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WRONG FROM THE FIRST. 

By the Author of Mr. Burkes Nitres," “ May Cuntimgham's Trialf " Paios aud Claws," &rc., 



CHAPTER I.—RAD NEWS. 

WO girls were standing hand 
in hand on a lawn, 
and were looking , 
affectionately into 
each other’s faces. 
It was a fine 
spring morning, 
with that soft 
freshness in the 
air that belongs 
only to the open¬ 
ing of the year, I 
mean the year of 
Nature, not as we 
reckon it, from 
midwinter, but as 
she does herself, 
from balmy May or April, with their sunshine and 
showers. 

JJliie butterflies flew about, birds sang with 
exultation, and flowers were opening everywhere, 
surprised at their own beauty which they had for¬ 
gotten since they scattered their petals on the ground 
the year before. Everything seemed happy but the 
two children, who were grave and sorrowful. 

“ I don’t know what I shall do,” said one ; I 
never can bear it.” 

Her companion sighed deeply. 

“ Dearest Adela,” she said, “ you can’t do any¬ 
thing, and you must.” 

“ But that is no comfort,” replied Adela, almost 
angrily. 

^^No, I know it is not. I was not thinking of 
comfort. I don’t suppose there is any. But what 
I said was true.” 

“ Of course, I know that. I know I must bear it, 
because I can’t help it; but it will be so wretched, 
that it will be the same thing as not bearing it at 
all.” 

‘‘ I am not so sure about that,” replied the other 
girl thoughtfully; “ and yet I don’t know. There 
is /to such thing as /w^ bearing, I suppose. It is 


only an expression, but I wonder how it came to be 
an expression ; why does any one say I can’t bear 
it, when everything must be borne ? — it is just 
bearing a thing badly, or bearing it well, is it 
not ? ” 

“ I will not do anything badly, I hope,” Adela 
replied, rather proudly. 

“ Then you will bear it well, won’t you ? ” 

To this no reply was made, and for some minutes 
both the girls remained silent. 

“ I suppose 1 must bear it,” she said at last ; 
^‘as you say there is no such thing as not bearing. 
But I shall so dislike it, Hester, and nothing that 
happens will make me dislike it one bit the less, 
and it will be just misery from beginning to end.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Hester slowly, “youmay find 
some things not as bad as you expect.” 

“And what things, pray ?” inquired Adela, indig¬ 
nantly. “ You are always so matter-of-fact that you 
had better tell me just off at once what are the things 
I shall like. Like ! no, even you did not say that— 
but what are the things that I shall find not as bad 
as I expect 

“ I don’t know why you say even me, Adela, or 
why you seem angry with me,” replied Hester, the 
tears coming into her eyes. 

“ No, and I don’t either, only somehow you throw 
cold water when one is hot—oh, so hot!—and it is 
not what one wants.” 

“ I like cold water when I am hot.” 

“ And I like sympathy when I am unhappy.” 

“ Dear Adela, I am as sorry for you as ever I 
can be ; you know I am, and that I don’t mean what 
you think.” 

Here the two girls kissed each other very 
affectionately. 

“ Oh, Hester! ” Adela said, “ if we had only known 
how happy we were ! When we are happy we are 
ve.xed at such little things—I wish we were not. I 
wish I had always been quite happy when I 'was 
happy ; but I never thought about it at all. And I 
let little things trouble me. I was miserable one 
day because I could not drive with Mrs. Fairfax ; 
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and another, when it rained and the haymaking 
party was put off, and yet I was really happy. It 
seems such a pity now, and I am sorry.” ' 

“ Perhaps,” said Hester, “ in the same way you 
will find little things make you happy when you are 
unhappy, as they made you unhappy when you were 
happy.” 

“ No, that I never, never shall. What will make 
me happy ? How can any one be happy when they 
are miserable ? Papa away and in danger, and I 
living with people who neither love nor understand 
me.” 

‘‘ You know you like your father to be a soldier, 
and you wish him to have honour and fame.” 

Yes, I am a soldier’s daughter, and 1 know he 
must fight for his queen and his country. 

‘ Men must work, and women must weep. ’ 

But they don’t weep the less, Plester, because they 
know that the men must work. I should not mind 
if I might go with him.” 

“ But you could not go with him. He is to sail 
in a ship with only soldiers on board, and where 
could they put you ? and then on battle-fields, and 
with tents and ambulance carts, and a bad climate— 
you would only be in the way.” 

“ I know I can’t go with him—I said so,” cried 
Adela, impatiently; “ but Pll tell you what, Hester, I 
mean to be trained as a nurse, and then the next 
time that papa has to go to battle, I can go too, as 
a hospital nurse.” 

Hester shook her head. 

“ I don’t see the use of that. You would not be 
with him. The hospital would not be really near, 
and he might not be wounded, and if he were, he 
would be sure to be sent to a different hospital, 
because it would not be a story-book. It is only in 
story-books that things happen as we wish.” 

“ Don’t talk of his being wounded,” cried Adela, 
hiding her eyes with her hand. 

‘‘ But is not that what you want to be a nurse for ? ” 

“ No, no, don’t say so. It is to go to the same 
place, and be occupied by the same war, and work 
and meet danger in the same cause.” 

“ Well,” said Hester, ‘Mf I were you I would not 
be trained as a nurse without first asking Major 
Herbert’s leave. He might not like it at all. And 
I have an idea that no one is taken into a hospital 
to be taught to be a nurse under twenty-five years 
of age—I know that is the case with some of them, 
at any rate.” 

“ Twenty-five !—a set of old women—how very 
odd. Oh, Hester, why do you always say the very 
thing one had rather you didn’t.” 

“ But why would you rather, Adela ? If you 
can’t be a hospital nurse till you are twenty-five. 


what is the use of your thinking that you can, and 
being disappointed. It is always better to know the 
truth.” 

“ Oh, yes, the truth!” cried Adela; “but still-” 

“You see,” persisted Hester, “you would only 
waste time and wishes—and there is nothing you 
love so much as wishes. I have remarked that 
you don’t mind time half as much as wishes, but you 
would be doing everything with the idea of being a 
nurse, and then when you inquired, you would 
find you had to wait till you were twenty-five.” 

“Wait till I am twenty-five ! Nonsense,” she 
cried, out of all patience with her friend. “'As 
if anybody could wait till then. Of course I have 
to give it up, but I think it is a great pity not to 
take young people, and a complete mistake.” 

“ They are quite strong still at twenty-five, and 
mamma says girls don’t know what is best for them 
till they are twenty-four or five.” 

“ Oh, Hester ! your mother is joking. As if you 
and I don’t know what is best for us !” 

Adela Herbert and Hester Green were great 
friends, though it would have been difficult to find 
two girls of more different characters. Perhaps, 
however, that was the very reason why they were 
friends. It is not always the people who resemble 
each other most that care the most for each other ; 
but on the contrary, friendships are very often formed 
because one person finds in another the qualities 
that he or she wants themselves, and wanting them¬ 
selves, admires the most—or, at any rate, derive 
the most comfort and pleasure from—in their 
friends. Of course, there must be some points of 
resemblance either in character or tastes, or the 
friendship is not likely to be a very lasting one. In 
the case of these two girls, with all their differences, 
there 'ims this resemblance. They were both of 
them exceedingly affectionate, and both were fond of 
reading, of walking, and of gardening ; they had, 
therefore, plenty of subjects in common, though each 
treated those subjects in her own manner, but 
this perhaps only rendered their intimacy more 
interesting than it might have been had they been 
alike. 

Still, I hardly suppose that they would have 
become the friends they were if they had not loved 
each other all their lives, and their homes had not 
been in the same village. They could hardly, I 
dare say, have “ taken to each other ” consciously 
and voluntarily, but the fact was they could not 
remember the time when they did not play and 
chatter together, or when the greatest treat that 
either could have was to spend the day in the 
other’s society. 

Mr. Green, Hester’s father, was the clergyman 
of the parish in which Major Herbert had lived 
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since Adela was four years old. The parsonage 
was a pretty house situated in a pretty village, and 
the two gentlemen having been intimate in their 
youth, Major Herbert took a charming little house 
about a quarter of a mile outside the village after 
his wife’s death, as he required change, and found 
great comfort in the society of his old friend, and 
there he had remained ever since. 

Hester had father, mother, and three brothers, 
two at school and one still in the nursery, when 
this story begins, while Adela lived alone with her 
father. A nurse whom she loved dearly had charge 
of her, and under these peculiar circumstances 
Mrs. Green, a gentle and kind-hearted woman, 
encouraged the intimacy between her own daughter 
and the little motherless child of her husband’s 
friend as much as possible. When Hester was 
not at the Lodge, Adela was pretty sure to be at 
the Parsonage. As the latter grew older. Major 
Herbert shrank from his domestic privacy being 
invaded by a governess living in the house, and 
made an arrangement with Mr. Green to engage a 
lady to teach both the little girls.. Miss Campbell 
resided at the Parsonage, and Major Herbert paid 
her salary. Adela studied with her every day in 
Hester’s schoolroom, and nothing could be more 
.satisfactory than this joint plan. 

Of course, living alone with her father, Adela 
had more freedom than most children enjoy, and 
the rather unusual life she led fostered the pecu¬ 
liarities of her character. She was warm-hearted, 
impulsive, very enthusiastic, eager, quick in forming 
an opinion, resolute in holding it, and not at all 
inclined to submit to anything disagreeable, her 
life being, as she herself said, a very happy one, 
and that happiness accepted, as happiness too 
often is, as a matter of course. 

Hester was as warm-hearted as her friend, but 
not so quick in any way. She thought a great 
deal, but was very matter-of-fact, and wanted the 
delightful gifts of fancy and imagination. Some 
natures, however, grow slowly, and these faculties 
might in her develop themselves later in life, while 
the hand of time might repress the superabundance 
of Adela’s. As a rule, an over-full nature is better 
than an empty one, the process of pulling down 
and solidifying being easier and more pleasing 
than that of building up stone upon stone. Yet 
Hester possessed some qualities in which her friend 
was deficient. 

That anything unpleasant could ever happen to 
her had never crossed Adela’s mind for a moment. 
Of course, as she had said to Hester, little things 
that were not exactly what she desired would occur 
sometimes. She might not be able to drive with 
her friends, or unkind showers might prevent a 
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haymaking party, but anything worse than these 
trifles she never apprehended. How could she, 
when her life had flowed on undisturbed, a very 
river of happiness ? 

That a radical change—a rooting out from home, 
should occur, that this fair river should be rudely 
turned into another course, that her father should 
go away and she should leave the Lodge, would 
have appeared to her things as utterly impossible 
as that the sun should some morning rise in the 
west instead of the east of the sky, or the rose-trees 
in the garden bear potato-blossoms in place of 
their own splendid flowers. 

And yet, unprepared as she was, this impossibility 
was to become a fact. 

One afternoon her father called her to him, and 
said he wished to speak to her. 

She entered his study with willing feet, as she 
always did, and took her accustomed place on a 
stool beside him, where she could rest her arms or 
her head on his knee. That knee had been her 
favourite seat not so very long before, but she had 
grown too big a girl for that, and since then had 
adopted this stool in preference to a chair, in 
which, as she said, she could not feel half so much 
that he was her ‘‘ very own.” 

There were few things Adela enjoyed more than 
these cosy chats with her father, when she had him 
all to herself, and could say to him anything that 
she pleased. To-day it was he who had something 
to say to her, but she knew it would be something 
that she would like, for when had those kind lips of 
his ever volunteered anything else where she was 
concerned ? 

She sat down, delighted, on her stool, nestled 
close to him, and putting her chin on his knee, 
looked wistfully up into his face. 

Then for the first time she noticed the extreme 
gravity of its expression, while no smile answered 
hers, and there was sorrow in his eyes. 

She kept looking at him as if she did not believe 
what she saw, and expected that by dint of looking 
she should find the hard lines melt into soft ones, j 
the lips relax into a smile, and the beloved face I 

be as usual. But it was not so. The gravity and ! 

sorrow only deepened as she gazed. 

‘‘ Oh, papa ! what is it ? ” she asked softly. 

‘‘It is something, my darling, that we shall 
neither of us like, but which we must both of us bear 
bravely.” 

“ But what ca7i it be ? There canH be anything 
bad, for how can there } You are joking—you are 
making game of me, you wicked papa, and you 
really did take me in a little bit; you almost 
frightened me.” 

Major Herbert rose impatiently and took a turn 
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about the room. He dreaded telling Adela. Man¬ 
like, he was not very skilful at breaking bad news, 
and longed to have anything disagreeable that must 
be done, done. He hoped Adela would behave 
well, but he could not feel sure that she would, for 
he had never seen her tried. His own heart was 
torn in pieces, and he required comforting himself 
rather than to be inflicting pain on, or even bringing 
comfort under that pain to, another. He did not 
in the least know how to tell her, and yet he was 


“ Do you remember what my profession is, 
Adela?” 

Remember ! Why, how could I ever forget it ? 
Are you not Major Herbert ? You are a soldier, 
papa.” 

“ Yes, and it is a grand profession when a soldier's 
country requires his services, but not when he is 
only a carpet-knight and stays at home. Do you 
understand ? ” 

“ But you are not a carpet-knight, papa ; how can 



“she . . . LOOKED WISTFULLY UP INTO HIS FACE” (/. 3). 


determined not to delay the evil moment. He I 
had settled that she should be told then, and he I 
was not a man to change, and to shirk or delay | 
about what he considered it was right to do. | 

A thorough soldier himself, he rejoiced in the 
opportunity of serving his country and winning 
honour, but he loved his little daughter with all 
his heart, and sorrowed over the idea of leaving 
her with a true and tender sorrow. 

He came up to her after this impatient walk 
about the apartment, and said, without his gravity 
unbending for a moment, No, my dear, I am not 
joking or trying to take you in, and you were quite 
right when you thought that I had something very 
serious to say to you.” 

“But, papa, dear, what can it be?” asked Adela. 


you say such a thing? You have fought for your 
country, and you would again if she ever wanted 
you.” 

The poor unconscious child said this with spirit 
and pride, but there was nothing real in the senti¬ 
ment she uttered, though she thought there was, 
because she did not realise for a moment that her 
father would be called on to fight again. He was a 
soldier, and fought for his queen and his country, 
was what she had been taught and known as long 
as she had learned or known anything, and she 
had felt pride and joy always in the knowledge; 
but that he could ever be taken from her and sent 
away into a foreign land, exposed to danger, be 
wounded or killed, she never realised that all this 
might any day, at any moment, happen to that 
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father so beloved and sacred in her eyes. He 
had always lived with her in their happy home, 
and of course he would continue always to do so, 
and this “ of course ” was to her accustomed 
mind quite compatible with the fact that he was 
a soldier, and that he fought for his sovereign and 
country. 

But when she said the brave words that had so 
little real meaning to her, her father smiled for the 
first time. 

“ I am glad to hear that you speak thus, my 
child,he answered her. ‘‘ You would not wish 
your father to be a coward.” 

“A coward, papa ! you a coward! How dare 
you say such a thing 1 Oh, I know you are 
making game of me now. Where are your medals, 
sir ? Do cowards win medals, pray ? ’* 

“ I am going to get more of them, I hope, 
Adela.” 

Get more of them ? How are you to do that, I 
wonder.^ You are too grasping, papa,” and she 
laughed. 

“ Have you not heard me say, my dear, that a 
sudden and unexpected war has broken out in 
the East ? ” 

“Yes; but what has that to do with- Oh, 

papa ! ” 

There had been a sudden pause as the words 
came thoughtlessly out; even as she spoke them 
the truth dawned on her, and the “ Oh, papa !” was 
spoken in a sort of amazed way. 

It had only dawned on her, that terrible truth ; 
but the mere dawning was sufficient to make her 
gasp, and her lips tremble, and her cheeks turn 
pale. 

Then her father told her, as gently and gradually 
as he could.; but speed and abruptness had perhaps 
been the most merciful when once that dawning had 
taken place. He told her how troops were being 
sent out in consequence of this sudden war, and he 
had been offered a staff appointment which he had 
at once accepted. During the next week he must 
sail. 

Poor Adela. She clung round his neck, she 
wept many tears on his breast, while she cried 
out with heart-stricken cries, “Take me with you, 
papa I take me with you ! ” 

She was a soldier’s child, and her father saw 
with a thrill of pride that she was worthy to be 
one. She /eU he must go. She hie 7 a that honour 
was dearer to him than life, and she gloried in the 
knowledge. 

But why should he leave her behind? She 
never thought for a moment of his staying, only 
that she should go too, and so in her first agony she 
cried, “ Take me with you ! take me with you ! ” 
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Her father held her very tenderly clasped to his 
heart, while he explained to her that it could not 
be. 

She argued the point with him, and wept 
fresh tears when forced to submit, soothed that 
the refusal was not his, but that from the regu¬ 
lations of the service to which he belonged it was 
impossible. 

Beyond this idea of going with him she did .not 
give herself a thought. When she was obliged to 
give up this ardent wish, she cared for nothing 
more. Her thoughts were all centred on him, so 
that there was no anxiety in her mind about her 
own future. It did not occur to her that she could 
not live by herself at the Lodge, simply for the 
reason that it did not occur to her to think of 
herself at all. 

After a while he laid her down on the sofa, for 
she was really too much overcome to stand, and 
sat by her side ; and as she composed herself a 
little, they talked together in low voices, interrupting 
the conversation now and again for many a kiss 
and caress. 

He told her when he should go, and from where 
he should sail, and how long the voyage would 
take, and when and at what intervals she would get 
letters, as well as on what days her letters to him 
must be posted, and during this deeply interesting, 
conversation the feeling dawned in her mind that 
there would be something still to live for ; and 
when he spoke of a short campaign and happy 
return, all the danger faded away from her imagina¬ 
tion, and she dwelt on the brighter hopes till they 
assumed the form of certainties to her, and she 
almost felt as if the terrible interval had passed, 
and she was at this very moment welcoming her 
father home again. 

But even then she never thought of herself, but 
only of him ; she never asked what she was to do 
while he was absent from her. And this, I think, 
showed that Adela did really love her father very 
dearly,*and that it was not only that she thought 
she did. For sometimes we think that we love 
people themselves, when in reality we only love 
them for what they are to us, and are fonder of 
ourselves than wc are of them. 

Major Herbert had a great deal to do, as he was 
to sail in a few days, and after this tr}nng and 
tender conversation with his dear little daughter 
he left her, advising her to lie down for some 
time longer and then to go into the garden, and 
he would join her there as soon as he was able to 
do so. 

Adela obeyed him by remaining in the room 
on the sofa, and after a little time, worn out 
with agitation and tears, she fell soundly asleep. 
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CHAPTER II.—“ GOOD BYE.'^ 

OME little noise in the room 
awakened her presently. She 
opened her eyes with a start, 
and a confused knowledge in 
her mind that something had 
happened, though she could 
not recollect what it was ; 
and then she found that she 
was on the sofa in the study, 
and that Hester Green stood 
near her, looking sorrowfully at her. 

“ Something must have happened indeed for her 
to have been asleep in the daytime. What could 
it be ? ” she thought. 

“ What is it ?” Adela asked, wonderingly. “ What 
has happened ? ” 

“ Oh, Adela, don’t you know?” her friend replied 
reluctantly. “ Major Herbert-” 

The words were enough, and the dreadful truth 
rushed back into Adela’s knowledge. She hid her 
face and moaned. 

“ Oh, papa ! papa ! ” she said very softly. 

Hester sat down beside her, and the two girls 
mingled their tears together, and after a while 
talked. 

When they had discussed all about Major 
Herbert—as much as Adela could venture to 
discuss a matter she felt so deeply—and there 
had been a little silence between them, Hester 
said, ‘‘ Papa and mamma hope you will come to us” 

Adela looked unaffectedly astonished. 

“ Come to you ? ” she said. “ I ? Why ? ” 

“ When he is gone, you know, you will not be 
able to stay* here ; and it would be so nice to have 
you. I'hey mean to ask him to let you. And would 
it not be much nicer for you to live with us ? ” 
Hester pleaded very earnestly. 

‘‘To be sure it would,” Adela agreed. “ Indeed, 
I don’t see what else could be thought of. We 
shall go on with our lessons the same, and it will 
be just waiting till his return. It is very kind of 
Mr. and Mrs. Green.” 

And then she kissed PI ester and cried a little 
more. 

“ That is just what mamma said,” replied 
PI ester; “I mean about your going on with 
lessons, and it being all as little different as was 
possible. She hoped Major Herbert would agree. 
She said she was sure it would be the happiest 
arrangement.” 

“The least unhappy,” corrected the sorrowful 
Adela. “Nothing can be happier or happiest now, 
because happiness is gone.” 

“We niea?i the same,” was her philosophical 
answer ; “ so what do the words we use matter ? ” 


“ Of course it will be the least unhappy arrange¬ 
ment for me, and it will be one that papa will be 
glad to make. It is strange, but I had not given 
myself a thought, except that I was miserable. I 
had not remembered I must live somewhere.” 

“ You know you could not live here by yourself.” 

“ I should have known it if I had thought about 
it at all, but I did not. I only thought of papa 
away and in danger, and my misery.” 

And here poor Adela broke down again and 
cried bitterly. 

liester hung about her and kissed her. 

“ Papa says it may be a very short campaign, and 
he may be home again in a little time.” 

“ And I have often heard my father say what a 
clear-sighted man yours is,” Adela said, brighten¬ 
ing up. “ I shall try so to think of his coming 
home all the time he is away ; it makes such a 
difference what you think of. And then I shall 
be so near home, I can come every day by my¬ 
self and go into his study and sit in his chair, 
and think of him and pray for him ; and I 
can take a run through the garden and gather 
flowers to send him in my letters. I don’t think 
I will go every day, Plester—that would make it 
too common. I will go the day before 1 send my 
letters to him—that will be two days in the week 
to think of and look forward to. And I will write 
my letters in his study on those two days, and 
gather flowers—the flowers that mark the season 
most, so as to show him each flower as it comes 
on.” 

“ You must send a good many to do that,” said 
matter-of-fact Hester, “ and the post goes out at one, 
so I don’t see how you’ll manage it that day because 
of lessons.” 

Adela was not attending to these practical re¬ 
marks—she was lost in her own thoughts. 

“My heart would have quite broken if I had had 
to go away from papa’s study,” she said, and she 
kissed Hester as she spoke. “ Why, I shall be able 
to see the house from my bed-room window, shall I 
not ? ” 

“ Yes, if you have the white room ; I don’t think 
you can from the other spare room. I’ll ask 
mamma to let you have the white room.” 

Adela, when she spoke of her heart breaking, did 
not know how tough hearts are, or how much it 
takes to break them. She did not know how much 
her young, strong, untried heart could suffer without 
breaking, and that it was foolish to use exaggerative 
expressions, which in fact meant nothing more than 
that it would make her very unhappy to leave 
the house and the village, in which she had lived 
as long as she could recollect, and which in his 
absence would be full of associations of her father. 
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In the evening Major Herbert returned home, and 
his daughter bathed her eyes, and made herself look 
as little sorrowful as she could, for though she gave 
way to her feelings when she was alone, or with her 
friend, her great deep love for her father made her 
unselfish, as great love always does, for what fjlove 
except preferring another person to yourself ? - and 
she wished to seem as cheerful as she could, be¬ 
cause she knew that nothing would distress her 
father so much as to see her as unhappy as she in 
reality was. 

So she received him, if not with a smile, at least 
without a very doleful countenance. 

He kissed her tenderly, and this brought a flood 
of tears from poor Adela’s eyes, but she dashed 
them away and said— 

“ Papa, I want to be brave and good, and to help 
you.” 

And then the tears rushed out again. 

‘‘ Dear child,” he said, and the look of pleasure 
in his face more than rewarded her for any effort 
she made, ‘‘we will each do all we can for the 
other.” 

Then they sat down together, and she poured out 
his tea, and he spread and cut her bread-and-butter 
as usual. 

She did not dare ask herself how many such 
meals they would have like this, or inquire of him 
what day he sailed. She wished to know—she 
longed to portion out the hours they were to pass 
together, to reckon them up and count them off one 
by one as they passed, but she had not courage to 
say the words “ When will you go ? ” and perhaps 
for the answer to be Thursday instead of Friday, 
twenty-four hours earlier; or, if even Saturday, 
still always too soon, always dreadful to really learn 
the day. 

So while in one way she wished to know it, in 
another she shrank from the knowledge, as some¬ 
thing too dreadful for her to possess. 

“ We must talk a little about yourself, my darling, 
and I must tell you my plans for you, if you can be 
composed and enter into them,” Major Herbert 
said. 

“Yes, papa, I think I can. It is 7 \.nice plan. 
It is the only thing I could bear. And papa, I 
mean to send you flowers from the garden every 
week.” 

“ Flowers from the garden, Adela?” 

“Yes ; I shall write my letters to you here. In 
your study, papa, sitting in your own chair.” Her 
voice faltered, but she composed herself,and steadied 
it with a great effort. “ And then I shall pick 
flowers and send them in the letters. I feel it will 
be a great help^ papa.” 

“ But, Adela, you will not be here to do that.” 
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“No, not living in the house; but I can come 
just when I like, you know.” 

“ You spoke of having heard my plan for you in 
my absence, and I wondered how you had done 
that, but I see you know nothing about it. Where 
do you expect to be ? ” 

“At the Parsonage. Hester tells me Mrs.'Green 
had asked you to let me go there.” 

“ Yes, my child, but not till I had already made 
another arrangement. You are old enough now to 
have lessons in many things that you cannot get 
here. Your Uncle Timothy has lately settled in 
London, and it is to him that you are going. I 
shall take you there myself before I sail, and nurse 
is busy packing and settling your things now.” 

“ My Uncle Timothy ! London ! ” 

“My brother-in-law has been so little at home, 
and I have been so unwilling to leave home myself, 
or to have visitors, that I feel I have kept you 
too long a stranger to your own family, and that I 
must take advantage of this opportunity.” 

“ Oh, papa, I ca7mot leave home ! I camiot live 
in London!” 

Adela was endeavouring not to give way to the 
agitations that shook her from head to foot as her 
fate was made known to her. She stared at her 
father in an unbelieving sort of a way, and spoke 
hoarsely. 

“ My dear little girl, it is the most satisfactory 
plan I can make for you, and I think it is a very 
good one. You will have companions in your 
cousins, and the best masters, and you will become 
acquainted with your relations, which is always 
a right thing to be done, and the change will help 
you much more than if you remained on in this 
place, where you would miss me every minute of 
the day.” 

Adela, bewildered and disappointed, could not 
bear this allusion to the terrible time that was 
coming, when, as she too well knew, she should 
“miss him every minute of the day.” Did he 
really believe that she should not do so just the 
same in London, and that it would not be worse in 
a strange place and among strangers than if close 
to her home? How was it possible that her own 
beloved father should so mistake her ? 

“ Papa ! papa !” she cried in a heart-broken voice, 
“ let me stay here ! ” 

“It is impossible, my dear. Everything is 
arranged, and you must believe me that no better 
arrangement ca7i be made. Do not be childish, 
Adela, dear,” he added almost impatiently, “and 
add to our trouble. The first trial is sent by 
God, but the other will be self-made if you distress 
yourself about this visit to London.” 

Poor Adela could not restrain her feelings, and 
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could not bear that her father should witness her 
uncontrolled agitation, so, springing from her chair, 
she rushed away into her own room, where she 
gave herself up to her sorrow without attempting 
to subdue it, and as she did so became so really 
ill and worn out, that there was nothing left for 
it but for nurse to come and help her to bed. 

By-and-by her father entered her room, and 
gave her a good-night kiss, but the poor child had 
cried herself to sleep, and lay there with flushed 
cheeks and eyelashes still wet with weeping. 

Major Herbert looked at his one child, the 
darling of his heart, and as he did so, and realised 
in his heart what this parting might be to her, and 
how it might be the will of God that it should be 
for ever in this world, and he might be going to a 
foreign grave, never to return to her, he prayed 
earnestly that God would take her into His keeping, 
jind bring her at last to His everlasting rest, where 
they might meet in eternal blessedness, if they 
Avere not to behold each other again on earth. 

And Adela’s sleep grew more placid, and she 
smiled in it as if at some happy dreams, while 
her father stood there and prayed above her. 

The conversation with which our story begins 
took place after Adela knew that she was to leave 
the village where she had passed all she could 
remember of her life, and every creature that she 
knew and loved, for a London house, in which she 
must live with strangers whom she would never 
care for or love, and who she was certain would 
never care for or love her. 

Adela loved her father too well to think any¬ 
thing he did was wrong, or to be angry or fretful 
at being made by him to do what she greatly 
disliked, but if anything could /add to her grief at 
losing him, this plan for her during his absence 
certainly did so. 

She had never seen her Uncle Timothy or any of 
his family. She did not even know the names of 
her cousins, or how many she possessed. Nor was 
her Uncle Timothy’s wife her own aunt any more 
than he was her own uncle. Her own aunt, her 
father’s sister, had died some years ago, and her 
uncle had married again. He had gone abroad 
after his wife’s death, and had married there, and 
after his marriage had returned to England and 
settled himself in London. His children were her 
own cousins, for they were the children of her 
aunt, but Adela felt as shy of them, or at least 
of the idea of them, as if they were not her re¬ 
lations. 

“ How can I care for them because they are my 
cousins ?” she asked Hester, disdainfully. “You 
are my friend ; I love you though we are not 
relations, but what difference does it make that 


these children are related to me? They are 
strangers just the same. We have to become ac¬ 
quainted just the same. I shall not care for them 
a bit more than for any other strangers. They are 
not nice and good because they are my cousins, 
and if they are not nice and good, I should not like 
them if they were fifty times my cousins. Oh, 
if 1 might stay here with you ! ” 

Hester did not know how to comfort her friend 
under this outburst of sorrow, but, indeed, her not 
knowing did not much matter, for Adela was in the 
sort of grief that had rather not be comforted. 
She required sympathy, not consolation. And 
even to suppose that she could be consoled she 
would have considered as showing a painful wa7it 
of sympathy. 

The few days that were left before the dreadful 
parting glided away with intolerable speed. They 
flew on wings, and unhappy Adela found the very 
I day arrived on which the parting with her beloved 
! fiither was actually to take place. He had at first 
proposed to accompany her to her uncle’s a short 
time before he sailed,and, staying at an hotel himself, 
visit her there ; but this she earnestly and tearfully 
protested against, imploring him to let her have 
him to herself till the very end. She wished him 
to leave her there just before he started for Ports¬ 
mouth himself, and not a minute sooner. 

Mrs. Green, however, suggested that Adela would 
find it very painful to be among strangers at the 
actual moment of parting with her father and 
immediately afterwards, and suggested that in¬ 
stead of this Adela should be left with her when 
her father went, and promised that she would 
escort her to her uncle’s house the following 
morning. 

Major Herbert was unselfish enough to agree 
to this plan. Of course, he would have greatly 
preferred to leave Adela at her new home himself, 
and to have seen how her relations received his 
darling, but for her sake he gave up the idea of 
this, as his most earnest desire was to diminish her 
sufferings as much as he could. So he contented 
himself with running up to London one morning 
and calling at Kensington, where Uncle Timothy 
lived, but most unfortunately, the whole family were 
gone out for the day. He saw, however, a nice 
house with everything comfortable about it, and 
altogether making a home to which, as far as all 
that went, he could not object for Adela, and after¬ 
wards he could only write a letter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Holt, recommending their niece to their most affec¬ 
tionate care. 

At last the dreadful day came. The parting 
words were said, the parting kisses given. Adela 
was taken, almost insensible, from her father’s 
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arms, and was absolutely unconscious as the door I She put on a black frock, and resolved in her 
closed behind him and he left her. I own mind that she would wear nothing but black or 

Poor Adela ! the kind unconsciousness could white while her father was away, 
not last more than one moment, the next she was I “Why should we go into mourning when people 
herself again, and fully alive to all her misery. die ?’^ she said to Hester, “ and not when they go 


She was on 
the sofa, and 
by her side Mrs. 

Green, who held 
her gently in her 
arms. She did 
not attempt to 
comfort her, but 

was glad when, after _ 

sitting for a minute or 
two looking wildly a- 

round, she burst into a flood of tears, which she 
permitted her to shed freely, knowing well how 
much relief they gave her, and how necessary that 
relief was. And then, after a little while, she 
left her alone, and Adela wept more tears than 
perhaps she had ever shed in her life before. 

Very little sleep visited her poor eyes, tired out 
with crying as they were, that night. And the 
next morning she looked more like the shadow of 
Adela Herbert than herself. Pier head ached, licr 
eyes swam, and she could not cat any breakfast. 


“MRS. GREEN ADDRESSED HER” (/. lo). 

away from us ? I shall wear mourning till—he— 
returns.” She felt that it hurt her to speak her 
father’s name, so she only said “ he.” 

“I wouldn’t if I were you,” sensible Hester 
replied. “ Mamma says we wear mourning because 
it is the custom, and that it would not be a sign ot 
grief if it were not the custom to wear it.” 

“/ should understand, and that is all that 
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matters,’^ Adela replied. ‘‘ I think of making a 
good many rules. I will only take the lessons and 
do what he wishes. I am to learn dancing, and to 
have music and drawing lessons, and I think I will 
only go out for them, and never walk at all on any 
occasion.’^ 

“Perhaps your uncle and aunt will choose you to 
walk,” said Hester. 

But Adela drew herself up proudly at that. 

“ That would not signify much, Hester. I shall 
tell them what I wish to do. You know they have 
no real authority over me. I am not a child, and 
of course they will not interfere with my wishes.” 

“ Won’t they ?” answered Hester very doubtfully. 

It was time now for the girls to bid each other 
good-bye. A cab was' at the door to take Mrs. 
Green and Adela to the station. Trains wait for 
no one, and the affectionate parting embraces and 
tears had to be exchanged in much haste. 

“ Write at once, dearest Adela,” Hester cried 
with emotion that was not at all usual for her, 
“and very often.” 

“Yes ; and you too. Write every day and tell 
me everything—everything.” 

Another embrace, and then more parting words 
might have followed, but Mrs. Green was calling 
loudly from the hall, “ Adela ! Adela ! there is not 
a m.inute to lose.” 

“ Ah, if we were only late for the train and I 
came back,” sighed Adela as she reluctantly obeyed 
the summons. 

She cried all the way from the Parsonage to the 
train, and as she passed by the gates of her own 
dear home her tears threatened to become hys¬ 
terical. Mrs. Green kindly looked out of her win¬ 
dow, but took no notice of her, and by the time 
the railway came in sight she was calmer. 

The journey was a very sad one to our poor 
little heroine, yet she did not even yet feel the 
natural fears and anxieties about her new home 
and its inmates. All her sorrow was for her 
father, and for leaving the dear place where she 
had lived with him, and which was filled with 
memories of him and of that happy life. If this 
must be done, she thought that she cared little for 
what followed after, and that it was of very little 
consequence to her what became of her till his re¬ 
turn. She had not yet recognised the fact that in 
a short time she would wake up to a new life, and 
that what her home and who her companions in it 
might be were of the utmost importance, or that 
she would soon be feeling and thinking with all her 
old vividness and impulsiveness on other things be¬ 
sides the overwhelming one of her father’s absence. 

And so the cab stopped at the station, and 


Adela left it and entered a railway carriage like a 
creature in a dream. Everything appeared strange 
and unnatural to her. She realised nothing—her 
thoughts were with her father, surrounding the ship 
in which he sailed away from her, and she moved 
and spoke hardly aware that she was doing either 
one or the other. 

And so the train went rapidly on, and London 
was reached. Fortunately, Mrs. Green had her wits 
about her, and took good care of her young charge, 
who was by no means in a state of mind to take 
care of herself, and by her good offices she was 
safely conveyed to Kensington. 

Uncle Timothy’s house was reached, and Mrs. 
Green knocked a double knock at the door, the 
sound of which in some measure recalled Adela’s 
wandering senses. She gave a great start. 

“ Are we here ? ” she asked wonderingly ; and at 
the same moment the door was opened by a smart 
footman. 

“ Is Mrs. Holt at home ?” Mrs. Green asked. 

Adela and Mrs. Green were shown into the 
drawing-room—a large dull room, with a good deal 
of large dull-looking furniture in it, and yet, from 
there being no books, or work, or signs of occu¬ 
pation lying about; wearing an empty, unhappy ap¬ 
pearance. There was only one person there, and 
she looked as dark and unhappy as the room itself 
—a girl of about twelve or thirteen, sitting upright 
on a chair, doing nothing, and staring vacantly 
into space. 

She was rather short and stout, with a thick 
sallow complexion, black hair pushed carelessly 
behind her ears, and heavy dark eyes. 

She took no notice whatever of the entrance of 
the two strangers, but continued to sit bolt upright, 
doing nothing, and staring vacantly forward. Adela 
looked at her with a sinking heart, wondering 
whether she were one of her cousins, and whether 
she were to be doomed to a constant companion¬ 
ship with her. 

At last Mrs. Green addressed her. 

“Will you kindly tell me if Mrs. Holt is at 
home ? ” she asked. 

She spoke in a low gentle voice and manner, but 
the girl gave a sudden start, as if awakened out of 
sleep by a loud noise. 

She turned her vacant eyes, without a gleam of 
intelligence in them, towards Mrs. Green for an 
instant, and then let them resume their staring into 
space, while she scarcely opened her lips to mumble 
out the word “ Yes.” 

“Are you one of the Misses Holt, my dear ? ” was 
the next question that was put by her, and it was 
asked even more gently than the first had been. 


{To be cofithiued.) 
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CHRISTMAS AND BIRTHDAY CARDS; 

AND HOW TO PAINT AND DECORATE THEM. 


fashion 
Jj^ of sending 
cards of 
kindly greeting 
to loved friends 
as the season 
of Christmas 
cheer returns 
to us is one of 
which it would 
seem that folk, 
both big and 
little, will never 
weary. Forma¬ 
lly months be¬ 
fore the merry 
season begins 
busy brains and deft fingers are very hard at 
work composing and carrying out ideas that will 
find favour with the public. And then as the time 
draws near the shops vie with each other to set 
forth such a tempting array that one can only wish 
one had twice as much pocket-money to spend on 
the dainty trifles exposed to view. The faces of 
purchasers, too, are well worth a study—some 
radiant with delight, others bearing quite a 
puzzled, anxious expression that betrays the wish 
of the heart to send the prettiest and best that can 
be bought to their dear ones. 

Beautiful and artistic as are many of these cards, 
and pleasant as it is to send as well as to receive 
them, there is yet an added charm that greatly 
enhances the value of the gift when the sender is 
also the designer and executor. It tells us that 
not alone have the thoughts of a few passing 
moments been spent on us, but that our friend has 
expended time and loving care in producing a 
token of affection that shall carry to us good 
wishes for present and future happiness. But then, 
to be truly welcome, they must be as well done as 
is within the power of the worker to do them — a 
slovenly daub no one can admire, although it be 
sent with the best intentions. 

It is to help our readers to execute some of these 
pretty remembrancers in an acceptable manner 
that we propose in this paper to give some useful 
suggestions. And first, as to choice of subjects, for 
much depends on a suitable selection. We may 
be sure of one class of subjects never failing in in¬ 
terest—flowers invariably please, for most persons, 
according to our belief, love the sweet, pure blos¬ 
soms that teach lessons all will do well to consider, 


that cheer us with their brightness, enlivening 
our rooms as no other decoration ever can, and 
diffusing abroad such fragrance as no manufactured 
perfume can hope to rival. Possibly the intended t 
recipient of our work may have some hobby in 
which all leisure hours are spent, or it may be tliat 
there is some favourite pastime it is the delight of 
his life to indulge in, or some pursuit, in following 
which all that appears to him of the greatest 
interest centres ; well, if we take a little trouble, 
and cudgel our brains a bit, we may be able to 
compose an imaginative piece that will be to him 
a source of special pleasure. There are few boys 
whose happy lot it is to have enjoyed a holiday by 
the river who will not readily appreciate a boating 
sketch, but it must not only be true in drawing, 
but it must be true in all its details, for these young | 

critics will not be disposed to regard with favour 
a boat that is not fitted out correctly with all its 
appointments intact. It seems to us that boys are 
more observant of such minute particulars than girls. , 
Perhaps it is that they have a more practical turn of 
mind, for they Avill be studying the build of the boat, 
or noticing how it is balanced, while the girls are 
gazing across the glistening water at the banks, i 
wondering at and longing for the flowers that deck , 
the river-side, or peering down into the transparent I 
depths watching the tall weeds, and trying to catch 
them as the keel glides gently past. The lads can 
talk learnedly of the tides, of feathering their ( 
oars; while their nautical phrases might well 
astonish some of our oldest tars. Have a care, i 
then, for if the rowlocks be out of position, or the 
rudder wrongly fixed, woe to the prettiest sketch ! 

Skating scenes are very effective and appropriate ^ 
also at Christmas-time, when the frost sparkles on 
the trees, and the snow lies downy and white upon ; 

the ground. For those who can draw figures well : 

a wide field is open that will tax their highest 
efforts. Landscapes will be acceptable to folk 
of older growth. Many of our readers have spent 
some weeks during the sweet summer-time in 
lovely country places, and maybe the companions 
of their happy rambles through the wild woods, 
down cool lanes, shadowy with the overhanging 
branches of the trees, over hill and dale, or rocky 
mountain-passes, are just those to whom they 
would like best to send a tender greeting. What 
more fitting subject could be found than a view of 
some beautiful spot around which pleasant re¬ 
miniscences cluster? Such cards are suitable for 
birthdays, perhaps even more than for Christmas. 
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Then we must not forget our child-friend. 
What an excitement there is when the postman’s 
knock is heard on Christmas morning, and the 
tiniest toddler of the flock holds forth chubby 
hands that the man fills full to overflowing with 
envelopes containing merry Christmas wishes! 
She cannot hold so many, and mamma comes to 
the rescue, and raising the tiny, dainty frock, shows 
her how to hold it so that she may carry safely in 
it all the letters to their several owners. How 
proud the small mite is as she trots up to one after 
another of the family group, and lets each take 
their own out of her novel postman’s bag ! And 
when hers are found, as they are sure to be, how 
delighted she is, trying to open the envelopes that 
she can scarcely tear with all her force ! Let her 
find some pretty robin redbreast, some bright holly- 
berries, and some dear child-faces to smile upon. 

There are some children who revel in comic 
pictures, and, indeed, the grotesque in art has its 
place and time as well as the more serious imagina¬ 
tions. Funny pieces are often much liked, but let 
us be careful not to let comicality degenerate into 
vulgarity, as it can easily do. Having sufficiently 
considered our subjects, let us see how we can 
manage to carry them out to the best of our abili¬ 
ties. Now as to the materials on which to work. 
Although these offerings are termed Christmas- 
cards, it does not necessarily follow, as we all know, 
that they are composed of cardboard. Satin, 
mounted and unmounted, ivory, and wood are 
all pressed into the service that there may be plenty 
of variety, and that the taste of all purchasers may 
be suited. Satin ready mounted on cardboard may 
now be bought for amateurs to paint on ; this saves 
the trouble of mounting at home. It is usual to 
mix Chinese white with all the colours for satin¬ 
painting. The texture being somewhat loose, it 
will be found that two or three tints have often to 
be laid before the requisite strength is obtained. 

Let us suppose we are painting a flower. We lay 
in first the leaves of darkest tint, then the lighter, 
and let them dry. Next we wash in those still more 
delicate, leaving the high lights of pure white until 
the last. Finishing touches that give depth to the 
centre should be put in with colour as little diluted 
as possible. In all cases where Chinese white is 
not mixed with the water-colours, they must be 
used in as dry a state as can be to allow of the 
brush working well ; only in this way can clear out¬ 
lines be preserved. Daisies are charming on a 
white satin mount; we are tempted by its beauty 
to describe one now before us. There is what 
might almost be termed a spray of daisies thrown 
across the satin card. It looks as if a bunch of 
these flowers had been pulled up root and all with 


some blades of the grass amongst which they had 
grown, and copied in miniature. At the right hand 
bottom corner the darkest tints abound ; the leaves 
preponderate here, some green, some a pale golden 
brown, others a soft neutral grey ; a few unopened 
buds relieve the hues of the leaves, for they are 
tinged with red at the top. From this somewhat 
heavy commencement the leaves are thrown up¬ 
wards with daisies in various stages of development 
and tiny buds intermixed ; these are lightly tipped 
with red, their petals shadowed down to the yellow 
centres with pearly grey. The grasses are princi¬ 
pally of a greyish-brown hue, and serve as a kind of 
background to the flowers ; thus the violent contrast 
between the green leaves and the satin is gently 
moderated. The satin ground is tinted on the right 
a very pale blue, which is gradated off skilfully 
into the light. A word as to the pearly grey tints ; 
much of the transparency of the painting depends 
on their being kept pure ; they soften down harsh 
contrasts, and form the demi-tints whereby shadows 
are gradated into the local colouring, thus enhanc¬ 
ing the beauty of the whole by securing a tone and 
finish otherwise unobtainable. The amateur had 
best first make a sketch of the subject on a card or 
piece of drawing-paper, and then copy or trace it 
off on to the satin ; for these mounts are so easily 
soiled that they require great nicety of fingering, 
and they will bear no erasures. A clean drawing- 
board is an important item towards insuring success, 
because it is very objectionable to turn to the back 
of the card and find it grimy. It is well also to lay 
a sheet of writing-paper below the satin for the 
hand to rest on, so as to avoid finger-marks. If the 
satin resists the body-colour, a drop or two of ox¬ 
gall may be added to the water used for diluting 
the colours. 

Ivory cards admit of the most beautiful paintings 
being executed ; they maybe square, or in the form 
of a cross. For the latter a spray of passion-flower 
is the most suitable decoration ; for the former, 
landscapes or flowers. Ordinary water-colours are 
used, every tint being mixed with white. The out¬ 
line should be sketched in simply with the brush— 
a fine one is best for the purpose. In painting, be 
careful not to let the fingers rest on the ivory, for 
the least touch will cause it to resist the colours. 
The safest plan is to gum it slightly along the 
upper edge to two or three thicknesses of writing- 
paper, these may be fastened to the board with 
drawing-pins ; there is then no necessity to hold it 
in place, and consequently no danger of finger¬ 
marks. Then there are the thin wooden cards that 
can be prettily ornamented. If a little ox-gall be 
mixed with the colours they will work easily ; water¬ 
colours are employed with the addition of Chinese 















A Wonderful Pool. 


white. The outline may be sketched in with brush 
or pencil. No directions are wanted for painting 
on cards, properly so called, for any one who can 
paint at all can tell how these are done. Some¬ 
times a drop of gum will improve the painting in 
certain parts when mixed in with the colour, it helps 
to give solidity and variation to the tint. 

Pen-and-ink drawings on cardboard are very effec¬ 
tive and easily managed. For them fine etching-pens 
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and Indian ink are used; sometimes, however, 
quill pens of various sizes are resorted to, according 
to the artist’s requirements. Black-grounded cards 
with gilt panels are fashionable, on the panel any de¬ 
coration that the worker fancies may be carried out. 

Much more might be written on the subject of 
card decoration, but our space is limited, and pro¬ 
bably our readers will be able with a little con¬ 
sideration to furnish themselves with further ideas. 


A WONDERFUL POOL. 



" They set forili to angle — 

Wise Harry and Jolin.” 

HE morning was gloomy. 
The sky a dull grey; 

“ Hurrah ! ” shouted Harry, 
“We’ll set out to-day! 

’Tis the weather for fishing 
For which I’ve been wishing— 
None better, I say! ” 


Then, rushing and tearing, » 

In haste to be gone. 

With rod and with basket 
Their shoulders upon. 

With lines in a tangle, 

They set forth to angle— 

Wise Harry and John. 

In a very few minutes 
A small pool was found; 

“Just the right place!” said Harry, 
“ To wander around! 

It might have been vaster. 

But we’ll catch the fish faster— 

Of that I’ll be bound 1 ” 


From morning to evening 
For nibbles they sought, 

But useless their efforts — 

They angled for nought! 

In vain each endeavour: 

The fishes seemed clever. 

And wouldn’t be caught ! 

Then along came an urchin. 

Returning from school, 

And he lingered awhile 
By the side of the pool. 

“When you’ve fished here,” said Marry, 
“ What weight would you carry 
Back home as a rule ? ” 

“If fish dwell here at all’’ 

Said the lad with a sneer, 

“ I guess they’ll be little; 

At least that is clear ! 

For this fact is remaining : 

Till yesterday’s raining^ 

The pool wasn't here I” G. W. 
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FORGIVEN ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


CHAPTER I. 

the mill-house slept Oliver 
and Maggie Greenfield, with 
their kind-hearted, but gruff, 
unapproachable—some said 
money-loving, money-getting 
—Uncle Joe, and Aunt Mary 
his sister, the orphan chil¬ 
dren’s guardians and the 
owners of the mill. Maggie 
was twelve, Oliver eleven : 
both brown-eyed, sunny-haired, happy, radiant-faced 
children. 

But what meant that dark stalking figure of a 
man advancing up by the river-side, past the weir, 
so turbulent and restless, past the old mill-wheel, 
to where the moonbeams fell calm and clear in 
front of the house? Here he halted, raised his 
face—a dark, scowling, evil-looking countenance, of 
gipsy cast—so that the pure light fell full upon it, 
lifted his right arm with clenched fist, and shook 
it threateningly, muttering words the while which 
no one could understand. But there was no mis¬ 
understanding his dark visage, and that his uplifted 
fist meant harm to Joseph Greenfield or his : that 
was certain. This done, he turned away like an 
actor in a play. The sweet night brooded on 
again in all its solemn beauty, and anon morning 
dawned, with its light and its renewed life. 

The next morning, after Maggie had laid every¬ 
thing ready for breakfast, she flitted out to the 
platform to enjoy the beauty of the morning, and 
to have a word with Oliver, if so be he were at 
leisure. 

“ Oliver,” she said, Oliver,” putting her head 
in at the mill door, after standing for a while 
without, bending over the swiftly-flowing river, 
a pretty figure in the rustic picture, in her blue 
cotton dress, her hair all aglow with sunshine. 
Oliver was standing unoccupied just within hearing 
against a sack of flour, and glad to step out with 
her into the fair fresh morning. 

“The Hughes tribe of gipsies is come to the 
woods again, so Mary Parker said when she came 
for her milk this morning,” was Maggie’s announce¬ 
ment to her brother. 

“ Whew ! They haven’t been here these twenty 
years, and then ’twas war to the knife with Uncle 
Joe, so I’ve heard,” returned Oliver, his face 
lighting up with excitement. 

“ What happened ? ” 

“Nothing; only uncle vowed he’d have none 
of their thieving ways, and he didn’t.” 

“ How was it that he didn’t ? ” inquired Maggie. 


“ Why, they were afraid to try it on. It all 
ended in sputter and foam, very much like what is 
going on out there by the water-wheel.” 

“ But what was the grievance ? ” asked IVfaggie, 
using a grand word. 

“ Oh, something amiss between their grandfather 
and our grandfather.” 

“ And who was in the right ? ” 

“Why, what ones you girls are to ferret out 
things ! Well, it seems that our grandfather was the 
principal, if not the only, witness against theirs 
for fishing in the weir—fishing by moonlight or 
something. However, it sent him to prison, and 
made all the Hugheses our enemies for life.” 

“Was that all ?” questioned Maggie. 

“ Well, some said our grandfather had no busi¬ 
ness to give evidence at all, seeing he was not at 
all sure of his man ; but I suppose he was sure in 
his own mind, or thought he was ; still, you must 
remember that I was not alive then, any more than 
a certain young lady who is so fond of cross- 
examining a fellow. I can only speak from hear¬ 
say.” 

Uncle Joe came by. 

“ Uncle, the Hugheses are in the woods again,” 
said Oliver. 

“ Well, let them come ; that old sore is surely 
healed before now,” quoth the miller. “ But see, 
there is your aunt calling us in to breakfast.” 

And in they all went to their morning meal, that 
dark, shadowy figure, with arm uplifted as in 
malediction, remaining a mystery of the night. 


CHAPTER ir. 

WAY in the darkness of the woods, 
climbing the distant hills, stood the gipsy 
camp, a medley scene of life : dark, 
weary-faced, elderly women, scowling men, wild, 
merry, prankish boys and girls, the most rol¬ 
licking, mischievous young urchin of all, perhaps’, 
Ben Hughes, the son of the elder Ben, a tattered, 
shoeless lad of about Oliver Greenfield’s age, 
without a mother to give him aught of attention 
and love, and his father anything but a model 
parent. Ben Hughes was faulty, very faulty, and 
without one redeeming virtue, save, perhaps, 
that of an ardent affection for an ugly brute of 
a dog, his very own, a waggish little creature, 
which snapped right and left at any who mo¬ 
lested him, but which clung to his master like a 
part of his very self. It was touching to see the 
affection between these two—Master Tag and Ben, 
his master. The boy lavished upon the dumb 
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creature the very outpouring of his passionate young 
soul; he was to him as father, mother, sister, 
brother—his all. 

Well, one lovely evening, as he sat by a rivulet 
flowing through a sunny glade in the woods. Tag 
by his side, or rather, dashing at intervals into the 
shallow stream to bring out sundry bits of stick 
which his prankish master chose to toss into the 
laughing water, among the sunset rays, red, 
amber, purple, and rose-colour, shifting over it 
through an opening in the trees—as the two 
friends amused themselves thus harmlessly and 
innocently, who should come upon the scene but 
Oliver Greenfield, with his uncle’s cross-grained 
old mill-dog, Ruff. 

Little did he guess, though, what was about to 
happen. The lad sauntered on ; now he was by 
the other’s side, face to face. The dogs, as by 
instinct, bristled up, showed their teeth, and 
snarled defiance each at the other. Little Tag was 
no match for Ruff, but before their masters had 
well thought of it they had closed in a fight, a 
fierce battle, yelping, howling, snapping, and biting 
at each other’s throats. Ben gave a cry as it all 
burst upon him what might happen to his pet. 

Call your dog off, you coward! ” cried the gipsy 
boy, kicking Ruff, and so increasing his fury. 
“ How can I ? ” came from Oliver’s white lips ; 
it made him faint to see Tag struggling and wrest¬ 
ling in such unequal strife, and his dog punishing 
him so. He went and hurriedly cut a stout stick, 
but ere he could use it Ben had snatched his mite 
of a dog away ; he was in time to beat back Ruff 
as he sprang toward the gipsy lad, if so be he might 
tear his adversary from his sheltering arms. The 
affray had been but of a few minutes’ duration, but 
Tag lay quivering, bleeding, panting in his master’s 
arms, done to death—yes, Ruff had done him to 
death. Any one could see that the dog was dying 
by the way he turned up his mute appealing eyes to 
poor Ben’s as he lay in his embrace, his head on 
his breast. A world of affectionate misery lay in 
the boy’s gaze as he bent over him,, stroking his 
languid head ; once or twice the feeble little tongue 
licked his caressing hands, but it was the expression 
of the fond creature’s eyes which went to the very 
soul. 

Oliver’s heart smote him with a great pang, 
though in reality it was no fault of his that the dogs 
had fought. With his hand on Ruff’s collar, he 
‘came to have a look at him. 

“ I’m sorry, I am, indeed,” he said, noting how 
the gipsy’s tears were dripping down on the dog’s 
head as he held him. 

“ Bah ! what is that to what I feel ? You don’t 
know what he was to me ! ” was the bitter retort. 
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I do ; and I’m sorry.” 

“ You don’t ; and you say falsely ! ” 

Little Tag’s breath was coming in gasps ; the end 
was not far off; the lad sat down and held him on 
his knees. 

Oh ! those fast-glazing eyes, would they never 
have done gazing up into those of his dear master 
regarding him? Loving, wondering, questioning 
brute eyes, as if they fain would ask why all this 
was come. 

“ Oh, Tag, my darling ! I would have died for ye, 
I would, I would ! ” said the poor lad, a storm of 
hot tears plashing down on the mite. “ I suppose 
you think me a chicken-hearted girl, a-crying and 
whining here like this?” said he fiercely to 
Oliver. 

*‘No, I don’t; and I’ll buy you another dog, a 
real beauty, to make up for what has happened,” 
returned the other soberly. 

“ I don’t want your real beauties ; keep ’em for 
yourselves, all the pack of you Greenfields—I know 
you. Poor Tag were beauty enough for me, and 

ye wouldn’tletme keep’un. I hate-” Ah! Tag, 

your loving little life is ended, let your master stay 
his words, his sobs, to stroke and pat you as he 
may. Nay, let him shower passionate tears on your 
once pert, waggish, small face—your last gasp is 
over; no more quivering, panting, and suffering, you 
are but a lump of warm clay on your master’s lap— 
that little moaning sigh was your last. 

Ben’s heart was rent with grief, rage, and the 
sense of desolation sweeping over him. 

“Go ! go !” he'cried, laying Tag’s lifeless body 
on the ground, and springing at Oliver. “ Go I 
You shall rue the day all this came about.” Ha ! 
ha 1 his grief was over-mastering him. 

Oliver thought it best to quit the spot, so leading 
Ruff by the collar, he turned away, and Ben returned 
to his small, dear friend. 


CHAPTER III. 

HE Hugheses made a long stay this 
year ; Ben Hughes often passed by 
the mill. He always looked scowling 
and gloomy, and Maggie took to 
watching for him, to note if his face 
brightened, as a sign that his wounded heart was 
healing. 

One evening, when she was playing with her 
white kitten, and Ben went by, she hid the wee 
creature in her apron from him, scarce knowing 
why she did it. Then she fancied she read a sort of 
hunger in his eyes, and took the white ball of a thing 
in her arms, and went to meet him, saying— 

“Would you like her for your own, instead of 
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your dog?” holding her out to him, her cheeks 
flushing with confusion. 

“Instead of Tag? No, nothing ^11 ever be 
instead of him,” was the sorrowful reply, a misty 


parcel of the mill itself. He must have been stolen 
in the night, or murdered, as Maggie expressed it. 

Had the poor dog met with his death, and was it 
that he had been cast into the deep mill-river ? 


"OLIVER .MANAGED TO THROW DOWN A ROPE*’ {/>. T/)- 


light gathering in his eyes. “ No, missie, you keep | 
on your way, and I’ll keep on mine ; kisn t likely 
we’ll ever come together : leastways, not all along of 
a kitten ; ” but his hand wandered gently over the 
small thing’s soft white coat ere he turned sullenly 
away. 

This was in September, and late in October Ruff 
was lost: poor old Ruff, who seemed part and 


Once Ben, passing by when Maggie was out on 
the platform, asked if the dog were found, with 
something like a concern on his face. 

“ No,” said Maggie soberly. “ My uncle thinks 
he’s been killed.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! then we’ve got him in our clutches,” 
the lad laughed, yet tears were welling in his eyes. 

“You shouldn’t laugh ; ’tisn’t kind,” said Maggie. 
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“ No ; but what seems laughing ain’t always 
laughing,” quoth the boy. “ But will you tell that 
brother of yours that all along of you and that 
kitten, as is yours and mine, I’ll not show spite to 
him, and if I hears of his dog I’ll let him know.” 
So saying, he turned away. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HE mill was a gloomy place in winter¬ 
time ; the weir moaned and roared 
dolefully of nights, and sometimes in 
stormy weather raved and fretted, 
mingling its hoarse voice with that 
of the storm. No house stood near, save the 
‘‘Frog’s Hole,” a disreputable public-house a half- 
mile away, nestling in a damp, dismal hollow — 
hence its name. 

It was very quiet and lonely within doors on 
Christmas Eve, as Maggie wreathed and put up the 
holly, only Oliver coming and going, and keeping 
her company there. Their aunt and uncle were 
gone in the spring cart to Barristow Market, a good 
eight miles away, her aunt to make some needful 
purchases, as she often did when her brother could 
drive her. 

Then, too, a relative lay sick in the town, nigh to 
death. They might be late, even till midnight, they 
told the children as they departed ; for they must 
e’en tarry a while in Christian charity to see how it 
would go with their sick kinswoman. 

The afternoon closed in. Now came a tap at the 
outer door. An urchin from the Frog’s Hole stood 
on the door-step when Oliver answered the knock, 
and gave him a dirty-looking note, with his (Oliver’s) 
name scrawled up it : — 

" Honourable Sir, — 1 knows all about Ruff ; if you’ll 
come to the Frog’s Hole at five o’clock, Master Oliver, you’ll 
hear something to your advantage. 

• “ Little Ben Hughes.” 

This was what was written thereon, in a strange 
medley of capitals and small letters. 

“ ’Tis from Ben, and he knows all about Ruff. 
Ought I to go and see him, Maggie.^” said the 
bewildered boy, putting the dirty paper into her 
hand. 

“ I don’t know. Uncle never likes our going near 

the place ; and yet-” She hesitated; it seemed 

as if they ought not to let the opportunity slip. 

“ ril go,” said Oliver. 

“ Yes, I think you ought,” replied Maggie ; so 
Oliver went out on his mysterious errand, and his 
sister stayed alone in the house. 

I he weir sounded so sad to-night; she wished her 
uncle and aunt would come. She went to the door 
and hearkened for the sound of wheels—no, all was 


silence and darkness, save for the sobbing, moaning 
water. Now the music of the Christmas bells came 
to her from the village, only a jingle of three bells— 
still they told of the world’s great gladness. And, 
oh! what was that ? A scream, Oliver’s scream, and 
his voice pleading. 

“ No, not to the weir 1 Oh, Maggie, they’re 
drowning me ! ” Where was he ? The voice 
sounded dreadfully near. 

“ No, not to the weir, father.” That was Ben 
Hughes’s tongue speaking, terror making it shrill. 

She darted out—yet what could she do ? She 
fancied the weir clamoured, as if refusing to receive 
the poor, beguiled, entrapped boy. Oh ! where was 
he ? It was pitch dark ; she could see nothing, hear 
nothing now, save the weir. She bent over it ; it 
was terribly dark and gloomy, as death is gloomy. 
Now a rough hand was on her shoulder. 

“ What art doing here ? ” asked the coarse voice 
of the owner of the hand. 

“ Looking for—for my brother,” faltered the terror- 
stricken child. 

“ And he ain’t here yet, but he shall be if you 
don’t come and show me where your uncle keeps 
his cashrbox—and quick, too I ” 

“Oh 1 I may not, I may not 1 ” she cried; yet the 
thought came to her, what was money compared 
with Oliver’s life ? The sweet jingling bells told 
their gladness, and the poor sister lifted up her 
heart to Him who was once a child, and knows a 
brother’s love—for are we not all His brethren?— 
knows how hard it is to give a loved one up. 
Surely this mute uplifting of her heart to Him, so 
especially near to His people in their need, on 
Christmas Eve near to children, by the remem¬ 
brance of His own childhood, saved her and her 
brother also. There was a struggle, a resistance 
going on hard by in the darkness, a sudden splash, 
a scream, while the weir clamoured on as in sullen 
wrath ; then the rumble of wheels nearer and 
nearer. Then followed the scudding away of feet, 
anon the voice of Uncle Joe, and her own dear 
brother stood by her side. 

“ Run, Maggie, for a lantern; I’m going for a rope; 
Ben’s in the weir. He’s saved my life !’’said he in 
his terror. 

Well, Oliver managed to throw down a rope to the 
gipsy boy, clinging to the water-wheel. A weird 
group they looked in the yellow light of the lantern 
Maggie held, her face the whitest of them all. Safe 
in the mill-house, and Ben in bed, the lads told 
their story. The elder Ben and other fellows had 
planned to rob the mill in the absence of the miller, 
and judging Oliver best away for his purpose, bade 
young Ben write the note, which he did in all good 
faith, never doubtingbut that they had Ruffinhiding, 
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and were about to deliver him up. Discovering 
the scheme after Oliver was at the Frog’s Hole, the 
two boys crept out, with no definite plan as to the 
part they were to play. Falling in with the ruffians, 
they threatened to drown young Greenfield if he 
did not keep quiet, and let them work their will with 
his uncle’s property. Whether they would have made 
good their threat cannot be said, but in the scuffie, 
Ben, siding with Oliver, was hustled into the weir. 

“ And I would have died for ye. I couldn’t have 
seen ye drowned, with them bells a-ringing,” said 
the outcast, gathered, at least for one night, into 
the warmth of home. 

‘•'And you, little missie, began it all, by being 
kind and piteous-like to me, as no one loves.” 
Now he held out his hand to Maggie, and the 
child took it, bending down and kissing it. 

“ I shall so love you now,” she said, “ because 
you have been in danger of dying for my brother.” 

“Ay, by the crowning love of Christmas-time, 


let this grievance be laid aside between the Hugheses 
and the Greenfields. Will you tell your uncle 
this ” spoke the miller, as if moved by the sweet 
influence stealing on with the dawning day. . 

“ Ay, sir, I will,” said the weary, but happy, boy. 

Surely Jesus came down to them all anew that 
night, a sweet, holy, child-like presence of fprgive- 
ness and love. And on the morrow, when Ben 
went out to join his swarthy friends, who had 
hastily struck their camp and flitted, he took a 
portion of the same blessed spirit with him, for 
a few months later there came to Mr. Greenfield 
a note from the elder Ben, as follows :— 

“Mr. Greknfield, — I killed your dog, and you’ll find 
his bones in the weir, but I’ll never harm aught of yours 
again, because our children have been wiser than we, and 
made friends the one with the other, and because of sommat 
about Christmas that I and little Ben are learning.” 

Yes, it is quite certain the sweet influence was 
about them still—Christmas love and forgiveness. 


WHAT SHALL WE PLAY? 


AN ACCOUNT OF SOME 

HAT shall we play?” is*often 
masked on the long evenings of 
winter holidays. Some of the 
following games are new ; others 
are but little known. The first 
we suggest is— 

Corner Rhymes ,—The players 
sit in four corners. Those in one 
corner decide upon a word in 
whispers. The word must be 
one that has three other words 
'.rhyming with it. The players 
act the word, until one of the 
other groups guesses it and begins 
acting one of the rhymes. As 
soon as the third and fourth corner guess they 
act two other rhymes, all three corners keeping 
up the acting until the last has begun acting 
the fourth rhyme-word. When it happens that 
the fourth corner cannot guess the word, or 
guessing it cannot think of a rhyme, they must 
cry that they “ give up! ” and any or all of the 
others may set to work in various ways, sug¬ 
gesting it in dumb show until it is guessed. At 
the end, all the corners cry out their words ; and 
the next corner to the one that began last time 
sets the game going again. Easy words like 
rope—two making the action of turning a skipping- 
rope for a third; grope—on the floor in the corner; 
mope—with heads hanging, or faces to the wall; I 


NEW WINTER GAMES. 

soap—action of washing. Or pour—a cluster 
under a ragged umbrella ; snore ; floor—all sitting 
on it; roar—quietly, children, please, if you do. 
Again, squeeze—as if something were between the 
hands ; sneeze ; please—all pleading with hands 
out; trees—all huddled against the wall, looking up 
as if sheltering under trees. When there is a false 
guess, the players already acting suddenly cease, 
and this is the signal for the guessers to try again. 

When I was apprenticed. — One player says—for 
instance—“When I was apprenticed to a con¬ 
fectioner, the first thing I sold was a J. P.” ; and 
the one that guesses rightly “A Jam Puff,” begins 
again, “ When 1 was apprenticed to a greengrocer, 
the first thing I sold was a B. P.”—“A Bad 
Potato,” some one guesses, and begins again, 
“When I was apprenticedto another trade. 
Three or four letters maybe given—“an O. C. with 
no B.’s,” Old Coat with no Buttons ; “a B. of C.’s,” a 
Bag of Cherries: but then the words may be guessed, 
and acknowledged right,one by one; and little words, 
such as and., of, with, must be said in their place. 

Cat and Mouse. —Two rows of chairs are placed, 
back to back, across the room, not close together, 
but with room to pass between each chair and the 
next, and with a space enough for running about 
between the two rows. In that middle space one 
player stands blindfolded—the Cat. On each side, ; 
behind the chairs, are all the other players, the Mice, 
each having a number, black and plainly written on 
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a round piece of paper or card about the size of an 
egg-plate. They may exchange numbers with 
each other as often as they like, to prevent the 
Cat fi'om knowing where the numbers are or who 
bears them. So long as they do not come into the 
middle space they are as safe as mice behind the 
wainscoting, but in the middle between the two 
rows of chairs the Cat goes about and listens, to 
/:atch what she can. The Cat calls the numbers, 
two at a time ; and the Mice called for must cross 
to the opposite side. Even if they are caught they 
may slip away again, for the Cat has to guess 
which of the two numbers she has. The other 
Mice may try to help the unlucky ones called for, 
by running out of their holes and teasing the Cat 
by touches or little squeaks ; but if they be caught 
there is no guessing of numbers for them. When¬ 
ever she likes, the Cat may gravely remark, “ The 
Cat’s away,” and going to the wall, lay her face 
against it at either end of the space in which 
she runs about. At this signal there is a cry of 
“ The Mice may play,” and they begin to venture 
out and across. If the Cat is wise she will remain 
‘‘ away” a long time, till the Mice are all out and 
close to her. She must give a mew ” before she 
stirsy but the moment after it she may turn round 
and catch whoever she can, or even two or three, 
and then there need be no guessing of numbers. 
The Mouse caught is blindfolded in place of the 
Cat ; and if more than one has been caught, the 
Mice may expect hard times. 

A Ship came Laden .—The players agree upon a 
letter of the alphabet—let us say T, for example. 
They sit in a circle, while one stands in the centre 
holding a handkerchief tied up like a ball. The 
player with the handkerchief throws it to one of 
the others, saying, “ A ship came laden with ”—and 
the player to whom the handkerchief is thrown 
must say a word beginning with T, before the 
thrower has counted six. Whoever misses, or 
gives a word that has been already said, must take 
the place of the player in the centre. The ship 
will come laden with. Tea, Tar, Tittlel^ats, Tons, 


Teeth, Toleration, Towns, Tarts, Travellers, Tell¬ 
tales, Tidy people. Tunes, Thimbles, Toys, and a 
great deal more, until no fresh words can be 
thought of. Rare letters, such as K, Q, X, Z, 
should not be chosen. 

All on a Satiu'day Night .—This must be a 
very old kind of play, for we can trace it back, 
taught by one to another, to an aged lady whose 
memory was remarkable, and whose childhood 
was in the last century. The children stand to 
dance in a ring, and begin singing— 

Who’ll dance, limber, limber? 

Who’ll dance, limber light? 

Who’ll dance, limber, limber, limber, 

All on a Saturday Night? 

Shake out your right hand, 

Shake it in and out; 

Shake out your right hand. 

And turn round about. 

Wlio’ll dance, limber, limber. 

Who’ll dance limber light? 

W’ho’ll dance, limber, limber, limber. 

All on a Saturday Night? 

Shake out your left hand 
Shako it in and out. 

Shake out your left hand. 

And turn round about. 

Who’ll dance, tkc. 

The right foot” and then the “ left footare 
next shaken ; and lastly the verse runs, “Nod your 
head,” the other words always being repeated in 
the same rhymes, with the chorus “ Who’ll dance,’’ 
etc., after each hand and foot are called for, and 
after the head is set nodding. But very few can 
dance till the last “ All on a Saturday night for 
the hands and feet, when once they begin, have 
to go on shaking, and it is no easy performance 
when the head, hands, and feet are all dancing 
together. The turning round, done by each in his 
or her own place, must always come at the right 
time in each verse ; and as all the circle are trying 
to sing and to watch each other’s antics, the old 
dance at least gives them, if nothing else, good 
laugliter and warmth on a wintci-’s evening. 


A WELCOME TO 

EE how the young folk 
Run from the school. 

) Where are they going t 

' ' —^ Off to the pool! 

Rosy-cheeked bairnies 
Ikiger and gay, 

The master has given them 
A half-holiday. 


JACK 1^' ROST. 

The pool is all frozen, 

Silent and still j 
Snow on the roof-top, 

Snow on tlie hill. 

Sliding and skating 
And tumbling they go. 

Oh, how the bairnies 
Welcome the snow I I). B. McKean. 
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Little Folks. 


CHILDREN OF ALL NATIONS : THEIR IIOMES THEIR SCIiOOLROOMS, 

THEIR PLAYGROUNDS. 


L—FRANCE. 


N this series of papers 
we propose to give 
some accounts of the 
daily life—in their 
homes, their school¬ 
rooms, and their 
playgrounds — of 
girls and boys of 
various nations; and 
for our first subject 
it seems fitting to 
speak of the children 
of the great country 
which is nearest to 
our own. 

All nationalities 
have their peculiar 
attributes,not only in 
language, but also in character, costume, education, 
amusements, and even religion. These differences 
arc seen even in infancy, and child-life in France 
and elsewhere has its distinctions, both in the prince 
and the peasant. 

The baby and nurse of a grand Parisian lady 
form a sight worth seeing. The nurse usually 
comes from Burgundy, and is a black-eyed, high- 
coloured, round-faced woman, very picturesquely 
dressed. She wears neither bonnet nor hat, but a 
full-bordered cap surrounded by a ruching or puffing 
of handsome ribbon, the ends of which are so long, 
that they sometimes reach the bottom of her skirt ; 
so that one is inclined to think the rank of the 
mistress is shown by the length of the ribbon-tails 
at the back of the head, like that of the Chinese 
mandarin. Beneath these flowing ribbons is a 
long round cloak, generally of the same colour, 
which serves to shelter the infant. Cherry-colour 
cloak and ribbons are particularly effective, and 
contrast prettily with the baby’s white robes. But 
some parents still send their children to the pro¬ 
vinces to be nursed by the hardy and healthy 
peasant-women. This used to be a general custom, 
but it is not now so much observed as formerly. 
However, infants are frequently consigned to the 
care of the honest country-folk, and are brought 
up with their own children for several years. Thus, 
they have foster-parents, and foster-brothers and 
sisters, to whom they become much attached, and 
who are devoted to them. It is funny to see the 
little master or miss toddling about wfith the peasant 


children, and growing up healthy and happy with 
them amid the orchards and fields of beautiful 
France. The peasant child wears a blue-checked 
blouse or pinafore with long sleeves, and a close 
white cap, and looks like its mother in miniature. 
It is a sad day for all when the foster-child returns 
home. This “ little he or she ” has learnt to look 
upon the friends of the province as the nearest and 
dearest, and does not understand being suddenly 
transported to grand salons, where bare feet are 
not allowed ; or to fine gentlemen and ladies who 
speak a different language from the patois of the 
chauinih'c, or cottage. Patois is another word for 
the brogue or dialect of the province, and must be 
unlearned as fast as possible. And thus education 
begins. 

This does not greatly differ from that of England, 
and is sometimes pursued at home, sometimes 
abroad. Boys go early to the lycccs^ or colleges, 
which are numerous, and the pupils are distin¬ 
guished by a uniform. This resembles the dress 
of an English telegraph-boy, is generally of dark 
blue with brass buttons, and has a red stripe down 
the side of the trousers. The cap is like a mid¬ 
shipman's. But each lycee has something in the 
costume to distinguish it from its fellows. The 
pupils have every incentive to make them in¬ 
dustrious, and it is, indeed, difficult for them to be 
idle, because their tutors and governors are con¬ 
stantly with them at work, at play, and even 
asleep ! Rewards, are offered for every sort of pro¬ 
ficiency, and emulation is stirred up even by the 
hope of a decoration. To be decorc is an honour 
sought by young and old, and boys have sometimes 
ribbons on tlieir breasts, like our old soldiers. 
Perhaps this lielps to make them little men before 
their time, for they are always particularly polite, 
and behave as well as their elders. It is their 
custom, and that of all French people, to ask and 
reply to questions with the addition of Monsieur, 
Madame, or Mademoiselle, which renders their 
conversation far less abrupt than ours. In familiar 
intercourse they use thee and thou, which is called 
iiiioyer^ but it is reckoned more respectful for 
children to you to their parents. 

Although the French are very lively and talkative, 
silence is imperatively enforced during school hours, 
and any pupil who fails in it loses both recreation 
and reward. As morning school usually opens at 
eight o’clock and continues till nearly twelve. 
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these hours of silence, save for the purposes of 
instruction, are sometimes broken by the refractory, 
but never with impunity. The morning begins 
with prayer, and ends with the benediction. Per¬ 
haps we should say bega7i, as many changes are 
taking place in public education in France. 

Girls are strictly educated on these principles. 
If they go to an externaf, or day-school, they 
enter and leave silently, although there may be 
forty, fifty, or even sixty pupils. Supposing so 
large a number, the externat would be divided 
into two principal classes, which would be again 
subdivided into four divisions each. The girls 
from five to twelve years of age would fill those 
from the eighth to the fifth, and those from thirteen 
to eighteen would be placed in the divisions from 
four to one. The idle pupil would remain in her 
division until she rose by in¬ 
dustry ; and so it is everywhere— 
perseverance wins the day. When 
the girls begin lessons they put on 
a black sarraa, or sort of smock- 
frock, to preserve their garments 
from the ink. This reaches from 
the chin to the bottom of the 
skirt, and effectually keeps the 
dress, about which they are very 
particular, from being soiled. 

They look like a flock of crows. 

Writing, dictation, arithmetic, 
verbs, history, geography, and 
the like, occupy the junior pupils, 
but there are some very hard 
names in the list of studies pursued by the 
elders, such as ‘'lexicology, logical and gram¬ 
matical analysis, hononyms, synonyms, epistolary 
style, French narratives,^’ &c. &c. English 
and German are the chief foreign languages 
learnt, and in private education an English 
governess is generally engaged, so that French 
children learn to speak English from nurse 
or governess, as the English learn French from 
bonne or gouvernante. 

The children are very fond of their instructors, 
and as a French lady writes, “fear to displease 
them, and often correct themselves of a caprice 
at home, lest ‘ la petite m^re ’ should complain to 
their teacher.” 

After morning lessons comes the dejeilner, some 
time between eleven and twelve. Now this is not 
actually breakfast, as the name would imply, but a 
sort of luncheon. But there are no great joints of 
meat or heavy puddings such as the English like ; 
only light food, very pleasant to the taste, which 
French cooks well know how to prepare. They 
have a hundred ways of dressing vegetables and 


salads, and as to pastry and confitures these are 
absolutely delicious. They eat cream cheese with 
pounded sugar, and very good it is, and fruit is 
universal. 

Children eat a great deal of bread and fruit, 
which they munch at all hours of the day, 
and are very fond of. The poor children stand 
about the cafes and restaurants with a piece of 
bread in their hands, which they think tastes all 
the better for the fumes that proceed from these 
places, so that they may almost be said to eat 
through their noses. 

It is customary in Paris for the principals of the 
various colleges and schools to take their pupils 
for recreation to the different large squares and 
gardens. Thus, at certain hours, the grand gardens 
of the palaces of the Luxembourg and Tuileries, 
the large open spaces of the 
Palais Royal (of which we have 
given illustrations on pages 21 
and 23 ), the magnificent prome¬ 
nades of the Champs Elysees, the 
delightful alldes of the Pare 
Monceau and the Bois de Bou¬ 
logne, are crowded with young 
people. Here they enjoy their 
ebatSy or various sports. Skipping 
is much in favour amongst the 
girls, and it is remarkable in this 
our age of black stockings, that 
they mostly wear white, which 
are certainly much more natural. 
Hoops, balls, and battledore and 
shuttlecock are much in vogue ; and games 
called la tour, les ro7ides, p7'e7ids gai'de —for 
which there seems no exact English equivalent— 
are generally played. Boys play at ba7'7'ey Pours, 
hide-and-seek, and ball. At the last-named game 
they strike the ball with a racket instead of with 
the hand. They are very fond of blindman’s buff, 
which they call colhi 77iazlla7'd, and there is a 
pretty game named les g7'dces, which is in great 
favour, though, perhaps, not so much as it used to 
be. This is played by throwing hoops by means of 
two long sticks, from one to another, and catching 
them on two other sticks. It is as graceful as its 
name implies. 

Of course French children hav^e many holidays. 
Thursday is the general one in all the schools. 
But they love New Year’s day the best, because 
that is a universal fete. Everybody visits every¬ 
body to interchange good wishes, and “ kisses on 
both cheeks,” as is the French customary salu¬ 
tation. Presents seem to fall from the skies. 
They are called Jt7'e7t7ies, and poor indeed must 
be the child who has not one. The word dtrezme 
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figures in every shop window, and there never 
were shops like those of Paris. On this day 
the boulevards, or streets edged with trees, are 
full of people, old and young, and. every one seems 
in good humour. The Jardins d’Acclimatation are 
full, for here the children never tire of the animals, 
and love to watch the big ostrich pull the little 
carriage-full of small juveniles. Truly it is a gala- 
day. So, too, is Paques, or Easter, with its 


their flounces. They, like the boys, have very 
elegant manners, and are full of life and ready wit. 
Vanity is, perhaps, one of their characteristics, 
perhaps it is also one of ours. 

But they are solemn sometimes, in spite of their 
elastic, volatile nature. When they receive “ their 
first communion,^’ as well as when they are con¬ 
firmed, the girls are dressed entirely in white, from 
the long white veil that falls from their head to 


IN THE GARDENS OF THE PALAIS ROYAL, PARIS. {See p. 22.) 


shops full of Easter eggs, made of chocolate, sugar, 
and what not, which contain all sorts of curiosities, 
and are sometimes as big as one’s head. Dolls in 
full dress, and elegant gifts of every sort come out 
of them. But they are scarcely as curious as the 
poissons r/Avrz/. Instead of making fools ” they 
make presents in France on the first of April, and 
call them “ April fish.” Fish of every kind and size 
are manufactured, chiefly of papier machd, and 
filled with all sorts of funny articles. A pink 
salmon, a silver trout, a gigantic crocodile even 
will attract the children, and cause them a great 
deal of amusement. 

The young ladies are very particular about their 
dress, and would rather spoil their games than 


their white boots ; while the boys have a piece of 
white ribbon bound round the arm. They are 
constantly met in the streets in this dress. So are 
very many children clad in blue, belonging to 
charitable institutions (blue is a favourite colour 
in France). Many of these poor children, like their 
richer brethren, are sent into the country to be 
nursed by the peasants, and as the French are very 
cheerful and good-natured, we will hope that they 
are as kind to these pauper children as they are to 
others ; and we trust, too, that all young people will 
bear in mind, whether they live in town or country, 
that they can imitate what is good and avoid what 
is evil in the peculiar customs and characteristics 
of foreign peoples. Anne Beale. 
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S^OSY cheeks, and sparkling eyes, 
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Shouts of laughter and sur¬ 
prise ; 

Now the foe the castle storm, 
Round about the rampart swarm. 


OW-B ATTLE. 

Fast and thick the snow-shot fly, 
Now ! the time to “ do or die 

See ! the castle’s toppling o’er, 
Laughter louder than before; 



What doth matter frost and snow 
When the blood is in a glow ? 
Who doth not delight to see 
Boys and girls thus merry be ? 

The besieged, in snowy strife. 
Fiercer battle, for dear life; 


Clear young voices, flying curls. 
Troops of romping boys and girls. 

Prostrate when the castle lies, 

The two armies fraternise; 

Friends and foes alike are one. 
All was but a bit of fun. 
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OUR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

SOME NOTABLE SCENES ON SCRIPTURE MOUNTAINS. 

I.—MOUNT SINAI. 


children of Israel were tra- 
through the peninsula 
Sinai ; and I dare say that 
^ most of my readers are aware 
that this lies between the Gulf 
of Akaba on the east and the 
Gulf of Suez on the west. And 
a most mountainous region it is. 

Abruptly from the shores of the Gulf of Akaba 
rises a lofty granite range, some peaks of which 
may well be ranked amongst the giants of the 
earth. From the very centre of this range towers 
the bold head of Sinai itself, whilst the highest 
peaks of the peninsula are gathered around it. 

And in all the world there is, perhaps, not so 
remarkable a mountain-group as this. For not 
only was Sinai the scene of the grandest display 
of the Divine majesty ever witnessed on earth, but 
the group is altogether different in its natural 
appearance from any mountains with which we 
are familiar. 

Travelling through the Alpine district, the eye 
is delighted with the vast pine-forests, the bright 
green slopes of the mountains, the snow-clad peaks, 
and the ever-varying clouds, with their thousand 
forms, and lights, and shades. 

But in the Sinai group, except in some out-of-the- 
way nook, there is not a tree, or shrub, or blade of 
grass to be seen ; all is barren and desolate. The 
naked, solemn-looking cliffs and peaks shoot up 
into a bright, clear, transparent sky, unvaried by 
changing clouds. 

In some places the bare sides are laid open 
from top to bottom by deep wild rents, whilst in 
others the rocks are shivered and shattered, 
making one think of mountains laid in ruins. 

Yet the Sinai mountains have a grandeur and a 
beauty all their own. Though without vestige of 
verdure, they are clothed with ever-varied colours, 
which, whether at sunrise, at sunset, or at full 
blaze of noonday, impart to them a splendour 
which cannot be excelled. The eye of the beholder, 
far from wearying, forgets the total barrenness of 
the mountains, and revels in their unique glory. 

Some of the rocks, travellers tell us, are black, 
some green, others crimson, lilac, maroon, yellow, 
golden, or white. The base of Sinai itself is of a 
deep red, whilst its sides are green, and its summit 
shades off into a transparent grey, tipped with gold. 


How glorious it must be when lighted up by 
the slanting rays of the morning or the evening 
sun, and how awfully grand ! 

The solemnity is deepened by the death-like 
silence that prevails, birds or beasts as rarely 
visiting the scene as man. The slightest sound, 
such as the call of a shepherd in the distant plains, 
or the shout of some chance camel-driver, is heard 
afar ; whilst the firing of a solitary gun, or the fall 
of a single fragment of detached rock, is re-echoed 
from cliff to cliff, and from valley to valley, like the 
sound of thunder. 

Think, then, what it must have been at the 
giving of the Law, when a trumpet, not of earth, 
sounded from the hard top of Sinai, waxing louder 
and louder, amid quickest flashes of lightning, and 
the prolonged roaring of deep thunders ! Well 
might the people tremble, and even Moses himselt 
say, “ I exceedingly fear and quake.” 

Let us take our place amongst the Israelites 
gathered around the mountain, and witness the 
impressive scene. 

At the command of God, Moses has assembled 
them around the mountain’s base. For two hun¬ 
dred years they have been slaves in Egypt, 
governed by the laws of that country ; but now 
they are journeying to “a better land,” the land 
that God has promised to give to Abraham and 
his children for ever. From this time they are to 
become a nation, to be God’s own peculiar people, 
governed by the laws of God, and it is to have 
these laws delivered to them that they are gathered 
round the mountain. 

And in order that they may be careful in the 
future to heed these laws, and to remember that 
the God of their fathers, who has brought them 

out of the land of Egypt, and out of the house of 
bondage,” is a great God, above all others, and 
that His laws are binding, and cannot be broken 
with impunity, their minds must be impressed 
with a sense of His awful majesty, and they must 
stand around Sinai, and hear and see the terrible 
grandeur of His presence. 

For two days they have had to prepare them¬ 
selves, washing their garments, and putting away 
everything accounted unclean. 

At a short distance from the base of Sinai, some 
sort of boundary-line is set, which none are to pass 
over; for if an animal touch the mount, it will 
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have to be killed, and if a man so much as touch 
it with his hand, he is to be ^stoned, or shot 
through. 

Now, on the morning of the third day, a great 
thick cloud wraps the mountain, as in a dark 
mantle. Peals of deepest thunder reverberate 
from mount to mount. Flash of lightning follows 
flash in quick succession. And, oh ! what is 
that ? Still more terrible, a trumpet is blowing, 
and its voice is ‘‘ exceeding loud.’’ Listen to the 
near and distant echoes, waking up the giant 
peaks from their long death-like sleep, and travel¬ 
ling onwards and onwards, carrying awe into the 
hearts of the far-off shepherds of the plains. 

The Lord has descended upon Sinai in fire ! 
The mountain reels to and fro ; and great clouds 
of smoke are going up as from a furnace. 

The blast of that trumpet is yet heard blowing 
loudly, and still more loudly, only to be followed 
by the still more awful voice of God Him¬ 
self, from the midst of the fire and the thick 
smoke. 

‘‘I am the Lord thy God,” the voice says, 
which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
and out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt have 
no other gods before Me.” 

The remaining nine commandments are de¬ 
livered ; but, oh, the solemnity! How can the 
people bear it? No fear now of their touching 
the mountain ! With blanched faces and trembling 
limbs, they fall some distance backwards, and say 
to their leader, in humble tones, and with pale 
quivering lips, Speak thou with us, and we will 
hear ; but let not God speak with us, lest we die.” 

Moses is a man like themselves, and they can 
listen to him. But how can they hear the voice of 
God and live ? 

So Moses is called up the mount, and the com¬ 
mands of God are given to him, to be afterwards 
delivered by him to the people. 

For six days more the thick cloud covers the 
mount, while the glory of the Lord rests upon its 
summit like devouring fire. 

The awe-stricken Israelites gaze upon it in deep 
silence. What mortal eye has ever witnessed a scene 
like that? And Moses—where is he? Out of sight. 
Consumed by the fire, perhaps ; or smothered in 
the smoke, or tossed from the mountain-side, in its 
dreadful quakings ! 

No. He knows well that, when God calls a man 
to do a work for Him, He strengthens him to do it, 
and keeps him in safety amid a thousand threaten¬ 
ing dangers. 

So he has gathered courage, and gone up the mount, 
entering fearlessly into the cloud and the smoke, 
and standing face to face with the manifested glory. 


God writes the commandments on two tables of 
stone, and gives them to Moses. He shows him, 
also, a pattern of the Tabernacle that is to be 
constructed for His worship ; and gives him full 
particulars as to each article of its furniture, with 
directions about many other things. 

Moses is up the mount forty days and forty 
nights, nearly six weeks, without meat or drink- 
And now he descends with his sacred treasure. 

Coming down from the mount, his ears are 
greeted with sounds of singing and dancing. His 
first thought is that the Israelites, during his long 
absence, have been to war, and are now rejoicing 
over some great victory. 

But no ! Thinking their leader lost in the fire 
and smoke on the mount of flame, they have 
brought their jewels of gold to Aaron, and with 
them he has formed the image of a calf, in imitation 
of the idolatrous worship of the country out of 
which they have been brought. And the people, on 
whose behalf such mighty miracles have been 
wrought, and who have witnessed, on the smoking, 
heaving mountain, the terrible signs of the presence 
of God, are dancing round a piece of gold, calling 
it a god, and praising it for saving them from 
slavery. 

Only six weeks before they had heard the 
voice of God proclaiming from the flaming summit 
of Sinai, ‘'Thou shalt have none other gods but 
Me.” They had said to Moses, “ All that the Lord 
hath said unto thee, that will we do.” And now 
they are worshipping a golden calf, fashioned with 
tools by their own hands ! 

The soul of the righteous Moses, who looks dow.n 
with horror, is filled with indignation. He has 
been communing with God. He feels in his in¬ 
most soul how great and glorious God is, and how 
He alone is worthy of adoration. How shall he 
commit to such a people the holy laws freshly 
graven by God Himself on the stones held in his 
hands ? How shall he even read them in their 
polluted hearing ? Impossible ! 

In his righteous anger, he dashes down the 
tablets ; and, falling on the hard granite, they are 
broken to atoms. 

The calf is taken and burned in the fire, and 
ground to a powder. The ashes are gathered, and 
put in water ; and the people, to show them their 
extreme folly, are made to drink it. 

At the intercession of Moses, the people are 
forgiven, and God promises to give them another 
copy of the commandments. But this time Moses 
is himself to hew the stony tablets, and take them 
with him up the mount. 

The Israelites are once more warned against 
coming near the mountain ; and, once again, Moses 
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is seen ascending its bare side, carrying with him 
the two tables of stone. 

Again a great cloud envelops the mountain-top ; 
but, this time, instead of the blowing of the trumpet, 
a voice is heard proclaiming, not commandments 
which all fail to keep, but, “ The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, longsuffering and abun¬ 
dant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thou¬ 
sands, forgiving iniquity, and transgression,and sin.^^ 

Oh, beautiful words, showing forth the highest 
glory of the great God of heaven ! words less grand, 
but more beautiful, than the white flames that had 
before played over the mountain-top, falling on the 
grateful ear of Moses like pearly drops of dew on a 
parched land. How great God is ! How terrible 
in His majesty ! And yet how merciful, and long- 
suffering, and forgiving towards His weak and 
erring creatures ! He will blot out the sins of His 
people whom He loves, even the flagrant sin 
committed at the foot of Sinai. 

So the grieved heart of Moses is comforted, and 
he again remains on the mount ‘‘with the Lord, 
forty days and forty nights.’^ 

No need for either bread or water. God.is 
speaking with him, and earthly wants are unfelt, 
and unthought of. 

Now he comes down again, with the holy tables 
in his hand, not to find the people given up to 
idolatry as before, but watching and waiting for his 
return. 

But what makes them afraid to come near him ? 
he wonders ; and why do they fall back in fear ? 
Only look at his face, how it is shining ! And he 
does not know it. He has caught the glory of the 
presence in which he has stood, and not even 
Aaron, the High Priest, can bear to look at him. 

So he puts a veil over his face, that the eyes of 
the Israelites may not be dazzled, and thus covered, 
he tells them all that God has said to him up the 
mount, and exhorts them to have nothing to do 


with the false gods of the heathen nations around, 
but to serve Him alone whose glory they have 
witnessed on Mount Sinai. 

All this we have followed in our imagination, 
and have tried to fancy the effect of that great hea¬ 
venly voice speaking out of the furnace, and rever¬ 
berating from the surrounding heights, till we are 
inclined to cover our faces with our hands, and 
with bowed heads cry, “Holy,holy, holy. Lord God 
of hosts! 

What a glorious dispensation that was, when 
many thousands of angels, as we read in the 
Psalms, stood upon the burning mount as the 
very voice of God was heard, and when “ Sinai 
was moved at the presence of the Lord, at the 
presence of the God of Israel,” and His glory 
lighted up the face of His servant Moses. But, as 
St. Paul tells us, the dispensation under which we 
live is far more glorious. The Israelites, he says, 
came “to the mount that burned with fire, and 
unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and to 
the sound of a trumpet,” and a voice too awful for 
them to listen to, so that they shook with fear. 
But we have come to Mount Sion and to God, 
who, through Jesus Christ, speaks to us in accents 
of love and tenderness, proclaiming Himself “ Our 
Father,” watching over us, caring for us, providing 
for our every need, and asking for our love in 
return—a Father who so loves us that Lie gave up 
His well-beloved Son for us all. 

Then, too, the Israelites had the commandments 
of God written on tables of stone, but God’s chil¬ 
dren have them written by His blessed Spirit on 
their hearts. And while the brightness of Moses^ 
face was an outward glory, which passed away, 
the glory which lighted up the face of Stephen, 
and which belongs to every faithful child of God, 
is that inner glory of His presence which abides 
for ever, and which, at last, will change us into His 
I perfect image. H. D. 


BIBLE EXERCISES FOR 

1. What are said to be more desirable than gold, and 
sweeter than honey ? 

2. What king of Judah had his name pronounced by 
one of the prophets long before his birth ? 

3. What king of Persia was similarly named, and 
destined to accomplish a noble work with regard to 
the Jews? 

4. What boy, carefully brought up by his mother, 
rose to be a minister of Christ, and to have the care of 
one of the churches ? 

5. What king of Judah suffered serious loss through 
taking foolish advice from young companions, and reject¬ 
ing the counsel of his seniors ? 

6. A\hich of the judges, through unfaithfulness to the 

(T/ie Anrtoers will be p? 
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trust committed to him, caused the enemies of Israel 
to rejoice ? 

7. What New Testament texts tell us that the drought 
in Ahab’s reign lasted three years and a half. 

8. What kind of fishes were unclean ? 

9. What archangel is mentioned as contending with 
the devil ? 

10. Where do we read that Joseph, when in prison, 
was, at one time, cruelly bound with fetters ? 

11. Where are we told that, on the going of the 
Israelites out of Egypt, there was not one person unable 
through weakness, to accompany the rest? 

12. What two men were inspired with wisdom to do 
the “cunning work” of the Tabernacle ? 

'ed in the next Number.) 
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HAPPY MOMENTS. 


(See Coloured Frontispiece.) 



N sunshine days when autumn flowers 
are out, 

And fields are bare of all the 
golden sheaves ; 

|i When sweet winds through the tree- 
tops laugh and shout, 

And half the path is brown with fallen 
leaves : 

Then, while my doggie races at my side, 
Dear father gives his little girl a ride. 


They say a “coach and six” is very grand— 

The Queen, I think, must always ride in one— 
But, oh, there’s not a queen in all the land 
Has such a coachman, full of love and fun. 


As my dear father ; and six horses fine 
Would never beat this famous steed of mine. 

He’s horse and coachman both in one, you see. 
When in his barrow I am wheeled along ; 

With him I am as safe as safe can be. 

He is so very gentle and so strong : 

Breezes and sunbeams softly kiss my face. 

And all the garden is a faiiry place. 

We go so fast. I’m sometimes half afraid. 

Or should be if my father were not near ; 

If danger came he’d save his little maid. 

And so there’s pleasure in my very fear. 

Tlien does my heart laugh with a silent glee, 

And all the clear blue hea\Tn smiles down on me. 


A. M. 


“A SNUG LITTLE ISLAND.” 


F you examine a map of Europe 
you will notice, not without dif¬ 
ficulty, a little speck in the North 
Sea some thirty-six miles north¬ 
west of the mouth of the river 
Elbe. This little almost in¬ 
visible speck is an island called Heligoland. It 
belongs to Great Britain, having been ceded to 
this country by the Danes in 1814. Denmark in 
an evil hour identified herself with the cause of the 
first Napoleon, and the loss of Heligoland was 
only one of the results of her misguided policy. 
The island is to-day known chiefly as the favourite 
seaside resort of the Hamburghers, and though it 
is a British possession no English is spoken by the 
natives. Its name is supposed to mean the Holy 
Island, tradition affirming that at one period of 
its existence—many centuries ago—the isle was 
covered with temples for pagan worship that have 
long since disappeared. 

Heligoland is one mile in length, about half a mile 
broad, and triangular in shape. It consists of an 
Upper and Lower Town, and is surrounded on all 
sides by steep red cliffs, except at the part upon 
which the Lower Town is built. Nearly a quarter 
of a mile east of the main island is a long, low- 
lying, sandy hill or “ dune,” which affords splendid 
bathing. Access from the Lower to the Upper 
Town, on the cliffs above, is obtained by means 
of a wooden stair of 190 steps. Naturally enough, 
since there is constant need to travel between the 
two “ Towns,” this stair is a prominent feature in 
Heligoland existence. It is the test alike of 


youthful vigour and of failing strength. The island 
children cannot conceive of a country without a 
stair, and the lads of the colony—like boys all the 
world over—often adopt the dangerous practice of 
accomplishing the descent by sliding down the 
balusters, a pastime that is sometimes indulged 
in by people of maturer years. The flat-topped 
rock is occupied by a lighthouse, a battery, a 
powder magazine, and pasture for 200 sheep. 
From one end to the other there runs a footpath 
called the “Highway,” or “Potato Lane.” The 
streets, clean and paved with red brick, are ex¬ 
cessively narrow, the only vehicles being peram¬ 
bulators and wheelbarrows, while horse or ass is 
never—or scarcely ever—seen in the island. 
The two or three ’cows which supply the milk 
during the season duly retire with the last of the 
visitors to Plamburg, 100 miles distant. The 
houses of the poorer folk resemble ship cabins, the 
bed.s being nailed against the wall like berths, or 
built in recesses in the walls. 

The inhabitants love liberty and independence. 
They are proud of their “ right little, tight little ” 
island, and when business calls them away from it, 
they always weary to get back home. The rhyme 
which finds most favour amongst the people is 
one which, being interpreted, asserts that— 

“ Green is the land, 

Red is the strand, 

White is the sand, 

These are the colours of Heligoland.” 

This rhyme indeed. Dr. Robert Brown suggests, 
may be regarded as their “ national anthem.” 
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The Heligolanders earn their livelihood from the 
harvest of the sea, though a fair amount of business 
is done by letting lodgings during the season.” 
From June to October hundreds of visitors besiege 
it, and during this period it may be described as 
a suburb of Hamburg, the bulk of the strangers 
hailing from that 
prosperous city. 

In winter the 
natives have the 
little island all to 
themselves. The 
Heligoland men 
are tall, strong, 
with regular fea¬ 
tures, and are 
superior in build 
to their relatives 
cn the mainland. 

The women are 
rather handsome, 
with small feet, 
well-shaped slen¬ 
der hands, and 
long hair, for 
which i n d e e d 
they are famous. 

As compared 
with the German 
or Dutch pea¬ 
sant women, they 
easily bear the 
palm. In their 
dress they rather 
affect gay co- 
lours,thc younger 
ones especially, 
like the “ Rose” 
whom the artist 
has depicted on 
this page. The 
dress consists of 
scarlet skirt, with 
a “ body ” and 
apron, generally 
of some light 

brown “ stuff.” The bonnet is a product peculiar 
to the island. It is a piece of pasteboard bent in 
the shape of a bonnet, over which is fastened a 
square piece of silk, satin, or poplin, occasionally 
embroidered behind with lace. 

The population numbers about 3,000 souls. As 
already noted, the men are fishers and pilots. The 
yearly value of the fisheries— which comprise mainly 
lobsters, crabs, herring, cod, and flat fish—amounts 
to upwards of /5,ooo. Trade is carried on 


THE ROSE or HELIGOLAND.” 


by barter, the fish being exchanged with the mer¬ 
chants of Hamburg and Bremen for the goods 
which the Heligolanders require. The natives are 
keen, shrewd, and honest. Theft is practically 
unknown, and the few cases with which the magis¬ 
trate is troubled arise from the street brawls which 

now and then 
take place. The 
men are usually 
serious, and 
rarely joke a- 
mong themselves 
or with stran¬ 
gers, and, oddly 
enough, all the 
young men are 
particularly re¬ 
served. Of course 
the women are 
not nearly so 
grave. They are 
all more lively as 
well as talka¬ 
tive. Though they 
are rather gt'od- 
looking, they get 
early aged and 
weatherbeaten, 
owing to the 
anxiety of house¬ 
hold affairs and 
other causes. For 
the men are ad¬ 
dicted to the vile 
habit — common 
among all un¬ 
civilised and too 
many civilised 
races — of allow¬ 
ing the women 
to do very nearly 
the whole of the 
manual labour of 
the house, field, 
and garden. Ac¬ 
cordingly we find 

that the females have to pay in premature age the 
penalty of their lords’ laziness. 

The climate is very bracing, but the winters are 
wet and stormy. The air is so saturated with 
saline spray that the rain will leave a slight deposit 
of salt after it has evaporated. During the winter, 
communication with the mainland is maintained 
by boat once a weeJe, though the island is often 
completely isolated for a considerable period by 
rough weather, drift ice, and various other causes. 
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Rats and mice are found in Heligoland in plenty, 
but the oft-quoted story about the rabbits, and the 
ruin which their burrowing was fast bringing upon 
the doomed isle is declared by a competent 
authority to be pure romance. The sea is making 
rapid inroads upon parts of the Holy Isle, and it 
is not unlikely that at some far-distant period all 


that will remain of this out-of-the-world spot will 
be a wave-lashed rock, the haunt of the gull and 
the cormorant. 

I am indebted to Dr. Robert Brown’s instructive 
and entertaining writings on this lonely but not 
forsaken British “ colony ” for the facts contained 
in my short article. James A. Manson. 


PRINCE PIMPERNEL; 

OR, kitty’s adventures in fairyland and the regions adjoining. 


A Fahy Story. By Hartley Richards. 



CHAPTER I.—HOW KITTY VEXED THE HEART OF 

MRS. GUBBINS. 

HE sparrows 
could not make 
it out at all. 
They hopped 
about upon 
the leads and 
looked quite 
puzzled. They 
laid their lit¬ 
tle heads together, 
and twittered and 
chirruped, but the 
wisest of them all 
could not throw 
^one ray of light up¬ 
on the question. 
There was one 
sparrow among them, it is true, who knew more 
than they supposed about many things ; but he 
was a silent sparrow, who always kept aloof, and 
no one asked him what he thought about the 
matter. Of all the rest there was not one who 
could tell why Kitty never came with the crumbs 
that Monday morning. 

Now I know more than the sparrows knew, and 
I can tell you why it was. It was all through Mrs. 
Gubbins. For on Sunday evening Mrs. Gubbins 
caught Kitty in the act of climbing to her little 
garret with something smuggled in her apron. 

What have you got there ? ” shouted Mrs. 
Gubbins, in an angry tone. 

“ Only crumbs for the sparrows,” answered Kitty, 
meekly. 

“ Crumbs for the sparrows, indeed ! ” cried Mrs. 
Gubbins. “ How dare you be wasting your time 
about the sparrows, with the house as full as ever 
it can hold, and all them boots and things to 
black—a many more than ever you can do without 
your betters helpin’ of you as it is! Pll sparrow you!” 


Now Kitty did not know in the least what it 
would feel like to be “ sparrowed,” but she was 
sure, from Mrs. Gubbins’ fierce looks, that it would 
be something very terrible, and in her fright at the 
thoughts of it she let all the crumbs drop from her 
apron on the stairs. 

“ There you go! ” screamed Mrs. Gubbins. 
“ If ever I did see the likes in all my born 
days ! Just as if there wasn’t messes enough of 
the lodgers to be clearing up all day long without 
your shedding crumbs all down the clean stair 
soon as ever it’s scrubbed and put tidy for the 
week. Get along, do, and fetch the dus’p’n ! ” 

So saying, Mrs. Gubbins gave poor little Kitty 
a tingling box on the ear, which nearly sent her 
head first to the bottom of the flight. And that, 
you see, is how it came about that Kitty had no 
crumbs for the sparrows on that Monday morning. 

It was the first time for many and many a day 
that such a thing had happened, and great was the 
consternation which it caused. Some of the older 
and graver birds remarked that things had come 
to a pretty pass in sparrowdom when the crumbs, 
which had never failed them within the memory of 
the oldest sparrow in Britannia Terrace, suddenly 
ceased to appear, and they almost shed tears over 
the wickedness of the rising generation of sparrows 
which had brought such troubles on their race. 
Other more philosophic sparrows perked up their 
beaks, and said, “Pooh, pooh! the wickedness 
of the rising generation has nothing to do with it ; 
it all depends upon the great law of crumbs.” 

While the philosophers upon the leads were 
debating this point with some warmth, poor little 
Kitty was sitting, half dressed, in her garret, with 
red and swollen eyes, thinking only of her sparrows, 
and ashamed to show her face at the tiny attic 
window without a morsel to give them. Her 
sparrows were almost the only creatures that she 
had to love besides old Nip, the next-door neigh¬ 
bour’s dog, and it did seem hard that she might 
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not feed them any more. Supposing that they 
were to leave off coming of a morning now that 
they were not fed ! Supposing that they should 
go away and forget her altogether ! Supposing 
that when the winter came they should starve in 
the cold snow for want of some one to give them 
crumbs ! How hard it seemed ! and the crumbs 
were not one bit of use to Mrs. Gubbins. 

But Kitty, sitting on her bedside with her eyes 
full of tears, never saw the Silent Sparrow peeping 
in. _ 

CHAPTER II.—HOW THE HEART OF MRS. 

GUBBINS MELTED. 

I TTY did not long sit crying by her bed- 
jKnC side, for, although it was early and no one 
else was stirring, there was work waiting 
for Kitty, and she knew it. There were rooms to 
dust, and boots to clean, and breakfast-tables to be 
laid. And Kitty set to work with a will, for she 
was a good little girl, and tried hard to do well. 
She was nearly always cheerful, too, and used to 
sing to herself as she worked, but on this particular 
morning she was so sorry about the sparrows that 
she could not sing. 

There was one pair of boots about which Kitty 
always took special pains : they were the boots of 
an old sea-captain who lodged in the parlour. 
Big, benevolent boots they were, broad at the toes 
and easy round the ankles. He was an old bachelor, 
was the captain, with a bald head and spectacles 
and corns, and he had been very kind to Kitty 
ever since he had come, and once he gave her a 
shilling, and once he gave her a kiss, the first that 
she had ever had since she left the orphan school. 
Mrs. Gubbins took the shilling away from her, but 
she could not well take away the kiss, and so long 
as Kitty could keep that she did not care much 
about the shilling. It was a strange idea, certainly, 
for an old gentleman to kiss a little servant-girl, 
and Kitty had often puzzled about it, and could 
not make out why he was so kind to her, but she 
took particular care about his boots. 

Now the captain noticed Kitty’s red eyes on that 
Monday morning, and wanted to know what it 
was all about, and Kitty had to tell him. And as 
she told how the sparrows had gone without their 
breakfast, the tears began to flow afresh. 

But that very evening, to Kitty’s great astonish¬ 
ment, Mrs. Gubbins cut a great slice from the 
captain’s loaf, and called out sliarply to Kitty^ 

Hold your apron. There ! Bother the sparrows ! 
Feed ’em if you like.” 

So Kitty fed them, for they nearly all came again 
the next morning, all but a few philosophers who 
had proved quite clearly that the great law of 


crumbs, having turned out to be an untrustworthy 
empirical uniformity, or fortuitous concatenation of 
circumstances, it would be folly to expect crumbs 
again. They felt bound to’ make their conduct 
tally with their theory, though, truth to tell, they 
had some inward misgivings whether crumbs might 
not come again after all. 

It was a mystery to Kitty how the old bachelor 
could ever have moved the heart of Mrs. Gubbins. 
But, to be sure, the lodgers were great people, and 
must be very rich, and it was to be expected that 
they could do a great many things which other 
people could not. Mysteries, however, did not end 
here, for a few days after Mrs. Gubbins had relented 
in this wonderful way about the sparrows, the 
captain called Kitty to him and asked her whether 
she would like a holiday. Kitty’s dark eyes stood 
wide with wonder. Such a thought had never so 
much as entered her head before. She had never 
had a holiday, she said ; and she was sure that Mrs. 
Gubbins would never think of giving her one. 
But the old gentleman assured her that it was all 
arranged already. And, sure enough, no sooner 
were the breakfast-tables cleared than Mrs. Gubbins 
told her to put on her bonnet and shawl and be off, 
for Mrs. Hemmings was coming in for the day. 
And as Kitty was tying her bonnet-strings she 
overheard her add that she '^didn’t know how the 
little minx had got round that old muff, but it 
didn’t signify to her, so that he paid the day’s wage 
to Mrs. Hemmings.” 

And Kitty, as she pinned her shawl, wondered 
why Mrs. Gubbins called the captain a “ muff,” and 
wished that all the other people were muffs too. 


CHAPTER III .—HOW KITTY FORGOT TO TAKE 
CARE OF NUMBER ONE. 


the end of Britannia Terrace Kitty 
paused; for it was a question what was 
the proper thing to do when people had 
holidays. She had heard the lodgers talk of 
going to the Crystal Palace, and to Rosherville 
and Gravesend, but she did not know where 
those places were, or whether sixpence and a 
piece of bread-and-cheese was luggage enough 
to take when people travelled to such distant parts 
of the world. So she sat down there, just at the 
corner where Britannia Terrace meets Providence 
Court, and pondered. And as slic sat there, Nip 
lound her out and came wagging his tail as well as 
lie could, and looking a shade less woe-begone 
than he did sometimes. And Kitty thought that 
she could not do better than take counsel with 
Nip upon this great question of holidays, so she 
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put her arms round his body and tugged him into 
her lap. Nip was not a handsome dog, for his tail 
curved outwards like the handle of a pump, and, 
what was worse, his ribs were far more prominent 
than they should have been. But that was Nip’s 
misfortune, not his fault, and was entirely owing to 
a deficiency in his diet. Nip, at any rate, was a 
faithful friend, and so he was beautiful in Kitty’s 
eyes ; and there he sat and blinked at her, while 
she asked him how he thought that she ought to 
spend her holiday. 

But neither Nip nor Kitty saw the vSparrow 
looking down from the eaves above them. 

This great question, however, of the best way to 
spend a holiday was not left for Kitty and Nip to 
decide ; events decided it for them. And this is 
how it came about. 

While Kitty was sitting at the corner of that 
dingy, noisy London street, her deliberations were 
interrupted by a shrill sound—a sound that could 
be heard above all the din and clatter of the heavy 
traffic. It was a voice which Kitty heard ; not a 
musical or a beautiful voice, but one which for all 
that brightens many a little pale and peaky face. 

“ Roity—toity ! ” cried the voice; and up jumped 
Kitty, down jumped Nip, and away sped the little 
girl to see the fun. 

Mr. Punch was at present invisible. He had 
withdrawn into his private apartments, where he 
was at that very moment jammed in between Judy 
and Joey. 

But although his beloved features were unseen, 


it was sufficient that his voice was heard. That 
voice was the signal for the gathering of the clans. 
Down the courts, and rows, and alleys came the 
devotees of Mr. Punch ; hurrying, scuttling, 
scampering, scrambling, helter-skelter, head-over¬ 
heels, shuffling along in ragged shoes, clattering 
along in wooden shoes, 'or flying fleet-footed in 
no shoes at all—tumbling over each other in their 
haste to pay homage to their hump-backed liege. 

It'was not many seconds before Kitty formed 
one of the retinue, and the thump of the drum, and 
the shrill toot-toot of the Pan’s-pipes sent a thrill of 
joy to her little beating heart. Mr. Pun*ch, how¬ 
ever, was like some Eastern monarchs—he kept 
himself wrapped in mystic seclusion. He did not 
choose to show himself. His palace swayed from 
side to side, as the bearer of it looked right and 
left in the hope of sighting some windowful or 
young faces where he might be sure of a few 
ha’pence. 

But no such group was to be seen. And the 
palace was borne along all the length of that street, 
and the next, and the next to that, without the 
faithful followers of Mr. Punch catching so much 
as a glimpse of his countenance. And still it was 
“roity-toity ! roity-toity ! ” street after street, till 
Kitty had wandered quite a long way from 
Britannia Terrace without ever a thought of how 
she was to find her way back. 

At length, however, the mystic curtains as¬ 
cended,. and after a preliminary flourish on the 
drum and Pan’s-pipes, King Punch appeared with a 
beaming face, and bowed his acknowledgments to 
his numerous and loyal subjects. And then fol¬ 
lowed all the tragic story. Punch, indifferent as 
ever to public opinion, took his stand upon the 
ways of the good old times when kings really 
were kings, and could do as they liked. He beat 
his wife ; he threw his baby out of the window; 
he hanged the hangman on his own gallows ; and 
he killed the beadle, the doctor, and the negro all 
at one blow. Even Joey, the clown, escaped only 
by ducking his head just in the nick of time ! 

Kitty had managed with great efforts to struggle 
through the crowd to a doorstep, and there she 
now stood, with a ragged little girl on one side, 
and a rough-looking boy on the other, watching 
the drama with breathless interest. It had just 
come to the most amusing part of all. Punch 
and Joey were having a fine game at hide-and- 
seek. V 

Such a chasing and dodging! Such a thwacking, 
and diving, and poking, and missing ! And such 
bursts of laughter breaking from the crowd as they 
watched the tricks of the cunning little clown 1 
Kitty thought she had never seen anything so fine 
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ill all her life. She was looking on with eyes and 
mouth wide open, when just at that moment she 
heard a plaintive little voice say, “ 1 wish I could 
see,” and looking down she saw a poor little boy 
with a crooked back, who was standing on tiptoe 
and trying vainly to catch a glimpse of the show 
between the broad backs of the people. 

Kitty pitied the poor little fellow. It was all 
very well to laugh at old hump-backed Punch, but 
when real people had crooked backs that was quite 
different, and Kitty thought how hard it must be 
to go through life like that. So she gave a last 
lingering look at the show, then another look at 
the little hunchback, and then drawing in a big 
breath, she got down from her step, helped him up, 
and left him looking so pleased and happy that it 
made her feel happy too. For some time she tried 
to find another place. She strained her neck to see 
over the shoulders of the grown-up people who 
fringed the crowd ; she tried in vain to creep 
between them ; but at length she grew tired of 
trying, and went sorrowfully away, while Punch’s 
“ roity-toity! got fainter and fainter behind 
her. 

But the Sparrow was perched upon a chimney¬ 
pot hard by and saw it all. 


CHAPTER IV.—HOW KITTV CAME 
TO BE LOCKED IN THE PARK. 

OW Kitty had not gone 
very far when she 
began to think that’ 
it must be time for 
her to turn back- 
And it was not until then that she 
found herself uncertain by which 
road she had come. What to do 
she did not know. She dared not 
speak to the fine ladies and gentle¬ 
men passing to and fro, nor yet to 
those terrible policemen, whose 
business it was to lock people up 
in prison. So Kitty wandered on, 
hoping by good fortune to meet 
some poor and shabby person of 
whom she might be less afraid to 
ask the way. 

In this hope she had walked 
the length of several streets, and 
at length began to feel quite tired. 
It was a hot June day, and she 
was longing for some shady place 
where she might rest a bit, when 
a sudden turn of the road opened 
up to her view such wonders as 


made her half forget her weariness. There was 
a long wooden paling and a gate, and beyond 
them a broad stretch of soft grass, such as 
she had never before seen, reaching far, far 
away, and sloping upwards till it was lost in the 
shadows of a line of leafy trees running right 
and left along a distant ridge. Here and there 
the sweep of level turf in the foreground was 
broken by clumps of elms, beneath whose shade 
children were playing; little ladies prettily dressed, 
who ran about, or skipped, or tossed their balls to 
one another, laughing merrily, and seeming as 
happy as children could be. But when Kitty saw 
the little ladies her heart sank within her, for she 
thought this must be a garden for grand people. 
So she stood doubting, till a tiny blue-eyed child 
came peeping through the railings, and after 
earnestly looking at Kitty for a minute, asked, 
very gravely, “ Why don’t oo turn and play ? ” 

The nurse came and pulled the little one away, 
scolding her for speaking to “ a common person’s 
child,” and that made Kitty’s heart rather sore, 
but after that she was emboldened to venture 
through the gate, and found herself for the first 
time in her life in a London park. 

So away she went up the grassy slope, leaving 
the laughing little gentlefolk behind her, till she 
came to the long stretch of trees which had first 
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met her eye. She found that it was a beautiful 
avenue, fit for the fairies themselves. There were 
sweet-smelling limes, where the bees and the 
fairies might hold concerts together in the sum¬ 
mer days, and where even now the round buds 
hung like tiny drumsticks ready for the orchestra. 

Then there werel brave old chestnuts, with their 
fan-like fronds, each one a canopy fit for Queen 
Mab herself. And poplars, with long, dangling 
leaves, which the fairies love to set a-swinging and 
a-twinkling as they dart among them on the 
wings of the 
summer breeze. 

And there were 
elms, too, with 
their rough 
channelled bark, 
where the fairies 
teach the ants 
to run ; and sy¬ 
camores, where 
the elfin house¬ 
wives hang their 
keys when the 
summer comes 
and the holidays 
begin. And lit¬ 
tle Kitty walked 
among all these 
beautiful trees 
till her heart 
was quite full ot 
wonder and hap¬ 
piness. Then 
the trees parted, 
and she came 
out under the 
open sky—such 
a broad, bright 
sky! And she 
wondered and wondered what the fleecy clouds 
that flecked it might be made of, till she grew tired 
of wondering and left it to the skylarks to find 
out if they could. 

And then she came to a deep, cool place, where 
the water gleamed among the bushes, and there 
she found a lot of little ragged boys fishing with 
thread and bent pins for sticklebacks and miller’s 
thumbs. But they were "all too busy with their 
angling to notice little Kitty, so Kitty left them 
presently and was soon engaged in watching some 
little girls who were feeding the ducks with pieces 
of bread. There were ducklings, all covered with 
yellow down (how Kitty longed to hold one in her 
hand); and mother-ducks,who gave a low “quack- 
quack ! ” as they paddled with dignity among their 


broods; and drakes, with curly feathers in their tails, 
and heads that gleamed with green and gold. And 
presently some glorious old swans came gliding 
by, with their proud necks shining in the sun as 
they turned their head from side to side, or bent 
them back to plume their wings. And after them 
came two black swans sailing slowly along with, 
their sad, piping note, like those weeping for the 
world’s wickedness, or like mourners thinking 
regretfully over the irrevocable past. And these 
she followed, wondering at their shrill note, and 

admiring their 
coral beaks, till 
they led her to 
a broad expanse 
of water, which 
shone gloriously 
in the afternoon 
sun. And away 
beyond the far¬ 
ther shore she 
could see white 
houses in ter¬ 
races, marking 
where the city 
met the park. 

And here Kit¬ 
ty now sat down 
amongst the 
shrubs in a little 
cosy nook, and 
looked across 
the water, and 
listened to the 
clear note of the 
thrush sounding 
out so pure and 
so strong in the 
hush of evening. 
And then her 
thoughts went roving back to Britannia Terrace, 
and the old gentleman who had kissed her; 
and farther back ■ still to the orphan school, and 
to some room dimly pictured, which lay even 
farther back than that—a room with a cot in it, and 
a face seeming as if it belonged to another world 
divided by a great gulf from this, which looked 
down upon her with tender eyes. And, thinking 
upon this, her eyelids grew heavy, and her head 
drooped against the tree-trunk. 

The evening primrose began to spread its bloom. 
The leaves of the trees grew black against the twi¬ 
light sky. The mist rose from the lake and settled 
in dew-drops on the grass. The hush of evening 
was broken only by the faint hum of the distant 
city, or by the occasional quack of some old duck 
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disturbed by ill dreams ; and Kitty slept with the 
deep sleep of a weary child, while the lights one by 
one appeared in the windows of the distant terrace, 
making long golden streaks on the surface of the 
water, and the voice of the park-keeper in the dis¬ 
tance told that he was making fast the gate for the 
night. 


CHAPTER V.—HOW THE FAIRIES CAME TO THE 
RESCUE. 

ND SO it came about that Kitty was locked 
in the park; and if it had not been for 
that, I dare say 
this wonderful story ^ 

would never have been 
written, for this adven¬ 
ture in the park was 
really the beginning of 
all the marvels that, I 
have to tell. 

It is a very serious 
thing, you see, to be 
ever so far from home 
and not to know a bit 
which way to get 
there; and a still more 
serious thing to get 
locked in a park at 
night-time, with iron 
spikes all round that 
you cannot possibly 
climb over; and the 
most serious thing of 
all to be lying on the 
damp grass, as Kitty 
was, with nothing but 
a print frock and an old threadbare shawl to keep 
the cold out. 

But the fairies, bless you, they know everything ! 
and they saw what a serious thing this was, and 
so, of course, they came to Kitty’s help, and that is 
how this authentic history came to be narrated. 

Kitty was awakened with a start by a loud clap 
of thunder. The clouds had gathered while she 
was sleeping, and now they were chasing each other 
wildly overhead, while the wind moaned through 
the trees, and the big drops came patter ! patter ! 
patter ! on the shivering leaves. A flash of light¬ 
ning, followed by another peal of thunder, made 
poor little Kitty tremble with terror. It was so 
dark that she could not see a yard before her, and 
she would not have dared to move a step even if 
she had known which way to go. 

So she crouched down beside a tree, shaking with 
the cold and wondering whatever she should do. 



"HR WAS HOLDING THE UMBRELLA ”(/. 37). 


Suddenly she heard a peculiar grating voice, 
which seemed to be addressing itself to her. 

“ What I can’t make out,” said the voice, ‘‘ is 
why you don’t come under my gingham; it is 
plenty big enough for two, if only you would make 
yourself of a respectable size.” 

Kitty started to her feet, and strained to see who 
the speaker might be. The moon gleamed through 
a rift in the clouds, and showed a waste of 
sodden grass and dripping boughs, but not a 
soul was anywhere in view. 

“Folk who hold their noses so mighty high in 
the air can’t be expected to see anybody of a 

proper size.” 

The words seemed 
to come from the 
ground ; and, looking 
down, Kitty perceived 
what appeared to be a 
tiny man. In figure 
he was square built, 
and he wore a green 
shooting-coat, with a 
buff waistcoat. He 
held above his head 
a tiny umbrella, which 
could not have been 
above three inches 
across, and yet for him 
it was plenty large 
enough. He stood per¬ 
fectly still, with his 
head thrown back, 
and the corners of his 
huge mouth turned 
down with a sulky ex¬ 
pression, as though he 
were very much offended with something or 
somebody. 

Now Kitty was sorry that the little man should 
be offended, so she said, very politely— 

“ I beg your pardon, sir ; but I really did not 
know that you were standing there before : it is 
such a very dark night.” 

“ Oh, of course ! of course !—it is always so with 
you mortals. You let yourselves grow to such an 
unconscionable size that you are continually over¬ 
looking the very people who would help you.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied Kitty, “ I should be only too 
glad if you would help me; for I have lost my way.” 

“ The park’s been locked these two hours,” re¬ 
plied the stranger, curtly. 

“ What shall I do, then, sir ? ” asked poor Kitty. 

“ Get under my umbrella to begin with,” answered 
the little man, “ unless you want to catch cold.” 

Indeed, sir; but I am afraid it would hardly 
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cover us both, would it ? ” suggested Kitty, scarcely 
knowing whether to laugh or cry as she measured 
the ridiculous little mushroom with her eye. 

“ Not cover us ! Of course it will, if you decres- 
centiate.” 

‘‘ If I wliat^ sir ? ’’ cried Kitty, with amazement, 

“ Decrescentiate, stupid ! ” 

I don’t know how, sir,” said poor Kitty, quite 
perplexed. 

“ Of course you don’t. Mortals don’t know any¬ 
thing. I must do it for you, then, that’s all.” 

So saying, he directed her to keep perfectly still, 
and on no account whatever to blink, wink, moan, 
groan, cry, sigh, wheeze, sneeze, grumble, mumble, 
simper, whimper, talk Chinese, Arabic, or Welsh, 
or to say the word toasting-fork,” while he re¬ 
peated these profound and momentous lines :— 

' ‘ Little is big to the little, 

And big is small to the big. 

A tree for a giant to whittle, 

The mannikin’s tree is a twig. 

A mile is a yard and a yard is a mile, 

A blade of grass is as tall as a stile, 

A dribble of dew is as broad as the Nile ; 

A lucifer match for a funeral pile, 

A mountain of clay for a single tile, 

A range of rocks for a carpenter’s file. 

Little and big, and short and tall, 

All is nought but illusion ; 

That which is something is nothing at all, 

And the world is all confusion.’’ 

No sooner had the dwarf uttered these remarkable 
words than Kitty was astonished to see that the 
trees all around her began to grow taller and taller, 
the flowers grew as tall as the trees had been, and 
tlie blades of grass which a few moments before 
she had crushed beneath her little feet without a 
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thought, came bristling up all about her ears, as 
though a vast jungle had shot up in a minute. 

Then Kitty discovered that the little man was 
beside her, and that they were just of the same size ; 
for he was holding the umbrella above her head, 
and there was room enough for both beneath it; 
and she knew then that the trees and flowers had 
not grown taller, but that she had grown smaller. 

‘‘Well,” began the dwarf, as soon as he. saw 
that Kitty had recovered a little from her surprise, 
“ now that you are of a comfortable size, you may 
as well start.” 

“ Where am I going to, sir ? ” asked Kitty. 

“ Why, to court, of course ! ” answered he. 

“To Providence Court, sir?” 

“ Providence Court! Why, no, child, 
to Queen Mab’s court that you are going, 
are wanted in Fairyland, don’t you see ! ” 

“ In Fairyland!” exclaimed Kitty, with open eyes. 

“Yes, to be sure. Why else do you suppose 
that I came into this great awkward world ? Do 
you think I would come here if I were not obliged ? ” 

“ I am sure I do not know, sir. Did you come, 
then, to fetch me ? ” 

“ Why, yes,” answered the little man, in a conde¬ 
scending manner; “ as a matter of fact, I did- 
The Sparrow told Fairy Daisy, and Fairy Daisy 
told the ()Lieen, and the Queen sent me to fetch 
you. I am her Majesty’s Messenger-in-chief!” 
and the dwarf drew himself up, and pulled up his 
shirt-collar with both hands. “ But, come,” he 
added, ‘‘ it will not do to linger. I have other 
royal business to perform, and I must see you off 
before I go. We must summon Fairy Spindril.” 

And now little Kitty quite jumped for joy to 
find that at last she was to see a real fairy. 


{To be conibiued.) 


FOUND IN TI-IR SNOW. 



^REY was the sky, the air was chill, 
The day was closing fast; 

The snow lay thick on all around, 
Winter had come at last. 

In dainty fur and velvet clad, 

With muff and bonnet warm. 

Brave little Bella sallied forth, 

Nor thought of coming storm. 

She rambled on, till by-and-by. 

Upon a snow-capped mound, 

With plumage ruffled, stiff and dead, 

A frozen bird she found. 


As on it wistfully she gazed 
A gentle childish sigh 
Burst from her tender little heart, 

A tear stood in her eye. 

For ’tis so pitiful to see 
Even a bird lie dead, 

That Bella felt a bitter pang 
As to herself she said— 

“ Poor little birdie ! all its life 
Of innocence is o’er, 

And ’mid the green leaves it will sing 
Its merry song no more! ” 

Astley H. Baldwin. 
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THROUGH A SEA OF FIRE. 

AN ADVENTURE ON THE AMERICAN PRAIRIES. 


OT as ever, and hotter too ! 
When shall we have rain 
again, I wonder?” 

Hold your tongue, can't 
you, Dick ! whatever sets 
you wishing for rain on the 
morning of a picnic ?” 

“ There’s no need to wish 
for it,” struck in the third 
member of the party, with 
a grin ; “you’ve only got to 
start out on a picnic, and the 
rain’s bound to come without 
being called for ! ” 

The speakers were three 
young Englishmen, on a 
hunting expedition over the 
prairies of the Far West. 
Their tour had already lasted several weeks, 
and their plan for the day was to ride over the 
prairie to a curiously-shaped hill, or rather bluff, 
which was one of the “ sights ” of the district, 
lunch at its foot, and then, unless some specially 
attractive game happened to fall in their way, ride 
back again, before the heat of the day set in, to 
their log-hut, in front of which they were now 
standing beside their saddled horses. 

Just at that moment their guide stalked out from 
behind the hut, leading his horse by the bridle ; 
and a very striking figure he was. His sharp 
vulturc-like features, and the coppery hue of his 
scantily-clad body, showed him to be an Indian ; 
but his name of Mahtochuga (Little Bear) seemed 
anything but appropriate to a man over six feet in 
height, and so gaunt and sinewy that he looked 
much more like a prairie wolf than a bear, 
i The single lock of coarse hair that stood out 
1 from the old warrior's shaven crown was now 
j white as new-fallen snow ; but old as he was, one 
j could sec by his keen bright eye, and the panther- 
I like nimbleness of all his movements, that he bade 
' fair to outlive many a younger man yet. 
j He spoke not a word, but simply pointed south- 
' ward, and springing into his saddle, rode off, 

j followed at once by the three Englishmen, while 

I a sturdy figure with hair and beard as red as its 

! tattered shirt, suddenly appearing in the doorway 
of the log-hut, shouted after them a lusty “ Good 
fortune to you, boys! ” 

i Away they went mcmly enough, keeping up a 
constant talk and laughter which contrasted very 
markedly with the stern silence of the old Indian, 


' who went straight onward without ever opening his 
lips. The three sportsmen would gladly have put 
j their horses to speed, and raced each other all the 
I way; but this was impossible amid that endless 
I jungle of tall prairie-grass, dry as tinder from 
i the long-continued heat, and so high as in many 
j places to brush their shoulders. 

I “No smoking allowed here, boys,” said Dick 
Harrison, with a grin ; “ if one spark fall among 
this stuff, there would be a fine bonfire !”• 

“ Pooh ! ” cried Tom Melton, “ if there were any 
danger, old Scalptaker in front there would have 
been sure to let us know. See ! isn’t that our 
bluff away to the right yonder ? It looks like it 1 ” 

PI is two comrades followed his pointing finger 
with their eyes, and beheld a strange and startling i 
spectacle. Right in front of them, springing up 
suddenly from the endless level of the prairie, was 
the perfect semblance of a colossal head—\}a^ head ! 
of an Indian chief. I 

The chin of the colossus seemed to be resting 
upon the ground, as if the figure were rising slowly 
out of the depths of the earth ; but its mighty face 
was turned watchfully toward the east, as though 
it were standing on guard against the intrusion of , 
the “ pale faces.” , 

“Queer-looking .thing, ain’t it?” said Tom 
Melton, lowering his voice to a whisper, as if fear¬ 
ing to disturb the spell-bound giant. “ See how old 
Copperhide yonder is brightening up at the sight of 
it! I wonder if he expects it to get up and have a 
fight with him ! ” 

In truth, Mahtochuga’s gloomy face had lighted 
up strangely at the first glimpse of the mighty figure, 
which doubtless recalled to him many a stirring 
memory of his past life. But the momentary gleam 
of animation faded again just as suddenly. 

By the time they reached the foot of the bluff, 
the three young sportsmen were as hungry as 
hawks ; and they did full justice to the good things 
which they had brought with them. Many jokes 
were made upon the “ big chief” in whose 
shadow they were feasting, and into whose open 
mouth Dick Harrison, the wag of the party, pro- . 
posed to empty what was left of their food. The 
fun was at its height, when their mirth received a 
j sudden and terrible interruption. 

I All the time of their meal Mahtochuga had 
I seemed strangely restless, sniffing the air like a 
I startled deer, and turning his head uneasily from 
j side to side. Suddenly he sprang up as if at the 
[ war-whoop of a hostile tribe, and shouted— 
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“He comes, he comes! our tread has aroused 
him, and his face is set this way. To horse, pale 
faces I and ride for your lives 1 ” 

Overawed by the terrible emphasis of the old 
man’s tone and manner, the three Englishmen 
mounted at once, though without the least idea 
what was the matter. But their horses evidently 
knew, even if they did not. Hardly were they in 
the saddle when their frightened beasts darted 
off across the prairie as if chased by wolves. 

What could it all mean? Look back as they 
might, they could see nothing particular—except, 
indeed, a tiny curl of smoke far in the distance, 
as if some giant were lighting his pipe. 

Tom Melton was the first of them to guess the 
hideous truth. 

“You were right, Frank,” he gasped hoarsely; 
“ it’s life or death with us now. The p7'airic^s on 
fire I ” 

All that followed was like an ugly dream. They 
were dimly conscious of scurrying frantically 
through a forest of tall grass with the hot breath 
of the destroyer coming closer and closer upon 
their trail, and a glare overhead as if the whole 
sky were on fire, while past them flew a terrified 
crowd of wolves, prairie-dogs, deer, ravens, vultures, 
and ever and anon a herd of huge black buffaloes, 
filling the air with hoarse bellowings of terror and 
rage. 

But swift as their pace was, the fire was swifter. 


3 ^ 

and the roar and crackle of the flames came nearer 
and nearer, till it seemed as if the conflagration 
were at their very heels. Frank Sedgwick’s horse, 
too, began to show signs of failing; and the doomed 
men clenched their teeth in desperation. 

But just as all hope seemed gone, there yawned 
in front of them one of those vast deep chasms so 
common on the western prairies, beyond which lay 
a bare tract that would give no hold to the fire, 
even should it be carried across the gulf by flying 
sparks. It was a fearful leap, but with certain death 
close behind them, there was no time to hesitate. One 
by one they cleared the gap, the Indian foremost; 
but Sedgwick’s tired horse slipped as it alighted 
on the opposite side, and Tom Melton had barely 
time to seize Frank in his strong hands and 
literally tear him from the saddle, when the poor 
horse fell helplessly down the precipice with a 
shrill cry. 

“A close shave, boys,” said Dick Harrison, 
drawing a long breath. “ You don’t catch vie 
out on the prairie again in the dry season, I can 
tell you I ” 

“Nor me either,” cried Tom Melton, turning 
away his scorched face as the flames, surging up 
along the edge of the chasm, shot out long tongues 
of fire at them across the gulf with a savage 
roar. 

“Nor me either,” echoed Sedgwick; and all 
three kept their word. David Ker. 




A COMICAL COUPLE. 



S H E stork one day, inclined to stray, 
Quite tired of humdrum life. 

Said to the cat, “ Let us away ; 

My legs are light, my heart is gay. 

The world with pleasure’s rife.” 

Up jumped the cat, and purred and mewed, 
And thus the subject she pursued : 

“ Bm willing to be gone; 

Throughout the land we’ll take our way, 
And you shall dance, and 1 will play 
On my accordion.” 

Away they went with much content, 

And made a great sensation ; 

For wheresoe’er arrived the pair 
The people flocked to gape and stare, 

And give them an ovation. 

The mouse fled home to tell the rat 
That their old enemy, the cat, 

Had found an occupation ; 

Whereon he rose and waved his hat 
In joyful exultation. J. G. 
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WHY VERA WENT TO DEVEREUX HALL. 



HERE had been great excitement all 
day at Fearnleigh Vicarage, for a 
daughter—the second of five chil¬ 
dren—was expected home, and she 
had been absent for a year, visiting 
her grandmother in Yorkshire. 

I has almost forgetted her,” ungram¬ 
matically mused the baby, Ethel by name, 
and nearly three years old. 

“ So hav(^n’t I,” announced Master Jack, nodding 
wisely. ‘‘ She’s a year older than me, and always 
did what she liked best herself.” 

“And so prevented your doing the same, eh, 
Jack ? ” coolly observed Marion, the eldest daughter, 
aged sixteen. 

Jack did not reply in words, but the contortion of 
his features as he looked after his departing sister 
was wonderful. 

“ It’s getting dark. Why don’t they come, and 
save our kicking our heels all night ? ” 

Just then there came the sound of wheels, and all 
the family and two of the servants ran to the old 
Gothic porch to welcome back the vicar and the 
daughter he had made a long journey to bring 
home. 

“ Here she is, mother ! ” said the father’s cheerful 
voice. “ But don’t let the youngsters smother her— 
we’ve had a tiring day.” 

A tall girl descended from the carriage, and was 
tenderly clasped in her mother’s arms. She was 
quite a head taller than her mother, though only 
fifteen, and her face, as seen by the hall lamp, was 
dark and handsome. 

“ Not a bit like the rest of’em. Never was,” 
whispered cook to old nurse, who was too busy 
watching for an embrace to trouble to answer 
her. 

Every child was kissed, and then old nurse, 
heartily, but in a silent way. 

“Supper is ready. Take Vera to her room, 
Marion,” said gentle Mrs. Fairbank. “And, Lottie, 
bring your father’s slippers.” 

A shy little girl of ten, whose lank fair locks 
fell round a pale little face, ran to obey the last 
order, casting awe-struck glances upon the quantity 
of luggage that had just arrived by the cart, and 
then saying softly to Jack, whom she met in the 
hall— 

“Why, Vera only took one little box away —1 
saw mother pack it. Whose boxes can all these 
be?” 

“ Don’t know,” said Jack, sticking his hands 
deep in his pockets, and effectually subduing any | 


outward exhibition of amazement, although he was 
as curious as his sister. 

Now we must explain a little. The grandmother 
with whom Vera had been staying was very rich. 
She was also proud and unforgiving, and from the 
day that her daughter had married a country 
clergyman instead of a wealthy suitor, Mrs. 
Devereux had treated her as a stranger, ignored 
her poverty, and though receiving many dutiful 
letters, had answered none. This went on for 
sixteen years, and then one winter’s night, as all 
the children were assembled round their mother, 
there came a loud ring that startled the party. 
What was their astonishment when the hitherto 
unknown grandmother, who had descended from a 
fly at the door, made her appearance in the 
room! 

In quick business terms she told Mrs. Fairbank 
that she had made this long journey with the object 
of inviting one of her granddaughters to live with 
her. 

Mrs. Fairbank looked in vain for any signs of 
yielding towards herself, and in much agitation 
could only stammer— 

“ Mamma, we must talk it over. My husband 
must decide.” 

“ Of course,” said the old lady proudly. “ Please 
consult him at once.” 

The kindly vicar was brought from his study, 
and thoughtfully rubbed his head at the proposal 
which had been made. 

“ Five children ! ” he soliloquised. “ It isn’t fair 
to refuse one of them a chance ; but which shall it 
be? ” 

“Well?” questioned the old lady, fixing her 
piercing black eyes on her son-in-law. 

“We must see them all, and think well,” com¬ 
menced the vicar. 

“Let me see them,” cried Mrs. Devereux; “and 
they can speak freely.” 

All the young people came in, save the baby. 
Jack came—being at home for the holidays— 
although the grandmother had no curiosity re¬ 
garding him; and the girls—Marion, Vera, and 
Lottie—stood wonderingly beside the old straight- 
backed chair where Mrs. Devereux was seated, but 
not reclining. 

In a moment she singled out Vera, whose kindling 
dark face was not unlike her own. 

“Would you like to Jive with me, and share the 
pleasures of Devereux Hall ?” she asked. 

In excited surprise the others all looked at Vera, 
as she said eagerly, “ Yes, if mother and father 
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will let me. But I should not like to come unless 
they wish.” 

You will lose mother and all of us,” trem¬ 
blingly whispered Lottie. 

Vera closed her lips very tightly, and left the 


Mrs. Devereux smiled a hard, cold smile, which 
had much meaning. 

Does your courage fail you ?” she asked Vera 
pointedly. 

No,” said Vera firmly, “ I do wish to come.’' 


“THE HITHERTO UNKNOWN GRANDMOTHER 

child^s whisper unheeded. But it was one that was 
not lost upon her. 

“ I think,” said the vicar, with a troubled look on 
his open, kindly face—‘‘ I think Vera is very young. 

Would not Marion-” 

“ No, papa,” hastily interrupted Marion; I will 
leave you and mamma. Oh, do not let me! ” 


. . MADE HER APPEARANCE” (/>. 40). 

Ml. Faiibanlc saw that his wife was watching him 
an.xiously, and so, after a moment’s thought, he 
said— 

“Very well, Mrs. Devereux. Vera shall have her 
wish, and visit you for one year.” 

“Why only for a year.^ Her education will be 
carried on with every advantage, and I offer her 
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such a home as your wife knows to be worth 
having.” 

“ I do not doubt it,” replied the vicar gravely ; 
‘‘ but my child is very young and untrainedj and 
knows little of the step she is taking; A year spent 
with you will enable her to decide what is for her 
happiness.” 

“Then have her things packed,” cried the old 
lady. 

“Mamma,” said Mrs. Fairbank gently, “of 
course you will sleep here to-night.” 

“ No ; I engaged rooms at the hotel near X- 

station, and the fly is waiting for us. Give the 
necessary orders, please, for we must leave in half 
an hour.” 

Then the little box that Lottie remembered was 
packed, and with many tears the mother bade her 
daughter farewell—pausing when the strong clasp of 
Vera’s young arms made her almost think the child 
had repented. 

“Are you certain you like to go, Vera.^” she 
inquired. 

“Yes, mamma, quite sure,” and the firm look 
came back, and never failed as all the farewells 
were said; and when the fly had driven away, the 
younger children were dismissed to bed, whither 
they departed with a nightmare sensation that 
made it impossible for them to realise the events 
of the evening except as a fairy tale. 

And now the year was ended, and Vera was to 
visit her home for a month, and decide whether or 
no she would return to Devereux Hall. 

“ What do you think about it, Richard ? ” whis¬ 
pered Mrs. Fairbank anxiously, as she stood fora 
minute alone beside her husband. 

“ Devereux Hall is a splendid home, wife, and 
Vera is an honoured person there,” replied the 
father, concealing under a light tone a sense of 
pain. “ The child will go back.” 

The entrance of the young people caused further 
remarks to be deferred. 

“Do you feel as if the rOof would crush you? 
impudently inquired Jack, noting Vera^s upward 
glance as they entered the long, old-fashioned dining¬ 
room. 

“No,” was the short reply. 

“ Sit by me, Vera dear,” said Mrs. Fairbank. “ I 
want to keep on looking at you.^^ 

And the many looks she gave all left her pli22led. 
The girl had grown taller and handsomer than 
when she left home, but the resolute expression of 
her mouth was more defined, and warred with the 
softness of her hazel eyes. All attempts to get 
news of Devereux Flail were met by short answers. 

“ Does you love that cross old thing better than 
mamma ? ” was an inquiry soon put by little Ethel. 


“Hush, baby !” said Mrs. Fairbank quickly; “you 
must not speak like that.” 

“ But Jack said so,” persisted Ethel; “ and I wish 
Vera would tell.” 

Jack coloured as Vera darted a quick glance at 
him; and then she said gravely to her little 
sister— 

“Jack was wrong, baby.” 

As days went on, and all the things were Un¬ 
packed, Marion could not help a sense of inquiry 
stealing over her at the sight of rich clothing and 
luxuries supplied lavishly to her young sister, while 
even her mother was obliged to economise most 
carefully. 

When Sunday came round, Lottie was standing 
in the lobby ready for church, and Vera came out 
of her room. 

A few minutes afterwards away ran Lottie to her 
mother, telling eagerly— 

“ She has nothing grand on, mother ! Jack said 
she would ‘astonish the natives,’ and I’m sure she’s 
much plainer than Marion to-day.” 

“Jack talks too much,my dear, and understands 
very little,” said Mrs. Fairbank gently ; but her 
eyes rested kindly on Vera’s simplicity, and when 
alone with her at night she said-=- 

“ You have pleased me much, dear. I feared the 
passion for dress might have been strongly aroused 
by your late temptations.” 

Vera blushed and said-=^ 

“ Grandmamma wished me to bring all my things 
home, but of course I would not wear them 
here.” 

Mrs. Fairbank leant forward anxiously, and 
said— 

“ My child, I fear there is little heart in the great 
home you have gone to; but remember, you need not 
retiifn.” 

“ Please don’t, mamma. I wish to go back,” Vera^ 
hastily replied ; and no more was said about the 
matter then. 

A month soon passed away. Jack’s return to 
school took place a few days before Vera’s visit 
ended, and to the mother’s anxious eyes there 
seemed some restless sadness about the latter. She 
began packing two days before she left, and her 
sisters thought it was a sign of her pleasure at 
leaving. 

Mrs. DeVel'eux sent a maid to accompany her 
granddaughtet- on lief long journey, and came 
herself in state to meet her at the end of 
it. 

“ Tired of poverty ? ” she asked, when they were 
seated in the carriage. 

“ Not for myself,” said Vera. 

The old lady looked up strangely, but only said— 
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Your mother chose it, and it is fair to myself 
to say I warned her.’^ 

Vera became very necessary to the old grand¬ 
mother. At first there was jealousy on the part of 
a confidential maid, but Mrs. Devereux dismissed 
her. Vera had a talent for music, and for hours 
her grandmother listened to her. She could pick 
up dropped stitches in knitting, answer notes, give 
orders ; and as the second year was drawing to a 
close Mrs. Devereux seemed to be brooding much 
over the thought of her granddaughter’s coming 
visit home. 

Just as the time was very near an attack of 
illness seized the old lady, and she would let 
no one but Vera come near her. Of course, 
servants assisted, but every dose of medicine or 
basin of broth was obliged to be presented by 
Vera. Part of the time Mrs. Devereux was in¬ 
sensible, and one winter evening she suddenly 
spoke to Vera, in a weak, changed voice, but quite 
conscious— 

“What day is this ?” 

“The 24th of December,” answered Vera, gently 
approaching the bed. 

“ What ! and you were to have gone home ten 
days ago ! Why are you here ? ” 

“You have been ill, grandmamma, and you liked 
me to be near you.” 

“ But you cared to see them all, didn’t you ? ” 
asked Mrs. Devereux sharply. 

“Yes,” answered Vera ; “but I would not have 
gone when you needed me.” 

There was silence for some minutes, then the 
doctor came, and Vera left the room. He stayed 
longer than usual, and Vera wandered about the 
spacious drawing-room, thinking sadly enough— 
“ Is this Christmas-time.^” 

Next day her grandmother told her to go to 
church, as she could spare her ; and the sight of 
the many happy faces of children clustered round 
their mothers made her heart* ache. This would 
much have surprised Jack, who thought she did 
not care for anything but luxury. 

As she was leaving church, the vicar’s wife, a 
lady of most kindly disposition, stopped her in the 
porch. 

“We have been wishing to see you, for we do 
not like to think of your eating your Christmas 
dinner alone. Will you come to us ? ” 

“Thank you,” said Vera hesitatingly; “you 
are very kind, but grandmamma will want me, I 
think.” 

And as Mrs. Drew, like most other neighbours, 
looked upon Mrs. Devereux as a very alarming 
old lady, no more was said on the subject, and 
Vera entered the stately carriage and drove off. 


What a strange Christmas it seemed ! How 
ridiculous the turkey and plum pudding looked 
without a single schoolboy joke or merry face to 
brighten them ! Vera endured being waited on in 
solemn silence by the old butler, and watched his 
evident pleasure at escaping to the servants’ regions, 
where good cheer and the influences of the season 
kept mirth afloat. Then she slowly betook herself 
with a book to her grandmother’s room. 

Mrs. Devereux seemed to be dozing, but presently 
she asked— 

“ What was the text, Vera ? ” 

“ ‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men,’” said Veraj gently, 
and tears filled her eyes as she silently stood by 
the bedside. 

Mrs. Devereux folded her pale hands together, 
and murmured— 

“ Lord, forgive me! I have shut my heart to 
those words year after year, and yet Thou hast 
spared me.” 

After a while she said, in a strangely gentle 
voice— 

“ My child, write to your mother, and ask her to 
forgive me. Beg her to come here, with your father 
and all of them, as soon as they can travel.” 

“ Here^ grandmamma ! ” whispered Vera eagerly, 
trembling with tearful excitement. 

“ Yes, child, quickly ! and do not lose a post.” 

Vera needed no second bidding, but an earnest 
tear-stained letter was despatched, and those at 
home knew from it how Vera had hoped by loving 
attention to win her grandmother’s heart, and soften 
it towards the dear, gentle mother whose pain at 
her estrangement had been v/atched with sorrow 
by the thoughtful girl. Now God had mercifully 
blessed her efforts, and the heaven-sent message 
of peace had melted away the pride of years. 

A joyful meeting took place later, and Mrs. 
Fairbank nursed her mother back to health. The 
vicar of Devereux parish received another living, 
and Mr. Fairbank was appointed in his place. 
The home-coming to the new parish was a pretty 
and touching sight. ' Mrs. Devereux stood to re¬ 
ceive her son-in-law and his family in the gateway 
of the vicarage, her face full of “ peace, good will 
toward men.” The eager villagers, who rejoiced 
to see Mrs. Fairbank restored to them, crowded 
round the gates, and hearty good wishes resounded. 
When Mrs. Devereux died, she left a handsome 
fortune to Mrs. Fairbank, and Devereux Hall 
became Vera’s, the grandmother's last will contain¬ 
ing these words :— 

“ So dutiful a child and grandchild may safely 
be trusted to show justice and generosity to all her 
kindred.” Minnie Douglas. 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 



Spider : “ Sorr>’^ it’s only a drawing ! ” | Fly : “ Glad it’s only a sketch ! ” 


SOME LITTLE ONES OF THE STREET. 

THE FLOWER-SELLER. 


T was one of those wild wet nights 
that we have sometimes in the 
autumn. The steel-blue sky 
showed cold and bright now and 
then as dark clouds went slowly 
across it, blown by the wind 
that swept in sudden gusts and caused the rain to 
drive in sharp showers that lashed the pavement 
and filled the roadways with little glittering pools. 

Standing as near as she could in the shelter of 
the houses where the lights in a shop window fell 
upon her little battered hat and thin scanty dress, 
a girl held a shallow basket made from the lid of a 
hamper, which hung from her neck by an old and 
knotted string. 

In the basket were a few of such flowers as are 
to be found in country gardens when the roses have 
ceased to blow, tied up in small bunches, and 
looking quite pretty under the gaslight, though 
the rain and the wind had tumbled them a little. 

It was a crowded street, where many people 
passed on their way to and from a great railway 
station, and cabs and omnibuses went splashing 
along at such a rate that it seemed as though some¬ 
body must be run over. But yet the moment the 
rain had ceased the child darted out, and with 
some of the flowers in her hand was in the road¬ 
way, and dodging in and out between the horses 
and the foot-passengers, reached the other side in a 
few moments, crying out with her shrill voice— 
Only a penny a bunch ! Buy a bunch of me 


to-night, sir,” she said to a gentleman who was 
looking in at a window opposite ; ‘‘ buy a bunch 
of sweet vi’lets, or else a autumn rose for a penny, 
just to help me to sell out: they’re all fresh, sir ; 
do buy a bunch ! ” 

Her quick eyes had seen the opportunity of finding 
a customer when she ran scuffling across the road in 
her poor worn shoes. But other eyes as quick had 
seen it too, and there were soon two other girls, 
each with violets, three boys, who shouted, A 
penny for two wax ! ” two more who fought with 
each other while they screamed—Fourth edish- 
urn ! ” and thrust newspapers into the gentleman’s 
waistcoat, and kicked the mud over his shoes with 
their feet ; and a big loutish fellow, who called out, 
‘• Yer, yar, sir !” and came dashing up with more 
newspapers over his shoulder. 

Whether it was that she was first, or that there 
was something in her manner or her little pale, 
pleading face that made her more attractive than 
the others—who can tell ?—at all events, the gentle¬ 
man bought two bunches of violets, and seemed to 
be wondering how he could escape from the eager 
throng, when the boys, the girls, and the lout 
suddenly retreated in all directions, scampering 
like rabbits, and the little flower-seller, hitching 
her basket under her arm, went quickly along the 
edge of the footway, and was presently heard several 
yards off, still crying—A pepny a bunch ! ” The 
cause of this hurried retreat was a policeman,, who 
came leisurely along, not seeming to look at any- 
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body or anything in particular, but with his eyes 
fixed on something far ahead of him. He held his 
hands straight down by his sides, as though he 
carried a heavy weight or a dumb-bell in each of 
them, and he moved as slowly as though he were 
out for a stroll, and was just making up his mind 
where he should go. 

But he had seen every one of those children, and 
the lout, and the gentleman buying the violets, 
and he knew very well that all of them, except the 
gentleman and the little flower-seller, had seen Jiiin, 

Perhaps he loitered 
a little and made that 
clumping noise with his 
boots to warn them to 
get out of the way, and 
not to annoy people on 
the pavement. Perhaps 
he pitied the girl, and 
went slower that she 
might have time to take 
the twopence for the 
flowers. It is not likely 
that he wanted to hurt 
any of them ; but if they 
had not dodged out 
into the road or re¬ 
treated round thecorner, 
he would have thought 
it to be his duty to drop 
those invisible dumb¬ 
bells, and to let the boys 
feel his great hands 
boxing their ears, and 
the girls find themselves 
pushed and driven out 
of the bright patch of 
light of the shops, till 
they escaped at length 
into some dark corner. 

But our little flower-girl has not gone far. Plere 
she is at the doorway of a large hotel, where some 
ladies and gentlemen are just alighting from a 
carriage. 

As she cries again—“Vi’lets a penny a bunch ! ” 
a young lady says, “ Only fancy—violets in London! 
Do buy some, John, it will remind us of dear old 
home and the walk in the wood.” And one of the 
gentlemen says, “ How much for the lot?” 

There’s four bunches left, and you shall have 
them for threepence,” says the little flower-girl as 
sharp as a needle. “And, oh, sir, would you buy 
these four roses as well for your button-hole, sir, 
and give me'"sixpence, just to get done ; they’re 
to-day’s flowers, they are, indeed ! ” 

“ What do you mean by to-day’s flowers ?” says 


the gentleman. “ Did you grow them yourself, or 
cut them yourself?” 

“ No, sir, I wish I had. But they was at Coven’ 
Garden Market fresh this mornin’, sir, they was 
really ; and if you’d only-” 

“There, get along with you,” cries the gentleman 
laughing, and gathering all the flowers into his 
great hand, he throws a shilling into the basket, 
and follows his friends into the hotel. 

Now what do you think the child does? She is 
a shrewd little thing, and though, perhaps, not 
more than twelve years 
old, looks older, though 
she is quite small for 
her age. First she bites 
the shilling to see if it 
is a good one, for she 
can hardly believe in 
her good fortune. Then 
she has a sort of little 
dance all to herself on 
the pavement, and then 
she slings her basket 
over her back, with her 
thumb in the knotted 
string to keep it from 
cutting her neck. She 
is just about to trudge 
off when the gentleman 
comes back again down 
the hotel steps, where 
he lights a cigar. 

“ What, not gone yet, 
little woman ? ” he says 
kindly. “Well, so much 
the better; I want to 
ask you something 
about those violets and 
where it is that you 
get them from.” 

“They was honest come by,” says the child, 
looking rather frightened. “ I wouldn’t go to steal 
anything, sir, and mother and me was at the market 
for ’em this mornin’.” 

“ Yes, yes,” replies the gentleman, “ I dare say 
you’re honest ; I don’t mean that, but I want you 
to tell me how you little flower-sellers live and fight 
your way in the streets of this big city. So begin 
with—what is your name ? ” 

“ Alice, sir, Alice Turner ; and mother, an’ Susy, 
an’ little Jim, an’ baby lives in Pulbrook’s Rents, 
by Saint Luke’s.” 

“And your father, what about him ?” 

“ Well, you see, sir, father couldn’t do much for 
ever so long after he broke his leg off a scaffol’, , 
where he fell from one day, and when he died-” 
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‘‘ Oh, is he dead ? Poor child ! ” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, two year and more he’s been dead, 
and mother do find it hard sometimes.” 

“ I dare say. But how do you manage ? ” 

There is no need to repeat all the questions the 
gentleman asks her, so we will listen to Alice 
Turner’s story as though she told straight off without 
interruption how the little flower-girls fight the 
Battle of Life in the streets. 

‘^You see, sir,” says Alice, “it ain’t always 
weather such as it’s been to-night; but when it 
rains hard, or in the winter-time on cold foggy 
mornin’s, them that has to go all the way to Covent 
Garden finds it very hard sometimes, because we 
have to get there so early—as early as four o’clock 
in the summer, and before daylight now, if we want 
to have the pick of what flowers is sold to such as 
us. In the bright warm summer it’s often pleasant, 
though it’s a good way to walk ; but when you get 
to the market itself down by Wellin’ton Street, it’s 
almost as good as the country, I should say ; not 
that I’ve been in the country, except with our 
Sunday-school in the vans; but there couldn’t be 
more flowers than there is under the great glass 
roof in the flower-market, only, of course, it might 
be more nice to see ’em growing out of the ground 
in a real garden with trees and birds and that, 
instead of being brought in carts from the nurs’ries 
—mother says they call the gardens where flowers 
is grown for the market nurseries, just as though 
the roses an’ vi’lets and such was babies! When I 
go with mother to Covent Garden of a morning we 
take a bit of bread-an’-butter with us, an’ get there 
early when the flowers is being brought in under 
the great glass roof in big baskets. There is a crowd 
there, I can tell you, and it’s hard to know what to 
buy when we haven’t much money ; but mother 
she lays out a shillin’ or two in one sort or another, 
according to whether she means to make ’em up 
for gentlemen’s coats or for ladies to wear in their 
frocks; but that’s only when she’s going out herself 
to sell ’em at the Exchange or at the doors of the 
theatres and such like, and they’re mostly more 
than a penny—the best of ’em. What we buy for 
me is vi’lets, or whatever comes cheapest, or else 
she gives me such as don’t make up so well and 
can be sold for a penny. It takes a good while to 
lay out a little money, I can tell you, when you 
have to think how many small bunches and how 
many good button-holes you can make of the big 
bunches of one sort or another that you pay for 
to the market people. Often when mother and me 
have got our stock for the day we’re tired enough, 
and if there’s a penny or two to spare we’re glad 
of a drop of hot coffee at the stall. But there’s 
not always that, for you see, unless we have a good 
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day and sell out like I’ve done to-night, thank’ee, 
sir, we don’t have much to go to market with, and 
that’s where it is we’re very bad off sometimes, 
and we have to go short with only a bit o’ bread- 
and-drippin’ for dinner, and perhaps not that some 
days till we get the money together again. But if 
we have a good mornin’ at the market, we set 
down an’rest a bit in some quiet place, near the 
market, an’ mother undoes the big bunches and 
sorts ’em out into little ones ; and then she calls 
home to see after baby, and to give ’em their 
breakfasts, or else I do ; and then, after tidyin’ 
up our room a bit, there’s to see what can be 
done for little Jim and Susy’s dinner, and mother 
or me has to do that, and to mind baby while 
Jim be’s at school some mornin’s; and in the 
afternoons mother and me is both out till the 
evenin’, and Jim takes care of baby and Susy, and 
has the cold tea from breakfast, if there is .any, 
and the same with what bread’s left from dinner. 
It’s mother’s early night to-night, and I do thank 
you, sir, that I can take such a good day’s work to 
her. It’s been a hard day to-day, because of the 
rain ; and us girls, when we’re little like me, and 
not strong, get pushed about and interfered with 
so much. It’s hard to keep from losing the money 
we take sometimes, and then we mustn’t keep still 
a minute in one place, because the police won’t let 
us ; and it's often we lose a penny or so, and get 
our flowers throwed down in the mud so that they 
won’t sell, through tipsy people knocking our 
baskets over ; or else we get turned away through 
the people that keep shops not liking us about the 
doors. I do sometimes hope that little Susy won’t 
have to go out like me. As to Jim, he do go out 
with water-creases sometimes when money’s low, 
but mother hopes he’ll get into the brigade, sir, 
and be a polish-your-shoes boy, for they often make 
good money, I can tell you; but he can’t, of course, 
till Susy’s old enough to mind baby.” 

“Well, you must run home to your supper now, 
poor little woman,” said the gentleman to Alice, 
“ and remember I shall be here for three mornings ; 
and tell your mother you are to bring your best 
bunch of flowers here each morning till I leave. 
I shall look out for you at ten o’clock to-morrow.” 

“ Trust me not to forget,” said little Alice, as she 
once more put her basket ovefi her shoulder. She 
was half across the road before she had said “ Good 
night, sir,” and the last thing she said was, “ I 
hope.the shop ain’t shut up; see if I don’t take 
home two hot sausages for our supper, and a new 
loaf!” 

. And very few of the little flower-girls in the 
street that night had been as fortunate as Alice 
Turner. Thomas Archer. 
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A Steam Tricycle. 

Among the latest uses of steam is its application 
to tricycles. An ordinary tricycle is fitted with a 
small steam engine and the other necessary appli¬ 
ances, which are supported on the two hind wheels, 
the front wheel being used for guiding the machine. 
Of course the. object of employing steam is to do 
away with the great exertion required to drive the 
ordinary tricycle. This ingenious invention is 
represented in one of the two new pages of the 
“Pocket-Book” above. 

A Poisonous Lizard. 

Figured also, near the tricycle, will be seen one of 
the latest additions to the Zoological Gardens of 
London. It is a Mexican lizard, known to natural¬ 
ists as the Heloderma hor 7 'idinn^ and has created 
much interest in scientific circles owing to its 
possessing poison-fangs like those of a serpent. This 
creature displays its activity mostly at night, and 
though it will partake of vegetarian fare it manifests 
in captivity a preference for flesh diet. It is said to 
be very tenacious of life. It has a somewhat flat 
head, upon which are a number of great convex 
plates that give the animal a gnarled warty look, 
and impart a good deal of its ugliness to it. The 
lizard is three feet and a few inches long. 

The Maoris. 

The visit to this country, in the autumn of 1882, 
of three Maori chiefs directed a good deal of 
attention to the people whom they represented. 
As is well known, they are the natives of New 
Zealand, and are probably amongst the highest type 
of what are called savage races. They are too 
probably doomed to extinction before the advance 
of the “pale face.’' Though they fought bravely 
and stubbornly for what they felt to be their rights, 
as. against the colonists, they now live on friendly 


terms with their “ white man” neighbours. They 
still preserve many of their own customs, and, as 
may be seen in the case of the one represented in the 
above illustration, tattooing is carried to a high 
degree of perfection amongst them. 

The Electric Railway. 

To the right of the clump of cedar-trees in the 
same picture will be seen a miniature engraving of an 
electric railway-car. Experiments in Germany and 
in England have shown that the application of 
electricity to travelling by rail is not only practicable, 
but likely to become generally adopted for' special 
purposes. The power which generates the electricity 
by which the train is propelled is produced in dif¬ 
ferent ways, but in most instances it is supplied, we 
believe, from the rails. But into technical details 
I cannot enter here. 

A Heroic Engine-driver. 

Few acts of heroism will compare with that of 
Joseph Sieg, an engine-driver on the Pennsylvania 
Railway, who, at the cost of his own life, saved 
that of 600 passengers. Not long ago, on a Sunday, 
while the train was travelling at the rate of thirty- 
five miles an hour, the fireman opened the furnace 
door to make up the fire. The back draught forced 
the flames out so far that the locomotive car caught 
fire, and drove the driver and stoker over the tender 
into the nearest passenger carriage, the engine 
being left masterless. The flames increased with 
increase of speed, and it soon became evident that 
the whole train was in serious danger of being 
consumed. The passengers were panic-struck—to 
remain was to be burned alive; to jump off was 
certain death. The only hope of safety lay in 
stopping the train, and this Joseph Sieg resolved to 
do. Plunging into the flames, he climbed over the 
tender, and reversed the engine. When the train 
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stopped he was found in the water-tank, whither he 
had fled,with his clothes burnt off,his face disfigured, 
and his body frightfully injured. Half-conscious 
he was removed to the hospital, where death in a 
few days put an end to his sufferings. The passen¬ 
gers one and all testified that Joseph Sieg’s magnifi¬ 
cent heroism alone saved their lives. Some recorded 
brave acts may appear to a certain extent to be 
mythical, and there are degrees in heroism as in 
everything else. But about this noble deed there 
can be no doubt; it was done on the 22nd of 



SCOURING 


October, 1882, and its martyr-spirit was Joseph 
Sieg, an engine-driver. To “enlarge” upon his act 
is almost to desecrate his memory. 

Wahabee Dromedary-riders. 

The Arabs, as is well known, are a people of 
wanderers. Their tent is their home and the 
desert their country. Beyond a horse or a camel, 
a few utensils, a spear or a gun, and their wearing- 
apparel, they have nothing else they can call their 
own. Their character for temperance, hospitality, 
and generosity stands high, but these are about 
their only virtues. They are daring robbers, and 
mounted on steed or dromedary will scour the 
desert with inconceivable speed. The benighted 
traveller will be plundered of his all, and his 
despoilers will have vanished ere he quite realises 
his position. The Wahabee Arabs are the most 
numerous sect in Arabia, where they endeavour to 


carry out so-called religious reforms, by attempting 
to restore the observances of Mohammedanism to 
the condition in which they were originally enforced 
by the Prophet. Clad in flowing robes and armed 
with long-barrelled guns, they often traverse the 
desert in small bands. On such occasions they are 
usually mounted on dromedaries, which they are 
able to ride with an ease which seems incompre¬ 
hensible. Their object in these journeys is 
generally plunder, which they secure as best they 
can, without the least scruple as to means. They 



DESERT. 


remind one of Wordsworth’s lines about Rob 
Roy: — 

“That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can. ” 

A Horse-umbrella. 

A kindly Swiss inventor has devoted his in¬ 
genuity to the production of a clever apparatus 
for sheltering horses from rain or heat. It is said 
to resemble the form of an ordinary umbrella, but is 
so constructed as to fit different sorts of vehicles, 
and in all cases to cast a grateful shadow over the 
head and body of the horse. In the intense mid¬ 
day glare of the Swiss valleys and plains the poor 
horses suffer terribly from the heat; and often, on 
the steep mountain-passes, when bathed in perspira¬ 
tion, they are surprised by heavy rains, causing 
sudden and dangerous chills. Some protection for 
them is therefore much needed, but how far the 
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humane but somewhat quaint invention of the 
Switzer is likely to answer the purpose, or be 
adopted, remains to be seen. 

A Pigmy Chicken. 

Dwarf fowls are seldom seen, unless bantams 
be accounted such, but a real dwarf hen has re¬ 
cently come into the world. Hatched from a large 
egg, she appeared to be a fair-sized chick, but, 
strange to say, she never grew, and when some 
months old was only about half the size of a quail, 
though fully feathered. At this time her brothers 
and sisters were good-sized birds, nearly fit for 
table, and they were not at all kind to their pigmy 
sister, one young cock especially being very fond 
of taking her up by the scruff of the neck and 
shaking her. 

A Peruvian Canoe. 

The Indians of Lambeyeque, Peru, use a canoe 
which is so light, it will dance on the top of waves, 
or even upon spray, and which cannot be upset 
except for a second. Such is its righting power 
that if one be turned upside down and kept so by 
force, the moment the restraint is released the frail 
craft will regain the upright position almost at once. 
The canoe consists of two iDundles of reeds lashed 
together lengthwise, is broad in the middle, and 
tapers towards the end, the bow being turned up 
like a skate. Between the two sets of reeds is a 
hollow space covered with water-tight skin, where 
the paddler sits. The Indians call these Peruvian 
barks “balsas.” 

A Baby Elephant. 

It is most remarkable that though the custom of 
keeping elephants in captivity has existed for more 
than two thousand years, very few instances are re¬ 
corded of elephants being born in that condition. 
Two, however, have been born in the estab¬ 
lishment of Mr. Barnum, the owner of Jumbo. 
One was called Columbus, the other America. 
When the latter was born its mother displayed great 
joy, gently fondling the little one with her trunk, 
trumpeting softly the while. The baby showed no 
signs of life at first, but at last after having been 
rolled several times from side to side by the mother’s 
feet, tokens of animation became manifest. It then 
weighed 140 pounds, stood thirty inches high, and 
was three feet long, its trunk and tail each measuring 
seven inches. It had two teeth, its skin was bluish, 
and its body was covered with fine hairs. 

A Curious Game at Chess. 

Some of my readers doubtless play at the de¬ 
lightful game of chess, and they at least will be able 
to appreciate the fun of a game—played in all 
seriousness, however—in which the “ pieces ” were 
living persons instead of the ordinary wooden or 


bone figures. It appears that not long ago the 
vicar of a town in the north of England wanted a 
new set of peals for his church, and hit upon this 
queer kind of chess-game as a means of obtaining 
the necessary funds, for of course sightseers were 
numerous, and admission was charged of them. A 
large patch of grass was divided into big squares, 
just like a gigantic chess-board, and ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen and boys and girls were then selected to act 
the part of “pieces.” Sixteen were arrayed in red 
and sixteen in green, the costumes chosen belonging 
to the fifteenth century. The ladies who acted as 
queens, of course, wore the quaint high-peaked hats 
of the time of Edward IV. The “rooks” might have 
presented some difficulty, but they were ingeniously 
provided in the shape of young ladies who were 
encircled with an ivy-clad turret of pasteboard, 
from the battlements of which flags were displayed 
flying proudly on the breeze. The “ pieces,” need¬ 
less to say, moved about at the instructions of the 
respective “generals.” Altogether the game was 
very interesting, and attracted a large number of 
spectators. 

Fishing for Rats. 

Warehouses, it is well known, are often infested 
with rats. Various means have been used to get 
rid of the pest, but one of the oddest and most 
successful is said to be that of fishing for them. 
After dusk the angler seats himself at a window 
overlooking the yard, with a rod supplied with 
strong linen line and a spring hook baited with a 
piece of fresh beef. Presently a hungry rat makes 
an eager bite at the bait, seizing hook as well in his 
haste. A vigorous rat at the end of the line by his 
plunges and twistings offers as much resistance to 
capture as a trout. But he is generally landed, and 
then easily despatched. 

Canine Fidelity. 

The well-known attachment of dogs to their 
masters received fresh illustration the other day, in 
a village on the banks of the Seine, not far from 
Paris. Some workmen noticed a well-dressed man 
walking by the river-side, accompanied by a black 
spaniel in great glee at the prospect of a romp. 
Shortly afterwards the attention of the labourers 
was attracted by the cries of the dog. They found 
that the man had disappeared, and on proceeding 
to the spot where the spaniel stood mournfully 
barking, it was clear its master had fallen into the 
stream, but his body was not discovered for two 
days. For a while the dog refused to leave the 
place where it had last seen its master, but ultimately 
one of the villagers, who promised to take charge of 
it, persuaded it to allow him to lead it away. So 
faithful a dog was very well worth looking after. 
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New Special Prize Competitions for 1883. 


HE Editor of Little Folks has much pleasure in laying before his readers a com¬ 
plete List of the New Special Prize Competitions for 1883. There will be 
in all Seven Competitions; and in order that younger readers may have the 
same opportunities of success as older ones, there will be in some of them Senior 
Divisions, for those of the age of Fourteen and under Seve 7 iteen, and Junior 
Divisions for those under Fourteen. The following is the list:— 

1 .— Knitted Articles, useful in Hospitals, such as Shawls, Jackets, Under-vests, 

Crossovers, &c. 

11 .— Plain Needlework, as shown in Cotton and Print Frocks for Children and Infants 

in Hospitals. 

[N. B.—In this Competition machine sewing is not allowed.] 

III. — Single Dolls in Costume. —Historical, Military, Naval, representing Nationalities, &c. • 

[N.B.—The clothes should be made to take off and put on.] 

IV. —Scrap Albums. 

V. —Single Dolls (including Baby Dolls), in ordinary Clothes. 

[N.B.—The clothes should be made to take off and put on.—A Paper giving hints on “Some New Ways of 
Dressing Dolls ” will appear in the ne.xt Number.] 

In each of these five Competitions ( 1 . to V.) Two Prizes in Books of the respective values of 
Two Guineas and One Guinea will be awarded in the Senior Division ; and Two Prizes of the 
respective values of One Guinea and Half a Guinea will also be awarded in the Junior 
Division ; making in all Four Prizes in each Competition of the value of Four and a Half Guineas. 
Competitors who are under the age of Fou 7 'teen are not at liberty to compete for the Senior Division 
Prizes in either of these five Competitions. 

VI. — Original Designs for Christmas, New Year, and Birthday Cards. 

[A Piiper giving hints on Making and Decorating Cards appears on page ii of this Number.] 

In this Competition (VL), Four Prizes in Books of the respective values of Two Guineas, 
One Guinea, Fifteen Shillings, and Half a Guinea will be awarded in the Senior Division only, 

VII. —Toys, made of any Material, suitable for Children in Hospitals. 

This Competition (VII.), in which Four Prizes in Books of the respective values of Two Guineas, 
One Guinea, Fifteen Shillings, and Half a Guinea will be awarded, is open 07tly to Competitors 
U 7 ider the age of Fou 7 'tee 7 i, 

All Prize-winners in the Seven Competitions will receive Bronze Medals constituting them Officers 
of the Little Folks Legion of Plonour ; and in addition to the Prizes and Medals offered, some 
of the most deserving Competitors will be included in a Special List of Honour, and will be awarded 
Members’ Medals of the Legion. All readers of Little Folks (if within the stipulated ages), 
whether Girls or Boys, may compete in any or all of the above Competitions, and the full regulations 
are as follow :— 

(1) All work to be certified by a parent, magistrate, minister of religion, teacher, or other person in a 

responsible position, as the sender's mvn tmaided work, including the cutting out of the needlework. 
In the ca.se of the Designs for Christmas and other Cards, a Certificate must be given that they 
are origi7ial.—T\\Q age of each Competitor must also be attested. 

( 2 ) All work to be carefully marked with the Competitor’s name. age. and address, and to be sent, 
accompanied by the Certificate, carefully packed in a box of cardboard or wood, or otherwi^e, 
carnage paid, addressed to “The Editor of Little Folks, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C." 

( 3 ) The work for each competition must be in a separate box or parcel; no two Competitors may send 
work in the same box or parcel; and each parcel or box must be carefully marked, &c., as directed above. 

( 4 ) All the Competitions will close on Saturday, the 29th of September, 1883, after which date no 
work can be received. 

The whole of the work in the Seven Competitions will be distributed among the inmates of the 
principal Children’s Hospitals and kindred institutions throughout the United Kingdom. 
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TURK AND THE KITTEN. 


“^AM!” shouted little 
K Stuart, “ what is 
A ' Turk barking for ? ” 
“ Come and you 
will see, young mas¬ 
ter,” called back the gar¬ 
dener’s boy. 

Stuart ran through the 
shrubbery till he came 
to the door of the dairy, 
and just outside he 
found Sam keeping off an excited 
little dog, and on the boy’s back was 
seen standing a very vexed-looking 
white kitten, whose tail looked as big 
as two. 

“ Oh, Sam, what a nice kitten! 
Whose is it ? ” 

“ Mine, Master Stuart—leastways, 
I want to keep it if Turk will let me,” 
and the boy laughed, and played 
about with his hands in front of the 
dog. 

Stuart could not help laughing at 
the dog, but he was sorry for the cat. 

“ Kitty doesn’t like it, Sam,” he 
said. 

“ Oh, yes, she do,” said Sam. 
“Turk’s wishing her a happy New 
Year.” 

“ I don’t think she knows that,” 
persisted Stuart, shaking his head. 
“ I shouldn’t like some big lion to 
frighten me like that, should you, 
Sam ? ” 

“ Maybe not, sir,” said Sam, sobering 
alittle. 

“ I say, let’s try and make them 
friends,” brightly suggested Stuart. 


“ Mother says cats and dogs like each 
other very much if people don’t in¬ 
terfere with them, and I quite believe 
she is right.” 

Sam did not think this at all likely, 
but little Stuart told him so many 
stories of animals, that at last he con¬ 
sented to try if his kitten would agree 
with the dog. 

So Turk followed his master into 
the house, and Sam came after, carry¬ 
ing the white kitten. 

It was now just dinner-time, and 
Stuart’s mother had a little plate of 
food made ready for Kitty, as well as 
one for the dog. 

Turk tried to see what was in 
Kitty’s plate, but she tapped him 
gently on the nose, and then he 
seemed to understand that they were 
to live on friendly terms.* 

It was just twelve months after 
that—when Kitty was a grown-up 
steady cat—that she was seen lying 
on the same rug with Turk in front 
of a bright fire. 

“That looks something like wishing 
‘a happy New Year,’” said Stuart 
contentedly, and he brought Sam in 
to see how well a cat and dog could 
agree together. 

Sam was much pleased to find his 
little kitten had secured such a good 
home, and said— 

“ I didn’t think they would be 
friends. They never seemed as it 
they would be. I wonder why it is 
that some people call quarrelling a ‘cat 
and dog life’ ?” M. L. H. 
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A'lTACK AND DEFENCE. (Sec p. 52.) 
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Little Folks. 



the information of new subscribers and others, 
it nrny be explained that Thk “Little Folks” 
Humane Society was founded by the Editor in 
January, 1882, for the purpose of inculcating Kind¬ 
ness towards Animals; and since that time details of the 
scheme, together with Lists of the Officers and Members 
(with their addresses) belonging to the Society, have been 
given each month. In order to become a Member of this 
Society a written promise to be kind to Animals is given to 
the Editor. A Member can become an Officer by inducing 
Fifty other Children to join the Society. A small Book and 
Medal are, on the publication of the names in the Magazine, 
awarded to each Officer who obtains this number of ‘ ‘ pro¬ 
mises” and for\vards them—all together—to the Editor. 
Prizes in Books and Medals are offered each Month for 
Stories, Essays, Poems, and Anecdotes connected with the 
subject of Kindness to Animals, and selections from these 
contributions are printed in Little Folks Magazine. Each 
Officer and Member on enrolment can receive a Certificate 
by enclosing a stamped addressed Envelope, The limit of 



age for enrolment is twenty-one. The form of promise to 
be signed (which should be copied on half a sheet of note- 
paper and forwarded to the Editor, after being filled up and 
attested by a Parent, Teacher, or other responsible person) 
is as follows ;— 

To the Editor of Little Folks. 

[Here insert full name] 

I...hereby undertake, as far as it 

lies in my power, to be kind to every living creature that is useful 
and not harmful to man. [Full name] 


[Address] 

Witness [of .signature] . 


[Date] (Age.) 


All communications to the Editor in reference to the 
Society should have the words, “Little Folks Humane 
Society,” written on the left-hand top corners of the envelopes. 


ELEVENTH LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS. 


The Abbreviatioit ”L." sig'tti/ies London, Officers' Kanies aee pointed in Small Capital Letters. 


13006 

15007 

1500S 

15009 

15010 
150 n 

15012 

15013 

15014 
1301S 

15016 

15017 

15018 

15019 

15020 
150*1 

15022 

15023 

15024 

15025 

15026 

15027 

15028 

15029 

15030 

15031 

15032 

15033 

15034 

15035 

15036 

15037 

15038 

15039 

15040 

15041 

15042 

15043 

15044 

15045 

15046 

15047 

15048 


Louisa Murrant, Bristol 
Annie Bidder ,, 

Aynes Ilowlett ,, 

Louisa F. Pitts ,, 

Ennna E. Watts ,, 

Isabella M. Durie ., 
.Adelaide M. Durie ,, 
Catherine A. Hunt „ 

R. .Ashby Sessions ,. 
P'rancis Perry ,, 

Ele.anor S. Willi.anis ,, 
Alice Taylor ,, 

Archib.ald Harvey ,, 
Leonora .M. Parsons ,, 
E. T. Pinniger ,, 
Edward U. Pinniger ., 
Sarah 1 . I’inniger 
Ethel Shej»t)ard ,, 
Randolpli Toutt ,, 
Florence A. Toutt ,, 
Amy L. Evans „ 
AtUi M. Brown ,, 
Florence S. Davis ,, 
Edith M. Davis 


AGE 

19 


Constance A. Ceal, L’h.unpton 10 
Mary Lynes, Coventry .. 13 
Beatrice E. Blades, Croydon 
Rhoda W’. Hoyle, Halifax 
Howard Ellerthorpe, Dulwich 8 
Florence L. Ellerthorpc ,, ii 
Sarah Ellerthorpc ,, 15 

Florence M. Greatrex,Islington 16 
Florence E. Dodge ,, 12 

Evelyn !•'. IL Wallace, Carlisle 13 
Alice M. Hope Wallace „ 12 

Cicely P'ulchcr, Potter’s Bar ., 16 
Lina Harri.s, Finchley .. 10 

Ethel Harris ,. .,12 

Miri.an Harris . ..18 

Henry E. Fowler.W'olvcrhainj)- 
ton .. 12 

Ethel M. Pickering, Stockton 10 
Mary E. Coyte, King’s Lynn.. 16 
Annie J. Goble, Altrincham .. 13 


15049 Kate Smith, Kilburn .. 15 

15050 K.ato I'oord, Claphain .. 16 

15051 Charles E. Foord ,, ..13 

15052 LinaBaguley,Stoke Newington 5 

15053 Mary Hunter, Ancrly .. 12 

15054 Joel Hunter ,. .. 13 

15055 Katherine D. Smith, Chester.. 13 

15056 Jennie Stoyell, Stamford .. li 

15057 Charles S. Edwards, Peckham 14 

15058 Clara S. Sharp, Buckhiirst Hill 10 

15059 Constance P'oord, Hounslow .. 12 

15060 Ethel M. Toms, Forest Hill 9 

15061 Louisa Purviss ,, 15 

15062 Florence Vernon „ 11 

15063 Alfred Purviss „ 12 

15064 John Perry, Wellington .. 15 

15065 Elizabeth Perry ,, .. 14 

15066 Joseph Purviss, Forest Hill ., 6 

15067 J.imes Purviss ,. ..9 

15068 C. M. Evcleigh, Wellington • • 15 

15069 Ada J. Parrott ,, •• i 3 

15070 Ellen Baker ,, .14 

15071 Florence Langford „ .. 9 

15072 Maude M. Kipps, P'orest Hill 9 

15073 Maria Purviss ,, 10 

15074 Frank E. Toms, AVellington .. 7 

15075 Gertrude Toller ,, .. 10 

15076 George RadclifT, Forest Hill 8 

15077 Ernest T. RadclifT „ 6 

15078 Herbt. Meredith, Wellington.. 7 

15079 Herbt. C. T. Gill, Bristol .. 9 

15080 Ethel Miller, VVellington .. 9 

15081 I’Torence L. Morgan „ .. 10 

15082 Annie Rumscy ,. ..16 

15083 Jennie Griffin ,, ..11 

15084 Lily Batst<me „ . 10 

15085 Basil F. P.attison, Surbiton .. 12 
150S6 Charles L. Simpson, West- 

bourne P.ark, L. .. 12 

15087 Susan Gill, Bristol .. 7 

15088 Bessie Culverwell, Wellington 13 

15089 Emilie Culvcrwell „ 10 

15090 W’illiam R. Toms ,, 8 

15091 Amy B. Morse, Forest Hill .. 14 


AGE 

1509a Evelyn J. Toms, Wellington 5 

15093 J. R. Kelway Toms ,, 15 

15094 Eliza Perry ,, 9 

13095 Arthur C. K. Toms ,, ii 

1500 Pollie Mai-scy ,, 14 

15097 Mary Perry ,, 11 

150^ Bessie Hebditch ,, 9 

15099 Annie Grifiin ,, 7 

15100 Minnie Stradling ,, 12 

15101 Florence Cutler ,, 12 

15102 Alice P. Toyer ,, 15 

15103 Edith Cordwent ,, 15 

15104 Louisa Holley „ 18 

15105 Bessie Morgan ,, 14 

15106 K.atc Morrish ,, 12 

15107 Amelia Holley ,, n 

15108 Annie Burnett ,, 13 

15109 Charles H. Aste, Forest Hill .. 6 

15110 Frederick W. Astc ,, ••9 

15111 Ethel A. Aste ,, ..8 

15112 Florence M. Laws,H,nckney,L. 11 

15113 K. M. Marston, Wol’liampton 12 

15114 Roland Marston ,, 10 

15115 Ida Marston ,, 8 

15116 Lucy J. J.ackson, Pcckham, L. 16 

15117 Jeanette E. Jackson „ 6 

15118 Anna M. Jackson ,, 11 

15119 Edith C. Kew, Great A'arinouth 13 

15120 lithel Turner, Regent’s Pk., L. 14 

15121 EvaG, Williamson. Leith, N.B, 15 

15122 Bessie L. Green, Prescot .. 13 

15123 Marion .S. Green ,, ..11 

15124 Dora E. Green „ .. 10 

15125 Mav DOLBY, Dundle 14 

15126 Nellie L. Dolby ,, ..12 

15127 L'reilerick Dolby ,, ..10 

15128 Alice J. Dolby ,, ..5 

15139 Benjamin Todd „ ••4 

1513) Mary E. Gann „ •• i 3 

15131 Minnie Blood ,, ..10 

15132 Jessie Blood ,, •• n 

15133 lidith Howitt ,, -.4 

15134 Arthur Howitt , ..5 

15135 Alice Parrish , .. 5 


15136 Laura King, Oundle 
i5i'37 Percy King 
15138 Ethel King 
13139 Mary P'. Pitts 

15140 AdelaideClipstone 

15141 Alfred Mayor 

15142 William Mayor 

15143 Sarah Biiuler 

15144 W. Blyth 

15145 .Vnnie Dew 

15146 F'rederick Dew 

15147 Charles Wright 

15148 Frederick Wright 

15149 John Wright 

15150 Kate Dew 

15151 Caroline Coulson 

15152 Annie Coulson 
* 5*53 Nc'lie Coulson 

15154 Catharine.M.Dolbj' 

15155 Thersa Green 

15156 Maud Je.acock 
15*57 Wilfred Pitts 

15158 Clara A. Wells 

15159 Mary S. Blakeley 

15160 Samuel F'.BKakeley 

15161 Nellie Prentice 

15162 .Sarali Prentice 

15163 May Prentice 

15164 Ida N. Knight 

15165 Hannah Qumcey 

15166 Sarah Thomp.son 

15167 Rose Rands 

15168 Minnie Hill 

15169 Mary S. Hill 
15.70 Kate Hill 

15171 Ch.arlotte Hill 

15172 Arthur Hart 
*5*73 Jessie King 

15174 hom.as C. Dolby 

15175 Mary A. Clipstone „ 

15176 Maud pretty, Ipswich 

15177 Ernest I.. Pretty, Eastl 

15178 Harry J. Bannister 

15179 Hilda Pretty, Ipswich 
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.. 9 

.. 15 

.. 14 


•• 13 
•• 13 


r T, 


AOl; 

15180 Ucrtha Pretty, Ipswich •• 4 

15181 Mniulc Woolnouffh „ • • 13 

15182 Mary H. Ul.nul „ 

15183 Frank H. Burton „ 

15184 Robert Burton ,, 

15185 Christopher Burton „ 

15186 Clara Kinjr „ 

15187 P'aimie Jackson ,, 

15188 Kate A. Griffiths 

15189 Matilda Howard, Wherstead 

15190 Ajfnes Howard ,, 

15191 Annie Armstrong, Ipswich 

15192 Kdith F. Parson ,, 

15193 Alice M. Beaumont ,, 

15194 Lucia S. M. Hawkins „ 

* 5*95 Cecilia L. Hawkins ,, 

15196 Maria S. D. Hawkins „ 

15197 Fdith Harvey ,, 

15198 Marfjarct B. Hall ,, 

* 5*99 Thomas B, Hall ,, 

15200 Mary Jenkins ,, 

15201 Ihnily Parker ,, 

15202 Jumna F. Smith, Debcnham 

15203 Fdward Goodin}? „ 

15204 Alice Moss, Henley 

15205 Sarah Howes, Debenham 

15206 Mary A. Goodin}? ,, 

15207 Alice M. Bumstcad, Bramford 14 

15208 Catherine P, Bumstead ,, 17 

15209 Clara Paddick, Debenham .. 16 

15210 Sarah A. Gillin}?s, Kmiton .. 18 

15211 Emily H. Gasper, Sproughton 14 

15212 Louisa Wroth, Bramford 

15213 Ellen Frost ,, 

15214 liinma Robinson. Flowton 

15215 Mary A. Frost, Bramford 

15216 Harriet Keynes „ 

15217 Emily A. R^eynes ,, 

15218 Laura Read ,, 

15219 Emily Gooding’, Debenham .. 10 

15220 Ellen Fulcher „ 

15221 Rosa Read, Bramford 

15222 Ada Brown ,, 

15223 Anna King ,, 

15224 Adeline A. Keynes,, 

15225 Armina Pryke „ 

15226 GertrudeFosdike,, 

15227 Ar thur E. caldico 

Hereford 

15228 Arthur H. Powell, Hereford 

15229 Herbert Orpe 
*5230 John H. Pitt 

15231 Charles M. Lewis 

15232 Albert E. Barrett 
*5233 Arthur H. Cox 
15234 Walter W. Hook 
*5235 Albert South 
152^ Linsey G. Powell 

15237 Morris R. Cotterell 

15238 Alfred Williams 
*5239 John Williams 

15240 Don.ald Heg}?ie 

15241 William Webb 

15242 Harry T. Maddock 

15243 Tosian J. Williams 

15244 Robert Gillham 
*5245 Walter JL. Smith 

15246 William A. Davies 

15247 Arthur J. Willmms 

15248 William H. Heggie 

15249 Joseph C. Newman 

15250 Arthur J. Phillips 

15251 George B. Bustin 

15252 Alfred W. Crompton 
*5253 Thomas Powell 
15254 Eli E. Ruck 
*5255 I'redcrick H. Stowe 

15256 Joshua Dodwcll 

15257 Henrj' Cole 

15258 George Maddock 
*5259 Walter Gretton 

15260 Charles Williams 

15261 William A. Bennett 

15262 Charles A, Elliott 
*5263 John Greenaway 
15264)01111 Cole 

15265 Charles Colcombe 

15266 William Brace 

15267 Leo W. I’owell 

15268 Arthur F. Dyer 

15269 James Ashurst 
15270)01111 C. Hiles 

15271 Henry Pogson 

15272 Edward Lane 

15273 Waiter Ashburner 

15274 Thomas J. Jones 
*5275 George F. (iilbert 

15276 Edwiii Meredith 

15277 Frederick M. Pinchin 

15278 William J. Turvey 

15279 F'rank R. Mailes 

15280 Percy L Jackson, Pecklian 

15281 Clara M. Webb, Brockley ^ 

15282 Ada L. Bridges, Cambridge .. 19 

15283 Ethel M. Boning, Royston .. 7 

15284 Florence M. Boning ,, ..14 

15285 Amelia A. Whybrow, Cam¬ 

bridge • • *7 

15286 Peter A. Ouvry, I.eighton .. 10 

15287 Itthel A. E. Ourvey ,, ..10 

15288 Ainiee B. A. Ourvey „ • • *3 

15289 Marg.aret E. Moxan, Stock- 

well, L. .. 13 

15090 Alfred W. F'oster, Brampton.. 7 
15291 Edith B. Cochrane, Middlcs- 

borough .. 13 


L. 8 
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AGE 

15292 Harry W, Legg, Sheffield .. 7 

15293 Frank Harvey, Brixton .. 12 

15294 Clara Owen, Anglesey .. 15 

1529s Oswald W. Owen ,, ..12 

15296 Alice M. Lackock, Ely .. lo 

15297 Fanny a. craven. King’s 

Lynn .. 18 

15298 Robert L. Craven,King’s Lynn 20 

15299 lillen A. Craven ,, 17 

15300 Agnes 1 '. Carpenter ,, 18 

15301 Stella M. Carjieiiter ,, 

15302 Alice Carpenter ,, 

*5303 Albert Carpenter ,, 

15304 Lucy Kippcii ,, iS 

*5305 lidith M. Page ,, 

15306 Emily A. P.'ige „ 

*5307 Elizabeth Bu.sh „ 16 

15308 Sarah J. Eglington „ 

15309 Sarah A. Young ,, 

15310 Susannah Taylor ,, 19 

15311 Julia Wilson ,, 13 

15312 Sarah A. Courtman „ 

* 53*3 Einma Hawes ,, 15 

15314 liliz.'ibeth Young ,, 

153*5 Hu}ih Nelson ,, 

15316 Louisa Nelson ,, 

153*7 Mary A. Leach ,, 

15318 Mary A. Bunting ,, 9 

15319 Fred. W. H.Colliver ,, 

15320 Pheebe Bunting ,, 

15321 Edith Howard ,, 

1532a Elizabeth Clark ,, 8 

15323 Susannah Clark „ 

15324 James Harwcod ,, 

15325 )ohn W. Earish ,, 

15326 Amy Adderson ,, 

15327 Ellen Adderson ,, 

15328 F'redcrick Blomfield ,, 9 

15329 Stlmson Cullen „ 

15330 Elizabeth Mallett ,, 

15331 Elijah Tosh „ 13 

15332 David Edwards ,, 

15333 Alfred Benstead ,, 

*5334 Jane W.alker ,, 

15335 William Askew ,, 

15^6 Margaret Cullen „ 

*5337 Mary J. Clarke ,, 

15338 John Leach ,, 

15339 Joseph Carr „ 

*5340 william Oglesby „ 9 

15341 William M interton ,, 9 

15342 Isaac Temple ,, 9 

15343 Frank Smith ,, 9 

*5344 M.ary E. Bennett „ 8 

15345 George Smith ,, 11 

15346 James Howard ,, 8 

15347 Charles Bunting ,, n 

15348 George Taylor ,, 8 

15349 Joseph Courtman ,, 10 

15350 I*rancis H. Groves ,, 11 

15351 Albert Everett ,, 10 

15352 Charles W. Drake ,, 10 

*5353 John Temple „ 11 

*5354 i^lizHbcth A. Esgate ,, 9 

*5355 Mary I. Esgate 
*5356 Clara Alallctt ,, 9 

*5357 Daniel R. Cossey, Kentish 

Town .. 7 

*5358 Eliza v.nn Ileemstra, The 

Hague (Holland) .. 14 

*5359 Kathleen M. Bridges, M'ini- 

bledon .. 13 

15360 Laura E. Daly-Cocking, Brigh¬ 

ton 

15361 Florence E. L. Daly-Cocking, 

Brighton .. 9 

15362 Eva Malcomson, Belfast .. 15 

*5363 Florence S. Jackson, Southsea 10 
15364 Emily T. A. L.J.nckson ,, ..13 
*5365 Herbert T. Hines, New Cross 12 
15366 Alice M. Willson, Il.-ickney .. 10 
*5367 lohn P. Carritt, Highgate .. 10 
15368Edgar F..Carritt ,. ..6 

*5369 Helen L. Critchett, Brixton .. 12 
*5370 Rose P. Fellows, Wolverhamp- 

ton .. 9 

15371 Emily M. Trull, Barnsbury .. 14 

15372 George L. Gatcombe, Camden 

Road, L. .. 14 

*5373 Ada L. Goater, Conduit St., L. n 
*5374 Walter Halsey, Pimlico, L. .. 16 
*5375 Mary A. E. Munro, Penton- 

viflc, L. .. 14 

*5376 Percy C. C. Rust, Holloway .. 6 
*5377 M’illiam T. C. Rust ,, .,8 

*5378 Sophy W. Piercy, Highbury .. 7 
*5379 AliceS. Piercy „ ..9 

1538c Ada S. E. Piercy ,, ..10 

15381 Henrietta L. Piercy ,, ..12 

i5'^2 F'leanor M. Piercy ,, ..14 

15383 Herbert J. Furlong, AVoolwich 14 

15384 Marianne M, Furlong ,, .. 12 

15385 Edith l. Lyon, Brixton .. 13 

15386 Henry Pellew ,, ..14 

*5387 Charles I’ellew „ ,.13 

15388 Eleanor E. Roberts „ •• *3 

*5389 Constance Iloldsworth „ ..10 

*5390 Alice Chapman, Peckham .. 18 

* 539 * Cecilia, li. Jefleries, Hands- 

worth .. :i 

*5392 Georgina J. Graham, Regent’s 

Park, L. .. 16 

*5393 Charles W. Dawson, Brixton ..17 
*5394 A. M. Yarrow, Old Street. L. 17 
*5395 K.ate Graham, Munster Scpiare, 


AGE 

15396 Alice E. Hutchins, Brixton .. 6 
*5397 Emma M. Shaw ,, ••9 

15398 Herbert Hughes ,, ..8 

*5399 Agnes M. Molteno, Peckham,L. 14 

15400 L. G. Williams, Gocse Green, L. 16 

15401 Florence M, jefleriss, Peck¬ 

ham, L. .. 8 

15402 Clara E. Roberts, Brixton •. 9 

15403 Terese E. M Mantel ,, ..15 

15404 Mabel L. Nicholson ,, *.9 

15405 Lily Rowley ,, ..15 

15406 Edith Porter ,, , .. 13 

15407 Lilly Martin ,, ..14 

*5408 Julia Marshall ,, .. 13 

15409 Gena Atkins ,, .. 13 

15410 Beckie Hempson ,, ..12 

15411 Phillis Harding ,, ••15 

15412 Elizabeth Lewis ,, ..14 

15413 Kitty Coomber ,, ..12 

15414 Beatrice Odd ,, ..11 

15415 Lulu Readwin „ ..12 

15416 Alice Bidden, Orsett .. 16 

15417 Ellen Hult, Brixton .. 16 

15418 Kate Skelton ,, ..10 

15419 Flcrcnce Skelton, Brixton .. 13 

15420 Minnie Bell ,, •• *5 

15421 Florence Hastings ,, ..11 

15422 Lucy Lathlcan „ .. 15 

15423 I. Louie Betts, Tulse Hill .. 7 

15424 Sidney Poole „ .. 7 

15425 Thomas Betts ,, ..6 

15426 George R. Poole, Brixton .. 9 

15427 Lydia Morgan „ .. 14 

15428 N, Hetty S. Looker ,, ••9 

15429 Edith Williams, Chelmsford .. 12 

*5430 E'. Zerneene Shedd ,, .. 14 

15431 N. Kate Ambrose, Brixton .. 11 
*5432 William Holland ,, ..14 

*5433 Charles S. Graham, Regent’s 

Park, L. ..19 

15434 Alfred Harburg, Brixton .. 6 

*5435 Y. B. Pellew ,, ••9 

15436 Evelyn G. LvoN ,, ..10 

*5437 Compton ,, ,.12 

*5438 AVinnie Ashton ,, .,14 

*5439 Elorence Buckley ,, ..14 

15440 Nora Reeks ,, ..10 

15441 Amelia Hedgcock ,, •• *5 

15442 Mabel Powell ,, .. 12 

15443 Adah Rowley •. *6 

15444 Florence Roberts, Canterbury 

Road, L. .. 20 

15445 Lily Mantell, Brixton .. 14 

15446 Emily B. Nicliolson ,, .. 11 

*5447 L. Canning, Stratford-on-Avon 16 

15448 Grace L. Elphick, Peckham .. 13 

15449 Emily L, Dawson, Brixton .. 13 

15450 C. Louise Stephens, Sidcup .. 12 

15451 Helen Heath ,, ..15 

15452 Teresa Harburg, Brixton •• 8 

*5453 Lilian A. Lyon ,, ..11 

*5454 Edward J. Lyon, Kenning- 

ton, L. ..10 

*5455 E«’. Helen AVilliams, Chelmsford 10 
*5456 A\’. Foster, Nunhead .. 8 

*5457 J- E. Henry, Peckham .. 11 

15458 K. E. Foster, Nunhe.nd .. 12 

*5459 E. E. Schlesinger, Peckham ..11 

15460 P. F. Henry ,, ..10 

15461 Bicey S. E. McLaren, Herne 

Hill .. 10 

15462 Minnie AA’ooder, Tulse Hill .. 8 

15463 A. Carter, Peckham . . 12 

15464 Charles E. F'airwether,Norwood 11 
*5465 N. Edith Bateman, Bri.\ton • • 15 

15466 Amy Thin ,, .. 13 

15467 Alfred Bridger ,, .,11 

15468 Lily Eagleton ,, ..12 

15469 Horace J. Cassar ,, ..6 

15470 Amy Blades „ ..12 

15.(71 Fanny Lathlean •• •• 12 

15472 Ada J'aylor „ .. 14 

*5473 Annie E. Roberts „ .. n 

15474 Florence Richards ,, ..11 

*5475 Certrude Handford ,, .,12 

15476 Pollie Gorton, Peckham .. 16 

15477 A. F'liming ,. .. 8 

15478 N. F'lorence Cooke, Brixton .. 12 
*5479 Herbert E. AVilliams, Peckliam 8 

15480 Mary Mulford, Brixton .. n 

15481 Georgina Kelsey ,, .. 16 

15482 Ellen M. Jefferiss, Peckham .. 11 

*5483 John P, Candler, Brixton .. 8 
15484 Nellie Darnell ,, •• *5 

*5485 Alice B. Hyde, Tulse Hill .. 14 

15486 N. Amy I'allowfield, Brixton .. 13 

15487 Ida Phillips, Kilburn .. n 

15488 Minnie A. Edisburj', AA'rexham 14 

15489 Phyllis M. Edisbury .. 12 

15490 Sojihia E. Coales, Newport 

Pagnel .. 16 

15491 AV.-liter Baitram, Tonbridge -. 10 

15492 M.adeline Crocket, Liverpool.. 14 

*5493 Clara Bush, Devizes .. 14 

15494 Ethel M. Bush „ ..9 

15495 MaudeG. Collins, Huddersfield 8 

15496 Catharine Collins ,, ..17 

15497 Mary E. Bamardiston, Ber¬ 

muda (AV. Indies) .. 15 

*5498 Amy F‘. Ryves, Clifton .. 10 
15499 Helen H. Hendrie, tialston .. 12 
*5500 John Heiidrie ,, .. u 

15501 Margarctha Jter Marsch, Osna- 

bruck ((iermany) .. 19 

15502 Ellon T. AVilson ,, .. 13 

*5503 Josephine AVilson „ ..•*4 1 


*5504 Joshanna Hammer, OsnabrUck 
(Germany) 

*5505 Mina van Konijnenburg ,, 

15506 Herbert J. Ormond, Newing¬ 
ton 

*5507 Frederick E. Nixon, Man¬ 
chester 

15508 Beryl \V hitehead, Carlisle 
*5509 Elizabeth L. Colby, Chelten¬ 
ham 

15510 Ada E. George, Pembroke 

15511 Heber, H. Barnett, Belfast 

15512 Leslie G. Barnett ,, 

*55*3 Ashley J. Barnett ,, 

15514 Kemiet B. Barnett ,, 

* 55*5 Blanch L. Jones, Shtpherc 

Bush 

*55*0 Eniil3- M. AVilliams, Leeds 
* 55*7 Jessie Rnmbant, Killing • 

15518 id AV NTCHOLSO.N, Herefor 
* 55*9 Beatrice Jarvis 

15520 Annie Abell 

15521 Lois M. Bradley 

15522 Ellen Bowes 
*5523 Thomas Lockyer 
15524 Harry L evy 
*5525 Harry Raymond 
15526 George Bere 
*;527 Mary A. Griffiths 
15528 Marj- A. Crompton 
*5529 Lucy Macklin 
*5530 Eva L. Jackson 
15531 Beatrice M. Tye 
*5532 Ada J. AVigley 
*5533 Annie Perkins 
*5534 Annie E. Adams 
*5535 Ruth Morgan 
*5536 Caroline B. Binder 
*5537 Sarah Idorgan 
*5538 Mary A. Davies 
*5539 Susan Powell 
*5540 Alice M. Preecc 

15541 Rosa J. Owenage 

15542 Emily Gardiner 
*5543 Nellie AVatkins 
16544 Ada Pritchard 
*5545 Mary A. Hackland 
*^546 Catherine Gaj-den 
*5547 Elizabeth Muxworthy 
*5548 Alice AVhitaker 
*5549 Mary J. Barrett 
15550 Emily Lewis 
* 555 * Olive Fowler 
*5552 Edith Nelmes 
*5553 ^Eiry A. Deakin 
*5554 Emily Langslow 
*5555 Emma J. De.akin 
15556 Martha Pritchard 
*5557 Mary J. Griffiths 
*5558 Annie Davies 
*5559 Mary Pritchard 

15560 Eliz.abeth Baldwin 

15561 Rose Dean 

15562 Mary A. Lowe 
*5563 Lizzie Johnson 
*5564 Alice Haines 
*5565 Agnes Jarvis 
*5566 Florence M. Blackhutst 
*5567 Elizabeth Latham 
*5568 Elizabeth Devonport 
*5569 Fanny Turner 
15570 Ada L. De.akin 
* 557 * Ellen AVall 
*5572 Elizabeth Thomas 
*5573 Sarah A. Dunning 
15574 Lucy Bowen 
*5575 Helena Morgan 
15576 Elizabeth Morris 
*5577 Ellen M. Morris 
*5578 Mary A. Francis 
*5579 Annie Re.-iding 

15580 Louisa AVoodward 

15581 Marion Shewring 
*5582 Louisa Bound 
*5583 Mary Lewis 
15584 Elizabeth Deane 
*5585 Edith James 
15586 Susan Donovan 
*5587 Edith Crump 
15588 Clara L. Edwards 
*5589 Bessie Edwards 
*5590 Frances M. Howard 
* 559 * Ethel S. Howard 
*5592 Mary J, D.avies 
*5593 Eate Abel 
*5594 Blanche Gore 
*5595 Edith Gardinc^r 
*5596 Gertrude Owen 
*5597 Maria Turner 
*5598 Sarah Nurse 
*5599 Kate Williams 

15600 Geormna AA'illiams 

15601 Charlotte Powell 

15602 Laura T. Baker 

15603 Emily Lydeard 

15604 F'llen AA’ood 

15605 Eliz.abethJ. Dance 

15606 Edith I. L. Bennett 

15607 Maude M. A. Bennett 

15608 Emma AVilliams 

15609 Sarah Davj-es 

15610 Elizabeth A. James 

15611 Alice Parsons 

15612 Annie T3-lcr 

15613 Alice Morg.an 

15614 Olive Broome 
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Little Folks, 


15615 F.liza Lewis, Hertford 

15616 Mary A. Likin ,, 

15617 Catherine Lakin ,, 

15618 Mary A. Parsons ,, 

15619 Emily Morgan ,, 

15620 Elizabeth E. Abel „ 

15621 Diana Bishop ,, 

15622 Phoebe Bishop ,, 

15623 Elizabeth tforkman,, 

15624 Elizabeth Saunders ,, 

15625 Beatrice M. Dunn ,, 

15626 Annie Phillips ,, 

15627 Eleanor Stephens 

15628 Emily Lewis ,, 

15629 Fanny Herrington ,, 

15630 Pattie Matthews ,, 

15631 Elizabeth Verrill ,, 

15632 Jeanie Caldwell „ 
1,633 Idorencc Mansfield „ 

15634 Annie Cope ,, 

15635 Gertrude Jones ,, 
156^ Elizabeth Mansfield 
*5637 LytliJikig 

15638 Annie Penson ,, 

15639 Emily Saunders ,, 

15640 Florence Adams ,, 

15641 Annie Bridgwater „ 

15642 Rosa Pulling ,, 

15643 Sarah A. Parsons ,, 

15644 Maud Fox „ 

15645 Edith Downes „ 

15646 Bertha Roberts ,, 

15647 Avary Adams „ 

15648 Jessie Pritchard ,, 

15649 Nelly Cross ,, 

15650 Agnes Nurse ,, 

15651 Annie Burden „ 

15652 Isabella Crumi,ton ,, 

15653 Annie James ,, 

15654 Isabella Davies ,, 

15655 Rose Walters ,, 

15656 Ellen Cope 

15657 Florence Preece ,, 

15658 Amy Cope ,, 

15659 Hannah Bennett „ 

15660 Annie Price „ 

15661 Edith Mayo ,, 

15662 Sarah Carr „ 

15663 Elizabeth Cross ,, 

15664 Ellen Swaith.s „ 

15665 Alice Bowen ,, 

15666 Sylvia Pulling ,, 

15667 ^lary A. Alexaiulcr ,, 

15668 Jane Swaithcs ,, 

15669 Emily Robins ,, 

15670 Leah Owen „ 

15671 Annie Davies ,, 

15672 Geormna 'Purner ,, 

15673 Ada Price „ 

15674 Emily Haines ,, 

15675 Annie Carpenter „ 

15676 Harriet Cross ,, 

15677 Fanny Morris ,, 

15678 Hannah Phillips „ 

15679 Rose Parker „ 

15680 Mary Webb ,, 

15681 Louey Hall ,, 

15682 Minnie Warren „ 

15683 Elizabeth Cross ,, 

15684 Alice Long ,, 

15685 Fanny Wood ,, 

15686 Ella Bird 

15687 Mary Preece ,, 

15688 Sarah Williams „ 

15689 Ellen Thonu tt ,, 

15690 Emily Hirons 

15691 Ada Williams 

15692 Birtha Lane ,, 

15693 Ada Pea van ,, 

15694 Mary Depper , 

15695 Mary Lane ,, 

15696 Sophia Tyler ,, 

15697 Elizabeth Preece ,, 

156^ Eliza Dobbins ,, 

156^ Mary J. Bailey ,, 

15700 Mary Morton ,, 

15701 Kate Martin ,, 

15702 Emily M. l.ca „ 

15703 KateNIathews ,, 

15704 Kate M. Moore ,, 

15705 Emmie E. Edwards ,, 

15706 Emma L. Lovett ,, 

15707 Matty Hamar „ 

15708 Annie L. Thornett ,, 

15709 limilie A. Prothero ,, 

15710 Edith B. Baldham ,, 

15711 Barbara Kirkhouse ,, 

15712 Alice Jones ,, 

1571:3 Elizabeth Prosser ,, 

15714 Annie Bucklce ,, 

15715 Jane E. Rogers 

15716 Elizabeth Rogers 

15717 Emily B. Bowen ,, 

15718 Elizabeth Wright „ 

15719 Ethel Ballard ,, 

15720 Olive L. Preece ,, 

15721 Alice M. C. Curtis „ 

15722 Mary H. W illiams ,, 

15723 Laura Evans 

15724 Mabel J. Ford ,, 

15725 Edith M. Clarkson „ 

15726 Alice Stedman ,, 

15727 Rebekah Cookson „ 

15728 Jessie D. Walker ,, 

15729 Adelaide Hamar ,, 

15730 Louisa Preece „ 


15732 Anne Preece 
' 15733 Harriett Evans 

15734 Sarah Bcenham 

15735 Elizabeth Hills 


16 

^41 * 57 ^ Ellen 'nioinjison 
16, 15737 Louisa Jones 

15738 Annie Phillips 

15739 P'anny Deen 

15740 Susan Nicholls 

15741 Kate W.alker 

15742 Kate Handley 

15743 Eliz.abeth Hoskins 

15744 Sarah A. Cotterell 

15745 Elizabeth Johnson 

15746 Emma Bcenham 

15747 Mary A. Brace 

15748 Elizabeth Herriotts 

15749 Emma Deen 

15750 Annie Lewis 


15751 Rose E. Preece 

15752 Emily Raymond 

15753 Ada Lloyd 

15754 Ada M. \Villiams 

15755 Elizabeth Pritchard 

15756 Eva Lloyd 

15757 Mary A. Devonport 
157:8 Clara Crump 

15759 Eliza J. Phillips 

15760 Emily Taylor 

15761 Emily Jones 

15762 Mary E. Johnston 

15763 Harriet Ingram 

15764 Henrietta Griffin 

15765 Beatrice Cartwright 

15766 Florence C. Knowles 

15767 Leta Taylor 

15768 Annie Davies 

15769 Clara Harris 

15770 Harriet Williams 

15771 Marj'Johnson 

15772 Jessie Bannister 

15773 Blanche Knowles 

15774 Louisa Blackhurst 

15775 Jessie Bethell 

15776 Louisa Perkins 

15777 Emily Tyler 

15778 Jane Bennell 

15779 Ellen Evans 

15780 George Tye 

15781 Clara Price 

15782 Maria Parry 

15783 Caroline Morris 

15784 Sarah E. Redding 

15785 Emily Shaw 

15786 Lucy Lerrey 

15787 Harriett Dale 

15788 Mary J. Grist 

15789 Olive Evans 

15790 Eleanor Lawrence 

15791 Elizabeth Kaymond 

15792 Elizabeth J ones 

15793 Martha Evans 

15794 Bertha Grady 

15795 Annie Powell 

15796 Annie Bethel 

15797 Annie Bond 

15798 Emma Probert 

15799 Emma Powel 

15800 Susan Garston 

15801 Edith Powel 

15802 Bessie Davies 

15803 Ada Nurse 

15804 Annie Jones 

15805 Emily Jones . 

15806 Mary A. James 

15807 Idorence Perry 

15808 Rose Taylor 

15809 Jane Preece 
15S10 Emily Porter 

15811 Phtebe Stevens 

15812 Elizabeth Caldicott 

15813 Gertrude Alexander 

15814 Ada Vine 

15815 Elizabeth Norton 

15816 Laura Vine 

15817 Ellen Alexander 

15818 Alice Roberts 

15819 Nelly Martin 

15820 Pbnma Davies 

15821 lUizabeth Lane 

15822 Emily Ashburner 

15823 Elizabeth Farmer 

15824 May Sledmere 

15825 Margaret Garstone 

15826 Matilda James 

15827 May Lewis 

15828 Mary Frost 

15829 Ivmily Barber 

15830 Annie Woodward 

15831 Mary A. Powell 

15832 Bessie Magness 

15833 Jane Jenkins 

15834 E'lizabcth Pritchard 

15835 Elizabeth Williams 

15836 Cecilia Caldicott 

15837 Lilian Jones 

15838 Annie Saunders 
158^ Matilda Richardson 

15840 Annie 1 . Price 

15841 Annie Pritchard 

15842 Edith Soobroy 

15843 Hannah Williams 

15844 Ada K. Williams 
1584s Caroline Richardson 

1 15846 Annie Barnes 
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15847 Elizabeth Barrj', Hcreftrd 

15848 Emily Jenkins 

15849 Eveline Gore 

15850 Mary Edge 

15851 Kate Davies 

15852 Gertrude Thackway 

15853 Martha Davies 

15854 Ada Martin 

15855 Rose Colwell 

15856 Rose Bennett 

15857 Ellen Saunders 

15858 Maggie Hound 

15859 Alice Pensom 

15860 Rose Deane „ .. 9 

15861 Jessie Short ,, ..5 

1^862 Ellen Jones ,, .. 6 

15863 Martha Godral ,, ..6 

15864 Elizabeth Preece ,, ., 6 

15865 Martha Preece „ .. 6 

15^ Elizabeth Chamberlain 

15867 Annie Morcton 

15868 Annie J. Davies 

15869 Mary J. Cook 

15870 Caroline Rogers 

15871 Ethel Burden 

15872 Gertrude Williams ,, ..5 

15873 Gertrude Frahearn „ ..5 

15874 Annie Frahcarn 

15875 Mary Cartwright 

15876 Adelaide Allen 

15877 Caroline Thomas ,, ..7 

15878 Emily J. Parry ,, .. 17 

15879 Susie Thornett ••17 

158^ Penelope Thornett ..9 

15881 Rosa Lloyd „ .,6 

15882 Emily Lewis ,, • • 7 

15883 Harry Price ..6 

15884 Harriet Bay Ilham ,, .. 6 

15885 Elizabeth Thornett 

15886 Catherine Eaton 

15887 Elizabeth Williams 

15888 Edith Shore • • 8 

15889 Amy Evans „ ..5 

15890 Robert Barry „ ..7 

15891 Gwendoline Jones ,, ..6 

15892 George Bishop ••7 

15893 George Soobroy ,, ..7 

15894 Nellie Bond „ •• 5 

15895 Emily Denevan „ •. 5 

158^ Annie Pilincr 
158^ Edith Cole 
158^ Gertrude Gardiner 
158^ Mary Phillipps 

15900 Catherine Williams 

15901 Emma Hooper ,, ••5 

15902 1 'anny Bishop •• 5 

15903 Elizabeth Bromage • • 6 

15904 Charlotte Brooks ,, • • 7 

15905 Rose A. Frost „ ••7 

15906 Nellie Thackway „ .. 5 

15907 Margaret E. Smith „ ,.8 

15908 Mary Holmes 

15909 Laura M. Allen 

15910 Ethel L. Allen ,, ••9 

15911 Elizabeth Williams „ ..14 

15912 Elizabeth E Pindcr ,, ..16 

15913 Lulu Valentine, Belfast 

15914 R. L. Bell 

15915 James R. Mitchell 

15916 Bessie Porter 

15917 Charlotte G. Mason 

15918 Janie Morrison 
It919 Ada Beattie 

15920 Charles Reid 

15921 Alice Johnson 

15922 Gordon Mason ,, ..8 

1:923 Susan Porter „ ..14 

15924 Janies Wallace, Belfast 

15925 Limbury D. I-ewis, Larne 

15926 Isabel M. Beattie, Belfast 

15927 Alice Purdon „ 

15928 Connie Robinson ,, 

15929 Louie Hewitt ,, 

15930 Annie Williams, Donaghadee 

15931 Ilelcn Purdon, Belfast 
13932 Helena Williams, Donaghadee 

15933 Cyril Purdon, Belfast 

15934 Flossy Hewitt ,, 

1593s W. F. Bailey „ 

15936 Robert Cooper ,, 

15937 Maud leflerj', Donaghadee 

15938 Lucy B. Sanders „ 

15939 Arthur Wills ,, 

15940 Charlotte Williams „ 

15941 Blanche L. Sanders ,, 

15942 Elias B. Purdon, Belfast 
45943 Charles D. Purdon ,, 

15944 Thomas Gruar, Donaghadee 

15945 May Richardson „ 

15946 E. Harvey. Londonderry .. 6 

15947 Jane Glenficld, Belfast .. 19 

15948 Frederick VV.McKeown,Belfast 14 

15949 Marian Sanders, Donaghadee 16 

15950 John De Leon, Alderley Edge 14 

15951 Charles Valentine ,, 13 

15952 Mary L. de la Chejois, Don¬ 

aghadee • • 19 

15953 George L. de la Cherois, 

Donaghadee .. 17 

15954 Charles de la Cherois, Don¬ 

aghadee .. 14 

15955 Edith de la Cherois, Donagha¬ 

dee •. 7 

15956 Frances McKenna, Belfast •• ii 

15957 F.ustacePurdon ,, ..14 

15958 Harry Sanders, Donaghadee.. 11 


5959 Kiltie Cooper, Belfast 
59&J Joseph M. M. Henry ,, 

5961 William McKenna ., ..13 

5962 Florence Jeffery, Donaghadee 16 

5963 Annie Gleiifield, Belfast .. 18 

5964 CHARLES H. NICHOLSON, 

Hereford 

5965 Richard Bowen, Hereford 

5966 George Tyler 

5967 William Williams 

5968 Edward Thomas 
5869 William Thomas 

5970 George Gale 

5971 Thomas Pritchard 

5972 Thomas Williams 

5973 Arthur Price 

5974 George Thomas 
5575 Charles Trigg 

5976 William Smith 

5977 W'illiam Pritchard 

5978 J ohn Powell 

5979 J nmes Stevens 
59^ Joseph Morgan 

5981 Arthur Powell 

5982 Janies Morgan 

5983 Henry Morgan 

5984 John Pritchard 

5985 Thomas Prosser 
■1986 Joseph Martin 
1987 William Smith 
J988 Charles Williams 

5989 Thomas Powell 

5990 Leopold Williams 

5991 George Williams 

5992 Thomas Davies 

5993 John Davies 

5994 william Dunn 

5995 Thomas Depper 
f9^ Henry Croft 
5997 Charles Phillips 
59^ Henry Stevens 

5999 Jplin Hill 

6000 Thomas Jones 

6001 Albert Evans 

6002 Thomas Lloyd 

6003 F'rederickC. Edwards 

6004 Henry Edwards 

6005 Arthur Evans 

6006 William Evans 

6007 Henry Langford 

6008 Janies Smith 

6009 James Lane 

6010 Charles Preece 

6011 Frederick Beavan 

6012 William Broome 

6013 William Boucher 

6014 George Brown 

6015 George Evans 

6016 Albert Preece 
, Joseph Preece 

6018 Harold Price 

6019 Thomas Profit 

6020 James Bethel 

6021 William Beavan 

6022 Henry Broome 
6 c 23 Edward Palmer 

6024 I'rank Price 

6025 Edw n 1 '. Murrell 

6026 Edwin J. Blount 

6027 Francis J. Thornett 

6028 John Baker 

6029 George W. Grimniett 

6030 John T. Cox 

6031 Stephen A. Herbert 

6032 Charles G. Hook 

6033 William Crowther 

6034 Frederick Williams 
6 j 35 Alfred Preece 

6036 Walter J. Hopson 

6037 James W. Graves 

6038 George P. Davies 

6039 James Baker 

6040 William Corey 

6041 Charles Preece 

6042 Charles J. Day 

6043 George Pinchin 

6044 Charles M. Knowles 

6045 Frederick Skyrnie 

6046 Charles Rowberry 
£047 William Jaynes 

6048 Albert Price 

6049 P«rcy C. Ward 

6050 George J. Powell 

6051 Albert E. C. Whiting 

6052 Charles Roberts 

6053 Thomas Jordon 
6034 Alfred Gretton 

6055 George Greenaway 

6056 Thomas Hardman 

6057 Henry Kinnersley 

6058 Arthur G. Cowley 

6059 Alfred Preece 

6060 Frederick G. Mayo 

6061 Arthur Rudge 

6062 George J. Meredith 

6063 Joseph G. Morgan 

6064 Arthur F. Stowe 

6065 Moses Turner 

6066 Charles Williams 
60^ William Jenkins 
6068 James IL Powell 
60^ William Bethell 

6070 Reginald K. Farmer 

6071 Charles Griffiths 

6072 Edward H. Thomas 

6073 Charles Hoare 
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16074 Charles II. Oldman,Hereford 

16075 Richard Ci. Crump 

16076 Alfred Mills 

16077 Charles II. Prosser 

16078 Frederick Wij^lcy 

16079 Albert Meredith 
160^ William Scott 

16081 Albert Lenham 

16082 William Morris 

16083 William Dance 

16084 Albert Rowberry 

16085 Frederick Jordon 

16086 Charles Wilson 

16087 Geor^fe Allington 
160^ William 1 lill 

16089 Charles Wilson 

16090 II rry Tolley 

16091 Robert Hrooks 

16092 Frederick Motley 

16093 George Gretton 

16094 Thomas Chiles 

16095 Henry Jones 
160^ George Skinner 
160^ Alfred Harrison 
160^ Frederick Godsall 
160^ William Dale 

16100 William II. Price 

16101 Thomas Gwynne 

16102 William li. Lydcard 

16103 Henry Cole 

16104 Ernest W. Palmer 

16105 Alfred Cox 

16106 William H. Baker 

16107 Charles E. Tringham 

16108 William T. Bradley 

16109 Richard Powell 

16110 William P, Pritchard 
i6iir I'rancis G. Smith 

16112 Walter Boulter 

16113 Frederick Coles 

16114 Gerson J. Ballin 

16115 John P. Jones 

16116 Walter J. Saunders 

16117 John II. Hickman 

16118 Frederick Hook 

16119 George A. Hill 

16120 Albert E. Derry 

16121 Owen L. Bradlej' 

16122 George Whitaker 

16123 Frank Hucklc 

16124 George Parry 

16125 William Williams 

16126 Harry Richardson 

16127 Tames Sismey 

16128 Reginald Moulds 

16129 Tames Jones 

16130 NVilliam Crump 

16131 Horace Barrett 

16132 Alfred Nash 

16133 Charles Davis 

16134 Albert Beaven 

16135 Charles Baynham 

16136 Alfred T^dwards 

16137 Alfred E. Smith 

16138 Charles Witherstone 

16139 George Davis 

16140 Frank Jones 

16141 Albert Cole 

16142 Thomas Witherstone 

16143 William Hook 

16144 Samuel A. Harman 

16145 William Davies 

16146 lames E. Price 

16147 Charles W. James 

16148 William C. Adams 

16149 Frederick Goode 
l6^5o William Davies 

16151 Henry Grain 

16152 Thomas Wigley 

16153 Albert Grain 

16154 Arthur Preece 

16155 William Workman 

16156 Walter H. Bradley 

16157 William H. Richardson 

16158 James Powell 

16159 Ernest J. Bradham 

16160 Francis J. Moore 

16161 T'^nies Evans 

16162 Walter H. Williams 

16163 Charles Thomas 

16164 Edward I-ewis 

16165 Charles Dunn 

16166 George T. Benncll 

16167 George Brewer 

16168 Edward Lawrence 

16169 George Davies 

16170 Ernest Pulling 

16171 Edwin Jones 

16172 John Tranter 

16173 George Adams 

16174 Henry Langford 

16175 Henry Tames 

16176 David Pantall 

16177 William Harman 

16178 William A. Tranter 

16179 Herbert Powell 

16180 Frank A. Motley 

16181 Bertrand V. Huckle 

16182 Edwin Davies 

16183 Edward Fuller 

16184 John C. Derry 

16185 Charles Bladen 

16186 Charles Williams 

16187 Samuel A. Harrison 

16188 Henry G. Vickery 

16189 Henry Grainger 

16190 Reginald L. Watkins 


6191 Walter Williams, Hereford 

6192 Alfred Cole 

6193 Joseph Grain 

6194 James Evans 

6195 rhomas Cotterell 
61^ Thomas Smith 

6197 Ernest A. Baker 

6198 Albert Pulling 

6199 Herbert Yeates 

6200 James Tranter 

6201 John Grain 

6202 Frederick E. Quin 

6203 Edward Jones 

6204 John Large 

6205 William Johnston 

6206 Thomas Chambers 

6207 F'rederick Sain 

6208 Reuben Hooper 

6209 Henry Wigley 

6210 George W. Farmer 

6211 HenryJ. Pilmer 

6212 Christopher J. Jones 

6213 Thomas J. Jones 

6214 Frank T. Derry 
16215 Edward Parker 

6216 Henry Owen 

6217 FrederickWinckworth 

6218 Henry Hill 

6219 William Lewis 

6220 Alfred Beaven 

6221 Richard Thomas 

6222 Frederick Ilurcomb 

6223 Henry Brewer 

6224 Frederick Taylor 

6225 Thomas Price 

6226 Ernest E. Jones 

6227 Albert W. Price 

6228 Charles Saint 
6229' Albert Price 

6230 William Lane 

6231 William Tones 

6232 John Meredith 

6233 Alfred Parry 

6234 Albert Vickery 

6235 Martin Ballin 

6236 George Witherstone 

6237 John Morris 

6238 Arthur Dale 

6239 James Gardiner 

6240 Evan F. Lane 

6241 Herbert Hyett 

6242 Thomas Hampton 

6243 Tolm Smith 

6244 Walter Spackman 

6245 William Smith 

6246 Edgar Thomas 

6247 James Davies 

6248 William Barnes 

6249 Henry Dawes 

6250 James N. !'• Vale 

6251 Henry Brewer 

6252 George Dauch 

6253 Deorge Longhurst 

6254 Alfred Hales 

6255 John Barnett 

6256 Joseph Jones 

6257 George Powell 

6258 Henry Whitehouse 

6259 Arthur Lewis 

6260 James Knight 

6261 James Pugh 

6262 Tames l-atham 

6263 William Nash 

6264 James Williams 

6265 Samuel Barton 

6266 Alfred Rowberry 

6267 Frederick G. F'ennell 

6268 Richard Constance 

6269 Richard Bradbury 

6270 Charles Mayle 

6271 Thomas Edwards 

6272 John Rylcy 

6273 Ilenry Harris 

6274 George Piner 

6275 Arthur Harris 

6276 William Edwards 

6277 George Harris 

6278 Joseph Watts 

6279 wiiham Ellis 

6280 Tames Browm 

6281 William !•'. Wright 

6282 AVilliam Gardener 

6283 Tames Rowse 

6284 william Pritchard 

6285 Mary B. Darni-.V, Retford 

6286 Helen A. Darney 

6287 Tolm Daniey 

6288 Katharine Payne 

6289 Grace M. Bradshaw 

6290 Edith A. Bradshaw 

6291 Richard Bradshaw 

6292 Edith A. Turvey 

6293 John H. Turvey 

6294 Vivian Stenhouse 

6295 Thomas P. Wilmshurst ,, 

62^ Charles E. Clements, Sleaford 
6297 George B. Clements 
62^ Ethel S. Clements 

6299 Alice Clements 

6300 Thomas Clements 

6301 Gertrude M. Clements 

6302 Edward C. Clements 

6303 Marianna Hubbard 

6304 Norman E. Snow 

6305 Kate Sharpe, Bardney 

6306 Annie R. P'oottit, Newark 

6307 Helen M. Williams, Greenhithc 


6308 GertrudcI^.Williams,Grecnhithei2 

6309 Mabel L. Willi.ams „ 11 

6310 Henrietta P. Williams ,, 9 

6311 Gertrude Dyer ,, 12 

6312 Alice M. Sullivan, Brockley .. 11 

6313 Christina Vinicombe ’' 

6314 Lily J, J-. Smith 

6315 Ethel G. Legg „ .. 

6316 M.ary 11 . Dyer, Regent St., L. 

6317 E. G. Ball, St, James’s St., L. 

6318 Alice Deane 

6319 John Skerritt 

6320 Ilenry Blaber 

6321 Hally Woodard 

6^2 Henry Harris „ o 

6323 Elizabeth Turpin, Bury St., L. 7 

6324 L.E.J.Welch,Blue Ball Yard,L. 10 

6325 E. G, Muir, Kensington, L. .. 15 

6326 Catherine Muir ., ..13 

6327 M. Mortimer,' W’arwick St., L. 8 

6328 V. Robinson, Hanover St., L. ii 

6329 Florence B. Robinson ,, 10 

6330 J.Jenkins, St. James’s Street, L. 9 

6331 Frederick Jenkins ,, 8 

6332 Eveline L. Malony, Claverton 

Street, L. ^ 

6333 Robt. Edwards, Vigo St , I 

6334 Rudolph Bignell, Piccadilly, 

6335 ReginaliifBignell ,, 

6336 ARTHUR T. NICHOLSO 

Hereford 

6337 James Holmes, Hereford 

6338 Alfred J ones 

6339 George Vine 

6340 Charles Smith 

6341 William Davies 

6342 Arthur Smith 

6343 William Davies 

6344 James L. Morden 

6345 Edward Taylor 

6346 John Kynaston 

6347 Janies Williams 

6348 Plato Boswell 

6349 Albert J. Short 

6350 George Morgan 

6351 Ebenezer Matthews 

6352 Samuel Smith 

6353 John Davis 

6354 William Garstone 

6355 Thomas Pitt 

6356 William Parson 

6357 P'rederick Charity 

6358 Edward Morgan 

6359 James Cox 

6360 Henry D. Allen 

6361 Walter L. Allen 

6362 William Gaines 

6363 Albert Lewis 

6364 Frederick Prosser 

6365 Edward Rees 

6366 James Taylor 

6367 John Norton 

6368 William Meredith 
63^ William Davies 

6370 Albert E.B.Wootton 

6371 James Burton 

6372 William Preece 

6373 Frederick James 

6374 Daniel Price 

6375 Walter Parsons 

6376 Henry Jones 

6377 James Norton 

6378 Granville Dobb 

6379 William’Jones 

6380 Harvey Rogers 

6381 Thomas Dale 

6382 Charles Davies 

6383 William H. Taylor 

6384 Alliert Griffiths 

6385 Albert Boulter 

6386 George Churnside 

6387 Alfred Pritchard 

6388 William Hrooks ' 

6389 George 1 .ambert 

6390 Thomas Lewis 

6391 Charles Bottenham 

6392 Albert Ashburner 

6393 Charles Evans 

6394 John Griffiths 

6395 Charles Hoskins 
6^ John Church 
6397 Samuel Dance 
63^ Frederick Parker 

6399 George Miles 

6400 Arthur Dance 
^01 I’Yedcrick Nicholls 

6402 Albert Davies 

6403 John Tones 

6404 John Mailes 

6405 Alfred Preece 

6406 Harry Maylottc 

6407 Albert Preece 

6408 Harry Orpe 

6409 Alfred Pritchard 

6410 George Smith 

6411 Harry Cotterill 

6412 Thomas Bccnham 

6413 Thomas W’illiams 

6414 Edward Carver 

6415 Arthur Taylor 

6416 George Mutlow 

6417 George Eves 

6418 Tames Francis 

6419 Frank Owen 

6420 Christopher Watkins 

6421 John Price 

6422 Harry Lewis 


6423 John Lawrence, Hereford .. 15 

6424 William Lloyd ,, .. 13 

6425 Ernest G. Williams 

6426 Ilenry Davies 

6427 William Gradic 

6428 Thomas Price 

6429 William Nicholls ,, ..6 

6430 William Lewis ,, • • 9 

6431 Charles Arnold 

6432 Luke Parker 

6433 Harry Fowler •• ••7 

6434 Edward Barnes ,, ..6 

6435 Albert Kyte „ ..6 

64'^ Charles Denevan ,, .. 8 

6437 Harry Jordan „ ..6 

6438 Frederick Price ,, .*5 

6439 Richard Holmes 

6440 Charles Peake 

6441 William Jones ,, •• 5 

6442 William Cadmorc ,, • • 5 

6443 James Morris •• •• 7 

6444 John Tristram „ ..7 

6445 George Preece ,, .. 6 

6446 Walter J. Miller ,, •• 5 

6447 George Bowen 

6448 Arthur Wood 

6449 Samuel Busby 

6450 Frederick J. Clayton 

6451 Walter Palfrey 

6452 Henry Kynaston 

6453 lirncst Birchley 

6454 William R. Downs 

6455 John Morris 

6456 George Terry 

6457 Arthur Meredith 

6458 Albert Moxley 

6459 Robert Churnside 

6460 George Thomas 

6461 Charles Preece 

6462 AlexanderM.Goldie 

6463 William Ingram 
C464 I'redk. McDowell 

6465 Albert Woodyatt 

6466 Charles H. Lerry 

6467 Charles Parry 

6468 James Diggory 
6.169 William Williams 

6470 William Bacon 

6471 Thomas Knowles 

6472 Joseph E. Hopson 

6473 Alfred T. Edge 

6474 Albert Davies 

6475 Arthur Jones 

6476 Win. H. Crompton 

6477 C'torge Bythell 

6478 William Matthews 

6479 Albert Powell 

6480 F'rederick C. Preece 

6481 Reginald Tames 

6482 Caleb J. Dryden 

6483 Pryce J ones 

6484 Alfred Jones ,, ..9 

6485 Flenry F. Martin „ .. ii 

6486 Arthur Chimside ,, .. 8 

6487 Janies Hart 

6488 John Barnfield 

6489 J ohn Thomas 

6490 Alfred Jones 

6491 Charles Stephens 

6492 VVilliani Williams 

6493 Eniest I-awrencc 

6494 Charles Ingram 
6.J95 Edward Davies 

6496 Henry Scott 

6497 Kenneth Keay 

6498 Henry Bowen 

6499 F'rederick Burden 

6500 Albert E. Baker 

6501 F'rederick Evans 

6502 William H. Thomas 

6503 William II. Jones 

6504 Thomas Evans 

6505 Walter Oliver ,, ..14 

6506 Robert LongstafT 

6507 Alfred Carpenter ,, ..9 

6508 Henry Carr ,, .. ii 

6509 Walter C Bailey „ .. 9 

6510 Joseph Evans 

6511 Alfred Weaver 

6512 Fredk.W. Faulkner 

6513 Albert Clayton 

6514 William Perkins ,, .. 13 

6515 George Wilson ,, .. 13 

6516 Henry Hammonds 

6517 Charles Savory 

6518 Ernest Merrett 

6519 Henry Beavan 

6520 Charles Ilampton 

6521 Noah A. Bullock 

6522 Charles Cooke 

6523 Albert Preece 

6524 Ernest Lane 

6525 Edwin Howe 

6526 John Knowles 

6527 Herbert A. Palmer 

6528 Charles Bishop 

6529 John Fox 

6530 Walter Porter 

6531 Ada 1 -awrence 
6332 Flarrj’ Thomas 

6533 Augustus Bonfeld 

6534 Arthur G. Lerry 

6535 Frederick Thomas 


[ The List of Officers and Members ’tvill 
be con United month by month.'X 
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PRIZE ANECDOTES ABOUT “A RESCUE FROM THE ICE BY A DOG” 

(Vol. XVI., p. 320). 




FIKST PRIZE ANECDOTE. 

' was a cold and dreary morning during the month of 
December; deep snow lay on the roofs of the houses 
in the town of Ratisbon, and an icy wind whistled 
through the streets. People were clad in warm dresses; 
and the cab-drivers had pulled their caps over their ears. 
A large crowd went to the Danube, whose waters were 
frozen, and presented an uncommon attraction to lovers of 
skating. Boys were shouting with joy as they rushed along 
the streets, for it was the first time in that year that they 
were able to skate. 'Fliey did not care for the freezing cold 
and icy wind, but were full of their pleasure. Up and 
down, round and about, in graceful figures they could be 
seen to move, while the lookers-on were clapping their 
hands, and encouraging them by shouts and bravos. But, 
hark! what is that deep, booming sound? As if by magic 
all shouts and laughter have ceased, and terror seems to be 
painted on all faces. Suddenly the cry of ‘ ‘ The ice is 
breaking 1 the ice is giving way I '* rings through the air; 
and all the skaters, nearly driven mad -by terror, rush to the 
shore, e.xcept one boy, a tall and slender yout’i of fifteen, 

Ernst S-, whose merry laughing eyes seem to make 

fun of the general fright. He does not seem to know what 
fear means ; and in graceful slides he moves up and down 
the breaking ice, unheeding the warnings that reach him 
from the shore. The spectators, with open mouths and 
cheeks blanched with horror, seem to hang on his move¬ 
ments. Tired out at last, Ernst too makes for the shore, 
and has nearly reached the river-bank, when suddenly, and 
with a dreadful crash, the ice gives way before the unfortunate 
boy has time to step on land. He disappears under the 
water; and the .swift current has soon carried him away, 
before the lookers-on, paralysed by terror, have time to re¬ 
cover. 

“ Rollo here ! Rollo a Feau f" commands the deep voice 
of a tall Frenchman. 

A splash ; and a large Newfoundland dog, with one 
bound, has cleared the space, and dives to save the drowning 
lad. Men armed with iron sticks break the ice to enlarge 
the hole, and so ease the dog's landing. Five seconds of 
breathless expectation I Every eye seems riveted on the 
spot; a deep silence reigns in the assembled crowd I Now 
Rollo’s head appears over the water; he works powerfully 
against the current—a difficult work, now that he drags 
after him Ernst’s lifeless form. The landing is an easy one, 
for the banks of the Danube near Ratisbon are very low, and 
many hands help the noble animal. Friction and various 
restoratives have soon brought back consciousness; and 
with the help of some kind persons, the lad,’’after having 


thanked the stranger, walks home a little wiser and less 
boastful than before. h. Fanny Scherm.m. 

(Aged 14.) 

College for Y^oun^ Ladies^ Pielenhojen^ near Katisbonf Bavaria, 
Certified by E. Schwab (Governess). 


SECOND PRIZE ANECDOTE. 

^^E often read of dogs being very true, and think how 
wonderful it is that they have sense enough to 
know what to do when their friends are in danger. 
This reminds me of an accident which occurred to a child, 
who was at the point of being drowned. It was a splendid 
afternoon, when I, with some companions, started for an 
enjoyable time on the ice. The winter was very severe, and, 
consequently, the ice was covered with people. The sun 
had been shining brightly all day, which caused the ice to 
thaw more in some places than in others. 

After we had enjoyed ourselves for some little time, we 
were very much startled to hear the cry of a little child who 
had fallen into the water where the ice had thawed. A 
crowd soon gathered round him ; and many hands helped 
to rescue him from his terrible position. 

This proved unsuccessful; and a large dog called ‘' Faith¬ 
ful ” was seen pushing through the people, and, after some 
time, pulled the child out of the water. 

The dog seemed very pleased to find that he had saved 
his young master, who patted and felt very proud of him. 
We thought the name very appropriate, because he was 
truly “faithful ” to rescue the child. 

Alice Mary Howell. 

9, Fairjield Road^ Croydon. (Aged 14^,) 

Certified by M. Howell (Mother). 


LIST OF HONOUR. 


First Prize {Half-Guinea Book), with Officer s Medal of 
the "Little Folks" Legion of Honour, to H. Fanny 
Schermm (14), College for Young Ladies, Pielenhofen, 
near Ratisbon, Bavaria. Second Prize {Seven-Shilling-and- 
Sixpenny Book), with Officers Medal of the "Little Folks" 
Legion of Honoiir, to Alice M. Howell (14^), 9, Fairfield 
Road, Croydon. Honourable Mention, with Member s 
Medal:~hy.\x Debenham (15^), Cheshunt Park, Herts; 
Clifford Crawford (io), 21, Windsor Street, Edinburgh; 
Una M. M. Haigh (pf). Walnut Tree House, Walmer 
Hill, near Deal; Hope M. Paterson (144). Springhall, 
Rutherglen, Glasgow ; Jessie L. Blackburn (13^), Miss 
Coffin’s, Market Place, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 




THE “LITTLE FOLKS” HUMANE SOCIETY PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION. 


;^OR a Competition this month, in connection with The Little Folks Humane Society—open only to those who shall 
have enrolled themselves as Officers or Members of the Society—Prizes are offered for the best Essays on the 
following subject: “ Ought we to make Pets of Undomcsticated Animals ? ” and the Prizes to be awarded are a Half- 
guinea Book and an Officer’s Medal of the Little Folks Legion of Honour for the best Essay, and a Seven- 
Shilling-and-Sixpe?itiy Book and an Officer’s Medal for the best Essay, relatively to the age of the Cojnpetitor, so that no 
Officer or Member will be too young to try for this Second Prize. The Essays must not exceed 500 ^yords in length, and 
all Competitors must be under the age of 17 years. The Essays must be certified as being strictly Original, by a Parent, 
Minister, Teacher, or other person of responsible position, and must reach the Editor on or before the loth of January (the 
15th of January for Competitors residing abroad). Besides the two Prizes and Officers' Medals, some of the most deserving 
Competitors will be included in a Special List of Honour, and will be awarded Members’ Medals of the Little kOLK.s 
Legion of Honour. In addition to printing the two Prize Essays in Little Folks, the Editor hopes also to give brief 
Extracts from all or some of those which are " Honourably Mentioned.” All communications should have “ Little Folks 
Humane Society” written in the left-hand top corner of the envelopes; and Competitors must give either the numbers 
under which they appear in the Register of the Society, or the approximate dates of their enrolment as Officers or Members. 
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PRIZE 


PUZZLE 


COMPETITION. 


S N this Competition there is a Senior Division for girls and boys 
bet-A^een the ages of 14 and 16 {inclusive)^ and a Junior Divi¬ 
sion for tho.se years of age. (Girls and boys under 

14 on January i, 1883, can take part in the Junior Competition.) 

The following is a List of Prizes that will be awarded at the end 
of t-i’ery three months in each division, viz. : — \ First Prize of a 
Guinea Volume ; a Second Prize of a Half-Guinea Volume ; a Third 
Prize of a Seven-Shilling-and-Si.\penny Volume; and a Fourth Prize 
of a Five-Shilling Volume. There will also be awards of Bronze 
Medals of the Little Folks Legion of Honour to the three next 
highest of the Competitors following the prize-winners. 

Regulations. 

I. Solutions of the Puzzles published in this numljer must reach 
the lOditor not later than January 9th, 1882 (January i2th 
for Competitors residing abroad), addressed as under;— 

The Editor of Little Folksf 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, 

Ans7vcrs to Puzzles. Ludgate Hill^ 

Jutiior [or Senior] Division. Londoyi^ E.C. 

2. Solutions to Puzzles must be accompanied by certificates from 
a Parent, Teacher, or other responsible person, stating that 
they are the sole and unaided 'ivork of the competitor. No 
a.s.sistance must be given by any other person. 

3. Competitors can be credited only under their own names. 

4. The decision of the Editor of Little Folks on all matters 
must be considered final. 

5. The names and addres.ses of Prize and Medal winners will be 
duly published in Little Folks. 

6. No Competitor can receive more than one First Prize, or two 
Prizes of smaller value, during any one year, ending Dec. 31. 

7. Competitors cannot receive a Prize two consecutive quarters 
during any year ending Dec. 31. 

Competitors are requested to write their names in the top left-hand 
corner of the sheet which they use for their solutions, the name of 
the parent or teacher who certifies being at the foot of the sheet. 


GAME PUZZLES.—No. i. 



f HIS^ is a puzzle that can be played as a game also. 
W'e will first explain the Puzzle, which consists of 
twelve historical anagrams for the seniors and twelve 
alphabetical puzzles for the juniors. It will be found that 
each section of four puzzles will give the names of characters 
belonging to the same period — thus, Nos. i to 4 belong to 
the Norman, 5 to 8 belong to the Plantagenet, 9 to 12 
belong to the Lancaster and York period. These are to be 
guessed by the seniors. Nos. 13 to 16 belong to the Tudor, 
Nos. 17 to 20 belong to the Stuart, and IS^os. 21 to 24 to 
the Guelph period. These are to be guessed by the Juniors. 


First Qu.\rter, 1883. 

Senior Division.—Puzzle No. i. 

HISTORICAL ANAGRAMS. 

I. We're hard. 2. Bayworm. 3. Fun gil. 4, Is a deal. 
5 * Jos 'von her. 6. I morn, gran bent. 7. Teal writ. 
8. Oh I rob don. 9. Can creel. 10. Eggs o cain. 
II. Stale cold. 12. Or frets. 

Junior Division.—Puzzle No, i. 

HISTORICAL ALPHABETICAL PUZZLES. 

13. D d e e e m n n p r s s u. 14. A a b c c f i n n o 

r s. 15. Aa e e g h ii 11 rrr s t w. 16. A c d eee i 

11 m o r V s. 17. C e h j k 1 n 00. 18. C ee hh i i n 

o p rrrr ss t w. 19. A d e hh j in nn o p. 20. A d 

e k n V y. 21. A d d e iii i k 1 r s v w. 22. Aa h ii 

11 m 00 rr s t WWW. 23. Eeee gg nn 00 r ss t v. 
24. Aa c c e h 11 in o r s t y. 

When the answers to these appear (in the March Number) 
an historical game will be explained. Meanwhile we will 
tell you how, by the aid of the Diagram, to play the game of 
King of the Castle. 

First of all, with a pair of compasses, draw an enlarged 
copy of the diagram given, on thick paper or cardboard. 
Then take a counter and place it quite in the centre of the 
inner (double) circle, which is the castle. We will suppose 
the counter to represent a Yorkist king, so let it be white 
(perhaps green or some other colour would be better, as it 
can more readily be seen if the diagram be on white paper). 
Then on the figures 13 to 24 place twelve counters. These 
are Lancastrian knights, so let them be red. The knights 
have to march on the castle and shut the king within its 
walls—if they can. Now these are the Rules of the game 
(N. B.—K stands for King, Kn for Knight):— 

I. The K can take off the Kns, but the Kns cannot take 
the K ; they must shut him in by occupying the positions 
marked i, 2, 3, and 4, which are towers. 

Each party moves alternately—Kns first. Thus, say the 
Kn on No. 13 moves to No. 9, K from his castle to No. i, 
Kn on 17 moves to 13 (or Kn on 15 moves to ii), K from 

I to 5, and so on. 

3. The K can move backwards, forwards, and sideways— 
thus, from 5 to 9 ; 9 to 5 ; or from 5 to 6. 

4. Kns can only move forwards (towards the centre) and 
sideways, 7 wt backwards. Thus ii to 7, or ii to 10, or 

II to 12, but not II to 15. 

5. If the K meets a Kn alone he takes it off; thus, if K 
is at 5 and Kn at 9 (there being no Kn at 13), and it is K’s 
move, then K takes off Kn and places itself on 9. Again, 
if K is at 9, with next move in hand, and Kn is at 10 (there 
being no Kn to support it at ii), then K takes Kn and 
places itself on point 10. 

If a Kn once gets to position i, 2, 3, or 4, then K cannot 
take it or pass it, as it is supposed to be in a tower. 

7. The object of the Kns is of course to drive the K into 
the tower by blocking up the streets step by step, and so 
forcing the K to capitulate, which it has to do when Nos. i, 
2, 3, and 4 arc occupied by the enemy (the knights). In that 
case knights are victorious. But if the king can take off six 
of the Kns, then it is his game, as it would be practically 
impossible to block up the K with only six Kns. 


Senior Division (Fourth Quarter). 

Solutions to Puzzle No. ii. 

1. Chinchilla. 2. Pangolin. 3. Armadillo. 

5. Hamster. 6. Ermine. 7. Pointer. 8. Gibbon. 

10. Duckbill. II. Llama. 12. Vampire-bat. 

CLASS I. (12 jn.nrks).— E. Law; A. Law. 

h.ave gained eleven marks or le.ss:— 
M. S. B.arwell, M. li. Brcfiit, R. W, Huckley, L. Bonnick, M. Burton, A. 
Brooks. . U ”-" ” 1 -- • . _ . 


4. Antelope. 
9. Cladobates. 
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Junior Division.—Solutions to Puzzle No. ii. 

I, “Time flies.” 2. Waste not, want not.” 3. “Penny wise, 
ound foolish.” 4. “Time and tide wait for no man.” 5. “Faint 
cart never won fair lady.” 

CLASS I.—Consisting of those who have gained five marks :—T. Anderson, 
J. M. Austin, S. Anst, J. J. Bates, H. Bailey, K. Bettinson, E. M. Barnes, E. J. 
Barton, R. Byng, N. Burton, D. Blunt. E. Borchardt, E. Burne, L. Bennett, 
M. Bayforcl, G. Burne, C. Crawford, M. H. Cole, L. Cussons, C. A. Cordue, 
E. iJods, J Davies, W. S. Dove, E. Drake, S. Deinuth, A. E. Dorrell, W. 
Einlayson, J. Einlayson, J. J. Eorrester, K. E'ordhani, E'. E'culger, L. l*awcett, 
L. E'orrest, M. Glyn, C. E. Glen-Boit, B. Greenaway, A Graves, A. Gordon, 
R Garratt, E. Green, R. Gill, E. Gladstone, K. Harris, H. E. Harrison, D. 


Hartley, M. Hartwich, T. Halford, K. Hamerton, M. B. Henrj’, C. Hutchison, 

A. C. Horne, J. Chapell-Hodgc, Una Unigh, E. Hinos, E. Har\-ey, A. Inch, 
Maud J[ohn, M. John, H. E. Jones, L. Jolmstone, E. K. Jones, E. M. Lees, 
May King, B. Law, E. C. Lawrence, A. Lillie, K. Langford, G. M. Lewis, 
E. Luhwyche, A. .Niarindin, W. J. Moulton, E. J. Medlycott, G. O’C. Morris, 

B. E. Mackie, M. More, C. McCarthy, C. McPherson, L. McGivney, G. E. 
Neeves, E. Newman, C. J. Nit. A. S. Owen, Brita Palin, C. Pople, H. Pond, 
P. Parkes, E. L. Prenner, M. Russell, F. D. Rowley, R. Row, E. Ryan, Eva 
Rudd, K. Robinson, M. Robarts, M. Rust, L. Stoneham, H. D. Smith, H. R. 
Stanton, E. Spencer, E. E. Stokes, K. Shackleford, M. Spiulbachmayr. A. 
Simpson, E. Stibbs, A. L. Solomon, J. W. Trenth.am, E. Taylor, L. Tiinannus, 
I'. M. Wilkinson, E. Wright, L. P. Wright, G. Grant-Wilson, 1 *. Wilkinson, M. 
Winch, A. Wallis, A. E. Walker, W. G. Yates, H. S. Bertrand, B. Tolkien, 
V. Borradaile, one without name. 


OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN CORNER. 


ANSWERS TO “ENGLISH HISTORY 
WANTING WORDS” (Vol. XVI., 328). 

FIRST PRIZE ANSWER. 

f HE picture, I believe, is the Landing of St. Augustine 
in Britain. In the year 594, a simple monk named 
Gregory, afterwards pope, noted for his Christian 
charity and interest for the welfare of children, entered the 
slave-market in Rome, and saw exposed for sale some fair¬ 
haired children. There were three of these, boys, whose blue 
eyes, no le.ss than the beauty of their features, at once 
attracted his attention. The monk looked thoughtfully at 
the group. “ Where do these beautiful fair-haired children 
come from,” asked Gregory. The dealer answered, “They 
come from Britain, where all the people are beautiful.” 
“ What is their religion ?” The answer was that they were 
heathen. Gregory e.xclaimed : “It is sad that such bright 
eyes and faces so full of light should belong to the Prince of 
Darkness, and not to the Prince of Light! And what is 
their nation called ? ” “ Angles,” was the answer. '' Blessed 
be God!” cried Gregory; “for they have the faces of 
angels, and should be brothers with the angels of heaven,” 
Gregory went at once to the Pope for permission to go 
and preach to the Britons. But his mission was destined to 
be frustrated. When the missionaries were but three days' 
journey from Rome, and were resting from the sultry heat 
of noontide, a locust leaped upon the scroll which Gregory 
was reading, and he drew a kind of augury from it in the 
manner which was very common among the early Fathers 
of the Church. He interpreted this sudden messenger by 
its name, locusta and it seemed to say loco sta^ i.e., stay in 
your place—so that they would not be able to continue their 
journey. Gregory was right; messengers came up com¬ 
manding him to go back to Rome. So Augustine was sent 
in his place. 

In the summer of 597, a strange ship, with a strange 
banner, appeared off the coast of Kent. As its keel grated 
on the beach of Ebbe’s Fleet, the Kentish men, who were 
masters of the land as far north as the Humber, wondered 
what visitors these were, numbering forty in all, with 
neither arms nor armour. The leader of this band of 
strangers is Augustine, Prior of St. Andrew’s Convent, Nyhere 
Gregory was a monk. They sent a message to Ethelbert, 
the Bretwealda of all Britain. He replied that he could not 
consent to believe in the Gospel himself; but that they 
might preach he gave licence. Augustine and his monks 
went to Canterbury, and took up their residence there. 
Ethelbert was baptised into the Christian Church in A.D. 597. 

Edwin Law.son. 

25, Boscovthe Rd., Uxbridge Rd,, (Aged 15J.) 

ShcJ>herds' Bush, Loudon, IV. 

Certified by Louisa Lawson (Mother). 


SECOND PRIZE ANSWER. 

* HE scene on page 328 represents the interview between 
Ethelbert, the Oeskinga of Kent, and St. Augustine, 
a monk of the Coelian Monastery near Rome. We 
all know the story of the flaxen-haired Saxon slaves in 
Rome. Tliis incident, and the influence of Queen Bertha, 
the daughter of the Christian king Childebert of France, 
were the chief causes of the mission of St. Augustine, who 


was sent by Pope Gregory the Great, with forty Frankish 
monks, to convert the Saxons, in 597. The king thanked 
them for coming, and agreed to ha\e an interview with them 
in the open air. This meeting took place on the sea-shore 
in the island of I'hanet. And now we are come to the 
scene represented in the picture. The monks, clad in mag¬ 
nificent robes, carrying on high the image of our Saviour, 
and singing psalms and litanies, the sound of which filled 
the rough Saxons with awe and admiration, had advanced 
along the shore, and are now standing before the king, his 
wife, and his warlike courtiers. St. Augustine is now 
sjx^aking—preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom of God, 
and trying to persuade the king and his attendants to give 
up their idols, for he tells them that there is a God, whose 
character is veiy unlike the supposed character of their 
gods, and who docs not require the cruel sacrifices offered 
to atone for some great crime to Odin, Thor, and other 
Scandinavian deities ; but is full of compassion and mercy, 
will abundantly pardon all who come to Him in repentance 
and faith, and had, in His great love, offered up His 
Beloved Son to atone for the sins of the whole world. 
What is the effect of this intcivlew as regards the miglity 
king of Kent? We notice that he is majestic and wailike 
in appearance. Do we .«ce in him a man ready to receive 
the Gospel of peace ? But on looking closer we perceive 
that while one hand holds his shield and battle-axe, the 
other lovingly clasps his queen, and it is evident that she 
has influence over the oeskinga; and as, from what we 
leani in history, Bertha is a loving, gentle, and amiable 
princess, this influence must be for good. She appears to 
be eagerly listening to St. Augustine’s discourse; and, no 
doubt, feels certain of the conversion of her much-loved 
husband from the base worship of Odin and Thor to the 
glorious truths of Christianity. Surely God abundantly 
blessed this mission of St. Augustine, for if we wait for a 
few short months after that interview in the island of Thanet 
we see, in a letter from St. Augustine to Pope Gregory,^ the 
announcement of the conversion and baptism of King 
Ethelbert and 10,000 Saxons, and the establishment of an 
archbishopric at Canterbury. 

Barbara Druitt. 

Blenhehn House, Sou hampton. (Aged 14?.) , 

Certified by M. Harriet Jones (Teacher). 


LIST OF FIONOUR. 

First Prize [One Guinea Book), with Officers Medal of 
the '^Little Folks" Legion of Honour Lawson 

(15^). 25, Boscombe Road, Uxbridge Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush Second Prize {Seven-Shilling-and-Sixpcnny Book), 
with Officers JWf//;—B arbara Druitt (i4|), Blenheim 
House, Southampton. Honourable Mention, with Meinber s 
Medal-.—HhVi C. Eavestaff (14^), 33, O.xford Road, 
Kilbum ; Blanche Forrester (10^), Bryanston, Bland- 
ford ; Susan M. Hodgson (14), Wellington Terrace, Roch¬ 
dale ; Ernest R. Morkish (ii), Clare House, Torquay; 
May a. Hood (15A), School House, Rarnes Green, S.W. ; 
Kate D. N. Harris (10). 2, Wellesley Terrace, Torquay 
(for story in verse); Hilda Frisby (13^), 2. St. Mary’s 
Crescent, Leamington, Warwickshire; Edith J. Villar 
(14$), Southam, Staplegrove, Taunton, Somersetshire; 
Margherita Chigi (14), Palazzo Chigi, Siena, Italy. 
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OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PUZZLES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

« Y initials and finals read downwards form the names 
of two countries in Europe. 

I. A town in Bavaria. 

2. A town in Lancashire. 

3. A town in Brazil. 

4. A town in Norway. 

5. A country in Europe. 

6. A group of islands in the Mediterranean. 

7. An island in the Irish Sea. 

Helen Boscawen. 

Trevalyn Half^ Wrexham. (Aged 15.) 

RIDDLE-ME-REE. 

« Y first is in sorrow, but not in joy. 

My second in paper, but not 
in toy. 

My third in tart, but not in pie. 

My fourth in colour, but not 
in dye. 

My fifth in red, but notin white. 

My sixth in vision, but not in 
sight. 

My seventh in winter, but not 
in snow. 

My whole is a bird you very 
well know. 

Rose Augusta Fenton. 

(Aged 14.) 

82, Cher lion Road^ 

Folkestone. 


BIRDS ENIGMATICALLY 
DESCRIBED. 
SHARP instrument ; a 
part of a bird. 

2. A colour; an article of 

dress. 

3. An article used by every 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

« Y whole is a word of six letters, expressing caution. 
My I, 2, 6, 5 is a favourite beverage. 

My 6, 4, 5 is a part of the human body. 

My 3, 6, I is a filmy substance. 

My 2, 3, 6 is a sheep. 

My 3, 2, 6 means very small. 

My I, 2 , 6 is a small insect. 

Marion Crowder. 

6, S/encer Hill, Wimbledon. (Aged 16.) 
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MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 

F the vowels be supplied, the following forms a verse 
of poetry by Longfellow. 

H w ft n h h w ft n 
n th d s th h d g n b 

h d St d n th t br dg t m d n ght 

nd g z d n th t w V nd sk 

Harriette Hall. 

Francis Sheets Newioiunards. " (Aged 14^.) 


A A E E H G G 


(II.) 

L L M N N N 


PICTORIAL ACROSTIC. 

___ _ The initials of the illustrations in the left-hand half of the above 

nnp • mrt nf on animaf object give the name of an English watering-place, and those on the 
one , part ot an animal, right-hand half that of a French one. 

That which is found on the Violet C. Fletcher (Aged 15). 

sea-shore; a musician. Saltoun Hall, Pencaitland, N.B. 

5. A person of rank ; a sportsman. 

6. An animal ; a bird. 

7. A colour ; a carpenter’s instrument. 

8. A product of England; part of the human body. 

9. An ancient weapon of war ; a garden tool. 

10. A personal pronoun ; a preposition. 

I r. Terra firina ; to utter reproach. 

12. To steal; a preposition. Edith Wilkins. 

I, Corynvall Terrace, (Aged 15.) 

Regent's Park, Londo7i. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

L^HE centrals read downwards and across will give 
the name of a famous battle. 

1. A vowel. 

2. A girl's name. 

3. A language. 

4. A battle. 

5. The Egyptian god of flies. 

6. A tree. 

7. A consonant. 

Rosie Black. 

(Aged 13.) 

3, Bassett Rd., 

Hotting Hill, W. 

TRIANGULAR PUZZLE. 

* HE central letters read 
downwards form the 
name of a large animal 

I. A consonant. 

2. A sharp blow. 

3. To relax. 

4. To extend or expand. 

5. A driving away. 

Annie Jarvis. 

(Aged I3f ) 

6, Fast Street, Homcastle. 


HIDDEN PROVERBS. 
(I.) 

aaaaddgiinnnn 

nppeeeessvyy 


Moss Grange, Sydenha^n Hill, 


OOOORRSSSSTT 
Ellen Fawcett. 
(Aged 14.) 


POETICAL PUZZLE. 


hT^ ROM the following all the vowels have been omitted, 
jiy/ and the remaining consonants joined together. 

When both are arranged in their proper places they 
will form a verse of a well-known piece of poetry by Procter. 
Pnddnpnddn 
Frmthbsfthwvtthbiscrn 
Ndmdstthflshngndfthrfm 
Thstrmptrlfndshm 
Hmfschplcmb 
Frhrwhlvsnthwdwds. 

Mabel F. Powell.^ 

The Rectory, Stretton, (Aged 14I.) 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch. . * 
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Little Folks. 


^tr>ar6 of '^*rt 3 CS! in f^c 1883 ^ompctitioits. 

T he Editor has much pleasure in publishing the Award of Prizes in the 1882 Competitions (/. to VII.). In 
order that younger readers might have the same opportunity of success at older ones, there were in some of these 
Coinpetilions Senior Divisions for those of the age Fourteen and under Seventeen, and Junior Divisions 
for those under Fourteen. The number and value of the Prizes offered are indicated below, except hi the case oj 
Competition VI., in which, owing to the number of Competitors being so small, and the Drawings submitted being 
deficient in merit, one of the Prizes has been 'withheld and its value added to those awarded hi Competitions I., II., 
III., and IV. All Prize-winners will receive, in addition to their Prizes, Officer! Medals of the Little Folks 
Legion of Honour ; and all Competitors honourably mentioned'''* will receive Members' Medals. Ihe list of Prize-win n.rs 
in the Stories to IVrite** Competition has been already printed; and the Award cf Prizes and Medals in ''‘The 
Little Folks Crayon Book*' Competition zuilt be published next moiith. 


COMPETITION I.—For Patchwork Quilts. 

Senior Division. 

First Prize (Books value Two Guineas). — Alice M. Tarver 
(14J), 15, Addison Road North, Notting Hill, W. 

Second Prize (One Guinea Book). — Lucy U. Box (14), Orton 
Vicarage, Atherstone, Warwickshire. 

Junior Division. 

First Prize (One Guinea Book).—Blanche Forrester (lo.^), 
Bryanston, Blandford. 

Second Prize (Half-Guinea Book).—Annie F. Tarver (12^), 
15, Addison Road North, Notting Hill, W. 

Extra Prize (Five Shilling Book).—Margaret D. Kemp- 
Welch (8}), Parkstone, Christchurch Road, Streathain 
Hill. 


COMPETITION II.—For Plain Needlework. 

Senior Division. 

First Prize (Books value Two Guineas). — Helen L. Drew 
(i6|), 2, George Street, Hailsham. 

Second Prize (One Guinea Book). — Ida Stokes (16), 3, Queen 
Square, Brighton. 

Honourable Mention. — K. Maude Jackson (14J), Ballinderry 
Rectory, Moneymore, Co. Dublin. 

Junior Division. 

First Prize (One Guinea Book). — Helen M. Kemp-Welch 
(10), Parkstone, Christchurch Road, Streatham Hill. 

Second Prize (Half-Guinea Book).—Miriam B. Godman (8), 
Muntham, Horsham. 

Extra Prize (Five Shilling Book).—Mabel H. M. Withers 
(12), Westcroft, Oakhill Road, Putney. 

Honourable Mention . — Mary E. W. S. Malden (ii), Windle- 
sham House, Brighton; Annie B. Colman (7J), The 
Rectory, Rockland St. Peter, Attleborough; Flora 
M, Williams (8^, Northumberland House, St. Heliens. 


COMPETITION III.—For Single Dolls In Costume. 

Senior Division. 

First Prize (Books value Two Guineas).—Helene S. Bertrand 
(15), Therapia, near Constantinople. 

Second Prize (One Guinea Book). — Edith E. Crosthwait 
(i5:J), Quinta das Maravilhas, Isle of Madeira. 

Extra Prize (Seven Shilling and Sixpenny Book). — Amy 
Parkerjervis (i5i), The Pyrehill, Stone, Staffs. 

Junior Division. 

First Prize (One Guinea Book). — Albinia C. Stansfield (12), 
Esholt Hall, Yeadon, Leeds. 

Second Prize (Half-Guinea Book). — Alice Wilson (12^), Sorn 
Lea, Whalley Range, Manchester. 

Extra Prize (Five Shilling Book). — G. M. K. Fraser-Tytler 
(ii), 3, North Manor Place, Edinburgh. 

Honourable Mention . — Louisa M. Kemp-Welch (ii), Park¬ 
stone, Christchurch Road, Streatham Hill ; Ethel 
Newnham (10), 2, Courtfield Gardens, Castle Hill, 
Ealing. _ 

COMPETITION IV.-For Scrap Albums. 

Senior Division. 

First Prize (Books value Two Guineas). — Rosalie C. Chi¬ 
chester (i6i), Arlington Court, Barnstaple. 

Second Prize (Divided).—Half-Guinea Book to Winifred M. 
Low (17), 3. Gladstone Terrace, Dollar, near Stirling, 
N.B.; and Half-Guinea Book to Arthur T. Bate (14), 
Woodburn Terrace, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


Extra Prize (Half-Guinea Book).—Blanche Gibson (16), 
The White House, Ongar, Essex. 

Honourable Mention. —Gertrude Kell (15), Holland House, 
Spring Grove, near Isleworth; Mary Bartlmrp (15J), 
Sand Ridge, Christchurch Street, Ipswich ; Nora Hand- 
ford (140). 36, Dalyell Road, Stockwell; Rhoda Gibbs 

i i6), The Square, Barnstaple ; Mabel K. Linzee (14D, 
ermyns, Romsey, Hants; Maud A. Freeman (14), 
^yndhurst. Park Road, Beckenham. 

Junior Division. 

First Prize (Divided).—Half-Guinea Book to Alice M. Bott 
(ijf). Church Broughton, Derby; and Half-Guinea 
Book to Ella C. Letts (ii), St. Ann's Vicarage, Stam¬ 
ford Hill, London. 

Second Prize (Half-Guinea Book).—Agnes G. Marchant (13), 
The Manse, Hitchin, Herts. 

Extra Prize (Five Shilling Book).—Emma L. Prefier (13), 
Young Ladies’ Coll., Pielenhofen, nr. Ratisbon, Bavaria. 
Second Extra Prize Shilling Book).—Edith K. Jackson 
(i 2 h), Ballinderry Rect., Moneymore, Co. Derry, Ireland, 
Honourable Mention. —Hilda F. North (13), Rougham Hall, 
Norfolk ; Jessie Wilson (12J), Sorn Lea, Whalley Range, 
Manchester ; Edith M. Jarvis (13^), Dcylinge Road, 
Southborough, Tunbridge Wells ; Kate E. Wilcox (12), 
Perry Villa, Park Road, Moseley, Birmingham ; Harry 
B. Household (10), West Bilney Hall, King’s Lynn ; 
Crofton Burridge (8J), Shirle Hill, Sheffield. 


COMPETITION V.—For Single Dolls, with Crewel- 
worked Dresses. 

First Prize (Books value Two Guineas)—Lady Harriet 
Osborne (15J). Hornby Castle, Bedale, Yorkshire. 
Second Prize (One Guinea Book). — Kathleen Whitehead 
(15^), Deighton Grove, York. 

Third Prize (Half-Guinea Book).—Annie L. Foote (14), St. 
Peter’s Vicarage, Harrogate. 

Honourable Mention . — Marion N. Elies (15^), 34, Victoria 
Road, Kensington. 


COMPETITION VI.— For Original Pencil Drawings. 

First Prize (Withdrawn. Sec notice above.) 

Second Prize (One Guinea Book). — livelyn E. O. Stuart- 
Monteith (i6i). My ton Lodge. Leamington. 

ThirdFrize{lis\{-G\\\nc:i Book).—HedwigF. Schermm (i.|^). 
Young Ladies’ Coll., Pielenhofen, near Ratisbon, Bavaria. 

Honourable. Mention.—l^. C. 'rrevor(i4i), Penmon Vicarage, 
Beaumaris ; Emma B. Satchell (14"), Gowanbrae, West 

Bournemouth. -- 

COMPETITION VII.— For Wool Playthings. 

First Prize (Books value Two Guineas). — Clifford Crawford 
(9I), 21, Windsor Street, F'dinburgh. 

Second Prize (One Guinea Book). — Minnie Avery (nf), 
Thompsons. Golden Green, Tonbridge. 

Third Prize (Half-Guinea Book). — Anna Kirby (13), 4, 
Market Street, Leicester. 

Honourable Mention . — Margaret D. Kemp-Welch (8|), 
Parkstone, Christchurch Road, Streatham Hill; Percy 
S. Crookes (loi), Melrose, Richmond, Surrey ; Florence 
E. Nevile (13!), Tuxlyth Cottage, Milland Liphook, 
Hampshire; Ethel A. E. Baines (13), d he 
Cottage, Dursley, Gloucestershire ; Alice H. Godman 
(7), Muntham, Ilorsham, .Sussex ; Thomas A. Jones 
(7), Glanmire House, London Road, Forest Hill. 
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{The Editor requests that all inquiries and replies inte7ided for 

insertion in Little Folk.s should have the words “ Questions 

and Answers" written on the left-hand top cot'ners of the 

envelopes containing them.l 

Prize Competitions, &c. 

A Tabby Kitten, Paddy.— [The Award of Prizes in 
the “Little Folks Crayon Book” Competition will be 
printed next month.— Ed.] 

Literature. 

Edith Pillers writes in answer to Patience that 
Wordsworth is the author of 

“ The wind was whistling in the tree.s, 

The snow was falling fast." 

F. B. wishes to know the author of the following verse :— 
“ And flooding her soul to the brim 
Came the calm of the angels’ Amen. 

* * * * 

What wilt Thou, O Lord, and when ? " 

Games and Amusements. 

In answer to Tub’s request, Cineraria gives the rules 
of the game of rounders:—“The players are divided into 
two parties, and four bases are fixed, at one of which the 
side that is in stands. A ball is thrown by one of the side 
out to one of those that are in, which he hits, and runs 
afterwards round to all the bases ; if he can do so without 
the other side hitting him with the ball till he comes to the 
one from which he started, then he is said to have obtained 
a rounder. But if one of the side out hit him with the 
ball he loses his turns, unless his side take away one of its 
rounders ; though he may stop at any of the bases to avoid 
this. Each player may have three turns if he please 
before running. If the ball be caught by the side out, they 
go in.” Answer also received from A Primary Colour. 

Work. 

An Old Brass Button writes in answer to K. K. K. K.’s 
inquiry as to the best paper to do spatter-work on, that 
cardboard would be the best paper, but that jean is the 
right stuff to do it on ; it can also be done on wood. 
Answer also received from Moonbeam. 

Lilian wishes to know if any of the readers of 
Little Folks can tell her some pretty ways of using up 
pieces of cloth, or making pen-wipers. 

. E. Mortimer asks whether instructions for knitting 
gloves have been published in Little Folks.— [An article 
on the subject appeared in the Magazine for February, 1881.] 

Cookery. 

Brown Eyes wishes to know how to make short-cake 
and hardbake. 

Gwen. W. B. Allen writes, in answer to Cheshire 
Cat, who asks how lemon kali is made :—^'Dry the fol¬ 


lowing well: finest sugar, J lb. ; citric acid, 4 oz. ; car¬ 
bonate of soda, 6 oz. ; essence of lemon, 30 drops. Keep 
in tightly-corked bottle." Answer also received from Young 
Lochinvar. 

General. 

Sunflower writes, in answer to E. S. D., that a gipsy 
basket is made as follows :—Get three sticks, the same 
length, and straight; cover these with silver paper, and tie 
them together about two inches from the top, so that they 
will stand. Get a small round basket with handle, cover 
it with silver paper also ; then hang it inside the three sticks 
with a string, and you will have a 'gipsy basket. Answers 
also received from Queen M.\b, Eva, A Rose, and 
Magician. 

Freda would be much obliged if any reader of Little 
Folks would tell her how to grow corn in water. She has 
heard of it being done. 

Sunshine asks if any of the readers of Little Folks 
will tell her of any pretty, useful, and easily-made articles 
for a small bazaar. 

Eve would like to know the answer to this question :— 
“ To whom did Becket compare himself?” She has looked 
in several history-books, and cannot find the answer. 

Cetewayo would be glad if any of the readers of Little 
Folks can tell him how to make a potato-rose. 

Marie writes in answer to Twilight’s question as to 
how to remove blight from greenhouse plants:—“If they 
are in a greenhouse, use tobacco paper, which you may buy 
of any seedsman, with directions. But if there are only a 
few, the blight may be removed with a sponge and water as 
often as it appears. The latter remedy is much the best for 
amateurs, as any but an experienced person might kill all the 
plants as well as the blight.” 

King Charles would like to know how to take scent 
stain out of polished deal. 

Egyptian Refugee asks if any one will state the proper 
time for planting wallflower seeds, or if they grow better 
from roots. 

Natural History. 

QVith Answers by the Editor of the Live Stock Journal and 
Faficiers' Gazette.") 

Scrap would be very glad to know what is the matter 
with one of her canaries. The bird puffs out her feathers 
very much, pants, and opens her beak frequently. She is 
about a year old.—[We fear it is asthma, for which there 
is seldom a real cure ; but some medicine might perhaps 
be obtained at a bird-shop. If the bird is hung up in a 
window, however, you may do much by removing it else¬ 
where.] 

Daisy asks what she should give a little pug dog to 
eat. [Porridge, with a little gravy on, will be very good. 
Do not give him much meat, or he will get fat and ill] 
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NATURAL HISTORY WANTING WORDS. 


A Guinea Book and an Officer’s Medal of the Little Folks Legion of Honour will be given for the best 
short and oi'iginal Description of this picture. A smaller Book and an Officer’s Medal will be given in addition 
for the best Description relatively to the age of the Competitor; so that no Competitor is too young to try 
for this second Prize. To avoid any possibility of mistake, and for the guidance of new Competitors, the full 
Regulations are given :—i. No Description must exceed 500 words in length, and each must be written on one side 



of the paper only. 2. The Descriptions must be certified as strictly original by a Minister, Teacher, Parent, or 
other responsible person. 3. All Competitors must be under the age of 16 years. 4* Descriptions from 
Competitors residing in Great Britain and Ireland must reach the Editor on or before the loth of January 
next ; in the case of Descriptions sent from the English Colonies or from Foreign Countries, an extension of time 
to the 15th of January will be allowed. 5. In addition to the Two Prizes and Officers’ Medals, some of the most 
deserving Competitors will be included in a special List of Honour, and will be awarded Members’ Medals of the 
Little Folks Legion of Honour. 6. Competitors are requested to note that each envelope containing a 
Description should have the words “Natural History Wanting Words” written on the left-hand top comer of it. 
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WRONG FROM THE FIRST. 

By the Author of Mr. Burkes Niecesf " May Cunnin^haius Trial,'' “ Paws and ClaioS," dfc., 6 fc. 


CHAPTER III.—NEW RELATIONS. 

'T D now this 
strange girl acted 
just as she had 
clone when she 
had been ad¬ 
dressed before. 

She gave one 
great jump, and 
glanced for an 
instant at Mrs. 
(jreen, then look¬ 
ing away again, 
with a scarcely- 
jierceptible mo¬ 
tion of the lips 
muttered another 
“ Yes.” 

Adela was quite 
shocked when her 
fears were thus confirmed, and she found this very 
extraordinary young person was her relation. She 
was not generally wanting in kindly politeness, 
though she was a little shy from being unused to 
strangers, and so unhappy from the parting with her 
father, that she was not inclined to exert herself. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when this second “Yes” was uttered, she 
did not come forward to say anything, or hold out 
her hand. 

But Mrs. Green was neither shy nor unhappy. 

“Adela, my dear,” she said briskly, for she saw 
her young charge wanted rousing, “ this is ''oiir 
cousin. Miss Holt, this is your cousin, Adela 
Herbert, who has come to stay with you, you 
know, while her father is away.” 

^Then the two girls looked at each other, but 
there was not any pleasure in either pair of eyes. 
Miss Holt remained seated ; she did not make any 
attempt to rise, and she neither spoke nor held out her 
hand. Adela thought to herself, “What a savage ! 
A Hottentot could not behave worse than this.” 

But, as she knew very well, that was no reason 
why s/ia should behave as if she also were a savage 
and a Hottentot ; so she did her best to smile, 
and walked up close to the girl’s chair, saying, 
as pleasantly as she could, “Are you my cousin ? 
Will you tell me what your name is ?’’ 

Her cousin put her hand into hers—such a thin, 
cold, bony hand as it was, lying for a moment on 
Adela’s firm, plump one ; but she only uttered one 
little word in reply, and that word was “ Myra.” 


Just then the door opened, and a pale, rather 
pretty-looking woman, beautifully dressed, and 
with a languid air about her, came slowly in. She 
looked as if she always moved slowly and. was 
always tired. 

She curtsied to Mrs. Green and regarded Adela 
in silence. It was evident that, even in her own 
house, she had no intention of taking the initiative, 
and though she might have known that Adela was 
the niece she was that day expecting, she did not 
mean to receive her as such till she was named 
and introduced. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Green, while almost losing her 
patience, was equal to the occasion, as she very 
soon showed. 

“ Mrs. Flolt, I conclude?” she said, as pleasantly 
as possible. “I am a friend of Major Herbert’s, 
and have brought you his daughter Adela, according 
to the arrangement. He sailed yesterday, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Holt then shook hands with Mrs. Green 
and kissed Adela. 

“ We have already introduced ourselves to your 
daughter,” Mrs. Green said. 

“ My daughter !” cried Mrs. Holt, interested at 
once, and at the same time astonished. “ Why, I 
thought Baby was out.” 

Mrs. Green, concluding that Baby was a pet 
name given to Myra, made a little movement of 
her hand towards that young lady, saying, “No; 
we found her here.” 

“ Oh, Myra! ” replied Mrs. Holt, all expression 
of interest leaving both face and manner. “ When 
you said my daughter I thought you meant my 
own baby.” 

Adela glanced at Myra, thinking she would look 
hurt or grieved at her stepmother not seeming to 
consider or acknowledge her as a daughter at all, 
but her face was just as dull and stolid as ever, and 
Adela could not feel sure that she had even heard 
what had been said. 

Then Mrs. Holt very civilly, though languidly, 
expressed her pleasure at seeing Mrs. Green, and 
hoped she would remain to luncheon. Adela 
turned imploring eyes on her friend, who sorrow¬ 
fully shook her head, her own eyes filling with 
tears as she did so. She had engagements at 
home, and had accompanied her to town at con¬ 
siderable inconvenience to herself, and was obliged 
to return by the ne.xt train, so that instead of re¬ 
maining to luncheon she had to leave immediately. 
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Poor Adela clung to her with an effusion of feel¬ 
ing she had neither felt nor shown in the happy 
days at home. Then Mrs. Green had to her been 
Hester’s mother more than anything else. She had 
known her all her life, and loved her with a quiet 
affection, but now she was the one thing that was 
left her of that dear old life, and in letting her go 
she felt as if she lost everything. 

But Mrs. Green could not stay, however willing 
she might be to help and comfort the girl she 
had loved for so many years, and Adela was power¬ 
less to keep her. A long clasp in each other’s arms, 
a burst of tears from Adela, and her friend was 
gone ; nor were Mrs. Green’s own eyes dry as the 
hall door closed behind her, and getting into her 
cab, she drove off to the station. 

Adela remained on the stairs, cr)dng bitterly. 
She did not know where to go or what to do, and 
there was no one who seemed inclined to help her. 
She had never felt friendless in all her life before, 
and that was the sad, dreary feeling she experienced 
now. 

Sitting down on the stairs, she hid her face in 
both her hands, and cried as if her heart would 
break; and if you had asked her, the poor child 
would have told you that it was utterly broken. 
She did not know how long she sat there crying ; 
she was not thinking of time—in fact, she was not 
thinking of anything—she was just feelinj^^ and 
never had she felt more miserable. 

Her fpther gone, and she alone among strangers, 
imcareci for and unloved ! What could she do ? 
What would become of her ? 

Just then a little treble voice sounded behind her, 
speaking in a gentle way. 

“Why are you crying.^ Are you naughty ?” 

A couple of small arms stole round her neck, and 
two thin little hands clasped under her chin, while 
a kiss dropped lightly on her hair. 

She looked up, and saw a small boy, with fair 
delicate face, surrounded by a cloud of llaxen curls, 
and with blue eyes sparkling and kind. He stood 
on the stairs above her, and—sad sight ’.—supported 
himself on a pair of crutches placed under his 
shoulders. 

“ Don’t cry. Don’t mind being naughty. It is no 
use. Do be good,” said the child. 

Adela could not help smiling up into the fair 
young face, and kissed it as it stooped over her. 

“You are good now, or you wouldn’t kiss me,” 
he said. “Is she angry with you?” 

“I am not naughty,” Adela explained rather 
eagerly, and stifling her sobs. “ I am unhappy.” 

“ Does it hurt you ?” he asked. “ Do you ache? I 
do, very often, and I used to cry. But it is no use 
cr}dng ; no more use than it is being naughty ; so 


I gave it up,” he continued philosophically. “It 
only made my eyes sore and my head ache along 
with my back, for my back kept quite as bad.” 

“ I am not in pain. I don’t ache,” replied Adela- 
“ Only my heart aches. I am very miserable.” 

“Is your mother dead ? ” asked the boy sharply. 

Adela was startled at the question, and the way 
in which it was put. 

“No—yes,” she said, correcting herself. “She 
died when I was a baby. I never saw her. I am 
not unhappy about that, but my father has gone 
away.” 

And as she spoke the words her tears broke out 
afresh, but she did her best to stop them. 

“ Oh, your father !” said the boy, with something 
like contempt in his voice. “ I wouldn’t cry about 
that if I were you. I wouldn’t mind iny father 
going away. But mother died, and she^s in 
heaven; but Pin not, and I have to wait a good bit 
before I go there, and I get tired.” 

Adela looked with a sort of awe on the boy who 
talked so easily about going to heaven. 

“ I did cry when mother died. I miserable,” 
said the boy simply. “Is your father dead too ?” 

“ Oh, don’t, don’t! ” cried Adela, shrinking from 
him with a sort of anguish at the dreadful words. 
“ Oh, papa, papa ! He is a soldier. He has gone 
to fight for the Queen.” 

“ And you’re crying for that 1 ” said the boy, with 
disdainful surprise. “ How very happy you must 
be if that makes you cry.” 

“ I was the happiest girl in the world,” replied 
Adela, “ and I am the most miserable.” 

Poor child! she quite believed that she was, little 
knowing all the misery that there is in the world, or 
how many girls there are in it more unhappy than 
she could possibly be. 

“ Are you my new cousin ? ” said the boy, with 
sudden eagerness. 

“ I don’t know,” replied Adela. “ Who are you ? ” 

“ I am Angie Holt, the little lame boy,” he 
answered, with great simplicity. 

“ I am Adela Herbert,” she said. “ I suppose 
you are my cousin. Your mother was my aunt.” 

The boy’s blue eyes sparkled with sweetest joy. 
Adela thought he looked beautiful as they did so. 

“Is that how you are my cousin?” he cried. 
“ She only said a new cousin was coming. I 
thought you were hers ; but you are mine—mine ! ” 

And the poor little thin arms clasped round her 
neck again, and gave her a most affectionate caress, 
while for every time he said “ Mine ” he kissed her. 

“ You dear little fellow! ” cried Adela. 

But the child shook his head. 

“ I am not a dear little fellow,” he said. “ I was. 
you know. I was mother’s own boy. But I’m 
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troublesome and in the way now ; and she says it 
will be a great release when I’m taken. And I am 
stupid, and can’t do things like other children.” 

He said all this with the same simplicity as 
everything else, and evidently meant every word he 
uttered ; but when Adela looked into those sweet j 
sparkling blue eyes, and saw in his whole face an 
expression of intelligence even beyond his years, 
she could not help saying, “ I am sure you are not 
stupid.” 

‘‘ Yes, I am,” he answered quietly. “ She says 
so. And I am uncanny, and quite frighten her.” 

“Is she very unkind to you, you poor child ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” he said. “ Myra says she is. 
Myra won’t speak to her, and pretends to be stupid. 
And she says she is the most unhappy woman on 
earth, with two step-children, and one of them is 
an idiot and the other a cripple. That’s me : I am 
the cripple ; and we are step-children, you know. 

I hope there are no other step-children anywhere. 
Do you think there are ? ” 

“ But does she say these things to you ? ” cried 
Adela, boiling with indignation. 

“ She says them of us. And sometimes we are 
in the room, and hear them. But why shouldn’t 
she say them ? They’re true. We ai'c step-chil¬ 
dren, and I’m a cripple. Myra isn’t an idiot, but she 
thinks she is ; and Myra says she’s trying to make 
herself one to torment her. I wish she wouldn’t. I 
You wouldn’t like to be a cripple, would you ? ” I 
Adela did not know how to reply to this question. 
He was so simple and straightforward that it seemed 
as if the truth did not hurt him, and yet she could 
not bear to say to him Avhat she would feel if she 
had the misfortune of being crippled as he was. 

“ Dear little cousin,” she said lovingly, “ I dare 
say it is a great trial ; isn’t it ? ” 

“ It hurts, you see. It aches so,” he explained. 

“ Isa trial? What is a trial, please? She 
says we’re a trial to her, and so I thought it might 
be step-children ; but if it isn’t step-children, what is 
it? Is it cripples ?” he added quickly, with an odd 
keen look. 

“No, dear,” said Adela, with prompt kindness, 

It is just anything we don’t like. When you ache 
it is a trial, and my father leaving me is a trial.” 

“ Then she^s a trial,” said the boy, with a sort of 
triumph, “ for we don’t like her. ' We can’t bear 
her being mother, you know. She makes us call 
her mother, and that is why Myra pretends to be 
an idiot, and not to understand or answer. But 
being a cripple is no use, for cripples can answer, 
and so 1 have to do it; and I am glad to know 
she is a trial. Thank you.” 

Adela would not have believed that she could 
have felt so interested in anything the day after her 


father left her as she was in this conversation with 
her little cousin. And she not only felt interested, 
but comforted. There was something so simple 
and loving about him, and her heart was at once 
empty and hungry for love. 

He was very lovely, and his smile, and his blue 
eyes when he smiled, were inexpressibly sweet. 
His small facew’as as fair as a lily, a tint like a wild 
rose coloured his cheeks, and his flaxen hair shone 
like gold when a sun-ray fell across it. She did 
not think he was deformed, but she could not be 
sure, for he half sat, half stood, on the stairs above 
her, while his arms were still round her neck ; and 
she looked back at him, but there was nothing to 
shrink from, everything to interest, in his appear¬ 
ance, and Adela hoped that the poor little fellow 
was not deformed as well as lame. 

But while she was being comforted by this 
strange, sweet child-cousin, and feeling a new in¬ 
terest spring up in her heart, which would not only 
have surprised but made her a little angry with her¬ 
self for being interested in anything while her 
father was away and in danger—if she had re¬ 
cognised that—while this was happening on the 
stairs the drawing-room door opened above them, 
and Mrs. Holt appeared on the landing. 

Adela was surprised to see that her languor was 
gone, and she was brisk and sharp enough, 
though still moving in a slow, or, as Adela said to 
herself, lazy way. She stood still, and did not look 
pleased when she saw the children on the stairs. 

“Why, what is the meaning of this?” she cried 
in a drawling, complaining sort of manner. “ Is this 
the proper place to be sitting and talking ? Are 
there no rooms in the house, that you stay here ? ” 

“ I* do not know where to go,” replied Adela. 
“ Will you kindly tell me which my room is ? ” 

“ You are too big for the nursery, I see,” was 
the reply, as Mrs. Holt scanned her from head to 
foot. “ I really did not take in what your age was.” 

Adela could not help laughing a little at the idea 
of her being in the nursery. 

Mrs. Holt stared at her, and said coldly— 

“ There are plenty of rooms in the house, that’s 
one good thing, and I shall make you comfortable. 
You shall have the little white room next Myra’s. 
Angelo, can’t you show your cousin to the little 
white room ? ” 

“Will you show me my room, dear?” Adela said 
softly. 

“Yes, pray do. Make yourself of a little use 
when you can,” cried Mrs. Holt. “It is of little 
enough use you can ever be, goodness knows ! ” 

The child turned to obey her, and smiled at 
Adela as he did so. 

“ I'll show you,” said he. “ I like showing 
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you. I like you. You are my own, own cousin. I 
thought you were hers^ and didn’t care a bit about 
your coming.” 

‘‘And would not you have liked me if I had been 
hers ? ” 

“ No,” he said, with decision. “ I don’t like her 
things ; I like my own.” 

“ I think that is silly. You should like things for 
what they are, and not for whom they belong to.” 

He open¬ 
ed his blue 
eyes widely, 
and stared 
at her. 

“ Why ? ” 
he said at 
last. 

Adela re¬ 
flected be¬ 
fore she an¬ 
swered the 
question. It 
is so much 
easier to lay 
down a ge¬ 
neral rule 
than to give 
a reason for 
it. 

“ Because 
things are 
things^ and 
whom they 
])c 1 ong to 
makes no 
difference.” 

“Oh, but 
it does,”said 
the child, 
nodding his 
head up and 
down. “ I 

loved Frisk (oh, I did love Frisk!) because he 
was my own, my very own little dog. If he had 
been hers his hair would have been as silky and 
his eyes as bright, and he would have been just 
as pretty when he wagged his tail and jumped 
■ about ; but I could not have loved him the same as 
when he was my own, ow^i Frisk.” 

“ And have you got him now ? I love dogs,” 
said Adela, not sorry to escape from the difficulties 
of explanation. 

The little boy’s face fell, and assumed a very sor¬ 
rowful expression. 

“ She gave him away. She said dogs were 
dangerous, and snapped on hot days, and 7 wbody 


could be expected to keep one in a London house. 

I 'was naughty ; I did cry then, but I have not since. 

I cried till my head was all over pain, and I had to 
lie in bed, and could hardly see out of my eyes. 
But it was no use. Frisk was gone just the same 
as if I had not cried one bit, and I was ill and 
ached for nothing. So I mean never to cry again 
—no, not once—and never to be naughty, unless I 
really can’t help it. It is best not to be, isn’t it ” 

“ Yes, I 
am sure it 
is,” Adela re¬ 
plied,scarce¬ 
ly knowing 
how to an¬ 
swer this 
strange little 
fellow ; “but 
I am very 
sorry about 
Frisk.” 

“I had a 
dog, and 
by - and - by 
she had a 
baby, and I 
thought it 
would be a 
good plan to 
give it away, 
just to make 
up for Frisk, 
you know. I 
don’t know 
why she has 
it instead of 
a dog”—he 
said this 
with that fine 
little touch 
of contempt 
in his voice 

that it assumed sometimes, and to which Adela 
was already becoming accustomed—“ it isn’t half 
so nice. It can’t run, and it's stupid, and cries 
so much. Myra would not let me give it away ; and 
she said if I did perhaps she would get a dog in¬ 
stead, and that would be a nicer pet, and she’d be 
happier; and I couldn’t go on giving her pets 
away.” 

Adela was a good deal, shocked at these revela¬ 
tions and this extraordinary sense of justice. 

“ I suppose Myra said all this as if you were a 
child, and couldn’t understand,” she answered him, 
for she felt as if she could not accept this little 
statement of his without protest ; “but I think you 
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can understand. Myra knew you couldn't give 
away a baby.” 

“Oh, but I could,” he replied calmly. ‘‘The 
chimney-sweep would have taken it, and thanked 
me.” 

“ It would have been very wicked to give it to 
the chimney-sweep. And you could not have 
given it to any one. It would be a terrible thing 
to do ; no one could do it. And you would have 
been tried for it, and put in prison.” 


IV. —TAKING SIDE.S. 
fAP at the door, and in came 
a housemaid to get the room 
ready. 

Adela took off her hat and 
jacket, and looked round her. 

“ Where am I to go ? and 
what am I to do ?” she asked 
in a dreary manner; and her 
heart sank within her, and 
she felt very sad indeed. 

Angie put his hand into hers. 

“ ril take you,” he said. “ Come to the school¬ 
room. I dare say it is our tea-time.” 

Adela willingly allowed him to lead her, though 
she did not feel quite as happy as she had done 
a few minutes before, ere he had spoken so quietly 
and comfortably of giving away the baby. She 
began to understand what he meant when he 
said his step-mother called him “uncanny,” and 
that he frightened her. 

The school-room was a sufficiently large, but not 
very cheerful room, on the same floor as the bed¬ 
rooms. Tea was not yet ready, and they had the 
apartment to themselves. The little lame boy lay 
down on a hard horse-hair sofa, tucking his 
crutches up beside him, all in a matter-of-course 
way, that gave melancholy proof of how much 
of his life was spent in that place and position. 
Adela sat down on a stool beside him, and his 
thin, worn little hands patted her head approvingly, 
while he said, ‘’ Good cousin ! ” and smiled at her 
with a pretty angelic sweetness. 

But Adela could not forget his plan about the 
baby. 

“Do you know what revenge is?” she asked 
suddenly. It seemed an odd question to put to the 
small fair child. 

“ Re-venge ? ” he repeated thoughtfully. “ Yes, 
I think I do. It is wicked, is not it? Christians 
don’t do it, do they ? ” 

“ It is quite wicked and un-Christian. It is if 
any one happens to make you unhappy, never being 
satisfied till you have made them unhappy too.” 


“ But that's fair,” he answered, with innocent 
surprise ; “ so it can’t be revenge.” 

“ Oh, yes, but it is ; it may be fair, but it is not 
Christian. Heathens might do it, and be all fair 
and right, but Christians can’t, because Christ told 
them not to.” 

“ I’m a Christian,” said the boy, “ and I mean 
always to be one, else I can't go to mother. 
Heaven’s full of Christians—mustn’t it be nice?” 

“ Then you must not think of giving baby away 
because Mrs. Holt gave Frisk.” 

“ Mustn’t 1 , really ?” he said, astonished. “ Oh, 
very well. 1 had given it up because of what 
Myra thought, you know, so there’s no harm done. 
But it will take a lot' of thinking to understand that. 
You’re not making-believe, are you?” 

Adela assured him that she was not making- 
believe in the very least, and that there was a 
sreat deal more she could tell him about it that she 
had in her mind, if she could only put it into words 
and explain it properly to him. 

The door opened, and Myra came in, with her 
heavy air and dark eyes. She looked disappointed 
and angry when she saw Adela. 

“Are you to be with us here ?” she asked. 

“ Oh, Myra! don’t say anything,” her brother 
called out. “ She is our cousin, our own cousin. 
She isn’t key's. She is mother’s niece.” 

“ Are you not her niece, or papa’s ? ” Myra asked. 

“ Indeed I am not hers. I am your mother’s 
niece. She was papa’s sister, and he loved her 
very much indeed.” 

‘‘ Then it is better than it might be. But I don’t 
suppose you'll care for us, will you? You’ll take 
her side, won’t you ? You will, 1 know, if .she gets 
hold of you, for everybody does.” 

“ I am sure I shall not,” Adela answered, with 
decision. 

“ Why, Myra, she is ours, not key's. She be¬ 
longs to us. She must take our side; and I think 
she cares for me. Don’t you like me ? ” And Angie 
turned his pretty blue eyes upon her, and looked so 
fair and soft and sweet, that Adela kissed him quite 
affectionately. 

“Yes, little man,” she said,“ I like you very much.” 

“You can’t like mef said Myra ; “ I am turning 
myself into an idiot. I succeed better and better 
the more I try. I had just caught it when you and 
that lady came in. I do think I was a real idiot 
for a minute. My brain felt dazed like.” 

“ I wouldn’t try if I were you,” said Adela. “It 
would be dreadful to be an idiot, and then, if you 
found you could not turn back again if you wanted ! 
Only think of that ! ” 

“ I don’t suppose I should mind much. I don’t 
see any use in senses while there’s a step-mother.” 
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‘‘What were you doing in the drawing-room 
when we came in?” 

“ I have told you. I was turning myself into an 
idiot, and just succeeding. She had sent me in to 
be ready to receive you. She says I want manners, 
and that I must do that sort of thing to get them.” 
Here Myra interrupted herself with a short, un¬ 
pleasant laugh. ‘‘ But I was determined I would 
only speak one word to you at a time : just ‘ Yes^ 
and ‘ No.’ And I never meant to speak more than 
that the whole of your visit here. But then, you 
know, I thought you were hc 7 ‘ niece, not papa’s, 
and would always be on her side, not on ours; and 
so I did not mean to speak to you ever.” 

“Will it not be sweet,” said Angie, “to have 
some one on our side ? ” 

“ I don’t see how anything can be sweet,” Myra 
answered, very gloomily ; “ but it would be worse 
if she wasn’t.” 

Tea was brought in now, and the three children 
sat down to take it together. 

“ I am kept at lessons from nine till one, and 
from three to five,” Myra said. “ Miss Browne 
comes to teach us; but Angie does not learn much, 
because it makes his head ache. Are you to have 
lessons with us, I wonder?” 

“ I don’t know ; not all the time; I suppose, for 
I am to have masters in dancing and music and 
drawing. Papa made all the arrangements. And 
then, I must practise these things between the 
lessons, of course, or they would be of no use.” 

‘‘ I learn as little as ever I can. I try not to 
learn, just to spite her, you know,” Myra remarked 
quietly. 

Adela was quite shocked at this speech. 

“ But I think that is very foolish,” she said. “ It 
is spiting yourself a great deal more than it can 
possibly spite her. It is you who will be un¬ 
educated and know nothing by-and-by, and that 
is wasting time now.” 

“ But it does spite her,” Myra said, as if that were 
quite sufficient, and settled the matter. 

“I don’t know about that,” Adela answered 
doubtfully. “ If she is as unkind as you say, she 
wouldn’t care what you are or what you learn ; but 
it seems to be really dreadful that you should spite 
yourself in this way ; and it is wrong too. I am 
quite sure it is wrong.” 

“ There—I said so ! You are taking her side. I 
knew vou would ; everybody does.” 

• “You’re not, are you ?” And Angie sidled up to 
her, and put his little hand into hers. “Won’t you 
be our friend ? ” 

Again Adela kissed him. She felt more at¬ 
tracted and touched by the sweet little fellow than 
she had words to express her feelings with, while 
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his sister repelled and almost frightened her. She 
did not understand her, and she shrank from her 
with a sensation which she felt might soon turn 
into dislike. 

But still she threw herself into the question of 
parties with all the impulsive warmth of her 
character, and promised eagerly that she would be 
on the side of her cousins in everything. 

Everybody has always loved me and been kind 
to me,” she cried, tears springing into her eyes, 
partly at the recollection of her beloved home, and 
partly in compassion for her cousins. “It is so 
dreadful that any .one should be unkind. I cannot 
iuiagine what it would be to be unkindly treated; 
and I am so sorry for you both.” 

“ There, Myra! ” cried Angie triumphantly, is 
she not our cousin, our own cousin, now?” 

But Myra had no answering warmth to bestow 
on the little fellow ; neither had she a soft glance 
or gracious word for Adela. 

She looked, perhaps, a shade less gloomy ; her 
scowling brow unbent a very little. 

“We shall see,” she muttered. “ She only came 
just now ; wait a bit, she may take her side still. 
Everybody does.” 

“ You may trust me,” Adela cried proudly ; “ I 
never shall.” Then sire turned to Angie, and said 
suddenly, “ But do not you love your father? Is not 
he kind to you ? ” 

The boy put up his lip very expressively, and 
Myra said, “ He brought her here. He made us 
into step-children. We were his and mamma’s— 
their very own children. And he made us stepsS 

She said the word “ steps ” as if that expressed 
everything, and with an emphasis that made it 
appear a truly terrible thing. 

This turning it into a substantive, a thing by 
itself^ made a great impression on Adela. They 
were steps ! They had been real, and now they 
were only steps! Poor things! poor dear things! 
How could she ever pity them or take their parts 
enough ? 

“ How would you like it if your father married 
again and made you a step ? ” Myra asked sud¬ 
denly. 

Such an idea had never presented itself to 
Adela’s mind in all her life before—not even 
to-day, when talking to her cousins, and when she 
might have compared her own happy life in having 
no step-mother with their miserable one. And 
Myra suddenly brought the thought before her, she 
felt angry, as if it were some aspersion on her 
father’s character. “How dare you!” she cried, 
and then stopped abruptly, with a burst of tears 
and a choking sensation in her throat. 

“ There ! ” exclaimed Myra, with a triumphant 
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air, that quite changed the character of her face, 
and showed how different she could be if she did 
not give herself up to sullen gloom. “ There ! see 
how dreadful you think it! You can’t wonder, then, 
that we don’t love our father, who has done it ! ” 

Adela dried her tears, and checked her sobs with 
difficulty. She began to feel uneasy and worn out, 
and to long to lie down in her own room, and even 
to go to bed and enjoy that thorough rest of body 
that produces first rest of mind and then sleep. She 
desired to be alone. The excitement of making 
her cousins’ acquaintance, and finding them such 
strange children, and the sayers of such strange 
things, had supported her and carried her on till 
now, but with those sudden tears the fictitious 
strength of excitement left her as suddenly as the 
tears came. 

She looked round in an imploring sort of way. 
She missed her father intensely, with a longing for 
a kiss or a kind word that she could hardly endure 
—an almost intolerable longing—and then a terror 
seized her, that she should feel like this all the 
time he was absent, that she should for ever have 
this longing desire for him that had become an 
actual pain, and she did not see how she could live 
through it all. 

Yes, that was the solution of Hester’s difficulty 
about there being no such thing as not bearing; 
those who could not bear died ! 

“ 1 am so tired ! I am so tired ! ” she said in a 
piteous way, like a helpless child. 

Such a change in the bright animated girl 
amazed her cousins. They looked at her without 
understanding what she meant. 

Adela had not known what she said. She had 
not intended to say she was tired, but the words 
burst from her of themselves, as words sometimes 
do. 

And now she felt she must go away, and get 
rest for body and mind, both of which were worn 
out by all the grief and anxiety of the last few 
days, though she had only just discovered that 
they were so. 

She got up from her chair; her head was dizzy, 
the room seemed to swim round her, her eyes were 
dazed, she could hardly see, and she could hardly 
speak. 

“ I will go to bed. I know my room,” she mur¬ 
mured in a weak faltering voice ; and then she 
kissed Angie and went away. 

When she got into her own room she felt better. 
It was such a comfort to be alone that it soothed 
her, and gave her a feeling of rest even before she 
lay down. Indeed, she did not lie down at first, but 
sank on her knees, and burying her face in the bed, 
gave vent to her agitated, excited feelings in prayer. 
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You must understand that Adela really wished 
to do right, and had been taught where to look for 
help, and how only she could find it. And if in 
this history of a portion of her life you read of 
many wrong things she does and says, you must 
remember that it was because she had an un¬ 
disciplined, impulsive character, and was placed in 
difficult and peculiar circumstances owing to her 
father’s absence, and the guidance and advice she 
was accustomed to being thus suddenly withdrawn 
from her at the very time when she most required 
them, and not from any wilful disregard of right or 
love of wrong. She was young to be left to herself, 
with no one to depend on, and to learn from her 
own experience, instead of from that of her 
parents or of other older people. 

She undressed herself now, and went to bed by 
broad daylight, a thing she had never done in her 
life before, but she was really too tired to sit up ; 
and this same fatigue became her greatest help, for 
she had not been in bed ten minutes before she 
was fast asleep; nor did she wake from this deep 
and refreshin.g slumber till it was broad daylight 
again on the following morning, and then opening 
her eyes, she beheld a stranger standing beside her 
bed. 

“ Who was it ? ” and “ Where was she ? ” 

These were the two questions that she asked 
herself as, sitting up in her bed and rubbing her 
surprised eyes, she looked about her. 

‘‘ Who was it ? ” and “ Where was she ? ” 

Then she suddenly remembered that she was in 
London in a strange house, and that her father had 
left her; and the next moment she saw that the 
person standing by her bedside was the mistress of 
that house, Mrs. Holt—her aunt. 

No, not her aunt; and she was determined never 
to call her that. She sJiould always be Mrs. 
Holt to her, and nothing else. She was not even 
her aunt-in-law, or her step-aunt; and with a little 
shudder Adela rejoiced that she was not that. 

My dear,” said Mrs. Holt, I did not have you 
waked, for you were so very tired. But another 
morning you must be in time for breakfast, as your 
uncle is very particular about it.” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied Adela coldly ; “ of course I shall.” 

I think you will be a comfort to me,” said 
she. “ I am very much tried with those children.” 

Adela felt intensely indignant, and had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping silence and not 
showing how angry she was. She bit her lip, and 
the colour mounted into her cheeks, but Mrs. Holt 
was not looking at her, and so did not observe the 
effect of her words. 

But you seem nice,” the lady continued. I 
am quite sure we shall get on very well together.” 
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Adela was very sensitive to kindness—an affec¬ 
tionate word, or sympathetic look even, always met 
with welcome from her heart. She had never been 
unkindly treated, but that had not prevented her 
recognising kindness with gratitude and joy. 

But there was a silence instead of a reply now. 

1 will leave you to get up now,” continued Mrs. 
Holt, and she kissed her. Adela did not return 
the kiss. 

“We all breakfast together, that Mr. Holt may 
see his children before he goes into the City, so 
you can come down into the dining-room. He is 
gone, but the tea is not cold. If you dress quickly 
you will have a comfortable breakfast.” 

And with these words Mrs. Holt left her. 

Adela did not dress quickly. She cared very 
little whether the tea were hot or cold, or the 
breakfast comfortable or uncomfortable. 

She had a great deal to think of, and she did not 
at all wish to do anything Mrs. Holt told her, 
therefore she dressed slowly, reflecting on the 
strangeness of the family of which she had 
become a member, and wondering what sort of a 
life she should lead there. She longed to see her 
cousins again. She felt that it was delightful to 
have relations, and that there were ties which 
bound those of the same blood together ; and she 
was sure that she would not have been so much 
attracted by Angelo, or so little repelled by Myra, 
if they had not been her cousins—the children of 
her beloved father’s sister. Why, she should love 
them for his sake as well as for their own. 

And the idea of Mrs. Holt!—she who had made 
them what they never could otherwise have been— 
step-children ! The idea of this woman talking 
in a confidential tone to her, and telling her that 
her cousins—her own cousins, the children of her 
father’s sister—were trying ! She remembered how 
Myra had said the night before that she would be 
sure to take Mrs. Holt’s side, because everybody 
did, and her whole soul rose within her in arms at 
the idea, and she rejoiced that she had pledged 
herself there and then not to do so —not to join 
their step-mother against them. 

This she had promised, and Adela, a soldier’s 
daughter, with her high sense of honour, considered 
that this promise bound her for ever, even if her 
own wishes had not led her in the same direction. 

She thought there was a temptation before her, 
and that if Mrs. Holt were kind to her she might 
find it difficult always, at the moment, to keep this 
promise as it ought to be kept, and not by word, 
look, or sign give in, or even in appearance be, for 
a single moment, on Mrs. Holt’s side, and against 
the children. 

“ But there is no strength unless it is tried,” she 


said to herself proudly ; -^‘and if this temptation 
comes, I must resist it, and strengthen myself to do 
so by keeping this promise always before my eyes. 
I have had very few temptations till now, and the 
only use of a temptation is to be withstood and 
conquered. I did very well just now. I have not 
given in by a word, and I slipped my face down 
so that her lips only touched my forehead. I 
will never kiss her, and I will never call her 
aunt; I will call her Mrs. Holt. I must be e.x- 
tremely firm, or 1 shall be led on, almost without 
perceiving it, to be on good terms with her, and 
then Myra would think directly that I have taken 
her side against them. What an odd girl Myra is ! 
One thing 1 must certainly try to do, that is, make 
her learn her lessons. It is so very silly her not 
doing so to spite Mrs. Holt. I must make her see 
that, if I can. Papa would like me to be of use, 1 
am sure.” 

All these reflections delayed Adela some time 
in her dressing, so that it was nearly an hour 
after Mrs. Holt had left her before she made her 
appearance in the dining-room, and she had to 
admit that the tea was cold and the breakfast 
uncomfortable. She knew, however, that this was 
her own fault, but it did not occur to her that 
she had in a small thing followed the e.xample 
that Myra had set her in a large one, and done 
that which she considered so silly in her cousin 
—that is, punished herself by way of disobliging 
her aunt, and given herself a bad breakfast be¬ 
cause she had been told to make haste in order to 
have a good one. 

No one was in the dining-room, and Adela ate 
her meal in solitude, and felt sad and lonely as 
she did so. She hardly knew where to go or 
what to do when it was over. Her cousins, she 
supposed, were busy with Miss Browne in the 
school-room, and if Mrs. Holt were in the drawing¬ 
room that was the very reason why she should not 
go there. She longed to see the two children 
again, yet had not the courage to seek them where 
she might not be wanted, and so she went to her 
own bed-chamber, and there employed herself \m- 
packing and arranging her things, and looking 
over her music and drawings, and putting her 
books on some shelves between the windows. 

While she did so there was a gentle tap at the 
door. “ Come in,” said Adela, in a doubtfiil voice. 
Could it be Mrs. Holt re-visiting her, in order to 
persuade her to take her side against the children 

The door partly opened, and Angelo’s golden 
head appeared through it. He looked so fair and 
sweet, and his blue eyes sparkled so kindly, that 
Adela sprang forward, drew the little fellow 
through, and, flinging her arms round him, kissed 
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him quite tenderly. She was surprised herself at 
the greatness of her joy in seeing him, and at the 
love she felt for the fragile boy. 

He laughed with delight at the affectionatrv, re¬ 
ception, and stroked her cheeks with his small 


clapping her hands as a sudden bright thought 
struck her. “ I will ask papa to let you come and 
stay with us.’’ " 

7'hen Angie clapped his hands too. In order to 
do so, he stood resting himself on his crutches, and 
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thin hands, saying, “ Dear Adela ! Pretty Adela ! 
you must never, never go away again !” 

“ Oh! but I must, Angie,” she cried, laughing. 
“ When papa comes home I must go to him, you 
know.” 

“ And wha-t shall I do } ” asked poor little Angie, 
his lip falling, with a threatening of tears. 

“ I will tell you what you shall do,” cried Adela, 


made a pathetic little sight, for he was a verv pretty 
child. 

Angie was ingenious in the way in which he 
managed his crutches, and continued to balance or 
support himself on them without holding them in 
his hands at all. This was from long habit, poor 
boy, for he could not remember the time when he 
was not lame. He was not deformed, and the 
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lameness was from an accident, but he suffered a 
great deal of pain, for the accident had caused 
disease, as is often the case. And this disease, 
though it had itself been subdued, if not cured, had 
left great weakness, which made his back ache often, 
and his poor little frame feel ill all over. But this 
did not prevent his being extremely pretty—indeed. 


his delicate health rather added to than diminished 
his beauty, giving him a fragile almost spiritual 
appearance, like that of an angel boy in a picture 
or a dream. 

Oh, Adela! it is good that you came ; I am 
so glad you did ! ’’ he cried. ‘‘ Do cousins always 
love each other so? Is cousins always so nice 


{To be con tinned.) 


SOME NEW GLIMPSES OF 

I.—A VISIT TO 
N the world of Toys Dolly 
reigns supreme. She is to 
be found in every home in 
which a little girl resides, 
and in her structure and 
dress follows pretty closely 
the rank of her owner. As 
she is known to children 
in the upper classes of 
society she is a big beauty 
with blue eyes and a pro¬ 
fusion of flaxen hair ; her 
face is finely modelled, her 
movable eyes are furnished 
with lashes, and her arms 
and legs look like casts from nature, while her 
clothing is of fine material, and gives evidence of 
having been made with as much care as if Dolly 
were a sister to the heir of the family. Between 
this aristocrat among dolls and the humblest of 
the sisterhood there are many degrees of rank, 
and widely different, too, are the materials of 
which the interesting effigies are constructed. 

Many of the cheaper dolls, especially those of 
wood, are made in Germany and other continental 
countries, and of the more expensive kinds Paris 
supplies a considerable proportion ; but there are 
in England a number of factories which turn out 
large quantities of dolls of the principal varieties. 
A doll-factory is an interesting place to visit, 
especially for little folk, for there they can see how 
the materials of which Dolly is composed are 
fashioned and put together. 

If our readers will give us attention for a brief 
space we shall tell them what is to be seen in a 
doll-factory, as the result of a visit paid to one 
of the largest of these establishments in England. 

The factory occupies a building of six floors. 
The street floor is devoted to the sale of dolls, and 
in its extensive range of windows are displayed 
samples of the dolls made on the premises. The 
variety of these is considerable, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the children of the neighbourhood 
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crowd before the windows and gaze by the hour at 
the interesting collection. 

Inside the shop, counters and stands are crowded 
with dolls, some fully dressed and others whose 
outfit is left to be determined by the purchasers. 
There are young lady dolls of large size, attired in 
morning, dinner, or ball costumes ; there are baby 
dolls, most elaborately dressed in sewed muslin and 
lace ; and there are character dolls, such as Mother 
Hubbard, Red Riding Hood, Highlanders, and 
fishwives. In a special compartment are to be 
seen models in wax of single figures and groups 
copied from well-known paintings or engravings ; 
and mechanical dolls which move their heads and 
imitate breathing by means of clockwork. In a 
show-room on the next floor there is more work of 
this kind to be seen, and mingled with it are many 
curious illustrations of the wax-modeller’s art— 
casts of faces taken from life, and some also taken 
after death ; models of persons whom fame or 
notoriety has brought into prominence; fancy models 
for displaying the wares of the milliner or illus¬ 
trating the styles of the hair-dresser, and so forth. 

But our business'was with the doll-makers, and we 
found them at work in a number of rooms on the 
other floors of the building. In the modelling and 
casting-room we saw how the heads and limbs of 
dolls are made. At well-lighted benches round the 
sides of this apartment a number of men and boys 
were at work, while in boxes and on tables and sus¬ 
pended from the roof were innumerable heads and 
limbs of various sizes, some formed of wax, some 
of papier mache, and others of a combination of 
the two materials. Following the processes in 
succession, we saw how a model in clay was made to 
begin with, how from that a cast was taken in plaster 
of Paris, how this cast was used as a mould, into 
which the wax was poured, and how the castings 
in wax were finished. We speak of wax, but as a 
matter of fact the material is a mixture of sperma¬ 
ceti and clarified wax. 

The wax, when melted, had the consistency of 
cream, and immediately it was poured into the 
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mould it commenced to solidify. The solidifying 
process began next the mould and extended towards 
the centre. When a layer of sufficient thickness 
had become solid the workman seized the mould, 
and turning it upside down poured out the still liquid 
YJortion of the wax, and thus obtained a hollow 
copy of the mould. If you examine the detached 
or broken head or limbs of a wax doll you will 
understand what is meant. 

Heads and limbs cast in wax in this fashion 
require gentle treatment when the dolls are being 
played with, because they arc easily broken. As a 
precaution against accidents, however, most dolls 
have a foundation of papier machd beneath the 
wax. In these cases the paper is softened by 
being soaked in starch, and is then pressed into a 
mould. When dry the paper is hard and firm, and 
will stand a good deal of knocking about. To give 
the parts a presentable appearance they are dipped 
in wax, and then assume the same appearance as 
if they were wholly formed of that substance. 

Following the wax heads and limbs from the 
caster’s bench we saw how they were scraped and 
trimmed to remove all marks of the joints of the 
moulds, and give the surface an even and compact 
appearance. At this stage the heads presented a 
strange aspect, and gave little promise of the 
beauty they would display after being subjected 
to a few more operations. The smoothing having 
been completed, the heads were passed to workmen 
who cut apertures for the eyes, being, guided by 
outlines produced in the process of casting. The 
next thing was the insertion of the eyes. The 
latter are globes of glass with one side coloured to 
represent the eyeball. Warming the eyes slightly 
the workman pressed them into the sockets from 
the inside, care being taken to adjust them exactly, 
so as to avoid a squint. Some wax was now 
poured over the outside of the eyes to fill up any 
interstices that might be left, and as soon as this 
cooled it was trimmed off. 

Stepping into another room we saw how Dolly is 
provided with hair. In the case of the cheaper 
dolls the process is a simple one. An opening is 
made in the head from back to front, and into this 
the ends of two tufts of hair are pushed and 
fixed with paste. The insertion of hair into the 
wax so as to imitate a natural growth is a process 
that occupies a good deal of time, and is only 
resorted to in the case of the more expensive 
class of dolls. This part of the work was done by 
young women. Taking a head and placing it on 
her knee tlie operator rested the palm of her right 
hand upon it. A small bundle of the hair to be 
inserted was taken between the finger and thumb 
of the left hand, while between the finger and 
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thumb of the right hand a stipple,” a steel tool 
resembling a flattened bodkin, was held. Bringing 
the ends of the hair close to the head the operator 
caught a few of these at a time with the point of the 
stipple and forced them into the wax. The hair 
was inserted in rows from the nape of the neck 
upwards, and as each row was completed the wax 
was pressed closely down on the inserted ends to 
cause them to hold firmly. When the insertion 
was completed the ends were trimmed and the 
locks were curled with a tiny pair of curling-tongs. 
Dolly’s eyelashes were inserted in the same manner 
as the hair of the head. 

All that was now necessary to complete the head 
was the painting of the lips and the application of a 
little rouge to the cheeks, and that having been 
done the head, limbs, and body were brought to¬ 
gether, the latter having in the meantime been 
constructed in a special department of the factory. 
A few stitches of stout thread were sufficient to 
unite the various parts, and Dolly lay before us 
ready to receive her clothing. 

As may be imagined, in these days when fashion 
is followed even in the garments of dolls, the dress¬ 
making department of the factory is an important 
one. In it we found young women cutting out 
and making up diminutive clothing, sewing- 
machines of toy-like size being employed in the 
work. A large order for India was just being com¬ 
pleted, and this included an extensive array of 
dolls dressed according to the quaint styles of those 
artists who have distinguished themselves by illus¬ 
trating children and their ways. 

There is one variety of doll of which large num¬ 
bers were being made at the factory, namely, the 
rag doll. This article is not remarkable for beauty? 
but it is, nevertheless, highly appreciated by the 
children of the working classes, for whom it is de¬ 
signed. The body, limbs, and head of the rag doll 
are all in one piece, and are composed of sawdust 
inclosed in a casing of calico. The face consists of 
a mask of wax, and is covered with a layer of fine 
muslin, which being pressed into the wax is scarcely 
observable. The object of thus covering the face is 
to strengthen it against rough usage. The face is 
glued upon the sawdust head, and when this has 
been done the doll is ready for dressing. At this 
stage she is far from attractive in her appearance. 
In the hands of the dressers, however, she is made 
to look quite smart, and as her clothes are per¬ 
manently fixed on she will not again be seen at 
such disadvantage. 

A peep into the store-rooms, in which many 
thousands of dolls were done up in paper, classi¬ 
fied and numbered, and packed away in racks ready 
to meet any order, brought our visit to a close. 
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NELLY’S 
UR bonny Nell has decked herself 
To play at masquerade, 

And for an hour at least she’ll be 
A little Roman maid. 


MASQUERADE. 

Yet, Nelly, think, in all your sport. 
How different from theirs 
Is your young life, that knows no grief. 
No want, no real cares ! 




OUR BONNY NELL HAS DECKED HERSELF 
TO PLAY AT MASQUERADE.” 


She folds a scarlet handkerchief 
About her head—her eyes 
Are soft and dark like those that shine 
Beneath Italian skies. 

Some poor street strollers sang and danced 
Before the house to-day; 

To act as they do, Nelly thinks. 

Would make a pretty play. 

She mimics their quaint tricks and speech 
With bright coquettish art. 

And daintily and merrily 
Sweet Nelly plays her part. 


Your home is rich in love and friends— 
Theirs is the lonely street. 

Where oft they wander wearily 
With faint and aching feet. 

Your days are glad with many joys. 

Your hearth is bright and warm; 

Wliile they must roam the careless town 
In sunshine or in storm. 

Then, Nelly, when you deck yourself 
To play at masquerade. 

Remember with a pitying thought 
The little Roman maid. 

Robert Richardson. 
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CHILDREN OF ALL NATIONS : THEIR HOMES, THEIR SCHOOLROOMS, 

THEIR PLAYGROUNDS. 

II.—GERMANY. 


O put anything 
like system into 
my account of 
child-life in Ger¬ 
many, it is evi¬ 
dent that I must 
iDegin at the be¬ 
ginning, and the 
beginning is, as 
evidently, the 
baby. 

F ortunately, 
the German ba¬ 
by is a quaint 
and interesting 
little morsel of 
humanity, and is 
very well worthy of a few words of description. 

This is a recognised fact in its own country, 
where it figures largely in all picture-books, is 
exhibited in the bakers’ shop-windows at Easter¬ 
time in the form of cakes, with two great currants 
for its eyes, and dangles in sugar from at least one 
branch of every Christmas-tree, besides being 
modelled and remodelled for a variety of other 
purposes too numerous to mention. 

It is wrapped up in a long, narrow pillow, which 
is turned up at the little feet, and tucked under the 
dimpled chin. Three bands of bright blue ribbon 
are, as shown in our picture above, passed round 
this pillow in different places, and tied in large 
bows in front. In this chrysalis state nothing of the 
baby is visible but the small round face, and that 
is encircled and partly hidden by a cap. 

This mode of swaddling has its advantages. 

Baby’s limbs are in no danger of being broken 
by an accidental fall; it cannot scratch its little 
face to pieces with its sharp, rosy nails, after the 
manner of English babies ; and it can be placed 
on a table, a shelf, or the counter of a shop like a 
plate of soup, or a loaf of bread, or a parcel of 
goods, or anything else inanimate. 

^ The other side of the question is this. Would 
not the baby prefer to kick its legs about in free¬ 
dom, and stretch its arms and limbs, and would 
not they become all the stronger for the exercise ? 

Besides this, there is such a thing as placing too 
great confidence in baby’s complete safety when 
strapped up in its cushion. 

A party of peasants had once to carry their child 
some distance before they came to the church in 


which it was to be christened. It was winter, and 
the snow lay thick on the ground. After the 
christening ceremony, the parents, the sponsors, 
and the friends took some refreshments at a neigh¬ 
bouring inn, to fortify themselves for the return 
journey. 

They then set out in great good humour, and 
reached home safely with the pillow, but there was 
no baby in it. Perhaps they had by mistake held 
the pillow upside down ; perhaps the blue bows had 
become loose ; let this be as it may, the baby had 
slipped out, and was found lying on the snow, half¬ 
way between the church and the village. For¬ 
tunately, he was a sturdy young peasant-child, and 
escaped with a cold in his head, which the fond 
parents endeavoured to cure on reaching home by 
popping him, pillow and all, into the oven, that was 
still warm from the baking of the christening-cake! 

After the baby is released from his pillow- 
bondage he passes a year or two in much the same 
way as children of his tender age do in other 
countries, entering gradually into the wonderland 
of fable and poetry which has nowhere so warm a 
home as in Germany. Giants, dwarfs, gnomes, 
fairies, wizards and witches, good spirits and bad 
spirits, surround him on every side. He does not 
trouble himself to doubt their existence ; he simply 
believes in them all—Rubezahl, Pelzmiirtel, .Santa 
Claus, Frau 1 lolle ; he loves some, fears others, but 
has more real dread of the chimney-sweep, who, 
his nurse tells him, will run away with him if he is 
not a good boy, than of any of the unseen inhabi¬ 
tants of fairyland. 

Above all, he is taught to love the Christ-child. 

In many parts of Germany it is customary, on 
the morning of the day preceding Christmas, to let 
a figure, representing the Christ-child, wave past 
the window of the room where the little ones sleep. 
Half awake only, in the grey of the morning, they 
see this little child-figure flit dimly past, and go to 
sleep again in the blissful consciousness that the 
Christ-child has not forgotten them, and that they 
will have abundance of presents round his tree in 
the evening. 

In this manner the next few years pass between 
the fairyland of fable-lore and wholesome home 
discipline. The rod has still an honourable place 
in all German households. It peers from behind 
the looking-glass all the year round, and is always 
adorned at Christmas with a bright new ribbon, 
which is bound round it with much ceremony. 
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When the little ones are four years old, or even 
earlier, many of them go for some hours in the clay 
to the kindergarten. A good man, named Frobel, 
who had the welfare of children at heart, instituted 
these klndergaiden (childrens’ gardens) years ago. 

The rooms in which they are held are provided 
with low benches, and the walls are decorated with 
bright pictures. By means of these pictures, small 
blocks of wood, small sticks, coloured straws, balls, 
rings, threads, stones, shells, and clay, the children 
receive their first impressions of beauty, of fitness, 
and of use. In what they call their play-school, 
they build, they plait, they draw, they paint, cut 
out, lay on, mould, and model, and all that they do, 
simple as it is, must be done with precision, method, 
and order. 

But they are not suffered to sit too long. Con¬ 
stant change is the order of the day. From time 
to time the mistress makes a sign, and all leave 
their playwork and assemble round her. “This is 
the way we clap our hands when we march round 
the school,” says she, suiting the action to the 
word, and the little ones form themselves into a 
kind of procession, and follow her movements, 
clapping and shouting to their hearts’ content. 

Sometimes the procession is united by a long 
ribbon or string passed from the leader all along 
the line. Each child is instructed to hold this 
string with one hand, and this precaution being 
taken to prevent the little ones from straggling, 
they are taken out for a walk. 

In the summer afternoons their walk usually 
extends to a small garden or orchard, hired during 
the summer months for the use of the school. A 
few rough benches and tables, perhaps a swing 
and a diminutive gymnastic arrangement, indicate 
the purpose to which the garden is applied, and 
here a couple of hours are spent in the open air 
below the apple-trees in alternate work and play. 

Singing, of course, is not forgotten. The simplest 
words are put to the simplest melodies, and are 
sung with a will. If now and then a childish voice 
begins before the others, or performs a little solo 
on its own account when all is finished, what does 
it matter ? 

Short tales are told, and the shortest words used 
in the telling, for if a big word creep into the 
relation, the children cannot remember it. Once 
the tale of Goliath and David was related. The 
teacher described the giant with his panserhenid 
("shirt of mail), and David in his shepherd’s dress. 
Then he asked questions. They were all answered 
till he said, “What had Goliath on?” Then no 
one spoke. Panzcrhenid was too long a word. 
At last one urchin stretched out a chubby little 
fist to intimate that he knew. “Well, Mase,” said 
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the teacher, “ what had Goliath on ? ” “ Please, 
sir, a henuUein^^^ answered the voice. A he?ndlein 
is a little baby shirt! 

In their sixth, or sometimes seventh, year German 
children commence school-life. 

The latest festal occasion they have enjoyed has 
foretold the coming event. Among their presents 
then have figured a bran-new satchel, slate and 
pencil, copy-book, and sponge-box. The satchel is 
rather large, for it is bought with an eye to future 
requirements ; if for a boy, it has a hairy cover or 
lid; if fora girl, one of oilcloth ; on both the initials 
of the name appear in large bright brass letters. 

The young day begins its course early in Ger¬ 
many. The sun is up betimes ; and, as he has 
very little morning mist to disperse, and is not at 
all bashful, he soon throws his rays about in all 
directions, and forces his way through the thinly- 
curtained window of the children’s nursery. 

The children begin their day early, too ; for the 
elder ones have all to be at their places in school 
by seven from Easter to October, and by eight in 
the winter. The little ones and the girls are ex¬ 
pected by eight all the year round. 

What a hurry and commotion ! Rubbing the 
sleep out of their eyes takes the children the longest 
time—washing and dressing the shortest. 

Then a cup of milk or coffee and a “ weeken ” 
(waking-roll) are hastily despatched, and mother 
helps to hook the satchels, and pops another 
“ weeken ” or “ iDretzel ” into each pocket, and father 
gives them a parting admonition to be good and 
attentive to their masters ; and away they go. 

If there be a garden to the house, the little girls 
pluck a rose, or a couple of pinks, pansies, or 
violets, or a nosegay of wild flowers, to take to their 
mistress, who places them in water on the desk 
iDcfore her, so that all the class may inhale their 
fragrance. 

The school duties commence with a hymn, said 
or sung. Then a portion of Scripture is read, and 
a short prayer offered. After this, Latin and Greek 
in the boys’ schools, French in the girls’ schools, 
geography, history, &c., in both, succeed each other 
in lessons of an hour’s length. The domestic rod 
is exchanged for a cane, with which unruly or lazy 
boys get tatzen (a stroke on the palm of the hand), 
or, in very bad cases, hosenspanner.^ a severer form 
of punishment, but the latter is falling into dis¬ 
use. 

The girls are punished by bad notes. If a girl 
has three bad notes, she must report herself to the 
Director, or Rector, as he is entitled ; and this is 
considered a great disgrace. The rector is the 
nominal head of the staff of professors, masters, 
and governesses who give instruction in the great 
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schools for girls ; but in most towns there is a 
prelate above him, and above the prelate a queen, 
a princess, or a duchess ; and the dread of being 
specially reported to one or other of these grand 
personages keeps the little girls in excellent 
order. 

Singing and gymnastics belong to the school 
duties. Gymnastics, especially, is a national 


Puss in the Corner,'’ &c.), are skating and sleigh¬ 
ing in winter and soldiering in summer. 

Sleighing is a great amusement, and one of long 
duration in Germany, when old Winter keeps to his 
long-established custom and makes his arrange¬ 
ments with a view to furthering this favourite 
pastime. 

What is required of him is a pretty heavy fall of 
snow and then frost. The frost may last as long 
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institution, and takes the place in Germany that 
the national games do in England. Of course, 
cricket, football, die., are introduced into many 
parts of the country, but with no great success. 
Such games can only become national in a country 
of boarding-schools, where the boys remain together 
after lesson-time, and can commence their practice 
of a game without loss of time. Where the children 
disperse after lessons, and have to return to their 
respective homes, some at a considerable distance, 
time is too short for anything but a turn on the 
horizontal or parallel bars, or, with the girls, a 
swing, or a run witli the skipping-rope. The prin¬ 
cipal outdoor amusements', if we except the number¬ 
less games common to all countries (as I spy,” 


as it likes, and very frequently does last with more 
or less intensity for a couple of months. Fine 
opportunities then for skating; fine for sleighing ! 
For this latter amusement Nature has to lend a 
willing hand too. More or less gentle slopes and 
hills not too far out of town, and yet far enough to 
prevent the police from interfering with the amuse¬ 
ments, are the favours required of her. 

Old Winter and Nature being propitious, the 
children make the best use of all their holiday 
hours, and pulling their fur or worsted caps over 
their ears, and thrusting their hands into their 
moleskin gloves, hurry away to the top of the hills 
with their mountain sleighs, and then seating 
themselves on them, with or without a stick to 
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guide them, descend the frozen slope with great 
rapidity, only stopping at the bottom, where some 
little ditch or dried-up runnel stays their farther 
progress. 

Another way of coming down called the “ whale ” 
descent is lying on the sleigh, head downwards, 
with outstretched arms and legs. The steeper the 
hill and the more numerous the sleighcrs, the 
wilder and more dangerous the sport, and the more 
loved by the boys, who almost prefer it to the 
summer’s amusement of soldiering. 

In a military land like Germany, the gay uniforms, 
the music, the flags, the processions, are the first 
thing that attract a child’s eye, and his earliest wish 
is for a helmet, a wooden sword, and a drum. Some¬ 
times papa presents his young son with a whole 
suit of regimentals for his birthday ; and it is very 
droll to see a hero of six march with conscious 
dignity up and down before his father’s house, or 
touch his cap with martial salute. As the boy 
grows older, the military spirit continues. In most 
parts of Germany, every saint’s day is a school 
holiday. Besides this, there are half-holidays for 
heat. If the thermometer stands, at eleven o’clock 
a.m., at 20 degrees Reaumur (equal to 77 degrees 
Fahrenheit), the school-boy is entitled to ask for a 
holiday in the afternoon. These precious respites 
from learning are occupied in making excursions to 
some fine old ruin, a cloister, or a fort; or away go 
the boys in troops to the heights, or woods, or plains 
that surround their town or village. They are 
decked with many a stray scrap of armour, helmets 
of all descriptions, a mail shirt or two, spurs, &c., 
and all have a wooden sword, a superannuated 
gun that has long since ceased firing, or a blunt 
sabre, brought from some distant land and kept at 
home as a relic. On one of the heights that sur¬ 
round the town, perhaps in the middle of a wood, 
stands a fort of rude construction, that has been 
made by boys in remote years, and has been used 
by generations of boys since. Here the flag is 
hoisted; the boys divide into two parties—one 
party mans the fort and defends the flag, the other 
endeavours to cross the moat and storm the posi¬ 
tion. 

Of course there is plenty of noise ; and the blast 
of the never-failing horn, and the shouts of the 
boys, often guide father and mother, who are taking 
their afternoon walk, to the spot. The mothers 
look on with something like terror, fearful of 
sprained ankles, wounds, and bruises ; but the 
father enjoys the sight. He remembers how he 
played at the same fort when he was a boy, and 
enters thoroughly into the spirit of the game. 

After the summer is over, comes autumn with, in 
Southern Germany, its vintage. Most schools get 
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a special holiday, of about a fortnight in length, for 
the vintage season. The little girls and boys are 
presented with miniature “ buttens,” and fill them 
with ripe grapes. Then they carry them down the 
narrow vineyard steps to the wine-press below. In 
the evening bonfires are made, fireworks let off, 
pistols' fired, songs are sung ; bread, butter, cheese, 
sausage disappear in large quantities, and bowls of 
the sweet wine freshly pressed from the grapes are 
drunk. Then all return home in the cool autumnal 
evening, the children in advance, walking in pro¬ 
cession, and each carrying a lighted torch or a 
Chinese lantern. 

After autumn comes with rapid strides winter 
and the Christmas holidays. Brief they are, only 
ten days in length, but perhaps all the more en¬ 
joyable because of their brevity. The boys and 
girls have fair-money given them (for there is 
always a fair held before Christmas), with which 
they can make their little purchases and contribu¬ 
tions to the Christmas- tree. Then the attics have 
to give up their treasures; and the miniature castle, 
with its moat, drawbridge, and regiments of soldiers 
drawn up in martial array in the castle yard—the 
villa, with its pleasure-grounds, its lakes, its playing 
fountains—the doll-houses, dolls, kitchens, pantries, 
shops, theatres, &;c.—all come under review, are 
painted afresh, repaired, newly papered, newly 
arranged ; the dolls are sent to the doll doctor (in 
some towns there is a so-called doll doctor, whose 
whole time is employed in repairing the tender con¬ 
stitutions of these fragile creatures), and some 
addition is made as a surprise to each different 
toy. 

The children write their “ Wiinsch-zettel”—a 
list of the new presents that they would like to 
get—and mamma and papa choose from the rather 
long list what they think suitable. The tree is 
bought, and hidden, and decorated in secrecy, and 
on Christmas Eve papa lights it with great cere¬ 
mony, after mamma has arranged the presents and 
a great plateful of cakes for each member of the 
household. Then the doors are opened, and the 
impatient children are admitted. 

The next week is a week of business. Selling, 
buying, cooking (all on a small scale), dolls’ 
christenings, dolls’ parties, theatrical performances, 
&c. &c., follow each other in rapid succession, till 
New Years’ Day is passed and the holidays are 
over. Then it is that all the larger toys vanish to 
their attic, and are not to be brought down again 
till another twelvemonth has flitted past with its 
school-life and its home pleasures, and the Christ- 
child moves once more past the window, and the 
frosted fir-tree stands in festal array and awaits its 
guests. L. Lobenhofer. 
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I. 'I hc Nosegay for the Teacher. c. The Parting .Athnonition. 3. Playing at Soldiers. 4. Ski|)pin.g 3. Skating. d. Sleighing, 
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MR. CROSS’S VALENTINE —AND MINE. 

By the Author of "Jack and- the Christinas Echoesf ttr. dec. 


/NOW and frost came with 
Valentine’s Day that year, 
and all the fair infant buds 
and flowers lay hidden away 
again, for a season. It was 
a wild, outlying spot where 
our house stood—a queer 
place for a doctor’s resi¬ 
dence, said one and another, 
—on the margin of a great 
common, and a quarter of a 
mile away from the village 
itself. But, oh! it was glorious all summer-time, with 
all that wide sweep of almost moorland, gay with 
heather and gorse—a very crown of rejoicing to our 
happy lives. There were but four of us young ones to 
make noisy and full of life the old rambling, many- 
gabled house; moreover, no mother was there, to 
be our guiding star. Still we were, as I say, a 
merry, rollicking, 'happy party—Bert, Fred, Will, 
and I—little Bess, as they called me. I know we 
made our father’s life what it never would have 
been but for us, seeing our mother was not. It may 
be we were, so to speak, the living echoes of our 
dead mother’s prayers, uttered ere we could feel or 
know the preciousness of the legacy she left behind 
for us. 

But now for this Valentine’s Day when frost and 
snow lay upon the ground. Yet, first of all, I must 
tell you, one other dwelling stood not far from ours, 
besides a cottage or two lying here and there. 

Well, this dwelling was called the Crow’s Nest, a 
gloomy, uncanny-looking place, especially at night¬ 
fall, when all sorts of queer sounds were heard 
to issue therefrom—sighs, groans, sobs, and wild 
peals of laughter, which folk said could never be 
made by the wind—no, never by the wind I There 
dwelt one lonely old man, with an aged house¬ 
keeper; a thin-faced, sad-eyed individual was this 
latter, who peered at us through the windows as we 
passed, but was never seen outside the house. 
The old gentleman himself would wander down 
the weedy walk, through the gate, and out among the 
chiming heather-bells; we often saw him, a tall, 
gaunt figure in faded black. One other inmate at 
the Crow’s Nest was there—a large Scotch terrier, 
named Jowler. Ah I Jowler came and went, and 
made friends with us ; we often ran races with him 
over the common, while his master walked, a black 
shadow, here and there in the most solitary pa.rts. 

Of course, we were up early on this cold 
Valentine’s morning, and all eagerly gathered at the 


windows, straining our eyes over the snowy expanse 
for the sight of some one who should be our 
valentine. For, remember, these were the days 
when no pretty, dainty bits of paper went flying 
mysteriously through the post to favoured children, 
as now; we were obliged to be content with the first 
sight of some one that morning, over which to titter 
and laugh, and may be, if kindly disposed to children, 
ask a present from him. But there was naught nor 
anybody to be seen—only the fair and unsullied 
snow below, the cold blue sky above, with the 
smoke from the cottages curling up heavenward, 
like sad thoughts and gloomy fancies going up to be 
woven into joy. Yes, there was Jowler speeding 
along—a black blot on the earth’s white copy-book, 
so said Fred, watching him. As forme, I covered 
my eyes with my hands, not to have a dog for my 
valentine, at which they all laughed, and Fred, 
drawing away my hands, made me look out. Yes, 
there he was, passing by our gate; we saw that he 
carried a bundle in his mouth, a something which 
interested him greatly; we all saw it, by the way he 
carried his dear old head, and by the light in his 
eyes, as panting and eager, he trotted past, glancing 
up at us crowding by the window. 

“ Why, it must be a valentine for Mr. Cross ”— 
that was his master’s name, I forgot to mention it 
before—quoth ready-tongued Will, at a venture ; 
and then we all fell to wondering whence the old 
dog had fetched it, who had sent it, till it was 
breakfast-time, and our father calling us from the 
dining-room door. 

“ Father, guess who Bess’s valentine was,” said 
teasing Fred, as we mustered and filed into our 
places. 

Old Jowler, I shouldn’t wonder,” was the reply, 
“ for I saw him scudding along just now, as steadily 
and unswervingly as old Time.” 

“ He wasn’t my valentine, and I won’t have 
him,” I pouted ; when who should walk into the 
room but that gentleman himself, old Jowler, with 
a note tied to his collar. 

“He would come in, the brute,” said Jane, who 
followed close at his heels—supposing dogs have 
heels. 

The good old dog came in and marched straight 
up to my father, holding up his head, as if to be 
released of the note. 

Well, what is it, old manquoth papa, de¬ 
taching the packet of silent words, quite as much 
on the qui vive of expectation as were we. 

“ Children,” said he, after gravely perusing the 
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missive, and looking round on us in a dazed, half- 
amused way, “ Mr. Cross has had a valentine, of 
old Jowler's bringing.^’ 

“ I said so,” remarked Will, vaingloriously. 

Our father forced back what, I fancy, was a 
laugh, and read : — 

^‘Jowler has fished up a half-frozen babe from 
somewhere, and I am as ignorant as an old owl what 
to do with it. You are a doctor, and ought to 
understand such things ; come—I believe it to be 
dying. J. CROSS.” 

This was the announcement which old Jowler 
brought into our midst, and he seemed to know 
the purport of it all. You should have seen the 
interest in his eyes, as he stood by our father, and 
scanned us all. 

“ Shall you go, father ? ” asked Bert, and our 
father answered, Yes,” and went out, leaving us 
to wonder, and also to finish our breakfast as best 
we could. 

We did not see him again till evening; then he 
came- in thoughtful and sad, to where I knelt by 
the dining-room fire. 

“ Little Bess,’’ said he, bending over me, and 
stroking my hair, “Your old valentine’s baby is 
alive, and wants a nurse.” 

“ A nurse, papa—who ? ” my face flushed with 
a sort of undefined feeling, as I put the question. 

“ Could you live mostly at the Crow’s Nest, and 
have lessons at home, the same as now ? This is 
what Mr. Cross has asked of me.” 

I scarce knew whether I were awake or asleep. 

“Live at the Crow’s Nest, where a wee baby 
wants me, that Jowler has found ?” 

“ You shall choose, dear ; I said him neither yes 
nor no.” 

“Ought I,papa?” I was but eight, and not very 
womanly for my years, because of that “ little ” tied 
to my name, I often said. 

“The old gentleman asks it; the babe needs you, 
or somebody, to love it, and—you rniay save them 
both,” said my father, still stroking my ddrk hair. 

“ Who do you mean by both, papa ?” I asked. 

“The old man and the little child.” 

“ Whose baby is it ? ” Oh ! it was still so like a 
dream. 

“ Some gipsy’s—the mother has been found 
dead.” 

I said to papa, “ Yes,” my quivering girl’s heart 
throbbing the same ; and, putting my hand in papa’s, 
I went out with him. The sobs, moans, and wild 
peals of laughter were circling around, as we drew 
near the house ; and papa said — 

“ ’Tis the wind, child, only the wind,” as he felt 
me quiver and tremble. 

“ But the laughter, papa—the wind can’t laugh.” 
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“ Tis just a merry, grey-headed old parrot that 
laughs ; nothing more, my child; I saw him to-day,” 
replied papa ; and then we walked up the dreary 
way to the entrance, and the old housekeeper let us 
in. 

My little charge lay on the hearth in the dining¬ 
room, asleep—a wee, dark-skinned boy, wrapped 
in a blanket, and Mr. Cross watching by him, in a 
dazed way. 

Oh ! the room was dark and dreary, save for 
the firelight, and that small child sleeping there. 

“ Little one, can you be a doll of a mother to him> 
with Margaret to be a mother to you both ?”’^said 
Mr. Cross, as papa led me to the babe, and I bent 
over and kissed him. 

“Yes,” I replied, “yes,” and somehow my tears 
fell thick and fast, thinking of his mother, lying 
somewhere lifeless and cold. 

Well, my father left me there, at the Crow’s 
Nest, amid its many weird noises. The old people 
were very kind to us—to me and my pretty 
baby; indeed, Margaret came many times that 
night to the room she had prepared for us, when 
the wee thing wailed and sobbed, and would not be 
comforted, no not when I walked the chamber to 
and fro, to and fro—the sobs and the groans 
without, the fire crackling and flashing within, as if 
it thought it all a very good joke. 

Ah! well, after that first night, things went 
better, and, oh, how I loved the baby! How 
Jowler loved him! How the days went round 
and round, till, anon, my baby could prattle an 
innocent babble of words I We called him 
Valentine, and the old grey parrot, which swung 
in its cage in the shadowy hall, made the house 
ring with the first syllable thereof, with which the 
child was best known to us all. And now comes 
the sweet, sad, tender part of the whole. We 
three—I, Val, and old Jowler, who would not be 
left out, seeing he played his part so well at the 
beginning—well, we three made continual sunshine 
in the hitherto dusky house ; a ripple of laughter 
seemed ever to be ringing there. Mr. Cross never 
took solitary walks now, but we four wandered 
together among the heather, halting at our house 
to drink tea whenever we listed—my dear old 
home, where I had watched for my valentine, so 
unconscious of what was coming. One fair 
spring evening, as we returned from one of these 
tea-drinkings—all sweet, tender lights from the 
after-glow circling about the quaint gables and 
corners of the Crow’s Nest, and the grey old parrot’s 
screams could be heard calling, “Val! Val! ” as if 
he fain would gather him in, he who was as a son 
of the house—we found at the gate a travel-stained 
woman, whose face bore a very grave look. 
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“ May 1 have a word with you, sir?” she craved 
of Mr. Cross, and he said, “Yes,” with I know not 
what expression on his face. 

I led my boy in, Jowler following, where those two 
had gone on before. I could hear them talking in 
Mr. Cross’s musty old study as we went in. It 
was a long time we sat there in the quaint old 
dining-room, the wood fire casting its smile of light 
about us, Val and I, with Jowler, who ought to be 
there. The parrot in the hall shrieked the child’s 
name. Oh ! the house seemed full of him, as was 


Her tale was soon told, at .least, Mr. Cross 
related it to me, sitting down, and holding my 
hand. It seemed that this woman and her sister 
were journeying northward, to Join her husband, 
not a gipsy, but a rough, honest navvy, with this 
wee boy, whom he had never seen to make him 
glad. The sister was not well when they started. I n 
truth, they never should have ventured on the 
long, cold journey ; but they did, and the night 
before Valentine’s Day found them homeless, 
shelterless, and the poor ailing one actually dying 
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my heart—Val, my beautiful, gipsy-faced darling, 
whom I loved so. Five long years he had been 
mine—he was very dear to me. 

At last Mr. Cross entered, and with him the travel- 
stained woman. 

“ Little Bess,” said he, laying his hand on my 
head, as I still sat on the hearth, Val beside me, 
“our boy is neither mine nor yours, but this 
woman’s ; she is come to claim him.” 

“ But his mother is dead, and dead people never 
come to claim their children in this world,” returned 
I, rambling on in a dazed, half-stunned manner. 

“ Little lady, ^twas in ministering to the dying 
that I lost my boy,” sobbed the woman ; then she 
came over and clasped Val, my Val, to her breast. 


They lost their way on the wide common, amid 
the snow ; and the sorely tired, half-frantic mother, 
with a dying sister, wrapped her baby boy in a 
shawl, laid him in a sheltered corner, and went to 
seek for aid. Ah me ! anon she found herself, not 
beside her dying sister, but her lifeless body; she 
had but made a wide circle, as wanderers often do ; 
day was breaking — her baby gone. To and fro she 
wandered, seeking him ; it was a wretched mistake 
she made. She was a wild, passionate woman, 
and must have been delirious, as it were, with 
cold, hunger, and grief. She left the dead sister, 
strolled away and away, and at last fell sick miles 
distant — sick nigh unto death. When she re¬ 
covered, she joined her husband, a sorrow-stricken 
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woman ; and now — ah ! now, returning to the 
place of her double bereavement, she had heard of 
her babe, whom she had mourned as dead, tended, 
loved, and sheltered by us. My tears dropped 
heavily down as my aged friend told me all this, the 
poor overjoyed mother fondling small, bewildered 
Val the while. 

Must he go,” I asked, seeing he is more 
ours than hers, and the Crow’s Nest is a better home 
than she could give him?” 

“ It is not I who would part mother and child- 
nature cries out against it,” returned Mr. Cross, 
solemnly. 

“ I shall ever bless you, sir, for what you have 
done for him, but I must have him — he’s mine—I 
have no other,” so pleaded the woman, with Val on 
her knee. 

I sobbed and went over to them both, while 
Mr. Cross sighed heavily, with tears in his eyes. 

‘‘ Little lady, may you be blessed for what you 
have done, but I must e’en have him ; you can’t 
understand, but a mother’s heart hungers for her 
child.” 

This is what she said to me. Then we both wept 
together ; the room seeming to grow silent, as with 
a coming loss. 

Well, she took him away. Mr. Cross, Margaret, 
and I followed them to the door. The fair spring 
moon was shedding her soft, tender light over the 
common as they went forth. 

“ Heaven must judge between us if I, in giving 
up the child to his natural guardians, have put 
him from the good old way to heaven,” so spoke 
Mr. Cross, in a deep, low voice, as of prayer. 

Ay, sir, we’ll bring him up an honest man.” 


The child himself wept and wailed. It was a sad, 
sad parting ; but anon it was over. The woman 
bore him away ; the moonbeams fell between them 
and us ; the fair, soft nothings seemed to my 
childish eyes to be guardian angels following and 
surrounding them—an omen of good to my darling 
boy. 

The house was very desolate now, I said, as I 
and my two old friends returned to the firelit 
dining-room. Here Jowler sat wistfully sorrowful. 
I believe he understood something of what had 
happened. 

“ Yes, child, we shall miss him ; but the solitude 
will not be what it was before he came. For 
where baby-love has been, there sunshine will 
linger for many a day ; and where love has been 
poured out like yours and mine—any like all our 
love”—for there sat mournful-eyed Jowler, with 
Margaret wiping her eyes and listening—there 
will be peace, little Bess.” 

“ You two have nestled in my heart too long for 
me to let you go ; he will ever be my wee boy, my 
blessed VTicntine. And you will not leave me, but 
cheer the old man in his gloom?” 

So said Mr. Cross, and I promised him “Yes,” 
and kept my word. * 

Val came once and again to see us. He was 
a strong, stalwart, manly boy ; he appeared to be 
honest and true—hisvery coming was a token 
thereof. 

Ah ! well, this was years ago. Old Mr. Cross and 
Margaret arc in their graves now, and Jowler 
sluml^ering his last sleep among the heather and 
gorse on the common, but I love to linger over and 
relate the story of Mr. Cross’s valentine—and mine. 


FAIRIES OF TO-DAY. 


HILDREN, yc ask for a talc of old. 
When the hearts of men were 
young. 

When a story dwelt in each s’^a- 
dowed wood. 

And the fairies’ deeds were sung. 

ildren, men say it is bitter to think 
On the old sweet days of yore, 

They say that the beauty of life is dead, 

That it never shall waken more. 



And think you, in truth, that the fairies sleep 
Where the forest stands dark and still, 

Or out in the glens, where the ferns grow deep. 
And the may, at its own sweet will ? 


Nay, fairies there be in the world to-day 
That play a far nobler part. 

Fairies to honour the humblest home. 

And‘they dwell in the human heart. 

Truth, that shall shine in her vesture white. 

And hallow her resting-place; 

Faith, that can kindle a sacred light 
Even in a childish face; 

Love, that doth bring to the earth's sore 
strife 

Her soft and all-healing balm. 

And shed over hearts that are tired of life 
A still and eternal calm. 

F. Herbert Trench. 
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OUR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

SOME NOTABLE SCENES ON SCRIPTURE MOUNTAINS. 


II.—MOUNT ARARAT. 



I SING majestically from the 
bright, green, village-dotted 
table-land of Armenia, about 
five miles from the right bank 
of the river Aras, the ancient 
Araxes, is Mount Ararat; 
said to be the height on 
which Noah’s Ark rested, 
after its sad wanderings over 
the weary waste of waters which 
covered the earth. 

This mountain is evidently an 
old volcano ; though, in the re¬ 
cords kept for hundreds of years, 
by the monks of a neighbouring monastery, there 
is no allusion to any eruption. 

The table-land from which it rises is itself 
7,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
mountain rises to a further height of 10,260 feet, 
so that it is considerably higher than Mont Blanc, 
the greatest elevation of our own continent. 

It terminates in two conical peaks, one of which 
is much higher than the other, and is called the 
Greater Ararat. Its top is always covered with 
snow, while that on the summit of the Lesser Ararat 
melts in summer. 

Though Ararat has not the wild grandeur of 
Sinai, yet travellers describe in glowing terms the 
beauty of its form, when unveiled by clouds it is 
seen from its base to its summit, its snowy tops 
shining with dazzling splendour against the clear 
blue heavens. Towering alone to such a height, 
it can be seen to a great distance, and is said to 
serve as a landmark to sailors on the Caspian Sea. 

Many have tried to reach its top ; but no one has 
yet been able to get beyond the snow-line. Its sides 
being covered for some distance with moving sand, 
the feet slip back at each step, and climbing is ex¬ 
ceedingly laborious. 

After the sand come sharp stones, which cut the 
shoes. These are followed by blocks, piled upon 
one another; and then comes the snow. Large 
quantities of pumice-stone may be gathered from 
its slope, and on the side of the chief cone 
there is a great opening, with lofty, precipitous 
sides, and sharp pinnacles of black rock, which, 
without doubt, has been made by the force of 
some smart eruption. All round the base are 
warm springs and beds of lava. Numbers of 


bears are seen on this mountain, and traps are laid 
for their young ones, which, being caught, are 
exhibited throughout Persia in wild-beast shows. 

The Armenians call this snow-capped mountain 
the Mountain of the Ark, while the Persians call it 
Koh-i-Nuh, or Mountain of Noah. 

Many wild stories are circulated in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. One of them is, that the remains of 
the ark, now converted into stone, are still on the 
mountain-top; and, in a church in one of the 
surrounding villages is shown a cross, said to 
have been made from a plank of the ark, and 
to have been delivered by an angel to one of the 
monks. 

So sacred, indeed, is this mount esteemed, that 
when the enfolding clouds part, and the dazzling 
white top stands unveiled, the devout Armenians 
fall on their knees, cross themselves, and repeat 
their prayers. 

I must, however, tell you that, though this mount 
is so regarded, the Bible says the ark rested upon 
the mountains of Ararat; and this name belonged, 
in the old Bible times, not to any one mount, but 
to the whole of the mountainous region of Armenia, 
or Ararat. 

Let us listen to the Bible story, upon which we 
may fully rely. 

The whole world is sunk in wickedness. Abomi¬ 
nations of every kind prevail on every hand. God 
is forgotten ; His laws are violated ; and it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that an end should be put to this 
state of things. God looks down upon the Avorld 
that came from His hands so pure and fair; and, 
seeing it sunk in the depths of sin, He is grieved, 
not only because His beautiful work has been 
spoiled, but also because He will have to send 
punishment on the creatures whom He has made. 
He will have to sweep them away from the face of 
the earth, on which they have become unfit to dwell. 
A flood must be sent that will wash away every 
living thing—man, bird, and beast. 

But, as He is a God of love and mercy, as well as 
of justice. He first sends warning. 

Noah is commanded to preach to the people, 
and to warn them of the coming judgments. 

With uplifted voice, he fearlessly points out the 
sins indulged in, and foretells their consequence. 
The Hood is delayed, that there may be time for 
repentance. Year after year rolls by, and still the 
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great preacher of righteousness lifts up his cry 
against sin, and speaks of the fearful doom that 
awaits the world. 

But it is all in vain. The heart of the Great 
Creator is still more grieved as draws near the 
time of the threatened flood, which cannot be 
averted, for not one of the people will change his 
course. Only Noah is righteous before God, and 
only he can be saved. But some of the animals 
must be preserved, that there may be no need of 
a fresh creation. 

So God tells Noah to make an ark of gopher 
wood, and to pitch it within and without, to keep 
out the water. It is to contain three storeys, and to 
have only one door and one window. 

Into this ark Noah is to enter with his family, 
and two, a male and a female, of every kind of beast 
and bird ; whilst clean animals are to go in by 
sevens. 

In the clear blue heavens there are no signs of 
the terrible flood to come. Yet Noah, believing 
God, commences the building of the ark. 

The people laugh and jeer and mock at him, and 
ask where is the water on which to sail his vessel; 
but Noah is unmoved. Not one word of the Great 
God above can fail of its fulfilment; and, with a 
sad heart, he hears the jests of the people whom he 
has, in vain, tried to turn. 

N ow the great vessel is complete, and is standing 
upright, ready to receive its occupants ; and, at last, 
the word is spoken, ‘‘ Come thou and all thy house 
into the ark; for thee have I seen righteous before 
me in this generation.’’ 

So Noah, with his wife, his three sons, and their 
wives, go, with the birds and beasts, into the ark. 
The door is left open for seven days, that if any re¬ 
pent they may enter. But the people mock still; 
and now it is too late. The door is shut by God 
Himself. He has shut in those who fear Him, and 
shut out those who refuse to listen to His servant. 

And now comes the flood. Suddenly dark 
clouds gather in the heavens, and burst in all their 
fury. “The windows of heaven arc opened,” and 
the angels of destruction are busy at work. Rain, 
rain, rain ! And such rain as has never been seen 
before. And, worse still, “ the fountains of the 
great deep arc broken up ! ” Water is not only 
pouring down in wildest torrents, but rising up 
out of the earth, and fast spreading over the 
land. 

The laughing and the jeering cease. The hand 
that pointed in scorn is dropped. The eyes that 
mocked stand out in fearful stare. The face of the 
boldest scoffer is blanched with terror. 

Down, down comes the rain; and up comes the 
water ; and soon the great vessel is floating with 


the only ones who shall survive the wreck shut 
in. 

Oh, the cries for mercy, and the shrieks of wild 
despair! The wringing of hands and tearing of 
hair, the running to and fro to find some place of 
shelter, and the mingled cries of terrified animals! 

Down, down, still comes the rain, and higher 
comes the water, and louder and madder become 
the cries of the drowning. 

Oh 1 why were they so foolish ? Why did they 
not turn at the preaching of Noah ? See, t 7 ie floods 
that to them are waters of destruction bear up 
the ark in safety, and away it goes, as on the 
bosom of a kindly nurse, watched over by the 
angels of God. 

Some have run for safety to the tops of houses, 
trees, and hills. But it is useless. Soon all are 
covered. Cry after cry ceases, till every sound is 
hushed but the dashing, and splashing, and falling, 
and heaving of the mighty waters ; and the family 
of Noah is the only one alive on the face of the 
earth. 

Now it is seen that God is righteous, as well 
as long-suffering and patient; and that He will not 
pass by iniquity. 

Soon the giant peaks of the earth are reached, 
and disappear as nothing beneath the waters. 
The awful work is accomplished. After forty days 
and forty nights the rain ceases, and the clouds 
break once more. But what does the sun look 
down upon? No pleasant fields of waving corn, 
no green trees laden with precious fruit, no pretty 
flowers opening to catch its blessed rays ; nothing 
but one mass of waters, that have done the work of 
death, and that still prevail upon the earth for one 
hundred and fifty days. 

But now, at last, they begin to go down ; and 
lower comes the ark. Hither and thither it has 
floated, unguided except by God. Where will it 
rest ? Out in the middle of the wide ocean, where 
landing will be impossible, and where it must 
stop, its stores e.xhausted, till drifted ashore by 
chance ? 

No thought of distrust enters the mind of Noah. 
God never disappoints the faith of his servants, 

The earth, with its everlasting mountains, has 
disappeared, but the word of God abides for ever. 
And Noah trusts calmly on. 

Lower and lower the waters descend, till, at 
length, the tops of the mountains are seen peeping 
above the floods. They are the heights of Ararat. 
Will the vessel be dashed against their great sides, 
and be lost ? It seems to be in danger ; but the eye 
of the Great Creator is watching it. His hand is 
steadying it. It goes gradually down with the re¬ 
ceding waters, until it rests to float again no more. 
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Oh, blessed rest after upwards of a year’s 
floating on waters of desolation ! Now Noah 
wonders if the earth is fit to be once more the 
habitation of man. He may not yet open the door 
to see ; so he puts through the window a raven, 
which flies away, glad to be released. 

But the raven is a wild bird, and loves desolation. 
He should have put out a dove. So through the 
window is another fluttering of wings, and away 
is sent a dove. Should the earth be still wet and 
miserable, it will soon come back. Ah ! here it is 
already, tapping on the window. Noah knows that, 
if.there is no resting-place for the bird, there is none 
for his family ; and he gently draws the dove into 
the ark again. 

Seven days pass away, and he puts it out once 
more. 

This time it stops out till the evening, when it 
returns with an olive-leaf in its mouth. 

By this Noah knows that the waters are abated, 
and the trees are seen, but that the earth is not yet 
quite ready for him. When it is dry and bright 
once more the dove will not come back again. 

In another seven days he puts it out again, and 
waits, but it does not return. So he uncovers the 
ark, sees that the ground is dry, and comes out 
with all that were with him in the ark. 

What a happy change 1 How brightly the sun 
shines! How fresh and green the earth looks ! 
How pure and sweet the air is! How thankful 


Noah is to the merciful God, who has spared him, 
and all his, from the universal wreck ! 

With some big stones he builds an altar ; and, 
taking of every clean beast and every clean fowl, he 
offers upon it a burnt offering. 

The smoke of the offering curls up towards 
heaven, carrying with it the praises of a thankful 
heart. And, once more, God can look down upon 
the earth with delight. Once again it is pure, as 
when fresh from His hands. He says He will never 
again destroy the earth by water ; and there shall 
be no more years like that of the Hood ; but the 
seasons shall follow each other in regular succession, 
never again failing. 

A beautiful blessing is pronounced upon Noah 
and his sons. God tells them to multiply and fill 
the earth again ; and, as a sign that he will never 
again destroy the world by a deluge. He sets in 
the sky the many-coloured rainbow, which still 
delights the eye with its beauty, and fills the mind 
with thoughts of His mercy, faithfulness, and love. 

Something that you will like to hear is told us 
in the New Testament about the people who were 
drowned. Though they had refused to hoar Noah, 
yet when the Hood came they repented, called 
upon God, and were heard. 

So the Hood, that seemed to be all judgment, was 
sent in mercy, and was the means of leading these 
lost creatures to rest their souls upon the Rock of 
their salvation. H. D. 


BIBLE EXERCISES FOR 

13. What mountain is distinguished in the Bible as 
“ the holy mount ”? 

14. By which of the prophets is the name of “holy 
j land ” applied to the land of the Jews ? 

: 15. From what passages may we infer that, at the 

j giving of the Law, Mount Sinai was visited by thousands 
of angels ? 

16. On what child did God, by one of His^^servants, 
bestow a name meaning “ Beloved of the Lord ”? 

17. From what tribe were two men chosen, the one to 
assist in the “cunning work” of the Tabernacle, and the 
other to do that of the Temple? 

18. In what passive is it intimated that Peter should 
suffer death by crucifixion ? 
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19. Which of the kings of Judah, when afflicted with 
a bodily disease, trusted in his physicians, instead of in 
God? 

20. On what occasion was the Babylonish Captivity 
first foretold ? 

21. Which of the twelve tribes, cursed by Jacob, is 
designated by Moses as God’s “holy one?” 

22. What was the name of Goliath’s brother, and by 
whom was he slain ? 

23. What families were appointed to carry the Ark of 
God during the journcyings of tlie Israelites ? 

24. Whose duty was it to prepare the holy oil for 
the light, and the incense used in the services of the 
Tabernacle ? 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE EXERCISES {i—i'i.—Sec page 27). 


1. The judgments of the Lord. (Ps. xix. 9, 10). 

2. Josiah. (i Kings xiii. 2). 

3. Cyrus. (Is. xliv. 28 ; xlv. i—4). 

4. Timothy. (2 Tim. i. 5, in. iS i Acts xvi. 1—5 
I Tim. i. 3). 

5. Rehoboam. (i Kings xii. 6—20; 2 Chron. x 
6—19). 

6. Samson. (Judges xvi. 17, 23, 24). 


7. From Luke iv. 25 ; James v. 17. 

8. Those without fins and scales. (Lev. xi. 10— 
12). 

9. Michael. (Jude 9 ; Rev. xii. 7—9). 

10. In Ps. cv. 17, 18. 

11. In Ps. cv. 37. 

12. Bezaleel and Aholiab. (Ex. xxxi. 2—il ; xxxv. 

30—35) 
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A GLOBE LESSON. 



Round about are books and papers, 
Inkstand, sealing-wax, and tapers. 
And a hundred other things. 


Suddenly a thought comes to her I 
“Yes, my kittens, there I view a 
Globe—a lesson you shall learn 
Of the world, and all that’s in it. 

Come ! attention ! now, this minute ! 
Frisk and Whisk take the first turn. 
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“ North Pole ! South Pole ! land and water ! 
Up climbs Frisk, ’midst feline laughter, 
Clawing at the realms of ice ; 

Whilst young Whisk, a little later. 

Makes a journey round th’ equator 
At his mothers sage advice. 


Compasses give Trotty pleasure ; 

Fluff is helping him to measure ; 

Mrs. Puss exclaims with glee 
(In contented contemplation 
Of her kittens’ education), 

“ Won’t my kittens clever be ! ” J. G. 




THE “DESPOT OF THE JUNGLE.^’ 


all wild beasts none are greater 
scourges of the countries which are 
unfortunately afflicted with their pre¬ 
sence than tigers. This animal is 
truly Oriental, and has been aptly 
named the “despot of the jungle.” Its magnifi¬ 
cent appearance only hides its cruelty of dis¬ 
position, just in the same way as the gorgeous 
array and barbaric splendour of some Asiatic 
court in bygone days concealed the native 
brutality and savageness of its tyrant lord. We 
are all pretty well familiar with the duties of the 
police, but in Bengal that body of public servants 
is charged, not only with the preservation of peace 
and order, and the arrest of burglars and other law¬ 
breakers, but also with the destruction of wild 
animals. This fact will help us to realise the 
scale upon which tigers in the Indian presidencies 
carry on their operations. Not many years since a 
tigress had made life a burden to the inhabitants 
of the village of Russulpore, till at length the 
deputy magistrate determined to put an end to the 
terrorism which existed, and told off six constables 
for the purpose of hunting her down. She was 
known to hide herself in the jungle not a mile from 
the police-office ! The men proceeded to the spot 
which she was last seen to enter, and began to fire 
into the jungle, out of which the tigress suddenly 
sprang, seizing one of the constables, and wounding 
him seriously ; but with great courage he held to 
the animal till his comrades bayoneted her. 

When a tiger quarters himself upon a village, the 
unhappy natives have to pay dearly for the monster’s 
visit. Sallying from his lodging—usually a field or 
a garden in the neighbourhood—in search of food, 
he generally despatches at least a sheep or cow be¬ 
fore returning to his temporary lair. The villagers, 
as a rule, have to suffer this havoc till help comes 
from outside, for few of them possess firearms or are 
skilled in the use of them. Any man attempting to 
interfere is felled to the ground with a stroke of the 
paw, or sometimes slain outright. Wherever 
English residents are to be found, however, they 
are generally glad to hear of such marauders, and 
to form shooting parties for their destruction. 


Instances are on record where a tiger, in the 
exercise of his vocation, has really—though acci¬ 
dentally, of course—performed an act of retribution. 
It is related that a poor shoemaker was once 
returning home with a small sum of money which 
he had, fortunately, succeeded in collecting from 
some of his customers. Fie overtook a man 
apparently travelling in the same direction as 
himself, and as the way was dreary and dangerous, 
and his acquaintance was armed, he was glad of 
his company. He shared his food with him, and 
in talking over their affairs, he was unwise enough 
to mention the object of his journey and the money 
of which he was in possession. This roused the 
cupidity of his fellow-traveller, who, at a certain 
point in the road, made a murderous attack upon 
the poor cobbler. While they were struggling 
together a tiger leaped out of the jungle upon the 
cowardly assailant and bore him away, leaving 
the sword and shield on the ground, which the 
shoemaker at once secured, taking them home as 
tokens of the retributive justice which had been so 
signally manifested on his behalf. A North 
American Indian on the trail is scarcely more 
pertinacious in pursuing a victim which he has 
marked for his own than the tiger when engaged 
in the same unpleasant business. A recently- 
married camel-driver was bringing home his bridc> 
when a tiger espied the party, and followed it with 
grim patience. At a turn in the road the bride 
was momentarily separated from the rest of her 
fellow-travellers, and in that moment the tiger 
instantly seized her and carried her off. 

You may remember that Shakespeare makes 
King Henry V., when urging on his “noblest 
English ” and “ good yeomen ” to the assault of 
Harfleur, declare that— 

‘ ^ When tlie blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favour’d rage.” 

Excepting that there is no reason to suppose that 
the tiger’s nature is ever “ fair,” its disposition is 
one continued state of “ hard-favour’d rage,” for 
it is one of the few animals that positively love 
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cruelty for its own sake. A tiger, for example, 
will frolic about an antelope like a cat with a 
mouse, as if it enjoyed the alarm of the poor 
creature ; and, should the antelope make a feeble 
effort to butt it, will clear its head at a bound. 
After the play has lasted some time the tiger will 
then crush its victim and begin its repast. 

The tigress is much attached to her cubs, which 
are as lively and frolicsome as kittens, and at birth 
are about half the size of a cat. You would not 
like to peep into the real lair of a real tigress, 
especially if her ladyship happened to be at home 
to all callers. But if you will look at our picture 
entitled “At Play in the Jungle,” you will be able 
to form an idea of the sportive way in which the 
tigress and her little folk amuse each other. One 
cub—as you will see—sits upon its mother’s back, 
another toys with her ear, while a third, which is 
being “washed” by its attentive parent, taps her 
nose every now and then with its tiny paw. 

They remain with the mother till they are almost 
full grown—that is, till they are about two years 
old, when they leave their home to provide for 
themselves. The tigress watches over them with 
great care, and so long as they are under her 
direct control she is remarkably vicious, while in 
the event of her being robbed of them, her rage 
is terrible to behold—so strong is the maternal 
instinct in the breast even of a tigress. She 
teaches them how to obtain their prey, practising 
at first on the smaller beasts, and so well do they 
profit by her example that they are far more 


destructive. Experience, however, soon brings 
wisdom, and it is extraordinary to observe animals 
which, as youngsters, killed three or four cows in a 
day, in course of a very few years satisfy them¬ 
selves by slaying the same number in a week. It 
would almost appear as if they had come to see for 
themselves the folly of wasting so much meat when 
a time might possibly arrive when the larder would 
not be filled without much difficulty and danger. 

You would hardly believe that a man could be as 
ferocious as a tiger, yet that such can be the case 
admits of no doubt. For instance, Tippoo Sahib, 
the Sultan of Mysore, who was slain in the British 
attack upon Seriiigapatam in 1799, was of such a 
cruel and barbarous disposition that he has been 
called, by some writers, “the Tiger of Mysore.” 
One of his thrones is said to have been in the form 
of a howdah, or covered seat, resting upon a tiger — 
the emblem of his empire. And after his death 
there was found in his palace a remarkable “ toy,” 
which consisted of the figure of a tiger about to 
devour another figure intended for a British soldier. 
By turning a handle sounds, meant to represent the 
animal’s growls, were made to come out of this 
grim plaything. It shows that he must have deeply 
hated the British when he had a “ toy ” of this 
sort constructed for the express purpose of be¬ 
guiling his leisure hours with the semblance of the 
hideous tortures which, could he have his will, he 
longed to inflict upon the brave soldiers who had 
broken the powerful empire built up with so much 
energy and skill by his father, the famous Hyder Ali. 
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> OSS o’ life ! paper sir ! Dread¬ 
ful accident ! Fourth edishurn ! 
Evening papar ! Buy a papar !” 

What a piercing voice the boy 
has ! It rises above the din and 
traffic of the great thoroughfare of 
the Strand. The biting east wind 
that blows from the river, and comes with a rush 
round Trafalgar Square, carries the shrill sound 
right into the omnibus, where we are sitting closely 
packed, on our journey from Charing Cross to the 
Bank. When we stopped just now for one of us to 
get out, the cry of Papar seemed a long way 
off on the other side of the road ; and yet before we 
move on again here is the boy himself, standing on 
the step, and with enough breath left to repeat in a 
lower key all that he has been shouting. Before 
the conductor has time to say, “Now then, come 


out o’ that,” he has noticed that three gentlemen 
are feeling in their pockets for coppers, and by the 
time the coppers are ready he has contrived to 
hand three papers into the omnibus, and to clutch 
twopence halfpenny—for two penny papers and a 
halfpenny one. But he hasn’t done yet, for 
another customer, who has no change, tells the 
conductor to take a paper for him, and so the boy 
is still on the step, hanging on to the door of the 
omnibus with his elbow, that he may have his hand 
ready for the money, his other arm having enough 
to do to hold the many fluttering sheets of news, 
which are still quite damp from the printing- 
machine, and contain accounts of the strange 
events that have happened in various parts of the 
world since this morning. 

A quick-eyed, quick-footed little fellow is this 
newsboy. Perhaps he would be quite a nice- 
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looking boy if he were to be washed and combed 
and put into a warm room, wliere his nose would 


thaw. Just now his nose is red with cold, and his 
hair seems to be more outside his ragged cap than 
in it, and his jacket is too small for him, so that he 
has to make the most of an old woollen comforter 
which is twisted round his neck and brought down 
over his chest. 

Before the omnibus stops again he has dropped 
off the step, and is halfway down the next street, 
where we can hear his cry of Papa)\ sir !long 
after we have lost sight 
I of him. But his even- 
I ing’s work has only just 
j begun. If we return in 
an hour or two we shall 
I be very likely to meet 
him again. Let us sup¬ 
pose that we go back, 
after having finished 
our business in the 
, City, where we leave 
other boys—and a few 
girls too —all trying to 
sell newspapers. Here 
at the corner of a street 
are four or five lads, all 
shouting at the top of 
their voices, “ Latest 
edishurn ! ” while the 
girls walk to and fro, 
on the look-out for a 
chance customer. A 
girl has a hard fight to 
sell her newspapers, un¬ 
less she can go every 
evening to the same 
place, outside some rail¬ 
way station, or large 
building where she is 
allowed to remain, so that people begin to remem¬ 
ber her, and will buy of her in preference to 
others. Then, if any of the boys try to interfere 
with her, or drive her away, somebody will take 
her part. 

But there is our boy—^just at the top of this 
street, leading to the entrance of the theatre. The 
bundle of papers on his arm has grown smaller, 
and his voice has grown larger, or it seems to 
sound more loudly still. Suddenly he stops in the 
middle of his cry. All that we hear is “ Evening 
Papar,” and there he is, staring in at a shop 
window. For a minute he has been tempted to 
neglect his business. A savoury steam comes from 
that grating below the shop ; and as it reaches his 
little red nose he turns and casts longing looks at 


the great slabs and rolls of boiled and leaked 
puddings that have just been brought up and 
placed in the window ; where they are to be seen 
rich with plums, and crisping in big tin dishes, 
amidst hot roast pork, with sage-and-onion 
stuffing, and llaky meat pies full of gravy. It is no 
wonder that the boy stands open-mouthed for a 
moment, nor that he should cast a wistful eye 
upon the last tray of pudding just brought to the 
front, and dimming the glass of the windows with 
greasy steam. Who is this stout, rosy-looking man 
with a large overcoat 
end a low-crowned hat, 
just coming out of the 
shop-door.? He looks 
like a farmer or a fruit¬ 
grower, who has come 
up to Covent Garden 
Market, and has stayed 
to have dinner before 
going home by the 
train. 

“ Buy a evenin’ paper, 
sir,” says the boy. 
“ Last edishurn I” and 
he turns away from the 
window with a sigh. 

“Yes, give us a paper, 
you young rascal,” says 
the burly man. “ What 
are you staring in here 
for, eh? Let’s have a 
look at you,” and he 
takes the lad by the 
chin, and turns his face 
towards the light. 

Another second and 
he is inside the shop ; 
another minute and he 
is out again with one 
of those meat pies and a slice of pudding, large 
enough to make a giant’s mouth water. 

“ Here, you young scamp, just you put these 
inside of you,” he says, “ while I get a light for my 
pipe. How much have you made out of your 
papers to-night now, eh ? ” 

“ Oh—I’ve—done very well—to-night,” answers 
the boy, between the bites that he gives the hot 
pudding, and holding the pie in his other hand. 

“ I shall have made a shillin’, when I sell these 
three last papers—and thankee, sir, for this here 
treat—ain’t it prime ?” 

“Well, come, you young gormandiser,” says the 
stout man, laughing till he almost shakes his pipe 
out of his mouth, “ let’s consider the last three sold 
—here’s the threepence ; and now I want to know 
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who you are and where you live, and lioiv you go 
to work in this newspaper trade. Now then, fire 
away at that pie, and finish it, because, you know, 

you can’t talk with your mouth full. But, no-, 

stop a minute ; here. Til take the pie, and when 
you’ve said your say you shall have that and the 
threepence.” But the boy is too quick for him. 
About a quarter of the savoury patty has already 
disappeared in one big bite, and the gravy is run¬ 
ning out of the corners of his mouth. Three more 

bites finish it, and then-‘‘ I ain’t got nothing 

much to tell,” says the lad, except as my name’s 
Joe, or leastways Joseph Hawkins, and father he’s 
a porter at the railway. That’s the reason we 
want to live in Clarkingwell, so that father should 
be near his work, and mother she stops at home 
now and takes in cap-makin’, along with Bessie, as 
is a year younger than me, but has learnt the busi¬ 
ness—not that there’s much to be made out o’ that, 
and we was a’most better off when mother came 
out to sell papers, becos you see she used'to stand 
just by the church railings, where she had a sort of 
stall for the papers, and strings to hang ’em on ; 
and then me and Bessie used to take some of ’em 
and go up an’ down, so that what she didn’t sell, 
we did. But she can’t stand the cold and the wet 
weather now ; and, besides, there’s too many that 
sells newspapers for women and gals to have much 
out of it. They can’t cut after the ’busses ; girls 
can’t at least—they ain’t allowed to—and the big 
cads that’s took up the trade pushes ’em off the 
pavement, and shoves ’em a one side. I’m glad 
Bessie ain’t in it—and I don’t mean little Polly to 
go into it; no, nor yet George, when he’s old enough, 
which he’s only five now. I come out of a night 
because you see I know the trade, but even I can’t 
do nothing about the big railway stations. The 
grown-up' fellows has it all their own way there, 
and us little uns only gets cuffed about, or else 
trod on, or nearly run over, or something. The 
big uns often clubs together and takes a lot of 
papers—two or three of ’em at the same station— 
and they’re quick ; and as soon as the papers is 
published they shove into the office and get the first 
lot. that’s printed, and then away they go right 
away to the City, and to the West End, and sells 
’em off like fun, and back again for the next 
edishurn. Some of the papers sends men down to 
the City and the stations with carts now, so as 
us newspaper-sellers can get our supply from 
them—a quire or half a quire, or whatever 
we want ; but most of us goes to the publishing 
office, and we’re obliged to go there for the late 
edishurns. Some only goes to a news-shop 
and buys half a quire or a quire, what you 
may call second-hand. Don’t you see, sir, this 


is how it is, we get say twenty-six penny papers 
to a quire, and for them we pays eighteenpence, or 
slich-r-and for ha’penny papers of course double as 
. many. Well, if we can sell ’em all at a penny 
apiece for the penny ones, or a halfpenny for the 
’ ha’penny ones, we makes just eightpence, if you 
come to reckon it. But, lor ! it often takes a pre¬ 
cious time to sell six-and-twenty penny papers, 
much more fifty-two ha’penny ones, on wet nights 
or .when it’s cold and people ain’t out. Other 
times, when there’s a murder or a fire, or a awful 
accident, or somethink, we can often sell fast 
enough, but then it’s hard work to scrouge in to 
the publishing office to get your papers. I work 
in the day-time, of course, but I haven’t nothing 
reg’lar, except four mornings, when I’m a bottle- 
washer at a pickle warehouse close by us, and 
the rest of the time I get a job to carry a bag 
or a trunk, or go a message outside the station, 
where father’s inside porter. To-night I shall do 
well, partly through you being so kind, sir ; but 
often I can’t get rid even of a quire nohow—and 
it’s well that most of the papers takes back six out 
of every quire—that is, if we only sell twenty instead 
of the twenty-six they take the six again, and let 
us have our money back. You see if we go to a 
newsvendor that keeps a shop and has to buy his 
papers, we only gets twenty-four to the quire for 
our eighteenpence, and so we only make sixpence 
if we sell ’em all—and sixpence is nothing much 
to go towards our stock the next day.” 

“ Hum ! ” says the stout rosy man, who has left 
oft’ laughing and looks quite grave now. Can 
you read the papers that you sell, and can you 
write as well as reckon up your takings ? ” 

Well, yes, I should hope so ; the Board School’s 
done that much for me ! I can write — not to say 
well, you know, but pretty tidy—and I can read 
a’most anythink like one-o’-clock !” 

“ How’d you like to be a market gardener.?” 

“What, to grow things—fruit and taturs and 
cabbages, and bring ’em up to market ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why, it’s just what I should like. But what’s 
the good o’ liking.? I belong to the streets 
secmin’ly, and in the streets I reckon to stay.” 

“ I don’t know about that. I want a boy. Here, 
just write down your mother’s name and address 
in this book, and be at home ne.xt Wednesday 
morning, do you hear ” 

• “Hear!” shouts the boy in his shrill voice. “ I 
should rather think so ! I say, sir, do you think 
as 1 should suit ? I could have a good character, 

I could indeed ; and who knows, sir, p’raps it would 
happen that I might be able by’n-by to help little 
George!” Thomas Archer. 
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PRINCE PIMPERNEL; 

OR, kitty’s adventures in fairyland and ti-ie regions adjoining. 

A Fairy Story. By 


CHAPTER V. {continued). 

HE Storm had now blown over ; the 
lightning had ceased to flash ; the 
great drops of rain had stayed their 
plashing, and the clouds had parted 
sufficiently to let the moonlight stream 
through in broken and 
fitful gleams. Wav¬ 
ing his arms in a 
fantastic fashion, the 
dwarf now repeated 
the following magic 
words :— 

“ Gossamer threads on 
the Western breeze, 

Fairy chains on the haw¬ 
thorn trees, 

Thrid them through 

The drops of dew 
In the bright and early 
morning. 

Hunters’ nets for the fool¬ 
ish fly, 

Mazy patlis that dazzle 
the eye. 

Silver and blue, 

And every hue 
That decks the rainbow’s 
dawning.” 

No sooner had he 
uttered these words 
than a huge spider 
dropped close before 
them, and hung with¬ 
in an inch of the 
ground suspended by a single thread of gossamer. 
But whether it dropped from a bough of the tree, 
or whether it dropped from the clouds, Kitty could 
not see. 

“That is Fairy Spindril,” said the dwarf. 

“Is it?” exclaimed Kitty, very much disap¬ 
pointed. “Why, it looks just like a spider.” 

“ Ah ! but you must not judge by appearances,” 
replied the dwarf. “Why, if you come to that, 
you might say that I look like a frog.” 

It certainly had not struck Kitty before, but now 
that she came to look closely at the little man, it 
flashed across her mind that this was just what he 
did look like. 

“ You see,” continued the dwarf, “ it is against 


Hartley Richard.s. 

the rules to wear our proper shapes in this out¬ 
landish world, especially in the towns. Fairy 
Daisy comes into the parks and places, and so do 
a few of the others, but there are not many who 
come near the towns at all. Of course, I go every¬ 
where ; her Majesty must have somebody to go, 

you know. But come,” 
he added, “ here is the 
silver thread. Take 
hold, and keep hold. 
It is the only sure 
guide for mortals who 
are called to Fairy¬ 
land. Take hold, and 
keep hold,” he re¬ 
peated, “ for so long 
as you do so you are 
safe.” So saying, he 
placed Kitty’s little 
hand upon the gos¬ 
samer, and the very 
moment her hand 
touched it Spindril 
dropped tothe ground 
and then disappeared 
among the grass and 
brushwood. 

“ And now,” said 
Froggy, “ there is but 
one thing which re¬ 
mains to be done. 
You must pteroenti- 
ate.” 

“ Oh, dear me ! ” 
exclaimed little Kitty, 
“ whatever can that mean ? I do not at all under¬ 
stand.” 

“Never you mind,” replied Froggy; “you stay 
just where you are, and I will do it for you.” 

So Kitty stood still, and Froggy walked round 
and round her in the mystic circle, repeating the 
following fairy charm as he did so :— 

“ Around and around 

In the circle so dread, 

Around and around 
Till phantoms are dead 
And reality crowned i 
Around and around, 

Till the spell shall confound 
The mortals on bread 
Of appearances fed! 
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lamps, crossing and re-crossing in a network of fire, 
while the pale moonlight was thrown back from the 
white fronts of scattered villas. Yonder hung the 
blood-red lights of the railway-signal. The night 


The ton is a pound, 

And feathers are lead ; 

The rivulet’s bed 
May traverse the mound ; 

'I'he torrent that sped 
With a plunge and a bound, 

Takes into its head 
To go upwards instead. 

Around and around 
In the circle so dread 
Till the ocean we tread 
As secure as the ground, 

And footing is found 
In the air overhead.” 

As soon as the dwarf had pronounced these 
strange words, Kitty be¬ 
gan to experience the 
most curious and delight¬ 
ful sensations. She felt 
just as little boys and 
girls feel when they get 
up early on a bright 
spring morning and go 
for a run in the fresh free 
air. It seemed as though 
her spirit leaped and 
danced within her; and 
gradually this feeling grew 
stronger and stronger, till 
she felt as if she could no 
longer restrain herself, 
but must spring upwards 
on the wings of the even¬ 
ing breeze. 

Now then ! ” shouted 
Froggy; ‘‘take hold and 
keep hold. I shall meet 
you in Fairyland. Once, twice, thrice, and 
away ! 

Kitty sprang from the ground, and in another 
minute she was fleeting away far over the tree- 
tops. 

The fresh, keen night-breeze had swept away the 
last cloud from the sky, and the moon was shining 
out in pure splendour. Far below lay the park, 
with its dark mass of foliage, belted around with 
the red glare of the city streets. Here and there, 
amid the dull red cloud that seemed to skirt the 
boundary of vision, spires and factory-shafts peaked 
up in little jet-black points ; and in the far distance, 
like some strange meteor hanging in mid-air, the 
face of a great clock shone out from its dark tower. 
But soon she began to leave the city behind her ; 
the chiming of the clocks, as one by one they struck 
the midnight hour, was borne faintly on the breeze ; 
the houses became more sparse ; the suffused light 
of the streets and squares gave place to lines of 


mail flashed by, throwing up bright sparks at every 
beat of the engine, while the furnace threw a weird 
light on the rounded whorls of steam, shooting a 
cone of rays into the darkness; and the roar of the 
metals floated upward in the still air as Kitty sped 
upon her journey. 

And now she was passing over the face of the 
open country. There was nothing but blackness 
beneath, save where the moon gleamed upon some 
winding river, or rested with a weird whiteness 
on some chalk-pit in the 
hillside; but above were 
the Great Bear, and Cas¬ 
siopeia’s Chair and Orion’s 
Belt shining out glori¬ 
ously, and little Kitty, gaz¬ 
ing upwards, wondered 
whether she was not al¬ 
ready in Fairyland. 

I cannot tell you half 
the wonder or the beauty 
of that night journey, nor 
can I tell you over what 
countries the silver thread 
passed. Kitty could never 
see it far ahead, only a 
gleam just here and there, 
but it never failed her. So 
far and so fast as Kitty 
went there was the thread 
still stretching onward, 
and slipping silkily and 
softly through her tender hand as she floated on¬ 
wards. One thing, however, I can tell you, and 
that is, that when the dawn came Kitty found her¬ 
self upon the sea-shore, with the ocean sleeping in 
perfect calm before her. 

I do not know the name of the ocean, nor do I 
know on what part of the map those two purple 
islands lie which Kitty saw looming in the offing. 
I only know that the ocean is somewhere on the 
way to Fairyland, and that when the rising sun 
streams his light between those two purple islands, 
he makes a golden pathway on the sea, which is 
one of the roads that lead straight to the realm of 
Queen Mab. 

By that road Kitty went there, for just as the 
top rim of the sun shot the first rays across the 
still surface of the ocean a tiny vessel came sailing 
along the golden path; gliding through the gate¬ 
way of the purple islands, coming straight towards 
the shore where Kitty stood. Such a wonderful 
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‘ ALL THE BELLS . . . VVEKE SET A-RINGING ” {p. gy). 


ship it was ! with a curly prow, and with oars that 
needed no rowers, but moved themselves, and with 
silvery sails all speckled with bronze and black. 
And as it drew near, Kitty saw that the sides of 
the ship were ever changing colour. At one 
moment they would look blue, and at the next they 
would blush to a deep crimson, just as though the 
vessel were a living thing. And when it touched 
the shore Kitty sprang on board, and was carried 
along the golden pathway between the purple 
islands, while the morning mist lifted from the 
ocean as though to make way for her as she sailed 
along ; and the moment that the bottom rim of the 
sun left the surface of the sea Kitty found herself 
in Fairyland. And what happened there I will 
tell you. _ 

CHAPTER VI.—HOW KITTY CHOSE HER CHAM¬ 
PION. 

^^^IROGGY, being of fairy race, knew all the 
short cuts to Fairyland, and knew also how 
^ to travel more quickly than any mortal can 
do. So he got to Queen Mab’s court long before 
Kitty had arrived, and at once presented himself to 
her Majesty, and begged that he might be allowed 


to receive the new-comer with court 
honours. 

If he had had his way, there 
would have been a great blowing 
of trumpets and a mighty proces¬ 
sion of fairy troops : enough to 
frighten a little girl just coming to 
a strange country. But Queen Mab 
would have none of it, and decided 
that only dear little Daisy should 
meet Kitty at the shore, and should 
bring her to the palace so soon as 
her court costume should be pre¬ 
pared. 

Now Daisy was the primmest, 
brightest, kindest, cheeriest, and 
lightest-hearted of all the little 
fairies, and she very soon made 
Kitty feel at home. She took her 
to the hollow beech, which was to 
be her abode, and there they set 
to work to dress Kitty in fairy 
fashion. Such a weaving, and 
cutting, and clipping, and fitting, 
and sewing, and trimming, as there 
was ! Little Sorrel wove the very 
sweetest frock that you can imagine 
—delicate white, with lines and 
veins of purple pencilled in—^just 
like the little bell-blossoms which 
she scatters in the woods in 
summer-time. And oh ! how pretty it did look 
laid upon the kirtle of clear green, and looped 
festoon-wise round the edge ! And the little slippers 
that they made her !—charming little slippers, all 
of the glossy brown which the fairies wrap round 
the chestnuts, and soft and velvety within, just 
as the rind is that lies against the kernel. 

But I must not stay to tell you about dresses and 
such trivial matters, or I shall have no time to 
narrate the wonderful adventures which befel 
Kitty. Enough, then, that the important hour 
came, and Kitty having now become more used to 
her strange surroundings, Froggy had his way, and 
marching up to the hollow beech, trumpet and all, 
he sounded such a magnificent blast, that if you 
had seen him you would have thought he was 
going to burst. He was terribly out of breath 
when this was done, and had to gulp a good deal 
before he could manage to inform Kitty and Daisy 
that her Majesty had commanded that they should 
be summoned to her presence. 

It was only natural that Kitty should tremble a 
little at the prospect of being presented to a real 
queen—especially a fairy queen ; and I don’t 
know really what she would have done if it had not 
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been for dear little Daisy. But Daisy walked hand- 
in-hand with her, and laughed and chattered so all 
the way, and whispered such sly jokes in Kitty’s 
ear, at the expense of the great f'roggy, who wad¬ 
dled along before them, that Kitty almost forgot 
her fear. 

And then it turned out all so differently from what 
she had expected, for Queen Mab did not sit on a 
throne with soldiers round her, and wave her 
sceptre and frown. Nothing of the sort. She 
came gliding swiftly, gracefully, to the door directly 
Kitty entered, and gave her two hearty kisses, one 
on each cheek, and took her by the hands, and 
smiled upon her. And Kitty never had time’ to 
make her best curtsey, as she meant to have done, 
for Queen Mab put her arm round Kitty’s waist, and 
drew her close to her, and said, “ Dear little Kitty, 
I am so glad you have come, and I do hope you will 
be happy with us. The Sparrow has told us all 
about you—that you are a brave little girl, who can 
work in the winter mornings and forget the cold, 
that you can run up and down stairs all day, and 
make believe that you are not tired, that you can 
do rough work and sing to it, and weary work and 
sing to it; the fairies love all such brave little 
girls. And we know that you are kind, too, and 
care for the sparrows, and the spiders, and the cats, 
and dogs, and everything that lives and feels ; and 
the fairies love kind little girls. So that is why we 
have sent for you, because we want you to live with 
us, and play with us, and help us in our work.” 

Now, it is the custom in Fairyland for every new¬ 
comer to choose a champion ; and when this is to 
be done, a grand review is held, and the fairy 
knights run races, and tilt together, and try their 
skill and strength in many ways. So the queen 
told Daisy to take Kitty to the glade at noontide, 
that she might choose her champion. 

Exactly as the sun reached his highest point, all 
the bells in Fairyland were set a-ringing. The 
hare-bells, the foxgloves, the Canterbury-bells, and 
a thousand others, were swung to and fro in many 
a merry peal by the little bell-ringers. And when 
the bells began to ring, the knights and squires 
began to muster. There were knights in golden 
armour, and knights in silver ; and the chargers 
upon which they rode were dragon-flies of sapphire, 
emerald, and amber. The air was soon swarming 
with them ; and as the muster grew, they fell to 
sporting in the sunshine, darting in and out and to 
and fro from mere playfulness. Here a tiny 
warrior on an azure dragon-fly would dart within a 
hair’s-breadth of a mighty man of valour, mounted 
on a broad-backed adderspear of green and gold. 
Then a chase would follow, in which other knights 
and squires would join, and a score or so of them 


would rush pell-mell down the length of the glade, 
steering their way by magic among the myriads of 
their comrades. And still the numbers and the 
excitement grew, till the eye could no longer follow 
the movements of this one or of that ; but it was as 
though the air were streaked and lined with the 
most brilliant and transparent hues of the painter’s 
palette. 

But by-and-by the great lily-bell was tolled, 
and the moment that its solemn tones were heard 
the fun and riot ceased, and the warriors fell back 
into orderly ranks, according to the colours of their 
armour and their steeds. They ranged themselves 
in a half circle, all facing inwards towards the 
point where the flower-de-luce (the royal standard) 
stood. To look at them from above, it was as 
though a rainbow had fallen from the sky and were 
lying prone upon the grass. And as they hovered 
there the quivering of the insects’ wings spread 
a glittering sheen over all the glade, till Kitty, 
standing in their midst, with Daisy at her side 
could hardly bear their dazzling beauty. 

And now martial music was heard approaching. 
It was the queen’s own band — a magnifleent mili¬ 
tary band of bees, bluebottles, and gnats, with just 
a sprinkling of grasshoppers and crickets to give 
sharpness to the tone, and a fine diapason of stag- 
beetles to give it depth. At length the queen 
herself appeared, seated in her state car, and clad 
in a robe of crimson velvet of the deepest dye. 
Upon her head was a coronet of dewdrops of t’ne 
first water, and in her hand she carried a crystal 
vase, full of that magic essence with which year by 
year she scents the summer roses. Presently the 
car was stayed. The tiny wrens which drew it 
rested on a spray of honeysuckle, and the queen 
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commanded that Kitty should approach. Her Ma¬ 
jesty then addressed her in the following words 

‘‘ Sages try to prove to you 
One and one are always two, 

Yet the world will ever find 
'Tis not so with heart or mind. 

“ If the sum is rightly done, 

Heart and heart are only one ; 

Love, wherever love is true, 

Does away with ‘ I’ and ‘you.’" 

Of course the 


poetry, because it 
was a state oc¬ 
casion ; but as 
Kitty did not 
understand much 
real arithmetic, it 
was not to be ex¬ 
pected that she 
should under¬ 
stand fairy arith¬ 
metic, and she 
did not see at all 
what it had to 
do with the oc¬ 
casion. How¬ 
ever, this cere¬ 
mony being over, 
the sports com¬ 
menced. There 
were races both 
on foot and 
horseback—that 
is to say, dragon¬ 
fly - back. And 
there was a grand 
steeple - chase, 
with stone walls 
to leap to the 


queen was obliged to speak in 
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height of five or six inches, and a running stream 
almost a foot wide. Then there were several 
other sports which are peculiar to Fairyland, 
such as climbing up a frond of bracken and 
dropping to the ground from the bending end, 
leaping over a head of dandelion-seed without 
knocking off the fluff, shaking the dewdrops 
from a long ' blade of grass and darting away 
before they touched, and many others, which 
time would fail me to describe. Most of these 
sports are not practised by mortals, on account of 
their being so over-grown. 

Now there was a dear little prince in a scarlet 
cap with a purple plume, who had such a pretty 
■face and such a merry careless way with him, and 
was so nimble and so clever, and so hearty in all 
he did, that Kitty, though somehow she never 


thought of his being her champion, could not help 
thinking to herself— 

Oh! if only he were in Britannia Terrace, how 
1 should like to wait upon him !” 

Imagine, then, how startled Kitty was when 
Queen Mab bent down, and whispered softly in her 
ear— 

No, no, Kitty ; it is he who must wait on you. 
The tables are turned now.” 

Kitty could not think what tables the queen 
meant, or how she had read her thoughts, and she 

blushed very 
much at the idea 
of the little prince 
waiting upon her. 
However, Queen 
i\Iab commanded 
Froggy to sum¬ 
mon Prince Pim¬ 
pernel—for that 
was his name— 
and Froggy did 
so, though he 
grunted as he 
went past Kitty, 
You shouldn’t 
ever judge by 

-but the 

queen frowned 
at him, and he 
stopped short in 
the middle. Then 
Prince Pimper¬ 
nel came up, and 
gave Kitty a kiss, 
and Kitty gave 
him a kiss — for 
everybody kisses 
everybody in 
the queen gave 


Fairyland, you know—and then 
them both a kiss, and Kitty felt ever so happy— 
more so than I can tell you. 

But as for Froggy, he muttered to himselfi 
“ Mortals are so very stupid ! ” and the corners 
of his mouth were turned down more than 
ever. 

Thereupon Daisy whispered to her friend Butter¬ 
cup— 

I ,do believe Froggy is jealous !” 

And perhaps that may have been the case ; who 
can tell ? 

So the queen went back to her palace, and the 
knights and squires went home in the gloaming 
(all dreadfully disappointed). But Prince Pimpernel 
kept watch and ward by the hollow beech, while 
Kitty and Daisy slept together upon thistle-down. 
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CHAPTER VII.—HOW KITIT AND PIMPERNEL 
STARTED ON A JOURNEY. 

N D now Kitty was very happy. She 
never knew before that anybody 
could be so happy. -The fairies 
taught her to make fairy dresses, 
and she and her playmates would 
go for many a long ramble to gather the bindweed 
and the harebell and the lilac mallow for skirts 
and sashes, or to fill their baskets with tinted 
rose-petals or sweet-briar leaves. On holidays, 
she and Pimpernel would help to ring the flower- 
bells, or would hang the queen's bower with 
festoons of honeysuckle and convolvulus. And 
sometimes, for a great treat, they would go to an 
evening concert given by the nightingales. 

Now, perhaps if Kitty had been a real fairy she 
would never have got tired of this sort of life. I 
am not quite sure, though, even of this, for it is a 
curious fact that the queen sent nearly all of them 
into the world at times on useful errands, and 
they always seemed the better for it. But, how¬ 
ever this may be, Kitty was not a real fairy, but 
only a little girl who had found her way into Fairy¬ 
land, and so she actually got tired of play at last. 


So one day, as she was resting with six or seven 
of her favourite fairies under a spreading roof of 
meadow-sweet, she began to ask them what they 
did when they went into the world. 

“ What do you do, Rush ? ” she asked. 

‘‘ I teach the children to plait, and to weave 
little baskets for their flowers, and when I can find 
a good old-fashioned dame I shake the rushes as 
she passes by the common, and then she cries, 
“ Bless me ! I must gather fresh rushes for the 
floor. I had almost forgotten them till I saw them 
a-blowing in the wind.” 

‘‘ And what do you do, Foxie ? ” 

‘‘ I make purple thimbles and pop-guns for good 
children, and Daisy makes them necklaces.^’ 

“ And what does Snap do ? ” 

“ Oh, we all know what Snap does ! ” cried the 
fairies with one voice. He has such a funny 
yellow face, and he makes such queer grimaces 
as he opens and shuts his jaws, that all the little 
people laugh till they cry.” 

“I wish / could do something/’ said Kitty; 

Pm tired of always playing.” 

“ Ask the queen ! ” cried all the fairies. 

And thereupon she started off in order to do so. 



(To be co}itinitcd.') 


ABOUT A NEW GAME OF MARBLES. 


HE game that I am going to describe to 
you is a very simple one, but I have 
seen children derive so much amuse¬ 
ment from it, that perhaps, some of the 
readers of Little Folks would like to 
play it, especially in winter-time, when the weather 
does not always allow of a run out-of-doors. A bag, 
containing 60 marbles, and a little piece of chalk, 
are all the things necessary for this game. It must be 
played on a smooth floor ; stone makes a very good 
surface, and so does wood, but floorcloth is best. 

From two to six persons can play the game, but 
four are the most convenient number. The name 
of the game is “ Battle,” 
and therefore you must 
arrange your armies in 
ranks. Two double chalk 
lines, about three feet in 
length, must be ruled by 
each set of players, about 
six feet apart, and these 
four parallel lines will re¬ 
present the boundaries of 
the ranks. Within the 
two spaces between the 


lines 40 marbles must be placed, at equal distances 
apart, 20 on each side. The remaining 20 marbles 
are to be divided between the players, who place 
themselves in a kneeling position just behind their 
ranks, with these marbles in their hands. The battle¬ 
field, when ready, should look like the plan printed 
below. The players may consider themselves gene¬ 
rals, and their troops imaginary English and Egyp¬ 
tians. • The battle begins by the eldest of the players 
shouting “ one,” the next in age says “ two, ” the 
next ‘‘ three,” and the last sings out “ away.” 

With the marbles that have been dealt round 
let each side take steady aim at the opposite ranks, 
and shoot out as many 
marbles as possible. Of 
course the marbles that 
you held in your hand will 
soon be exhausted, but 
the enemy will be sure to 
have fired a great many 
of your marbles from 
between the chalk-lines, 
and you are entitled to 
take these, and other 
marbles shot over to your 
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A space of six feet. 
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side, and keep up a constant fire at the enemy. 
Only do not forget, in the excitement of aiming, 
that you have to be constantly repairing your own 
ranks, for perhaps while you are bending over, and 
making havoc in the opposite line, you will hear 
a loud “Hurrah !“ from the enemy, as your last 
marble is shot out of the ranks; and then you are 
beaten. 

If there are two players on each side, it is well 


j for one to make it his chief business to repair the 
ranks, while his partner continues firing. 

A battle sometimes lasts as long as three-quarters 
of an hour, if the players keep a good watch on 
their lines. 

What with the firing, the scrambling about after 
stray marbles, and the excitement, I am sure that 
this game will make you quite warm on the coldest 
clay. M. B. M. 


OUR SAILOR BOY. 


URRAH ! hurrah! here’s a letter from Tom— 
A letter from Tommie across the sea ; 
The good ship Rover is sailing home 
With her blue flag flying so fair and free. 

He sailed for China a year ago, 

With a wonderful cargo for far Hong Kong : 

And he sang, as he left us out on the pier, 

“ Good-bye, my hearties. I’ll not be long ! ” 

Oh, my boy Tom is as fair as day, 

With his cheeks so fresh and his eyes so blue ; 
We used to laugh at his golden curls— 

They looked so bright when the sun shone 
through. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! here’s a letter from Tom — 

Have you seen it, Maggie.^—we’re all so gay ; 


I He sent this off in a shore-bound boat, 

I And he’ll try and be with us, he says, to-day. 

Why, he’s out there, dad, on the sunny path 
Where the big bees hum and the roses blow ; 
And that’s him shouting, / know his voice— 
“Ahoy, there ! Maggie and little Joe !” 

And out we throng in the leafy porch 
To welcome our laddie who’s come from far ; 
There’s the same old smile on his sun-tanned face, 
Though his strong brown fingers are black with 
tar. 

I So we sit and talk till the moon mounts hioh 

1 o 

j Through fleecy cloudlets as white as foam ; 
j And when bed-time comes and we say “Good-niglu,” 
I 1 hear Tom whisper, “Thank God for home ! ” 

Mark Mervyn. 



SOME NEW WAYS OF DRESSING DOLLS. 


QUITE hope that all the girls whom I 
know—yes, even the little trots—will 
each dress a doll and send it in 
competition during the coming year^ 
so that when the Editor distributes 
your work for you next Christmas he may have a 
goodly number of gifts for the little inmates of 
the Children’s Hospitals. 

Most likely you know the rules to be observed 
(see page 51) are, that all the garments which 
clothe these dolls are to be cut out and made entirely 
by yourselves : no kind mother, no good-natured 
aunt, no indulgent nurse, may stir a finger to help 
you in any way. 

Although all aid of this kind is to be withheld 
from you, yet help of another sort may be given to 
you, and it is for this special purpose of assisting 
you by direction and hints that I sit down and 
write to you now. The dolls of which I am speak¬ 
ing, viz., those in Competition V., are to be dressed 
in ordinary clothes—so run the directions of the 


Editor. They may represent girls and boys, and 
men and women of all ages, from babyhood up¬ 
wards, and they may be of all sizes and stages of 
growth. 

I think you will find that it is easier to cut out 
small garments than those of large size, but that, 
on the other hand, it is a more difficult matter to 
make a small garment—to sew it neatly and put 
the pieces together neatly—than to make a large 
one. Do not cut out the clothes in too great a 
hurry ; take time to consider which is the right 
way of the material: the selvage of every kind of 
material, whether calico or silk, must go the length¬ 
way of, and not across the garment. 

A very superior effect is given to flannels if you 
work feather-stitch with linen tlircad along the line 
of the hem and tucks, and a still further beauty is 
given if you embroider a tiny wreath or a small 
spray here and there, with this thread, on the hem. 
Another method is to trace round scallops along 
the single edge of the flannel, to buttonhole a thick 
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edge on these, and to embroider a star or a forget- 
me-not in each space. 

The combination garment is one which it will be 
well to bring into use for the older and adult dolls, 
otherwise their skirts will look old-fashionedly 
bunchy. It is not necessary to striv^e at the highest 
fashion, still the dolls will look more attractive if 
some attention be paid to what is a la mode. 

The colours most worn just now are old red, old 
gold, bronze, terra-cotta in all shades, peacock 
green, sapphire blue, heliotrope, primrose, white, 
cream, pale pink, and blue. Combinations of some 
of these in the form of plaids arc also worn. For 
your dolls, none but small plaids will look well, and 
even those will not look suitable on small dolls. 
Soft clinging materials arc used at present, such as 
cashmere, nun’s cloth, nun’s veiling. Surah silk, and 
sateen. Satin, plush, and brocades, are used for 
trimmings, and they should be of the same colour 
as the article of dress. 

Lace, too, is much worn, and always looks pretty 
on dolls’ attire, but it must be selected with Judg¬ 
ment. It should be soft, not stiff, and what is still 
more important, its pattern should be small and 
simple in character. The same remark applies to 
the embroidery used for under-garments. Frills, 
frillings, and kiltings are the usual means employed 
to trim dress skirts. You will find the first two are 
the easiest ways. I tell you which is the easiest way 
for the benefit of the little girls; their elder sisters 
can, of course, accomplish anything they wish to do 
with dolls. Only expert needle-girls will be able to 
dress a baby doll, because there is much fine and 
some difficult work to be done. Nevertheless, 
do not be dismayed; take plenty of time and a good 
stock of patience, and you will be sure to succeed 
and gain a victory. 

I do not think there is much to note that is new 
in a baby’s clothes. Fine cambric and fine flannel 
for the under-garments, narrow hems, tiny tucks, 
wee stitches, slender needle, and fairy-like cotton, 
these are the requirements. Then we come to the 
robe, and here behold bars of lace and muslin work, 
alternate one with the other across and across from 
the neck to the very edge of the long skirt. N ow 
look at the cloak : it is a long one, of cashmere 
lined with silk, with a cape of the same material, 
and the whole is bordered with plush of the same 
colour. The hood is made of white or cream satin; 
a piece of stiff muslin is covered with satin and 
pleated into a largish flat crown ; then a piece of 
double satin is gathered and drawn into a round 
comfortable shape for the front; quillings of narrow 
satin ribbon, or rows of narrow lace, are placed on 
the inner and outer edge, and a cap of narrow lace 
fits round the interior, a long rosette of the very 
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narrowest ribbon is laid on the top of the hood, 
and a curtain of satin protects the back of baby’s 
neck. 

Dolls to represent children of two or three years 
old can be dressed in the following ways :-^A dress 
of cashmere cut out like a princess dress, until 
within a short distance of the bottom of the skirt, 
where a kilted flounce descends all round. A broad 
ribbon sash is placed where skirt and flounce meet 
each other, and is tied at the back. The sash 
looks as if it would slip off the skirt; it is certainly 
far below the waist, round which sashes are sup¬ 
posed to wind themselves, but yours is in its right 
place for this dress. 

Lace should be sewed in the dress for the tuckers 
in this and in every case ; machine-made frilling, 
whether of lace or muslin, always looks too stiff and 
prim for children’s garniture. The little damsel 
we are now dressing might have a prettily-shaped 
pinafore, or an apron made with bib and shoulder- 
straps, of transparent muslin, either plain or with a 
shower of tiny spots on it, edged with narrow lace. 
If you wish to clothe her for out-of-doors, I should 
make a round cape of plush of the same colour as 
the dress, to reach to her waist, or a broad plaited 
satin collar edged with rather broad lace, to reach 
to the shoulders. A granny bonnetYvould suit this 
attire. It is worn by little ones of all ages, and 
any colour may be chosen, but if you have chosen 
a winter colour for the dress, I should make the 
bonnet either the same or of fawn or dove colour. 
The bonnet is made in this way. Cut a band of 
stiff crinoline which will reach over the head from 
one ear to the other. Cut a large piece of stiffish 
muslin and cover it with satin, silk, or sateen ; 
plait it so as to form a large crown, sew the front 
}’)art on to the band, and let the piece behind form 
a curtain. For the brim, take a double piece of 
satin much longer than the band, run a tuck for 
the edge, then make two or three narrow passages 
for fine round wire, at little intervals from the edge, 
arrange the gathers, and form the front into the 
shape you want it. Of course, it is to be a poke 
of some kind, wide or shallow, high up, or pro¬ 
jecting forwards. A piece of ribbon straight over 
the top hides the union of crown with tip, and 
supplies strings. A bow on the top and a bow at 
the back are the only ornaments. 

A child dressed for garden play looks pretty. 
The frock is made of cotton material, sateen, or 
French print, having a small, tiny, flowery pattern ; 
the bodice is made with a yoke, and the material 
is full from there ; the sleeves are full and gathered 
near the shoulder and near the wrist. The skirt is 
separate from the bodice ; it is trimmed with small 
frills or tucks surmounted with white braid ; it is 
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gathered into a band for the waist ; a sash of the 
same material is tied round the waist. If a pinafore 
is added, it should be of thickish muslin, and be 
edged with muslin embroidery. A sun-bonnet, 
either on the child’s head or hanging by the strings 
from its hand, should be made. 

Boy dolls could be dressed in sailor-suits, made 
of blue serge, or with white duck trousers and 
white sateen shirts with blue linen sailor collars, and 
a black silk sailor knot at the throat. Also boys in 
Scotch suits, with plaid kilted shirts, and velvet 
jackets ornamented with numerous diamond-shaped 
silver buttons. For representations of older people 
—a young lady in a tennis dress of white twilled 
flannel, made with a full bodice, and the skirt with 
kilts round the edge, and a series of puffs up the 
back ; a tennis apron, with bib or shoulder-straps, 
and a long pocket for the balls, a shady hat 
trimmed with lace or tiny flowers. A lady dressed 
for a ball, in gown of soft silk or of nun’s veiling 
(you cannot make satisfactory kilts with these 
materials, so make frills or puffings), rather short 
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in front and with long, square, or rounded train 
behind, with tiny flowers hemmed on the hem of 
each frill, with a collarette of flowers round the 
neck and over the front of the dress, with two or 
three bands of tiny flowers to match, round the 
head at intervals, and a cluster behind, with a fan 
made of fluffy or curly feathers suspended from 
her waist. A lady in a morning dress, with bro¬ 
caded velvet dolman or a large fur cape, or a jacket 
the same material as her dress, and a hat nearly 
covered with feathers or black lace, or a bonnet 
drawn in circles round and round from the centre 
of the crown, with a couple of feathers or a velvet 
flower on one side of the front. This lady might 
j have a muff, which you can make of satin or velvet 
gathered full, with a frill left at each edge, and a 
flower or a bird perched on the front of it. A lady 
dressed in a riding habit. This garment requires 
great nicety, and would be a test of skill in cutting 
out and fixing together. You must choose a doll 
with a shapely figure for this costume. I must now 
leave you to your work, so good-bye, one and all. 

E. C. 


A SNOWDROP 

|T GIRL and boy wandered 
/qiL forth into a fair, pleasant 
garden that looked like 
fairyland, although it was 
wintry weather. 

Suddenly the girl spoke. 

I wish St. Valentine had 
had the snowdrop instead of 
the crocus dedicated to him.” 

And as she spoke she knelt 
down, and, raising one of the 
white drooping flowers, she 
gazed lovingly at its pure white petals and at the 
delicate green tracery of the leaves of its inner cup. 

“ Ah ! ” said she ; “ what have you been waiting 
for so long ? 

“ Under the snow, under the snow, 

With your ivory heads all bending low. 

How many secrets you must know ! ” 

The boy looked at her wonderingly. 

^‘How can the flowers know anything?” he asked. 

“ Everything knows something,” returned Leila, 
dreamily ; “ but the flowers are dumb, and cannot 
tell one their thoughts : only their beauty speaks ; 
and their fragrance breathes sweet thoughts into 
one’s heart that one tries to put into words. But 
that is almost impossible.” 

‘‘Of course it is,” answered her companion. 
“ Now, it is quite different with the birds ; they 
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can make themselves understood. They sing 
songs of thanksgiving, and their note of joy or 
mourning is easy to tell. They scold and chatter 
as the jackdaw and rook, or screech like the owl, 
or sing a serenade as the nightingale. And one 
of them speaks even more clearly, for when he 
cries ‘ cuckoo, cuckoo,’ we know that the summer 
is coming. No wonder St. Valentine cared for the 
birds, and you see that they are all fluttering out 
and singing a joyful song in honour of his birthday.” 

“ Yes,” said Leila, softly— 

“ The birds in spring 
Sweet chorus sing 
To good St. Valentine. 

“See, there are two sitting on a bough whis¬ 
pering to each other of the spring and summer 
days, and all that is going to happen ; where they 
shall live and how they shall build their nests. And 
there are two more flying towards them ; and two 
more—always in pairs. Ah ! that is because on 
Valentine’s Day each bird chooses its mate.” 

“ Of course,” answered the boy. 

“ And the snowdrops are nodding their heads,, as 
if they were keeping time to the birds’ song,” con¬ 
tinued Leila. “ Doubtless they have been waiting to 
do honour to St. Valentine. They have been lying 
patiently under the snow, and now that a warmer 
day has come they are saying, ‘ We belong to the 
wreath that the flowers weave for Valentine’s Day.’” 
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“ You are al- 
/ ' , ways dream¬ 

ing,” said the 
boy, 

“ Listen,” 
said Leila, 
“ and I will 
tell you what 
happened a great many 
years ago. It was the 
snow-time, and the ice was on the waters, 
and the frost had breathed upon the 
trees, and their branches looked like silver. Silver, 
crystal, pearls, diamonds ; people thought of these, but 
no one thought of flowers. Flowers belonged to 
summer days, and in the depth of the cold winter 
people had forgotten roses and lilies and honeysuckles, 
and thought only of the treasures of the underground 
world. 

“ But the tall, dark pine-trees, with their sparkling 
crowns, tossed their heads proudly, and said— 
“ * Winter cannot take away our beauty, for 
it is everlasting,’ and the old yew in the 
churchyard, rich with scarlet berries, said— 

“ ‘ An everlasting majesty is mine.’ 

“But the rose-tree sadly bent its branches, and 
mourned the loss of the*queen-flower, and that she 
had no subjects in the winter-time. 

“And then, deep down, deep 
down under the snow, a gentle 
voice was heard murmuring— 


*• • Pure as pearl, and white as snow; 

As carven ivory fair to see, 

\Vc come the firstborn flowers that blow. 
Up, comrades, pierce the crystal snow ; 
Ring out your bells with glee.' 
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“ And then, on 
muttered— 


hearing these words, the pine - trees tossed their heads, and the 

‘ Buried, buried down so deep, 

All must until summer sleep.’ 


yew 


“ But the frost-fairies knew better, and so did fair Mother Earth; and those who had keen 
enough ears could hear a sound of muffled bells, and the shooting, of tall green spears driving their 
points through the snow. And the sun looked down and lent a helping hand to the busy workers, 
until the pine-boughs, bending down, saw, to their amazement, that in the woods and gardens white 
blossoms were raising their heads, just as if snowflakes had fallen amongst the tender green that 
wns springing up. 

‘“Snowdrops! snowdrops!’ said a robin upon a leafless bough, as he saw the 
flowers appear. 

“‘Snowdrops!’ echoed the wind, and bore the name over the land, so that 
when the music of the bells was heard, and the fair white strangers nodded their 
heads, everybody exclaimed— 

“ ‘ Snowdrops ! ’ as though it were a name which they had known all their lives 
through. 




“And these are the last,” continued Leila ; “ there will be no more snowdrops this 
year; the spring flowers are coming; the primroses will soon be seen in the 
hedgerows, and the river will be loosed from the ice, and the tall rushes will peep 
into the waters, and the meadows will be green, and the trees be covered with 
leaves. Ah, it will be very beautiful upon the earth. No wonder the snowdrops 
would like to see it, and so they are trying to wait.” 

“What nonsense you talk!” said the boy. 

But Leila heeded him not ; she was gathering the snowdrops. 

“ Oh, Leila ! let them live out their days in the fresh open air.” 

But Leila shook her head. 

“No, they have waited for St. Valentine, and they shall do honour to 
him. They shall be my valentine.” 

“ A valentine !” 

“Yes; what prettier valentine could I have than a bunch of pure 
white snowdrops. There will be doves and flowers, and all 
sorts of fanciful devices and emblems going about, and. my 
snowdrops will be as pretty as any of them. Besides, I shall 
think that the frost-fairies have spared them for me, and I 
shall wish that 
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MONKEY 


S LITTLE maid weeps piteously, 

In dire distress demanding aid ; 
Her precious ball is up a tree, 

And every boy shrinks back afraid. 


JACK; 

With books and toys, whate’er is best, 
His comrades seek him, one and all, 
And shyly peeping through the rest, 
Poor little Rosy brings her ball. 


It hangs aloft, a shining thing, 

Caught by the very topmost spray. 
Where slender branches tapering 

^Ncath the light burden move and sway. 


Placed at the window, day by day. 
While pillows raise his weary head, 
Plis wistful eyes behold the play 
Which once with joyous heart he led. 



Hurrah ! he comes whom all admire, 
Whose nimble legs, and lissom back, 
And ready pluck, that naught can tire, 
Win him the name of “ Monkey Jack.’^ 


And in his hand the ball is laid, 
And if to fling it is his whim. 

The signal is at once obey’d. 

With eager feet they run to him. 


“ NIS WISTFUL EYES BEHOLD THE PLAY 
WHICH ONCE WITH JOYOUS HEART HE 


See how he leaps from bough to bough 
To gain that most belov’d of balls ! 

Plis outstretch’d hand has caught it now ; 
The branch gives way—the hero falls ! 

The frighten’d children utter cries, 

But even yet he does his best; 

His victor hand retains the prize. 

And clasps it to his faithful breast. 

* * * * ^ 
Laid on his bed, compos’d, though sad. 
With broken leg and injured back. 

We find a little patient lad, 

Alas, no longer “ Monkey Jack !” 


But more than this they gladly do— 

Each coin they get they save with care, 
And Rosy brings her sixpence, too. 

To swell the splendid treasure there. 


Money can purchase anything. 

The happy children send to town, 
And to the cripple’s bed they bring 
A surgeon of the first renown. 


Oh, beautiful triumphant day ! 

When light of heart and free from pain, 


The patient lad has slipp’d away, 

And “ Monkey Jack” climbs trees again ! 

E. A. PI. 
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Music by Charles Bassett. 
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Oh ! two lit - tie toa-dies went out for a walk, out for a walk, 


out for a walk, And 

2! S(rtheytook it in turn.s each to car-ry the oilier, car-ry the other, car-ry the other, Young 
3. Then each lit-tic toa - die he tucked in his toes, tucked in his toes, tucked in his toes, And 
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arm in arm they had a nice talk, 
Spec-kle - ly first, and then his fat brother, 
lay ’neath the rush-es un - til the moon rose, 


had a nice talk, 
then his fat brother, 
till the moon rose, 
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had a nice talk; Till they 
then his fat brother ; At 
till the moon rose ; And the 
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saw an old owl graVe-ly sit - ting in state, 
last they reached home, and each of them said, 
li - ly-bells chimed in the pale moon-light. 


sit - ting in state, 
each of them said, 
pale moon-light, 
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sit - ting in state. And 
each of them said, “In a 
pale moon-light. And the 
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then they knew it was get - ting late, 

bur - dock leaf I must cool my head, 

birds all whispered,” Good - night, good-night. 


get - ting late, get - ting late, 

cool my head, cool my head.” 

Dear lit-tie toa - dies, good-night, good-night.” 
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GRUMBLEDOM: 

A DOLEFUL STORY OF DISCONTENT. 



^T’vS too bad! It is indeed! ” said Rob. “ No 
1 ^ one has sent me a valentine ! You girls 
have had a lot, and I haven’t had one. It’s 
mean, that’s what I call it. 1 never get 
anything ! ” 

“Nonsense!” said Ethel. “You have more 
things than any of us, but you’re never satisfied. 
You’re a discontented little grumbler, and that’s 
the long and short of it.” 

Just then, as if to prove the truth of Ethel’s 
words, a large box arrived, marked “A Valentine 
for Rob,” and when it was opened it was found to 
contain a sword and its scabbard, a gun, a bayonet, 
a pouch, and a lot of other things. But even when 
he saw what a handsome present had been sent to 
him, Rob could not help sustaining the character 
which Ethel had given him. 

“ I suppose Uncle Archie has sent these, as he 
heard me saying I wanted a sword. But what’s the 
use of a sword and a gun without a drum.? Uncle 
knew I wanted a drum, so why couldn’t he have 
sent me one. We can’t play at soldiers without a 
drum. It’s too bad, that it is ! ” 

However, drum or no drum, Rob did proceed to 
play at soldiers, and that at once. Ethel was 
pressed into the service, and soon made three paper 
hats, with cockades in them — one for Rob, one for 
herself, and one for their dog Toby. Toby, by-the- 
bye, was a very clever dog, and had been taught a 
lot of tricks, before he was given to Ethol. He 


would carry anything that was given to him, and 
would walk round the room on his hind legs as 
gravely as possible. So Toby was dressed up 
for the occasion, with a hat on his head, a gun 
on his shoulder, and a belt and pouch round his 
waist. Rob of course wore the sword, and was the 
officer in command: Ethel held the humble post 
of water-carrier to the regiment, and followed 
Rob ; while Toby brought up the rear. 

But it was all of no use; after marching round 
the room for a minute or two Rob had had enough 
of it, and with an air of disgust he flung his sword 
on the floor. “I told you so,” he cried; “it’s no 
fun without a drum. Uncle ought to have known 
we could do nothing without a drum. It’s a shame, 
that it is ! ” and with that he left Ethel to her own 
devices, and threw himself on the rug before the 
fire. 

II. 

“It is a shame, that it is! ” said a small 
voice in his ear. “ I wouldn’t stand it, if I were 


you 




Rob looked round in surprise, and saw a strange 
little figure, about the size of his hand, dressed all in 
red, and with what looked like a dunce’s cap on 
his head. 

“ I wouldn’t stand it, that I wouldn’t 1 ” the little 
figure continued. 

“But I can’t help it—not a bit. I have to 
stand it, and that’s just the worst of it,” said Rob. 
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Blow, winds, blow * 

With all your might ! 

Frost and snow, 

Come into sight ! ” 

The words themselves seemed to make Rob 
shiver, and in a minute or two he was shivering 
indeed. The sun disappeared, the grass and the 
flowers were hidden beneath a deep covering ot 
snow, and a bitterly cold north-east wind was 
driving the sleet right in Rob’s face. He couldn’t 
see his way before him, and the little man seemed 
to have disappeared, so Rob sank down on the 
snow in despair, and, big boy as he was, began to 
mingle tears with his grumbling. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” laughed a familiar voice — 

‘ ‘ This sudden change. 

Though ratlier strange, 

A lesson ought to show ! 

From Grumbledom 
To Humbledom 
Is but a yard or so ! ” 

Rob looked up and saw his friend standing on 
the top of a mound of snow, and apparently quite 
heedless of the cold. 

“So you’ve had enough of this, have you ?” he 
said. “You grumble at the cold now, do you 
Well, I’ll humour you again,” and he sang ;— 

“ Sun, shine ! 

Soft winds, blow ! 

Birds, sing! 

Flowers, grow! ” 

And now once more all was pleasant. But Rob 
was Rol) still, and he couldn’t help grumbling. 



“ Oh, but you can help it, if you like,” the 
stranger replied. “ I know a land where you can 
always have all you want! and a little more than 
you want too,” he added with a sort of mocking 
smile on his face. 

“ Yes, that’s all very well,” cried R.ob, “ but how 
am I to get there ? It’s too bad of you to tell me 
of such a place just to tantalise me ! It’s a shame, 
that it is! ” 

“ But I’ll take you there, if you like,” the little 
man replied. 

“ Oh ! very well: that’s different,” said Rob. 
“ I’m ready; come along.” 

III. 

It was certainly a beautiful country in which Rob 
found himself. The sun was shining brightly, the 
^ grass was of a vivid green hue, the flowers scented 
the air, and birds of wondrous plumage were 
singing sweetly. 

“ Well, and what do you call this place ? ” asked 
Rob of his companion. 

“ We call it Grumbledom,” answered the little 
man, drily. 

“ And not a bad name, either,” said Rob. “ There’s 
plenty to grumble at. Why, it’s hot enough to bake 
you!” 

“ Oh, too hot, is itcried the little man, stamp¬ 
ing his foot in his rage. “ Well, we’ll soon alter 
that ! ” And then he began to sing :— 

“ Leave us, sun ! 

Go far away ! 

We have done 
With you to-day! 
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“ This is all very well,” he said, “ bul there’s no 
fun in walking about among the flowers and the 
birds. I want something to amuse me. I should 
like a donkey-ride. It’s too bad that there are no 
donkeys here.” 

The little man said nothing, but whistled 
mysteriously, and Rob thought he must be dream¬ 
ing, for there stood a donkey before him, saddled 
and bridled, and waiting to be ridden. Rob did 
not need his friend’s invitation to mount, for in a 
second he was in the saddle, and away went the 
donkey at a wonderful pace. This was certainly 
an exceptional donkey, for it didn’t want urging in 


had had quite enough of play, and he began to 
wish that he were back at school again, with 
lessons to learn and play-fellows to tease, and» 
almost as the wish came into his mind, he found 
himself surrounded by a lot of boys, and he was 
standing before a master, who was putting to him 
various questions in history and geography. 

The questions were all very easy, and this was 
quite enough for Rob. If they had been difficult, 
and he could not have answered them, he would 
have grumbled : much more then did he complain 
when they were easy, and he could not well make a 
mistake. Tut strange to say, as soon as he 



“A LITTLE GIRL . . . WALKED UP.” 


any way, and it flew over the ground at such a rate 
that it was as much as Rob could do to hold on, 
and he was bumped terribly. He tugged at the 
reins, but all in vain ; he shouted, “ Stop,” at the 
top of his voice, but to no purpose ; and then he 
did what was to be expected of him—he grumbled. 
And then his ride came to a sudden end, for the 
donkey stumbled and threw him violently over its 
head, and he , fell heavily to the ground. And 
worse than all, as he lay there, he heard that 
mocking laugh again, and a repetition of the same 
song :— 

‘' This sudden fall 
Will prove to all 
A fact that’s very true ! 

From Grumbledom 
To Tumblcdom 
Is but a yard or two ! ” 

IV. 

When Rob had recovered from his fall he 


grumbled, a change came over the scene. Master 
Rob was caught tripping : an easy question was 
put to him ; he made an absurd answer, and was 
dismissed ignominiously to the bottom of the class. 
And then, amid the jeers of the boys, he heard, for 
the third time, the thin piping little voice singing:— 

“ From first to last 
You’ve quickly passed, 

And all the reason know : 

From Grumbledom 
To Stumbledom 
Is but a yard or so ! ” 

Rob burst out of the school-room, with tears in his 
eyes, and flung himself on the grass, in a very 
miserable frame of mind. “Everything goes 
wrong with me,” he said aloud. “ I never seem to 
do right.” 

“Never do right?” said a little girl, who had 
walked up close behind him, followed by her sister, 
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and a pet lamb. “Never do right? Oh, how 
dreadful! ’’ 

“ How dedful! repeated the smaller girl. 

And was it fancy, or did the lamb bleat, “ How 
dreadful! ’’ too ? At any rate Rob thought he heard 
it do so. 

“ It must be your own fault, little boy,'^ the little 
girl continued. “ I expect you’re a grumbler, and 
grumblers always get into trouble in this country, 
and I have heard that they do everywhere. You 



And back again to Humbledom 
Is but a yard or so 1 

But wlicn we’re bent 
On sweet content. 

This fact’s as clear as light: 
That Grumbledom, 

And Humbledom, 

And Tumbledom, 

And Stumbledom, 

And every other Umbledom, 
Are miles off out of sight.” 


must give up grumbling, and try to be happy and 
contented, whatever happens, and then all will go 
well with you.’^ 

Rob began to think there was some truth in what 
the little girl said, so he answered, “ I’ll try it, at 
any rate ! I’ll give up grumbling, that I will ! ” 
Immediately a merry party of boys and girls 
appeared on the scene, and began to sing:— 

“ That this is true, 

To us and you 
Experience doth show : 

From Grumljledom 
To Humbledom, 

And 'I'limbledom, 

And Stumbledom, 


“That’s all very well,” said Rob, forgetting 
altogether his wise resolution, “ but I wish you’d 
sing in tune. I can’t bear hearing such a discord ! 
Why don’t you go away?” 

“Upon my word, you’re incorrigible,” said the 
little man. “ Back you go to your own country, 
for we’ll have nothing more ’ to do with you.” 
And Rob felt the little man seize him by the arm, 
and— 

* * # # * 

But after all, it was only that his arm had gone 
to sleep, through keeping it in one position too 
long. G. Weatherly. 
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The Silver Medal of the “Little Folks” Legion 
of Honour. 

In accordance with the promise made in Little 
Folks for January, 1882 (page 52), I have much 
pleasure in announcing that the Silver Medal of 
the Little Folks Legion of Honour has been 
awarded to the Competitor whose name has 
appeared the greatest number of times in the 
various Lists of Honour, including the Prize and 
Medal Lists in the Puzzle and other competitions 
published in the Magazine during the twelve 
months commencing with February, 1882—viz., to 
Una M. M. Haigh (9^), The Walnut Tree House, 
Walmer Hill, near Deal. Aw Extra Silver Medal has 
also been awarded to the competitor whose name has 
appeared the second highest number of times, viz., 
to Clifford Crawford (10];), 21, Windsor Street, 
Edinburgh. During the next twelve months—com¬ 
mencing with February—a Silver Medal will be 
awarded to each of the two Competitors whose 
names appear most often in the various Lists of 
Honour and the Prize and Medal Lists in the 
Puzzle and other Competitions ; and in compliance 
with a widely-expressed desire on the part of my 
readers I have arranged that in future no Com¬ 
petitor in the various “Picture Page Wanting 
Words” and The Little Folks Plumane Society 
Competitions shall receive more than one Guinea 
Book Prize or two Prizes of smaller value during any 
one year—ending with January. It should be 
remembered by Competitors that one Bronze Medal 
only is sent to each of the Members of the Legion, 
though their names will of course be printed in the 
Lists of Honour whenever their work is adjudged 
worthy either of a prize, or of honourable mention. 
Further, it should be understood that no Competitor 
who is already a Silver Medallist will, after this 
date, be eligible to receive a second Silver Medal. 


The “ Little Folks” Prize Competitions for 1882. 

My readers will, 1 am sure, be glad to learn that 
the whole of the work—the patchwork quilts, plain 
needlework, dolls of all kinds, scrap albums, wool 
playthings, &:c., with many hundreds of copies of 
the “Crayon Book” and “ Stories to Write”— 
sent in competition for the various Prizes offered 
during 1882, was distributed just before Christmas 
among the little patients in the different Children’s 
Hospitals, and kindred institutions throughout the 
United Kingdom. A complete list of the latter will 
be printed in the magazine next month. The 
Award of Prizes in the “ Little Folks Crayon 
Book” Competition will be found on page 126 of 
this number. 

A Horse in Spectacles. 

An interesting experiment was not long since 
made in Berlin, upon the possibility of treating 
cases of near-sightedness in horses. It appears 
that a fine horse had become intractable in conse¬ 
quence of defective eyesight. The animal was so 
valuable that its owner determined to have a pair 
of spectacles specially made for it. This was done 
with the most satisfactory results, the horse be¬ 
coming as docile as ever. 

A Novel Industry. 

Alligators form the basis of a new industry in the 
south of the United States, and the catching and 
killing of them provide employment for a large 
number of persons. The hides, oil, and even the 
flesh of the old animals are turned to profitable 
account, while the sending away of young living 
specimens for exhibition in aquaria is a lucrative 
business. The old are captured by stratagem. 
wSome young ones arc seized near the haunts of the 
adult creatures, and a stout noosed rope is placed 
across the spot where they are lying. The young- 
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sters are then easily made to cry out, whereupon an 
old reptile emerges from its pool, but only to find 
itself imprisoned in the coils of the rope. Of 
course it shows fight, but another noose being 
adroitly secured to its tail it soon succumbs to its 
captors. 

Red Water. 

A French naturalist recently observed that the 
clear water in the tanks in the Botanical Gardens 
of Paris was on several occasions converted into a 
beautiful red colour—a phenomenon that has been 
often noticed in other countries. Curious to ascer¬ 
tain its cause, he drew up some water from the 
bottom of the tank, and found it to be perfectly 
clear but coloured red. On placing some of it 
under a microscope he discovered it to be full of 
extremely minute red organisms, called monads. 
They displayed excessive restlessness, pushing 
against each other, turning about in every conceiv¬ 
able way, and ‘‘swimming^’ with extraordinary 
rapidity. It was now apparent that the colouring 
which the water exhibited to the naked eye was due 
to the multitude of living beings which it contained. 

Parasol Ants. 

A resident in the West Indian Isle of Trinidad 
noticed on one occasion what seemed to be a broad 
band of leaves moving across the path. Closer 
inspection satisfied him that they were swarms of the 
parasol ants, so destructive to tropical plantations. 
They were travelling in a column more than i8 
inches wide, and as each ant carried in its mouth a 
piece of leaf which entirely covered its body, they 
resembled—as the observer describes it—a “Lillipu¬ 
tian grove in motion.” Their numbers seemed to 
be inexhaustible. These little insects—their in¬ 
dustry notwithstanding—arc great pests. Nothing 
can turn them from their course, and though a man 
may kill them by the thousand, enough will yet 
remain to make him repent his rashness. A swarm 
has been known to strip a fruit-tree in one night. 

A Little Slave-boy’s Letter. 

A letter was recently made public which had 
been addressed to the Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society by a bright boy of 
twelve, who was once a slave in the Soudan. It 
appears that when Gordon Pasha was Governor- 
General of the Soudan, he rescued hundreds of 
slaves, young and old, from the hands of their 
brutal hunters. Suleiman Capsune, the boy in 
question, was brought to England by Mr. Felkin, 
the then medical missionary at the court of King 
M’tesa, and was cared for and educated by his 
father. The letter was written by him with only a 
very slight aid in spelling, and shows so grateful a 
spirit that 1 reproduce it here, in the hope that 


all of you who know what it is to breathe the 
free air of a free country, may preserve a heart- 
whole hatred of slavery wherever it may be found, 
and may, when you have the opportunity, help the 
poor slaves. “ Penn Fields, near Wolverhampton. 
Good morning. Sir,—I have sent you twenty 
shillings to help the poor slaves in Africa, because 
I was a little slave-boy, and I know it is very hard 
to be taken away from my father and mother. 
Gordon Pasha took me and great many other 
children from the Dongoloweso, when we were very 
hungry and thirsty, and he told soldiers to give us 
water and food. Then Mr. Felkin brought me to 
England, and I learnt to read and write and great 
many other things, and now I want to help the 
slaves. Miss Felkin gave me present of box to put 
pennies in. Some of my friends give me pennies, 
and sometimes shillings. I hope I shall send you 
some more at Christmas. I love Gordon Pasha 
very much, because he has been so good to me and 
other slave children in my country.—Good-bye, 
Sir. Salaam from Suleiman Capsune.” 

Mischievous Crickets. 

The cricket on the hearth is commonly regarded 
as a friendly inmate of the household ; but in those 
countries frequented by it farmers often find it a 
nuisance. Machines arc used on many fields for 
binding the corn in sheaves by means of cord ; but 
when the farmer comes to draw in his stacks of 
grain, you may imagine his annoyance when he dis¬ 
covers that the sheaves have become unbound, the 
cords tying it up in a compact bundle having been 
cut in several places by crickets. They are fond 
of the kernel of ears of corn, and have been known 
to eat out the grain, leaving only the husk behind. 
Much of the mischief usually attributed to mice 
must doubtless be put down to the account of our 
chirping friend. 

A Brave Lady. 

News comes from Sydney of a gallant deed done 
by a Mrs. Campbell. She was a passenger in a 
steamer from Flong Kong to a Queensland port. 
Owing to a sudden lurch of the ship, a little boy 
four years old, of whom she was very fond, fell 
overboard. Excepting Mrs. Campbell and the 
man at the wheel, passengers and crew were at 
dinner when the accident occurred. Without re¬ 
moving any of her clothing or waiting for a life¬ 
belt, and merely saying to the man, “ Don't tell 
the child’s mother,” Mrs. Campbell sjnang into 
the water, swam to the boy, and held him up till 
both were rescued, the steamer having in the 
me.antime been stopped and a boat lowered. 
Neither poor boy nor brave lady was much the 
worse for the accident. This true anecdote 
shows the advantage of being taught to swim. 
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A Playful Whale. 

In a recent voyage from Baltimore to Rio de 
Janeiro, a large whale was observed leisurely 
swimming near the stern of the vessel, just where 
the ship's log ”—an instrument attached to a line 
and used for ascertaining the rate of progress—was 
floating. A frolicsome fit seemed shortly to have 
seized it, for it began diving and rising to the surface 
with a good deal of playfulness. Though it is seldom 
one hears of a whale “ biting ’’ anything, the captain 
of the vessel (who narrates the circumstance) asserts 
positively that he saw it 
take the log in its mouth. 

The mate and a passen¬ 
ger seized the line, but it 
snapped in their hands, 
and was carried away by 
the whale, which wound 
it round and round its 
head till it seemed quite 
bewildered by what it 
had done. 

A Turkish Porter. 

The patient hamals or 
porters of Constantino¬ 
ple might put, so far as 
the carrying of burdens 
is concerned, the porters 
of all other cities to 
shame. They are mostly 
Armenians, and are so 
numerous that they are 
formed into a regular 
‘‘society,’’ with a duly- 
appointed chief, and mo¬ 
nopolise tlie whole of the 
carrying trade. Needless 
to say they are stout- 
limbed and able-bodied. Clad in loose jackets, 
grey gaiters, and red belts, they will bear as great 
a load as a horse and cart can cany, and mount 
the steep, narrow, winding streets with ease and 
speed, calling out to passengers the while, “ Guarda, 
guaida ! One man will take upon his shoulders 
the trunks, portmanteaus, wrappers, hat-box, bath, 
and otlici ai tides—the whole bag and baggage, in 
short—of a newly-arrived traveller. In Constanti¬ 
nople it is stated that a JlcidkiI will bear as much 
as four strong men can place upon his 
bioad back, iDut whether this be true or not, it is a 
fact that some ol these porters will carry a load of 
five hundredweights. We need hardly be surprised 
to learn, therefore, that they are reckoned among 
die curious sights of a strange city. The engraving 
is taken from the work callcd“ Cities of the World.” 
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The Dog and the Kitten. 

An American doctor relates a curious freak of a 
dog named Simmons. Two or three days before 
the birth of her pup, a litter of kittens was born in 
the same house. The dog, apparently of the 
opinion that her family was too small and pussy’s 
too big, captured one of the kittens in the absence 
of its mother, and placed it in the basket beside the 
pup, where she nursed both. The next day, how¬ 
ever, Simmons was absent, and the cat took advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity to recover her baby. But 
the dog was not to be 
baulked of her desire, 
for as soon as she re¬ 
turned and found her 
adopted child missing, 
she at once searched for 
it, and brought it back 
in triumph to the basket, 
where she managed to 
keep it, the kitten seem¬ 
ingly being quite happy 
with its foster-mother. 

A Tiny Railway. 

A railway five miles 
long connects the village 
of Westerstede in East 
Frisia with the station of 
Ocholt on the Oldenburg 
and Seer line. The dis¬ 
trict is thinly peopled, 
but the line helps to 
carry the cattle and 
other produce of the 
inhabitants to market. 
Owing to the soil being 
marshy, a good deal 
of drainage had to be 
done, and the line had also to be carried above 
the level of the frequent floods. Yet the cost of 
construction amounted to only ;!^2 ,to 3 7s. 6d. 
per mile, and the cost of working it (including 
wages, fuel, and all other .expenses) amounts to 
7s. 6d. a day. The buildings comprise a 
shed at each end ; the terminus is the yard of 
the chief inn at Westerstede ; halfway there is a 
station, which consists of the house of a gentle¬ 
man, who entertains passengers while waiting for 
the train — an agreeable mode of passing time that 
might hang heavily on their hands. There are 
two small four-wheeled engines, three carriages 
with doors at each end, two open goods trucks 
and two covered. As the engine cannot turn, it 
is in front of the train one journey and behind on 
the return. 1 he turf of the district supplies fuel. 
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SNUFF’S SINGING LESSON. 


Tis time for 
you to get 
up, Miss 
Alice, 1 
am sure,” 
said nurse. 
But Alice 
did not e- 
ven move, 
and her 
little sis¬ 
ter, who 
was by her 
side in bed, and called Tottie, opened 
a pair of wide blue eyes, and sat up. 

“ Dress me first to-day, please 
nursie. Allie will be so ’sprised ! ” 

Nurse lifted the little girl out of 
bed, and took her to the bright fire in 
the day nursery, where she was dressed. 
Then she went on tip-toe to her sister’s 
bedside and tried to stand very still, 
but it was such a very good joke to 
her mind that she should be dressed 
while Alice was still asleep, that she 
broke into a merry little laugh. Then 
Alice jumped up and kissed the 
roguish face, and made haste to be 
ready before the bell should ring for 
prayers. 

Outside the nursery door the little 
dog Snuff met them as usual, wagged 
his tail very hard, and then ran down¬ 
stairs before them. After breakfast 
Alice -went to her lessons, and mamma 
took Tottie to the kitchen, where 
dinner was ordered (Tottie liked to 
know what was to be for dinner), 
then to the store-room, wliere cook 


had so many things to get. After 
that mamma and Tottie went to the 
drawing-room, and Snuff went there too. 

“ Please teach me to sing like you, 
mamma,” said Tottie. 

“ Come here, then, while I play 
‘ Little Boy-Blue ’ for you,” answered 
mamma. 

Tottie was seated on a high stool 
by the piano, and Snuff arranged him¬ 
self with a business air in an arm-chair. 

Mamma sang with Tottie, and they 
were getting on very well, when sud¬ 
denly Snuff’s head w'as thrown back, 
his eyes looked very sad, and he 
seemed to begin to sing too ! He did 
not sing quite the right tune, and he 
certainly did not know the words; 
but as long as the piano was played 
he did his best. 

Tottie laughed so much she nearly 
rolled off her stool, and papa came 
from the room where he was writing 
his letters to ask if Snuff would mind 
taking his singing-les.son another day. 

Upon this the polite little dog 
jumped off his chair, wagged his tail 
cheerfully, and ran into his master’s 
study, where he curled himself up 
before the fire, and disturbed no one 
any more. 

When Tottie was nursing her doll 
after tea in the nursery, she said to 
Alice, “ It is suc/i a pity! ” 

“What is a pity ? ” 

“ Why, that poor Snuff can’t talk. 

I know he can look, and he can smile, 
and he can sing; but, oh, he can’t 
talk!” M. L. H. 
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TWELFTH LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS. 

■The Abbreviation "L." signifies London. Officers' Names are T^Oiied in Small Capital Letters. 


AGE 


1C536 Alfred Martin. Hereford 
16537 Walter Ward 
165^ Frederick Alvis 

16539 John H. Syinonds 

16540 Frederick Townrow 

16541 William Morden 

16542 Albert Parn' 

16543 Frederick C. Smith 

16544 Job Johnson 

16545 George Hirons 

16546 James E. Little 

16547 R.D.L. Calderwood 

16548 Joseph Walters 

16549 Charles Davis 
16^0 Henry Frost 
16^51 William Jordon 
i 65;2 Charles Lewis 

16553 Herbert Skyrme 

16554 Arthur Bailey 

16555 David Prcece 

16556 Frederick Deen 
i6c 57 Walter Miles 

16558 Albert Lewis 

16559 Arthur Jones 

16560 Arthur Dance 

16561 James Price 
16560 Henry Deen 

16563 William EngUind 

16564 John Bcenham 

16565 lidward Hojison 

16566 W'illiam Herbert 

16567 W'illiam Jones 

16568 Thomas Hiles 

16569 Charles Forrester 

16570 W’ilUam Church 

16571 James Cox 

16572 Arthur Perry 

16573 James Dance 

16574 Albert Walker 

16575 FKincLs F.dwards 

16576 William Matthews 

16577 Tohn Hopson 

16578 James Preece 

16579 Robert Williams 

16580 Edward Jones 

16581 Archibald Scott 

16582 John Davies 

16583 George Davies 

16584 Edwin Charles 

16585 Thomas Bridges 

16586 Anthony Williams 

16587 Alfred Preece 

16588 Joshua Watkins 

16589 Margaret H. 

Retford 

16590 Gertrude Clater, Retford 

16591 Florence Clater , 

16592 Walter L.Pritchard 

16593 Erank L. Cutts 

16594 Mildred Cutts 

16595 May Roworth 

16596 Mary S. Wood 

16597 Helen E. S. Wood 

16598 M.argaret E.SiJence 

16599 Mary D. Spence 

16600 Jessie M. Padley 

16601 Grace Pl.int 

16602 Annie Henderson, Ollcrton .. 

16603 Gertrude S. Smyth, Liverpool 

16604 Gordon M. Smyth 

16605 Eleanor J. Smyth 

16606 Thomas H. Moffatt 

16607 Kenmurc G. Moffatt 


DARNEY, 


AGE 

16608 Ernest C. Moffatt, Liverpool 12 

16609 Amy F. Moffatt 8 

16610 E. Brilton, York • • 16 

16611 Hannah Booth, York • • 15 

16612 A. Foster ,, •• U 

16613 Mary Johnston ,, • • *3 

16614 Kate Rymer, Wakefield .. 15 

16615 Margaret Wright ,, ..17 

16616 J. Reynolds, Leeds .. 16 

16617 Mary Webster ..•• ^3 

16618 Christina Brunyate. Halifax .. ^3 

16619 Maud Beadier, Chapeltown .. 13 

16620 Agnes M. Zealous, Warwick.. 18 

16621 Vaughan Zealous ,, .. n 

16622 Bernard Ze.'ilous ,, ..10 

16623 Charles E. Adams „ .. 14 

16624 Julia I. Johnson ,, .. 13 

j 6625 Edith M. Timms ,, ..8 

16626 Kate Bedford, Piccadilly, I-15 

16627 Sarah J. Fort, P.'ill Mall, I-. .. 8 

16628 Charles H. P'ort ,, ..6 

16629 Mabel M. Dez, Adekiide Rd., L. 9 

16630 Annie B. Dez ,, 8 

16631 Florence Gray, Regent’s St.,L. 11 

16632 Ada G.tTripp, Blackheath .. 13 

16633 Elinor M. Tripp „ ..11 

16634 Jessie E. Tripp ,, .. 9 

16635 Alargaret Pells, Brocklcy .. 16 

16636 Eliza Pells „ .. 14 

16637 Edith W. Waters, Alitcham ..11 

16638 Grace L. Waters „ • • 9 

16639 Florence Wright, Chelsea .. 9 

16640 Lilian D. Darney, Retford 12 

16641 William P. Jones ,, 15 

16642 Maud M. Jones „ y 

16643 May Bnimeld „ 

16644 Kathleen A. Brameld ,, 10 

16645 Arthur Brameld .. 8 

16646 Frederick E. Wells ,, 8 

16647 Florence M. Lamliert ,, n 

16648 Gertrude Sharpe ,, 17 

16649 lidith F. Smith ’ ,, 10 

16650 Alice G. H. White ,, 10 

16^1 Kate E. Parker ,, 13 

16652 Elizabeth Marshall ,« 14 

16653 William M. Downie ,, n 

16654 John C. Downie ,, 8 

16655 Edith A. V. Jackson. Ripon ..19 

16656 Frederick S. Gowland ,, ..19 

16657 Henry C. Binns, Littlcbro’ .. 18 

16658 Arthur J. Biniis ,, ..10 

16659 Bertlia M.Brameld.E. Markham 19 

16660 Mary E. M. Rose,E. Markliam 13 

16661 V^alentine Heid, Dunkerque, i 

(France) •• 19 

16662 Blanche Moirzan, Dunkerque, 18 

16663 Marie de Maindreville ,, •• 19 

16664 1 ’aul de Maindreville,, .. 9 

16665 Georgiana C. S. Kyd „ ..13 

16666 BlancheC Powell ,, ..17 

16667 Harold J. Powell ,, ..14 

1666S Eugenie Wagner „ ..14 

16669 Paul Wagner ,, ..12 

16670 Alice E. S. Armstrong „ ..17 

16671 Fanny deBreyne „ ..19 

16672 Albert Duiuson J,, ••17 

16673 Marie Michel ,, .. 14 

16^4 Florence H. Taylor „ •• 7 

16675 Fanny Taylor 6 

16676 Alice Deberdt „ .. 12 

16677 Marguerite Deberdt, ,, .. 8 

16678 Marguerite Vancauvenberghe, 

Dunkernue .. 12 




AGE 

16679 Norah G. Fitzsimons, Dun¬ 

kerque .. 7 

16680 Margaret Snowilen,Dunkerque, 19 

16681 Dorothy E. Snowden ,, ..14 

16682 Bkmche\'. Ansted ,, .. 12 

16683 Eleanor D. Ansted ,, ..10 

16684 Marie earlier, .. ..11 

16685 Philippe Gerard, ,, ..8 

16686 Marie T. Heid, ,, ..12 

16687 Gabrielle Letendart, ,, ..9 

16688 lidith K^’iioch, Claphani .. 20 

16689 James kynoch „ ..17 

16690 G. H. Brown, Hackney .. 19 

16691 Cornelius R. Cole, Chelsea .. 13 

16692 Idizabeth F. Cole „ ,,11 

16693 Katharine Cole „ ..9 

16694 John W. Cole ,, 8 

16695 George D, Buchanan, Picca- 

, dilly. L. . 6 

1 16696 Isabella Butchart, Edinburgh 8 
16697 Margaret Butchart ,, 6 

166^ Nellie Darney. Kinghorn .. 17 
166^ Sara L. Giles, Cloughefold .. 20 

16700 Agues M. Giles „ ..12 

16701 CarolineE. Giles „ ..10 

16702 Herbert N. Giles ,, ..8 

16703 Nellie Giles „ ..7 

16704 Albert Tipiict, Rotherham .. 15 

16705 Vivian H. Tippet „ ..12 

16706 Louisa C. Tippet .. .. n 

16707 Clmrlotte F'. 1 ipijet .. 

16708 Hi:len L. Hodgso.v, Sand- 

gate .. 14 

167C9 Thoas V. Hodgson, Tamworth 18 

16710 Charles R. Hodgson, Tam- 

worth .. 17 

16711 Ernest W. Hodgson, Sandgate it 

16712 Margaret 1 . Hodgson „ 10 

16713 Winifred M. Hotigson ,, 7 

16714 Rosalind \'. Hodgson ,, 3 

16715 Ethel M. Tanner, Folkestone ii- 

16716 Jessie H. Tanner ,, 14 

16717 Stanley Edwards ,, 18 

16718 Margaret B. E. Hilderbrand, 

Folkestone .. 8 

16719 Florence A. Hughes, Folke¬ 

stone .. 15 

16720 Eleanora F. M. Hickman, 

- F'olkestone .. 10 

16721 Evan Edwards, Folkestone .. 13 

16722 Violet C. Millar ,. ..11 

16723 Beatrice A. E. OrgUl-Leman, 

Folkestone .. 17 

16724 Ethel H. N. Orgill-Lenian,- 

Folkestone .. 13 

16725 Ethel G, Matthews. Folkestone 12 

16726 Basil G. Mathews, ,, .. 8 

16727 Maud Briggs, Tamworth .. 12 

16728 Laura Briggs ,, *5 

16729 Lilian W. Kaye ,, •• 17 

16730 Ernest E. Kaye ,, -14 

16731 Bessie C. Cummings, Tam- 

worth .. 13 

! 16732 Maude M. C. Cummings, Tani- 
j worth .. 16 

1 16733 Magdalene G. A. Cummings, ^ 

I 16734 Winifred M. C. Cummiiigs, 

Hartford .. 9 

1 16735 Jane Kelson, Folkestone .. 13 
f 16736 Geoffrey T. D. Hickman, 

Folkestone .. 6 

I ^6737 Harriet Lucy, Birmingham .. lo 


AGE 

16738 Kate J. Toker, Folkestone .. 12 

16739 Eleanor R. Jennings, Tam¬ 

worth .. 18 

16740 John C. Cameron, Folkestone ir 

16741 A 1 .ary Barber „ n 

16742 William B. F'enwick ,, 15 

16743 Ida AI. Wagner ,, n 

16744 Edward P. Argylc, T.amworth 6 

16745 Catharine Garby, Sandgate . 20 

16746 Britain C. Whitfield, Tamworth 8 

16747 Efiie Smallwood, Bromwich .. lo 

16748 Henry F. V. Oldham, l-'olke- 

stone .. 10 

16749 Conrad Nicholls, F'olkestone .. ii 

16750 Beatrice A. F'isher, Tamworth 14 
17751 Emily F. Chaffey, Somerset .. 15 
1675a Muriel F. C. S. Daniel, F'olke- 

•stone .. 17 

*6753 Mabel Af. Riley, Folkestone .. 13 

16754 Annabella M. Hamond, Folke¬ 

stone ..12 

16755 Stanley J.Longrigg.Folkcstone 15 

16756 Cecilia B. Dawson ,, 12 

16757 Evelyn Johnston, T.-unworth .. 10 

16758 How.ar(r Edwards, Folkestone 11 

16759 Mary Me l. P. Jonils-Parrv, 

Dolgellv .. 10 

16760 Gentille Clarke, Dolgelly .. 9 

16761 Polly Evans, 1 .ampeter ., 15 

16762 Alicia Roberts, St. Asaphs .. 13 

16763 Fdlen Pierce, Trefriw .. 15 

16764 W. 1 . Riddle, St. Andrew’s .. 10 

16765 Annie H.irnood, Carnarvon.. 17 • 

16766 Elizabeth Roberts, DylTryn .. 18 

16767 Kate AI. Morris, F'estmiog .. 16 

16768 Kitty Evans, Lampeter .. 14 

16769 A. M. Roberts, Abeiystwith .. 16 

16770 Al.abel Jones, Wrexham .. 13 

16771 Alice Edward, Abery’.stwith .. 15 

16772 Anna M. Rowlands, Bangor .. 15 

16773 Martha C. Hughes, Festiniog 15 

16774 F'lorence Allen, Wrexham .. 13 

16775 M. Emily Jones, Bala .. 17 

16776 Jannette Richards, Barmouth 16 

16777 Alary E. Davies, Llanio Roail 13 

16778 Jane Griffith, Carnar\-on .. 14 

16779 Nellie Wray, Dolgelly 10 

16780 Clara Hunt, Towyn .. la 

16781 Jennie Roberts, Penygroes .. 15 

16782 Alargaret E. Jones - Parry, 

Criccieth .. 14 

16783 Jeanie Watkins, Criccicth .. 15 

16784 Susy Roberts, Conven .. 15 

16785 Lilly Roberts ,, ..14 

16786 Elizabeth Jones, Towyn .. 14 

16787 Alarj’ Williams, Penman Pool 15 

16788 Mary Jones, Dtilgelly .. ii 

16789 Sissie Anwyl, Ca’erwys .. 13 

16790 Sarah M. Morgan, Dyffryii .. 13 

16791 M.S. I. lones-Parry, Dolgelly 7 

16792 Jessie AI. Rowland, Wrexham 13 

16793 Florence H. Rowland •• ^4 

16794 Anne T. Williams, Barmouth .. 12 

1679s BertaEdward, Aberystwith .. ii 

16796 M. Iman, Bala .. 16 

16797 F'. C. Tale, Corwen •. 9 

167^ Shotto Douglas, St. Andrew’s 9 
16799 R. T. Boothley .t “ 

16^ Bertha Jones, Wrexjiam .. 13 

16801 Maty H. Hughes, Criccieth .. 12 

16802 Sophie Jones, Boeth .. 12 

16803 Elizabeth Roberts, Dolgelly .. 19 

16804 Blanche Rowland, Wrexham.. 9 
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i 6&)5 Kate liujjlies, Oswestry . 13 

16806 Jennie lillis, LlaiuUlerfel .. 14 

16807 "Slyfanury Roberts, Dolj^elly.. 15 

16808 Hthei- Ii,I*'lSTKK,lronbriui'e 14 

16809 Alice M. Shore, korinby ., 8 

16810 Hnhly K. Fox ,, . . 8 

16811 Fditn M. Quinn ,, ..8 

16812 ItaliaC. Cao, Fgreinont •• 7 

16813 M. Mabel C. Cinninins, Egre- 

niont .. 17 

16814 Dora M. Kendall, Lostwithiel 14 

16815 Lennox Kendall ,, ii 

16816 Reginald J. llrocksop, Walsall 13 

16817 Marion Brocksop ,, ii 

16818 Arthur Brocksop ,, 10 

16819 Ellis H Brocksop „ ■ 5 

16820 Kate Marriott ,, ..11 

16821 Annie L. Marriott ,, • • 9 

16822 Minnie C.GroothofT.Ironbridge 15 

16823 Lucy S. Page ,, ..14 

16824 Harrington Page „ .. 12 

16825 Annie M. Wilcox ,, .. 10 

16826 William Wilson ,, .. 8 

16827 George E. Davies, Coalbrook- 

dale • • 9 

16828 Helen F. Bartley, Ironbridge 11 

16829 Percy R. Bartley ,, 7 

16830 Gertrude C. Cowlishaw, New 

Swindon .. i6 

16831 Tliom.as S. Goudge, New 

Swindon • • 11 

16832 I'rank T. Watkis, Ironbridge 17 

16833 Edgar F\ Watkis ,, 12 

16834 lirnest G. Watkis ‘ „ 9 

168^ Bertram S. Watkis ,, 7 

16836 Bertha L. Watkis ,, 15 

16837 Emily B. Watkis „ 10 

16838 Dora Harker, Seaforth .. 11 

16839 Sarah Harker ,, • • 9 

16840 Jessie M. Harker „ .. 6 

16841 Cora E. Fisher, Ironbridge .. 11 

16842 Ida R. Fisher „ .. 9 

16843 Fdith F. E. Fisher ,, • • 7 

16844 Sallic Doughty, Jackfield .. 13 

16845 Edgar J.Corbridge, Ironbridge 8 

16846 Mary H, Corbridge „ 6 

16847 Ellen Rowlands, Criccieth .. "ii 

16848 Margaret A. MeKie ,, • •• 15 

16849 Richard T. Williams ,, 13 

16850 Mary Williams ,, •• 15 

16851 Eleanor H Branford, Iron- 

bridge . . 11 

16852 Thomas Branford, Ironbridge 13 

16853 John H. Branford ,, 15 

16854 Richard Davies, Madely .. 12 

16855 Sarah A- Davies ,, ..14 

16856 Joseph Fox, Ironbridge .. 13 

16857 Annie Slater „ .. 15 

16858 Charles G. Postance, Liverpool 17 

16859 Marianne Blood, Formby .. 7 

16860 Madaleine L. Footner, Wilms- 

low ' ..11 

16861 Marion N. Elies, Kensington.. 16 

16862 Harriett Harding, Atherstone 20 

16863 Albert E. Jones, Manchester.. 11 

16864 Florence Keeling, Brundell- 

sands .. 14 

16865 Kate ■A- Webb, Winchester .. 14 

16866 William H. Webb ,, .. 13 

16867 Evelyn C. Woodyatt, Lichfield 13 

16868 Frederick G. Peck, Leiston .. 10 

16869 Catherine A. Padday, Kensing¬ 

ton .. 11 

16870 Eva G. P'ooks, Kensington .. 9 

16871 Maud M. Maniey ,, • •• 14 

16872 Nora C. Crawford, Annan .. 14 

16873 Leonard AV. Thomas, AVool- 

wich . . 18 

16874 Gertrude A. Thomas, E. Dul¬ 

wich .. 8 

16875 Arthur 11. Thomas, E. Dulwich 6 

16876 Harry E. Peake, AVoolwich .. 8 

16877 Loyalty Peake n ..6 

16878 Cecil B. Peake ., • • 5 

16879 Marion C. Carrell, E. Dulwich 15 

16880 Herbert A. Carrell ,. 13 

16881 F'lorence A. Carrell „ . i-j 

16882 Mabel A. Carrell ,, 10 

16883 Ada R. Carrell „ 9 

16884 Jessie A. Roughton . ,, 13 

16885 Helen AVildman, Colne ,. , 13 

16886 Edith M. Taylor, Hayes .. 10 

16887 Evelyn Bell, Egremont .. 12 

16888 Margaret Rae, Glasgow .. 10 

16889 Dora C. Brown, Hackney .. 10 

16890 Gertrude J. Boyd, Dresden 

(Saxony) .. n 

16891 Efiie Nicholls, Liverpool .. 15 

168^Jane Reid, Rothesjiy ..19 

16893 Miriam Pratt, Barnet .. n 

16894 Emma E. Bell, Epping .. 12 

16895 Tohn L- AVaterman, ^iaidstone 14 

16896 Robert Templeman, Stamford 12 

16897 AValter McCarraher, Rock 

Rtirry 12 

16898 M. H. McCarrahor,RockFerry 10 

16899 Mabel E. McCarraher ,, 5 

16900 Harold J. McCarraher „ 8 

16^1 Lilian S. Maude, AVestgate-on- 

Sea . . 12 

16902 Thomas P. George, Pembroke 14 

16903 Leslie L. R. Hausburg, Pens- 

hurst ..10 

16904 Campbell Hausburg,Penshurst 8 

16^5 Elise Crendiropoulo, Tagan¬ 
rog (Russia) .. 19 

A(;h 

16906 Mary Crendiropoulo, Tagan¬ 

rog (Rus.sia) .. 16 

16907 V'irgmie Crendiropoulo,Tagan¬ 

rog (Russia) .. 12 

16908 Lucy M. Gates, Lee .. 17 

16^ Ada B. Gates ,, ..14 

1691a Maud M. Dean ,, ..14 

16911 Jennie C. Shuter, Chelsea .. 13 

16912 I)riue Arnold, Atherstone .. 14 

16913 Kate Arnold „ .. 13 

16914 Minnie M. Taplin, High 

AVycombe ..12 

16915 Eva Christy, Chignal .. 14 

16916 Rolph C. Cowper, Edinburgh 11 

16917 Sidney E. Cruse, Liverpool ,. 13 

16918 Nellie Taylor, Brighton .. I'l 

16919 Lucy A. Beck, Leamington .. 14 

16920 Edith M. Oakeley, Shrewsbury 17 

16921 Hilda Gordon, Leamington .. 15 

16922 F'lorence M. Cadwick, Man¬ 

chester .. 12 

16923 Charlotte M. AVilliams, Rugby 17 

16924 Annie L. Bradley, Leamington 15 

16^5 Rebecca A Tearwood ,, 16 

16^ Juliet A'^. Jackson „ 15 

16^7 Mary Stowell ,, 17 

16928 Rosetta Coulson, Selhurst .. 16 

16929 Lucy R. B. Coulson „ .. 2c 

16930 Miranda A. C. Coulson ., ‘ ..9 

16931 Emmeline Pattenden, Sadbury 11 

16932 Louisa Staiiley, Brighton ..11 

16933 Nellie Stanley ,, ••9 

16934 Edith L. Stedall, Hamp.stead.. 12 

16935 L-ionel C. AV. Nunn, Kentish 

Town .. 13 

16936 George C. AVHEELER, Dul¬ 

wich. .. 10 

*6937 Honor C. C. AVheeler, Dul¬ 
wich. .. 8 

16938 Bertie AVheeler, E. Dulwich .. 3 

16939 Fanny E. Marsh •• ..16 

16940 Jane C. Owen ,, •• 13 

16941 Alfred J. Hudson ,, .. 12 

16942 Harold E. Hudson ,, ..10 

16^3 Edmund F. Hudson ,, ..6 

16944 Oswald F. Hudson ,, ••4 

>^^45 John S. Annesley ,, ..10 

16946 Francis C. Annesley ,, .. 11 

16947 Kate B. Annesley •• •• >3 

16948 AA’illiam C. Annesley ,, ..19 

16^9 Frederick Shawe ,, ..20 

16950 Meyrick L. Shawe „ ..10 

16951 Harriet M. Sliawe „ ..18 

16952 Florence R. Shawe ,, ..11 

^^53 George R, Garthome ,, •. 9 

16954 Agnes S. Garthorne ,, ..11 

16955 Rose Garthorne „ •. 7 

16956 Harold R. Garthorne ,, . 13 

16957 Gertrude A. Garthorne ,, -. 15 

16958 Douglas M. Hanna, Forest Hill 9 

16959 Rclith A. Harling, E. Dulwich 10 

16^ Caroline F. Harlmg ,, 11 

i6^i F'lorence M. Honour ,, 12 

16^2 Hettie Honour ,, 9 

1603 Lizzie Honour ., ii 

1604 Emily Colyer . , ,, 11 

16965 Ada Colyer ' ,, 15 

16^ Ebenezer Dalton ,, 11 

1607 Albert Dalton ,, 9 

16^ Samuel Dalton ,, ; 5 

16^ A. J. Toppin ,, 11 

16970 A. M. Toppin , „ 13 

16971 Emily Haswell ,, 20 

16972 Jessie Haswell ,, ■ 12 

16973 Blanche Haswell ,. 11 

16974 Mildred Haswell „ 9 

16975 Annie Moon ,, 19 

16976 Sidney Hill „ n 

16977 Annie Hill „ q 

16978 Edith Hill ■ „ 7 

16979 CarolineM.McLean ,, 14 

16^1 Maud J. Hubble „ 7 

16981 Grace "Kl. Hubble „ q 

16982 Harry ]•:. Hubble „ n 

16983 Ada Bingham ,, 7 

16984 Amy Bingham ,, e 

16985 Edwin AV. Prust ,, 7 

1606 Arthur J. Prust „ 6 

1607 Kathleen Richmond, Crouch 

End .. 11 

16988 Archibald AVhyte, North Leitli 10 
i 609 Tames AVhyte „ 12 

i60o William Laidlow ,, ii 

16991 George R. Laidlow ,, n 

16992 Elizabeth M. Mitchell ,, 8 

16993 Edward F. Mitchell ,, 15 

16994 Magnus Robertson ,, 12 

Jane Robertson ,, 6 

1690 Kate Robertson ,, 8 

1607 Lizzie Robertson ,, 11 

1608 Agnes Robertson ,, 5 

1609 John Robert.son „ 3 

17000 Bella Robertson ; ,, 14 

17001 Jane Robertson ,, 12 

17002 Je.ssie Bl.ackwood ,, 7 

17003 James Bl.-ickwood ,, 10 

17004 Willi.am Blackwood ,, 12 

17005 Maggie R. Blackwood ,, 14 

17006 Andrew Blackwood ,, 3 

17007 Mary R. Blackwood „ 15 

17008 Janet Kennedy ,, 5 

17009 Agnes Kennedy ,, n 

1010 John Kennedy ,, 7 

17011 Catherine Kennedy „ 9 

17012 Maggie Kennedy „ 13 

17013 Flinton D. Anderson ,, 14 

AGE 

17014 AVilliam Anderson, North Leith 8 

1015 Robert Anderson ,, 5 

1016 lohn Anderson ,, 12 

1017 David Anderson ,, 16 

1018 Thomas .Anderson ' ,, 16 

10X9 Jane Anderson ,, 6 

17020 Elizabeth Anderson „ 3 

17021 Jane Lawson „ 9 

17022 Maggie B. Lawson ,, 3 

1023 James Neill >• 

17024 Richard Neill „ 8 

17025 Thomas G. Neill ,, 10 

17026 Archibald Robinson ,, 6 

17027 Charles Ritchie ,, 12 

17028 John Gourlay ,, 12 

17029 Alexander Trotter, Edinburgh 12 

1030 John J. Hutton, North Leith 11 

1031 Alfred A. E. AV’atssn ,, 10 

17032 David Leask ,, 11 

1033 Andrew Paterson •• ® 

17034 Hugh Mackay ,, 8 

17035 AVilliam Clark ,, 10 

1036 George Marr ,, 12 

17037 Robert McTaren ,, 10 

17038 John AVallace ,, 19 

17039 William F'orrester ,, 18 

17040 Andrew Hislop ,, 20 

17041 MA'RA S. Evan.S, Edinburgh.. 13 

17042 Annie Martin ,, ..15 

17043 Mary Macintosh ,, .. i.q 

17044 Agnes Me Naught ,, ..15 

17045 G. Symington „ ..11 

17046 Harriet J. Roger ,, . 13 

17047 Lizzie A'eitch „ .. 16 

17048 Caroline Sangster ,, ..17 

17049 Lena Arnot ,, . 17 

17050 Cristina Gray „ ..14 

17051 Jessie Davidson ,, ..16 

17052 ftlaggie Byers „ •• i5 

17053 Mary Ronald ,, .. 15 

17054 Jamnna Glen ,, ..16 

17055 Georjne Latta „ .. 14 

17056 Jane Young, AV'. Calder .. 14 

17057 alary Dick, Edinburgh .. 14 

1058 Louisa Steele ,, .. 14 

17059 Annie B. Croae ,, • • 13 

17060 M.aggieJ.Cairns ,, ., 14 

17061 Alice R. Robertson,Edinburgh 15 
1062 Ella Macintosh, Inverness .. 13 

1703 Mary Andrew, Edinburgh .. 14 

1704 Lizzie Elliot ,, • • 13 

1705 Annie F'orbes ,, ..12 

17066 Lizzie AVebster ,, • • 13 

17067 Jane Bryce, Loanhead .. 14 

17068 Joanna Bryce ,, ..12 

17069 Winnie Mackenzie ,, .. 15 

1070 Emily Mackenzie ,, ..13 

17071 Barbara McAdam,Sloane St.,L. 13 

17072 A. Gordon, Edinburgh •. 15 

1700 Florence Gleig, Linlithgow .. 12 

17074 Janet Gibb, Edinburgh .. 16 

17075 Rose Gordon ,, ••13 

17076 Alice Ramondi ,, ..‘14 

1700 Bertha Addison ,, •• 13 

17078 Mary Procter „ .. 14 

17079 Annie F'raser . ,, .. 12 

17080 Edith Brown ,, .. 14 

17081 Fanny Kennedy ,, • • *3 

17082 Eleanor Dalgleish, Leith .. 14 

17083 Annie C. King, AVishaw .. 13 

17084 Maggie Swanson, Edinburgh.. 15 

17085 Isabella'riiomson ,, ..15 

17086 Annie Allison , ,, .. ic 

17087 Elizabeth Small < ,, .. 14 

17088 Janet F’razer „ ..14 

17089Maggie J.'AViLson „ ..14 

17090 Kate Hender.son, Leith .. 14 

17091 Ellen McGibbon, Edinburgh.. 15 
17092 Constance Bar iiNi)T,Liver- 

pool ..12 

17093 Fanny Callow, Liverpool .. 13 

17094 Hannah Roberts ,, ..14 

17095 Hannah Dean ,, ..14 

1700 .Sarah Ann AVard ,, .. 13 

17097 Selina Butterworth ,, .. 15 

1700 Maggie Littler „ ..14 

17099 Annie Shepherd ,, ••13 

17100 Lizzie Davies - ,, .. 13 

17101 Louisa Swan ,, • • 15 

17102 Sarah Chick „ ..14 

17103 Florence Payne ,, .. 12 

17104 Elizabeth A^oung „ .. 14 

17105 Maggie Tonkin.son ,, .. 16 

17106 Agnes Myres ,, .15 

1007 Annie Bryne ,, ••15 

1008 Adelaiue Morrison ,, .. 1^ 

17109 Ada AVard „ ..9 

17110 Ro.se Erskine „ ..16 

17111 Bella Littler „ ,. 11 

17112 Mary Johnson „ .. n 

17113 Maggie Salmon ,, ..9 

17114 Minnie Kissack „ .. ji 

17115 Mary Kiss.nck „ .. 12 

17116 Lydia Bennett „ .. 9 

171-17 Maria Upton ,, ..8 

17118 Susan Derry ,, ..13 

17119 Laura Langmaid „ ..12 

17120 Dora Callow „ ..11 

1712X Emily Spencer ,, ..8 

17122 Mary Lawrenson ,, ..14 

17123 J.anet P.arker „ ‘ .,14 

17124 Kate Laird • ,, •• 15 

17125 Lizzie Sims ,, .,14 

100 Lizzie Leek ,, ..13 

X7127 Emily Hough ,, ..12 

17128 Jane Cave ,, ..13 

AGE 

17129 Mary A. Spencer, Liverpool.. 12 

17130 Lizzie Burr „ ..11 

1713X Harriet Barrow ,, ..12 

1032 Lucy Stanyer ,, .. ii 

1033 Ellen Booth ,, •. 12 

17134 AVilhelmina Islay ,, •• 9 

17135 Annie A'oung ,, ..8 

1036 Hannah Stoddart ,, ..11 

17137 Annie Jones „ .. 8 

17138 Emily Walker ,, ..10 

17139 Polly F'ord ‘ ,, .. 14 

X7140 GebeccaA.Noltenus ,, ..12 

17141 Theodore M. Noltenus, Liver; 

pool .. 9 

17142 Lucy H. Noltenus, Liverpool 8 

17143 Alice m. Bucki.\gha.m, 

Norwich .. 19 

17144 F. May Buckingham, Norwich 8 

1045 Ernest H. Buckingham ,, 9 

1046 Ethel Buckingham ,, 15 

1047 Jessie M. Budeingham .• “ 

17148 Horace C. Buckingham „ 5 

17149 F'anny M. Buckingham „ . 16 

1710 Stewart Baker ,, /10 

17151 Louis Baker ,, 7 

17152 Hattie Tillett ',, 14 

17153 Mary J. Tillett b „ . 10 

1054 Eliza Steward ,, 11 

17155 Rosetta Rudling ,, 11 

J7156 Alice M. Ringer ,, . 10 

17157 Edith Rushmer n ' 9 

17158 Jane Mann „ 9 

17^59 G. Mann ,, 7 

i06o Alary A. Mitchell, Lowestoft.. 13 

17161 Rebecca Mitchell ,, ..12 

17162 Katherine Allen, Long Stratton 18 

1063 M. Howard, Colchester .. 17 

17164 Clara M. Buckingham .. 14 

17165 Ada G. Buckingham . 11 

17166 Lily Howes, Norwich .. 19 

17167 Ellen M. Beeve, Thorpe .. 14 

17108 Rosa Lam, Norwich .. 11 

17169 Emily S. Mollat, Finsbury 

Park, N. .. 13 

17170 Dora Kezia Messent, Finsbury 

Park,N. .. 10 

17171 Thomas Chamberlain, Lowe¬ 

stoft .. 12 

17172 Sarah Baker, Lowestoft .. 19 

17173 Lucy G. Chamberlain, Lowe¬ 

stoft .. 10 

17174 Lucy C. Shalders, Norwich .. 11 

17175 Alice Andrews ,, - - 17 

17176 Sophia Matthews, Buxton .. 6 

17177 Richard H.Matthews „ .. lo 

17178 Matilda Matthews ,. ..7 

1710 Ethel Matthew'S ,, .. ii 

17180 Kate Matthews ,, ..13 

17181 Adeline Matthews ,, ..13 

17182 Jane Jones, Norwich .. 18 

17183 Ellen G. Hill „ .. 14 

17184 Alice M. Hill „ ..18 

17185 Edith J. Hill „ ..16 

17186 Thomas Howe, Lowestoft .. 16 

1087 Arthur Giles ,, ..12 

17188 Alison H. Moffat ,, •• ^7 

17189 Elizabeth Rutland, Norwich .. 17 

17190 F'lorence E. Andrews „ •« 9 

17191 Annie E. Andrews ,, .. 10 

17192 Torry McCulloch, Columbus 

(America) .. 8 

17193 AVilliam M. Andrews, Norwich 7 

17194 Louisa E. Andrews „ 12 

17195 Charles G. Andrews „ 13 

17196 Ada E. Pigg „ 16 

17197 Ella M. Pigg „ 13 

1710 Annie M. Pigg ,, yj 

1710 Isaac N.To\VERS,Newcastle- 

on-'l'yne .. 13 

17200 Harry H. Towers, Newcastle.. 5 

17201 Charlotte E. Towers ,, ..8 

17202 AVilliam B. Towers ,, ..16 

17203 Eiiiina Towers „ .. 10 

17204 John G. Mayne ,, .. n 

17205 Archie Lidgate „ ..8 

1720 John Bell, Gosforth .. 15 

17207 Agnes AVilson, Newcastle .. 17 

17208 Olive Atkinson „ 10 

17209 Mary Robertson ,, 15 

17210 Charles F'reeman „ 14 

17211 John Sunnah ,, 16 

17212 Charles Tail „ 10 

17213 R. A. Scott ,, 11 

17214 E. R. Hardie ,, jo 

17215 G. AV. Moore „ 9 

17216 F'rederick Ives ,, 14 

17217 George Birkett ,, 9 

17218 John R. Strathern ,, 16 

17219 Robert Innerd ,, n 

17220 George Burkharilt ,, 10 

1722X Elizabeth Stewart „ 16 

17222 James B. AVylie ,, 8 

17223 Annie Cooper ,, 8 

17224 FIsther Hales „ 8 

17225 E. C. AVainer ,, 7 

17226 George F. Lee ,, n 

17227 Annie AVilliams „ 10 

17228 Frank Hymers ,, i6 

17229 AVilliam Marr ,, n 

17230 A. J. I^lgleish ,, 12 

17231 John T. Stott ,, 14 

17232 AVHIiam R. Stott ,, 11 

17233 John J. Wnllnce ,, q 

17234 AVilliam T. AVallace „ 12 

^7235 AV^illiam Morpeth ,, ir 

100 M. E. Morpetli ,, 8 
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17237 Nelson Drummond, Newcastle 13 

17238 Mary J. Drummond ,, 10 

17239 li. M. Plutchinson „ 8 

17240 F. W. Hutchinson ,, 14 

j 7241 Margaret J. R Clark,, ir 

17242 Annie C. Clark * „ 13 

17243 Th mias P. Ridley ,, 7 

17244 Alexander J, Rufley ,, 6 

17245 Ernest Storey ,, 10 

17246 Charles F. Storey ,, 12 

17247 George W. Blount ,, 9 

17248 David Blount ,, 11 

17249 George R. Morton ,, 10 

17250 Sarah J. Morton „ 12 

17251C. R, M. Lewins „ 6 

172^2 Laura E. Lewins ,, 9 

17253 Ettie Lewins „ 12 

17254 Lillie Lewins ,, 13 

17255 Hilda K.M.Brown, Finchley 14 

17256 Fanny Wallace ,, 16 

17257 M.M.Freeman,Westminster,L. 15 

17258 Anthony Belt, Ealing .. i8 

17259 Thomas Belt ,, .. 14 

17260 Kathleen Kirke, Newark .. 18 

17261 Nillie Kirke ,, ••15 

17262 Clara Spink, Hackney .. 19 

17263 Mary Spink ,, •• 13 

17264 J. Simmomls, Finchley •• 14 

17265 L. Simmonds ,, ..12 

172*6 L. A. Webb,LancasterGate, L. 17 

17267 M. E. Webb ,, 15 

17268 Dora Smith, Finchley .. 8 

17269 M. G. Bnnfather, Tliame 13 

17270 Alice D. 13obson, Finchley .. 7 

17271 Allan Dobson ,, .. 6 

17272 D. C. Hare, W. Bath .. 5 

17273 M. C. Hare ,, .. 9 

17274 A. M. Hare ,, •• ii 

17275 H. J. Hare ,, •• 13 

17276 R.II. Hare ,, .. 14 

17277 A. J. Mayne ,, ••13 

17278 Horace Mayne ,, .. 5 

17279 G. H. Mayne, Bayswater .. 14 

17280 H. A Mayne ,. .. ii 

17281 Emily Stapleton, Totteridge .. 8 

17282 John Stapleton ,, ..6 

17283 Louisa Stapleton ,, •• 10 

17284 Gertrude Stapleton „ ••13 

17285 Hubert M. Brown, Finchley •• 15 

17286 Lucy Dobson ,, •• 9 

17287 Annie Field, Barnet • • 17 

17288 M. P'ellows, W. Bath .. 15 

17289 M. Waldock, Finchley .. it 

17290 Francis Couzens ,, ..19 

17291 Edith Stevens ,, ..19 

17292 Martha Jones, Hackney .. 13 

17293 Laura Mair, Ealing • • 4 

17294 Alfred Spink, Finchl y .. 16 

17295 Fanny J ohnson „ • • 15 

172^ Rose Ransom ,. •• 15 

17297 Amy Gray, Ripon •• 17 

172^ Lizzie Hamilton, Finchley • • 12 

17299 Ida Martindale ,, ..12 

17300 Winnie Porter ,, •• u 

17301 Jesjrie Arbon, Swanage . 16 

17302 Edith Elliott, Torrington Park 15 

17303 Nellie Williams, Finchley .. 17 

17304 Amy Williams, New Brentford 15 

17305 Constance deV. Wells, Gosport 15 

17306 Amy F. Russell, Finchley •. 12 

17307 Kathleen Russell „ • • 16 

17308 Marie E. de Buisseret, 

Willebroeck (Beljilum) .. 16 

17309 Louisa Dalemans, Capelle au 

Bois (Belgium) •• 10 

17310 J. Mertens, Capelle au Bois 9 

17311 Louise Yanssens ,, 14 

17312 Justine Dedecker ,, 9 

17313 liudolie Verbruggen ,, 9 

17314 Cdline De Maeyer „ 12 

17313 Tlniriise Stevens ,. 9 

17316 Justine Goossens ,, 12 

17317 Marie V’erbruggen ,, 10 

17318 Virginie dejonghe ,, n 

17319 F'lore Maes ,, n 

17320 Rosalie Vandeven ,, 11 

17321 Antoinette P'ierens „ 11 

17322 Amtilie Vercauteren ,, 13 

17323 Louise Vanseybroeck „ 12 

17324 Louise Peeters ,1 • 14 

17325 Marie Mertens ,• l 8 

17326 Leonie Peeters „ n 

17^7 VirginieTeck 13 

17328 Jeanne Mertens ,, 8 

17329 Louise Vanpraet ,, 12 

17330 Louise Bonus ,, . 8 

17331 Cl^menceRobberechts „ 9 

17332 Melanie Ceulemans ,, 9 

17333 Colette Vleminekx „ 10 

17334 Marie Waerebeeck ,, 9 

17335 Marie Tierens ,, 9 

17336 Maria Vanzegbfoech ,, 10 

17337 Sophie Tierens ,, 9 

17338 Leonie Vanderzypen „ 10 

17339 Jeanne Meyers „ 9 

17340 Seraphine Debuyzer ,, 9 

17341 Liontinc Moortgat ,, 8 

17342 Jeaime Verlinden ,, 13 

17343 Sophie de Hollander „ 14 

17344 Amandine Versago „ 13 

17345 Marie Delplangue ,, 10 

17346 Hortensc Van Asch „ 12 

17347 Marie de Hollander ,, 17 

17348 Marie Libot 10 

17349 Maria Veekmans ,, n 

17350 Sophie Schampaert ,, n 

AGE 

17351 Marie Dalemans,Capelle auBois 8 

17352 Marie Vermeiren ,, 10 

17353 Marie Vandenbergh ,, 13 

17354 Hortense Vissers ,, 11 

17355 ^Lric Teck „ ii 

17356 Marie Guns ,, 10 

17357 Marie Vanhovc „ 10 

17358 Marie Pateet ,, 9 

17359 Julia F. Edwards, Birmingham 14 

17360 Adeline M, Edwards, York .. 15 

17361 MaryE. Vause „ ..13 

17362 Clara Clark ,, ..14 

17363 Matilda Weatherill ,, ..17 

17364 Lucy Ogden. Leeds .. 17 

17365 Mildred Scott, York .. 16 

17366 Alice A. Snarry, Malton ,. 14 

17367 Caroline Banner, Hampstead 14 

17368 Mary C. Coates, Peterborough 11 

17369 Honie Weatherill. York .. 15 

17370 Robert Wear, Hexham-on- 

Tyne .. 14 

17371 Laurence G. Oldfield, 

Sevenoaks .. 6 

17372 Ernest W. Birt, Clapton .. 8 

17373 Arthur W. Birt ., ..5 

17374 L.illie Oldlield, Highi)ury .. 19 

17375 Martin P. Oldfield ,, ..14 

17376 II. H. Kitto, Stoke Newington 16 

17377 Florence E. Kitto ,, 14 

17378 Hugh H. Kitto ,, 13 

17379 Sydney P. Kitto ,, 12 

17380 Grace Kitto ,, 10 

17381 Rose E. Kitto ,, 9 

17382 Ewart Kitto ,, 8 

17383 James R. Kitto ,, 5 

17384 Edward P'arries ,, 6 

17385 George Framjiton ,, 6 

17386 Gertrude Bastin ,, 20 

17387 Marcus Warner ,, 7 

17388 Owen G. Tylor f. 7 

17389 Bertha M. Sawer ,, 6 

17390 Noel Broomhall ,, 10 

17391 Annie M. Broomhall ,, 8 

17392 Benjamin Broomhall ,, 7 

17393 Reginald Pennington, CUipton 11 

17394 Constance Pennington ,, 7 

17395 Gertrude Pennington ,, 5 

17396 Maurice Pound ,, 10 

17397 Edith M. Pound ,, ii 

173^ Eleanor A. Pound ,, 8 

17399 Osborne Pound ,, 7 

17400 P'anny Lyons, Kennington, L. 11 

17401 Amelia Lyons ,, 9 

17402 Nelly Lyons ,, 7 

17403 Edith Archer, Aldred Rd, L. 10 

17404 Emma Lyons, Kennington, L. 12 

17405 Mary A. Goodman ,, 9 

17406 Alice Goddard ,, 16 

17407 Charles Goddard ,, 10 

17408 Sarah Goddard ,. 13 

17409 Emanuel Wiggins ,, 10 

17410 Arthur Wiggins ., 8 

17411 James Goodman ,, 8 

17412 Rose Flaxman, Brixton, L. .. 13 

17413 William Flaxman „ .. 10 

17414 George Harris, Kennington, L. 8 

17415 Elizalieth Duckering „ 12 

17416 Elizabeth Goodman ,, ii 

17417 Eliza Fenner „ 8 

17418 Carry Marsh ,, 10 

17419 Annie Duckering ,, 8 

17420 Alice Ahrens ,, 11 

17421 Ellen Studd, Stamford Hill .. 16 

17422 Edith M.LiiWis.Wlvrhmptn. 13 

17423 Mary Hunt ,, 12 

17424 William IL Lee ,, 9 

17425 Fred Bartleet, Aston .. 11 

17426 HenryBarnett,Wolverhampton 9 

17427 Gertrude Lloyd ,, 12 

17428 Annie Lathe ,, ii 

17429 Florence Lee ,, 8 

17430 Amy Matthews ,, 16 

17431 Theresa Solloin .. 11 

17432 Edith Cutler ,, 10 

17433 Sidney Legg, Bilston .. 8 

17434 Ernest Piper, Wolverhampton ii 

17435 Gertrude Legg, Bilston .. 14 

17436 Mabel Legg ,, .. 12 

17437 F. M.Williams.Wolverhampton 11 

17438 Annie Hoperoft „ 14 

17439 Fanny Hoperoft „ 10 

17440 Amelia Rowley ,, 9 

17441 Eliza L. Rowley „ 14 

17442 Thos. E. Hill • 11 

17443 Alice B. Barnett ,. ii 

17444 Florence E. Barnett ,, 14 

17445 Flossie Eunson ,. 7 

17446 Annie Wilson ., 10 

17447 Annie Gibson ,, 13 

17448 Lizzie Gibson ,. 12 

17449 Annie B. Hunt .. 10 

17450 Harold van Tromp.Shrewsbury ii 

17451 Alice E. Dawson, W’hampton 13 

17452 Madeleine Cabave, Weybridge 13 

17453 Louisa Ward, Wolverhampton 13 

17454 Amy L. Piper „ 8 

17455 Blanche E. Jolly ,, n 

17456 Gertrude A. Edgertoii, Aston 7 

17457 Polly K. Evans .. 12 

17458 Harold H.Warmington.Diulley ii 

17459 Hmily Katherain, Birminghani 15 

17460 HenryShenton.Wolverhampton 8 

17461 Elizabeth Pearson ,, 10 

17462 Hannah Mountford .. 12 

17463 Arthur H. Smith „ 8 

17464 Thomas Pearson ,, 8 

AGE 

17465 Minnie Foster,Wolverhampton 10 
7466 Albert Hilt ,, 

17467 Edith Williams, Birmingham.. 7 

7468 Joseph Shenton, Wolverhamp¬ 

ton .. 10 

7469 Gertie Williams, Birmingham 9 

7470 Hilda Turton, Wolverhampton 13 

7471 Grace Banks ,, 15 

7472 Mary L. Legge ,, 13 

7473 Blanche K. Scott, Sydenham i‘i 

7474 Sarah Hayward, Crayford .. 16 

7475 Rebecca Millar, Rotherhithe.. 15 

7476 William Millar ,, ..13 

7477 Emma Langton, Folkestone .. 7 

7478 Evelyn Marston, Sleaford .. 10 

7479 Gertrude Marston ,, ..12 

7480 Beatrice Southwood, Ilavant.. 12 

7481 Ida H. L. Hallows, Forest Hill 12 

7482 Beatrice Stanyer, Southport .. 10 

7483 Mary J. Wright, Worcester .. 7 

7484 Jane 0. Wright ,, n 

7485 MADELINE Crocket, Liver¬ 

pool .. 14 

7486 May Jackson, Fairfield ., 14 

7487 Crissy Ground ,,' ..8 

7488 Annie Broster, Wallasey Lodge 13 

7489 Annie Ridley, Tue Brook .. 13 

7490 A, M. Matthews, Fairfield .. 12 

7491 Beatrice Hargreaves ,, ..14 

7492 Annie Lowler ,, ..16 

7493 Amy Cottle ,, ..12 

7494 Leonard Lewis, Derby .. 10 

7495 Harry Holland. Pairfield .. 8 

7496 Emily Holland ,, ..10 

7497 Nelly Mercer ,, ..12 

7498 Alex Carruthers, Liverpool .. 13 

7499 Ada Pre.ston, Fairfield .. 16 

7500 Alice Ground ,, .. 10 

7501 Minnie Ide „ ..12 

7502 Lucia Passoni ,, .. 8 

7503 .Maggie Reid „ .. ii 

7504 Ruth Ground „ . • 4 

7505 May Lawten „ .,11 

7506 Florence Crewe ,, ..10 

7507 Alice Bertvyis ,, .. 12 

7508 May Robinson ,, .. 10 

7509 Gerty Mercer „ ..8 

7510 Katie Withey „ .. 7 

7511 Nellie Keppie ,, ..10 

7512 George Crewe ,, ..6 

7513 Percy Stanley ,, •• 7 

7514 Maggie Milner, Tue Brook .. ij 

7515 Emily Crewe. Fairfield .. 9 

7516 Ada Pilkington ,, .. 8 

7517 Eva Cotterell ,, ••9 

7518 Edith Hannan „ .. 8 

7519 May Keppie ,, ••9 

7520 Lily Scott ,, ..15 

7521 Agnes Hall, Liverpool .. 14 

7522 Jessie P. Bew ,, ••15 

7523 Laura Durandu, F'airfield .. 13 

7524 Clara Sammons ,, • • 13 

7525 Ada Sammons ,. ••9 

7526 Nellie Milner, Tue Brook ,. 10 

7527 Alice Hillmen, F'airfield .. 10 

7528 Margaretta Hall ,, ••3 

7529 Edith Hall ,, .. 12 

7530 Clara Miller, ^Yaterloo .. 14 

7531 Nellie Sammons, F'airfield .. 16 

7532 Blanche Read ,, ••9 

7533 F3thel Thompson ,, ••7 

7534 Ronnie Keppie ,, .. 6 

7535 Florence Stanley ,, ..9 

7536 Amy L. Marsh, Harrogate .. 11 

7537 Etheldreda Marsh ,, .,8 

7538 Anita M. Marsh ,, •• 5 

7539 George Marsh „ • • 3 

7540 Amelia M. Keith, Aberdeen .. 11 

7541 Katherine E. Roger,Edinburgh ii 

7542 Maria Lawrance ,, ..10 

7543 George Gidman, Liverpool .. 12 

7544 Florence Rigid', Birchfield 13 

7545 Sidney Vaughton, Birniinghaiit 13 

7546 Florence Cooper, Erdington .. 12 

7547 Florence Thornton, Birchfield 14 

7548 Mary J. Davis, Handsworth .. 20 

7549 Ada M. Swain ,, .. ii 

7550 Emily Kelland, Birmingham .. 14 

7531 Hannah E. M’alker ,, ..16 

7552 Annie Benton „ .. 12 

7553 Bessie Hemming, Handsworth 14 

7554 Florence E. Mavitta, Birchfield 7 

7555 -A-”*! Cooper, Birminghain .. 18 

7556 Georgina DavLs, Handsworth.. 19 

7557 AValter Vaughton, Biriningham 9 

7558 Eliza Ward, Willenhall .. 11 

7559 Mary Heimning, Handsworth 19 

7560 Eliza A. Davis ,, ..12 

7561 Ellen A. Cooper, Erilington .. 13 

7562 Lucy Hockley, Birniingliam .. 10 

7563 Henry Nash, Handsworth .. 9 

7564 Fanny Moore, Long Itchington 9 

7565 Arthur Vaughton, Birminghain 11 

7566 Emily Upton „ 10 

7567 Gertrude Vaughton ,, 7 

7568 Jessie Joke „ 9 

7569 Nellie Hawkins ,. 7 

7570 Annie Mavitta, Birchfield .. 20 

7571 Sarah Mandon, Birmingham .. 15 

7572 Joseph Upton „ ..14 

7573 Alice Mavitta ,, ..13 

7574 Fanny Jones, W. Bromwich .. 14 

7575 Minnie Sheasby, {itch'm'Lnon} ® 

7576 Jennie Constable ,, 12 

7577 Jane Salt » 10 

.age 

17578 Edith E.Sabin,Long Itchington ir 

17579 Georgina Constable ,, 9 

17580 Elizabeth Mills „ ii 

17581 Lucy Cockerell ,, 10 

175-82 Harriett Clarke ,, 17 

17583 Amelia Chater ,, 9 

17584 Emma Constable „ 16 

17585 Amy Evans, Birmingham .. 12 

175-6 Lizzie Rollason, Handsworth 10 

17587 Margaret Hemming ,, 7 

17588 Kate Faris ,, 17 

17589 Louisa Tandy, Birmingh nn .. 13 

17590 Edith. Rollason, Handsworth 12 

17591 Frances Hemming ,, 17 

17592 Caroline Cooper, Erdington .. 17 

17593 Sarah Je.ans. Handsworth .. 9 

17594 Marian Spalton, Birchfield .. 6 
*7595 Ernest Williams, Northampton 15 

17596 M'alter Williams ,, 14 

17597 Am}' E. Williams ,, 9 

17598 Florence Williams, Rh.ayader 11 

17599 Ellen Barnes, Buckhurst Hill.. 12 

17600 F'rancis Barnes „ 14 

17601 Sydney Kirby ,, 12 

17602 John McCaskill, Bedford .. 10 

17603 Agnes McCaskill ,, ..12 

17604 Harriot Woodforde,Castle Cary ro 

17605 Georgina Woodforde, Castle 

Cary 12 

17606 Harriet Kennedy, "W'arwick 

Scpiare, L. 15 

17607 Cicily Moon, Clanymynech .. 13 

17608 J. R. Griffin, Nottingham .. 13 

17609 Louisa Wagg ,, .. 10 

17610 Louisa Waite ,, ..10 

17611 Sarah Griffin ,, ..8 

17612 Clara Waite ,, ..14 

176.3 Emily Waite „ .. 12 

17614 Edward Stubbins ,, ..11 

17615 Jennie Wagg ,, ..8 

17616 Mary Stonely ,, ..9 

17617 William Smith ,, .. ii 

17618 William Proctor ,, .12 

17619 Alfred Wells ,, -.8 

17620 Robert F'oster ,, ..8 

17621 Ernest .Stevenson ,, ..10 

17622 Clara Taylor ,, ..10 

17623 Minnie Cottingham ,, ..10 

17624 Harriett Cottam ,, .. 8 

17625 M. Holbrook ,, .. ii 

17626 F'. Linney ,, ••9 

17627 Henrietta Lokes ,, .. ir 

17628 Hester Griffin ,, . • 12 

17629 Arthur Tarnsworth ,, .. 10 

17630 Mary Griffin ,, ..16 

17631 Harry Waite ,, .. 15 

17632 Ellen Walker ,, •• 13 

17633 Rebecca Reader ,, .-13 

17634 Fred Peel ,, ••9 

17635 Edward Harper ,. .. 10 

176^ Harry Dale ,, .. 12 

17637 Albert Brown ,, ..9 

17638 W. D. Wells ,. ..11 

17639 John Farnsworth ,, .. 13 

17640 W. H. Wells ,, ••13 

17641 James Butler ,, .. 12 

17642 W. Clarke ,, ..10 

17643 John Willoughby ,, ..11 

17644 T. Mellers ,, ..8 

17645 W. 0. Fenn „ •• 9 

17646 W. Dexter ,, ••9 

17647 J. Staniland ,, •• 12 

17648 F*red Millhouse ,, ••9 

17649 Charles Hough ,. ..9 

17650 Arthur Taylor ,, . 10 

17651 Annie Reader ,, •• >7 

17652 Helen Griffin ,, •• *5 

17653 Arthur Palmer ,, •• 9 

17654 Alfred Tarn.sworth „ ..8 

17655 Nellie Waite ,, •• *7 

17656 Julian Spick ,, •• *7 

17657 Ellen Palmer ,, ..14 

17658 Ada Peel ,, .. 12 

17659 Margaret Gates ,, ..10 

176&J Cha.c. Whitlow, Fleet Street, L. i » 

17661 Sarah Olding, Finsbury Park . 11 

17662 Lily Olding ,, • *7 

17663 Annie Pici'ering, York .. 14 

17664 William Bennington, "Wakefield 13 

17665 Lilia Goslin, Portland Road, L 16 

17666 Katie Laurence, Buxton .. 17 

17667 Clara Eccles, Blackburn .. 17 

17668 Emily Dairese, Chelsea .. 16 

17669 Edith Proctor, Newcastle-on- 

Tyne 10 

17670 Lily Jackson, Nottingham 7 

17671 Mary'Perry ,, ..12 

17672 Mary Claypole ,, .. 10 

17673 Nellie Williams ,, ..11 

17674 Katie Matthews ,, ..11 

17675 Kate Whiteley ,, .. 12 

17676 Edith Good „ .. 13 

17677 Jennie Wright ,, .. 11 

17678 Lizzie Wilson ,, .. 12 

17679 Millicent Stevenson „ ..12 

17680 Kate Pym ,, ..12 

17681 Nellie Fisher ,, ..12 

17682 Eliza Parkin ,, .. ii 

17683 Lavinia Short ,, ..11 

17684 Edith Dane ,, ..it 

17685 Kate Clements ,, • • 9 

17686 Fanny Elson ,, ..11 

17687 Lillian Lloyd ,, •• *3 

17688 Annie Lloyd ,, .. ii 

17689 Emily Bocock ,, ..12 

17690 Agnes M. White „ ..12 
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17691 liloanor Hopkin, Nottinj^ham.. 

17692 Lillie Osman 

j 7693 Lucy Danvin 

17694 William Cumberland, Sneinton 

17695 Alfred I-adds ,, 

176^ Benjamin Wethen ,, 

17697 Frank Vickers, Nottingham 

17698 Ernest Vickers ,, 

176^ Elizabeth P. Birch ,, 

17700 Thomas Kirk ,, 

17701 Martha Bennett „ 

17702 Charles Bennett ,, 

17703 Henry Wright ,, 

17704 William Wrij^ht ,, 

17705 Alice Vickers ,, 

17706 Lizzie Bennett 

17707 Annie Handley ,, 

17708 Alice Barnett „ 

17709 Isinnie Brown ,, 

17710 Lillie Bannister ,, 

17711 Annie Chambers ,, 

17712 Certy Peat ^ ,, 

17713 A. Clement ^ ,, 

17714 Alice Kirk ,, 

177 5 Lily Thomson ,, 

17716 Ellen Longstaflf ,, 

17717 Minnie Blagden ,, 

17718 Minnie Hooton ,, 

177.9 Mary Treece ,, 

17720 Zillah Farnhill ,, 

17721 Lillie Grundy ,, 

17722 Annie Fenton ,, 

17723 I’olly Ensor „ 

17724 Alla Creswell ,, 

17725 Mary Hucknall ,, 

17726 Walthr G. Goddard, C 

verswall, near Longton 

17727 Mary Howells, Caverswall 

17728 Louisa Udall, Meir 

17729 Alice Howells, Caverswall 

17730 Sarah Heath ,, 

17731 Mary Hawkins, Meir 

17732 Sarah Gotham, Caverswall 

17733 Selina Hawkins ,, 

17734 Mary Fletcher ,, 

17735 Emma Whilock ,, 

17736 Mary Pearce ,, 

17737 Annie Robinson, Cookshill 

17738 Louisa Boulton ,, 

17739 Mary Hammersley ,, 

17740 Emma Crowther, Meir 

17741 Fanny Spooner. Caverswall 

17742 Louisa Capewell, Cookshill 

17743 Annie Hughes, Caverswall 

17744 Julia Far rail „ 

17745 Clara Slinn, Cookshill 

17746 Sarah Brassington, Caverswall 

17747 James Lovait ,, 

17748 William Porter ,, 

17749 John Williamson, Cookshill 
G75oJf^hn Hawkins, Caverswall 

17751 George Hawkins ,, 

17752 John Crowther, Meir 

17753 Thomas Phillips, Dilhorne 
17734 Joseph Lovatt, Caverswall 

17755 Phomas Hand, Meir 

17756 William Middleton, Caverswall 

17757 Charles Rushton ,, 

17758 Thonms Slack ,, 

17759 Thomas Pluhne, Cookshill 

17760 George Hulme, Caverswall ... 

17761 Arthur Hulme ,, 

17762 James Farrall . 

17763 John Hull, Meir 

17764 William Capewell, Caverswall 

17765 Henry Hand, Meir 

17/66 William Lovatt, Caverswall .. 

17767 Joseph Slinn, Cookshill 

17768 George Simcox, Caverswall .. 

17769 George Udall, Meir 

1/770 Henry Brassinj^ton, Caverswall 

17771 William Berislord, Cookshill.. 

17772 Henry Robinson ,, 

17773 Harry Mosley, Caverswall 

17774 Mary Sargeant ,. 

17775 Milhcent Goddard ,, 

17/76 Dorothy M. Goddard 

17777 Mildred Jecks.Clapham Rd.,L. 

17778 P'lorence Jecks ,, 

17779 Ethel Jecks ,, 

17780 Kate Humpherys, Hornsey 

Rise, L. 

17-81 May Kirby, Hornsey Rise .. 
17782 Clara Stokes ,, 

1/783 Lawrence Kirby 

17784 Matilda Archibald, Pres¬ 

ton 

17785 William Kay, Longridge 

17786 Janet Stevenson, Lytham 

17787 Ann Kershaw ,, 

17788 Elizabeth Kershaw, Lytham 

17789 Lizzie Parker 

17790 Maggie Riding. Kirkhain 

17791 Jniiu Rossall, Lytham 

17792 Florence L. Holt ,, 

17793 Annie Eyres ,, 

17794 M.aggie Rossall ,, 

17795 Minnie Kenyon ,, 

17796 Maggie Dewliurst ,, 

17797 Beatrice Taylor ,, 

17798 Gertrude Jackson ,, 

17799 John Davidson, Glasgow 

17800 Jeanie Younger • ,, 

17801 Charlotte McTier ,, . * 

17802 Ellen Younger „ 

17803 Anna Davidson ,, 


7804 Mary S. Davidson, Glasgow .. 12 

7805 William Ryding, Whittingham 14 

7806 Willi;un Bennett, Longridge .. 14 

7807 Thomas Seed ,, ..15 

7808 Robert Johnson ,, ..16 

7809 Josetth Seed ,, .. 12 

7810 Willuni H Hayhurst,, .. 11 

7811 John Bradshaw ,, ..11 

7812 William J. Pye ,, ..13 

7813 Richard Parker ,, ..12 

7814 Thomas Rhodes ,, .. J4 

7815 Thomas Hurlstone ,, ••13 

7816 Emma J. Troop ,, ..10 

7817 Idizabeth Harrison ,, ..8 

7818 Amelia Trooj) ,, • • 13 

7819 Ruth Carefoot ,, ..9 

7P20 Elizabeth A. Troop ,, .. 12 

7821 Alice Whittle „ ..11 

7822 Ann Harrison ,, .. 14 

7823 1-anny Eckton ,, .. 12 

7824 Mary J. Cro.ssley ,, ., ir 

7825 Kate Eckton ,, ..14 

7826 Israel Crossley ,, ..8 

7827 David Crossley ,, ..6 

7828 Alice H. Hawthornwaiie,Long¬ 

ridge • • 0 

7829 John Shter, Longridge 

7830 Al aggie Slater „ 

7831 lane Slater ,, 

7832 Mary J. Watson ,, 

7833 Sarah Harrison ,, 

7834 M.iry E. Ryding, Whittingham 

7835 David !•'. tjarilner, Longridge 

7836 Margaret Harrison ,, 

7837 Elizabeth A. Keighley ,, .. 

7838 Elizabeth Counsell ,, 

7839 Margaret Yates ,, 

7840 IIAN.N'AH M I DDLEWOOD, 

F'iley 

7841 Mary E. Dixon, I-'ilcy 

7842 Harry W. Dixon ,, 

7843 Harriet A Dixon ,, ..8 

7844 Lucy C. Dixon ,, ..6 

7845 /Vnme Middlewood,, . 20 

7846 Emily Middlewood, West¬ 

minster .. 19 

7847 Hatty Middlewood, Filey .. 14 

7848 Mary J, Greenwood *,, .. 17 

7849 l-'lorence Brunipton, Leeds .. 7 

7850 lirnest R. Bruminon ,, 5 

7851 Annie Hutton, Piley .. 12 

7852 Rachel E. Hutton ,, .. 7 

7853 Sarah A.Cappleman ,, • • 7 

7854 Eliza A. Huggon ,, ..15 

7855 lolin W. Hnggon „ .. n 

7856 Eliza Wilson ,, ••15 

7837 Alice Wilson ,, ••13 

7858 George A. Wilson ,, ..10 

7859 Clara A. Cohnan N. Burton . • 16 

7860 Mary E. Coleman ,, .. 14 

7861 Rosie Brown, Filey .. 17 

7862 Mary L. Peckett ,, • • 15 

7863 Anne E. Peckett ,, *.13 

7864 Emily Hirst „ ..12 

7865 Pollie Welson ,, .. 16 

7866 Sarah M. Cook ,, ..20 

7867 Annie Cook „ 18 

7868 l£mily Ross „ ,. 16 

7869 Sarah A. Lorrim.an ,, .. 13 

7870 Charlotte C. Smith ,, .. 17 

7871 Minnie G. Crawford ,, ..6 

7872 John R. Marriner ,, •• 7 

78,3 Al.iria R. Marriner ,, •• 5 

7874 Walter Fisher ,, •• 9 

7875 Thomas W. F'isher ,, ..8 

7876 May I-isher ,, -.6 

7877 William Records ,, • • 13 

7878 Pdlen Records ,, .. ir 

7879 Harry Records „ *.9 

7880 Alice Records ,, ,.8 

7881 Jane A. Dixon ,, ..20 

7882 limily M, Aptileby ,, ..it 

7883 Thomas Appleby ,, ..8 

7884 Walter Dur.ant ,, ..10 

7885 Mary E. Gardner ,, ..16 

7886 John H. Gardner ,, .. n 

7887 Arthur Gardner , ..9 

""T Lucy E Gardner ,, •• 7 

J Herfiert Gardner ,, ..6 

7890 George R. Gardner ,, • • 5 

7891 Nellie Cooper ,, ..16 

7892 Jennie Cooper ,, ..16 

78/3 Annie Cooper „ .. 15 

7894 Thomas Cooper ,, •• 9 

7893 Fred Cunningham ,, ..14 

7856 Louie Cunninpham „ ..10 

7897 William Cunningham „ ..8 

78^ Sarah Coverdale ,, .. 14 

78^ Henry A. Wilson ,, ..14 

7900 rod W. Wilson ,, ..11 

79of George H, Wilson „ •• 9 

7902 Ada Downsland ,, •• *3 

7903 Blanche E. V’asey, Drilfield .. 14 

7904 Edith M. V’asey ,, ..10 

7905 Sarah P. Wilkinson, N. Burton 17 

7906 Mary C. Coleman ,, ..14 

7907 Ada E. Coleman ,. ..8 

7908 Kate F'. Coleman ,, • • 7 

7909 liniily A. Coleman „ •• S 

7910 Hettie R. Ross, Filey .. 18 

7911 Edith M. Britter, Charlton .. lo 

7912 Henrietta Britter ,, ..11 

7913 Lilian MofTet, Walthamstow .. 12 

7914 Joseph R. Forsaith, Christ's 

Hospital L. .. 12 

17915 Eliza C. Stannaid, Brixtoi) .. 16 


17916 Laura W. V. Vaughan, Nor- 
imlnton 

7917 Gertrude B. Fitch. Binningham 

7918 Janies B. Cropper, St. Lucia, 

(.vV. Indies) 

7919 George P. Cropper, St. Lucia 

7920 Robert P. Cropper „ .. 

7921 Selina Cropper ,, .. 

7922 Catherine (Juinlan „ • • 

7923 Maria J. Quinlan ,, •• 

7924 Joscjih J. Quinlan „ .. 

7925 Ernest ll. Quinlan ,, •• 

7926 Horace A. Lewis, St. Vincent 

( W. Indies) 

7927 Ellen G. Sear, Batlcy 

7928 Ethel M. Berry, Wandsworih 

7929 Guy Berry ,, 

7930 Ernest L. Nanson, Appleby 

7931 Ethel M. Nanson ,, 

7932 Herbert J. Nanson ,, 

7933 Ellen A. Ward, Oxford 

7934 H. CROOK, Dalston 

7935 William Gill ,, 

7936 William Orlebar, Clapton 

7937 John Fitch, Hackney 

7938 Thomas V. Salter, Rendlesha 11 

Road. L. 

7939 WilliamKeen.WinsladeRoadL. 

7940 M'. W. Pryke, Stan.ford Hill.. 

7941 Alfred White, Clanton 

7942 11. E. E. Wood, Newington .. 

7943 Herbert Rowe, Clapton 

7944 Charles Ed.sall, Hackney 

7945 William P. Powell, D.alston .. 
794s G. S. Pryke, St.m ford Hill .. 

7947 Charles Kindon, Ni-wington .. 

7948 A. Sharman, Dalston 

7949 i-- Chartlin, Clapton 

7950 Ernest J. Crook, DaLston 

7951 Essie Godwin, Hackney 

7952 Gertrude Nelson, Dalston 

7953 Lily Joslin, Hackney 

7954 I-'loreiif e Berry, Dalston 

■ 955 Mi'ly Davis ,. 

7956 Lillie Lindsey, Hackney 

7957 Albert Sutton, Clapton 

7958 Marg.aret A. Ayrc 

7959 Edith Speight ,, 

79-0 Annie Kerridge ,, 

7961 Florence F. Lartcr ,, 

7962 Eliza Kerridge ,, 

7963 Harriett Gingell ,, 

7964 Lily Moore ,, 

79^5 Agnes Orlebar ,, 

7966 Hannah Bodger ,, 

7967 F'rances L. Chardin 

7968 Kate Holliday ,, 

7969 Hephzibah Alor-is ,, 

7970 1-rancLs Ife, Clapton 

7971 Lucy Parrott, Dalston 

7972 Ray IVood, Hackney 

7973 Albert E. Griflith, Dalston 

7974 Edward H. Griflitli ,, 

7975 James H.nssell, Clapton 

7976 John King ,, 

7977 Lewis Newberry ,, .. 

7978 Alfred Yeowell ,, 

7979 illiani Ashton „ 

79iio Arthur Edwards „ 

7^1 H. 1£. Sharman, Dalston 

982 Richard Groves. Clapton 

7983 Rebecca Hunt, Dalston 

7984 J. Pringle, Clapton 

7^5 A.NMi lTIiJ.TlloMAS,Bournc- 
mouth 

7986 Albert .Seymour, Swanage .. 

7987 Sarah Rolf, Ringwood 

7988 Rose Rolf ,, 

7989 Ellen Isaac, Salisbury 

7990 Janet Kendel, Ringwood 
79911-rank Parsons, Swanage 

7992 l-'rederick Parsons „ 

7993 Kate 1£. Reatl, Bournemouth 

7994 F'rances L. Goater ,, 

7995 Priulence T. Naeyer, Wey¬ 

mouth 

7996 Tames Cattle, Bournemouth .. 

7997 F'lorence L. deal, Weymouth 

79^ Amy B. Cieal ,, 

7999 I-anny McKelvey, Ringwood, . 
3ooo Eliza Rolf ,, 

8001 Emily Welshman ,, 

8002 Isabel Anscomb, .Salisbury . 

3003 Jane Mellish ,, 

8004 Ann E. Hillyer, Bournemouth 

8005 Mary J . H illyer ,, ,. 

8006 Sarah Giblis, Poole 

8007 Brj-ant Powell, Godahning .. 

3008 Kate Powell ,, 

3009 Alfred Soane, Brixlon 

3010 Sarah Bartlett, Christchurch .. 

3011 Herbert H, Soan, Brixton 

3012 Lucy Petty, Ringwood 

3013 Spencer Soan, Brixton 

3014 Emily BaHlett, Throop 

8015 Annie Bartlett ,, 

5oi6 Mary Bartlett ,, 

8017 Annie Reynolds, Bournemonth 

3018 Elizabeth Battrick, Throop .. 

3019 Margaret P.atrick, Guildford .. 

3020 Elizabeth Thompson ,, 

5o2i Agnes Cassell ,, 

k)22 bllen M. Parken, Bournemouth 

8023 Posetta 11. Tull, King.ston 

8024 Eleanor E. Tull, Norbiton 

8025 Emily T. Tull „ .. 


18026 George S, Briggs, Norbiton .. 13 

18027 Lillian Christmas, Guildford .. lo 

18028 Harry Higson, Southampton.. 16 

18029 Ellen May •• .• *7 

18030 Charles I leath, Guildford .. 14 

18031 Eleanor Mitchell ,, ..14 

18032 F'rederick Curl, Lyndhurst .. 13 

18033 Emily Lovell ,, .. 12 

18034 Charlotte Curl ,, ..15 

18035 Nelly Curl ,, •• 9 

18036 Sarah Welshman, Ringwood .. j8 

18037 Mary Lane ,, ..19 

18038 Mary Parsons, Swanage .. 19 

18039 Reginald O. Satchell, eourne- 

mouth 13 

18040 WalterM.Satchell,Bournemonth 12 

18041 Hubert Satchell „ lo 

18042 Isabel E. F'ox, Beckenham 13 

18043 Constance A. Prater ,, 14 

18044 Edith C. Ryan ,, 13 

18045 MlNNHiWot)I)WARD,Croydon 15 

18046 KatherineE.Andrews.Thornton 

Heath 13 

18047 Mary M, Aris, Croydon 14 

18048 Elizabeth H. Bailej-, Croj'don 11 

18049 Edith M. Balch ,, 20 

18050 Fdlen L. Balch ,, 16 

18051 Chrissie Ballantjme „ 15 

18052 Bessie Ballantyiie ,, 11 

18053 Alice J. Ballantync •» 10 

18054 Annie B. B. Banks.Addiscombc 16 

18055 Morrie Belcher, Brighton 14 

18056 Birdie Belcher ,, 13 

18057 Ethel Bigland, Croydon •• 17 

18058 M.ary E. Blaker, Burgess Hill 21 

18059 Amy Boston, Croydon .. 19 

18060 Edith Boston ,, .. n 

18061 Mary G. Braner, Norwood .. 16 

18062 Minna W. Chambers, Sutton.. 15 

18063 Amy Cheyne, Croj-don .. 17 

18064 Emily Cheyne ,, .. J5 

18065 Amy Crowder «• ..16 

18066 Maude M. Dawber,, .. 14 

18067 Louie Docking ,, ..14 

i8oi8 Lily Forster, Streatham .. 17 

18069 Grace I. Garneys, Croj-don .. 17 

18070 Florrie C. Garneys ,, .. »5 

18071 Maude M. Goldsmith ,, •• >7 

18072 Constance Goldsmith ,, .. i6 

18073 Marian Granville ,, .. 13 

18074 Adeline Grifilths, Sutton .. 16 

18075 Katherine A. Helms, Croydon 13 

18076 Alice M. Howell ,, 14 

18077 Louise T. Hunt i» 20 

18078 Winifred M. Lovelock ,, 15 

18079 Nellie Mewis, Pnrley .. 16 

18080 Isabel Nichols, Carshalton .. 15 

18081 Linda Sandeman, Norwood .. 15 

18082 Lily Shanks, Croydon .. 15 

18083 Kate 1. Smith ,, •• i5 

18084 Alice M.Thomas ,, ..21 

18085 Edith E. Venn, Wallington .. 16 

18086 Kate Waldie, Croy<lon .. 15 
i£o 37 William Woodland, Selhurst .. 14 

18088 Florence Woodland ,, ..16 

18089 Herbert Woodlaiul ,, ..12 

18090 Ernest E.D. Woodward, Forest 

Hill .. 16 

18091 BerthaM.Woodward, Redditch 17 

18092 Ethel A. Woodward ,, 7 

18093 Augustus E.Woolcott,Croydon 14 

18094 Edith G. Andrews, Thornton 

Heath .. 14 

18095 Mary Hill, Marazion •• 

i8o0 Martha P. Hill ,, .. 13 

18097 lane C, Hill „ .. lO 

180^ Edward Thomas „ ..11 

180^ Eliza W. I^olkinghorne, Lecds- 

town .. 15 

18100 Francis Mitchell, Leedstown.. 19 

18101 Edward K. Bartle ,, ..20 

18102 John Uatey ,, ..15 

18103 Samuel Oatey ,, ..11 

18104 Richaril H, Mitchell ,, ..12 

18105 William Adams „ ..18 

18106 William Oatey ,, ,.18 

18107 Mary Mitchell ,, ..16 

18108 John Bleuett ,, •• 17 

18109 Janies J. Mitchell f> •• 21 

18110Lavinia Oatey ,, ..19 

18111 Lilly Pearce, Camborne .. 19 

18112 Henry Brenton, Marazion .. 18 

18113 Livian Brciiton ,, .-15 

18114 Thoni.as L. Rogers, Helston .. 17 

18115 Temperance Richards ,, ..16 

18116 Annie Symons, Crowan .. 14 

18117 Alfred Angove ,, ,. 20 

18118 Mary Angove ,, 

18119 Ad.a Geach ,, ..14 

18120 MaryE. Nicholas, Nancegollan 7 

18121 Eliza A. Trezese, Crowan .. 16 

18122 Grace Reynolds. Nancegollan 20 

18123 George Reynolds, Helston .. 11 

18124 Martlia Symans, Nancegollan 17 

18125 Vivian Reynolds, I lelsion ,. 20 

18126 Ann S. Samp.son „ .. 19 

18127 Annie Hoskmg ,, .. 13 

18128 Catherine Reynolds, Crowan.. 20 

18129 Ellen Nicholas, Helston .. 12 

18130 Minnie James „ .-9 

18131 Janie James ,, .. 11 

18132 Thos.L. Nichol.as, Nancegolan 9 

18133 William Williams, Crowan •• 

18134 .Samuel Angove, ,, ..16 

1813s Thomas Pryor ,, •• i5 

18136 Francis M. Millet ,, ..8 
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18137 Joseph H, Goldswortli, Crowaii 13 

18138 Gcorj^e Rowe 

18139 William Treloar 

18140 Edward Rowe 

18141 Francis J. Balitho 

18142 William Anjjove 

18143 Freddy James 


j Freddy Tan 
18144 Samuel J. Rowe 


18145 John G. Phillips, St. Ives 
•8146 SARAH CiRlFFiN, Nottingham 8 
’8147 Minnie Cockayne 

18148 Fanny Ueeton 

18149 Rosa Broivji 

18150 Ada Shaw 

18151 Sarah Ringley 

18152 Gertrude Fike 

18153 Alice Palmer 

18154 Edith Santon 

18155 Maggie David 

18156 Kate Marson 

18157 Elizabeth Roe 

18158 Kate Oscroft 

18159 I^dith A. Chirke 

18160 Martha Clarke 

18161 Annie Towle 

18162 Florence Bailey 

18163 Emma Mather 

18164 Gertrude Kerry 

18165 Annie Newton 

18166 Maggie Whitby 

18167 K,ate Goodacre 

18168 Jennie Hailing 

18169 Louisa Wheat 

18170 Florence Payne 

18171 Maud Reed 

18172 Ada Wragg 
ChtTc 


iiTord 


•18173 Arthur Cl 

18174 Ada Oldham 

18175 Nellie McNeish 

18176 Rosey Green 

18177 Emma Stevenson 

18178 E. Dexter 

18179 Agnes Gabb 

18180 Florence Higgs 

18181 F. Mitchell 
. 18182 Ada Lambert 

18183 Ellen Payne 

18184 Alberta Mann 

18185 Florence Booth 

18186 Ada Tantum 

18187 Florence Newbury 

18188 Ada M. Huskinson 

18189 I^izzie Storer 

18190 Kate Whitehead 

18191 Laura Skevington 

18192 Harriet Cottam 
18.93 Mary Attenborrow 
18194 Florence Dragg 
1819s Marion Hall 

18196 Emily Holland 

18197 MauokWooLN'OUGH,I pswich 13 

18198 Maria Gowers 

18199 Eunice Haste 
'18200 Louie Cornier 

18201 Rcdelpha Chandler 

18202 Laura P. Daniell, West Berg- 

holt 

18203 Anna Catchpole, Wickham 

Market 

18204 Henry E. Griss, Blakcnham .. 

18205 L. Griss 

18206 Mary Hood, Mildenhall 

18207 William Griss, Ipswich 

18208 Kate Griss 

18209 Edith Banks 

18210 Idizabeth Baldrey 

18211 Thomas Miller 
1S212 Fanny M. Griss 

18213 C. E. P'enton 

18214 Nelly Griss 

18215 Alice Fisher 

18216 Gertrude Woolnough, Ipswich 

18217 Henrietta Cornier 

18218 Frederick W. Hobson 

18219 Florence Conder 

18220 Oflie Rutter 

18221 Beatrice Miller 


14 


18222 Jessie Miller, Ipswich 

18223 Eily Rutter ,, 

18224 Ada Cullingham ,, 

18223 Nellie Christie ,, 

18226 William Jilling ,, 

18227 Daniel Rutter ,, 

18228 Rufus Rutter „ 

18229 Oscar Heart ,, 

18230 Alice Steam 

18231 Maria P'laxman ,, ..18 

18232 lirnest Fisk ,, 

18233 Nette Mclren „ 

18234 Edith Phillips ,, 

18233 Lizzie Hunter ,, 

18236 John Hunter ,, 

18237 James Hunter ,, 

18238 Kate Gorrard ,, 

18239 Annie Spence ,, 

18240 Rosa Underwood ,, 

18241 Kate Vickett ,, 

18242 Henrietta Trodd ,, 

18243 Amy Coppin 

18244 Kate Phillips ,, .. 9 

18243 Alice Gorrard ,, • • 13 

18246 P'rank Andrews, Fakenham . - 12 

18247 Anne P. Andrews >> •• L3 

18248 Katie Andrews „ 

18249 Flora A. Beeson, Warley 

18250 Herbert L. Taylor, Leyton .. 13 

18251 Emily H. Hopkinson, Brighton 10 

18252 Elizabeth Hopkinson ,, ii 

18253 Mary Watkins, Highbury .. 14 

18254 Hairy H. Whitaker, Barnsley 8 

18255 John Whitaker ,,r 7 

18256 Mary Rogers, Bedtord .. 14 

18257 Eva H. Defoetlogon, Tetswortlr 15 

18258 Beatrice Defoetlogon ,, 13 

18259 Mabel Homers ,, 13 

18260 Clarence T. Southwood,Penryn 11 

18261 Letitia S. Smyth, Blackrock .. 13 
18262WilliamJ.Roberts,Chcapside,L. 9 

18263 Rosie Cook, Bishopsgate St.,L. 11 

18264 Charles Bury, Salisbury .. 6 
11265 Edyth V. Haywood, Harrow .. 12 

18266 Gwendoline H. de Putron „ ..10 

18267 Ren6e Dandeteau, Morbihan, 

(France) •• 15 

18268 Charlotte Bacqua, Morbihan - - 13 
182^ Alec Gould, Buckhurst Hill '.. 12 

18270 Edith S. Stanton, Stonehouse 15 

18271 Robert H. Forbes, Leith . - 14 

18272 Edward R. Tongue, Walsall.. 14 

18273 James Ogllvie, Cork .. ii 

18274 Alargaret S. Strange, Tun¬ 

bridge Wells .. 9 

18275 Lydia M. Strange, Tunbridge 

Wells .. 10 

18276 Francis PI. Stanton, Stonehouse q 

18277 Francis May, Birmingham .. 18 

18278 Rosyline Chaddock, St. 

Leonards. .. 10 

18279 Susie Haliday, Dublin .. 13 

18280 Ethel W. Walpole „ .. 15 

18281 Agatha G. Ewart, Clifton 

18282 Catherine D. Ewart ,, 

18283 Amy L. Watson, Manchester. 

18284 Louisa C. J. Henderson, 

Bishopsgate, L 

18285 Rosabel Senecal,Bishopsgate. L14 

18286 Florence Roberts.Cheapside.L 13 

18287 Mary E H. Moses, Shrewsbury 9 

18288 Edith M. A. Moses 

18289 Bessie A. Moses „ 

18290 Frederick R. H. Moses ,, 

18291 Ethel B. Lawrence, Putney .. 

18292 Eva G. Lawrence ,, 

18293 Frederick T.Lawrence ,, ” 

18294 Jessie Y. Ferguson, Vauxhall 

Briilge Road, L .. 13 

18293 Mary I leron, Broughty Ferry 12 

18294 Reginald B. Span, Appultlwi- 

combe . • 14 

18297 Daisy von Hacht, Sandnwn .. 14 

182^ Oliver W. Span, Gotlshill .. 13 

18299 Bartlett H. j. Span ,, 

18300 William Jenkins, Sandown 

18301 Frank Buckett ,, 


A' 

18302 Thomas Hoar, Sandown 

18303 John M. Burton, Rutcherry .. 

18304 LUCY Huntkr, Shrewsbury 

18305 Thomas Comes ,, 

18300 Mary S. Cope 

18307 Ellen Blackemore 

18308 Margaret Peel 

18309 M. E. Harrison 

18310 Frank Juckes 

18311 Mary Evans 

18312 Lucy Fivans 

18313 William Morgan 

18314 Anne Comes 

18315 Mary Perkins 

18316 Jane Duckett 

18317 Thomas Evans 

18318 T. Purcell 

18319 Alice James 

18320 Letty J allies 

18321 Edwin Richards 

18322 Kate Gell 

18323 Jessie Bailey 

18324 Alary Nevols 

18325 Patrick Plunter 

18326 Edward Juckes 

18327 John Banii 

18328 William Gell 

18329 Augustus Ingram 

18330 Percy Lasbrey 

18331 Elizabeth Hill 

18332 Margaret Caldwell ,, 7 

18333 J. R. Fitz-Maurice,Birmlngham 16 

18334 Maria Nicklin, Shrewsbury .. 14 

18335 Elizabeth Rogers „ 

18336 Richard Evans ,, 

18337 Sophie Edwards ,, 

18338 Sophie Gell • „ 

18339 Mary Jones ' „ 

18340 Ruth Garbctt ,, 

18341 Percy Juckes „ 

18342 Robert Cartright ,, 

18343 H. E. Bagley „ 

18344 R- N- Bagley 
V Duckett ,, 


18345 Eenr y Du 

18346 Jane Fox 


18347 Sarah Henley 

18348 Anne Henley 

18349 Mary Price 

18350 Agnes Dodson 

18351 Emily Henley 

18352 Ellen Henley ,, 

18353 Gwendoline Molyneux. Tun 

bridge Wells 

18334 Josephme Newill. Lydbury . 

18355 ROBERT C. HAMILTON,IIorn 

sey Rise .. 9 

18356 S. Greenway, Hornsey Rise 10 

18357 Mary Hamilton 

18358 Gilbert Treble 

18359 Eleanor Bivand' 

18360 Emily Sullivan 

18361 Magdeline McDonald 

18362 Gertrude Leyshon 

18363 Ada Bateman 

18364 Charlotte Goldsmith 
183(15 Arthur Pritchard 

18366 Sophia Cutmore 

18367 Charles White 

18368 lillen Butcher 

18369 Miriam Bradford 

18370 Rosina Seaborn 

18371 Ernest Williams 

18372 George Lee 

18373 Hayward Hodginan 

18374 Rose Carter, 

18373 Luther Beard 

18376 Edith May 

18377 Norman Hamilton 

18378 Alexander Mackenzie 

18379 Sussannah Barwick 

18380 Alice Wadding 

18381 Henry Burr 

18382 William Trower 

18383 Ernest 'Pwiner 

18384 Clifford Farmer 
i 8'383 Charles Garnham 
tR' 35?6 Fliza Newman 


18387 Ada Emmett, 


AGE 

Hornsey Rise 9 


Louisa Simpson „ 9 

18389 Mary Wintle ,, 8 

18390 Melville Todd „ 8 

18391 Robert T. Goddard ,, 9 

18392 Elizabeth Viveasli ,, 8 

18393 Arthur E. Costello ,, 9 

18394 Henry G. Tremble ,, 9 

18395 Charles Goldsmith „ 9 

18396 Frederick G. Mason ,, 8 

18397 Walter T. Gray ,, 9 

18398 John W. Gibbs ,, 9 

18399 Frank Frayling ,, 9 

18400 Henry G. Shinn ,, • 9 

18401 John R. Cumber ,, 9 

18402 Chrissie J.Hammerton ,, 9 

18403 Ernest Williams ,, 10 

18404 Florence Grinsted ,, 9 

18405 Alfred G. Hamilton ,, 12 

18406 Jessic Wright, Birmingham .. 15 

18407 Mary Fereday, Wednesbury.. 14 

18408 P'anny Fereday, ,, .. 15 

18409 Marguerite Fereday ,, ..8 

18410 Ethel M. Tanner, Margate .. it 

18411 Herbert Austin, Alanchester.. 14 

18412 CatherineM.Wethered,Maiden¬ 

head • • II 

18413 Mabel Webb, Winchester .. 10 

18414 Eric Parker, Dane End • - 12 

18415 Maude Parker „ ..13 

18416 Har^ Parker ,, ..10 

18417 William Parker ,, •• 9 

18418 Mary Jefferson, Bradford .. 14 

18419 Ethel Baxter, Rcigate •• 12 

18420 James Bell, Walthamstow .. 13 

18421 Mabel Palmer,' Fleet Street, L 10 

18422 Helen Mather, Wellingboro’.. 15 

18423 Thomas Taylor, Beverley ..11 

18424 I'lorence Palmer,Flcet Street,L 13 

18425 Ethel Beebe, Streatham - - 15 

18426 Kathleen Grimshaw, Sunder¬ 

land . •• *- 

18427 Emma Palmer, Middle New 

Street, I.. .. :? 

18428 Mary Reid, Shandon .. 10 

18429 JohnSudboiough.AN’ellingboro’ 12 

18430 Katherine Mather ,, 12 

18431 'V'irginic Crcndiropoulo,Tagan¬ 

rog (Russia) .. 12 

18432 Mary Crendiropoulo, Tagan¬ 

rog (Russia) .. 16 

18433 Isabella Rayner, Stockport .. 10 

18434 Hamnett Bowden, Timperley 13 
1843s Bethia Sutton, Clapton .. 15 

18436 Amy Sutton ,, ..10 

18437 Geoffry Sutton ,, .. 8 

18438 Frances Royds, Malpas ..15 

18439 Elizabeth Royds, „ - - 10 

18440 Cissy McDonnell, Usk - - 12 

18441 Henrietta M. Rookes, E.xetcr 13 

18442 Katie Lawrence, Newport 16 

18443 David Wilkins ,, 7 

18444 Jane Jones ,. 9 

18445 Florence Morris ,. 10 

18446 George Wilkins ,, 16 

18447 Arthur Banwell, Malpas 

18448 William Banwell „ 

18449 Florence C.Banwell ,, 

18450 Luther H. Pratt, Newport 

18451 Ella Banwell, Malpas 

18452 Grace E. Pratt, Newport 

18453 Stanley Pratt „ 

18454 Millbrow Morris ,, 

18455 Rosie Banwell, Malpas 

18456 Oliver Banwell ,, 

18457 Tom Banwell ,, 

18458 Drusilla Richards, Newport 
i8459johnJ. Partridge 
i8.i6o I'.llen Lewis 

18461 Emily Collis ,, 

18462 Amelia Moore ,, 

18463 Sarah A. Lewis ,, 

18464 Jane Lewis ,, 

18465 Tilly Wilkins „ 

\The List of Officers and Members luill 
be continued month by month.'] 



FROZEN OUT. 
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»THE GOOD EFFECTS OF KINDNESS ON THE TEMPER OF A HORSE.” 

(Vol. XVL, /. 382). 


FIKST PRIZE STORY. 

t T is a bright frosty morning in December. The trees, 
in their winter garments of frost, look like a party of 
giants clothed entirely in diamonds. So thinks Edith 
Ridsley, as she, clad in a dark blue riding-habit, stands 
beside her brother Reggie on the door-step. The two 
cliildren had that morning obtained permission to go out 
ridino- alone, and they are now waiting for their horses to be 
brought round to the door. Edith was roused from her 
reverie by her brother e.xclaiming, in tones of relief. How 
thankful I am! here they come at last!" in reference to 
the horses, which were then making their appearance. 
“ Now, up with you, Edith, don’t let us lose any more 
time." With these words Reggie went to catch hold of the 
bridle of his sister’s horse, intending to help her up, but 
it was in vain that Edith told him not to, as she knew that 
Chestnut would never stand still for him, on account of 
its having often been ill-treated by him. But Reggie paid 
no heed to her warning, and so when he approached it the 
horse began to frisk about as usual. Reggie was one who 
could easily be annoyed, and having had to wait a little 
longer than usual for his horse he had got into a very bad 
temper, and with his usual thoughtlessness he gave the 
horse a sharp cut across the chest with his riding-whip, 
making it much more restless. But Reggie being now in a 
great passion, again inflicted several blows upon Chest¬ 
nut’s sleek skin, making the poor animal jump up on its 
hind legs. For although he would not own it to others, 
Reggie was very much displeased at seeing how the horse 
disliked him, but he certainly did not try to do away with 
this feeling, at least not in the proper way, and he always 
blamed the horse, never thinking that if he were to behave 
kindly to it, it would in return obey him and in several 
other ways show its gratitude. Edith, who had all this 
time been standing on the door-step, could no longer bear 
to see her favourite ill-used, and with flushed cheeks, and 
tears of jDity in her big blue eyes, she exclaimed in tones of 
indignation, “Oh, Reggie, how could you be so cruel!" 
And running down the steps she approached the horse, ex¬ 
claiming, “Come here. Chestnut, you dear old fellow." 
Reggie, his face red now with shame at being reproved 
by his sister, let go the reins, and Chestnut, on seeing 
his little mistress, trotted up to her, and commenced 
rubbing his nose against her shoulder in an affectionate 
manner. Reggie that morning learnt a lesson from his 
sister, which he never forgot, and I am sure we too could 
not do better than follow her good example, and in future 
when we wish others to do right wc should remember how 
much better example is than precept. 

Clara Owen. 

I, Castle Street, Beaujnaris, (Aged 15.) 

ylnjilesey, N. IVales, 

Certified by Elizadeth Owen (Mother). 


SECOND PRIZE .STORY. 

^?v^ORSES are sensible of kindness shown to them, and 
Jjjji. n. vicious horse has been pacified by kindness. 

^ A few years ago a farmer who lived in Essex was 
passing through the market, when his attention was attracted 
by a crowd of people a little distance off. Hastening to see 
what was the matter, he found that a man had been severel^r 
injured by kicks from a horse, which he had been ill-using: 
He had been trying to get the animal in a gateway, but could 
not make it move, whereupon he dealt blows on the horse’s 
neck and back with a heavy stick. The horse, being high- 
spirited and rather bad-tempered, kicked the man and broke 
his thigh. The man fell, and the horse started off along the 
road. Some people ran after him, but were afraid to touch 
him. Seeing the people in front, the horse stopped for an 

instant, and lAarmer W-, seizing the opportunity, caught 

him by the bridle, and patted and caressed him. The horse 
at first looked much inclined to serve him the same as the 

other man, but, by the kindness of W-, he was pacified, 

and allowed himself to be led back to the stable. The owner 

wanted to have him shot, but as Farmer W-offered to 

buy the horse, he was glad to let him go. When they 
got home he was put in a stable with some fresh hay and 
straw, and had some warm mash for supper; he was then 
left for the night. Next morning the farmer provided every¬ 
thing that he needed, and every day fed him himself. 

After keeping him in the stable for three days he let him 
have a run in the field. The horse soon got to know his 
master, and, by being treated with kindness, he became (in 
the hands of his master) as tractable and gentle as a child. 
But he would not let strangers touch him unless his master 
was by and allowed them to do so. I think that all will 
agree with me that kindness towards animals is the best way 
to get them to love and obey us. Harold E. Jones. 

Hi-rwain Cottage. (Aged ii.) 

Longley Road. Tooting. 

Certified by Wm. Jones (Father). 

LIST OF HONOUR. 

First P)izc [Half-Guinea BooU). with Officer's Medal of 
the “ Little Folks ” Legioji of Ho?iour: — Clara Owen (15), 
I, Castle Street, Beaumaris, Anglesey, North Wales. Second 
Prize [Seven-Shilling-and-Sixpenny Book), with Officers 
Medal: — Harold E. Jones (tji), Hirwain Cottage, Long- 
ley Road, Tooting. Hcnoztrable Me?itio 7 i. with Me 7 ?iber's 
Medal FitzGerald (14), The Glebe, Portadown, 

Ireland ; M. A. Hipbert (16), 33, Clarendon Square, Lea¬ 
mington ; H. S. Bertrand .(15J), Therapia; Kate Smith 
(15^), 58, Chichester Road, Kilburn ; Florence C. Grundy 
(13I), The Sycamores, Royston ; Alice Puckle (16), The 
Hollonds, Langton, Tunbridge Wells; Lady Millicent 
St. Clair Erskine (15), Dysart House, Fife ; May Mor- 
DAUNT (13J), Midanbury, Southampton. 




THE “LITTLE FOLKS" HUMANE SOCIETY PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION. 

nTj^OR a Competition this month, in connection with The Little Folks Humane Society — open only to those who shall 
|l [H have enrolled themselves as Officers or Members of the Society — Prizes are offered for the best Poems on the 
subject of “ The Laplander and his Reindeer,” illustrating the kindness shown to the latter-named animal by his 
Master ; and the Prizes to be awarded are a Half-Gumea Book and an Officer’s Medal of the Little F^olks 
Legion of Honour for the best Poem, and a Seven-Shilli 7 ig-a 7 id-Sixpe 7 i 7 iy Book and an Officer’s Medal for the best 
Poem, 7 'elativcly to the age of the Co} 7 ipetitor, so that no Officer or Member will be too young to try for this Second 
Prize. The Poems must be twenty-four lines in length, and all Competitors must be 7mder the age of 17 years. The 
Poems must be certified as being strictly origmal, by a Parent, Minister, Teacher, or other person of responsible position, 
and must reach the Editor on or before the loth of February (the 14th of February for Competitors • residing abroad). 
Besides the two Prizes and Officers’ Medals, some of the most deserving Competitors will be included in a Special List of 
Honour, and will be awarded Members’ Medals of the Little Folks Legion of Honour. All communications — addressed 
to the Editor of Little Folks — should have “ Little Folks Humane Society Competition" written in the left-hand top 
corner of the envelopes ; and Competitors must give either the numbers under which they appear in the Register of the 
Society, or the approximate dates of their enrolment as Officers or Members-. 
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OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PAGE. 


PRIZE COMPETITION (Vol. XVI.,/. 384). 

FIRST PRIZE DESCRIPTION OF “SOME NEW GAMES FOR 
WINTER EVENINGS.” 

g VERY amusing game for the evenings is that of 
Genteel Lady, The party having been arranged in 
a circle, one of them turns to her left-hand neighbour 
and says, “ Good morning, genteel lady, always genteel ; I, 
a genteel lady, always genteel, come from that genteel lady— 
pointing to her right-hand neighbour—always genteel, to tell 
you that she has a bird (or whatever you like). The person 
addressed then says the same words to her left-hand 
neighbour, adding something else about the bird—viz., it 
has a long tail, a plumed head, &c. It goes on round the 
circle, every one adding something to the description until 
the subject is exhausted. Any one who makes a mistake 
has to wear a horn of twisted paper on her head, and is 
addressed as “one-horned lady, always one-horned,” or 
two-horned lady, according to the number of mistakes she 
makes. 

Clumps is a very good game for a large party. The 
company divide into two sides or clumps, and one chosen 
from each goes out of the room. The two decide to think 
of some one thing, and then come in again, and each stands 
in front of the clump opposite to that from which they were 
chosen, so that they may not help their own side. The 
sides are allowed to ask twenty questions, and the side 
which first guesses the thing chosen takes into it the two who 
had gone out. One from each is again chosen, and the game 
is continued until one side has taken all the members of the 
other. 

Twenty Questions is another form of clumps, but in this 
game only one person goes out, and the game is to guess 
the thing chosen by asking twenty questions. 

In the game of Illustrated Proverbs every one has a 
sheet of paper and a pencil. Five minutes are allowed for 
each person to draw a picture representing a proverb on the 
the paper. The sheets are then folded in half and thrown 
into the middle. The party draw out one each, look at the 
drawing, and write what they think the proverb is below. 
The edge of the paper is folded over their "think,” as one 
of us says, and it is passed on. When the-papers have gone 
round the circle, they are again folded and thrown into the 
middle. Each person again draws one, shows the drawing, 
and reads out the thinks written below. 

Another game of Illustrated Proverbs is played thus. 
Two sides having been formed, one goes out and chooses 
some proverb, which they act word by word, finishing by 
acting the whole. The other side then goes out in its turn. 
Short proverbs are best for this game, such as, “Grasp all, 
lose all; ” “ Little and good ; ” “111 weeds grow apace ; ” 
‘‘ Extremes meet; ” “ Good rye grows high, etc. ” 

The Farmyard is a rather noisy but very amusing game 
for a large party. Each person takes the name of some 
animal supposed to exist in a farmyard. A story about a 
farmyard is then read, bringing in all the names which 
have been chosen. Whenever his or her name is mentioned, 
the person who has taken the name must imitate the sounds 
of the animal to which it really belongs. When the farm¬ 
yard is mentioned, the party must make it as much like a 
farmyard as possible by all making the sounds which their 
nam 4 imply. Any one making a mistake, or not joining in 
the chorus is punishable with a forfeit. ^ 

I will end by giving the rules {ov French Blind Man f Buff. 
In this game the players join hands in a circle round the 
blind man. They b'egin by dancing round him until he 
knocks on the ground with his stick. He then stretches 
out his stick and touches some one. The person touched 
must take hold of the stick and answer in a feigned voice 
any three questions the blind man may put. If the blind 
man <^uess who it is, that person holding the stick must 


take his place. If the guess be wrong the circle dances 
round again and he touches some one else. 

I hope that all who play these games will enjoy them as 
much as we do. Violet Edgell. 

Claremonty Shrewsbury. (Aged 14^) 

Certified by R. J. Edgell (Father). 


SECOND PRIZE DESCRII’TION. 

AM going to try and describe a few writing games, 
at which we are very fond of playing, and which I do 
not think arc very generally known. 

1. A list of words is dictated to all players; they write 
these at the top of their paper, and then each one has to 
compose a story in which the words dictated must all 
appear consecutively, ^'o introduce these properly in their 
order, one is obliged to write a most ridiculous story. When 
each player has finished, their stories are read out, and it is 
great fun to see how each one has introduced the words. 

This game may also be played in another way : Two words 
only arc given, and then each person has to compose an 
original poem, in which both words play a part. This is 
often very difficult, as the words given may not always go 
well together. I'liu^, one might be given cat and music. 

2. The Draiving Grt/z/t*.—Each person has to make a 
drawing of some event in history. When finished, these are 
passed round, and each player writes what they think it is 
intended for, with a few critical remarks, carefully folding 
the paper over their writing before passing it on again. Thus 
one player might draw Prince Arthur having his eyes put 
out, and some might gu^ss it right, but others might think it 
represented one of the Princes in the Tower or little King 
Louis XVII. of FYance, etc. 

3. There is also another very amusing drawing game. 
Each player has to draw the head of either a person, animal, 
or bird. They then fold down the paper over what they 
have drawn, and pass it on to the next person, continuing 
their own drawing on the paper that is passed them. They 
now draw the body, and the papers being passed a second 
time, they draw the legs. When the papers at the end are 
opened, one may find a duck's head, a horse’s body, and a 
man’s legs, or a donkey’s head, a duck’s body, and a lion s 
paws. 

4. The Game of Illnesses.—T\\iS game is not a writing 
one. One of the players is sent out of the room, while the 
others each choose some illness. When he returns, he asks 
each of the players a question, which must be answered in a 
way that will express the illness. Thus if one is deaf, one 
can pretend not to hear the question ; if one has got a bad 
cough, one can cough violently whilst answering. 

Alice L. Grenfell. 

20, Pont Street^ London., S.IV. (Aged 14I.) 

Certified by Elizaheth Grenfell (Mother). 


LIST OF PIONOUR. 

First Prize [One Guinea Book), with Officers Medal of 
the "Little Folks'"' Legion of Honour :— Violet Edgei.l 
fiqi). Claremont, Shrewsbury. Second Prize KSeven- 
Shillin^-and-Sixpenny Book), with Officers Medal: 
Alice ‘L. Grenfell (iq.]), 20, Pont Street, London. 
Honourable Mention, with Members PerthE 

DE St. Pierre (loi), C'hateau de Brimbois, par St. 
Martin de Besaccs,“ Calvados; Laura C. Trevor 
(la^). Penmon Vicarage, near Beaumaris, Anglesev; Clif¬ 
ford Crawford (10^). 21, Windsor Street Edinburgh ; 
Georgina G. Moncrieff [lyi). 14. Granby Terrace, Hill- 
head, Glasgow ; Hki.kn |. Eoui.ton 
Platanes, Nice, France; Emma Prenner {13). College lor 
Young i.adies, Pielenhofen, near Ratisbon, Bavaria. 

















Prize Puzzle Competition. 



PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 


\For particulars and regulations of this Competition^ see page 59 of the last number. 


GAME PUZZLES.—No. 2. 


t THE Wars ok the Border. 

HIS is a game played with the principal pieces used in 
Chess, viz.: the two Kings, Queens, Bishops, Kniglits, 
and Castles. I will first show you the Chess-board 
arranged for the game, assuming that one of your elders 
will kindly tell you the names of the different pieces and 
help you in playing your first game :— 



Abbreviations : — K, King ; Q, Queen ; B, Bishop ; Kn, 
Knight; C, Castle ; K’s C, King’s Castle — i.e., the Castle 
on the King’s side ; Q’s C, Queen’s Castle — i.e., the Castle 
on the Queen’s side of the board. 

Value of the Pieces.— I will now explain the moving powers 
of each piece. Kings can move two squares any way (back¬ 
wards, forwards, obliquely, or sideways), Queens one square 
any way, Castles two squares forward, Bishops two squares 
oliliquely, Knights one square obliquely or fonv’ard. The 
only pieces that can move backward are the Queens and 
Kings. First draw a diagram with 64 squares, and number 
each square like the board above, that you may follow my 
explanations. Now look at the White pieces. 'Phey are 
arranged on Nos. i to 8. One move forward for each piece 
would place them in the following positions, viz. : K on 
square 20, 21, or 19 ; Q 12, 13, or 14 ; K’s C 19 ; Q’s C 22; 
K’s B 17 or 19; Q’s B 21 or 24 ; K’s Kn 9 or 10, and Q’s 
Kn 15 or 16. A King, C, or B can move one square instead 
of 4vo if it prefers. 

The Object of the Game is to move your pieces over to the 
opposite side of the board from which you start, losing as 
few as possible in so doing. Thus, White has to place his 
men (or as many as lie can get over) in squares 57 to 64, 
and Black has to get his men into squares i to 8. When 
once a White piece gets over to the opposite side of the 
board it cannot be moved again till the game is finished; and 
Black vice versa. The game is finished when the men of 
either party have all crossed over to the opposite side, or have 
been taken off, and then you count up to see who is victor. 
Thus, any of White’s men in squares 57 to 64 are of the 
following value: — K = 3, (;> = 2, C’s, Kn’s, B’s i each. 
Now, supposing White has K, B, Kn on any of the squares 
indicated, he claims 5, and, unless Black can show more, it is 
White’s game. It is quite possible for White to win and yet 
have fewer men on the board than Black. For suppose 
Black has got in square.s i to 8 a Q, C, and B, and a King 
and other men about the board when White’s last man is 
taken off, W’hite, having previously got the pieces men¬ 
tioned above (viz., K, B, and Kn), on any of squares 57 to 
64 ; then W hite wins the game. • 


As to Removing Pieces. — The object of the game is, as 
explained above, to get the pieces over to the opjiositc side ot 
the board, but if you can take off the enemy’s pieces on your 
way, do so by all means. Thus, supposing Black moves any 
piece within two squares of White’s K, White can take it, 
though he will first consider if his K in turn can be taken by 
another of Black’s pieces. Q can take pieces in the next 
square to her. C’s can take pieces within two squares in 
front of them, B’s can take pieces within two oblique 
squares in fro 7 it of them ; and Kn’s can lake pieces within 
one square hi front or obliquely. Remember tliat K and Q 
are the only pieces that can move sideways or backwards. 

The Border. — When you have learnt to play the game as 
given above, I will tell you how to play it using squares 25 
to 40 as the “ Border.” 

Note. — For the guidance of our readers a specimen game will lie 
given in a future number, showing every move from the beginning 
to the conclusion of a game. 

THE PUZZLE. 

The seniors will find a Scottish king and queen, two 
knights, two bishops, and two castles indicated below. The 
juniors will find similar puzzles in regard to the English :— 

Senior Division.—Puzzle No. 2. 

K. I. “ Unworthy son of sire so great, 

At Neville’s Cross defeated.” 

Q. 2. This Queen of Scotland was a Guise. 

C. 3. “ Our castle’s strength will laugh a siege to scorn.”— 

Shakespeare. 

C. The castle where Cardinal Beaton was slain. 

B. 5. The Bishop who crowned Charles I. in Edinburgh. 

B. 6. At whose head Jenny Geddes launched a stool. 

Kn. 7. Son of Archibald Bell-the-Cat, and slain at Flodden. 
Kn. 8. Add 10 strokes and make a famous Scottish knight. 

w - I _ A c I 

Junior Division. 

K. I. London, now so great in state and fame. 

In this king’s reign our capital became. 

Q. 2. He conquered the kingdom, but she brought the right 
To the throne which he won in the heat of the fight. 

C. 3. An ancient castle in a beauteous isle. 

Where a king was in prison for a while. 

C. 4. A Plantagenet king was lost to sight 

In this castle grim — poor luckless wight. 

B. 5. For the stake and the faggot this bishop declared T 
So with loyal and true it badly fared. 

B. 6. " Be of good cheer,” this bishop cried. 

Though fire was raging at his side. 

Kn. 7. The men of Kent to Westminster he led, but when 
thus far. 

They were dispersed, whilst he was slain at famous 
Temple Bar. 

Kn. 8. He who " Utopia” did write 

You’ll name in mentioning this knight. 

Senior Division. (Fourth Quarter.) 

Solution to Puzzle No. 12. 

I. L ill E. 2. W O m A n. 3. Pa T na. 4. E m O w. 
5. K cin S. 

CLASS I.—Consistinj'of those who have gained six marks:—M. E. Breffit. 
W. IL Bagnalt. R. \\’. linrton. M. Barwell, L. Bonnick, H. Bertrand, L, 
Cnnninehain, A. II. Hllerton, A. l-rench, B. Creenaway, A. K. Il.azell, L. I'. 
Henry, E. Chapell-Hodge, K. Harrison, A. Hamilton, M. Harrison, May John, 
A. Law, E. Law, G. McGivney, E. Maynaril, K. Nix, K. Nibloe, Louise 
St. Bierrc, A. Puckic, N. L. Parker, J. H. Penn, E. Perkins. M. Proctor, R. W. 
Ryde, A. M. Standen, tl. O. Sccrctan, J. C. Smith. M. SteveiKson, H. Tron- 
bridge, P,. Tay’or. IL L. Wilkinson, I. W.aldry, L. D. Waterhouse. 

CLASS II. — Consisting of those who have g.ained Hve marks or less : — R. W. 
Buckley, II. E, Schermm, W. T. Wunder, M. Scheglman, A. C. J. Horne. 

Junior. I iivisioN. (Fourth Quarter.) 

Solution to Puzzle No. 12. 

I. Isinglass. 2. Catacomb. 3. Popocatepetl. 4. Flighwayman. 
5. Workmanship. 

CLASS I.—Consisting of those who have gained five marks T. Anderson, 
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S. Aust, II. S. Blunt, F. Biirne, R. T. Byng, V. Borrodailc, J. J. Bates, F. 
Bettinson, E. J. Barton, C. Glen-Bott, N. Benhain, E. Borcharclt, L. Bennett, 
C. Crawford, L. Cussons, W. S. Dove, E Drake, E. Dods, J Davies, F. 
Foulger, W. B. Finlayson, K. Fordhani, L. Forrest, j. Forrester, £. Gladstone, 
R. Gill, R. Garrett, J. Chapell-Hodge, Una Haijjh, M. Hartwich, K. Harris, 
E. Harvey, E. Johnstone, Maud John, Miriam John, E. Kestrell, M. E. Kintr, 
B. Law, A. C. Lillie, J. M. C. Little, G. M. Lewis, A. J. Marindin, Mary 
More, C. McPherson, L. J. McGivney, W. Moulton. A. S. Millar, B. E. 
Mackie, C. J. Nix, F. Newman, E. Prenner, E. L. Ryan, Rosetta Row, E. 
Stibbs, M. Spitzlbachraayr, E. Spencer, L. Stoncham, F. R. Dudlej Smith, 


a: II; w7k“rr\i:'B^’"wS^w; 

a'ihS ‘S'tes *7 5?'?..!?'“'=''7.'- 'cs:- 


V‘ l^orradaile are credited with No.’ ii. 

[The award of Prizes and Medals for the fourtli quarter wil 
our next number.] 


quarter will be printed in 


The '"Little Folks’ Crayon Book” Competition. 

AWARD OF PRIZES. 


FIRST COMPETITION. 

For Complete Books Coloured. 

FIRST PRIZE (£ 4 ) with Silver Medal of the " Little Folks " 
Legion ^ Hedwig F. Schermm (14), Col¬ 
lege for Young Ladies, Pielcnhofen, near Ratisbon, 
Bavaria. 

SECOND PRIZE (£2) with Officers Medal Una G. 
Ridgeway (13J), 31, Albany Street, Edinburgh. 

SPECIAL EXTRA PRIZE (Half-Guinea Book), with Offii- 
cers Medal:—F'YYiY.i. H. Jeaffreson (i6f), Bridewell 
Royal Hospital, 14, New Bridge Street, E.C. 

SPECIAL EXTRA PRIZE (Half-Guinea Book), with Offi¬ 
cer's Medal: —Blanche A. Jeaffreson (lyf), Bride¬ 
well Royal Hospital, 14, New Bridge Street, E.C. 

EXTRA PRIZES (Five-Shilling Books), with Officers 
Medal :-^Constance G. Arbuthnot (16), 40, Prince’s 
Gate, S.W. ; A. J. Perkins (15^), Singlesole, Thorney, 
near Peterborough ; DottyJohn (15), College for Young 
Ladies, Pielcnhofen, near Ratisbon, Bavaria; Mabel 
• J. Carey (i6i), 39, Belsize Avenue, Hampstead ; Kate 
Buchanan (15^), Old Bank, Cheltenham; Mabel Har¬ 
rison (147), South Lodge, Edgware ; Hannah Wood¬ 
ward (17), Grange Lane, Bowdon, Cheshire ; Alice 
Maud M. Corbett (17), care of the Hon. Mrs. Corbett, 
Foreign Office, London ; Emilie C. Ginsburg (13), 
Virginia Water, Chertsey; Annie Brentnall (17), 
Cocker Plouse, Eastwood, Notts; Constantia M. M. 
Dale (i6.j,-), 34, Quai Long, Bruges, Belgium. 

HONOURABLE MENTION, zoith Member's Medal:— 
L. D. Waterhouse (15), 7, Blucher Street, Beres- 
ford Street, Walworth ; Dorothy M. Stroud (6), 
Penn Fields, Wolverhampton ; Constance I. Hebble- 
TiiWAiTE (15), Moorallerton, near Leeds; Jessie W. 
Newcombe (17^), Northcote, Park Hill Road, Croydon ; 
Annie M. G. Bate (16), Woodburn Terrace, Stroud ; 
Maud B . Smith (13^), 6, Camden Gardens, West 
Kensington Park, London, W.; Bicatrice D. Field 
(9.^), care of William Burkitt, Esq., King’s Lynn; 
Louie Debeniiam (13), Presteigne, Radnorshire; 
Clara Fehrenbach (14I), 93, Queen's Crescent, 
Haverstock Hill, London ; Florence C. Diplock(8A), 
6, Grosvenor Villas, Barry Road, East Dulwich, S.E. ; 
Wai.ter P. Gray (15), 14, Brighton Road, The Avenue, 
Southampton ; Ethel O. Galpin (14^), Bristol House, 
Roehampton, S.W. ; Irene M. Bruce (i6i), 27, Inver- 
leith Row, Edinburgh ; Jessie C. Sty.vn (17), 23, Upper 
Bedford Place, W.C. ; Car.v Gillespie (12), Ledbury 


Lodge, 38, Leckford Road, O.xford; Alice M. M. Kane 
(16), 3, Arthur Road, Holloway, N. ; Armine Mathias 
(i4f),i3, Spencer Road, Putney, S.W.; Isabella Hovy 
(13), Pdrkstraat 31, Utrecht, Holland; Eyelyne L. 
Chapell-Hodge (15), Pounds, Devonport; Eliza¬ 
beth E. Clarke (17), 28, Roe Lane, Southport, Lan¬ 
cashire ; Harriet A. Barrington (13), 4, Cumberland 
Terrace, Bouverie Road, Stoke Newington ; Philip L. 
Gray, (17), 14, Brighton Road, The Avenue, South¬ 
ampton. 


SECOND COMPETITION. 

For Books with First Six Pages Colourea. 

FIRST PRIZE of £3 (divided) -. —£1 10 s., with Silver 
Medal of the Little Folks'' Legion of Honour, to 
Emm.v L. Prenner (13), College for "Young Ladies, 
Pielcnhofen, near Ratisbon, Bavaria ; and £1 10s., zuith 
Silver Medal, to Emma Paine (13), 23, New Road, 
Gravesend. 

SECOND PRIZE (£1) with Officers Medal:— 
Crawford (7), 21, Windsor Street, Edinburgh. 

SPECIAL EXTRA PRIZE (Half-Guinea Book) with Offi¬ 
cer's Medal \—SN\\AsiO'V C. John (9), College for Young 
. Ladies, Pielcnhofen, near Ratisbon, Bavaria. 

SPECIAL EXTRA PRIZE (Half-Guinea Book) zaith Offi¬ 
cer's Medal : —Maud E. John (12), College for Young 
Ladies, Pielcnhofen, near Ratisbon, Bavaria. 

EXTRA PRIZES (Five-Shilling Books), with Officers 
Medal : —Una M. M. Haigh(9^), Walnut Tree House, 
Walmer Hill, near Deal; Elizabet Hovy (9), Park- 
straat 31, Utrecht, Holland; Gertrude K. John (7), 
Ciollege for Young Ladies, Pielenhofen, near Ratisbon, 
Bavaria; Ethel Pearl Haigm (6), Walnut Tree 
House,Walmer Hill, near Deal; Marjorie Wilkin.son 
( iii), Hadley Green, Barnet; Clifford Crawford 
(io.|), 21, \Vindsor Street, Edinburgh ; HiLDEG.utDE 
B. Ginsburg (ii), Virginia Water, Chertsey ; Ursula 
Wilkinson (gjf), Hadiey Green, Barnet. 

PIONOURABLE MENTION, zoi/h Member's Medal:— 
Emilie C. Ginsburg (13), Virginia Water, Chertsey ; 
Thomas H. Doughty {8:[), Lea Hurst, Hither Green 
Lane, Lewisham; Eleanor M. Shakerley (13), 
Pimley Manor, Shrewsbury ; Theodor.v L. Walter 
(132)' 9 » Leicester Road, Loughborough ; jA.ME.s A. 
Clarke (13), 28, Roe Lane, Southport. 


•--—------ 

PRIZE SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS (Voi. pages 239, 303, 348). 

(FOURTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION.) 

In the Senior Division the Prize (a Guinea Book), has been awarded to Hedwig F. Scher.mm (14), College for Young Ladies, 
Pielenhofen, near Ratisbon, Bavaria (35 fully correct answers); and in the Junior Division the Prize (a Half Guinea Book), to M.vud 
E. John (t2), Young Ladies’ College, Pielenhofen, near Ratisbon, Bavaria (33 fully correct answers). Each Prize-winner will receive an 
Officer’s Medal of the Little Folks Legion of Honour. The Answers to the Questions will be printed next month. 
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\The Editor requests that all inquiries and replies intended for 
insertion in Little Folks should have the nuords “ Questions 
and Ans 7 uers" 7 uritten on the left-hand top corners of the 
envelopes containmg them.'] 

Prize Competitions, &c. 

Mother Hubbard. —[See answer to A Jolly Tar in 
the December Number of Little Folks.—Ed.] 

Dorothy. —[A notice as to the Silver Medal of the Little 
Folks Legion of Honour appears on page 113 of this 
number.—E d.] 

Susan Nipper.—[A list of the New Special Prize Com¬ 
petitions for 1883 was given in the January Number.—E d.] 

Literature. 

Oberon writes in answer to Helen’s inquiry, that the 
words:— 

“ Fire that is closest kept burns most of all ” 
are to be found in Shakespeare’s Ttuo Gentlemen of Verona, 
Act L, Scene 2 ; the words are spoken by Lucetta. 

Iceberg wishes to know if any reader of Little Folks 
can tell her where to find the poem in which are the follow¬ 
ing lines, and who wrote them :— 

“ ’Tis night, dread night, and weary nature lies 
So fast as if she never were to rise.” 

Games and Amusements. 

We.st Wind writes in answer to W. that the rules of the 
game of ‘' Hen and Chickens ” are as follow : *'All the players 
stand in a row one behind the other, the hen first. The fox 
comes and tries to take the chickens, and the hen tries to 
keep him away ; when he has caught one he takes it to his 
den, and so on till he has caught them all.” Answers also 
received from A Tabby Kitten and Lilian. 

Dorothy would be glad if any reader of Lit ri.E Folks 
can tell her the verses sung in the game of ” Iloney-Pots.” 

Work. 


crochet again into the same hole^ Three chain, three 
treble crochet, one chain, and one treble crochet into the 
five chain of last row. Repeat till the shawl is large enough, 
always increasing in the middle. 

Beatrice would be glad to know how to make a baby's 
jacket, simply knitted or crocheted. 

Cookery. 

An Orange wishes to knowhow to make Turkish Delight. 
General. 

Daisy asks if any one can tell her liow to prepare a hand¬ 
kerchief to paint some initials in oils in the corner of it? 
She has heard of it being done, but is afraid the paint will 
wash off. 

Stella would be glad to know if any one could tell her 
how to clean tarnished filigree silver. She tried soap and 
water, but it had not the desired effect. 

Stell.\ would also like to know how to make a picture- 
frame out of fir-cones. 

In answer to Mary’s question concerning doll’s hair, 
Lilian says that dolls’ hair is sometimes made of tow. but 
more generally, nowadays, of real hair. 

Judy would like to know how to press bramble-leaves; 
and also how to keep their colour.. 

A Te.vpot would like to know what is the best kind 
of varnish for transfers. 

Philippa of Hainault would like to know the origin of 
the Scottish plaid. 

Medalli.st would be glad to have directions for ob¬ 
taining casts or impressions of medals or coins. He believes 
isinglass is the chief ingredient. 

R. B. writes, in reply to Alfri'.d Thorpio’s question, 
that England first used postage and receipt stamps. 

Michaelmas Daisy would like to know the best way 
of cleaning dogskin gloves. 


CriERUBiNA would like to know an easy way to knit 
muffaties. 

May Tanner writes in answer to A. M. W. that to knit 
a doll’s muff you should have some grey rabbit-wool and 
knit it quite plain, using the largest steel needles you can get, 
and when it is done it will look like squirrel. 

Beatrice writes in answer to Poppie, who wishes to 
know how to crochet a three-cornered shawl: — “ Make a loop 
of twelve chain, work five chain and turn, and work into 
the loop three treble crochet, d'hen three chains and three 
treble crochet ; one chain and one treble crochet : turn, 
and work five chain. Three treble crochet into the one 
chain of last row ; three chain, three treble crochet into the 
three chain of last row. 'I'hrce chain and three treble 


Natural History. 

H’ith Ans7uers hy the Editor of the “ Live Stock yourital and 
Fanciers' Gazette." 

Bantam asks what is the be.st thing to feed very young 
pigeons upon. — [The parents feed very young jiigeons ; when 
they leave them they eat the .same as the others, j 

A Geranium would like to know how to prevent a 
parrot from pecking its feathers out. It has a bath twice 
a week, and a large^square cage ; its food is Indian corn 
and a little hempseed, and a piece of bread .sopped in water. 
[The bread and hempseed are probably in fault. Try and 
get some wheat, barley, or oats in the ear; leave off hemp 
altogether for a time, and give some green food, such as 
groundsel or dandelion (not dry), or a bit of ripe fruit.] 
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PICTURE STORY WANTING WORDS. 


^ GUINE.A BOOK 
and an Officer’s 
Medal of the LiT'rLk 
Folks Legion of Honour 
will be given for the best 
short and original Story 
having special reference 
to this picture. A smaller 
Book and an Officer's 
Medal will be given in 
addition for the best 
Story relatively to the age 
of the Competitor; so 
that no Competitor is too 
young to try for this 
second Prize. To avoid 
any possibility of mis¬ 
take, and for the guidance 
of new Competitors, tlie 
full Regulations are 
given:— 

1. No Story must e.\- 
ceed 500 words in length, 
and each mustbe wriiten 
on one side of the paper 
only. 

2. The Stories must 
be certified as styiclly 
origmal by a Minister, 
Teacher, Parent, or 

-mne other responsible 
. son. 

{ 3. All the Competitors 

' must be under the age 
of sixteen years. 



4. Stories from com¬ 
petitors residing in Great 
Britain and Ireland must 
reach the Editor on or 
before the loth of Fe¬ 
bruary next; in the case 
of Stories sent from 
the English Colonies or 
from Foreign Countries 
an extension of time to 
the 15th of February will 
be allowed. 

5. In addition to the 
Two Prizes and Offi¬ 
cers’ Medals, some of 
the most deserving Com¬ 
petitors will be includ¬ 
ed in a special List of 
Honour, and awarded 
Members’ Medals of the 
Littlk Folk.s Legion 
of Honour. 

6. Competitors are re¬ 
quested to note that each 
envelope containing a 
Story should have the 
words “ Picture Story 
Wanting Words" writ¬ 
ten on the left-hand* top 
corner of it. 

Competitors are re¬ 
ferred to a notice re¬ 
specting the Silver Medal 
on page 113 of this 
number. 


ANSWERS TO OUR LITFLE FOLKS’ OWN PUZZLES {page 61). 


GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Austria- Germany. 

I. A ugsbur G. 2. U 1 version E. 3. San Salvado R, 
4. T rondhje M. 5. R ussi A. 6. I onia N. 7. A nglese Y. 


RIDDLE-ME-REE.— Sparrow. 


BIRDS ENIGM.VnCALLY DESCRIBED. 

I. Razor-bill. 2. Black-cap. 3. Pin-tail. 4. Sanl- 
piper. 5. King-fisher. 6. Bull-finch. 7. Yellow-hammer. 
8. Wheat-ear. 9. Shield-rake. 10. Her-on. 11. Land-rail. 
12. Rob-in. 

MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 

“ How often, oh, how often, 

In the days that had gone by, 

1 had stood on that bridge at midnight 
And gazed on that wave and sky ! ’’ 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. - Beware. 

I. Beer. 2. Ear. 3. Web. 4. Ewe. 5. Wee. 6. Bee. 


' DIAMOND PUZZLE.— Evesham. 

E EVA GREEK EVESHAM ACHOR OAK M 


TRIANGULAR PUZZLE. 

C RAP REMIT STRETCH EXPULSION 
HIDDEN PROVERBS. 

I. “ A penny saved is a penny gained.” 2. “A rolling 
Slone gathers no moss." 

POETICAL PUZZLE. 

"Up and down ! up and down ! 

From the base of the wave to the billow’s crown ; 
And midst the flashing and feathery foam, 

The stormy petrel finds a home — 

A home, if such a place may be 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea.” 

PICTORIAL ACROSTIC.— Bath—Nice. 

B all, A pple, T art, H orse, N otes, I nk, C at, E gg. 
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WRONG FROM THE FIRST. 

By the Author of ''Mr. Burkes Niecesf " May Cumim^ham s Trialf " Paius and Claws," 


CHAPTER V.—MYRA. 

[^.Timothy Holt 
generally spent 
his clay in the 
City, at the bank 
of which he was 
a partner. When 
he lived abroad, he 
took the manage¬ 
ment of a branch 
of the establish¬ 
ment on the Con¬ 
tinent, but having 
recovered from 
the loss of his first 
wife, and married 
a second, he had 
now returned to 
his London house. 
He came home 
every day soon after five o’clock, and dined at the 
old-fashioned hour of six. After dinner his children 
came in to dessert, and then spent the evening 
in tliQ drawing-room, Angelo going to bed early, 
but Myra remaining up somewhat later; and 
Adela, as a matter of course, was to keep the same 
hours as Myra. 

wShe saw Mr. Holt for the first time that evening,^ 
after dinner, and he kissed her, and bade her 
welcome, giving her an orange, and desiring her to 
help herself to a biscuit. After which he took very 
little notice of her or of his own children, talking 
to his wife—who was much younger than he — 
across the table, while the children ate their dessert 
in silence. 

He was a short, rather stout man, with a bald 
head, and in Adela’s eyes he was not at all in¬ 
teresting. 

By-and-by he was left alone in the dining-room, 
while Mrs. Holt went upstairs to the nursery, and 
when Angelo was fetched to bed at eight o’clock, 
the two girls had the drawing-room to themselves. 
At half-past eight, or before it, Mrs. Holt re¬ 
appeared, tea was served, after which the young 
ladies went to bed. 

Mrs. Holt told Adela that her music-master 
would come the next morning, and that, according to 
her father’s arrangements, she would have lessons in 
music, drawing, and dancing once in every week, 
while she would study with Miss Browne in the 
school-room during the hours that she was not 


occupied in taking these lessons or preparing for 
them. 

‘‘Your uncle wishes Myra to have dancing- 
lessons with you. Her way of holding herself is 
deplorable, and we think they may improve her, 
if anything can—which is doubtful,” she added, 
shrugging her shoulders in a disdainful manner. 

On hearing which remark, Myra slouched for¬ 
ward, holding herself worse than ever. 

Already, with the elastic spirit of youth, Adela 
was feeling great interest in her new life. She was 
most anxious to learn as much as she could, and 
make all possible use of these lessons, both from 
liking what she was to learn with a spirited and 
intelligent liking, and also to please her father, and 
show him how greatly she had improved herself 
during his absence. Besides this, a great affection 
for Angie had sprung up in her heart, and she 
determined to do everything in her power to make 
him happier than he was. 

The following morning, therefore, full of bright 
hopes and good resolutions, she rose with alacrity, 
and looked forward to the events of the day 
with pleasure, although her qhief interest was the 
anticipation of receiving letters from her father, her 
dearest occupation writing to him ; and her present' 
life would have been unbearable, but for the prospect' 
of a future spent in his society. 

When she entered the school-room after break¬ 
fast next day, she discovered Myra, who had been 
a good deal found fault with by her step-mother 
during the course of the meal, in one of her deepest 
fits of gloom, staring stupidly forward, and Angie 
sitting on the floor, his blue eyes fixed on the 
ceiling, and quite a wrapt expression in his pretty, 
fair little face. 

“ Hush ! ” he said softly, as Adela shut the door. 
“ I was viaking believe more than ever. I am 
making believe that Myra is not an idiot. Will 
you do it too ? Help me, please.” 

But Adela, after looking from one to the other, 
called out, “ I will do better than that,” and rushing 
up behind Myra, she seized hold of her by both her 
shoulders, and gave her a good shaking ; and even 
when Myra, who was at first too startled to stir, 
woke up, and began to struggle and resist, she 
kept on shaking her, and the more Myra struggled 
the more Adela shook. In the struggle the girls 
came to be facing each other, and when Myra’s 
face approached very near Adela’s, the latter 
suddenly kissed her, and then all at once Myra 
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burst out laughing. And what a wonderful change 
this laughing caused ! 

It was the first time since she entered the house 
that Adela had seen Myra laugh, and she could 
hardly believe in the difference it made in her. 
What delightful things good-humour and fun are ! 
Myra could never be quite the same to Adela again. 
That heavy gloom, now it had once been pene¬ 
trated, could not again return in the same unbroken 
crust, to hide whatever might lie beneath, and repel 
all Adela^s attempts at making acquaintance. 

And this most desirable change, caused in one 
instant by a fit of laughter, it would have taken 
days of serious or solemn endeavour* to bring 
about, even supposing serious and solemn en¬ 
deavour could ever have effected it— which I very 
much doubt. 

Verily, laughter is delightful. 

The next thing to be done after this merry 
laughter was for them all to kiss each other. This 
Myra and Adela did with sincere warmth, and then 
Angie hopped about on his crutches—poor fellow!— 
from one to the other to be kissed too ; and when 
he had first kissed Adela, and then Myra, Adela 
ran at him for another kiss, and immediately Myra 
followed her example and ran at him also ; and 
then he pursued Adela for the same purpose, and 
then Adela caught hold of Myra and kissed her 
again ; and so on, and so on, till the school-room 
became a scene of the wildest merriment, the three 
children chasing each other from corner to corner, 
amid the sweet sounds of laughter and kisses. 

Can you not fancy how bright and happy they all 
felt when, the play at last ended, they sat breath¬ 
lessly down, still laughing, and when the actual 
laughter had at last subsided, their faces — even 
Myra^s—all over smiles? 

Then Angie cried out in a gay voice, “ This 
was make-believe about Myra. 

‘ ‘ The use of our- senses 
So very immense is, 

'I'hnt once having got them, they must not get loose. 
The girl who should try 
To get rid of them — why, 

I can only remark that that girl is a goose.” 

Myra laughed at this verse as much as Adela did; 
and I will take this opportunity of remarking that 
there is no better sign of character in young or 
old than to be able to join good-humouredly in a 
laugh against oneself. 

Miss Browne making her appearance, lessons 
began, and Adela, sitting next Myra, forced her to 
really learn, and was as much surprised as Miss 
Browne herself to find how quickly she did so, and 
what excellent abilities she had. 

By-and-by Adela had to go to her own room 
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to draw, as she was finishing a copy which she w<as 
to show to her master next day, that he might see 
what her powers were before he began teaching her; 
and as she passed along the passage, through a 
door that stood ajar she heard curious sweet sounds, 
that seemed to her something between the coos of 
a dove and the chirps of a sparrow, and pushing 
the door open, she stepped lightly inside. 

A pretty sight met her eyes. A baby lay on a 
blanket on the floor, scantily attired in one little 
white garment, stretching out its plump pink 
dimpled limbs and laughing, while it made these 
soft cooing sounds for its own amusement. A 
prettier sight can hardly be seen inside any 
house, and a swift sweet love sprang up for the little 
creature in Adela’s heart as she beheld it. 

“ Oh, you darling ! she cried, and springing for¬ 
ward knelt by the side of the little laughing, cooing 
baby. 

“ Oh, you darling! ” she repeated, with those tender 
kisses which are ever ready on our lips for little 
children. 

The baby put out her small arms towards her, 
kicked with her little legs, and reiterated her charm¬ 
ing cooing sounds while Adela leant over her with 
tender smiles and eyes full of love. 

A slight sound made her turn round, and there 
stood Mrs. Holt, the baby’s mother, regarding her 
with a very kindly expression. 

The baby’s mother—yes ; but, as Adela did not 
fail to tell herself, the j/^-mother of Myra and 
Angelo. 

Adela’s face yet bore all the sweetness that had 
been reflected on it from that of the baby when 
she turned round to her aunt, but as she saw hers, 
though it was full of kindness, all the light died 
out of her own, and she set it to a hard, cold ex¬ 
pression, with no glance to answer Mrs. Holt’s. 

Not knowing what to say, she turned away, 
without another glance or word, to the little dar¬ 
ling, who kicked, and plunged, and laughed, and 
cooed just as sweetly as if no hard bitter feeling 
had crept into Adela’s heart, and she was about 
to leave the room in silence when Mrs. Holt 
stopped her. 

“ I wish your cousins were fond of babies,” she 
said plaintively. 

Not a word from Adela. 

“ I really think you might help me with those 
children,” she continued. “ Do you think you ever 
could understand Myra ?” 

“ I understand her perfectly, and like her very 
much,” Adela answered, with a bluntness very un¬ 
like her usual pleasant, lady-like manners. 

“Oh! do you?” cried Mrs. Holt, astonished. But 
the astonishment at once gave way to pleasure. 
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“ I am very glad of that,” she said, for then 
you will be more likely to be of use and do her 
good, poor child; though how such a nice girl as 
you are can like her I cannot understand/’ 

It was Adela’s turn to be surprised now. There 
did not seem to be any party feeling or thought 
of taking sides in Mrs. Holt’s mind ; instead of 
that, she was unaffectedly glad that Adela liked 
her cousin, and seemed only to wish for Myra’s 
good. 

But she hardened herself against her, for she had 
pledged herself to take her cousin’s side, and she 
felt that being on friendly terms with their step¬ 
mother was forbidden her, even on the subject of 
this sweet baby. As to talking Myra over with 
her, and telling her hovv anxious she was to be of 
use to her, and how she had already persuaded 
her to give up being an idiot, and even to learn 
her lessons, and by learning them show what 
excellent abilities she had —that was out of the 
question, that would be rank disloyalty to her 
cousins, whose side she had promised to espouse. 

The baby she would not give up for the sake 
of its mother. She would love the little darling 
for its own sake, and she did not think it mattered 
who its mother was. But she could manage to be 
with it, and play with it, and kiss it, when Mrs. Holt 
was not there. 

She made no reply now to Mrs. Holt’s kindly 
speech, but muttering something about her draw¬ 
ing, left the room ; Mrs. Holt saying as she did 
so, I do hope, my dear, we shall have comfort, 
together.” 

When she was next with her cousins, she told 
Myra what a darling she thought heiTittle sister was. 

“What, her baby ! ” replied Myra indignantly. 

“ What does it matter whose baby she is ? She 
is herself^ and it is for herself that I love her.” 

Do you love her? ” Angie asked. “ How you 
would have loved Frisk, then ! he was vuich nicer.” 

Adela laughed, but though she laughed she 
spoke quite seriously, and said, “Don’t, Angie. It 
is really wrong to talk in that way.” 

“ Is it?” Angie said simply. “ I wonder why? It 
is one of the wrong things, then, one doesn’t know 
of. There are a great many, and it’s a pity. I like 
the wrong things one knows, because then one 
needn’t do them.” I 

“Do you not see that baby .is just the same as 
you and me ? She has a soul. And besides that, 
she is such a sweet little darling, and she is your 
sister—your own small baby sister. It is making 
too much of Mrs. Holt not to love your own little 
sister because she happens to be her baby.” 

Angie looked very solemn when he heard this 
view of the case, and reflected on it very deeply. 
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And Myra said, “Now I see why I never could 
feel about baby as I tried to do. I was so ashamed ; 
but when nobody knew, I sometimes ran in, and 
gave her a kiss. I did, indeed.” 

“ She is the prettiest darling,” Adela said, 
soothed by this confession, and thus encouraged, 
giving way to an enthusiasm she had hitherto 
controlled. “ Every one of her knuckles are 
dimples, and go in instead of out in the sweetest 
manner ; and she is always laughing.” 

“ Except when she’s crying,” Angie suggested. 
“ She cries out loud sometimes.” 

“ Ah ! babies must cry,” Adela answered with de¬ 
cision ; “ it is the only way they have of expressing 
themselves, and they’re quite right to do it.” 

“ But clofi't you like dogs best ? ” Angie asked, 
quite wistfully. 

And again Adela laughed, and again she told 
him not to say such things. 

That evening, when the two girls were alone in 
the drawing-room after Angie had gone to bed, 
Adela, who had watched him with sorrowful eyes 
walking in a tired slow way across the room with 
the assistance of his crutches, asked Myra if he 
had been always lame. 

“ Was he born so ? ” she said sadly. “ And when 
he first began to walk alone, had they to get baby 
crutches for him ? Oh, what a sad sight it must have 
been ! ” 

“ But he was not,” Myra replied ; “ he ran about 
like any other boy, and he was very pretty and 
sweet.” 

“ So he is now, Myra ; and, do you know, I think 
that baby is rather like him.” 

“ I have thought so too, almost; but I tried so 
hard not to think it that I almost succeeded. I 
couldn’t bear her baby to be like Angie.” 

“ But you don’t mind it now,” Adela said, quite 
pleadingly ; “ you like it. I’m sure, because it helps 
you to feel that she is not only her baby, but that 
she really A Angie’s little sister.” 

“Ye — es,” Myra replied, with some hesitation, 
and yet cheerfully. 

“ But if Angie ran about, how did he get lame?” 
Adela said. 

“ He was thrown from his pony. He had a little 
grey Shetland pony, all mane and tail, and he 
used to, look so pretty on it, in his black velvet 
riding-dress and Scotch cap with an eagle’s feather 
He waved his hand to me as he cantered off, with 
Cox, the coachman, riding with him. We lived at 
Sydenham then. We only left Sydenham, you 
know, when mamma died. And 1 think he looked 
prettier than ever that day, and such a gay little 
fellow ! Oh, Adela ! They brought him back, 
carrying him in their arms, and his eyes were shut 
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and his face was white, and he did not know me; 
and I thought he was dead. Oh, Adela ! don’t 
you pity me ? ” she broke off quite abruptly, as if 
she could not say anything more. 

And Adela kissed her, and whispered softly, 
“ Yes, I do.” 

^‘They said it was his spine. He was ill a long 
time in bed, and after that he always lay down; and 
when he began to walk again it was with crutches, 
and he has never walked without crutches since.” 


‘‘ 1 was thinking of something that happened— 
of something that was said. I was sitting in the 
drawing-room, being an idiot, and so I did not 
hear all, for I was trying not to hear, and not to 
understand what I heard ; but a lady was urging 
something about curing Angie, and Mrs. Holt 
shrugged her shoulders, and said it was no use to 
think about it, or something of that sort.” 

“Oh, Myra !” 

“Yes, she didP^ Myra cried, with passionate 


“THE girl’s muslin SLEEVE SHARED THE SAME E ATE ” (/. 1^3). 


“ There was a little lame boy near us whose 
spine had got something the matter with it, and 
my father paid for his being taken to London, and 
a clever surgeon cured him ; and he can run about 
now as well as ever he did,” Adela said thought¬ 
fully. 

Myra made no reply. Her silence surprised 
Adela, and when she looked at her she saw the old 
idiotic stare coming into her face, with the scowl 
on her brow and the vacant expression. 

“ Myra, what are you doing ? ” she cried sharply. 

“ I am thinkmg^' answered Myra gloomily. 
“ Suppose Angie might be cured ? ’’ 

“ But that ought not to make you look so dread¬ 
ful ; that ought to please you,” replied Adela. 


gloom. “And from that^ and what you say about 
that lame boy, I have no doubt that Angie might 
be cured, but Mrs. Holt won’t take the trouble.” 

“Oh, how very shocking!” cried Adela, quite 
appalled. “ But why don’t you ask your father ? ” 

“ Papa ! ” and Myra curled her lips. “ It would 
be of no use at all. He does just what Mrs. Holt 
likes, and always says he won’t interfere. Besides 
which, I never have asked papa anything since he 
brought her here, and I never mean to.” 

“ Not for Angie’s sake?” 

“It would not be of any use. He would do 
nothing. He would say he left it all to mamma, as 
he will call her.’' 

The conversation between the girls was inter- 
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rupted here by Mrs. Holt coming into the room, 
and Myra at once resumed her expression of 
idiocy, and stared forward into space. 

I must make her give up doing this altogether,*’ 
Adela thought. ‘‘Not only with me; she must 
not be an idiot at allP 

Mrs. Holt sighed as she looked at her step¬ 
daughter, and a weary expression stole into her 
own face, but she seemed to try to throw it off. 

She carried a work-basket in her hand, with 
delicate white cambric in it. 

“ Here,” she said, “ are some handkerchiefs, 
Myra, which I want you and Adela to help me 
make. I am sure she can hem neatly, and I have 
seen your work, which is very good. You are quite 
old enough now to be useful, so let us all sit down, 
and work together.” 

She seated herself as she spoke, and gave each 
of the girls a handkerchief. Myra’s was already 
commenced, and as her work-box was on the table, 
she had only to take her thimble and proceed with 
the work. 

But she certainly looked too much of an idiot to 
do anything of the kind. The cambric just hung 
from her hand where her step-mother had placed it, 
and she made no attempt to use it. 

Adela jumped up to get her work things, and as 
she did so, pushed Myra’s box towards her. 

“ Your thimble is in there,” she said ; and then 
putting on her own, she set to work busily enough. 

She certainly did not wish to assist Mrs. Holt: it 
gave her no pleasure to do so; but it never occurred 
to her as possible that she should refuse, or hold 
the handkerchief in her hand like Myra, and do 
nothing. 

She was hardly surprised at Mrs. Holt losing 
patience, and advancing hastily towards Myra, very 
much as if she were going to box her ears : and if 
the girl had been any one but Myra, and the lady 
any one but Mrs. Holt, Adela would have con¬ 
sidered that the latter was justified in bestowing 
personal chastisement on the former. 

But if Mrs. Holt had had any such intentions 
originally, she changed her mind, and contented 
herself by opening the work-bo.\, taking out the 
thimble, and herself placing it on the naughty 
girl’s limp, unhelpful finger. 

“Are you deaf, Myra.>” she cried. “Did you 
not hear me tell you to hem that handkerchief?” 

She returned to her seat as quickly as she had 
left it, and Myra gave the piece of cambric such a 
twirl in the air as she raised it as if to begin 
working, that had she not so returned it would 
most certainly have flapped in her face in passing ; 
as it was, it did still worse. The light material 
caught fire in the candle that was placed beside 


Myra, and was in a blaze in a moment; nor did it 
blaze alone, for the girl’s muslin sleeve shared the 
same fate, and almost before they knew what had 
happened, flamed up to her face. 

Adela and Mrs. Holt ran to her in great alarm, 
and the fire was extinguished between them as 
quickly as it had been kindled. 

“ You did it on purpose ! ” Myra cried in a vin¬ 
dictive manner to her step-mother, as if accusing 
her of having intentionally set her on fire. 

“Oh, you naughty, naughty girl!” Mrs. Holt 
exclaimed. “It you who did it on f)urpose I ” 

And then, quite overcome by the fright and by 
Myra’s bad behaviour, the poor lady sat down and 
began to cry. 

Adela meantime brushed away the tinder to 
which the thin muslin sleeve had been reduced, 
and in doing so, perceived that Myra’s arm had 
suffered as well as her frock. It was rather ex¬ 
tensively, though not severely, burned, and she saw 
that Myra was very pale, and was biting her lips 
and clenching her hands in order to keep from 
shedding tears or from giving utterance to any 
exclamation of pain. 

“ Oh, Myra, you have burned yourself! ” she 
cried; and Mrs. Holt at once roused up to see 
what was the matter. 

“Yes, you have burned your arms by your 
naughtiness,” she said, with the excitement of 
mingled anger and sorrow. “ There never was 
anything like you. You might have killed yourself 
by your bad temper.” 

“ Oh, Myra ! you are in great pain,” Adela said. 
“ Don’t mind crying : it will do you good.” 

But Myra would not utter a sound in her step¬ 
mother’s presence. 

“ She has punished herself, poor, foolish, naughty 
child ! ” Mrs. Holt cried, who was angry from fear 
and horror at what Myra had done. “ But what is 
to be done with her I can’t think. I believe she is 
mad, and will have to be shut up in an asylum one 
of these days. There is nothing dreadful she would 
not do to herself or any one else from spite. Go to 
bed, Myra. Your cousin will help you ; and I will 
get some cotton wool and dress your arm.” 

Adela led her from the room, and the minute 
she was outside the door she burst out crying. 

“Oh, Adela, it hurts so ! ” she cried through her 
sobs. 

“It will not hurt so much when you are in bed 
and it is covered up with wool. But, Myra, how 
could you behave so? You really did it on pur¬ 
pose.” 

‘'No, I did not. I never thought of setting fire 
to the handkerchief.” 

“ Perhaps not; but you were so—what shall I 
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say, dear Myra ?—I am afraid you were sulky, and 
that made you reckless, and you didn’t care what 
happened. However, never mind that now. The 
thing is to get you into bed and out of pain as soon 
as possible.” 

So Adela put the poor naughty girl to bed, and 
Mrs. Holt and the baby’s nurse came and dressed 
the arm and covered it up from the air, and gave 
her something soothing to make her sleep, and then 
left her. 

Mrs. Holt kissed Adela in a tired way, and wished 
her good night. 

“ Oh, it is dreadful the life she leads me ! What 
am I to do with that shocking girl ? ’’ she cried. 

But Adela was so prejudiced, and had so 
thoroughly taken up her cousin’s cause as her own, 
that, much as she had blamed Myra for her 
behaviour just now, she only thought to herself, 
“ What sort of a life do you lead her ? ” 


CHAPTER VI.—PLOTS AND PLANS. 

YRA’S arm was painful for 
some days after this, but 
the burn was not of any real 
consequence, and she soon 
recovered from it. 

She and Angie always 
took the tone that the burn 
was in some way or other 
Mrs. Holt’s fault, and this 
was added to the long list 
of wrongs and injuries they had against her. Adela 
at first made a feeble protest as to this being 
unjust, but the accusation fell in with the habit of 
her mind, and so, though she never adopted it 
herself, she let it pass with her cousins, and soon 
almost felt as if somehow or other Mrs. Holt 
had been the cause. 

“Did she not give me the work to do, and force 
the thimble on to my finger ? ” Myra asked ; and 
Adela willingly admitted that she had done both. 

“If she had crippled your arms, poor Myra, you 
would have been as bad as my legs,” Angie said 
simply. 

“ Yes ; and she cripples you,” his sister replied. 

“ Oh, Myra ! ” cried Adela. 

“Yes, she does,” the other persisted. “If he 
could be cured, and she won’t let him, is it not she 
who makes him lame ? 

“That is such a shocking notion !” Adela said. 

“ And therefore more likely to be true,” was the 
gloomy reply. 

Adela brooded over this idea till it made her 
miserable. It was, indeed, too di'eadful, and she 
did not — could not—wonder at anything Myra felt 


towards one so cold-hearted and cruel, that she 
could occupy the place of mother towards sweet 
little Angie, and not take the trouble of having him 
cured of his lameness. 

Oh, if her father were only at home ! He would 
speak to Mr. Holt, and compel him to have medical 
advice for his little nephew; no one ever refused 
her father anything. 

She mentioned this idea to Myra, and begged 
her to console herself with it, and try to be patient 
and hopeful till her papa came back. 

But Myra shook her head gloomily. 

“ His bones will be settled,” she said. “ Nothing 
can be done for him after his bones are settled, and 
they will settle when he grows older.” 

“ But it will not be so long before papa’s return,” 
replied Adela, her eyes brightening and her heart 
beating quickly at the happy thought. 

“ It will be too long,” said Myra, sighing. “ His 
bones will very soon be settled, and then it will be 
no use.” 

“ I will consult a doctor for him myself 1 ” Adela 
exclaimed, driven from one standing-point to 
another. 

“Have you money?” was the question asked, 
in Myra’s most desponding voice and manner. 

“ Money ? I had forgotten that, but I have. 

I have fifteen shillings.” 

“ No doctor will come without a guinea, and if 
you consult him it is five more.” 

Myra was always positive in her facts, and it 
was a curious thing that she was generally as 
wrong as she was positive. 

“Well, I can save up money, at any rate, and 
perhaps I could borrow a little somewhere.” 

“ If I thought we could manage to have a doctor 
to Angie without their knowing, I am sure we 
could raise the money,” said Myra ; “ though it 
would take time. But how could we do it all 
privately ? ” 

“ And if it took time, his bones would settle ! ” 
Adela added in perfect good faith. “ However, it is 
so very important, that I can’t but believe if we 
think and think, and plan and plan enough, we 
shall find some way of doing it. 1 can’t wonder at 
anything you feel, Myra, if she will not get dear 
Angie cured. It is too dreadful—it is hardly 
credible.” 

Yes, Adela, it is hardly credible. Why, then, 
were you so willing to believe it, without asking a 
single question even, to discover if it were really 
true ? 

I am afraid the reason of this credulity in Adela 
was the prejudice she had taken up against Mrs. 
Holt, and the way in which she had flung herself 
into her cousins’ cause, determined that they 
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should be right and their step-mother wrong in 
everything, so that even when her good sense and 
judgment showed her that this was not the case, 
she silenced them, and shutting her eyes, blindly 
determined not to see the truth. 

But through all this misery and painful excite¬ 
ment—and children could not feel and act as these 
did towards their step-mother, whom they should 
have obeyed just as much as if she had been their 
own, and endeavoured to love dearly also, without 
there being much misery and painful excitement in 
the house—through all this there was one bright 
thought, one thing—though a very small and help¬ 
less one—that brought only joy and pleasure to 
everybody, and that was—the baby ! 

Adela would carry her into Myra’s room while 
she was still confined to it, and force her to notice 
her, and from notice, love sprang up of itself 
without any force. She would hold the darling 
in her arms and dance her at Myra, and the sweet 
baby seemed quite to understand what was ex¬ 
pected of her, and would stretch out her fat dimpled 
arms towards her, and crow, and laugh, and coo, 
and kick her little pets of legs, and seem ready to 
leap out of Adela’s arms in her anxiety to get into 
her sister’s ; and then when Adela placed her on 
Myra’s knee, and Myra put the arm that was not 
disabled by the burn round her, she assumed all 
at once an air of the most serene content, and 
nestled up against her, with a sweet little grave face 
that asked for kisses. And kisses it received, so 
soft and tender, that Adela could scarcely believe 
that they came from Myra’s lips. 

What a pity it was that the girls did not receive 
the darling baby as a peacemaker, and allow feelings 
as soft and tender as Myra’s kisses to spring up 
in their hearts towards the mother for the baby’s 
sake, if not for her own. Love almost always leads 
us right if we will only listen to its voice ; and if 
Myra and Adela had attended to its kindly 
teaching now, they would have saved themselves 
from the greatest error and bitterest sorrow of their 
lives. 

Angelo—boy-like—did not take so quickly to the 
baby as the two girls did ; he still eyed it askance 
when he found it nestling on Myra’s knee, and still 
in his own private opinion preferred Frisk. But 
this opinion he was obliged to keep private. In 
the first place, Adela had explained to him that his 
preference was wrono; and in the Second, it made 
both Myra and Adela quite angry with him if he 
expressed it; so he held his tongue, and wondered a 
good deal (privately also) why they liked the little 
creature so much, and what they saw in it to be in 
such a constant state of delight with. 

Till one day, when he had happened to sit down 
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on the floor in Myra’s room—a favourite seat of his 
at any time—not aware that baby had been placed 
there also to have a crawl, his wee sister crept up 
to him, and moving herself with difficulty towards 
him, he stared, astonished, while Adela, obeying the 
impulse of the moment, lifted her gently on to his 
knee. At once she nestled against him, as she was 
in the habit of doing with Myra, and attracted, no 
doubt, by the fairness and purity of his little angel 
face, laughed up into it, and with the vague doubtful 
movement of five-months*old babies, put up her fat 
dimpled hand to stroke it. 

Angelo, enraptured, covered the hand and then 
the little smiling mouth with kisses, and from that 
moment there were no more comparisons with 
Frisk—from that moment he was her sworn slave, 
and his greatest happiness was to play with and 
caress her. 

One day Myra had the baby on her knee, when 
Mrs. Holt came in hastily from the nursery, where 
she had found the cradle vacant. 

Horrified at what she saw, she sprang forward 
and caught up the child, turning angrily to Adela 
when she had done so. 

“ Nurse tells me you bring baby here. I will 
not have it done. You are never to touch her, 
remember ; no, not one of you ! How dare you 
give her to that girl ! Why, you don’t know what 
mischief she might not do her. Hush, my lambkin, 
my pet ! ” and she hushed and soothed her baby, 
who, alarmed at being so suddenly snatched up, 
and conscious of, though not understanding, her 
anger, had set up a most pathetic little wail. 

She carried her out of the room, murmuring 
softly to her all the time,‘‘Flush, my sweetest! 
Nobody shall hurt my darling; nobody shall hurt 
my precious. Safe in mother’s arms, nobody shall 
hurt it.” 

The door closed after her, and the two girls 
gazed speechless into each other’s faces. 

Then Myra burst into an agony of tears, and 
gave herself up to passionate grief and rage. 

“ So I am never to touch her ! I mustn’t love 
her ! She will be taught to hate me ! She was all 
the pleasure I had ! Oh ! oh ! oh ! ” 

Myra quite forgot how short a time it was since 
she had avoided the baby, and not permitted her¬ 
self to notice her, and how natural it was that Mrs. 
Holt should be afraid to see her darling in her- 
arms after her long neglect of her, her pretended 
idiocy, and the reckless way in which she had so 
recently set herself on fire. 

Then Angelo, who had been sitting on the floor 
at Myra’s feet admiring the baby when Mrs. Holt 
snatched her up, and almost upset him in the rapid 
onslaught, set up his melancholy treble cry, and 
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while the tears streamed from his eyes, wailed out, 
‘‘I shall never see her no more! Nurse always 
chivies me out of the nursery. Oh, my little 
sister! oh, my little sister dear! It is badder 
than when she gave Frisk away. And I have 
nobody left now—Frisk and baby—baby and Frisk! 

I will never love anything again, never ! Oh ! oh ! 
oh ! ” And Angie’s “ Oh’s,” if not as passionate, 
were even more pitiful than Myra’s. 

Adela, knowing how fond the little fellow was of 
poetry, took him on to her knee, and soothing 
him tenderly, as if he had himself been the baby 
he had lost, murmured softly to him the pretty 
verses— 

^‘Oh, ever thus from childhood’s hour, 

I’ve seen my fairest hopes decay ; 

I never lov’d a tree or flower. 

But ’twas the first to fade away. 

I never nurs’d a dear gazelle 
To glad me with its soft dark eye, 

But when it came to know me well, 

And love me, it was sure to die.” 

“ Tell me about ‘ dear gazelles,’ ” Angie whispered, 
with tears still in his voice; and he was somewhat 
comforted by the stories of dear gazelles with soft 
dark eyes that Adela immediately produced for his 
benefit. 

But Myra was not so easily comforted ; indeed? 
she refused to be comforted at all. After a while 
she dried her eyes and checked her sobs, and was 
quiet; but when Adela, having exhausted everything 
she could think of to say of dear gazelles, about 
which she really knew very little, turned to Myra? 
to her dismay she beheld her gloomy and scowling, 
her blank stupid eyes staring forward into space, 
and she, evidently trying once more to become an 
idiot. 

Adela’s heart sank within her at the sight, but 
she mustered up all her energy, and called out 
briskly and sharply, ‘‘ Don’t, Myra ; I won’t allow 
it !” 

‘‘ It’s the only way,” was the gloomy answer. ‘‘ I 
wish I had been born one.” 

But you were not born one, and you shan’t 
make yourself one ! If you do, Til go away, and 
never speak to you again.” 

‘‘ Please yourself,” was the despairing reply. “ It 
will be all the same a hundred years hence.” 

“ No, it won’t: everything makes a difference ; 
and if it were, a hundred years hence isn’t now. It 
is now we have to act, not iJicn. I don’t care a 
farthing what idiots there arc a hundred years 
hence, but I won’t have you one now.” 

‘‘Very well,” replied Myra hopelessly; '‘you 
take my only comfort from me. But I don t 
care—and I don’t mean to—nothing matters.” 


“Idiots couldn’t be a comfort to anybody,’* 
remarked Angelo. “You are silly, Myra. It is 
much better to hear about dear gazelles; dear 
gazelles are comforts, and idiots aren’t.” 

Angie took Adela aside, and asked her if she 
thought having a dear gazelle with soft dark eyes 
might perhaps comfort Myra. 

“ I will save up all my money, and buy her one. 
Are they sold in shops ? Would they cost 
more than three-and-sixpence—three quite new 
shillings, so bright—but the sixpence is rather 
old, I’m afraid,” whispered the little fellow con¬ 
fidentially. 

Adela replied in lowest whisper also that she 
did not think there were any gazelle shops, and 
even if there were, she was afraid there was no 
way of keeping a gazelle if he had one. 

“ Mightn’t we put it in papa’s study all day when 
he’s away, and then hide it somewhere of evenings?” 
was whispered back. 

But Adela shook her head. The housemaid 
would find it out. 

“ Anne is very good-natured; and wouldn’t she 
like a dear gazelle ? ” whispered Angie. 

Adela had to shake her head again, and to ex¬ 
plain that the dear gazelle would give Anne a great 
deal of trouble if it were kept during the day in Mr. 
Holt’s study ; that as he always returned home soon 
after five, it would be impossible to conceal it any¬ 
where else for so many hours without too much 
risk of detection ; that at any moment during the 
day Mrs. Holt might go into the study and discover 
everything ; and that besides all this there were not 
any gazelle shops in London. 

“ When I am a man,” he said, “ I can buy as 
many dear gazelles as I please; and I’ll take precious 
good care that they don’t die. Don’t you think, 
Adela, that it 7 ntist have been that man’s own fault 
that his dear gazelles always died ? ” 

That was a very shrewd remark of Master 
Angelo’s, for when people think everything is going 
wrong with them, and instead of trying to set 
matters right with spirit and pluck, sit down and 
utter lamentations, it is not only their own fault 
that these matters do not improve, but most pro¬ 
bably it was their own fault that they went wrong 
at all. 

Myra interrupted the whispered conversation. 

“Then, if Tm not to be an idiot, what am I to 
do?” she asked, in an injured manner. 

“ I don’t know anything very particular you 
can do just at present,” Adela replied, quite pro¬ 
voked with her, “ any more than Angie or I can. 
We must just go on, and do the best we can.” 

“ But you won’t let me do the best I can. I 
know 1 could be an idiot, and you won’t let me.” 
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‘‘ Oh, Myra! don’t be so absurd. You can’t 
think that is the best thing to do. J ust shake all 
these silly notions out of your head.” 

Angie had run out of the room now, and Adela 


Adela spoke the last words with an aljjiiost fierce 
determination, as one so resolved to keep Angie’s 
bones in an unsettled state that she was not to be 
baulked. Myra, who was of a jealous disposition, 



"ADULA . . . TOOK HIM ON TO IIUK KNEE” (/. I36). 


suddenly changed the current of Myra’s thoughts 
Ijy saying— 

‘‘ I am quite resolved to do something for 
Angie before his bones settle. ‘Too late’ are 
most miserable words, and it must always be a 
person’s own fault if they have to say them. One 
never need be too late ; papa said so. And I wo)Ct 
be too late about Angie. His bones shaiCt settle.” 


thouglit she took a little too much on herself, and 
answered with some sullcnncss— 

“ I don’t see how you can prevent his bones 
from settling.” 

“ How much money have you, Myra ? ” was the 
apparently inconsequent reply which was made by 
Adela. 

“Nine shillings,” replied Myra, very sullenly. 
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‘‘ And I have fifteen. Give me six to add to 
mine, and that will make a guinea. A guinea is a 
doctor’s fee. I will go to the best surgeon that is 
known, and tell him all about Angie, and ask him 
to come and see him.” 

Myra’s eyes sparkled with hope ; all sullcnness or 
ill-humour was gone. But hope was a rare guest 
in her heart, which for a long time had been full 
of despondency and discontent, and fear still pre¬ 
dominated. 

After a moment’s almost joyous silence, she said, 

‘‘ But how can he come here and not be found out? 
and how can you pay him when he comes ? and 
how will you pay him for the second visit? You 
will have to give the guinea when you go to him.” 

“ 1 have thought of it all; I hardly ever think of 
anything else. I will tell him that papa will pay evcry- 
thing when he comes home, but that I was obliged 
to be in a hurry, lest Angie’s bones should settle.” 

“ Oh ! if he is a surgeon he will understand that; 
and Adela, when you go to him you must take the 
greatest care only to tell him all about Angie, and 
hardly to let him say anything himself—not to 
consult him, for I know when they are consulted 
they always charge five guineas ; and some of them 
are so mean, that they will only be consulted.” 

“ I’ll take care; I’ll not forget,” Adela cried 
eagerly. ‘‘ But about visits here : that is the real 
difficulty. I don’t want to take him into our confi¬ 
dence if we can help it; and how to get Mrs. Holt 
away I can’t think. I must fix some time when 
Mrs. Holt is out, and if she ever asks me afterwards, 

I will tell her that I did it and why I did it.” 

‘^Very well,’\replied Myra quietly; “you can 
do it the way you like best.” 

“Yes,” replied Adela, “ and I will not care what 
she says. 1 will think only of Angie and of his 
being cured. 1 do think of it all day, I quite believe, 
and after I am in bed at night, so that when I fall 
asleep I dream of it, and I see him running about 
without his crutches. Why do you lose all the 
sweetness of it, Myra, by thinking, as you always 
do, of Mrs. Holt instead of Angie?” 

Adela spoke with great earnestness, for she felt 
the folly of Myra doing this keenly. And she also 
felt that it was more than folly; that there was 
something wrong all through, springing from the 
very foundation to the top, where the bitter was 
tended and cultivated, and the sweet was allowed 
to waste its sweetness, and die away uncared for. 

But Myra’s gloom did not disperse beneath her 
kindly words. 

“What is sweet ?” she cried. “ I never can sec 
it. It is all sour and dark together. We two poor 
girls, children almost, planning and plotting to get 
what ought to come about as a matter of course.” 


Here Myra had worked herself up to a state 
of passionate excitement, to which she gave vent 
by a paroxysm of sobbing—those painful sobs 
that are only soothed by the . kindly watering of 
tears. 

Her words depressed Adela even more than her 
agitation distressed her. 

“ Don’t ! ” she cried, almost angrily, for she could 
not bear the depression which she felt, and which 
was unnatural to her bright high spirit. “ Don’t, 
Myra ; do try not to agitate yourself in this way, 
but rouse yourself out of these gloomy thoughts. 
There is a bright side to everything; there is 
a silver lining to eve 7 y cloud. What is the use of 
only seeing the cloud, and not remembering the 
lining ?” 

“ What is the use of remembering what one never 
sees ? What is the use of the lining if one never 
sees it? Nevermind—I’ll not talk to you about 
it. It will all be the same a hundred years hence.” 

Adela could stand this no longer. She felt it 
impossible to struggle against the depression that 
Myra’s words caused to steal over her without 
putting her body into action as well as her mind. 
Springing forward, she placed her hands over 
Myra’s mouth as a gag, to stop the wicked saying 
before she was able to finish it, and only removed 
them to seize her shoulders and give her another 
shaking, the first that she had administered having 
had such good results that she was encouraged to 
try a second. 

Myra did not laugh this time, but notwith¬ 
standing that, the shaking did her good, and a 
little of the bitterness and gloom in her heart was 
cleared away by it. 

“ I will do it every time you say that dreadful 
thing ! ” Adela cried, breathless. “ I will not allow 
you to say it ; I never will. And if you try, I will 
shake you wherever we are, or whatever you are 
doing.” 

Then Myra could not help laughing, and was a 
great deal better in consequence. 

Adela reflected deeply after this as to how she 
was to manage her visit to the doctor. It was 
not easy, but that was no reason why it should 
not be done. Difficulties only stimulated her; they 
did not discourage. She thought, perhaps, when she 
went to the drawing-cl ass which she attended 
she might manage the visit, but it would be difficult, j 
for a servant was always sent with her, who would 
probably tell at home what she had done while 
out, and she was too proud and truthful to desire 
her not to tell. 

“ That would be as if I were doing something I am 
ashamed of,” she said to herself; “ and I will never 
act like that—wo, not under any consideration.” 
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The next day she was sent for to the drawing¬ 
room, and to her surprise and pleasure found a 
visitor there whom she knew very well. 

Miss Lang, or Cousin Anna, was a relative of her 
father’s, and therefore of Myra’s and Angelo’s 
mother, so she need not have been astonished at 
meeting her in their home. But it had never 
occurred to her that as she lived in London she, 
of course, would know her Uncle Timothy. 

“ I am glad to see you looking so well, my dear,'’ 
Cousin Anna said. I have come on purpose to 
see you ; I promised your father that I would.” 

The tears, always ready to greet that beloved 
name, filled Adela’s eyes to overflowing, nor could 
she in the first moment find any reply to make 
except these tears. But Cousin Anna did not think 
the worse of her on that account. 

‘‘ May Adela spend to-morrow morning with 
me?” Miss Lang very soon asked Mrs. Holt, who 
was in the room. 

“ It is her drawing-class day, but she could go to 
you after the lesson is over.” 

Adela’s heart beat high. Surely she might 
manage to pay her visit to the surgeon somehow 
if she were out for a whole iriorning. 

“ Then she might lunch with me, and I will bring 
her home. When will your class be over ? ” 

‘‘ About one o’clock, I think,” said Adela. 

“ Very well, then; I shall expect you between one 
and two.” 

How ardently Adela desired to take Miss Lang 
into her confidence, and enlist her on Angie’s 
side. But she did not dare. She was just a 
little afraid of Cousin Anna, and she had also 
an impression on her mind that grown-up people 
generally took the side of grown-up people, and 
not of children. 

She might sound Cousin Anna on the following 
day, and if she thought it safe, might tell her ; but 
she must certainly ascertain that it was safe before 
she would venture to do so, for though nothing 
should induce her to give up the blessed hope of 
curing Angie, she felt that if Cousin Anna knew her 
plans, and disapproved of them, it would make 
success yet more difficult. 

Not that she would give up, or that difficulties 
should discourage her ; on the contrary, she 
would only be more eager, more ardent, in the 
pursuit of her happy object, and so overcome all 
difficulties ; but she had too much good sense to 
wish to bring fresh obstacles into her path in order 
that she might have the pleasure and triumph of 
overcoming them. 

Too much good sense; and not only that, but her 
motives and desires were pure and unselfish. She 


was not thinking that it was she who was doing 
the thing, but only of the thing that was being 
done : not of herself, but of Angie. 

Just then she suddenly recollected that she was 
ignorant of the very first thing that she must know 
before a single step could be taken — she had not 
learned even the A B C of the alphabet with 
which she intended to read. She had always 
spoken of consulting the cleverest surgeon, and 
now it flashed upon her that she did not know 
who he was, for she was ignorant of the name of 
a single surgeon in London. 

London was a large town—an immense tity, 
rather — in which there must be a great many 
doctors. In the village at home there had been 
only one, but in London she supposed there must 
be twenty or thirty; and how was she ever to find 
out all their names ? or, if learned, discover which 
was the best of them ? 

It seemed like an answer to her thought when 
she woke up from it to hear the two ladies dis¬ 
cussing a recent illness of a distinguished personage, 
and wondering why one eminent doctor had been 
called in instead of another. 

“ I suppose it was a surgical case, and therefore 

SirW. O-was the man,” Mrs. Holt said. “There 

is no one like him.” 

Out of her aunt’s own mouth she was to 
learn the name of the very doctor she ought to 
consult—no, not to consult, for she had only one 
guinea in the world, but to visit. Surely she 
might hail this as a good omen. 

“ I suppose these great London doctors are very 
great men ? ” she remarked, anxious to prolong the 
conversation, so as to hear more about him. 

“ 1 should think so, indeed ! ” Cousin Anna 

replied. “ Sir \V. lives in a palace in-Street. 

His house is so big and so splendidly furnished, 
one can call it nothing else.” 

Sir W. O-and-Street ! Now she knew 

everything that she wished to know. 

Might she not consider this as a second good 
omen ? 

How was it possible she should have any doubt 
of succeeding, when everything that happened 
appeared to be happening just on purpose to bring 
about her success ? 

First, Miss Lang’s invitation had probably solved 
the great difficulty of how she was to get to tlie 
I doctor’s at all; and next, the thought had scarcely 
j occurred to her that she did not know who the 
j doctor was she wanted to visit when Mrs. Holt 
1 and Cousin Anna had at once mentioned both his 
I name and address. 

’ Adela’s heart beat high with triumphant hope. 


( 7 c> be continued.) 
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A STORY OF 

f T was a trembling African 
Up in a tall palm-tree ; 

The while, a rampant lion roared 
As loud as loud could be. 

The African called to his steed, 

“ Bear me, O giraffe mine, 

Away from hence.” The lion growled. 

On both of you I’ll dine.” 


ADVENTURE. 

“ What ho ! my steed, my good giraffe, 
Speed on, and do not fail! ” 

In vain, for, lo! the lion fierce 
Hath seized him by the tail. 

What ho ! what ho ! away they go, 

In air the lion swings. 

And closely round the giraffe’s neck 
The African he clings. 



"HE RAGED, HE HOWLED, HE GROWLED, HE YELLED, 
AS IF HE WERE INSANE.” 


The giraffe he measured sixteen feet. 

Quoth he, “ Get down my master.” 

The African slipped on his back. 

‘‘Now fast, good friend, now faster.’' 

The lion rose, he lashed his tail, 

He shook his tawny mane ; 

He raged, he howled, he growled, he yelled. 
As if he were insane. 

He bounded like an arrow swift. 

The African he took 
One frightened glance behind, and then 
Afresh with terror shook. 


One kick giraffe, my good giraffe,” 
One good kick, and be free.” 

The sixteen-feet giraffe he kicked 
For life and liberty. 

Up go the lion’s legs in air. 

And down his body goes; 

His body is all bruised and sore. 

He hath a broken nose. 

The African took off his hat. 

“ Farewell, farewell,” he said. 

Then far, and far, and far away 

He on his giraffe fled. J 


. G. 





















A Story of Adventure. 


IN VAIN, FOR, LO ! THE LION FIERCE 
HATH SEIZED HIM BY THE TAIL” (/. 140). 


“THE AFRICAN TOOK OFF HIS HAT. 

‘FAREWELL, FAREWELL,’ HE SAID” (/. 140). 
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HOURS WITH SOME WONDERFUL WORKERS. 

THE ENGRAVER. 


AS it never struck you, my young 
reader, in these busy days when 
printing is in all its glory, and 
illustrations of every kind are fly¬ 
ing all over the country, to wonder 
concerning the “ How ’’ of the 
thousand and one woodcuts that 
are constantly to be met with in 
books, but more especially in the 
illustrated papers, where, almost as soon as any im¬ 
portant event has occurred, it is represented, be it a 
war, a wedding, or a water-spout? Many of us are 
quite as much in the dark as to the means and method 
of their production as was that town-bred young 
lady who, when she did exert her imagination so 
far, supposed that cucumbers grew somehow in 
thin slices, because they were always in thin slices 
when brought to her father’s table. 

Now, just as I do not imagine that this elegant 
ignoramus would have enjoyed the dainty vegetable 
any the less for being allowed a peep at it, lying 
ripening snugly under its spreading green leaves, 
and all velvety with the soft, green bloom upon its 
surface, so I do not suppose you will enjoy your 
pictures—those in Lutle Folks, for instance— 
one bit the less either, if you understand more 
about them and learn their history previous to 
their being placed before you. So let us go to a 
big and busy place I wot of, where wood engraving 
is done—I was going to say wholesale—only that 
would be scarcely a proper term to apply to such 
work. 

But before we peep at the engravers we must 
turn in at another establishment to see the material 
used in the process. It is stacked on shelves 
overhead, and about us in great quantity yonder. 
Logs, small and heavy and unpromising enough, 
represent the best boxwood, mostly brought from 
the Crimea, and quite different from the small kind 
grown in our English gardens. These logs are 
seasoning for the finest engravers’ use, but there 
are other and stouter planks—wood of pear, 
plane, holly, maple, and mahogany, all fine and 
stout and strong. On these will be cut placards 
and poster subjects, some of them of a most 
startling or amusing kind, to stare at and outface 
us on wall and hoarding. All these woods will be 
sawn into long inch-thick planks just as though for 
ordinary carpenters’ work; but the box, having no 
grain to interfere, will be sawn across, each log 
sliced up in the fashion of a long loaf at a boys’ 
school, all the hard slices being of exactly the 


same thickness—which thickness is, as we are 
shown, precisely that of ordinary type or metal 
letters that printers use, so that it can be set along 
with them, and then, the whole surface having 
been rolled over with an even supply of ink, print 
together, and- 

But stop ! I forgot we are only still at the 
beginning, and before we talk of printing have 
a good deal to explain about the blocks, for as 
it leaves the circular saw that deals with it so 
swiftly, each of these rough slices is “ papered ” 
and rubbed and smoothed and polished until it 
feels like glass. Should there happen to be a 
weak or rotten place at its core, that is skilfully 
bored out, and the hollow filled up by a neat little 
wooden plug, which, smoothed over with the rest, 
would never tell of its whereabouts. Then perhaps 
the block is squared most accurately to allow of 
its being joined to others, for of itself it must be 
small, and some subjects require a larger space 
than any one slice of wood can produce. If an 
extra large block is wanted to be engraved on in a 
hurry, a number of these smaller blocks are bolted 
together, by means of screws and nuts, in such a 
way that in a very few minutes they can be divided 
into pieces, worked on, and then bolted together 
again, very much after the manner of a Chinese 
puzzle, and quite as securely, too. We are shown 
some double-page blocks, that — hey, presto ! — 
revolve themselves by means of a key into twenty 
smaller ones, and then again into one solid and 
firm tablet, kept in readiness to record pictorially 
some unexpected event of national importance. 

At length, large or small, the block passes into 
the hands of the artist, whose magic touch is to 
give it value and importance. The said artist 
works quietly in his own studio, and is quite un¬ 
aware that we arc watching him as he proceeds 
to prepare the wood, upon whose shiny, slippery 
surface it would be altogether impossible to draw. 
So the first thing he docs is to coat it with Chinese 
white, or most likely some mixture he thinks un¬ 
equalled—for most artists have private professional 
fancies of their own, just as most people have about 
poking a fire ; and while it is drying—the block, 
not the fire—he traces his design, and next trans¬ 
fers its outline on to the block. Not that he could 
not draw it there at once, but that the whole thing 
must be reversed, otherwise all his figures would 
appear left-handed when printed. 

Having got so far, he makes the drawing, using 
hard H H H H pencils, and washing in the shadows 
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with Indian ink, and touching up the lights with 
white paint, until he has produced so pretty a 
result that it seems a pity to meddle with it; how¬ 
ever, where it can now only please one set of 
lookers-on, it will very soon gratify a thousand- 
nay, many thousands of persons all the world over. 

If it be on a large boltedhlod^, and is wanted very 
quickly, it will in a very short time be divided and 
scattered about in as many hands as there are pieces 
—say a dozen ; and each worker will be cutting 
away so as to leave a slight margin round his piece, 
and when all the pieces are ready they are screwed 
together, and the several rough margins worked 
through, so that there should be no unevenness in 
the joins where the lines of the drawing meet each 
other. Of course you see the aim of all this is, that 
a dozen men should be getting on with a single 
block at once, and the double-page engraving be 
ready in much shorter time than it otherwise would 
be. With smaller and choicer engravings—such as 
you have in Little Folks, for instance—each 
block is usually engraved by one worker, who brings 
his own individual taste and talent to bear on the 
whole. 

Let us look over the shoulder of one of the en¬ 
gravers who is just taking up the block he has to 
cut. It is a tiny thing — a landscape; yet, as the 
process of cutting it will be exactly the same as 
though it were three feet square, we can get as 
good—nay, a better idea, for in that case most 
likely the work will be subdivided : one cutting 
all the sky, another undertaking the foliage, another 
—more advanced — the figures, and a master-hand 
finishing the whole. So we will remain with our 
solitary worker, and watch him carefully rubbing 
bees’ wax round the edges of the little block. What 
is that for? Just to keep down and hold fast the 
square of blue with which he neatly papers up the 
top of the block. That is to protect the drawing, 
and his own eyes too, I fancy, until I see that he 
has a glass, such as a watchmaker uses, partly for 
that purpose and partly to magnify the lines. 

Next he places his block on the top of a pile of 
little leather sand-bags that bring it to a convenient 
level, and, tearing an opening in the paper cover, 
begins to work at the sky, which is represented by 
sundry dashes of Indian ink and white paint, into 
which he digs his shining steel. 

But, oh, the tool slips, and away into his thumb ! 
Too sharp ; no, too blunt. Don’t you know it is 
always blunt tools that fly off on their own account? 
So he puts a few drops of olive oil on to a Turkey 
stone, and rubs, rubs, rubs, till the steel is pointed. 

The sky is all straight lines ; for this he uses 
a iint-tooU digging it in and running it along, 
and sending up straight chips so small you can 
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scarcely see them at all—line under line, and line 
under line, changing his tint-tool now and then, 
taking a broader pointed one when he wants to 
get a lighter sky, a finer one for a cloud effect. 
For every line he cuts away means “white,” and 
every line he leaves standing means “ black.” You 
know if he did not cut any away, and printed the 
square block itself, it would be a black square, 
and if his tool runs through any of those many 
black lines, it will leave a white space in them. 

But he outlines a mass of these, and for this he 
uses a fine graver^ or lozenge-shaped tool, the 
point of which slides round about, and in and out, 
justs as his hand twists it. A graver will not cut 
long straight lines anymore than a tint-tool will cut 
curves. When he wants to clear away a good deal of 
the solid boxwood, he takes a scoj'pcr^ of which he 
has a store of different sizes, and handles it firmly, 
so that out, come huge pieces half the size of his 
nail, and with this, too, he lowers round about 
his block—no solid edge wanted there—and cuts 
into this lowered wood, so that when paper is laid 
on it there should be no ugly rim; or perhaps 
he cuts a straight line all round his work, though, 
if he likes, the printers can effect that by means of 
a brass rule. 

But here we are almost at the end of our time, 
and may only just linger to see our engraver take a 
rough “ proof” of his work. This he does by the aid 
of a sort of little kid dumpling, called a d'abher^ 
which he pit-a-pats on to a morsel of printing-ink 
beaten out on a marble slab. Then he pit-a-pats 
the blackened dabber on to the block till all its 
raised lines are moistly black, and, putting it on the 
table, proceeds to cut a square of India paper, 
something like very fine hot-pressed blotting-paper, 
and, laying it on the surface of the engraving, puts 
a square of smooth card over that, and rubs as 
hard as he can with a long, flat, steel burnisher. 

Now and then he lifts one corner and peeps to 
see if it is “ coming,” then turns it and rubs again, 
and dabs on a little more ink with liis finger. 
Presently he takes off the paper, and fo ! the 
pretty landscape has not come off the block, but is 
on paper also. It is a rough “ India proof” that will 
show him where to correct his work before trusting 
it to the printer’s mercies. 

Do not fancy that they will go through all this 
slow performance ; for tlie block having gone 
through the various other stages necessary to 
prepare it for them, they can print engravings in 
the steam printing-press at a rate of many 
hundreds an hour, though the finer kind, worked 
more slowly in a hand-press, will look very much 
nicer, especially if printed on one side only of good 
P^'iper. C. L. Mat>:aux. 
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THE AVREC K OF 

OW then, who’s going to see 
the Victoria launched ?” said 
Bertie Briggs, one fine after¬ 
noon. 

Every one had taken an 
interest in the arrival of the 
beautiful yacht, which had 
been built expressly for 
Bertie, and so of course 
every one was anxious to 
be present at the launch¬ 
ing, which was to take place in the stream at the 
end of the garden. 

This stream was an unfailing source of amuse¬ 
ment, as there were plenty of small fish in it, and a 
bridge across, so that the numerous toy boats 
could be sailed without much fear of losing them. 
The children were, however, strictly forbidden to 
go into the water, as there were several deep holes, 
which might lead to serious accidents. 

‘‘ Come along,” said Bertie, who by virtue of 
ownership was master of the ceremonies. Norah, 
you must christen her as you are the only 
lady, and mind you don’t forget the words 1 
told you.” 

A tiny bottle of lavender-water was procured 
from the doll’s house, and the children walked down 
the garden in a merry procession. 

On reaching the stream, Norah flung the fragile 
bottle on the shining deck, and exclaimed, “ I 
christen thee Victoria. Go forth, and ride trium¬ 
phant over every wave.” 

Then Bertie gently lowered her into the spark¬ 
ling water, and the gallant vessel sped on her way. 

She went so fast that she overtook a smaller 
yacht which had been launched some time before 
by Jack, and a ringing cheer greeted her arrival on 
the other side, victorious in her first cruise. 

Every boat which could be found was now 
brought out, and the stream was gay with tiny sails. 

Let’s put Budge in for the next race,” said Jack. 

“ I don’t believe he’d beat the Victoria. ” 

But the terrier pup, Budge, disliked the very 
name of water, and waddled off to a discreet dis¬ 
tance. 

Then Norah’s doll was sent for a sea voyage, and 
landed in “Australia” in a very sad plight, with 
her head hanging over the side of the ship, and her 
pretty clothes soaked with water. 

Thus the time passed merrily enough, and might 
have so ended, but that the wind suddenly changed, 
and just in the middle of the stream, the Victoria 
veered round and went rapidly towards the river. 

Bertie, Norah, and Jack ran along by the side 


THE VICTORIA. 

of the stream as far as their father’s property ex¬ 
tended, and then were brought to a standstill by 
a thick hedge. 

“ I say, this passes a joke,” said Bertie, after 
trying in vain to reach the runaway vessel with 
his boat-hook. “ What can we do ? I can’t lose 
my boat.’’ 

If he had stopped to think he would have known 
that the best thing would be to go to the gardener or 
their father for help. But Bertie never did stop to 
think ; hot-tempered and hot-headed, he very often 
got into the most serious scrapes, although he had 
the best intentions in the world. 

“ I must go in after her,” he said ; but before he 
had taken off his shoes and stockings the Victoria 
was out of sight. 

“Don’t go in, Bertie,” pleaded Norah. “You 
know mother doesn’t like it. There are lots of 
holes too, and supposing you were drowned.” 

“But what can I do.^” shouted the boy, getting 
quite angry. “ If that dog of yours were worth his 
salt, he’d fetch itand before Jack could stop him, 
Bertie had flung the dog into the water. 

Budge, however, declined to fetch under such 
considerations, and promptly made his way to 
shore, taking care to keep at a safe distance from 
Bertie. 

“ I do believe there’s a boat-house in the next 
field,” said Norah, who had been trying to look 
through the thick hedge which hid the Victoria 
from view. “ If you could only get there, perhaps 
you might find a canoe or punt in it. I wish father 
did not keep ours locked up.” 

Without stopping to put on shoes or stockings, 
Bertie managed to scramble round the hedge. 

“ All right,” he called out presently, “ there is an 
old boat-house and a punt in it, but I can’t lift it by 
myself. Can’t you get round if I help you? It 
isn’t half so bad as it looks.” 

Norah did not much like the prospect, but she 
did not wish to be left behind if there were any fun 
in store; so gathering up her courage and her 
dress, she deposited her doll in a hole in the hedge, 
and prepared to follow her brother. 

Splash went one leg into the water^ but that was 
only a trifle. 

Jack was soon round, and with their united force 
they managed to drag the punt from the boat-house 
and launch it. A pole lay close at hand, but it 
looked as if it had not been used for months. 

If the children had understood more about boat¬ 
ing they would have known that this was very 
dangerous, as wood shrinks when it is dry, and 
requires long soaking before it is water-tight again. 
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LAUNCHING THE VICTORIA. {Sec p. 144). 
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Bertie had never tried punting before, but he had 
watched other people, and really got on very well. 

Before long they came in sight of the Victoria^ 
safely sheltered in a tiny creek ; they took her 
aboard with a merry shout, and ought to have re¬ 
turned at once. But the sun was shining, the stream 
was widening, and only a few yards lay between 
them and the main river. 

We may as well just go to the corner/^ said 
Bertie. “ I expect the big river is round there. Now 
we have come so far, we will have a look at it.” 

He had recovered his yacht, you see, but now 
that something fresh was to be seen or done, she 
had lost all attractions for him, and he did not care 
about sailing her again. 

Unconscious of any danger, and only too easily 
led into mischief, Norah and Jack consented to go. 

Slowly, but surely, the water was stealing in be¬ 
tween the shrunken boards. 

Before long they had turned the corner, and were 
delighted to find themselves in the open river. It 
was more difficult to get along here, for the pole 
was not long enough to reach the bottom, but by 
keeping close to the shore they managed to make 
very fair progress. And still the water crept slowly in. 

Presently Budge gave a dismal howl, and looking 
down at him, Norah noticed it. 

“All hands to the pump,” cried Jack, and 
promptly began baling with his cap. 

“ Land ahoy,” cried Bertie suddenly, pointing to 
a prettyjisland on their right. 

“ Hush, what’s that ? ” 

! It was a rushing, tumbling of water not far off. 

“It must be the weir,” cried Jack. “ Yes, I see 
the posts on the left. What a good thing you heard 
it, Bertie ; if you had kept on we might have gone 
over. Uo come away.” 

“ People often shoot the weir,” said the boy 
grandly, as if he .were fully prepared to do it 

“ Yes, but father says they are rash idiots who 
try it,” said Norah. “ Don’t you remember what 
he told us about the difference between rashness 
and courage? Couldn’t we get over to that island?’^ 

“Here’s a loose board that I can help you with,” 
said Jack, lifting one from the bottom of the boat ; 
and then with a cry of terror he exclaimed— 

“Just look at the water under there? Do you 
think it is safe?” 

“ Safe ? ” repeatpd^. Bertie sharply, “ of course it 
is. Let’s get across to the island, and we can pull 
the punt ashore, turn her topsy-turvy, and make 
her as right as ninepence. Give me tliat piece of 
board, and you can help with the pole. You must 
steer at one end, whilst I paddle at the other. I’ve 
often seen people doing that.” 

Although it was easy enough to say what ought 


to be done, it took them some time to get across to 
the island. 

Budge was, of course, the first to land, and the 
children lost no time in following him. 

Then the punt was just drawn close to land with 
the pole, the board, and the once precious Victoria 
in her. 

There was plenty to amuse the children on the 
island, and it must have been more than an hour 
before they even thought of returning. 

“We really ought to go,” said Norah at last. 

“Never fear,” answered Bertie. “Nobody has 
missed us yet, I am sure ; we have often been out 
as long as this. Hullo ! we have come out the 
wrong side of the island. There is no punt here.” 

“ Oh, what shall we do ? ” cried Norah, pointing 
out into the water ; “ there’s the punt. Don’t you 
see it ?” 

Sure enough, the boat was a few yards from the 
land, almost full of water, and as the children 
watched, it sank to the bottom. A long sad 
“ O—o—h,” was all that they said, but it meant 
volumes, for there they were on the island, out 
of reach and sound of help, unless some boat 
passed, which was unlikely at that time of year. 

Norah let her fiowers drop unheeded to the 
ground, and cried bitterly, while the two boys felt 
strange chokings in their throats and a mistiness 
in their eyes which they tried at first to hide, but 
soon gave way to. 

“ I say, it’s no use doing this sort of thing,” said 
Bertie, who really was brave, and felt responsible 
for all that had happened. 

“ If we were only on the other side of the river,” 
said Norah, “we might walk along the edge till 
we came to our little bridge.” 

Having said this, she relapsed into silence. 
Meanwhile the shadows were lengthening, and the 
short day was drawing to its close. 

Jack, who had been strangely quiet, spoke at 
last. 

“ I’ll try it,” he said. “ I can swim the length ot 
the bath, you know, ever since I made Gregory 
throw me in. I’ll try and get across, and run 
home ; but I can’t go alone. Budgie dear—you’ll 
come with me, won’t you ? ” 

Jack kissed the little snub nose of his pet with 
tears m his eyes, and began to take off his clothes. 

But neither of the other two children thought it 
safe for him to try, and they would not let him go 
for some time. 

“ You are so small,” argued Bertie ,* “ and there’s 
that dreadful weir too. I wish I could swim, but 
somehow I never could learn.” 

“You’d better let me go,” said Jack at last. 
The sun is setting, and I couldn’t try if it were 
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dark. Come along, Budge. Good-bye. I believe 
1 could swim farther than that to save my life. Til 
shout out when Pm over the other side.^’ 

Taking off everything but knickerbockers and 
shirt, the noble boy went into the water. He struck 
out slowly and steadily, bearing well to the left for 
fear of the current talking him to the weir. 

How those two on the island watched his little 
head bobbing up and down ! 

“He’s getting tired,” cried Norah presently, in 
an agonised tone. “ What is he doing ? I can’t 
see him at all.” 

At first they thought he had sunk ; but Bertie 
scrambled half-way up a tree, and seeing the white 
face turned upwards, knew that Jack was floating to 
rest himself. 

I don’t think Bertie will ever forget his feelings 
in those few minutes when he thought his brave 
little brother had lost his life. Fear, sorrow, and 
self-reproach taught him a lesson which he never 
forgot. The last rays of the setting sun had just 
disappeared, when Budge gave a joyous bark, and 
Jack’s voice sounded across the river, “All 
right! ” 

It was too dark to see him amongst the trees, but 
those two words filled the watchers’ hearts with joy, 
and they answered with a cheer. 

“He’s a noble fellow,” said Bertie; “and I just 
told him he ought to have been a girl.” 

Norah squeezed his hand and said nothing. 

Darkness came over the two weary children as 


they listened for the sound of oars. At last, worn 
out, they lay on the grass and fell asleep. 

They were awakened by a lantern flashing in 
their faces, and their father’s cheery voice, asking 
how they liked their night’s lodging. 

“ Where’s Jack ?” asked Bertie. 

“ Being toasted by the fire, and made much of 
by every one, as such a hero deserves to be. Now 
get into the boat, and James will soon pull us home. 
Where is the Victoria ? ” 

“ Oh, I quite forgot her,” said Bertie ; “ she must 
have been wrecked with the punt.” 

“Bertie, my boy, when will you be different? 
‘ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.’ So 
eager about the Victoria at one minute, that 
you fall into disobedience and danger for the 
pleasure of sailing her, and then when a new attrac¬ 
tion comes, you leave her in the boat and never 
think of her again.” 

That was all Mr. Briggs said, but Jack’s white 
and weary face taught Bertie a deeper lesson, and 
he is trying hard to conquer his natural weakness 
of character. 

But what about Budge, the other hero of that 
memorable day ? for Jack declares he could never 
have swam so far without him. 

He is fast growing into a sober, full-sized dog, 
still objecting to the water, but justly proud of his 
new brass collar, which bears the date of his 
master’s heroic deed, with the words “strong in 
purpose ” inscribed below. E. M. W. 


HINTS ON COLLECTING STAMPS. 



^HERE are about three thou¬ 
sand different sorts of 
stamps,English and foreign, 
and every year the number is 
increasing, or new kinds are 
being issued instead of the old 
ones ; so there is scarcely a chance of collecting 
specimens of all the stamps that exist. But if you 
liave five hundred, you will have done well; if 
you have a thousand, the book will be worth 
treasuring. Still, it is better to have even one 
hundred stamps, and to know all about them, 
than to have a couple of thousand boastfully 
counted in an album, and not to know what they 
mean. In stamp-collecting, as in everything else, 
there is wisdom in doing “ a little and well.” 

As to the actual collecting, it is easy enough. 
They can be bought in packets or singly; they can 
be gathered among friends, sent by friends living 
abroad, or exchanged among schoolfellows, to 


supply the stamps wanted by giving away those of 
which the collector has more than one. They can 
be gently taken off the adhering paper by dipping 
in water p but with rare stamps, or those which 
have a raised pattern, like the Portuguese, the best 
way of removing them from letters is to lay them 
on very wet flannel, with the stamp upwards kept 
dry ; when the paper at the back is soaked, a few 
touches will bring it off. In a good stamp album 
there will be a list of the stamps belonging to the 
various countries, and ruled spaces for pasting the 
specimens in. But we maintain that an expensive 
album and a pocketful of money are not needed 
for foreign stamp collecting, and that the album 
might be filled and the, pocket emptied, and the 
collection, being badly done, might be worth little 
or nothing to the girl or boy who made it. 

The great thing is intelligence : to know all 
about the stamps as they are gathered one by one. 
Begin your collection, then, with all the different 
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sorts of English stamps, since England was the 
country that made kindly greetings cheap and 
easy for poor and rich. How many kinds of 
English stamps are there ? ‘‘ Penny, and half¬ 
penny,^’ you will say, twopenny, sixpenny, shil¬ 
ling.” Yes, and a great many more. There are 
some you will be unable to get at. There are 
five-pound stamps, pound and ten shilling stamps : 
these are used in Civil Service examinations, and 
are a sort of receipt for the fee, the student affixing 
the stamp to his examination-paper. Then there 
are five-shilling, and three, and two-shilling stamps 
for postage ; but you had better begin by trying to 
get off parcels and letters the shilling buff stamp, 
the grey sixpenny, blue-black fourpenny, the pink 
threepenny, the pretty blue twopenny-halfpenny, 
bricky twopenny, lavender penny, and pale green 
halfpenny stamps, with the halfpenny wrapper and 
envelope embossed stamp. Then get the various pat¬ 
terns now out of date. No stamps have changed so 
often as those of England. The very first were black 
and red-brown, and there was an old twopenny blue 
stamp. After these followed the penny red, then 
the penny pink, and among the others there were 
changes through all the colours of the rainbow. 

About foreign stamps there is far more to be 
known. If you have a stamp of Mauritius, and do 
not know what head is on it, and have a vague 
sort of idea that Mauritius is a French possession 
in the north of South America, what good will there 
be in your stamp album, though you may pop in 
the Mauritius stamp at the right page, and have 
the most wonderful ones to glory in as well, even 
the very rarest of Nicaragua, the Philippines, the 
Sandwich Islands ? But if you hunt out Mauritius 
in the atlas, and find it to be an island to the east 
of that immense island of Madagascar which lies 
eastward, where Southern Africa cleaves the ocean 
like a great wedge of a continent, and if you know 
that the head is to represent our own queen’s 
dominion—that Mauritius, after belonging to the 
Dutch, and then to the French as “the Isle of 
France,” took it into its head to belong to itself, 
and became a nest of pirates, whose ships attacked 
and robbed our ships going to India, and that after 
all this it came to the English Crown by treaty—then 
you have a right to paste in your stamp, and you 
know why there are English words on it. 

You should know, too, what great man is repre¬ 
sented on each of your United States’ stamps, and 
why, for there the ruling President’s portrait is not 
on the stamps, but instead, the portraits of former 
Presidents or of other great Americans. Do not, 
then, be content with noticing that the faces are 
different. Try to recognise them, and ask why 
they are called great, from Washington and Franklin 


to Garfield. You will be fortunate if you get some 
of the Californian pony-express stamps, with the 
picture of the letter-carrier on a pony, with neck, 
legs, and tail all stretched in full gallop. For¬ 
tunate, too, will you be if you get hold of local 
stamps : that is, those only used for the letters 
circulating in one country or one district. A few 
local New York stamps are printed in gold. This 
is not the only example of metallic colour ; you 
may find gilt stamps of Western Australia, and 
some of the old Sardinian stamps were printed in 
bronze. Other local New York stamps are marked 
with two upright bears—representative of an animal 
belonging to the country. The head of the sphynx 
and the pyramid on Egyptian stamps, the head of 
Mercury (the messenger of the gods in ancient Greek 
mythology), now on the Greek stamps and on some 
of the Austrian, the anchor and figure of Hope on 
the three-cornered stamps from the Cape of Good 
Hope, or the orange-tree andpost-horns on the stamp 
of the Orange Free State in Africa, ought all to set 
the stamp-collector thinking until their various mean¬ 
ing are found out. The arms of the various nations, 
the eagles of France, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
will remind you of the old Roman eagles, the symbol 
of strength and dominion. 

We have said there is no necessity for an album, 
though of course it is better to have one when you 
have a collection ready. The best way to collect 
at first is to get several pieces of white paper of the 
same size, and write at the top of each the name of 
the country which you are already able to represent. 
Then cut four little slits, for the four corners of 
each stamp to slip into, leaving each at first with 
the original paper sticking to the back. In this 
way the stamps can be kept, exchanged, or removed 
to give space for new ones, while if they be placed 
at once in an album you will hardly be able to 
take out a blackened specimen to put in a cleaner 
one, much less to remove a whole row when a new 
stamp is found that, being of the least value, shogld 
have gone in first. It ought to be a pleasant and 
tasteful task to make a neat and pretty album of 
loose sheets. When your collection is numbered 
by hundreds, it will be time enough to paste them 
with care into a printed album. But by that time 
be sure that you know what king is here and what 
queen is there ; what worth a German thaler is, and 
an Indian anna ; be ready to recognise the great 
dragon of China always wriggling over the Shanghai 
stamps, and understand why the crescent and star 
were chosen long ago by Mahomet, and still 
appear on the stamps of Turkey. This is collecting 
foreign stamps in the right way. Though you get 
but a dozen together, the old saying is always true 
—whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
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PUSSY A N D . I. 


i HAVE no brother or sister, 

Or playmates to call my own, 
But I never am dull or dismal, 
And I am not often alone. 


1 knew well that my nice birthday presents 
Would be ready spread out on the chair, 
And it was not too dark to distinguish 
The pretty things lying there. 


Shall I tell you who is 
my comrade ?— 
Who is it that always 
is near ? 

Why, that is my own 
darling pussy. 

My pussy so soft and 
so dear! 

Shall I tell you my 
pussy - cat's 
story? 

How she came to me 
long years ago ? 

It was in the middle of 
winter. 

And the ground was 
all covered with 
snow. 

It was early one cold 
dark morning, 

I was lying so warm 
in my bed. 

When I heard an odd 
little ‘mew-mew,’ 
That sounded quite 
close to my head. 

At first I believed I 
was dreaming, 

I felt far too sleepy 
to wake ; 

But the odd little sound 
still continued. 
That only a kitten 
could make. 



“FOR MY PUSSY AND I ARE AS HAPPY 
AS A CHILD AND A CAT CAN PE ! ” 


And the largest of these 
was a basket, 

And I eyed it with 
pleasure and pride. 

For I knew without 
looking that I was 
sure 

To find something 
pretty inside. 

So I opened the lid 
and I peeped in. 
And what do you 
think I saw ? 

Why, a dear little 
darling blind kit¬ 
ten— 

Tabby, with one 
white paw! 

The sweetest, the pret¬ 
tiest kitten 
That ever you could 
see, 

For my dear papa had 
chosen her 
As a birthday gift for 
me. 

I loved her the moment 
I saw her, 

I love her still better 
to-day, 

For she grows more 
beautifulevery year, 
And is never too old 
to play. 


But I woke up quite wide the next moment. 
For the thought had just flashed through my 
head, 

“ Why, to-day, I declare, is my birthday ! ” 
And I eagerly sat up in bed. 

I thought no more then of the mewing, 

I was in such a hurry to see 
What all my kind friends had selected 
lo put by my bedside for me. 


She never is happy without me. 

She follows me everywhere, 

She takes all her meals just when I 

do, 

And gravely sits up on a chair ! 

I have no brother or sister, 

But you need not pity me, 

For my pussy and I are as happy 
As a child and a cat can be I” H. F. E. 
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OUR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

SOME NOTABLE SCENES ON SCRIPTURE MOUNTAINS. 

III.—MOUNT HERMON. 



MOUNT HERMON. 


F or hundreds 
and hundreds 
of years the 
finely - propor¬ 
tioned, round- 
topped,beautiful 
Mount Tabor, 
standing in the 
north-east of the 
Plain of Esdra- 
elon, in Cralilee, 
was consider¬ 
ed the scene 
of the grandest 
event ever witnessed on earth—the Transfiguration 
of Christ, when the Man of Sorrows entered for a 
little time into His future glory, when His face, 
which was more marred than that of any man, 
shone as the sun and His raiment was white and 
glistering. 

Three churches and a monastery were, in the 
early ages of the Church, erected upon Mount 
Tabor, in commemoration of this event; but it is 
now known that the Transfiguration could not 
have taken place here. Even in very old Bible 
times this mountain was fortified and inhabited. 
And to witness so sacred ri scene, which the re¬ 
maining Apostles were not even to know of until 
after the resurrection, it is not likely that Jesus 
would lead His three chosen disciples, Peter, 
James, and John, to a spot where other eyes 
might intrude upon, and other sounds disturb, the 
heavenly vision. Besides, Jesus at the time was 
not near Mount Tabor, but was travelling far north 
of it. And it is now proved beyond a doubt that 
this greatest of honours belongs not to the lovely 
Tabor, but to the still more noble Mount He-’non, 
at once the most conspicuous and most beautiful 
mountain of all Palestine or Syria. 

To the north of the Holy Land lie, as you know, 
the famous mountains of Lebanon, specially 
noted in Bible history for their grand old cedars, 
which furnished wood for the glorious Temple built 
by Solomon. 

These mountains could be seen from almost 
all parts of the Land of Canaan. From every 
hill-top of Central Palestine, from the deep banks 
of the Jordan, and, farther away still, from the 
table-land of Moab and Bashan, the Jew of old 


had but to lift his eyes to see the pale blue peaks 
of Lebanon, with their kingly heads crowned with 
glittering snow, shooting up into the unclouded 
heavens. 

The mountains of Lebanon consist of two dis¬ 
tinct chains, which run parallel to each other, with 
the valley ot Coele-Syria between them. 

The western range is called Lebanon, or Libanus ; 
the eastern Anti-Lebanon, or Anti-Libanus ; and 
it is the most southern height of this latter chain 
which is the Mount Hermon of Scripture. 

The ancient Sidonians called it Sirion^ and the 
Amorites She 7 ih‘. The holy Psalmist speaks of it 
as Hermon^ watered by the blessed dews of 
heaven; while in our own day it bears the names 

Jebel-cth-Thelj^ or Mountain oti Snow^ and Jebel- 
esh-Sheikh, or the Prince Moimtain, which latter it 
well deserves. 

It was regarded as the northern limit of the Floly 
Land, and travelling northwards through Galilee, 
it was ever an object of greatest interest, refreshing 
the eye with the sight of its verdant slopes and its 
cool white top. 

This mountain has three summits, placed with 
regard to each other in the form of a triangle, 
with its side three-quarters of a mile long. And, 
though never accurately ascertained, its height 
may be estimated at upwards of 10,000 feet. 

When from the height of Pisgah, on the south¬ 
east of the Jordan, Moses viewed the good land 
which he was not then to enter, he must have seen, 
in all its dazzling splendour, this mountain, upon 
which, in a glorified form, he was afterwards to 
stand, with the great prophet Elijah and the still 
greater Lord, who was the fulfilment of both the 
Law and the prophets. 

St. Peter, in his second epistle, calls Mount 
Hermon ‘‘the holy mount,” a name given to no 
other Bible elevation. And when he had become 
an old man, and other scenes had vanished from 
his memory, the glory displayed on Mount 
Hermon still lingered in his mind ; he loved to 
speak of it to the Christians of his day ; and, as he 
says, he did not tell it as a cleverly made-up fable, 
but as a reality, which he himself had witnessed. 
Let us, too, listen to the story. 

There is Jesus, the Man of Sorrows, with His 
three chosen disciples, slowly travelling along the 
weary road that leads to the snow-clad mountain. 
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He has nearly reached the close of His sad life on 
earth, and the shadow of the Cross is falling over 
Him. Another height, Mount Calvary, is before 
His eye ; He sees it, with its awful Cross of shame, 
its load of agony, and its untold depths of trouble. 

Neither Peter nor James dreams of what is before 
Him ; and to the mind of even the beloved disciple 
such a thing as the crucifixion of their dear Master 
must seem almost an impossibility, even when 
spoken of by Himself. 

When the time comes for Jesus to be nailed to 
the accursed tree, will they be able to bear it ? Or 
will they say that, suspended between earth and 
heaven, as if unfit for either, Pie could not be the 
Messiah, as they had thought, and that all their 
beautiful hopes had vanished, like castles built in 
the air ? 

No. The great pitying Father will not let His 
dear Son endure the shame and agony of the Cross 
without first giving Him a foretaste of the glory to 
come after it. 

Neither will He let the disciples, who are but 
frail men, witness so awful a scene as that to take 
place on Calvary without first giving them such 
strong and undeniable proof that Jesus is the 
Messiah, that nothing, however awful or apparently 
contradictory, can shake it. 

They have hitherto expected that their Master 
was come to deliver them from the Roman yoke, 
and make their now despised nation the first on 
earth, fulfilling all the glorious predictions written 
concerning Him in the books of the prophets. 
And soon they must see Him suffering as a 
malefactor the most shameful of deaths, at the 
hands of those very Romans whose power Me 
should have put down. They will hear His cry of 
agony, and see Him expire. The most hopeful 
of the little band that have believed in Him will 
say, with downcast hearts, ‘‘We trusted that this 
was He that should redeem Israel.” 

But these three Apostles, who are to strengthen 
the rest, must go with Jesus up the holy mount. 
They must witness the Transfiguration ; so that, 
having seen His glory, and having heard the 
very voice of God assuring them from heaven 
that this is PI is son, they may see Him crucified 
with bitterest grief truly, but without a doubt as to 
who Pie really is. 

Let us follow them reverently up the dewy slopes 
of Plermon, and feast upon the glorious sight, and 
bless God that that sorrowful face, that marred 
visjige, should, even for a little time, be lighted up 
with transcendent glory, more beauteous than that 
of the orb of day. 

The shadows of evening are fast falling ; the 
busy haunts of men are left far behind with the hot 
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dusty roads. And now the sacred feet of Jesiis 
ascend the verdant mountain-side. The cool 
breezes fan His aching brow ; His eye is refreshed 
with the soft green pasturage, His ear with the 
stillness that reigns around. The hard white snow 
on the still farther heights above is not so pure as 
His heart, as He kneels down on the soft grass, 
and pours out His soul to His Father in heaven. 

The attendant Apostles offer up their evening 
prayers, too ; and then, fatigued with the work of 
the day, draw over them their “ abbas,” or outer 
garments, and, throwing themselves upon their 
grassy bed, sink into a profound sleep. 

But Jesus continues praying. All weariness of 
body is forgotten in sweet communion with the 
Father of His love. The world is sleeping at His 
feet; the darkness deepens and still deepens ; 
the silence grows more profound. Only His earnest 
voice is pleading, in tones of loving submission, 
for strength for the coming conflict. 

Oh ! what is that light bursting forth upon the 
gloom ? Whose are those voices breaking the 
solemn stillness of the night t 

See the lowly form of Jesus, bowed in the 
attitude of prayer, and just now scarcely dis¬ 
cernible in the darkness, all lighted up with a 
glory that has not burst upon Him from heaven, 
but is shining from within. His whole body is 
radiant with a glorious shining light; His face is 
like the unclouded sun’; His raiment is white with 
a whiteness that no fuller on earth could produce : 
and not only white, but bright, glistening with a 
splendour excelling that of the snows above. 

So overpowering is the brightness, that it breaks 
in upon the heavy sleep of the three prostrate 
Apostles. Suddenly they are awaked. They look 
up, rub their eyes, listen, and try to comprehend. 
But they cannot all at once. They are amazed, 
astonished, half beside themselves with wonder. 

They try to collect themselves. Yes, they are 
on Mount Hermon, up which Jesus came to pray. 
How He is changed! The very glory of God is 
beaming from His countenance and from His 
person. The whole mountain-side is lighted up 
with a flood of glory ; the soft green grass is seen, 
as well as felt ; the crystals of snow sparkle with 
new brilliancy. 

And, oh ! mysterious visitants ! There, talking 
with Him, also in glorified forms, are Moses, the 
lawgiver, who, we know, was buried by God Him¬ 
self far away from Mount Hermon, and Elijah, 
the restorer of the Law, who was taken up in a 
chariot of fire without seeing death. They are 
talking with Jesus, not about His coming glory, 
but about His near coming death. 

And now these wondrous visitants are departing. 
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Peter, entranced with the scene, and wishing it 
could always continue, says :—Master, it is good 
for us to be here ; and let us make three taber¬ 
nacles : one for Thee, one for Moses, and one for 
Elias.He does not know what he is saying. He 
does not understand that the scene is to change, 
and that this glory is to be followed by the shame 
and agony of the Cross. 

Now a great cloud, not like the one that hung 
over Sinai when the terrible trumpet blew its 
unearthly blast, to be reverberated in awful 
solemnity from peak to peak, but a cloud of 
brightness, and a beautiful cloud, comes and 
overshadows them all. And the voice of God 
Himself, speaking from the midst of it, says, “This ' 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; 
hear ye Him.” 

The disciples on entering the cloud are terrified ; 
they fall to the earth, and hide their faces in the I 
grass. They dare not move, dare not again lift up j 
their eyes. But a gentle hand touches them, and a 
sweet reassuring voice says, “Arise, and be not 
afraid.’’ 

Suddenly raising the head, they look around. 
But Moses and Elias have gone; the cloud of 
glory has passed away ; the brightness is with¬ 
drawn. Jesus appears as He did before. The 
green grass cannot be seen except in the twinkling 
starlight ; the snow has ceased to glitter. All is 
as usual. 

Now again the morning breaks. The rising sun 


is purpling the east. Jesus must descend the 
mount, and once more begin the work which His 
Father has given Him to do. 

He comes down, strong and joyful in spirit, able 
to take up ajgain His load of sorrows. 

And the disciples—they are amazed. They 
cannot understand the glory any more than the 
death which they have heard spoken about. But 
when the sad end does come, when they see Jesus 
stretched on the Cross between malefactors, suffer¬ 
ing the most shameful of all tortures, instead of 
leading on His nation to earthly glory, as they had 
dreamed, their faith will not fail. They will re¬ 
member the vision of His majesty and glory on the 
holy mount, and the voice that bore witness to 
Him. And, in spite of all, they will be able to say 
“Truly this is the Son of God.” 

So, on the slope of Hermon we have learned 
that the great Father in heaven prepares His 
children for whatever is before them ; that when 
great trials come they may stand firm as a mighty 
tree that has struck its roots far and wide, and, 
holding up its head, is unmoved by the blast. 

One word more. The Transfiguration of Jesus 
helps us to understand what He will be when we 
see Him, and what we shall be. He is all glorious 
now ; and we are to be like Him. 

But let us first in meekness here 
His lowly image bear ; 

For only so, when He appears, 

Can we His glory share. " H. D. 




BIBLE EXERCISES FOR 

25. To what men did Jesus appear alone between His 
resurrection and His ascension ? 

26. How did St. Paul obtain the privilege of Roman 
citizenship ? 

27. Of what two men is it said that they “ walked 

with God?” ^ ^ 

28. Which is the last of the wonders that we read of 
as accomplished by means of the rod of Moses ? 

29. In what passages does St. Paul state that he had 
seen the Lord ? 

30- By whom is Jesus called the “ Just One? ” 

31. What two men are designated as the chariot and 
horsemen of Israel ? 
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32. Who was set over the remnant of the Jews left by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the land of Judah ? 

33. What office did Nehemiali fill to king Artaxerxcs, 
in the land of captivity ? 

34. Upon what king’s house did punishment come on 
account of his having broken a treaty made with another 
people ? 

35. What good king of Judah was reproved by a 
prophet of God, and made to suffer loss for having 
formed an alliance with a wicked king of Israel ? 

36. What prophetess comforted king Josiah when in 
distress about the denunciations contained in ‘ ‘ the book 
of the law of the Lord ? ” 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE EXERCISES {is—24.—Seepa^e88). 


13. The Mount of Transfiguration, (2 Pet. i. 18). r 

14. By Zechariah. (Zech. ii. 12). 

15. Ps. Ixviii. 17. (Dent, xxxiii. 2; Acts vii. 53; 
Gal. iii. 19). 

16. On Solomon. (2 Sam xii. 24—25). 

17. The tribe of Dan. (Ex. xxxi. 6; xxxv. 34, 35 ; 2 
Chron. ii. 12 — 14). 

18. St. John xxi. 18, 19. 

19. Asa. (2 Chron. xvi. 12). 


20. On riezekiah’s displaying his treasures to the 
messengers of the king of Babylon. (2 Kings xx. 14 

— 18). . „ 

21. That of Levi. (Gen. xlix. 5—7 ; Deut. xxxiu. 8.) 

22. Lahmi; slain by Elhanan, son of Jair. (i Chron. 

XX. 5)* 

23. The families of the Kohathites. (Numb. iii. 29— 
31 ; iv. 5—15). 

24. Eleazar the priest’s. (Numb. iv. 16). 
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Children of All Nations. 



ITALIAN BOYS ON THEIR WAY TO SCHOOL. 


CHILDREN OF ALL NATIONS : THEIR HOMES, THEIR SCHOOLROOMS, 

THEIR PLAYGROUNDS. 

III.—ITALY. 


us begin by describing the Italian nursery. 
And when we in England say “nursery” 
what a vision of cosy, pleasant, homelike 
rooms present themselves to our mind’s eye, with 
their bright picture-papered walls, on which “Jack 
and the Giant,” “ Cinderella and her Sisters,” 
“Hop-o’-my-thumb and the Ogre,” “Little Red 
Riding Hood and the Wolf,” all live side by side 
in the utmost harmony—with their cheerful fires 
and high brass fenders, their cushioned rocking- 
chairs, their low stools, their chintz curtains of 


quaint patterns and many colours, their great 
rocking-horse, their toys, and last, but not least, 
their bath ! 

It is true that not every child has a nursery even 
in dear old England. The chill cellar, the cheer¬ 
less attic, the damp steps under the arch by the 
river, the old broken-down hut, the still more 
broken-down shed, where the cold, and the wind, 
and the rain penetrate at will, are the only 
nurseries that many children know, the only re¬ 
collection of childhood they will possess in after 
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years. More’s the pity ; I had almost said more’s 
the shame ! 

But the nursery of the Italian child. What is it 
like.^ Has it its pictured walls, its comforts, its 
toys, and its baths ? Yes and no. 

Its ceiling is the deep blue sky, its walls are pic-, 
turedby the white-blossoming‘almond-tree, the olive, 
the mulberry, or the still dark cypress ; its toys are 
the butterflies, the birds, and the golden-rose 
beetles ; its floor is a wondrous inlaid work of sun¬ 
shine and warm soft shadows. 

Nature herself has prepared and decorated and 
warmed the nursery for her southern child, and it 
is just as well that she has done so, for Italy is 
poor, and we should have to look far and wide 
before we found anything like an English nursery 
in its small and dirty cottages. 

Even the palaces are gloomy and dark, with 
thick fortress-like walls, and small windows ; and 
the rich baby in its costly cradle, of carved or 
inlaid wood, with silken hangings, is no happier 
than the poor washerwoman’s child, who, with a 
clothes-basket for a cradle, crows and laughs by 
the river-side, while its mother beats the linen 
before she dips it into the stream ; or the fisher¬ 
man’s baby, who lies on a heap of nets by the 
sea-shore ; or the mountain child, whose cradle is a 
wisp of straw, placed on the stone steps before the 
door of its father’s hut. 

Yes, Nature has done well to provide a very 
beautiful nursery, which all must use ; and she has 
thought of water for baths as well, but unfortu¬ 
nately few think of bathing. 

For up in the mountain villages the children grow 
up, unwashed and uncombed, among their play¬ 
mates, the funny little black, smooth-skinned, long- 
legged pigs, which, with a number of disreputable¬ 
looking fowls, consider the house and its surround¬ 
ings their own, and act accordingly. 

A foreign gentleman was once wandering among 
the mountains in the early morning. A boy of 
about twelve, with bright black eyes and curly 
hair, came singing along the mountain-path. All 
Italians sing—boys and girls, men and women, well 
fed or hungry, happy or sad. The Italian proverb 
says :— 

“ S’io canto tutto il giomo, il pan mi manca 
E s’io non canto mi manca a ogni modo.” 

(If 1 sing the whole day I’m without bread, 

And if I don’t sing I’m without bread still.) 

So, what’s the use, thinks the Italian, of making 
matters that are bad worse ? He sings in spite of for¬ 
tune. The boy was tall and slender, and looked very 
picturesque in his faded brown jacket, his old knee- 
breeches, and dirty sandals. He swung a stick in 
his hand, and what remained of an ancient felt 


hat, bound by a red ribbon, was placed jauntily on 
his curly locks. The mountain breeze played with 
the open collar of his shirt, and wafting it aside left 
his neck and chest bare. 

The gentleman watched the lad approach, and 
thought what a pretty picture he would make ; but 
as he came nearer the shirt looked so dirty and 
there was such a suspicious-looking sort of paste on 
the boy’s face and breast, that his admiration began 
to diminish and his astonishment to increase- 
Nearer and nearer the boy came, and dirtier and 
dirtier he looked. At last the gentleman could 
keep silence no longer. 

“ Heda, my man,” cried he in Italian, did you 
ever wash yourself ? ” 

The boy looked up rather astonished, but not at 
all ashamed. 

“Washed !” said he, as if the idea that one 
could wash occurred to him, then for the first 
time; “giammai, signore, giammai!”—never, sir, 
never! 

Begging has been till of late years the principal 
occupation of whole districts of Italian children. 
Up among the mountains troops of bare-footed, 
bare-headed little fellows run along by the side of 
the tourist’s carriage, turning somersaults and 
crying incessantly : “ Datemi qualche cosa ” (give 

me something.) This used to be the case in the 
towns as well as in the country, but is now for¬ 
bidden by law. 

When the hot summer months are over the 
inhabitants of the mountain villages come down to 
the towns, especially to Rome, to earn money by 
singing, or as models for artists. 

Those who sing go about in groups of three or 
four—an old blind man, a woman with guitar or 
mandoline, one or two children to collect the 
baiocchi (pence); the models group themselves on 
the Scalinata, a broad flight of steps,\well known to 
all who have visited Rome. A strange sight it is 
to see these villagers, dressed in their native 
costumes, sitting or lounging about in all manner 
of attitudes, most of them idle, some few of the 
women knitting or plaiting straw. The children play 
around; some of the boys clothed with a dirty 
sheepskin are intended to represent child John the 
Baptists, the little girls are angels, the mothers 
Madonnas, the men Josephs of Arimathaea. 

Such is the child-life of a large class in Italy, a 
shade preferable, though, to the life of the bandit’s 
child. 

He, poor little fellow, is perhaps the most to be 
pitied, for he has no chance at all in the wild lawless 
life that the brigands lead of learning anything good 
or of escaping an outlaw’s fate. 

The brigand, however, is very fond of his 
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children, and it is singular to see that though he 
has burst asunder all ties of religion and law, with 
regard to himself, he does not despise them when 
his child is in the question. 

Not long ago an old priest was travelling from 
one village to another. It was dusty and hot, 
and the way was long. The priest was glad on 
looking back to see that a peasant woman, seated 
in her donkey-cart, was coming that way. Of 
course the woman asked the priest to take a seat 
in her cart, and of course he very willingly con¬ 
sented. At a turn of the road three robbers sprang 
out of the thicket. 

The Madonna has sent you to us,” said one of 
the rogues, in a pious tone of voice. “ Do not fear, 
worthy father; come down and go with us.” 

It was all very well to say ‘‘ Do not fear,” but the 
poor priest did fear, and the peasant woman 
shivered in her sandals. Still there was nothing 
for it but to obey. 

After three hours wandering through woods and 
over mountain-paths, they came to a small open 
space or plateau, where a group of bandits awaited 
them, one of whom held a little child in his arms. 

‘‘Worthy father,” said he, approaching the priest 
and showing him the child, “this is my son, and I 
wish him to become a Christian. Christen him, or 
you shall be hanged. ” 

You may imagine that the worthy priest made 
what haste he could to christen the baby. It 
received a long row of high-sounding names, 
beginning with Michel Angelo and ending with 
Guiseppe. 

When the ceremony was over, the bandit-father 
presented the priest with a purse of gold, the 
woman with a pair of costly earrings, and then 
both were led back to the turn of the road, where 
the donkey was munching thistles by the wayside, 
very much astonished, no doubt, but not sorry at 
the delay. 

Sometimes the bandits will even have their child 
christened in church. 

On such occasions they descend in a body to 
one of the mountain villages, and force the priest 
to christen the child. The priest and the villagers 
are, as a rule, so frightened that they do all that 
they are told, but they have generally no cause to 
complain. The brigand is at such times a gen¬ 
tleman ; he fires salutes in honour of the event in 
the village streets, throws money on all sides, and 
pays for barrels of wine, which priest and villagers 
drink without any scruples of conscience. 

Besides the little beggars and the little brigands, 
there is another set of children to be pitied—those 
who are sent away from home to wander into 
fote\gn countries, and pick up a scanty living as 


best they can. We all know the poor little Italian 
with his marmot, or his barrel-organ, or his tray of 
figures, and have wondered how or what his home 
could be that he should be sent into the wide 
world at so tender an age, alone and uncared for. 

Alas ! there was no room in his home for him, 
and the cake of polenta was all too small for the 
mouths it had to fill. 

This polenta, the favourite Italian dish, is very 
simple, and to our taste not very good. It is 
made as follows :—A pan of water is placed on the 
fire, and a certain quantity of flour, with a little 
salt, is stirred into it for.some time till it hardens 
to a yellow-looking mass, when it is turned out on 
to a board. The father of the family then takes a 
piece of twine, and by means of it measures the 
cake into equal portions, corresponding to the 
number of the family. A very small piece of 
cheese made from sheep’s milk is given to each 
child to eat with his polenta^ and that is his 
principal meal. Now and then, if it is the patron 
saint’s day of little Antonio, or Guiseppe, or Giulia, 
the mother fries a few slices of liver in lard, but 
it is seldom that such luxuries are indulged in. 

Such is the life of the children of the very poor, 
and they form in Italy by far the largest class. 
Then there are the children of families which were 
noble and were rich once, but have become poor. 
They are much to be pitied. Too proud to work, 
too poor to study, they lead for the most part a lazy 
useless life, always wishing for the good turn of 
fortune which never comes. 

Not all, though. Some, even when children, 
throw away their false pride, and working their 
way up with steady resolution, become great and 
good men and women. 

Then there are the children of the rich landed 
proprietors in the north of Italy. They have 
generally tutors and governesses at home, and with 
the help of the priest, who always forms one of 
such a household, receive a tolerably good educa¬ 
tion, till they are old enough to be sent to one of 
the schools or universities of the large towns. 

Life on one of these estates is very patriarchal in 
its style. The tenants who cultivate the land have 
to give the half of what the land produces to their 
master, and be subject to his will in a variety of 
ways. The children of master and tenants grow 
up together, the master’s son feeling himself a kind 
of protector of his poorer comrades. He plays 
with them, visits them when ill, and takes an 
interest in all their doings. 

A large class of children are spoiled and petted 
during the first few years of their life, and are then 
sent to cloisters to be educated. 

Those who are destined to become monks and 
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nuns have a sad life. The first thing they are 
taught to do is to forget father, mother, and all 
home ties. Not only are they told to forget them, 
but they are told that to continue to love or 
remember them is a sin which must be done 
penance for. At first they are allowed to write at 
intervals, but gradually all connection ceases. 

Poor child, who is taken from his warm home to 
a number of strangers who tell him it is a sin to 
love his mother ! 

Till a few years ago it was only the rich who gave 
their children an education by sending them to clois¬ 
ters or nunneries ; schools for the people there were 
none. Now the happy faces of children running to 
school, or shortening the way by playing at horses, 
are to be seen in Italy, as in other countries, for 
since Italy became a kingdom in 1859 the state 
of things has been slowly improving. Schools are 
being established everywhere, and parents are 
required to send their children to them from the 
ages of six to twelve. This law is not enforced, 
however, as yet. About two-fifths of the children 
who are of an age to go to school do go ; three- 
fifths have no education at all. This is all the 
more to be lamented, as the Italian child learns 
quickly and well. Children of the better classes 
who have had opportunities given them learn to 
speak and write four or five languages perfectly, 
are well informed on a variety of subjects, and are 
almost sure to excel in some. The girls especially 
are showing a great deal of energy and zeal now 
that they have other advantages than those that a 
convent education afforded them. The study of 
music is a very favourite one. 

Italian children, especially those who live in the 
north of Italy, are fond of out-door games, and 
excel specially in a variety of games with the ball. 
Of these pallo7ie^ a kind of racket, is the favourite 
one ; then there is bocce^ played with one small 
ball and any number of large ones, the game con¬ 
sisting of planting the big balls close to the small 
one. Ruzsola, disc-throwing, is also much played. 

In the parks and gardens, during the cooler 
evenings of spring and autumn, the children 
assemble to amuse themselves with one or other of 
these games, skipping-rope or hoop, till late at 
night, while the papas and mammas saunter along 
the pleasant avenues, and a stray carabinier with 
feathered hat looks on in peaceful enjoyment of the 
scene. Besides these amusements we must men¬ 
tion bird-catching. In autumn, when the birds fly 
from northern countries across the Alps to winter 
in Africa, and in spring when they return, Italian 
men and boys go to the chase. The poor birds are 
brought down and caught by guns, nets, and traps, 
and the bird-markets in the towns are, we are 


sorry to say, filled for weeks with countless strings 
of larks, swallows, finches, etc. 

Rich families have even special villas up among 
the mountains for their convenience while indulging 
in this sport. They place their 7'ocollo^ an immense 
net, on the high rocks and overhanging precipices. 
Below the precipices they strew seeds, and hang 
up cages with tame birds in them to entice the 
others to descend. When the flocks of birds are 
passing they sweep down in immense numbers. 
The boys and men fire at a given moment, and 
the sound of the firing is echoed from rock to rock. 
The birds fly up at the sound, but they have the 
habit, when frightened, of sinking again, and then 
they always settle on the edge of the rocks. There 
they are entangled by the net, and are taken easy 
prisoners by the men and boys. This sport is not 
without danger, as in the eagerness of the chase a 
man or boy sometimes falls over the rocks. Poor 
little ticelli (birds) ! One feels sorry to think that 
the pretty songsters should not be allowed to fly 
to their warm winter quarters in autumn and back 
again to us in spring without running such dangers, 
and one cannot help thinking that the men and 
boys of Italy might find a less cruel amusement. 

Other pleasures are the processions, the festivals 
—such as that at Christmas—and the Carnival. 

In Lent buns are eaten, which the children are 
very fond of, called ina^'itozze, made of the kernels 
of the pine-cone mixed with oil and sugar. On 
St. Joseph’s Day there are the fritelli di San 
Guiseppe^ dough-nuts, made of flour and rice fried 
in oil or lard. At Easter there are eggs ; in May 
the berlingozzo, a kind of mixed cake cut in rings 
and ornamented with fine red tassels. At Christ¬ 
mas, when they hail the coming of the Sa7itissimo 
Ba77ibi7io (holy Christ-child), the Italian children 
eat toro7ie and pa7t giallo. To7'07ie is a hard candy 
made of honey and almonds, and covered with 
crystallised sugar. Pa7i giallo is a mass of plums, 
citron, almonds, sugar, pine-seeds, and pistachio, 
all made up into a tight tough mass. 

But the great festival of the year is the Carnival, 
when the streets are full of harlequins, clowns, 
bear, dog, and donkey-headed individuals, giants 
and dwarfs with immense noses and laughing 
masks; when boys and girls may be as mischievous 
as they please, and play all kinds of tricks on any 
one they choose without it being taken amiss; 
when bouquets and bonbons, sometimes flour and 
eggs, are thrown from balcony to balcony ; when 
the laughing and shouting have no end; when every 
one is merry, no one is cross. Ah! then I think all 
children would like to be in Italy, if it were only 
to dress up in masked array and to join in the 
endless fun. L. Lobenhofer. 
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T PI E SONG OF THE WIRE. 



the midst of a mighty forest 
there grew a little larch-tree. 
All the trees around it were 
large and fine, and the little 
one often strove in vain to 
place its pretty head in the 
path of its friend the sunbeam. 
It had a good heart, this little 
larch, and if it envied its 

S ir larger neighbours, it was be¬ 
cause it thought that they 
would sooner go out into the 
good world which was beyond 
the wood. It had asked the sun¬ 
beam if all things it saw in its 
journeyings seemed good and true, 
and the sunbeam had answered, 
—that it fell upon many, but it liked best to fall 
upon the sick-bed of a poor man, and poverty was 
not good or true in the good world, although it was 
nearly allied to these—it was sad. 

‘‘ At other times, when I play among the curls of 
a little child, the good and the true seem to fill the 
wide world. But I fall upon many, and the beam 
that has fallen upon a little child to-day may fall 
upon the dishonest and wicked man to-morrow. 
You and I, my friend, cannot alter any of these 
things.’^ 


‘‘What is a little child? is it like me?^’ asked 
the little larch-tree. 

But the sunbeam had gone, and the little larch 
sighed and longed for the time when it also should 
go into the good world, and look upon the things the 
sunbeam saw. There was a red cross on two or 
three of the trees close by, and one day the wood¬ 
man came with his axe and cut them down. The 
little larch wondered, but one of the tallest of the 
trees had said that the mark of the red cross on 
them meant that they were next to go out into the 
world. The woodman cut all the branches off 
them, and bound them together on his cart. After 
he had driven off the little larch was very lonely, 
for the space around now seemed empty and 
desolate. The sunbeam visited it no more after the 
larger trees had gone, for the winter had come 
on, and the forest was deep with snow. 

The wind whistled through the boughs of the 
larch. 

One day, when it had been darker and wilder 
than usual, the little larch had said to the wind 
as it rushed past—“ Are all things good and true 
in the good world, or are they as the sunbeam 


said ? ’’ 


“ Wait and see,’^ answered the wind, “ wait and 


see,’’and it also passed on and blew over the sea to 
the land on the other side. 

Many winters and summers had passed before 
the larch-tree had the red cross marked upon it. 

But all things come to him who waits, and one 
day it also was cut down and bound up with many 
others on the cart. “ Ugh ! ” said the little larch- 
tree, for it did not like the rough usage. When 
the larch next looked about it, it was in a large 
yard with many others of its kind piled up in stacks. 
There it remained for so long a time that it began 
to wonder if it was never to see anything of the 
world after all. But a day came when it was taken 
down, the bark carefully,' scraped off it, and the 
bottom end painted with tar. 

“Ah, well, that is something!” said the little kirch- 
tree, “ I bear the marks of being in the world now.’^ 

As soon as the tar was dry it was again driven 
for a good way, and once more it stood upright, 
firmly planted in the ground as of old. The little 
larch was painfully conscious of not looking as 
beautiful as it did when it grew in the forest, but 
“one comes into the world to be useful, and to see 
the good and the true,” thought it, and then its 
blushes could not be seen. It was one of many 
others all planted like it about fifty yards apart, 
and from one to the other there stretched a number 
of wires. It was a telegraph-post. 

“Ah, well 1 ” thought the little larch-tree ; “now I 
shall see the world and hear the sayings of the 
people ; perhaps I shall see the little child the sun¬ 
beam spoke of.” 

On a certain day one of the wires, which had 
hitherto hung silent by the post, gave a preparatory 
^“Hum,” and the little larch-tree said “ Sir?” 

“The line is complete now,” said the wire, ‘"and 
messages will soon be sent along us, for we carry 
knowledge from one end of the world to the other.” 
The little larch-tree thought; and it wondered at 
so great a person honouring it by speaking to it. 

“ I can sing beautifully,” continued the wire, 
“and when the wind comes along, he and I sing 
sweet duets together. Ah, but it is beautiful.” 

“ Now I shall hear the beautiful, and the beautiful 
is that which is good and true ; oh, how happy I 
am,” thought the little larch. But the wind did 
not come then, although the wire sang softly to 
itself all day. At last a message came along past 
the post, but the wire carried it so fast that it was 
gone before the larch-tree could hear it. 

“ What was that ? ” said the little larch. 

“It was a message,” said the wire, “for I am to 
be used now. A message from the good world.” 

The little larch was sorry that it had not heard 
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what the message said, so it determined to listen 
close in oi*der to hear the next one. The wire soon 
again began to hum, and this time the post caught 
the sound, ‘‘The Her})iit is posted to-day as 
missing.^’ 

“ What is that ? ” said the little larch-tree. 

“ It is a message from some large city,” replied 
the wire, “ a message to a mother ; perhaps her boy 
may be upon the Hermit^ for the Hermit is a good 
ship that has sailed and will never be heard of 
again.” 

“Ah, that will not carry gladness as it goes,” 
sighed the little larch-tree. 

“ Perhaps not,” answered the wire, “my singing 
is like that of a church-bell—now pealing for a 
marriage—now tolling for a burial. The message 
that is coming now is from a little fishing village ; 
it is a message to a waiting wife—‘ Came into har¬ 
bour safe to-night.’ ” 

“ That at least will carry gladness,” said the larch- 
tree. 

“Yes,” replied the wire, “but my messages to 
her are but chapters in a volume, which must end 
with a message which will be sadder than that to 
the mother.” 

Many messages after this passed the post, and 
many told tales of the sea ; for it was near a seaport 
that the larch-tree was placed. 

The little larch pondered and pondered on the 
many tales it heard—now from some rich ship¬ 
owner, announcing the arrival of a vessel laden 
with merchandise from all corners of the earth ; 
now from some hardy fisherman, announcing his 
safe return to anxious folk at home ; again some 
tale like the. message which the post first heard 
would come along the wires, and the little larch- 
tree would sigh as it grew sadder every day. 


“ These things teach me no lesson of the good 
and true,” said it; “ even the poverty the sunbeam 
spoke of is not mentioned here ; I see no child? 
and the sound of the wire is not beautiful.” 

One winter many men came to the post, and 
some stopped and began to plant another larch-tree, 
which was painted as the post had been by its 
side. 

“This post is getting old,” they said, “and we 
are going to put up a new one. This old one is 
for sale.” 

But it did not sell, as it was too old to be of any 
use e.xccpt for firewood. A poor man, living close 
to where it had stood, obtained it from the men 
after they saw no one would buy it, and he cut it 
up and took it home for his lire. 

It was on a cold wintry night that the larch-tree 
pieces were burnt on the poor man’s hearth. 
Many little merry voices had coaxed and pleaded 
before the largest piece was brought out ; and 
many little hearts felt full of joy when it took fire 
and sent up hundreds of sparks. All seemed happy 
and joyous, and as the poor man brought the little 
children round him, and blessed them, and told 
them the story of Him who once came to earth, 
poor and a little child like them, a vision of the 
good and the true broke upon the little larch-tree. 

“ They are happy,” it sang, as it flared up and 
sent many sparks rushing up with the smoke, “They 
are happy. The sunbeam never saw such a night 
as this, else it would have said the good and the 
true dwell with the poor. The messages the wire 
carried were the echoes of the world and the wise, 
but here in this little hut flourishes all that is 
beautiful. They are happy, and I am happy also, 
for the sunbeam spoke but half the truth -when it 
said poverty was sad.” L. 


THE MARCH WINDS’ WHISPER. 


^(H^^HAT are the March winds whispering 


Through rustling trees to-day ? 

^ M The reeds and the rushes bend their heads 
To listen to what they say; 

And the little birds twitter an answering song 
As the whispering March winds blow along. 


The sun shines out, and the purple clouds 
Are sailing in haste away, 

For they would not dash with a drop of rain 
The robes of the flowerets gay. 

Ah ! what is the news, one would like to know, 
That the March winds whisper, now loud, now low.? 


The violet opens her eyes of blue. 

And the lambs leave off their play ; 

The primrose shakes out a thousand stars. 

And the birds sing louder their lay: 

Good news, good news must the March winds 
bring, 

Or why would the song-birds so joyfully sing? 


The lambs have strolled to the paling where 
The birds are singing away; 

“Now what do the March winds whisper about— 
Oh, tell us, kind birds, we pray!” 

And the birds made answer, “The March winds 
sing 

That they’re going to bring us a beautiful spring.” 

Julia Goddard. 
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PRINCE PIMPERNEL; 

OR, kitty’s adventures in fairyland and the regions adjoining. 
A Fahy Story. By Hartley Richards. 



chapter VII. {contifined). 

HEN Kitty asked the queen, and this is 
what the queen said :— 

“ The stream must flow, 

The tree must grow, 

For, should they be unwilling, 

A stagnant bog, 

A bleaching log. 

Will prove that sloth is killing. 


‘' Dame N ature 1 o ves 
The life that moves. 

And lest the world 
grow dreary, 
The seasons go. 
With footsteps 
slow, 

But steps that never 
weary. 

"If summer days 
Should gleam al¬ 
ways, 

And autumn stay her 
coming. 

The birds ere long 
Would cease their 
song, 

The bees would cease 
their humming. 


' Lest hearts of birds 
and men should 
flag. 

If sprites neglect and seasons lag, 

Nor boys and girls be longer merry, 
Go, take my greetings to the cook 
Wlio lives beyond the second brook, 

Beg liim to brown the nut and berry 


“ So he is,’’ replied Pimpernel, and the messen¬ 
ger-in-chief too. He is the queen’s factotum, you 
must know.” 

“ What is a factotum ? ” asked Kitty, rather 
perplexed. 

“ Why, a person who does a little more than 
everything, of course,” replied Pimpernel. Put 
down everything and carry one, you know. But, 
come along ; this is the way to the second brook.” 

So they turned 


IT WAS FROGGY PULLING 


their faces west¬ 
ward, and hand- 
in-hand they trip¬ 
ped over the love¬ 
ly greensward, 
laughing and 
chattering, and 
now’ and then 
plucking a flower, 
or stopping to 
admire the mark¬ 
ing on the shell 
of some old snail 
as he journeyed 
painfully along. 
But by-and-by 
they came to a 
rising down, and 
as they toiled up¬ 
ward, their foot¬ 
steps became slower, and Kitty noticed, too, that 
their shadows had shortened. And when they 
reached the top, Pimpernel paused, and said, 
“ Look behind you, Kitty ; it is almost the last w^e 
shall see of Fairyland, for we are just coming to 


WITH ALL HIS MIGHT" (/. l6l). 


“ Well! ” exclaimed Kitty, as she and Pimpernel 
left the palace, “ I do wish the queen would not 
always speak in poetry. Whatever can she mean 
by ‘ the cook who lives beyond the second 
brook ’ ? ” 

“ Oh, I know’ all about that ! ” replied Pimpernel ; 
“ at least, I know’ where the second brook lies, and 
we must look about for the cook.” 

Dear me ! ” sighed Kitty, “ it is dreadfully puz¬ 
zling. And when we come to the brook, however 
shall we get across ? ” 

“ Oh, Froggy w’ill row us over in the golden lily- 
cup, because we are queen’s envoys, you know.” 

“Is Froggy the ferryman ?” asked Kitty with 
surprise. “ I thought he was the state trumpeter.” 


the second brook.” 

So Kitty turned, and looked far away over field 
and hedgerow, copse and common, till her eye 
caught the distant glint of the first brook, where 
it ran dimpling and laughing betw’een its banks or 
tender green. Often had she played by it with her 
little fairy friends, and dearly had she learnt to 
love its merry ways. She felt almost sad to think 
how soon it would be shut out from sight, and the 
blue land beyond it—the Land of the Rising Sun. 

But they might not linger, for they had far to go ; 
so leaving the beautiful landscape behind them, 
they crossed the ridge, and ran hand-in-hand down 
the farther slope. And when they reached the 
foot of the hill, there, sure enough, w’as the second 
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brook—a deep and silent stream, quite different 
from the first brook. Indeed, so sombre was it, 
and so swift, and with such silent force did it sweep 
round the long curve of the hill-side, that Kitty felt 
quite awed. But presently, as she stood watching 
the mists that hung about the sheltered reaches, 
she caught sight of a familiar face, which made her 
feel less lonely. It was Froggy pulling the golden 
lily-cup towards the shore with all his might, and 
puffing immensely as he tugged at his oars. 

“ Oh ! you here ? ” he exclaimed, eyeing Kitty in 
rather a surly manner as he landed from the ferry. 
“ What do you want ? ” 

“ The queen sent me, if you please,” replied 
Kitty meeldy. 

‘‘Who said she didn’t ? ” 
snapped Froggy. 

‘‘ Really, sir, I beg 
your pardon,” answered 
Kitty, rather frightened. 

“ VVho said she didn’t ?” 
repeated Froggy crabbily. 

“ Nobody, sir ; but I 
thought you didn’t know,” 
explained Kitty. 

“ You shouldn’t think,” 
said Froggy ; “it will give 
you a headache. Why 
don’t you answer my ques¬ 
tion ?” 

“ What question, sir ? ” 

“ Why, I asked you 
what you wanted.” 

“ I want to find the 
cook, please, sir, who lives 
beyond the second brook, you know, 
that is what the queen said.” 

“ Mortals are so ignorant! ” muttered Froggy. 

“ If you please, Mr. Ferryman,” put in Pimpernel, 
“ we have to cross the brook. The queen has sent 
us on a message.” 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Froggy, “that’s it, is it ? Why 
did you not say so before ? You must pluck the 
water-speedwell, then. Do you search for a couple 
of sprays while I get the boat ready.” 

“ Why does he want us to pluck the speedwell ? ” 
asked Kitty when Froggy was gone. 

“ Because it is not safe to travel beyond the 
second brook without taking a bit of Fairyland 
with you,” answered Pimpernel. “It is out of 
Queen Mab’s domain, and there are brownies and 
witches there. Besides, tlie speedwell is true blue, 
you know.” 

“ Oh, dear!” cried Kitty. “ I hope we shall not see 
any witches.” 

“Never you fear!” cried Pimpernel valiantly. 


“ Pll take care of you. You needn’t think anything 
about them.^^ 

So they found the speedwell dabbling in a ditch 
that joined the Jbrook, and peeping out with his 
blue eye from among the sedge ; on seeing which 
they plucked each of them a spray from the same 
plant. 

Kitty twined it in her hair, while Pimpernel 
fastened it in his scarlet cap; and then they went 
back to Froggy and the golden lily-cup. 

It did not take long for the boat to reach the 
other shore, and when they touched it they sprang 
out, and turned to say good-bye to Froggy. Where¬ 
upon that grave official arose, and standing in the 
lily-cup, addressed the 
following charge to them 
with much dignity :— 

“ One earth and four eyes, 
Two admire and two de¬ 
spise ; 

Four eyes and a sky above, 
Two will mock, and two 
will love. 

‘ ‘ The sun may set, the sun 
may rise, 

I'here’s sunshine in a pair 
of eyes; 

The sun may rise, the sun 
may set, 

A pair of eyes with tears 
are wet. 

“ I hear the wind among the 
trees, 

‘ ’Tis not the eye alone that 
sees’ ; 

I hear the waves upon the shore. 

The heart’s behind it evermore. 

There are who keep in autumn years 

Their childhood’s laughter, childhood’s tears ; 

There are who lose in reckless youth 

The simple heart, the eye of truth. 

“ Oh, keep ye! keep the blossom blue ; 

Oh, keep ye I keep the conscience tme ; 

Then speed you well 1 for here we part ; 

Oh, keep ye ! keep the guileless heart.” 

There was something a little ill-matched between 
the pathetic words of the ferryman and his comical 
appearance, and Pimpernel felt much inclined to 
laugh. 

As to Kitty, she had no idea what the lines could 
mean, except that they were not to part with the 
blue speedwell; and'shewas more than ever puzzled 
at this strange custom of speaking in rhyme on 
state occasions. 

‘‘ Why do they do it 1 ” she asked of Pimpernel, 
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when they had waved their farewells and started on 
their journey. 

“ Well, really ! ” answered Pimpernel, ‘‘ it would 
not be quite proper for the queen^s ferryman to say 
good-bye to the queen’s envoys in prose ; now, 
would it ? ” 

But they did not pursue the subject. 


CHAPTER VIII.—HOW THE PIXIE DID NOT MANAGE 

IT; AND HOW THE MAN AT THE TURNPIKE 

TRIED HIS HAND. 

E country through which they were 
now passing was very different from 
the Fairyland which they had left. 
The leaves were brown and yellow, 
and they fell from the trees, and lay 
in heaps upon the ground. The prickly burrs 
clung to them as they pushed their way through 
the underwood, and the unripe elderberries dangled 
in green clusters against their cheeks. 

They were beginning to wonder how they should 
find the cook, when they noticed a knocking, 
something like the tap of a woodpecker, and going 
a little farther, they discovered a tiny man sitting 
on a stone beside a deep pit, and breaking up some 
glittering lumps of ore with a hammer. He had a 
yellow shrivelled skin, and wore large spectacles. 

“Good morning, sir,” said Kitty as they ap¬ 
proached. But the little man took no notice of the 
greeting. 

“ Would it be rude to ask what you arc doing ? ” 
inquired Kitty politely. 

“ Not very,” answered the odd little man, without 
looking up. 

“ Well, what are you doing, then ? ” asked Kitty. 

“ Breaking up the gold ore,” answered the pixie. 

“ Is that gold ?” put in Pimpernel. 

“Yes. Do you want some?” asked the little 
yellow man, looking up sharply. 

“No, thank you,” said Pimpernel; “it’s of no 
use.” 

“ Isn’t it, though?” laughed the other. “ You tell 
them that in Ganderland, and see what they will 
say.” 

“ Wherever is Ganderland ? ” asked Kitty. 

“Just before you come to the Goblins, on the 
way to the Land of the Shivering Shadow. Perhaps 
you will have to go there some day ; shouldn’t 
wonder! ” and the hideous little man chuckled to 
himself grimly. 

“Can you tell us where the cook lives?” asked 
Kitty, remembering their business. 

“ First to the right, second to the left; over the 
river, and under the rock ; turn round three times? 
and follow your noses : that’s one way. The 


other way is straight up that hill,” and he pointed 
to the distance with his hammer. 

“ Thank you, sir. Good morning,” said the 
travellers. 

“ Stop a bit! stop a bit!” cried the yellow man, 
rising from his seat. “You are foolish children, 
and do not know what is what. This is magic ore. 
Scatter the dust of it to the winds, and then wish, 
and almost anything you wish for you can have. 
Press it against a locked door, and all the bolts will 
fly back. Hang it round your neck as a charm, 
and every one you meet will see you ten times your 
real size. You had better take a bit with you on 
your journeys ; it will be a great protection.” 

“Well, thank you, sir,” answered Pimpernel ; “ if 
what you say be true, I think I will take some.” 

“ Bravely spoken! ” exclaimed the dwarf. “ Choose 
which piece you will, and give me, in exchange for 
it, the weed which you are wearing in your cap.” 

“Oh, Pimpernel!” cried Kitty in terror, “don’t 
stop ! He wants us to give up the speedwell.” 

She took his hand, and they ran off as fast as 
they could go. 

“ Never mind,” muttered the stone-breaker, as 
he sat down to his work again, “the turnpike-man 
will manage it.” 

But Kitty and Pimpernel fled as fleet as the 
wind, and the click of the hammer was soon lost in 
the distance. 

At length they had 'to pause for breath, and at 
the same time they took their bearings by the 
mountain which the pixie had pointed out. Now, 
you never know what curious thing will happen 
when you once get out of the real world, and the 
strange thing about this mountain was that the 
farther they went the farther it seemed to be from 
them. Kitty thought sometimes that they must 
have been walking backwards without knowing it, 
and she said as much to Pimpernel, but he only 
said, “ Pooh ! pooh! ” which was hardly polite. 
However, when they had been walking for some 
time, and the mountain had got farther away than 
ever, they came upon a road, and as this road 
seemed to go straight towards the mountain, they 
determined to follow it. 

“ It is very dusty,” observed Kitty ; “there must 
have been crowds of people along it.” 

“ Hundreds and thousands, I should say,” an¬ 
swered Pimpernel. 

“ I declare there’s a turnpike-gate ! ” he added, 
as they turned a corner. 

, “ So there is! ” exclaimed Kitty. “ Let us go and 

I ask the turnpike-man the way to the mountain.” 

So off they scampered, and as they neared the 
gate a little man of a pale complexion, with pursed- 
up lips and a pointed nose, made his appearance. 
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He was of a stiff and strait demeanour, and wore 
embroidered upon his antiquated garment the 
mysterious letters M.C.” 

“ I wonder what M.C. means?” said Pimpernel. 

“ Perhaps it means merry and cheerful,” answered 
Kitty. 

“ I should hardly think so,” replied Pimpernel 
dubiously. ‘‘ I should say, from his appearance, 
that it is more likely M for Melan, and C for 
Choly.” 

Py tliis time they had reached the turnpike-gate. 

Can you tell 
us the way to 
the mountain?” 
asked Pimpernel. 

‘‘Right before 
you,” answered 
the gate-keeper, 
pointing along 
the high road, 
which lay as 
straight as an 
arrow on the 
other side of the 
gate. 

“Thank you,” 
replied Pimper¬ 
nel very politely. 

“ Will you kindly 
open the gate for’ 
us?” 

“ H’m ! ha ! ” 
replied the gate¬ 
keeper reflec¬ 
tively. “Wait a 
bit.” 

With that, he 
dived into his lit¬ 
tle lodge, and then 
brought out a 
pile of books, and next another and another; 
while finally, making a heap of them, and taking his 
seat upon the top, he opened one volume and began 
reading. 

Kitty noticed that all the books were marked in 
large letters with the word “ RULES,” and her heart 
began to sink within her. 

“Rule nineteen hundred and forty-three,” began 
the turnpike-man, speaking half to himself and half 
to Pimpernel. “Ah, yes! By-thc-bye,” he added 
aloud, “have you any of the pixie’s magic ore ?” 

Pimpernel and Kitty looked at each other, and 
shook their heads. 

‘‘ Ah ! that is a pity,” said the turnpike-man. 
“ You could have gone through toll free if you had.” 


Then he buried his head in the book again, 

“ Perhaps you can produce your pedigrees,” he 
said, after a few minutes’ reading. “ Your family 
trees, you know,” he added, seeing that the travel¬ 
lers were puzzled. 

Kitty explained that they had no family trees in 
Providence Court—nothing larger than geraniums 
in pots. 

The gate-keeper seemed to be very much 
amused at this answer, for he had evidently a great 
difficulty in keeping his solemnity of expression. 

“Ah, well!” he 
exclaimed, as 
soon as he had 
overcome his dis¬ 
position to smile, 
“ I am afraid you 
will have to pay 
toll. Where did 
you last come 
from?” 

“ From Fairy¬ 
land,” answered 
Kitty. 

“ F airyland? 
Let me see,” said 
the gate-keeper, 
searching among 
the books for the 
letter F. “ Here 
it is; rule four¬ 
teen hundred and 
one — Fairyland. 
I can let you off 
lightly. You will 
only have to give 
me the little bit 
of blue blossom 
which I see you 
have brought.” 

“ Oh ! we cannot give you that! ” said Kitty in 
dismay. 

“ Then I cannot open the gate to you, and you 
cannot go to the mountain,” answered the turnpike- 
man. 

“ Why not ? ” said Kitty. 

“ Because I say so,” he replied, gruffly. 

“We shall have to give it,” said Pimpernel to 
Kitty, “ for we must take the queen’s message to the 
mountain, you know.” 

“ Oh ! no ! no ! ” exclaimed Kitty in alarm ; and 
taking Pimpernel’s hand, she forced him to come 
away. 

“ Never mind,” muttered the turnpike-man as he 
put away his books, “ Bittersweet will manage it.’' 


{To he co?it 1717 ted.) 
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ANT-EAT‘£RS in search of food. (See/i. 165.) 
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A CURIOUS ANIM 
EN Bartholomew Diaz 
doubled the Cape he ex¬ 
perienced such tempes¬ 
tuous weather that he 
named it the Cape of 
Storms, but his royal mas¬ 
ter, the King of Portugal, 
foreseeing the immense 
advantages that would re¬ 
sult from the new road thus opened up to the 
East Indies, styled it the Cape of Good Hope, 
by which title it has been known to the present 
day. This important discovery was made in i486, 
little more than one year after the accession of 
Henry VII. to the throne of England, which 
put an end to the disastrous Wars of the Roses. 
But a period of one hundred and sixty-five years 
elapsed before Johan Van Riebeck, a Dutch sur¬ 
geon, formed the first permanent European settle¬ 
ment, taking possession of the country, by pro¬ 
clamation, on behalf of the Netherlands East India 
Company. He was the first Governor of the Cape, 
but in the whirligig of time the territory has become 
a British colony, and Van Riebeck’s latest successor 
is Sir Hercules Robinson. 

The pioneer Dutch had not long settled in 
SoutE Africa ere many of them, enticed thereto by 
the great numbers of game that then abounded^ 
took to hunting with a degree of zeal and success 
that encouraged them to devote themselves to it as 
a regular calling. For two hundred years this 
warfare was kept up without cessation, until nearly 
all the larg (5 animals were either entirely killed off 
or driven into the interior of the dark continent.” 
It may be difficult to realise it, but before the 
advent of the Europeans, elephants and buffaloes, 
rhinoccri and giraffes, hippopotami and lions 
were plentiful. These big beasts are now mostly 
extinct in the colony, though an odd river-horse,” 
or lion, or elephant, or buffalo may still be seen 
in districts where .their forefathers held ruling 
sway for untold ages. Some of the smaller animals, 
however, are yet tolerably abundant, and the place 
of honour must be given to the funny-looking 
ant-eater, or earth-hog (as it is called by the 
Dutch), which is peculiar to South'Africa. Scientific 
men, who very properly like to use a language that 
is known to their brethren throughout the world, 
have named it the OrycteropuSj because of its 
powerful digging feet. This allusion to the 
enormous force and strength of its claws will be 
more clearly understood by-and-by. Anothef 
interesting fact remains to be mentioned, namely, 
that naturalists have placed the Cape ant-eater 


AL OF THE CAPE, 
among the class of animals known as Edentata—a 
class which embraces the tree-loving sloth and 
the armour-plated armadillo—because, its cutting 
and dog teeth being wanting, it resembles in this 
respect the queer creatures just named. 

In some parts of South Africa the traveller ‘^''es 
curious conical objects in the landscape. These 
are the clay-composed nests of a species of white 
ant {Tei'mes bellicostcs). Their dwellings often attain 
a height of ten or twelve feet, are shaped like a 
cone and sometimes like a funnel, and have 
conical turrets surrounding the chief central 
building. These structures soon get covered with 
vegetation, and so strong are they, men and large 
animals repeatedly stand upon them in order to 
obtain a good view, as from a look-out tower, of 
the country round. Social insects, the ants con¬ 
gregate in vast numbers, and their huge hills 
huddled together occupy the plains far and wide. 
Here also the ant-bear is quite at home, for he 
makes the nests his house and the ants his food. 
Wherever the hills are found there may be seen 
the ant-eater leading, as has been said, a “ sort of 
mole-like life.” Being nocturnal in its habits, and 
living in these underground burrows, it has seldom 
been observed by the casual traveller; in fact, 
many who have resided at the Cape for a very 
considerable period, and who have often noticed 
the ant-hills, have never set eyes on the curious 
creature. 

Perhaps you would like to have a brief descrip¬ 
tion of this queer creature. Well, it is a fat short¬ 
bodied animal, with a long head, short neck, and 
big ears that stand up like a hare’s. Short in 
front and long behind, it would, if seated on its 
haunches, recall slightly the outline of a kangaroo. 
There is something pig-like in its light skin with 
few hairs and in its snout. But the mouth has 
only a small opening, out of which may be pro¬ 
truded its long worm-shaped tongue, with which 
it procures its supplies of food. 

This fat dumpy night animal is much more 
active than you would imagine. Its feet are 
provided with long, strong, flattened claws, and 
these, worked by their powerful muscles, enabld 
the ant-eater to sink into the soft earth as rapidly 
as its hunters can dig. In a few minutes it will be 
out of reach, and it is strong enough to resist the 
efforts of two or three men to drag it out of its burrow. 
When captured the ant-eater does not show much 
fight. According to Professor P. Martin Duncan, 
it runs slowly, and never wanders far from 
home. ‘‘ Night is the time for ant-eating,” writes 
the authority just mentioned, “ for the active and 
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industrious insects are then all at home and with¬ 
in their solid nests. Then the ant-eater sallies 
forth, finds a fresh nest, sprawls over it, and 
scratches a hole in its side, using his strong claws, 
and then introduces his long snout. Having 
satisfied himself that there is no danger at hand, 
the animal protrudes his long slimy tongue into 
the galleries and body of the nest, and it is at once 
covered with enraged ants, which stick to it, and 
are finally returned with it into the mouth. This 
goes on over and over again, until the appetite is 
satisfied; and apparently the diet is excellent. 


for the ant-eater is generally fat, and indeed his 
flesh is appreciated as a delicacy for its peculiar 
flavour.” 

Though this sleek devourer of ants is found over 
a considerable portion of South Africa—as its 
name implies — another species lives in Senegal, 
and a third in South Nubia, near the White Nile. 
It remains only to say that the insects upon which 
it feeds are not the ants with which Sir John 
Lubbock has made us so familiar, but that they are 
members of a totally different order of insects, 
upon which the name was unfortunately bestowed. 


MY LITTLE 

Y lamb, you need not be afraid 
Of such a harmless little maid. 

But in this cool and shadowy glade 
Your supper take. 

Xhe milk is very sweet: now try ! 

For it is growing late, and I 
Must go to bed, though in the sky 
The stars will wake. 

For lambs and children go to sleep 
When those clear lamps begin to peep, 

And safe within the fold the sheep 
Are penned at night. 


LAMB. 

Your mother, poor wee lamb, is dead. 

And that is why the shepherd said 
Perhaps my care would do instead— 

He thought it might. 

So you and I will romp and play 
In fields where buttercups are gay, 
Through many a joyful summer day. 

My pretty one. 

But now it is the time for rest. 

So mother says, and she knows best ; 

The sun is setting in the west. 

And day is done. A. M. 




PAIR OF SATIN 

ILLIE VERNON threw 
down her pretty white 
frock in a passion. 

‘‘ I shan’t go at all? 

‘ nurse, I shan’t! ” said 
she; “ ril stay at 
home, and Annie may 
go by herself.” 

“Why, Miss Lillie, 
i child! what’s come 
^^^^^^^over you ? ” nurse 
Martha asked in amaze¬ 
ment. ‘‘ Here, you’ve 
been talking about this 
party morning, noon, 
and night for the last 
fortnight — dreaming of 
you’ve got such a pretty 
new frock, and sash, and everything : and 
now you say you won’t go! But you don’t 
mean it, you are only trying to tease me ! See, 


it too, 1 think 


SLIPPERS. 

Miss Annie is all ready; do let me put on your 
frock?” 

“ I shan’t, nurse, I’m going to stay at home,” 
Lillie replied, sitting down on the nursery floor and 
glancing from her brown holland frock, which she 
had just taken off, to the snowy white muslin one 
she should have put on. “ I mean to stay at home, 
and you and cousin Annie may go as fast as ever 
you can.” 

“ But what are we to say to Miss Rosie? ” nurse 
asked ; “ you know she will be sorry if you are not 
there ; you promised to help her to make the tea. 
Miss Lillie.” 

“ I don’t care ! I won’t go, there ! ” and Lillie’s 
lips quivered, and her eyes filled with tears. “ Put 
on my frock and pinafore, nurse, and give me my 
very best doll; I’m going into the garden.” 

Nurse Martha looked a little puzzled. She had 
not been long enough with Lillie to know what a 
self-willed, spoiled child she was ; every one 
petted, indulged, and gave in to her, so that she 
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had not often any occasion to get into a temper, 
but when she did it was not easy to manage her, 
and so nurse Martha was puzzled. Lillie’s heart 
had been quite set on going to Rosie Lee’s birthday 
party, and suddenly at the very last moment she 
refused to be dressed, and would not even tell her 
reason for changing her mind. Her papa and 
mamma were both out, so there was no one to 
appeal to. 

‘‘Are you ill. Miss Lillie? Does your head 
ache ? ” nurse asked, in real concern, after half-an- 
hour’s entreaties. Do tell me what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing! Can’t you leave me alone, nurse?” 
was the fretful reply. 

“You are a cross, disagreeable thing, cousin 
Lillie, and I shan’t love you at all,” Annie cried, at 
last ; “ you always spoil everything by getting into 
a temper. It’s too bad of you.” 

“ I’m not in a temper,” Lillie replied. “ You don’t 
care, you have lovely new satin slippers, and I have 
only these old black things, and—I won’t go.” 

Annie looked down at her prettily-covered feet, 
and then glanced at Lillie. 

“ Is that why you won’t come to the party, Lil ? 
Do you want my shoes?” she asked eagerly. 

“Yes, I do. I don’t like these old things ; ” and 
she kicked off a pair of nice, stout, patent leather 
shoes. “ I want satin slippers too.” 

“ Oh, for shame, Miss Lillie 1 how can you be 
so selfish ?” nurse Martha cried. 

“ I’m not selfish, nurse ; I only want a pair like 
Annie’s,” Lillie said, feeling a little ashamed. 

“ But, you know, you can’t have them, dear; 
your auntie sent those to Miss Annie from London.” 

“ She might have sent me some too.” 

“ But your mamma said you were to wear those,” 
nurse said, sternly, “ and you’re behaving so badly. 
Miss Lillie, that you should not be allowed to go 
to a party at all.” 

“ I don’t want to go ; I don’t like parties when 
I have not pretty slippers.” 

“You can have mine, if you like,” Annie said, 
taking them off; “I don’t want them. Here, put 
them on, Lil, and give me yours.” 

Lillie’s face cleared like an April sky. Hur¬ 
riedly she pulled on the slippers, and struggled into 
her frock, and in a very few minutes was quite 
ready. Her heart had been very much set on 
going to Rosie Lee’s party, and she was very sorry 
almost directly she said she would not go. But, 
being very self-willed, and very much spoiled, she 
was determined to have her way. 

“They’re just the colour of my sash, nurse,” 
Lillie said, glancing down at her feet ; “ it was very 
good of you to give them to me, cousin Annie, 
and you can have my puzzle map of Scotland.” 


“ I have lots of puzzle maps at home,” Annie 
replied carelessly ; “ do make haste, nursie, or we 
shall be ever so late.” 

In a few minutes more both children were sit¬ 
ting with their nurse in a pretty little basket car¬ 
riage, and driving down a long, cool, shady lane 
that led to “The Hermitage,” where Rosie Lee 
lived. It was a beautiful old house, all covered 
with ivy, surrounded by meadows and orchards, 
and green fields and lovely gardens, and Lillie loved 
to go there more than anywhere else. Rosie had 
several brothers and sisters and cousins, and ever 
so many little friends. They were all there, and 
quite a large party came rustling down the avenue 
to meet the donkey carriage. 

“We thought you and Annie were never coming, 
Lillie,” Rosie cried; “ we have been watching for 
you ever so long. Papa said when we were all 
here we might go to the orchard and have a swing.” 

“ And we’re to have tea under the elms, and lots 
of games,” Rosie’s sister, Nina, cried, and then 
they all set off gleefully towards the orchard, 
laughing and talking merrily. 

No one noticed Lillie’s lovely slippers, and she 
felt a little hurt and very much disappointed. The 
stones of the gravel-path hurt her if she ran, and 
she had faithfully promised not to walk on the 
grass, as she was not long recovered from measles, 
and might catch cold ; so she was the very last to 
get to the swing, and then the fun was nearly over. 
Presently they all rushed off to the meadow, and 
romped about in the hay. Annie was the merriest 
of the whole party ; she had quite forgotten about 
the slippers, and found the despised shoes very 
comfortable, while Lillie was almost afraid to move 
for fear of hurting her feet. 

Presently Rosie came running up. “ Let’s have 
a race, Lillie, down this lovely hill; ” and, taking 
hands, off they set, but when they got near the 
bottom they could not stop themselves, and on 
they went to the very edge of a little brook, where 
the grass was soft and damp. The slippers were 
soaked and stained, and Lillie’s white socks were 
very damp, but she never thought of them then, for 
Rosie was telling her all about her birthday pre¬ 
sents. She was Rosie’s particular friend, and made 
more fuss of than any one else, so she was quite 
happy. When they returned to the hay-field they 
romped about in the fresh sweet hay till they were 
hot and breathless, and then at the sound of the 
gong they all scampered back to tea in high spirits. : 

“This is the best party we ever had,” Lillie 
whispered confidentially to Rosie, as she helped 
her to pour out the tea. “I can never have a 
nice birthday, because it’s in the winter-time, 
when we can’t play or have tea under the trees.” 
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“ But you have magic lanterns, and bran pies, 
and a Christmas-tree. I like that just as well.” 

‘‘ I don’t. I love the summer, and I always want 
to run about and make daisy chains on my birth¬ 
day.” Lillie generally did like just what she could 
not have. But the mention of daisies set them all 
gathering them over the lawn, and pelting each 
other with them; and they played all sorts of 
merry games till the dew began . to fall. Then Mrs. 
Lee summoned them indoors, and they looked at a 
beautiful peep-show, and had cake and fruit. At 
nine o’clock the party broke up, and Lillie and 
Annie went home, too tired even to talk of their de¬ 
lightful afternoon and evening. Long before they 
reached the house Lillie was sound asleep, and 
nurse noticed, as she carried her upstairs, that she 
was very much flushed, and breathed heavily. 


II. 

nursie ! do look at my lovely satin slip- 
pers,” Annie cried, almost as soon as she 
opened her eyes the next morning. ‘‘ They 
are in a mess, poor things ! Do you think they 
will ever look pretty again, nurse.” 

Hush, dearie ! ” and nurse held up a warning 
finger, as she drew near cautiously. You must 
not waken Miss Lillie ; she rested badly all night.” 

‘‘ Is she ill.^” Annie asked, in a terrified whisper. 

“ Yes, Miss Annie ; she’s caught a bad cold, and 
it’s all her own fault every bit,—she would have 
those satin slippers, and she would go in the grass, 
though her mamma told her not; and now you see 
the fruits of her disobedience !” 

But I went in the grass too, nurse !” 

‘‘ You’re stronger than Miss Lillie, and you 
weren’t told not to—that makes a great difference ; 
but hush, you mustn’t awake her.” 

Lillie was already awake, and tossing restlessly 
from side to side, and moaning too, in a thick 
strange voice. Just then Mrs. Vernon came in 
with a bottle of medicine, some of which she poured 
down Lillie’s throat, then she put a hot poultice on 
her chest. 

All that day Annie was kept out of the nursery. 
Mrs. Vernon stayed there with Martha. The next 
morning the doctor came, and for three or four 
days the house was very hushed and still, every one 
moved about on tip-toe, and spoke in whispers, and 
whenever poor Annie peeped into the nursery, it 
was all dark, and she could only just hear Lillie 
moaning:, and catch a glimpse of her flushed face. 

At last, after what seemed a long time, but was in 
reality only about a week, Mrs. Vernon came down 
to breakfast one morning, and told them that Lillie 
was out of danger. Two days after, Annie was 


allowed into the nursery, and she could hardly be¬ 
lieve that it really was her cousin who lay there so 
white and thin, and scarcely able to raise her 
voice above a whisper. She was very gentle, too, 
quite unlike the imperious and self-willed Lillie of a 
week ago, and she took whatever her mamma or 
nurse gave her without question or comment. 
Everything that was done for her pleased her too— 
a most unusual thing, for Lillie had a very bad habit 
of finding fault. 

One day, when Lillie was just able to walk about 
feebly in the sunshine, her uncle Harry came to stay, 
and as he was Lillie’s favourite uncle, she was a 
good deal with him, and told him all her secrets 
and troubles. It seemed as if she grew better and 
stronger from the very day he came, and the best 
of it was, her temper improved too. She was no 
longer the self-willed imperious Lillie, who made 
the nursery miserable for cousin Annie and nurse. 

One morning uncle Harry ran up to the nursery. 

‘‘ I’m going to the City to-day, Lillie ; I shall be 
back to-morrow. What shall I bring you ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you in a whisper, uncle,” Lillie said. 

No, come and tell me outside ; it’s not polite 
to whisper. What shall I bring you, Annie 

“ Lots of chocolate creams, uncle Harry,” Annie 
replied, clapping her hands ; “ I love chocolates 
over anything.” 

Lillie’s commission was a more serious one, and 
when Uncle Harry returned the next evening he 
handed her over a very neat-looking paper parcel. 
With a mysterious smile, Lillie passed it on to 
Annie—‘‘That’s for you, cousin Annie, open it 
very quickly,” she whispered. 

When the wrappers were taken off, there was a 
pretty paper box, with a picture on the lid, and 
when the lid was taken off there lay a lovely pair 
of blue satin slippers. 

Lillie had told her uncle Harry all about her 
selfishness and naughtiness ; how she had first 
coveted Annie’s shoes, and then Spoiled them by 
going in the wet grass, caught cold by disobeying 
her mamma, and caused every one in the house 
inconvenience and unhappiness, and been altogether 
a very bad girl. 

“ But I’ll try never to be so selfish again, uncle,” 
she said, earnestly. “ I’ll not be so tiresome to 
nurse, or so cross to Annie, and I’ll try so hard to 
think of others as well as of myself.” 

And when uncle Harry asked her what he should 
bring her from the City, she answered, without a 
moment’s hesitation, “A pair of satin slippers for 
cousin Annie.” 

So Lillie really had learned a very good and 
useful lesson, and was never such a selfish or self- 
willed little girl again. H. J. B. H. 
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THE LITTLE FIELD-MOUSE. 


LITTLE lield-mousie, with pretty brown 

And a tail just as long as you please, 
Had built her wee nest in a bunch of corn¬ 
stalks 

Which waved all about in the breeze. 


So they swayed to the right, and they swayed to the left; 
Twas dangerous, very, you know. 

The corn-stalks they shook, and they quivered and 
bent. 

And nodded their heads to each other. 



“Till!: COKN-STALKS DIVIPKI). 


And in the wee nest there were Jemmie and Joe, 
Two naughty young fellows were they; 

For while their good motlier was hunting for food 
They thought about nothing but play. 

“ Come! have a see-saw now,” cries stout little 
Jem. 

“ Come along then,” says fat little Joe. 


Says corn-stalk the first, '‘Well, we can’t stand this 
long ; 

We really must tell their good mother.” 

Says corn-stalk the second, “ Upset them at once ! 

They really deserve it, you know! ” 

So the corn-stalks divided, and down with a plump 
Fell naughty young Jemmie and Joe ! 

D. B. McKeen. 
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0 u r § a t f 0 r o i?. 


Words by Mark Mervyn. From “Little Folks." 

Anda 7 itc con inoto. jr 


Voice. 


Piano.- 



^ *** After verses i, 4, and 7. 


I. Hur - rah ! hur-rah! here’s a let - ter from Tom— A let - ter from Tom-mic a - 
4. Hur - rah ! hur-rah! here’s a let - ter from Tom—Have you seen it, Mag-gie?\veVe 







1. - cross the .sea; The good ship Ro-ver is .sail - ing home, With her blue - flag fly - ing so fair and free. 




2. He sailed forChi-na a year a - go, With a won-der-ful car-go for far Hong Kong; And he sang, as he left us out 

3. Oh, my boy Tom is as fair as daj'. With his cheeks so fresh and his eyes so blue; We used to laugh at his 

5. Why, he’s out there,dad, on the sun - ny path Where the big bees hum and the ro - ses blow; And that’s him shouting, I 

6. And out we throng in the leaf - y porch To wel-come our laddie who’s come from far; There’s the same old smile on his 



P A little slo 7 oc 7 \ 


2. on the pier, “ Good-bye, myheart-ie.s. I’ll not belong!’ 

3. gold - en curls, They looked sobrightryhen thesun shone thro’. ^ higl.Thro’ lleccy cloudlets as 


5. know his voice — “A - hoy, there I Maggie and lit - tie Joel’ 

6. sun-tanned facc,Tho’his strong brown fingers are black with tar. 
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SOME LITTLE ONES OF THE STREET. 


THE MATCH-SELLER. 



you were to go in search of the place 
where Michael Macarty and his sister 
Jemima live you would take a long time 
to find it. You would first have to ask 
the way to the Tower of London, and 
next to turn up a street close to the 
Mint, where all our money is made, and 
then you would come into a very 
strange neighbourhood, full of little dingy shops, 
where they sell second-hand clothes, and patched 
boots, and old furniture, and cooked meat, 
and great coarse loaves with raisins stuck in 
them so that they look as though they were pre¬ 
tending to be plum cakes. The children of the 
streets in this part of London have to make a meal 
of a slice of this bread, and are very glad to get it. 
Sometimes, as a great treat, they have a penn’orth 
of fried fish, or a saucer of pickled whelks from a 
stall. On Sundays there may be a bit of meat for 
them, if enough wages have been earned in the week, 
but mostly bread-and-dripping and a little tea or 
cocoa are their meals, with now and then some soup 
or porridge, if their mothers know how to make it 
and there is money enough to buy coals for a fire. 

Mrs. Macarty is more clever than some of her 
neighbours, and much better off, too, or at least she 
was better off when her husband was at work. He 
was a carman, and earned eighteen shillings a week, 
before he had a wooden leg. 

Poor Macarty lost his leg — his flesh leg, I mean — 
through an act of courage and kindness. One of 
the stable-keepers in the yard belonging to his mas¬ 
ters had left a lantern burning in a corner of a stable, 
and when the horses were shut in for the night after 
a hard day’s work, one of them — a fresh, young 
horse — began to tramp about his box and to kick 
up the straw. He had been tied up to his stall by 
a halter, but he contrived to get this loose and to 
back out. This disturbed the other horses, and one 
of them got loose, too, and gave a kick that over¬ 
turned the lantern and broke the glass. The lamp 
inside was overturned, and set fire to some loose 
straw, and in a few minutes the whole of the great 
range of stables was full of smoke and llame. 

J im Macarty had been out late with his van, de¬ 
livering goods at the other end of London. 
As soon as he reached the door he saw in a 
moment what w^as the matter, and rang the 
stable bell as loudly as he could make its iron 
clapper sound. The man who had the keys was 
at the public-house, three doors off, but the sound 
of the bell brought him and his mates running 


into the yard. The only thing that could be done 
was to open the stable doors and let the horses 
out, but when the doors had been unlocked and 
wrenched open the flames that had been flickering 
and stealing up the woodwork and into the 
mangers, shot up with a roar and a fierce hiss, and 
set light to the hay in the loft above, so that the 
roof began to crackle, and great fiery flakes to fall 
on the horses’ backs, as the poor creatures 
stamped, and neighed, and kicked the sides of 
their wooden boxes into splinters. The young 
one, who had first done the mischief, was rearing 
and kicking the w^all with its hoofs, and galloping 
from end to end of the small space between 
the stalls and the stable wall. Till that horse 
could be got out nothing more could be done, 
and nobody liked to try it, for the flames were 
leaping through the roof, and there was some danger 
of falling beams. 

Jim Macarty unwound his woollen comforter 
from his neck, dipped it into a pail of water, and 
bound it round his face over his mouth. Then, 
holding his head down, he made a rush for the 
door nearest to where the horse was kicking and 
plunging. The men outside saw him leap at the 
animal s head ; saw him clutch the halter and 
almost pull the brute out by main force, then they 
saw him sway off his feet—^just outside the stable 
door—saw the horse lash out with its hind hoofs ; 
and there lay poor Jim senseless on the ground, as 
the beast went careering down the yard, and 
then stopped close to the gate, trembling and 
pawing the stones. 

Jim Macarty, poor fellow, lay in the hospital 
for many weeks, and his leg was so badly hurt that 
the doctors told him it must be taken off. That 
was how Jim came to wear a wooden leg. All the 
time he was ill his wife went to see him as often 
as visitors were allowed at the hospital, and sat by 
his side, and sometimes she took Michael and little 
Jemima ; and the poor woman always had a smile 
on her broad, good-humoured face, though she 
found it very hard to keep her home together, for 
Jim’s emplo3^ers paid him no wages while he was 
lying there, and when she went to the office she 
found that one of the men had said Jim Macarty 
was the only man in the stable-yard when the fire 
broke out, and it was believed that he had been 
the cause of it. It was very likely the man who 
left the lighted lantern among the straw who said 
this, but poor Jim was left unnoticed. Mrs. 
Macarty went out washing at a laundry a good 
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way from home, and all she could do was to 
leave enough food for Mike and little Jemima 
till she came home to a late tea, and by that 
time both of the children had left school and gone 
out to their work—for they both became match- 
sellers while their father was in the hospital. 
Michael went to the boys’ school belonging to the 
church round the corner, and Jemima to the 
infant school, but they left early every day, and 
after eating their slice of bread-and-dripping, and 
drinking their mug of cocoa that Jemima made 
warm in a saucepan over 
their landlady’s fire, they 
left the key of their rooms 
with the landlady her¬ 
self, and went down to 
the city, where Mike’s 
cry of “ A penny for two 
—whacks !” soon sound¬ 
ed quite bold, and made 
people from the country 
wonder what in the 
world he meant by it, 
till they heard Jemima, 
who had caught the way 
of crying out in her 
shrill little voice, ‘‘ Buy 
a box o’ liarts ! Wax 
liarts, two boxes a 
penny!” 

Their poor mother 
didn’t at all like their 
going into the streets, 
but what was she to do? 

She had to go about to 
seek work at first, and 
then her great hope was 
to save a few shillings, 
so that by the time her little London 

husband came out of the 

hospital, and wanted good food, she could give 
him some, and he might get strong. 

It was a little German boy who first showed 
Mike how to become a match-seller. Poor little 
fellow, he lived with his brother, a travelling glazier, 
who often used to starve and beat him, and their 
room was in the same court, so that good-natured 
Mrs. Macarty had often given the ragged dirty child 
a slice of bread or a drop of soup, for she was a 
good manager, and made soup and porridge, and 
nice warm comfortable meals, on less money than 
other people spent for little scraps of ready—cooked 
meat. The poor German boy was grateful, and 
when he heard of Jim Macarty’s accident he offered 
to take care of Mike and Jemima, and to show 
them howto buy and how to sell “ Two wax a penny.” 


Some of the boys and girls in this trade sold 
“vesuvians,” or “flamers” as they are called— 
matches with a great black knob at the end, and a 
red dot on the black knob which lights directly you 
strike it. These are for lighting pipes or cigars in 
the open air, but they are of no use for lighting gas 
or candles, and are not so neat or in such small 
waistcoat-pocket boxes as the wax lights, which are 
now sold by most of the match-sellers. 

Of course, some of the people who deal in boxes 
of lights go to the great factories in the east of 
London, and there buy 
a great many dozens at 
a time, some of them of 
the best quality, and 
others what may be 
called “ wasters,” that is, 
matches that are not 
quite perfect, but yet 
which mostly light pretty 
well—matches that are 
not of the same length, 
or have got a little 
damp in making, or do 
not “ flame readily,” but 
yet good enough for 
common purposes. Of 
course many of these 
go to the match-sellers 
in the streets, and can 
be sold very cheaply, 
but most of the little 
match-sellers are ob¬ 
liged to go to the 
dealers for them. 

Mike and Jemima, 
who only had sixpence 
between them, were 
MATCH-SELLERS. taken by the German 

boy to a woman in 
a narrow street not far from Whitechapel, 
where they each bought nine boxes of wax lights 
for twopence-halfpenny. So you see the woman, 
who had probably bought them of the makers 
j for a little more than half the money, charged 
a farthing and the ninth part of a farthing for 
each of the nine boxes. Then away went the 
three little merchants, and Mike and Jemima 
contrived to sell out their stock at the price 
of two boxes a penny, and so took home ten- 
pence instead of the sixpence they had brought out. 
The next day they had a shilling, and then the Ger¬ 
man boy, who knew all about it, took them to a 
shop in Houndsditch, where the foreign wax lights 
that are brought all the way from Germany and 
Italy are sold. There they bought four dozen 
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boxes for a shilling, and that night they were so 
fortunate that they sold them all, and as many 
gentlemen only took one box and gave a penny all 
the same when they saw poor little Jemima’s plead¬ 
ing face, the two children actually took home two 
shillings and eightpence instead of the shilling that 
they had brought out. 

When they had earned as much as four shillings 
Mrs. Macarty made that their capital to work with, 
and by the time their father was out of the hospital 
they had become quite well known in one of the 
busy city streets. 

The four or five shillings a week earned by match¬ 
selling helped to pay for the beef tea and broth 
that were to make Jim Macarty strong again, and 
the two children soon had the happiness of seeing 
him able to walk. He could go up and down 
stairs, though his wooden leg made a great thumping, 
till he covered the end of it with a pad of leather. 
Then he went out to look for work, for he was 
anxious to take Mike and Jemima from the streets. 
In this he was quite right, for match-selling is a 
poor trade, and so many friendless neglected 
children and homeless women take to it that it 
is only the next thing to begging. Some poor 
creatures only pretend to wish to sell the two or 
three battered boxes of lights which they hold in 
their hands as an excuse for asking for pence. 
Worse still, there are scores of little ones who are 
driven out into the cold, and wet streets to sell these 
boxes of lights, that the money they take may be 
spent in drink. This is the painful side of the story, 
but there are some who, like Mike and Jemima, 
take to the business to help to earn money for the 
family, and then if they are quick and careful, and 
keep out of bad company, they are often able to go 
to the factory at the East End, and buy a gross of wax 
lights and vesuvians, so that they make a larger 
profit than if they bought second-hand of the 
dealers who sell them by the dozen. 

Mike was standing at the corner of Cheapside, 
near the General Post Office, one rainy evening, 
wondering whether he would be able to afford a 
whole gross of matches the next day, and waiting 
for Jemima, who was on the other side of the road. 
Presently a hansom ” cab drove up close to the 
edge of the pavement, and he ran forward to open 
the door for a gentleman who was seated inside. 
The gentleman had an umbrella up in front of him, 
and what with this and a leather bag that he brought 
out with him he would have found it difficult to get 
out if the boy had not been ready to help him, and 
to keep his coat from the muddy wheel. 

The passenger had stepped into the doorway of 
a shop to find the money for the fare, and perhaps 
two or three pennies for Mike, when the cabman 


said roughly, ‘‘Now then, young feller, just you shut 
them doors again, or else the seat ’ll get wet.” 

Mike tucked his match-tray more tightly under his 
arm, and had just jumped on the iron step of the cab 
when the horse made a start, and in a moment the 
boy was flying into the gutter under the animal’s 
feet. There was a small crowd in a moment, but 
not before a small girl was seen scudding across the 
road, not before poor Mike had contrived somehow 
to scramble from under the horse’s hoofs, and to lie 
breathless amidst his boxes of wax lights on the 
pavement. His face was bleeding, and one of his 
arms hung loose,but he could just summon courage 
to call out “ All right, Mima!” and then he staggered 
to his feet towards the doorway. 

“ Hope you ain’t broke no bones, young ’un,” said 
the rough cabman, “becos if you have, just jump in 
and I’ll drive you to the ’orspital.” 

But the passenger had led Mike into the shop, 
and somebody had brought him a glass of water and 
some clean water in a bowl to wash his face. 

“ I think I can get home to mother,” he said. 

“And where is your home ? ” said the gentleman, 
taking out a card and a pencil. Mike told him, and 
then he went out to the cabman. 

“ Look here my man,” he said. “ You must drive 
this poor lad home, and I’ll pay the fare. He 
lives just behind Whitechapel Church ” 

“ There, you give him the fare,” said the cab¬ 
man, “and I’ll drive him for nothing, and the gal 
too, for it was partly my fault, and I’m a-going 
that way to put this wicious horse o’ mine up.” 

So Mike was helped into the hansom cab with 
half-a-crown clenched in his hand that wasn’t hurt, 
and he and Jemima rode home in state. 

He couldn’t go out match-selling for some days— 
and, indeed, neither he nor Jemima went again— 
for the gentleman who had been in the cab called 
to see him the very next afternoon, and again the 
next week ; and Mrs. Macarty, who had been down¬ 
stairs to open the door for him, came back with 
tears in her eyes, and sat down by Mike’s bed. 

“ Why, whatever’s the matter, mother.?” said he. 

“ Don’t mind me, Micky,” said the poor woman ; 
“it’s for joy, my boy. The gentleman’s been asking 
all about father, and if his words come true, we shall 
go to live in the City, where fathers to be hall-porter 
and care-taker at a big house, where it’s all offices 
but the top floor, and I’m to be cleaner, and you 
and Jemima—oh ! oh ! oh.! ” and here the poor soul 
went off again into crying and laughing together. 

But the best of it was, it did come true, and now 
Jim Macarty’s wooden leg with the leather pad 
may be heard going with a soft thud up and down 
the stone passages of a great building in the very 
centre of the City. Thomas Archer. 
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FOR FATHER’S SAKE: 


OR, MIGHT AND RIGHT. 



many years ago. The 
marsh-mallow was burst¬ 
ing into bloom by the 
river^s side, the river it¬ 
self shimmering and sing¬ 
ing of I know not what 
of joy, the March winds 
romping everywhere, like 
a free, happy child. Oh, 
yes, all the earth seemed 
glad, though a poor 
weakling of a lamb lay on the sunny hillside, 
among its fellows, panting and sighing, as if it 
would fain sob out its wee life and be at rest. It 
had been born late ; its mother was dead; none of 
the other ewes took kindly to it: what could the 
shepherd do but lay it aside in hopeless despair, 
and attend to the robust and hardy among his large 
family? 

‘‘With powers of tending, I think he’d pull 
through,” said Jasper, his son—or Jep, as he was 
called—bending over the mite in boyish pity, and 
speaking more to himself than to his companions. 
These were the squire, his master, and John Sharp, 
his father—both bathed in the radiance of a fair 


March day. 

“ Think you so, my lad ? Then give the creature 
powers of tending, and if it pulls through it shall be 
yours.” So spoke Squire Barlow. 

“Do ye mean it, squire ?” 

“ Mean it, yes ! Did you ever hear me say what 
I didn’t mean ?” 

Ah ! true ; squires were great men in those days, 
and a very great man was Squire Barlow in the 
village; his word was law. So Jep gathered up the 
little outcast, and scudded down to the little cottage 
he called home, where wee Margaret, his sister, and 
his gentle-faced mother gave him and his charge a 
warm welcome; lavished their care and love upon 
the mite, until, at last, even the shepherd himself 


said he would live. 

“Spottie”—that was the name the children gave 
him, because of a mark on his forehead—soon 
learnt to know his master and mistress, and, oh ! 
their life flowed on, as the fair spring days length¬ 
ened, like a happy dream. He was such a dear 
little romp, and yet so gentle, gamboling in the 
small orchard behind the house among the pink 
apple-blossoms, as they drifted down on the sunlit 
air, going and coming as the young folk called him, 
and never seemingly wishing to join his kind, as 
they went down from the high pastures to the green 


meadows. The squire’s son, master Ru, as be was 
called, came to see “ Jep’s wonder,” so he expressed 
himself. 

Master Ru was a spoilt lad of about Jep’s age 
(eleven years), overbearing and not very generous ; 
still he was prankish, and full of boyish frolics. 

‘f Well, he’s more mine than yours, after all, Jep,” 
said he one day, an envious sneer on his lips, “ as 
’twas my father’s lamb in the first place.” But Jep 
replied, “ No, he’s mine ; the squire give the little 
chap to me, and I mean to keep him, Master Ru ; 
to which speech the young gentleman made no 
reply, but turned on his heel. 

One fine day in autumn, Ru strayed away to the 
sheep-folds ; he often visited them, to have some 
fun with Jep—to run races with him over the downs, 
or hunt for squirrels and dormice in the old planta¬ 
tion. Then, hard by this miniature wood, there 
were some old ruins, with a wonderful echo chamber, 
where all they uttered was wafted hither and thither 
as by many weird voices. This was a never- 
failing source of amusement to them. More than 
once they had wiled Jep’s father across the downs 
thereby, thinking he was called, and that urgently. 

On that day John Sharp was elsewhere; only 
Jep and Nip, their dog, were left in trust. 

“ Let’s go and have a round with the old echoes 
this morning, Jep,” proposed the young gentleman, 
a merry twinkle in his eyes. 

“Nay, Master Ru, I must mind the sheep.” 

“ Pooh ! what minding do they want, gorging 
themselves with clover as they are ? ” 

“ Ay, that’s where ’tis. Master Ru ; father’s 
afraid they’ll gorge too much ; he’s told me to 
watch ’em.” 

“ Well, and what will watching do ? ” 

“ I must turn ’em into t’other fold in an hours 
time—see, he gave me his watch to reckon by,” 
and Jep held up a bumping, old-fashioned ticker, 
in his pride of possession. 

“ Well, an hour is a long time ; we could have 
lots of fun in an hour.” Ah ! there was mighty 
persuasion in the boy’s tone and dark, handsome 
face, and Jep, like many another before, faltered 
between duty and his love of fun. 

“ Come, your father need never know.” 

It was very plausible, all that Master Ru said 
that morning, and Jep never divined the half of 
what lay in the depths of his prankish, perhaps 
deceitful, heart. 

He hung the watch on a hurdle stake, lest he 
might smash it in his games, by the side of Nip, 
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sitting a pattern of fidelity and wary watchfulness 
there ; then he accompanied his companion up the 
sunny hillside, and away to the ruins. ,Who could 
estimate the length of an hour, amid the excite¬ 
ment of fun and frolics? Not those two lads. 
Oh ! high revel they held that morning; and, 
when the echoes in the weird old chamber 
seemed furious at the noise j they made, what did 
Ru do but step outside, shoot the rusty spring- 
bolt across the door, thus shutting in poor Jep. 

Upon my word I didn’t half intend it,” he 
protested; then Jep cried, with sudden compunction. 

Oh ! master Ru, how could ye ; and the sheep 
there feedin’ and feedin’ ? What shall I do ? ” 

“ Do—why climb out of the window, like a man 
of sense,” returned the other with selfish coolness. 

You know I can’t do it—I’d break my neck.” 

“ Nonsense! try it on.” 

As well tell poor Jep to fly as to scale a 
perpendicular wall, and that his tormenter knew. 
Oh ! it was fun to him to hear the poor lad run 
about and rave, the echoes catching every sorrow¬ 
ful tone, and tossing them out to him, a legion of 
words. What a strange waywardness is in the 
half of us, to find amusement in that which is 
another’s suffering ! When at last master Ru let 
his prisoner out, with much ado, pretended or 
real, the sun was past its meridian, and the sheep— 
ah ! the sheep—one, two, many of them were 
beyond the shepherd’s tending and doctoring. 

They must e’en die,” said he before sundown, 
with tears in his eyes—and that night Jep wept in 
the dewy orchard, one hand in wee Margaret’s, the 
other stroking Spottie, with a sore, smarting back 
and the squire’s angry dismissal making his heart 
equally sore and smarting. Master Ru received 
a reprimand, but then he was a spoilt only son, 
and a gentleman, while Jep was a poor lad, and 
should have stuck to duty — so said the squire. 

This escapade was but the beginning of troubles, 
for, as the winter deepened, Jep’s father fell ill, 
and the squire frowned and fumed, and never 
spoke civilly to Jep when he called at the cottage, 
where the lad hung about in disgraced idleness. 

“ We shall have to sell Spottie ! ” said his 
mother, in her downheartedness at the expense and 
poverty falling on her, and the words hung like a 
weight at her son’s heart. Sell Spottie ! the 
children’s souls clave to him. 

“ Father, that pet lamb of Jep Sharp’s is more 
mine than his, you know,” is what the squire’s son 
said to him about that time. 

No, my son, I gave it to him, and a gift is a 
gift,” spoke the squire in his justice. 

“ Then buy him for me, father.” 

“ I doubt if the lad would sell it,” said the squire. 


“ Yes, he would ; you could make him.” His so. 
was importunate ; this was his ci*y, morning, noon, 
and night; and, at last, his indulgent parent walked 
to the cottage, to see what could be done. 

‘‘ I want to buy your son’s lamb for mine,” said 
the great man, loftily, to Jep’s mother. 

“ I doubt if he’d sell it, squire ; ’twould go hard 
with him if he did,” returned she, her motherly 
heart throbbing fast. 

‘‘ He’s my father’s already,” put in young Ru. 

‘‘ Nay, sir, the creature was a gift to my son.” 

‘‘And I offer a fair price for it, so it is doubly 
mine, as it were.” 

‘‘ Yes, but I can’t say yes or no without speaking 
to the lad,” pleaded the gentle mother. 

“ Well, speak to him,” returned Squire Barlow, 
which she did, and the boy shed such a torrent of 
tears over his pet, that night, when he shut him up 
in the outhouse, as fairly to startle him. 

Sorrowful days followed, after sending his refusal 
to the Hall, while they waited, and dared not 
mention the matter to the shepherd, sick nigh to 
death. And, oh ! frost and snow lay on the ground, 
but Spottie nestled and revelled in his hay. 

“If you refuse to sell the lamb, you quit my 
cottage,” this was the threat the angered squire 
sent them. 

“The lad simply defies me—it is not the first 
ill turn he has played me,” so he reasoned in his 
blindness and loftiness, while poor Jep’s heart was 
well-nigh breaking. Still he never flinched or 
yielded, but locked the innocent lamb into the 
outhouse, and carried the key in his pocket. 

“ He’ll be sending one of these days to take him 
away, and he shan’t have him—he can’t know how 
I love him,” so said the poor boy. 

“ The squire’s servant and Master Ru have been 
here, lad, for the lamb; and they’re coming again 
to-morrow, and ’ll burst the outhouse door if ye 
lock him in. ’Tis all over, lad ; ye mustn’t resist— 
surely a roof over your father’s head is better than 
any lamb.” These were his mother’s tidings, when 
he came in tired, after a long journey to the doctor’s 
for medicine, one cold spring evening, and Jep 
bowed his head. 

“ Mother, I must e’en be with Spottie a while,” 
said he, when it was time for him to mount up to 
bed with wee Margaret; and then he stole out into 
the outhouse, there in the cold and the darkness 
to weep and ponder over his great trouble. Could 
he give the darling up ? Could he ? A sense of 
wrong, of cruel injustice, made his heart bitter. 
He had locked himself in, and well he had, for, as 
he wept , some one tried the outhouse door. 

“I’d let it be till to-morrow. Master Ru ; ’tis 
mean,, and very like thieving, to steal upon poor 
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folk so, and try to break 
their locks.” It was James, 
the footman at the Hall, 
who spoke, and it was Ru who 
answered him. 

“ Yes, and he’s bound to let me 
have him, because of his sick father 
and the house. You see we’re offering 
him a good price, and ’tis my father’s 
lamb, you know.” 

“Yes; but maybe Jep doesn’t think 
so ; still, a fair price is a fair price, and 
once the money is his the lamb is yours,” 
returned the servant, and 
then there was silence again. 

‘‘ I must e’en bear it like a 
for father’s sake,” said he, 
as he stood at the door, under 
the quiet stars, locking his pet 
in for the last time. And, on the 


morrow, before it was light, he led the lamb away over the crisp, frosty grounds, his woolly coat wet with his 
and Margaret’s tears; but' the boy was very calm and brave now, with his great sorrow and resolve upon him. 
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No, it shall be a free gift; I can’t take money for Spottie,” said he to the footman, who came out 
to receive the unconscious animal, and offered him the price of it. 

It was very like a miserable dream, that the deed of separation was done ; but, anon, the spring 
smiled itself into bright, glowing days ; John Sharp took to his shepherd duties again, and Jep worked 
in the garden, and longed for he knew not what. He heard that Master Ru had tired of his pet, and 
that the lamb was to be washed and sheared with the flocks, and then sold. Still, it came to both 
children as a terrible reality, when they saw him driven down the lane, past their cottage, to the 
place of shearing—their Spottie, who would be so startled and terrified at rough handling. Their 
very hearts seemed to cry out in their yearning, as they watched from afar the poor creature’s ordeal, 
his first shearing; and they shivered in the night, as they heard the chill wind of early summer blow, 
and thought of Spottie bereft of his coat. And on the morrow—ah! those to-morrows, which sadden 
us or bring us gladness when we least expect it—to-morrow, as they went along the shady lane, 
what should they espy but Master Ru’s pony riderless. No—yes, riderless, for he, poor lad, was 
being dragged along by one foot in the stirrup, over the hard road. 

“Oh, my!” quoth Jep, and then he held his breath, and felt ready to die. Should he dash in 
and try to save him—he who had robbed him of Spottie, only to tire of him and cast him off ? Yes, 
yes—all that was noble in the boy’s soul cried—yes ; and a low, soft voice stealing as from afar 
whispered—yes ; so he sprang to the rescue, as the horse came up. 

“ Margaret, could ye dare to get near and loose his foot.?” said he to his scared little sister—and 
she dared, like the small brave woman she was. 

Once captured, the pony was gentle as a lamb. Jep tied him to a strong hedge-stake, and then 
came to his prostrate master. The poor fellow was in a sad maze of pain and half insensibility ; it 

was not till the next day that they were sure he was not seriously hurt. And then.? Well, the 

squire walked up to the shepherd’s cottage, and made its inmates glad with the words he spoke. 

“ I thank your children for what they did for my son, and he thanks them also. 

I bought their lamb, and never paid for it, which I do now, and my son gives it back 

to them, as—as—” the proud man faltered, “a^ a peace-offering, if you like to call it 
so ; and Jep may take his old place with the sheep.” 

Oh I the joyful bringing of meek Spottie to his home again. The poor bewildered 
animal understood not the half of what was happening, but he gazed gratefully round 
at them when they covered his shorn back with Jep’s jacket, thinking he must be cold. 

“ What did the squire call him, Jep—a peace-offering.?” asked wee Margaret. 

“ Yes, that’s about the word.” 

“And what’s that.? ” 

“ Some’at as makes all smooth and above board, you know, when everything 
was wrong.” 

“Is it like”--an awe crept into the child’s eyes and 
voice—“ like Jesus ?” 

“Ah, like him,” returned Jep, soberly. 

“Oh! Jep, and He’s called a Lamb in the 
Bible.” 

Was this lamb of earth shadowing 
forth to the minds of the simple 
children somewhat of the heavenly ? 

If so, then the trouble that had 
come to Spottie’s master was not 
in vain. Certainly he was 
a bond between the cottage 
and the Hall, and Jep 
was Master Ru’s head 
shepherd years after¬ 
wards. 

Sharp 
old m 
had 
away. 
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A Canine Sheep-stealer. 

Sir Walter Scott immortalised the sagacity of a 
dog named Yarrow, who was the accomplice of his 
master, Millar, a shepherd, and of hlurdison, a 
farmer, in the sheep-stealing expeditions which they 
carried on, more than a century ago, in the Tweed 
country. All that Millar had to do was to show 
Yarrow during the day the sheep which were to be 
stolen, and at night the dog made straight for the 
Hock, got together the marked members of it, and 
drove them by roundabout paths to Murdison’s 
farm. Two things were particularly remarkable. 
In the first place, if Yarrow when thus employed 
met his master, he observed the utmost caution in 
recognising him, lest he might make him the object 
of suspicion ; in the second, the dog seemed to 
have an idea that his practice was dishonest, and 
that darkness was the fittest season for such deeds. 
In the event of the sheep proving unwilling to leave 
their pasture. Yarrow would use every effort to urge 
them onwards, but whenever day began to break he 
abandoned the attempt. The dog was said to have 
been hanged with his^master, but Sir Walter Scott 
states that this was not the case, and that he 
survived Millar a long time, though he did not 
exhibit any of his wonderful instinct when in his 
second master’s possession. Of course it was a 
great crime to put his skill to such 'a bad use, but 
there can be no doubt that Yarrow’s sagacity fully 
justified Sir Walter in describing him as an ac¬ 
complished ” dog. 

The Giant Tumble-weed of the Prairies. 

In the great Arkansas Valley there grows abun¬ 
dantly a very curious kind of weed. It is shaped 
like a round ball, and varies in size from one foot 
or less in diameter to five or six feet, some specimens 
being quite as tall as a man. It grows upon a small 


stem, which is, however, stout enough to bear the 
mass till it has ripened and dried, when a puff of 
wind will blow it over, and snap the slender support. 
With every gust it will now roll away across the 
prairie, bounding over bushes and rocks, such is its 
elasticity and lightness. One can readily imagine 
that when a strong wind blows, the spectacle of a 
large number of these tumbling weeds is uncom¬ 
monly funny. They say in the Western States that 
a party of English sportsmen once mistook these 
bounding vegetables for bisons, and were at great 
pains to bring the “ animals ” within range of their 
guns. But out West ’’ they must have their little 
joke at the expense of English tourists. 

An Elephant’s Superstition. 

We know that all peoples of the world have their 
superstitions and legends, but who can tell whether 
the lower animals may not also have theirs ? For 
instance, an extraordinary example of what seems 
to be superstition on the part of the elephant has 
been noticed by Colonel Hartshorne, whose long 
experience of the Indian species gave him many 
opportunities of observing the peculiar ways of the 
animal. He mentions as a “ curious fact ” that if 
a live fish be thrown to an elephant, it is so scared 
that it will bolt for miles. Unfortunately, the colonel 
has not explained the ‘‘ reason why.” 

Jacobite Bank-notes. 

'rhat the Jacobites were very much in earnest in 
their endeavour to restore the Stuart Dynasty is as 
well known as the fact th^t their efforts Avere hope¬ 
less from the first. Amusing instances might be 
quoted showing the confidence with which they, at 
least, were filled, of which take the following as a 
sample:—Shortly before the battle of Culloden Sir 
Robert Strange engraved a plate for printing the 
bank-notes that were to have been issued by Prince 
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Charlie. The notes were to be of the value 
of one penny, twopence, threepence, and sixpence. | 
Each had a background of a trophy of arms, with ' 
the initials “P. C.” in the centre, surrounded by a 
crown, and three feathers. The plate was found 
near Loch Laggan, and is supposed to have been 
lost in the retreat from Culloden, where the hopes 
of the Young Pretender were finally shattered. 

Bees versus Wasps. 

If there be one thing 
which the bee has been 
held up to the admiration 
of mankind it is its indus¬ 
try. Has not Dr. Watts 
told us how it improves 
the shining hour, and have 
we not all felt a kind of re- 
iDuke of our own indolence 
as we learned of the ter¬ 
rible perseverance with 
which this busy buzzer 
kept at its work “ all the 
day.^” And, on the other 
hand,what insect has been 
so universally despisedand 
hated as the wasp ? Sir 
John Lubbock has taken 
the trouble to test the 
industry of a bee and a 
wasp, and the results of 
his observations tend to 
prove that Dr. Watts was 
scarcely accurate in his 
opinion. In order to put 
them on terms of perfect 
equality, he provided a 
store of honey for each, 
and found that the wasp began earlier, and worked 
later than the bee—starting at four o'clock in 
the morning and going on without rest till a 
quarter to eiglit at night. Sir John, however, 
is reluctant to be a party to destroying the 
reputation of the bee, for he suggests that the 
apparently greater industry of the wasp may be due 
to its not being so sensitive to cold, and he also 
reminds us that though the bee’s proboscis is well 
adapted to extract honey from tube-shaped Mowers, 
when the honey is exposed, as was the case in the 
experiment, the wasp Reined able to swallow it 
more quickly. It will certainly be odd if it should 
yet be ascertained that the bee is less industrious 
than the wasp, and it may be feared that many of 
the human species who have heard just a little too 
much of the “busy bee” will not be as sorry as they 
ought to be at the discovery of this interesting fact. 


A Chinese Highlander. 

The Rev. Dr. Begg, in remarking upon the great 
success which had attended the energy and 
enterprise of the Highland settlers in New Zealand, 
called them the “ aristocracy ” of the colony. One 
owned half a million of sheep, another who had left 
Scotland penniless in course of time became a 
member of the legislature, and possessor of 125,000 
sheep. In short, so notoriously successful had the 
Highland colonists been that, according to a local 
paper, a Chinaman on seeking employment called 
himself Macgillivray. On 
being asked how he came 
to bear a name so rare 
amongst “ Celestials,'’ the 
Chinee replied that he 
felt there was not the 
slightest use for any one 
to apply for work unless 
he happened to be a 
Scotsman. 

The Eyed Lizard. 
Though popular delu¬ 
sions have often enough 
been exposed, it is difli- 
cult to get rid of them 
once for all. A large 
number, however, arc of 
a very innocent character. 
For instance, the common 
impression that lizards are 
all ugly, vicious, unplea¬ 
sant animals is quite er¬ 
roneous. It is true that 
some of them are hideous 
and some poisonous—and 
could not, therefore, easily 
be libelled—but the Ocellate or Eyed Lizard, like 
many other species, is a harmless creature. It 
derives its name from the eye-shaped markings 
upon its body. These animals are very partial 
to warmth, and from spring till early autumn may 
be seen basking in the sun. They prey upon flies, 
beetles, and other insects. Whenever a fly comes 
within reach it darts out its tongue upon the 
unhappy victim with lightning-like speed, and 
generally succeeds in capturing our household 
friend. Many lizards are small animals, and in 
districts where they are found it is often necessary 
for people, when walking, to keep a sharp look-out 
lest they should accidentally tread upon them. 
They belong to the great reptilian class of animals, 
and it is, perhaps, in consequence of their being 
occasionally styled reptiles that they are regarded 
wit\\ to say the least of it, suspicion and disfavour. 
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LILY’S PROMISE. 


H, do take 
me to the 
meadow, 
Annie,” 
begged 
little Lily. 

“ I am 
reading, 
dear; but 
you may 
sit by me 
and see 
the pictures, if you like.” And Annie 
lifted her little sister to the table and 
went on reading. 

o 

Presently she felt tv'o coaxing arms 
round her neck. 

“ Annie, I like daisies better than 
pictures; do come.” 

It is not pleasant to put down a 
new story-book, and Annie was just 
going to send her little sister aAvay, 
but remembered that her mother had 
asked her to look after Lily to-day. 

So in a few minutes the big girl and 
the little one were running across the 
lawn towards a stile. 

“ Oh, stop, Annie!” cried the breath¬ 
less little girl; “we must take Nep.” 

“ We need not go back for him to¬ 
day, Lily ; he shall come next time.” 

“ But, Annie, I promised to take him; 
do come back.” 

Annie was dragged, not very 
willingly, to the kennel where Nep 
waited eagerly to have his chain loosed. 
Then he bounded along beside them, 
taking such funny leaps in his 
gladness, that Lily shouted for joy too. 


“ Isn’t it lovely, Annie ? the flowers, 
and the pond, and everything.” 

“Yes,” said Annie; but she was 
thinking of her book at home. 

Lily found Nep better company, and 
wandered round the big pond, where 
she made a boat of a chip of wood 
with a paper sail pinned on it, and she 
had just stooped over to launch it when 
the sound of a gun near startled her, 
and she fell with a cry into the water I 

Annie screamed with fear as her 
sister disappeared. The man with the 
gun came through the hedge as quickly 
as he could, but first to the rescue was 
Nep. The dear dog plunged into the 
water, and his head appeared quickly, 
holding poor little Lily firmly by the 
frock. The man carried her, and they 
went home. Little Lily was not hurt, 
however; and at tea-time asked for 
Nep to come and see her. She kissed 
him and thanked him for taking her 
out of the pond. 

“You see,” she said to Annie, 
“people should always keep their pro¬ 
mises. If I hadn’t kept my promise 
to Nep, he wouldn’t have been near 
the pond to pull me out.” 

Every one agreed in praising Nep, 
and Lily’s father allowed him to be 
without a chain from that day forward. 

This made Nep very happy, and he 
was often seen afterwards trotting 
about to call upon dogs who were still 
chained up. 

No doubt he remembered the dull 
hours he used to pass, and was trying 
to cheer his friends. M. L. H. 
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THIRTEENTH LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS. 


The Abbreviation *‘L." sisuifies London. 


Officers' Nantes are printed in Small Capital Letters. 


.. 9 


18466 Tames Lewis, Newport 

18467 William H. Lyons ,, 

18468 Blanche Thomas ,, . . 

18469 James Christopher ..9 

18470 Agues V. Jones ,, •• 15 

18471 Frank Jone.s. „ ..6 

18472 Fnuna John, Caerau .. 19 

18473 Herbert 'Arnold, Highfielcl .. 4 

18474 Charles J. Fox, Newport .. 17 

18475 Ernest Horner, Caerau .. 8 

18476 Herbert Horner ,, ..11 

18477 Florence Horner >. •• 9 

18478 Agnes Lawrence ,, ..16 

18479 Winifred Willey, Newport .. 9 

18480 Ernest A. Willey ,, .. 11 

18481 Theodora Willey ,, • • 4 

18482 Leonard S. Willey ,, ••7 

18483 Ethel M. Lewis „ ..7 

18484 Edith M. WiHey „ .. 13 

18485 Helena A. Lewis, Caerau ; 5 

18486 Alfred L. Lewis ,, • • 4 

18487 Emma J. Bees, Newport •• 18 

18488 John Rennie » ,, ..6 

18489 Arthur Morris ,, ..12 

18490 Martha Lyons ,, •• ^5 

18491 Albert Morris ,, •• 3 

18492 Maggie Lyons ,, .. 12 

18493 Lilian F'. Henrj% Brentwood .. 14 

18494 Ranken Paterson, Rutherglen i8 

18495 LilianB.Browne,CurtainRd.,L. 14 

18496 Emily Newton. Lower Clapton 13 

18497 Jane I—Myres, Winslow •• 

18498 Miles W. My res ,. ..8 

18499 Maude Spencer, Wigan .. 16 

18500 Winifredk,Duncoinbe,Newark 14 

18501 Alice M. E. Pinky, Bristol .. n 

18502 Mary E. Syers, Peterlwrough 12 

18503 Ella Skinner, Croydon .. 14 

18504 Lillie Irvine, Manchester .. 13 

18505 Mabel Bagley, Stratford-on- 

Avon .. 13 

18506 Georgina woodforde, 

Castle Cary 

18507 Charles Baker, Castle Cary ,. 10 

18508 Thomas Eaton ,, .. 12 

18509 F'red Woolw.ay ,, .. 10 

18510 Samuel Higgins. Sutton -. ii 

18511 Alexander Long, Castle C.ary 12 

18512 Allen Chubb ,, 14 

18513 Kate Nash ,. 8 

18514 William Stockman ,. 13 

18515 Mary Clothier ,, ir 

18516 Bessie Hunt ,, 10 

18517 Florence Gosling. Ansford 

18518 Ellen Linter, Dimmer 

18519 Annie Mogg, Castle Cary 

18520 limily Clothier ,, 

18521 Alice Hebditch ,, 

18522 Agnes Bowles ,, 

18523 Rose Fowler ,, 

18524 Mary Naish ,, 

18525 Alban Biss ,, 

18526 C. Barfoot „ 

18527 Herbert Knight ,. 

18523 John Ridout 

18529 Tom Chubb 

18530 Walter Snook ,. 

18531 Joseph Hill 

18532 Edwin Snook 

18533 Frances Hill „ 

18534 William Turner ,, 

*8535 George Clothier ,, 

18536 Alice G. Wines ,, 

18537 Albert Llewellyn ,, 


18538 Harry Powell,Castle Cary -- 13 

18539 George Hayw.ard •• .. ii 

18540 Thomas Veryard ,, •• * 3 

18541 Fred Barber ,, .. 10 

18542 Alexander Chubb ,, ..10 

18543 W. Hanhani ,, ..12 

1F544 George Hayward, S. Cary ..11 

18545 Percival Keniston, Castle Cary 9 

18546 George Puunil ,, 12 

18547 Kate Bateman, Clanville .. 9 

18548 Frederick Gosling, Castle Cary 13 

18549 Beatrice Foote ,, 7 

18550 Harriet Payne ,, 9 

18551 Rose Apsey ,, 10, 

18552 Ellen I lamblyn ,, 8 

18553 Lliza liichards ,, 12 

18554 Alice Galpin ,, 9 

18555 Sarah Naish ,, 9 

18556 Selina Naish ,, 10 

18557 Matilda Barfoot ,, 12 

18558 Herbert Gavey „ 8 

18559 Alice M. Fnancis ,, 12 

18560 Lexcey Hill. Nottingham 

18561 Mildred Duncombe ,, 

18562 Marion Booth, Chingford 

18563 Mary Leigh, Maidstone 

18564 Ethel Bains. S. Shields 
18365 Alexander Bains „ 

18566 Annie Pains „ 

18567 P'rank Hamilton, Twickenham 16 

18568 Annie Hobbs, Rcigate . " 

18569 Harold 1 lobbs, Buntingford 

18570 Edith Hobbs, Reigate 

18571 PhiliiJ Hobbs ,, 

18572 Winifred Hobbs, Brighton 

18573 Charlotte Martin, Reigate 

18574 Frederick Martin ,, 

18575 Thomas Martin ,, 

18576 Margaret Nind, Buntingford 

18577 Fdith Nind ,. 

18578 Florence Nind ,, 

18579 Annie Baker „ 

18580 Eleanor Nind ,, 

18581 Lucy Moore 

18582 Julia Baker 

18583 Elizabeth Nind 

18584 Mary Crosbie, Brighton 

18585 Duncan Cmsbie ,, y 

18586 Thomas Champness, Romfor<l 7 

18587 Ethel Champness ., 4 

18588 Albert Champness ,. 8 

18589 Henry Chamimess, Reading .. 11 

18590 May Bruce, Brixton . 12 

18591 Ellen Champness. Westminster 13 

18592 Emma Champness „ 9 

18593 Florence Champness . 13 

18594 Dora F>nst.Stoke Newington 

18595 Ethel Ernst ,, 

18596 Flora Platts, Thornton 

Heath 

18397 Albert Platts ,, 

18598 Frederick Platts 

18599 Arthur Platts, Croydon 

18600 William Platts, Norwood 

18601 Charles Palmer, Croydon 

18602 Laura M Press 

18603 Minnie FI, Tollman,Norwood 

18604 William West ,. 

18605 Frederick West ., 

18606 Nellie A. Tough ,. 

18607 Frederick C. Tough ,, 

18608 Emily A. Fulk „ 

18609 Arthur D. Fletcher ,, 

18610 Lucy D. Budd ,. 


AGE 

i86ri May M. Phillips, Norwood -- 7 

18612 Daisy I lolland ,, • • 17 

18613 Helen Greenhill ,, --9 

18614 Emily Garnaway •• ..12 

18615 Louisa Barwell.Tliorntonllcath 15 

18616 Fleanor Covertlale ,, . 13 

18617 Jidith Barnes, Norwood 10 

18618 Amy F'rancis, Thornton Heath 6 

18619 Kate rands ,, 7 

18620 Frederick F'rancis ,, 14 

18621 Alice Potter ,, 13 

18622 Mallei Robinson. Norwood .. 11 

18623 Selina E. Page.Thorntonl le.ath 13 

18624 Florence Payne, Dagnall i’ark 15 

18623 Gertrude Payne ,, 13 

18626 Salome Pitt, Norwood .. 10 

18627 Lottie Clark ,, 9 

18628 Harry Clark ,, 8 

18629 Ch.irfotte Bolton, Thornton 

Heath 13 

18630 Berty Reeve, S. Norwood .. 8 

18631 Cissie Tessier, W. Croydon .. 13 

18632 Eva Wells, S. Nonvood .. 6 

18633 Jessie E. Cash,Thornton Heath 13 

18634 Gracie Cash ,, 10 

18635 TIenry Cash ,, 8 

18636 Katie Cash ,, 12 

18637 Amy Wells, S. Norwood .. 8 
i8638Jane Goodman.Thorntonllenth 14 

18639 Henry Goodman ,, 9 

18640 Alfretl lidbrook. Upper Nor¬ 

wood .. 12 

18641 Arthur Hockham, f Thornton ) 

( Heath ; 

18642 Rachel Wheeler, ,, ..14 

18643 Henry Wheeler ,, •• 9 

18644 Martin H.andon •• •• 9 

18645 Henry Handon ,, •• 7 

18646 Bertie Boggis 

18647 Florence Wakefield, Harrow. • 

18648 George Luker, Rudford 

18649 Christabel Marshall ,. 

18650 Zelic Cuming, King’s Lynn •. 

18651 Violet Cunliffe ,, 

18652 Valencia Cunliffe „ ... 

18653 Vanda Cunliffe ,, 

186^ Verbena Cunliffe ,, 

18655 Virginia Cunliffe •• 

18656 V’eronica Cunliffe ,, 

18657 Elizabeth Dole, Bristol 

18658 Louisa Thorpe, Croydim 

18659 Walter Pernet •• 

18660 FIdith Hind, Nottingham 

18661 Oliver Hind ,, •• 9 

18662 Elizabeth Thorburn, Peebles 10 

18663 LMILY MlDDLliWOOn, West¬ 

minster .. 19 

18664 Isa Riding, Westminster .. 19 

18665 Lucy Barber, Pimlico .. 19 

18666 Florence Hewitt ,. •• 13 

18667 Rosa Townsend „ .. 18 

18668 Anna M. Denney ,, • • 17 

18669 Nellie Hauser ,, •• ^3 

18670 ThomasW. Riding,Westminster 13 

18671 Ralph M. Riding ,, 11 

18672 Arthur Riding ,. 9 

18673 Margaret Crawford ,, 15 

18674 Edith Manns ., 14 

18675 Roselia A Goodchild Pimlico 14 

18676 Bessie CrawTord. Westminster 11 

18677 Annie Crawford ,. 9 

18678 M.abel Mose ,. 8 

18679 Ada Tracy „ 10 

18680 Louisa Acca ,, 10 
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18681 Edwince Seally. Westminster 

18682 Emmilynn Marsh ,, 11 

18683 Wilhehnina Rembges ,, 10 

18681 Ada Halford 9 

18685 Louise Gamble ,, 9 

18686 J-'lory Lucas S 

18687 Laura Lock .. 10 

18688 Lavinia Gregory 9 

18689 AnnieJ.E.McKilham, Aberdeen 19 

18690 Ellis Boor .. i? 

18691 Elizabeth Hart, Westminster, 

186^ Maud Walker ,, • - 13 

18693 Rebecca Marks ,, 

18694 Ellen Batt „ 

18695 Louia Strange, Pimiico 

186^ Caroline Strange ,, 

18697 Ada Sach ,, 

186^ Eliza Turner 
186^ Annie Withers „ 

18700 Mario M. Barrey ,, 

18701 Ada Mill ,, 

18702 Ada Reissner 

18703 Adelaide Reissner ,, 

18704 Rosetta Hands 

18705 Evelyn Ellum ,, 

18706 Kate Sibley ,, 

18707 Louisa Laughlin ,, 

18708 Teresa Laughlin 

18709 Annie Keech ,, 

18710 Catherine Bishop 

18711 Clara Biggs ,, 

18712 Florence Lander ,, 

18713 Nellie Dixon ,, 

18714 Nellie Corson, Brixton 

18715 Mary Stanfield, Lambeth 
18716Bertha Corson, Kennington 

18717 Louisa Corson ,, 

18718 Catherine A, Tickner.St. J.ames 13 

18719 Rosa Horner, Lambeth 

18720 Alice Purkiss, Pimlico 

18721 Flora H. Purkiss „ 

18722 Alice Hide 
18721 Efiuna Midglcy, Walworth 

18724 Emily Boulter, Kenniugton 

18725 Louisa Clements, Pimlico 

18726 Rcse Goodfellow, Lambeth 

18727 Arthur Laughlin. Pimlico 

18728 Emma Godwin, Hagley 

18729 Nellie Godwin ., 

18730 M.arion A, Koe, Brighton -- 12 

187.1 Mildred L,A, Hojie.Mayfair.L, 13 
18732 Agnes H. 1, Hope ,, 14 

18733Ethel Hope n 

18734 Jean Paterson, Ruthcrglcn .. 17 

18735 Lames VV', P.aterson ,, -.15 

18736 FIdward S. Paterson ., .. 12 

18737 Fred Stoneman, Highgate •• 

18738 1-lorence Stoneman ,, - • n 

18739 F'lorence Dowson, Bradford .. 10 

18740 Alice Stoneman, Highgate .. 11 

18741 Mabel Brearv, r, Norwood 15 

18742 Lily Mergaw ,, 13 

18743 Lily Owen 

18744 Harry Owen 

18745 .Sidney Owen ,• 9 

18746 VV^eston Owen ,. 6 

18747 Minnie Watchers ,. 12 

18748 Flinily Kingsford ,, 13 

18749 Amelia Almond ,, 14 

187501*lorence Seymour ,, 13 

18751 S.arah Kenison ,, 14 

18752 Eliza Gennoe ,, 13 

18753 Alice Marshall ,, 12 

18754 Emma Grove ,, 11 
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18735 Jane Smith, Upper Norwood 10 

18756 Minnie Withall ,, 9 

18757 Jessie Buslmcll »• 

18758 Ada Goy „ 9 

18759 Beatrice M. Gilbert „ 10 

18760 Kate Breary ,, 16 

18761 Fanny L. h'awcett, Sydenham ir 

18762 Nettle M. Sholl, Norwood .. 9 

18763 lidithCarter ,, ..14 

18764 Catherines.Fdmunds ,, .. 13 

18765 Gertrude 1 C Colls »• ..8 

18766 lillcn M. Fdimmds ,, ..12 

18767 Walter Fawcett, Sydenham .. 9 

18768 Constance Potts, Norwood .. 16 

18769 Marian P'awcett, .Sydenham •. 6 

18770 Beatrice Stone, Norwood .. 10 

18771 Fhnily A. Blythe ,, ..12 

18772 GussieStone „ ..18 

18773 Jessie Storcr, Glaspfow .. 11 

18774 May Martin, Brixton .. 14 

1877s lulith Cheesinan, Norwood .. 15 

18776 Jane .Storor ,, .. 12 

18777 Mary M. Stevenson ,, •• 13 

18778 Harry W. Lake ,, **14 

18779 Lillie Woolorton ,, ..10 

18780 Hllcn H. I'awcett, Sydenham.. 13 

18781 Winifred T. Colls, Norwood .. 13 

18782 Fthel M, Hanson, Dulwich .. 12 

18783 Arthur R, Sholl, Norwood .. 8 

18784 1 ‘Irnest O. Hanson, Dulwich .. 10 

18785 Maud Collard Canterbury .. 14 

18786 Eddie E. Sholl, Norwood .. 10 

18787 Albert J. Hanson, Dulwich .. 14 

18788 Clare E. Blyth, Noi^vood . . 9 

18789 Florence I. Colls „ ..15 

18790 Percy Cobb, Tadcaster ,. ii 

18791 Francess E. Callum „ .. 8 

18792 Alice B. Callum „ .. 10 

18793 Magj^ie W. 'runny, Edinburjjh 12 

18794 ^Iary H. Tunny ,, 10 

18795 Albert H. Bartier, Poplar .. 5 

18796 Florence Bartier „ 15 

18797 Percy Bartier ,, 10 

187^ Editn I. Bartier „ 9 

18799 Rosina Bartier „ 13 

18800 Hester Lewis, Kilburn .. 13 

18801 Edith L. Callum, 'I'adcaster .. 14 

18802 Herbert Cobb ,, ,. 13 

18803 Annie Cullum »> • • *5 

18804 Georijina Cullum ,, ••9 

18805 P'lorence A. Julian, Malvern .. 13 

18806 Mary J. Standerwick, Bristol .. 13 

18807 AGNliS LAWRHNCH, Newport 16 

18808 Emma Borrow ,, 11 

18809 D.avid 1 C Davies ,, 10 

18810 Edith'Pownsend, Caerau .. 6 

18811 All)ert E. Bees ,, •• 9 

18812 Jessie Thomas ,, <*17 

18813 Clara li. Morris „ • • 5 

18814 Agnes S, Sturgeons ,, .. 8 

18815Treavor Thomas ,, ..8 

18816 Helen J.'Pobin ,, .. oo 

18817 William H. Pobjoy, Newjxirt 11 

18818 J ohn J. Pobjoy 13 

18819 Rosa Pearse ,, 13 

18820 Frank Morgan ,, 7 

18821 John Pobjoy „ 15 

18822 P'lorence .Sturgeons ,, 7 

18823 Willie'Pownsend, Caerau •• 9 

18824 Emma'Pownseml »• ..16 

18825 Henry Lewis »• ••9 

18826 E. E. Martin ,, .,14 

18827 Maggie Morgan „ •. 12 

18828 Maggie P'reeguard „ ..11 

18829 Esther Hojikins •• •• ^5 

18830 Martlia J. M.aggs, Abercombe ii 

18831 Harriet A. Davies ,, 8 

18832 David J. Harris, Newport •• 11 

18833 Margaret Gaugli >• •• ^7 

i883LVgnes H. Harris ,, ••9 

18835 Charlotte Williams •• ..19 

18836 Edwin Pobjt)y ,, ••9 

18837 Susan Barton •• •• i? 

18838 Lucilla Lanfear ,, •• 13 

18839 Mary 1 C R. Evans ,, .. 12 

18840 Harry Davies ,, .. 7 

18841 K.ate Pobjoy ,, • • i 5 

18842 Mary 1 C Jones „ ..16 

18843 Alice Marshall »• •• J- 

18844 Lizzie Plorula ,, ..16 

18845Clara M. Williams ,, •• 9 

18846 Robert Lewis ,, ••7 

18847 Willie J. Bees .. ••7 

18848 Emily Pobjoy ,, ..6 

18849 Alice E. Young, Caero .. 18 

18850 Amy Adams ,, ..16 

18851 liinma Gosling, Newport .. 20 

18852 W. Borrow „ ..8 

18853 Mary Liluall ,, .. 6 

18854 Ch.arles'Pown.send, Caeron .. 12 

18855 Gussie'Pownsend ,, ..17 

18856 Wiliam j. Lewis ,, ..15 

18857 Mary A. Harris ,, ..14 

18858 MAR(;ARKTlUL.SON,Jedburgh 19 

18859 Jane Oliver „ 8 

18H60 Agnes Uliver ,, 6 

18861 George W. Hutcheson, Cold¬ 

stream .. 15 

18862 AlifionScott, Ancrum ' 13 

18863 Jemima Scott ,, ..10 

18864 Jessie M.abnn, Jcclburgh .. 10 

18865 Agnes Purves ,, ..12 

18866 Annie Armstrong ,, .. 10 

18867 Jessie'Purnbull ,, .. lu 

18868 Agnes Henderson ., ..10 

18869 Jane Elliot .. •• ii 
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18870 Maggie W.atson, Jedburgh .. 9 

18871 Joseph Weaver ,, ••9 

18872 Isabella Clark ,, .. 12 

18873 Jane Lindsjiy »• ••7 

18874 Helen Young ,, ..10 

18875 Agnes Cook t. .. 13 

18876 Betsy Douglas ,, .. 18 

18877 Charles Douglas •• •• 

18878 Annie Oliver ,, ..11 

iH879l£lizabeth Hope ,, .. 13 

188^ Thomas Elliot ,, ••7 

18881 Henry Calvert ,, ..10 

18682 Elizabeth Calvert ,, ..14 

18883 Lizzie C, Naiiier ,, •• iS 

18884 Jessie M. Hilson .• •• 

18885 Jessie C. Napier •» ..11 

188S6 Be.ssie Scott ,, ..13 

18887 Janet R. Mabon „ ..13 

i 8883 Mary tC Mabon ,, .. li 

18889 Lizzie Hogg ,, •• 13 

18890 Cirace B. Beaddie ,, .. 12 

18891 I'rances \’oung ,, ..19 

18892 Bes.sle Young ,, • • 17 

18893 James Hervey •» •• 

18894 Helen Hervey n •• i t 

18895 Mary W. Blair ,, ..17 

i88^Je.ssie I. H, Blair ,, .. 7 

18897 tieorge Laidlow „ .. 14 

188^ James Mabon ,, ..14 

18899 Lisa B. Oliver 1. •• 17 

18900Jean C. E.istou „ .,12 

i 8 ^i Bella Weaver ,, ••15 

18^2 Bessie Weaver ,, ..13 

18^3 Abram 1 -alconer ,, ..12 

18^4 Agnes'I'homs n ,, •• >3 

18^5 Janet B.'Phomson ,, .. 11 

18906Joan Studdart ,, ..14 

18^7 Jessie Stoddart ,, .. 12 

i 8 ^ 1 s.abella .Stewart ,, ••9 

18^ Agnes Stewart ,, ..11 

18910Janet C.'Pnrnbull ,, ..11 

18911 Robert Learmond ,, ..12 

18912 Adam Learmond ,, 9 

18913 Annie Oliver ,, .. 20 

18914 Davina Thorburn ,, ..16 

1-8915 Maggie'Phorburn ,, ..14 

18916 Annie'Phorburn ,, ., ii 

18917'P. B.'Phorburn ,, .. 10 

18918 Annie S.'Purnbull ,, ••9 

18919 Elizabeth Jamieson,, .. 12 

18920 John Oliver ,, . 12 

18921 Maggie Mabon ,, •• iS 

18922 James W.'Phorburn,, .. 11 

18923 Mary'Phorburn ,, ..20 

18924 William'Phorburn ,, ..18 

18925 Elizabeth Young, Newtown .. 19 

18926 George Scott, Jedburgh .. 15 

18927'Phomas Scott ,, .. 12 

18928 Henry .Scott ,, .. 10 

18929 Agnes Learmond ,, ••17 

18930 George Learmond ,, ..14 

18931 Maggie S. Napier ,, .. 13 

18932 Lillie Joy, Canterbury .. lO 

18933 Edward ^bjoy ,, .. 10 

18934 E. Ursula Ware, Kensington.. 13 

1893s Mary Ware ,, ..12 

189^ E. Martin S. Ware ,, .. n 

18937 Arthur M. Ware •• •• 8 

18938 Percy R. Sully, Wellington .. 10 

18939 Gwladys Sully ,, • • 9 

18940 Winifred Sully ,, ..12 

18941 Eklred E. Beck, Guernsey .. 13 

18942 Mary .\;ish. Stoke Newington 12 

18943 P'lorence Nash ,, 15 

18944 Alice McMaster, Carshalton .. 15 

18945 Ellie P'. Boyd, St. Andrews .. 14 

18946 Alice M. Boyd ,, .. 13 

18947 Agnes M. Ward, Bristol .. 13 

18948 Edna 1 C Ward ,, ..12 

18949 Elsie Cobham, Beddington .. 12 

18950 Ixibella J.ackson, Brigliton .. 11 

18951 Annie (i. Boyd, St. Andrews.. 12 

18952 Alice P'aithfull, Storrington .. 15 

18953 Constance P'aiihfull >• ••17 

18954 ICniHi. WVNnilAM, Oxford.. 18 

18955 Evelyn Mitchell, Bridgwater.. 13 

18956 Norah b'ulcher, Marlborough.. 14 

18957 Margaret P'ulclier .. •• i 5 

18958 Agnes (irindle. Netting Hill .. 19 

18959 Maud Grindle, Ken.sington .. 17 

18^ Ral]ih (irindle ,, 12 

i 80 i Mary Morri.s,.Stratford-on-Avon i6 
18962 Amy Mayo, Brixham .. 17 

18^3 Maud Donnison, Highbury .. 13 
18^4 Panily {Jane, Oxforil .. 12 

18965 Maly Scroggs, Kedlington .. 17 

18966 Jessie livers, I.iverijool .. 14 

18967 Marguerite McHutchin, 'P.alke 6 

18^ Garnettu Lee,'Phame ,. 8 

18^ Katharine R.-iymoiul, W.alling- 

ford ., ig 

18970 Mildred de Gilibert, Brighton 16 

18971 Constance Haddock,'Powyn .. 17 

18972 Agnes J'iske, Witney .. 16 

18973 Margaret Russell, Mullingar.. 9 

18974 Ernest Matthews. Kennels .. 12 

18975 Pdlen Higginson, Mullingar .. 12 

18976 David Brushe ,, ..13 

18977 lidith Lee,'Phame ••13 

18978 Katharine P'ulcher, Mnrlbro’.. 12 

18979 Amy Poulton, Oxford .. 18 

18^ Pidith Bristeed ,, ..16 

i8^r Launcelot Wyndham, Oxford 12 

18982 Agnes Brauncf, Loughborough 14 

18983 Grace Cochrane, Liverjiool .. 20 

18984 Mary'Paylor. Huddersfield .. 20 
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18985 Hilda C. Evers. Liverpool ., 19 
18^ Elizabeth Collins, Chertscy .. 19 
18^7 Clara E. Fenemore, Steeple 

Aston ’.. 11 

18988 Charles Brookes. Steeple Aston 15 
18^ Isabel Brookes ,, ..10 

18^ Pidith Hewlett, Stoke New¬ 
ington .. 15 

18991 William Fenemore, Steeple 

Aston • • 9 

18992 Alfred Southam, .Steeple Aston 11 

18^3 Jane Castle, Deddington .. 9 

18994 John Castle ,, ••13 

18^3 Annie Busby, North Aston .. 12 
189^ William Lee, Deddington .. 7 

18^7 James Cooke, Steeple Aston .. 11 
189^ P'lora Lee, Deddington ., 19 

Margaret Nelson,Steeple Aston 11 

igocw William Nelson ,, .. 14 

19001 Henry Cooke ,, .. 12 

19002 Emma Lee, Deddington ,. 11 

19003 Laura McHutchin, 'Palke .. 12 

19004 Harriette Castley, liarl .Ston- 

hani .. 12 

19005 Katharine Dent, Leeds .. 14 

19006 Ellen Becker, Brighton .. 13 

19007 Louisa R.Hildyard,Clapton, L. 13 

19008 Beatrice PE.4.RSON, Hull .. 12 

19009 Albert Pearson ,, ..16 

19010 P'lorence Pearson ,, ..9 

19011 Charles I'earson ,, ..12 

19012 Alice Atkin ,, .. 12 

19013 Gerty Gramberg ,, ..11 

19014 James Wilson ,, ..17 

19015 Lucy Soinerscales ,, ..8 

19016 Anne Sonierscales ,, ..16 

19017 Arthur Soinerscales ,, ..10 

19018 May Soinerscales ,, .. 15 

19019 Charlotte Soinerscales ,, .. 5 

19020 Harry Brown ,, ..13 

19021 Lizzie Brown ,, ..6 

19022 Alfrcfl Brown ,, .. 15 

19023 Dudley Cooks, Hornsey .. 17 

19024 Clarie Cooks ,, -.9 

19025 Bessie Marsden, Hull .. xo 

19026 Harry Salsbury ,, ..14 

19027 !• rank Heppenstall ,, .. 5 

19028 Arthur Woodrutle ,, .. 10 

19029 P'rederick Heppenstall, Hull., 9 

19030 P'annie P'reeborough ,, ..16 

19031 P'lorence L, Diinbleby ,, ..14 

190^ William L. Jackson ,, ..11 

19033 Lucy Carlill ,, ..16 

19034 Hetty Crowther ,, ..15 

19035 Ada li. Ray ward ,, .,12 

19036 Sarah A. .Scales ,, ..15 

19037 Herbert 'Prussell, Cottingham 11 

19038 Margaret Lester, Hull .. 14 

19039 Gerty Lester ,. •• 5 

19040 Walter J. Richardson, Hull .. 12 

19041 Albert C. Richardson ,, ..10 

19042 limily Wilson, Cottingham .. 14 

19043 Ray Wilson „ .. ly 

19044 Ada Wilson ,, .. 8 

19045 Gertrude Wilson ,, ••13 

19046 Rebecca Harris, Hull .. j'2 

19047 Katie Harris ,, ..14 

19048 Rachel Harris ,, ••17 

19049 George Worley ,, • • 9 

19050 Mary Worley ,, ..14 

19051 William J. Worley,, • • 15 

19052 Elizabeth Worley ,, .. 17 

19053 Emily T, Hall ,, • • iS 

19054 Bell A. Ilall ,, .. 7 

19055 lithel M. Hall ,, .. 9 

19056 Annie Tyson ,, .. 16 

19057 Nellie P'reeborough, Imil .. 15 

19058 Laura Bristow ,, ..10 

19059 Mary Rogers, Guihlford .. 12 

19060 Clara A. 11 . Chapman, Am- 

berley .. 14 

19061 Una P'radelle, Stroud .. 13 

19062 Alice Smith ,, ••15 

19063 Minnie P. Smith, Chisledon .. 13 

19064 May Barker, Gt. Malvern ., 14 

19065 Harriet li. Jukes, Stroud .. 11 

19066 Helena C. Iliggings, Chepstow 10 

19067 Nellie R, Knee, Stroud .. 10 

19068 C.ertrude Hogg ,, •• 15 

19069 Emily P. White ,, •• 15 

19070 Mabel P'ord ,, ., 13 

19071 Margaret Laidlaw ,, •• 15 

19072 Ada li. Knee ., ..14 

19073 Lilian B. Hulbert ,, .. 12 

19074 Bessie li. .Stephens ,, .. 13 

1907s Anna 1). Hopk, 'Paimton .. 13 

19076 Maud Siieter, Go.sport .. 13 

19077 Mary Sueter ,, ..12 

19078 .Sybil Sueter ,, ••7 

19079 lithel Sueter ,, •• 5 

i9otk) Mu may Sueter ,, ••9 

19081 P'annie L. Chew, Stroud .. 11 

19082 Margaret I. Graham, Guildford 9 

19083 Alice .Schumann, Highbury, .. 13 

19084 Mary .Schumann ,, .. lO 

19085 limily Schumann ,, ..14 

19086 M. B. Robson, Guildford .. 14 

19087 Adela C. Brauder ,, ••13 

19088 Blanche Collins ,, .. 11 

19089 Annie B. P'rend, Worpicsdon.. 16 

19090 Elizabeth Lewis, Ramsgate .. 16 

19091 Annie Prior, Guildford .. 14 

19092 James ('.rahani ,, ..11 

19093Louise Mooney ,, •• 9 

19094 Eva Mooney ,, .. n 

19095 Netta Southern, Stroud .. 14 

19096 Pidith M. Butt, Stroud .. 15 

19097 Helen .E. Skinner, Painswick 13 

190^ Cecilia K. Clift, Stroud .. la 

19099 Lizzie Clift ,, ,. 14 

19100 A. Chew ,, ..11 

19101 May Chew ,, .,8 

19102 LottaM. Chew ,, ..6 

19103 W. (ieorge ,, ..12 

19104 R. W, Fisher ,, .. 14 

19105 Henry Blake „ •• 14 

19106 Irene Gobbi ,, .. 14 

19107 Mabel Smith, .Swindon .. 10 

19108 Minnie (iilkes, Southsea .. 9 

19109 Lilian. P'Harrison, Rydo .. 9 

19H0JESSIE L. BLACKRURN, Gt. 

Yarmouth • • 12 

19111 Alice Poll, Gt. Yarmouth .. 17 

19112 Annie Gowen ,, ..19 

19113 Alice L. Woolsey ,, ..18 

19114 lilizabeth Lamb ,, .. 20 

19115 Ellen Rudd ,, ..14 

19116 Elizabeth Carr ,, .. 13 

19117 lidith Goflin ,, .. 13 

19118 Be.ssie li. Barber ,, •• *3 

19119 Ellen limbry ,, .. 13 

19120 Clara P'ortey „ .. 13 

19121 lillcn M.Harrison ,, ..12 

19122 Annie Beckett ,, ..14 

19123 Edith B.Mary.son ,, ..12 

19124 Martha Durrant ,, .. 12 

19125 lillcn R. Southey ,, .. :8 

19126 Susannah Southey „ ..20 

19127 AdelaideSouthey ,, ••13 

19128 Jane Knights, Pdy .. 17 

19129 Clara Ewer ,, . . i8 

19130 Einina E. Barnard, lily .. 14 

19131 Elizabeth P. Carter ,, ..14 

19132 P'anny Bryant „ .. 14 

19133 Annie Norman ,, .. 15 

19134 Selina Hubert ,, ..16 

19135 Mary A. Waynian ,, •• 14 

19136 Mary Wharrani ,, .. 14 

19137 Mary Ann Barnard ,, .. 12 

19138 liva Mary Pigott ,, ..14 

19139 Laura Harjier ,, ..14 

19140 Bertha S. Skinner, Ramsgate 16 

19141 Julia E. Skinner ,, 14 

19142 Daginar M. .Skinner ,, 12 

19143 lithol 11 . Skinner ,, 9 

19144 William Martin, Broadstairs .. 10 

19145'riioinas Henery ,, .-5 

19146 Beatrice Parker „ • • 13 

19147 Ethel Parker ,, ..9 

19148 Maria J, Johncock ,, .. 17 

19149 Harriett Martin ,, -.15 

19150 Henry J. Blackburn „ .. 18 

19151 Arthur Halls, (it. ^’annouth .. 10 

19152 ' 1 '. W. Blackburn, Broadstairs 7 

19153 lidith Brandon ,, ..10 

19154 Louisa G.'M'dener „ ..16 

19155 limily A. Minter ,, .14 

19156 (ihristina Hiller ,, ..18 

19157 William Smith ,, •• 13 

19158 Ada A. Smith ,, ..15 

19159 Walter Day ,, .. 19 

19160 Je.ssie Hiller ,, .. i6 

19161 Arthur R. Smith, Liverpool .. 7 

19162 Alice E. Rudd ,, ,. ir 

19163 Ada C. Rudd ,, ..8 

19164 Ada E. Maslen, Reading .. 12 

19165 Walter A. Maslen „ ..10 

19166 Bertha M. Pearce ., ..14 

19167 l''ann\'P'iske, Witney .. 20 

19168 William ii. P'iske ,, .. 12 

19169 Mary li. P'oulger, Mile EiulRd. 8 

19170 Mary A. MacRae, Stornoway 13 

19171 Louisa I. llll.l., Piccadilly, L. 9 

19172 LouisaDow.sett, Netting Hill.L. 10 

19173 Ada M. 1 atham „ ..14 

19174 George Wills ,, ..9 

19175 listlier S. Mason ,, ..11 

19176 Maud E. Quick , .-9 

19177 Nelly Gegan, Mayfair, I .. 9 

19178 Rosa C.egan ,, ..12 

19179 Alice Childe ,, ..12 

19180 Edith Childe ,, .,13 

19181 Harriet Allen, Picc.adilly, L. .. 11 

19182 Mary Payne ,, ..12 

19183 LouisaP'ricker.S. AudleySt.,L. 12 

19184 Mary Lee. Mayfair, L. .. 15 

19185 Thomas W. .Self, Carrington 

Dwellings, L. .. q 

19186 Annie Harland, I’iccadilly, L. 13 

19187 Mary McDonald, Mayfair, L. 14 

19188 Minnie Pnrkis, ,, .12 

19189 Minnie Meatl ,, ..11 

19190 Emily Harwood ,, . n 

19191 Pimineline \'on lihren ,, ic 

19192 limma West ,, ..11 

19193 Susan West ,, .. i _ 

19194 Jane Denford ,, .. 

19195 lillen Singleton ,, .. r.: 

19196 Maria Manley ,, ..17 

19197 Louisa Thrasher ., ..9 

19198 Lucy Adams, Hertford .St., L. )6 

19199 Piliza Ruddock, Mayfair, L. 13 

19200 Rose Dickerson, ,, .. lo 

19201 Annie Pi.\ley,Leinster Gardens 20 

19202 Margaret Pixley ,, • • 15 

19203 Annie lipps, Mayfair, L. .. 15 

19204 Minnie Hobbs ,, ••15 

19205 Ada Adams, Belgravc .Square,L 1 1 

19206 Jessie Adams ,, .. 12 

19207 Mary li. Westgarth, South 

Kensington .. 15 

19208 Edward D, Burt, Davies St.,L. 8 
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19209 Charles P. Tilley, Kilburn .. 14 

19210 Elsie L. Wilson „ ..14 

19211 T, K. Wilson „ ..12 

19212 lirnest W. Wilson ,, ..13 

19213 Harry W. Hanson, Wandsworth 13 

19214 F. E. Cridlaiul, St. Peter’s 

Park. L. •• 7 

19215 George T. Phillips, NottingHill 6 

19216 Caroline Tilley, Kilburn .. 11 

19217 Augustus Tilley ,, ..13 

19218 Louie Grieves,Haverstock Hill 15 

19219 Annie M. Grieves „ 10 

19220 Charles C. Hanrott, Regent’s 

Park, L. .. 9 

19221 Lillie Purkis, Mayfair, L. .. 10 

19222 Isabella l. Dalijv, Sutton- 

on-Derwent ,. 15 

19223 Catherine Allenby, Paris .. 14 

19224 Florence Bareham ,, .. 16 

19225 Maggie Garrett „ .. 13 

19226 Beatrice Paige, Newton Abbott 14 

19227 Florence Hopejohnstone, Cam¬ 

den Road, L. .. 16 

19228 Edith Manby, Paris .. 13 

19229 Elizabeth Watts, Durham .. 16 

19230 Ada Marshall, Halifax .. 16 

19231 Caroline Skene, Seghill .. 13 

19232 Marion Smith, Bingley .. 15 

19233 Alice P. Wilkinson, Bridge- 

north .. 14 

19234 Eleanor M. Duke, Chichester 12 

19235 Fdlen Whiteside, Shap .. 17 

19236 Emily Ellison, Manchester .. 17 

19237 Ada K. West, P'rodingham .. 16 

19238 Hannah M. Watts, Thirsk .. 15 
j9239 Emily Robinson, Newcastle .. 16 

19240 Amy S. Dunn, Chobury Mor¬ 

timer .. 16 

19241 Mary A, Stott, Bolton .. 16 

19242 Eleanor G. Hyatt, Bradford .. 15 

19243 Isabel M. Field, North Allerton 15 

19244 Emily F. Wilkinson, Ramsey.. 17 

19245 Margaret A. Ellerbeck, Ollcrton 16 

19246 BerthaM.Seifrerth,E.Tytherton 13 

19247 Elsie Cronshaw, Bolton .. 17 
1,248 Mary A. Evans, Fishguard .. 18 

19249 Alice W. Bardsley, York .. 16 

19250 Margaret I. Jones, Lonsdale.. 13 

19251 Rose E. Clark, Ipswich .. 18 

19252 Lillie Haythornthwaite, Carn- 

forth .. 16 

19253 Margaret Bacon, Lonsdale .. 15 

19254 Mary E. Buncher, Cradley .. 17 

19255 Louisa L. Watts, Sowerby .. 14 

19256 Annie Walton, Darlington .. 19 

19257 Ada A. Jukes, Dalston .. 15 

19258 Elizabetn M. Slack, Newcastle 13 

19259 Alice E. Voss, Maryport .. 19 
192^ Rachel G. Williams, Sheffield.. 15 

19261 AugustaJ .Gardiner,Binninghanii8 

19262 P'lorencc L. Voss, Maryport .. 17 

19263 Maud M. Cronshaw, W igan .. 17 

19264 Maria Walton, Darlington ,. 16 

19265 Maude Barrow, Walsall ••<^7 

19266 Alice E. Maughan, Leeds .. 14 

19267 Alice J. Maugnan ,, --15 

19268 Harietta E.Beckwith,Newcastle 13 

19269 Alice B. Barrow, Walsall .. 14 

19270 Henrietta A. Kennedy, Penrith 15 
15271 Mary E. Thomas, Abergele .. 15 

19272 Ethel S. Hick, Darlington ,, 14 

19273 Grace A. Heelis, Penrith .. 17 

19274 Charlotte M. Wilkinson, Bridg¬ 

north . - 15 

19275 Lucy H. Buncher, Cradley .. 14 

19276 Bessie M. Maddox, Hudders¬ 

field •. 13 

19277 Caroline F. Robinson, Lam- 

bourne .. 16 

19278 Caroline M. Barnes, Chester¬ 

field .. 16 

19279 Annie Burden, Gussage .. 19 

19280 Edith Sm,-irt, Spalding .. 18 

19281 Maria Carlton, Sutton-on- 

Derwent .. 10 

15282 Ada M. Judson, Ripon .. 14 

19283 Pdlen Carlton, York ,. 15 

19284 Agnes Bootland, Sutton-on- 

Derwent .. 14 

19285 Edgar O. Burn, Sunderland.. 12 

19286 Gertrude M. Burn ,, ..18 

19287 Donald B. Burn, ,, 8 

19288 1 Iclena C. Borowske, Gipsy Hill 12 

19289 Jane Taylor, Newark-on-Trent 17 

19290 Leonora E. Dearden, Accring¬ 

ton .. 18 

Margaret Crowther, Faversham 16 
19252 Gertrude S. Gascoyne, Sitting- 

bourne _ . ^3 

19293 Edith E. Gascoyne, Sitting- 

bourne ..16 

19294 Mary F. Wright, Bolton .. 19 

19295 Annie M, Stagg, Burton .. 17 

192^ Ethel M. C. Hobson, Gipsy Hill 14 
19297 W'inifred M. Hobson 11 

192^ Florence Townshend, U. Nor¬ 
wood .. 17 

19299 Ethel Townshend, U. Norwood 16 

19300 Clara E. Maybury, Manchester 15 

19301 Ellen Jackson, Settle .. 12 

19302 Minnie Jackson „ ,.10 

19303 Ethel M. Gotelee, Hounslow'.. 15 

19304 Daisy Bryant, Cape Town .. 13 

19305 Bessie Bryant „ ., 16 

19306 Emily Parsons ,, ••13 

19307 Alice Bryant / , „ .. 14 
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19308 Robert B, Smith, Ross .. 9 

19309 Helen E. W. Avery, New York 20 

19310 Isabella M. Reynolds, Luton 
193x1 W. P. Powell, Dalston 
19312 Annie Dyer 
*93*3 Margaret Bodger 

19314 Lily Moore 

19315 Ada Kimbell ,, .. 16 

19316 James B. Lacey „ ..16 

19317 Amy Moore, Clapton 

19318 Alice Davis, Kingsland 

19319 Herbert Toussaint, Dalston 

19320 Ethel Toussaint „ 

19321 Mabel J. Toussaint ,, 

19322 Mary Roker, Clanton 

19323 Henry P. Fitch, Hackney 

19324 Alice Kimbell, Dalston 

19325 Arthur C. Clare, Hackney 

19326 Herbert Newson ,, 

*9327 Joseph Bush, Clapton 

19328 Alfred J. Hyder ,, 

19329 Hannah Law ,, 

19330 Ada Bodger ,, 

19331 Rosetta Clements ,, 

19332 Alice M. M. (Jsborne ,, 13 

19333 Matilda Gotch ,, 10 

19334 Lillian Osborne, ,, 11 

*9335 Gertrude Saunders „ 13 

*9336 Marian Holliday „ 12 

19337 Rosa Brown ,, 11 

19338 Elise A. Chardin ,, 15 

19339 Harriet E. Marvell ,, , 13 

19340 Julia E. Parrott, Dalston 

19341 Eliza A. W'right, Clapton ^ 

19342 Edith Savill,'Dalston 
*9343 Amy Last, Clapton 

19344 Grace Gingell ,, 

19345 Edward Theobald, Clapton 

19346 Alethea Sheppard ,, 

19347 Bertha Judd ,, 

19348 Lillie Levell, .Stoke Newington 13 

19349 Maude M. E. Merry, Clapton 

19350 Rose E. Schwenk ,, 

19351 Laura M. Fitch, Hackney 

19352 Nellie L. P'itch ,, 

19353 W’illiam Wise, Clapton 

19354 Annie H. Walne, Dalston 

19355 Richard H. Griffith, Kingsland 13 

19356 Frederick J. Powell, Dalston 

19357 Ernest Powell ,, 

19358 William J. Richards, Stoke 

Newington .. 12 

19359 Emily A. Fitch, Hackney .. 13 

19360 Edith M. Jarvis, Tunbridge 

Wells .. 14 

19361 Clara M. A. Williams, Dalston 10 

19362 Ethel Mann „ 13 

*9363 AnnieJ.E.M.Killian, Abertleen 11 

19364 Mabel Glendenning, Norwich 10 

19365 Leonard J. Glendenning „ 8 

19366 M. C. C, Poole, Harrow-on-Hill 15 

19367 Marriet-tb a. Tilhury, 

Hayes 

19368 Man cl I. Punshon, Hayes .. 8 

*9369 William J. K. Pun.shon ,, 5 

19370 Bertie K. Punshon 

19371 Mary B. White 

19372 Echvard Bradbcry 

19373 Annie Brooks 
*9374 Mary A, M. Amiss 

19375 Mary Jenny • . .. „ 14 

19376 Emily Payne 

19377 Emily Stanfield 

19378 William Staniford 
*9379 Sydney Price, Hammersmith 14 

19380 Alfred Price ,, 

19381 Milly Tilbury, Hayes 

19382 Alfred Tilbury „ 

*9383 Marion I. Taylor ,, 

19384 Woodruff Tilbury „ 

*9385 William J. Taylor „ 

19386 Charles H. T.aylor ,, 

19387 Lilian M. Taylor ,, 

19388 Amy Martin, Aldgate, L. ' .. 15 

19389 Jessie Keyte, Manchester ... 10 
*9390 George Mitchell, Hayes ... 15 

19391 C. F. E. B. Tarbuck ,, .. 19 

19392 Louisa A. Harwood „ 

*9393 Joseph C. Harwood ,, 

19394 Florence C. Cotching „ 

19395 Mary Cotching ,, ..18 

*9396 Walter Pool ,, •• 4 

*9397 David Pool „ .. 6 

*93^ John H. Pool 

19399 Mary A. Pool 

19400 Arthur Woodifield,MarquisRt] 

19401 Harry Woodifield 

19402 Willie Woodifield 

19403 Susanna Herrett, Hayes .. 7 

19404 Stephen J. Herrett ,, ..9 

19405 Augusta Herrett 

19406 Harry Herrett 

19407 Ellen M. Herrett 

19408 Susan Kirby 
*9409 John Kirby f 

19410 Ibnily Kirby 

19411 Eliza Kirby 

19412 John Little 

19413 Lucy Little 

19414 Margaret E. Little 

19415 Annie Little 


19416 Joseph Whittington ,, 

19417 Nellie Whittin^on „ 

19418 Beatrice A. Merriman, P 

19419 Edith Merriman 

19420 Mabel Merriman 
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9421 George 1 '. Merriman, Putney.. 5 

9422 Cecilia Borchardt, Clerkenwcll 14 

9423 Emily Borchardt „ 12 

9424 Alice C. Turner, Brighton .. x6 

9425 Rebecca Buhner, Lebberston 20 

9426 JaneE. Hall ,, 11 

9427 Arthur Sapsed, Westminster, 

9428 Algernon Valentine, Reigate 

9429 P'lora Valentine „ 

9430 Sydney B. Baker, Sudbury 

9431 Mary N. Lane, Cork 

9432 Ernest E. Stuart, Watford 

9433 Charles F. Lamb, Islington 

9434 Alfred J. Lamb ,, 

9435 Winifred Buckley, Salisbury 

9436 Constance E.Starkey,Petherton 7 

9437 Edith M. Starkey ,, 10 

9438 Agnes M Phillips, Lichfield .. 15 

9439 Ursula E. Buckly, Salisbury ., 15 

9440 CHRISTI.N'A E. Sempso.n, 

Stockwell .. 13 

9441 Minnie Chapman, Stockwell .. 15 

9442 Ellen Slater ,, -.9 

9443 Annie Anderson, Clapham .. 12 

9444 Marion S. Jennings, Brixton .. 14 

9445 Annie Marsy, Stockwell .. 13 

9‘446 Ada Allin, Clapham . • 14 

9447 Emily G. Walker, Keniiington 12 

9448 Alice S. Budden, Clapham .. 13 

9449 Reginald G. Jennings, Brixton 10 

9450 Elmer Slater, Stockwell .. ii 

9451 A. Bagley, Clapham •• 11 

9452 Fbrence Boyce „ • • *3 

9453 Lily F. Cass, Stockwell .. 11 

9454 Annie Bluck, Keniiington .. 11 

9455 Susan Anderson, Clapham .. 7 

9456 Kate B. Hall, Peckham .. 12 

9457 Elizabeth Rogers,, .. 13 

9458 Clara B. Hill ,, -• *3 

9459 Lucy H, Quirk ,, •• *5 

9460 Christopher Simpson,Stockwell 8 

9461 Rosie E. Knight ,, 12 

9462 Elizabeth Burton, Lambeth 

9463 Fredericks.Simpson,Stockwell 14 

9464 Edith Rolphe, Clapham .. 13 

9465 Helena M. Jaques ,, •• *3 

9466 Lilly Baker 

9467 Harry R. Oughton, Brixton 

9468 Eliza Blick, Clapham .. 13 

9469 Edith Ungless, Norwood .. 13 

9470 Edith E'ryer, Brixton 

9471 Charlotte Burton, Lambeth 

9472 Jessie Blick. Clapham 

9473 James Anderson ,, 

9474 Emma Seeley, Brixton 

9475 Mary Babbs, Keniiington 

9476 Frances Knight, Clapham 

9477 Amy J. Ball, Brixton .. 14 

9478 Caroline Slater, Stockwell .. 13 

9479 Louis P. Cass „ .. 6 

9480 C. Lyon, Keniiington 

9481 Walter Deavin, Brixton 

9482 Je.ssie M. Cass, Stockwell 

9483 Ada M. Gillingham, Balham .. 13 

9484 Mary C. Bryant, Clapham .. 13 

9485 Edith Bult, Keniiington 

9486 E. Robertson, Lambeth 

9487 Edith Cass, Stockwell 

9488 Kate Cocking, Peckham 

9489 Laura Mann, Lambeth 

9490 Nicholas Churcher, Stockwell 16 

9491 Evelyne C. Barker, Dalkey 

9492 Kathleen L, C. Barker,, 

9493 George M. Simiiionds,Reigat 

9494 Alithea M. Ogilvie, Cork 

9495 D’Arcy Gordon, Fortess Rd.I 
94^ Florence masters, Hai 

iiicrsiiiith 

9497 Ruth Randall, Hammersmith 
94^ I.ouisa F. Rapp ,, 

9499 Ernest J. Masters ,, 

9500 Florence Baker ,, 

9501 Minnie C. Laiigdale ,, 

9502 Jane Chant „ . • 15 

9503 M. Tovey, Shepherd’s Bush .. 16 

9504 LizzieJ.M.athew,Hanimersmith 15 

9505 Edith Alason „ 9 

9506Edith A. Guerrier „ ii 

9507 Beatrice H. Guerrier „ 9 

9508 Elizabeth M. P'raser „ 10 

9509 Maud A. Triggs, Chiswick .. 9 

9310 Dora Masters, Newport .. 8 1 

9511 Maud Kohn, Hammersmith .. loj 

9512 Nella Kohn ,, .. 12 | 

9513 Mary Eastment, W. Chinnock 19 j 

9514 Alice Jacobs, Brentford .. 2o[ 

9515 James Chant, W. Chinnock .. 12 

9516George Chant „ .. ii ' 

9517 Annie C. Benest, Hammersmith 20 j 

9518 Hannah Chant, W. Chinnock.. >6 1 

9519 Nellie Hart, Hammersmith .. ii ; 

9520 Willhini Chant, W. Chinnock . • 20 ■ 

9521 Harriet Chant ,, • ® I 

9522 Winnie Bartlett, Hamniersmith 6 

9523 Henry C. Shuter ,, 14 

9524 Kate Kirss 12 ; 

9525 Edith Hart ,, 9 j 

9526 B. Anson .. *0 ' 

9527 Thomas D, Bartlett ,, 13 ; 

9528 Verny Thompson ,, 5 

9529 1 ''lome B.artlett ,, 10 ; 

9530 Harold Thompson ,, 4 

9531 Annie Maris *3 

9532 Kate Maris *7 

9533 Lena Bartlett „ 4 . 

9534 Magffie Rogers, Paddington,L. *2 
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9535 DussyTliompson, Hammersmiih 

9536 Nellie Bartlett „ 

9537 M'W Gregory ,, 

9538 l’‘lorcnco Adams, Shepherd’s 

Bush 

9539 Alice K.Masters,Hammersmith 

9540 Maggie Addison „ 

9541 Alice Rapp ,, 

9542 M. A. Tuhey, Shepherd’s Bush 

9543 Maud Adams, Hammersmith 

9544 I'lorence Platt ., 

9545 Zillah R. Barker. Banies 

9546 Kathleen M. Elliott, Hummer- 

smitb 

9547 Sophia E. Coales, Pagnell 

9548 Sarah A. Smith, .Staiitonbiirry 

9549 Maud Robinson, Willesden .. 
95^ Ellen E, Coales, A3'lesbury .. 

9551 Elizabeth S, Coales „ 

9552 I'lorence Coales, Pagnell 

9553 L. Bull „ 

9554 Helen A. Terry ,, 

9555 Harry A. Coales ,, 

9556 Kate Goodman ,, 

9557 Kate Saunders ,, 

9558 George O. Coales ,, 

9559 Alice O. Pearce, Brighton 

9560 Amy V. Odell, Stony Stratforil 

9561 Winifred E. I'icnnes, Pagnell 

9562 S. Lilley Coalcs 

9563 Caryl W. I’icnnes 

9564 Agnes Heathcote, Ashton-on- 

Ribblc 

9565 Ella M. Nye, Preston 

9566 Ralph Nye ,, 

9567 Edwin O. Nye ,, 
9568.Eleanor A.Myres,, 

9569 Eva Addie, Ashton-on-Ribblc 

9570 John H. Addie „ 

9571 Annie Rohih, Clapham 

9572 Eilitli L. Coales, .\iherstono .. 

9573 EmilyC.Coales, Pagnell 

9574 Alice I. Leetc ,, 

9575 Alice Wiiiterton, Clapham 

9576 Allan Odell. Stonj' Stratford .. 

9577 Lionel Odell 

9578 Frederick W. Coales, Pagnell.. 

9579 Clara E. Coales, Bat ersea 

9580 Nellie Odell, Pagnell 

9581 Edith S. Cotiles ,, 

9582 William Lcete ,, 

9583 Kate Holliday ,, 

9584 Fanny Line ,, 

9585 George White ,, 

9586 Laura E. Pearson,, 

9587 Sophia M. Coales,, 

9588 Margaret Linncll,, 

9589 May Cockshut, Willesden 

9590 Dora Cockshut ,, 

9591 Nellie Cockshut „ 

9592 Alice Cockshut „ 

9593 Dolly Cockshut „ 

9594 Maxwell Sayer ,, 

9595 W'alter Robinson ,, 

9596 Sidney Robinson ,, 

9597 Eva Burgess, Haverstock Hill 

9598 Lilia Saturly, Glos’ter Rd., L. 

9599 Harry Morgan, Bradfield 

9600 Louisa A. Way, Hampstead.. 

9601 Kate M. Burgess, Haverstock 

Hill 

9602 Mary F. Morgan, Sheffield 

9603 Enid M. Way, Hampstead 

9604 GradeCaldor, Haverstock Hill 

9605 Annie Spare, Atherstone 

9606 Jessie Arnold ,, 

9607 Alary Arnold ,, 

9608 George Marshall „ 

9609 John Bradford ,, 

9610 Fiances P. Arnold „ 

I Ellen Marshall ,, 

9612 Annie Arnold ,, 

9613 Lissie Boam, Derby 
(.614 Amy Pender, Wimbledon 

9615 Ursula M. Pender ,, 

9616 ConstanceTowiisend.Greenock 

9617 Catherine FN-ans, Leicester .. 

9618 Lillian M. Evans ,, 

9619 Lucy F. Evans ,, 

9620 Annie Evans ,, 

9^1 Agnes L. Warren „ 

9622 George R. Barringer, Notting¬ 

ham ,, 

9623 William P. Jones, Nottingham 

9624 Samuel Danks 

9625 Walter Smith, Ruthergleii .. 

9626 Annie S. Smith ,, 

5627 Robert S. Smith ,, 

9628 AMY DliHENHAVf, Clieshuiit.. 

9629 EdithW.atson,Molton Street,L. 

^30 Ella S. Gaussen, Lechlade 
9631 Nina Gaussen „ 

5632 Ada White, Willesden 

^33 Jane Smith, Berkhamslead .. 

9634 Agnes K. Boheiiham, Cheshunt 

9635 Nannie Gaussen, Lechlade .. 

9636 Bessie N. Aveiit „ 

9637 Arthur Avent, ,, 

9638 John Aveiit ,, 

9639 Alary AI. Avent ,, 

9640 Helen Weaver, Clapham, L. .. 
^41 Lillie Rendle, Barnes 

,642 I''lorrie Cutler.AIerthyr Ter.,L. 
^43 Mary Watson, I'ortess Roatl.L. 
9644 Lucy R. Raincock, Cheshunt 
^45 William Sole ,, 
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19646 Grace Debcnham, Cheshunt.. 9 

19647 Robert Debcnham, Stepney .. 16 

19648 Jane Sole, Cheshunt .. 17 

19649 Sopliy M. Bush, Harlow .. 13 

19650 Rose Sole, Cheshunt .. 14 

19651 Louisa White ,, .. ii 

19652 Ada Wilkinson, Barnes • • 14 

19653 Clara H. Rotter, Norwood .. 17 

19654 Nellie Line, Surbiton .. 9 

19655 Hlwena C. Day, Cheshunt .. 15 
J9656 Jessie A. Gordon, New Malden 15 

19657 Arthur E. Bradfield, Surbiton 10 

19658 Edith F. Colling^wood „ 9 

19659 Eleanor M. Roberts, Richmond 16 

19660 Cecilia Morg^an, Brighton .. 17 

19661 Grace H. Day, Cheshunt .. 19 
196^ Lily Thompson, Barnes .. 12 

19663 Kate Wilkinson ,, .. 12 

19664 Lucy Bennett, Reigate .. 16 

19665 F'lorence Markham, Dalston .. ii 

19666 Beatrice Wilkinson, Castelnau 

Gardens. L. .. 10 

19667 Esther E. Kerswell, Surbiton . • 9 

19668 William Gordon, New Malden 13 

19669 Alice L. Allen, Surbiton .. 10 

19670 Christine Raincock, Cheshunt 13 

29671 Evelyn M. Raincock „ ..12 

19672 Alice Darwin, Surbiton .. 10 

19673 Emily C. Bradfield „ ..8 

19674 Alban Collingwood ,, .. ii 

15675 Mary D. Clay, Cheshunt .. 16 

19676 Annette Avent, Clifton .. 16 

19677 Catherine B. Patrick, Little 

Oakley .. 18 

19678 Ellen B. Burghes, Barnes 15 

19679 Mary II. Debenham, Cheshunt 17 

296&) Lucy Lloyd ,, 14 

19681 Lilian Lloyd ,, 7 

19682 Mary E. Smith, Gt. Berkham- 

sted .. 20 

19683 Alice Smith, Gt. Berkhamsted 16 
196S4 Ada Kellick, Packington St.L. 13 

19685 Leonora Hallett, Micheldcvcr 18 

19686 Dora M. Hebblethwaite, Mir- 

field .. II 

19687 Mary Bingley, Lee .. ii 

i 96!'8 Letitia Clifford, Cork .. 9 

19689 Esther M. Huggett, Dinan 

(France) .. 12 

19690 Maude Gregory, Brighton .. 13 

19691 Mevens Baker, Falmouth.. 13 

19692 C P. Booth, btoke Newington 8 

19693 Agnes M. Booth, ,, .. ii 

19694 George H. Booth, ,, . • 9 

J9695 Glara Hutchison, Bow, L. ..it 

19696 Fitz-Roy Carrington,St. Heller’s 12 

19697 M.E. A.. Dawson,S outhampton 14 

19693 Emmeline Richardson ,, 13 

196^ Percival Withers „ 10 

19700 Marie E. Withers ,, 5 

19701 Margaret W. Withers ,, ii 

19702 WilliamH.Brown,Southampton 20 

29703 Idla Williams ,, 14 

19704 Clara Yates, Winterslow .. 19 

19705 Henry I. Brown, Southampton 12 

19706 Mary Hunt,, Shirley .. 14 

19707 Alice G. Dowden, Shepherd’s 

Bush .. 16 

19708 Kate Marshall, Southampton 15 

29709 Mary Slight ,, 8 

19710 Kate Williams ,, 12 

19711 Laura Dukes ,, 14 

19712 Maggie Thum ,, 8 

29713 Nelly Gregory „ 12 

19714 Clara Downer ,, 14 

29715 Rose Pearce „ 14 

19716 Elizabeth Sweetingham ,, 14 

19717 Anna Hayward „ 15 

19718 Bessie Thorn ,, 13 

19719 Annie Thorn ,, 13 

19720 Jane Hunt ,, 13 

19721 Isabel Abbott ,, 10 

19722 Miriam Sanderson „ 12 

29723 Agnes Fulton ,, 11 

19724 Mary Fulton ,, 9 

19725 Mabel Mills ,, 8 

19726 Annie Spier ,, 7 

19727 Nellie Pfke „ 8 

19728 Fanny Marshall ,, 12 

19729 F'lorence Brayne „ 12 

19730 Emily Thorn ,, 14 

29731 Amelia Mouncher „ 12 

19732 Bessie Eldridge ,, 15 

19733 FlRn Hart ,, 10 

19734 Louise Thum ,, 10 

29735 F'lorence Weston ,, 7 

197.^ Annie Riley ,, 13 

19737 Eliza Holloway ,, 12 

19738 Henrietta Bulhrooke ,, 9 

19739 Beatrice Gilbert ,, ii 

19740 Ada Jeanes ,, 10 

29741 L.aura Vore ,, 11 

19742 Laura Bishop ,, 13 

29743 Kate Weston ,, 10 

19744 Loui.sa Taylor „ 15 

19745 Mary A. Pearce ,, 13 

19746 Kate Brayne ,, 9 

19747 Eugenie Lee ,, 13 

19748 BkrthaCliftON,W inchester 13 

19749 Annie M. Robbins ,, 13 

19750 Annie Beckingham ,, 13 

19751 Ernest M, Tarrant ,, 8 

19752 Caroline I lendy. Reading .. 13 

*9753 Alice M. Pierson,Winchester . 12 
19754 Laura Phillips ,, ..13 

*9755 Mary Coif ,, .,16 


9756 Edith M. Butt, W’inchester .. 

9757 Alice J Spicer „ 

9758 William G, Tarrant ,, 

9759 Hester Hoad ,, 

9760 Jessie M. Winkworth ,, 

9761 Ethel M. Pierson ,, 

9762 Marion F*. F'lench ,, 

9763 Kate Spicer ,, 

9764 Lucy Godrich ,, 

9765 Grace E. Glogan ,, 

9766 Georgina Grant ,, 

9767 lulith S.Marshman,Warminster 

9768 Fhuma A. Smith, Liverpool Rd. 

9769 May Etheridge, Winchester .. 

9770 Maria A. Moody. New Cross .. 

9771 Eva Andrews, Winchester 

9772 Lizzie May „ 

9773 Lily Tarrant ,, 

9774 Albert \V. Batchelor „ 

9775 Bessie Gibb ,, 

9776 Arthur Griffin ,, 

9777 Rose Scovell ,. 

9778 Alice M. Burt ,, 

9779 Rosina Hale ,, 

9780 William F'. Hale ,, 

9781 F'llen F'. Stopher ,, 

9782 Jessie Ross ,, 

9783 Henrietta F'. Lake ,, 

9784 Amy M. Coles ,, 

9785 Ibiuua J. Hale ,, 

9786 Alice M. Tarrant ,, 

9787 Lydia Burnett ,, 

9788 Charles May ,, 

9789 Eliza Lcwcock ,, 

9790 Emily Haddon ,, 

9791 Florence Robinson ,, 

9792 Agnes Godrich ,, 

9793 Blanche Jefferies ,, 

9794 Alice E. Clifton „ 

9795 Ellen Sworder ,, 

9796 Charlotte Eggar „ 

9797 Thomas Hancock ,, 

9798 Ethel K. Linforil ,, 

9799 Florence A. Winkworth,, 

9^ J ulia E. Hale ,, 

9801 Alberta L. Glogan, Wiuton .. 

9802 Edith B. Martin, Winchester.. 

9803 Blanche Hoad, ,, 

9804 F'lorence Griffin „ 

9805 Alice Hale ,, 

9806 Annie Haddon „ 

9807 Susan E.RliDFORD.Putney.. 
9B08 Helen Senelin, Chetlenham .. 

9809 Maud Redford, Putney 

9810 lidith Harvey ,, 

9811 Agnes Swinslow, Streathain 

9812 Lsabel Sanders, Cheltenham .. 

9813 Gertrude Steains, Putney 

9814 Grenville Sanders, Cheltenham 

9815 Lily Harvey, Putney 

9816 Mary Sanders, Cheltenham .. 

9817 Mary Redford, Putney 

9818 Henry A. Sanders, Cheltenham 

9819 Ella S. Rogers, Putney 

9820 Daisy Steains ,, 

9821 Alexander Sanders, Chelten¬ 

ham 

9822 F'anny L. Redford, Putney .. 

9823 Gertrude Jackson ,, 

9824 J osephine Sanders,Cheltenhaiu 

9825 Rose H. Redford, Putney 

9826 Constance Woodward, Chelten¬ 

ham 

9827 Ada Robinson, Barnes 

9828 Ada Sheparil, Cheltenham .. 

9829 Alice Duufee, Putney 

9830 Eleanor J ackson ,, 

9831 Nina Shepard, Cheltenham .. 

9832 Kate Earnshaw, Putney 

9833 Maud Jackson ,, 

9834 Ada hi idler, Cheltenham 
9833 Mabel Merriman, Putney 

9836 Lily Rae, Cheltenham 

9837 Sarah Speight, Pontefract 
^38 Kate Castelli, Putney 

9839 May Jay 

9840 Mabel Henley „ 

9841 Lily Hampton ,, 

9842 Raymond Burr ,, 

9843 Adelaide Brown, Ch« Itcnham 

9844 Edward Gilby, Barnes 

9845 Minnie Gilby „ 

9846 1-ranees limes ,, 

9847 Elspeth Innes „ 

9848 Minnie Oram, Manchester 

9849 Maria W. Adshead, Barnsley.. 

9850 Fannie Speight, Pontefract .. 

9851 Mabel Moxen ,, 

9852 Charles M oxen ,, 

9853 May Browne, Ripon 

9854 F'rank Browne , 

^55 Fhuily Husband, Pontefract .. 
^56 Francis Maw, Ripon 
9857 Lizzie Husband, Pontefract .. 
9856 A. Husband ,, 

9859 F'lorence I.Mackarness,Wheat- 

luy 

9860 Ch.irlotte P. Huckett, Market 

Harborough 

9861 Gertrude Bucknel, Southamp¬ 

ton .. 9 

9862 Nellie Bucknel, Southampton 7 

9863 Ethel Bucknel „ n 

9864 Bessie Beatson ,, u 

9865 Alice Pechell „ 18 

9866 Rosalie Longmore ,, 15 


9867 Su.sie Longmore, Southampton 16 

9868 Janet Hoare ,, 14 

9869 "Klary Hoare ,, 15 

9870 Joyce Lucy, Warwick .. ii 

9871 Richard Campbell, Warwick .. 16 

9872 Sybil Lucy ,, ..14 

^73 Linda Lucy ,, • • 15 

9874 Ada Lucy ,, .. 16 

9875 Cliarles Armstrong „ . 7 

9876 Walter J. Armstrong „ ••9 

9877 Henry \V. Armstrong ,, • • 13 

9878 Thomas A. Arm-strong ,, ..14 

9879 Marian E. Armstrong ,, • • 15 

'"'•Lucy How, Carshalton .. ii 

William A. How, ,, ••9 

; Cecily M. Grenfell, Taplow .. 10 
^ J Mildred L. Grenfell ,, •• 15 

9884 Lucy A. Highley, Warrington 12 

9885 GeorginaG.hloncriefl', Glasgow 14 

9886 Lilian Warren, Warwick .. 9 

9887 Erne.st A. Belcher, Dalston .. 11 

9888 Evelyn M. Grant, Southsca .. 9 

9889 Kate M. Dally, Loughton . 14 

9890 Eva Rudd, Durham .. 13 

9891 Annie Paine, Ramsgate 

9892 Susannah Paine ,, 

9893 Jessie White, Richmond 
9894jeanie F'. Cannon, Buckland 

9895 W. Fennell, Shooter’s Hill 

9896 W. Sioman ,, 

9S97 I. Haddock ,, •• *3 

9898 Beatrice M. Phillips, Croydon.. 10 
9859 Gertrude A. Blundell, ^falvern 12 

9900 Eliza M. Blundell 

9901 Mary G. Jones, Peckham 

9902 Edith M. Gibbs, Old Kent Rc 

9903 Lily Scales, Hertford 

9904 Mary Nicholes ,, 

9905 Edith Oram ,, 

9906 Sarnia J essop ,, 

9907 Louie Hayward ,, 

9908 Emily Roberts ,, 

9909 Grace Crouch „ 

9910 Sarah Turney ,, •• *3 

9911 Maggie 'Purney ,, 

9912 Maud Oram ,, 

9913 Mabel Scales ,, 

9914 Florence Campkin ,, 

9915 Agnes Baker „ 

9916 Lizzie Partridge ,, 

9917 Floriy Kent ,, 

9918 G. N. Caird ,, 

9919 Alan hIcMullen ,, 

9920 Ernest W. Chaplin ,, 

9921 William Tabor ,, 

5922 Edward Wickham ,, 

9923 Harold Nunn ,, 

9924 George Nunn ,, 

9925 Norman McMullan ,, 

9926 Frederick Gardener ,, 

9927 Augustus Hayward ,, 

9928 Sytfney Wickham „ • • 9 

9929 Flarold J. Sharpe ,, •• 7 

9930 Flora Wing, Bengeo .. 14 

9931 Bertha Scales, Hertford .. 14 

9932 F'lorence Bland ,, 

9933 Mabel Dear ,, 

9934 M. Blackwall ,, ..13 

9^ Alice Barber ,, .13 

9936 Nellie Partridge „ •• *3 

9937 Renric McMullen „ 

9938 Albert Campkin „ 

9939 M. R, Cornwell ,, 

9940 Lizzie Harvey „ 

9941 Agnes Harvey ,, 

9942 Herbert Nightingale „ .. 5 

9943 Sarah Scales •> •• 5 

904.1 Thomas Scales ,, 

9.,45 M.ay Ilott ,, 

9946 Agnes Hamilton, Bournemeuth 14 
9947Jossie llott, Hertford 12 

9948 Nellie Brett ,, .. 10 

9949 Lizzie Brett „ .. 12 

9950 Robert W. Brett ,, ..13 

9951 Lilian Harry ,, •• *3 

9952 Jessie Hamilton, Alnwick .. 15 

9953 Alexander Browne ,, .. ii 

9954 Amy Smith, Watlington .. 12 

9955 Minnie Wood, Clifton .. 19 

9956 Mabel C. F'lint, lidgba.ston .. 13 

9957 Lilian F. Wise, Reading .. 13 

9958 Effie P. Copland, Ayr .. 15 

9959 Lottie Cunningham, Dalston.. 14 

9960 Edith A. W'right, Edgbaston.. 13 

9^iEMIi-YV. GlHHON, i’ershore 12 
9^ Herbert R. Lysaght, Bristol .. 19 
9^3 Grace Lysaght „ ..17 

9^4 Rosalinile Lysaght. Mallow .. 13 
9^5 F'lorence A. Green, Huntingdon 20 
9^ Leonora J. B. Pepp^, Wimble¬ 
don .. 14 

9967 Arthur T. Pepp^, W’imbledon 9 

9968 F'red.H.G.W'arreu,Bovey'rracey9 

9969 Elizabeth S. G. Warren ,, 8 

9970 Fanny D. 53 kxby, F'msworth .. 6 

9971 Mary E, Bryant, Worthing .. 16 

9972 Mary Thompson, limsworth .. 10 

9973 Bella Cottman, Ringwood 17 

9974 Lillian Agate, Emsworth ... 15 

9975 Cecilia Ii. W.aters ,, 10 

9976 EllenV^C. Raymond, Emsworth ii 

r^7 l-Zdith Castle ,, 15 

9978 Elizabeth Gibbon ,, 13- 

9979 Emily F. Gibbon ,, 17 

9980 Mary J. Gibbon „ 19 

9981 Ellie 'Parrell, Mallow ,, .. 16 


AGE 

19982 Sarah Martin, Cork .. 17 

19983 Richard Belsh.aw, Limerick .. 14 

19^4 Augustus Bel.sliJiw ,, ..17 

19985 Sarah A. Bclshaw’ ,, ..10 

19^ Alice E. Plummer ,, ..10 

19^7 Fitzgerald Plummer ,, ..13 

19^ Elizabeth Shuuagh, Mallow .. 10 
19^John Shunagh „ ..18 

19990 Ida Smith, Nottingham .. 12 

19991 Emma Humphrey ,, .. ii 

19992 Edith M, Smith „ ..11 

19993 Lhilip I- H. Evens, Bristol .. 19 

19994 Seymour Chamberlain ,, .. 16 

19995 Marianne Chamberlain ,, •• *2 

19^ Ada M. L. Barker, Great 

Grimsby .. 13 

19997 Katherine W’ykes, Northamp¬ 

ton .. 16 

19998 Katie Hatherell, Bristol .. 15 

19999 Harriet Clarke. Nottingham •• 

20000 Ada Clark, Bristol .. 13 

20001 Minnie Carter ,, •• *5 

20002 Mabel Griffith ,, •• *7 

20003 Hvelyn A. bpratt. Mallow .. 19 

20004 Harmer D. Spratt ,, •• -5 

20005 Henry B. Spratt >• •• >'■* 

20006 Alice E. Plummer, Limerick .. 12 

20007 Jeanie G. Austen, Guernsey.. 12 

20008 M.ay Morrison, Norwood .. 12 

20009 F'rank Holman, Ore .. 12 

20C10 Alice B. Mathews, Brockley .. 17 

20011 Helena L. Mathews ,, •• 15 

20012 Thomas M. Mathews ,, .. 13 

20013 William F. Mathews ,, ..12 

20014 Lucy 1 £. Baker ,, . 13 

20015 F'rank L. Baker ,, .. i i 

20016 Ernest V. Baker ,, .. !• 

20017 May F. Baker ,, ..8 

20018 Margaret H. Crompton,, .. 12 

20019 Evelyn M.'I'lirner ,, ..10 

20020 Coraline J. Hill ,, ..16 

20021 Fritz Rcichclmann, New Cross 10 

20022 Florence Bell ,, ..10 

20023 William C. F'uller, Brockley .. 10 

2:024 W’illiam Soutar ,, ..12 

20025 Edward V. K el way ,, ..10 

20026 Jessie V. Kelway ,, ..7 

20027 Alaggie V. Kelway ,, ..6 

20028 Clmrlotte L. Fuller ,, .-13 

20029 Phoebe L, Fuller ,, ..11 

20030 Katie 1 . F'uller ,, .. 9 

20031 George Fuller „ ..7 

20032 Flarry J. Briggs, Great 

Grimsby .. 12 

20033 Florence H. Barker n .. ii 

20034 Harriet A. Green, Huntingdon 21 

20035 Marian Waters, Emsworth .. 14 

20036 Lucy Thomas, Carmarthen .. 10 

20037 Llewelyn Thomas ,, • • 9 

20038 Goronwy Thomas ,, ..8 

20039 Walwyn Thomas ,, .. ii 

20040 Ka'IK M. Hoolf, Camberwell 14 

20041 John Berry, Caledonian Rd. L. 18 

2w042 Grace James, Sutton ..13 

20043 William Houle, Sutton 

Common .. 14 

20044 Herbert T. James, Sutton .. 11 

20045 Ldith Hoole, Sutton Common 15 

20046 Annie Hoole ,. .. 13 

20047 Carrie Nelson ,, ..12 

20048 Frank S. Hoole ,, ..10 

.20049 Arthur P. Hoole •• ••17 

20050 Alice Stuart, Herne Hill .. 20 

20051 Amelia M. Ilcllyar, Denmark 

Hill ..15 

20052 M. Bridgman, Brixton .. 5 

20053 M. L. Bridgman .. ••7 

20054 W’alter Hatton, Highgate .. 9 

20055 W. G. H. Hatton, .. ..16 

20056 Arthur Smith, Fitzroy Sq., L. 15 

20057 Arthur Luscombe, Poplar •• 7 

20058 Tom S. Sparks, Brixton •. 7 

20059 Louisa Betts, Clapham .. 19 

20060 Mabel Hoole, Sutton Common 9 

20061 Jessie Atkinson, Clapham .. 12 

20062 Jessie Colwell, Brixton .. 14 

20063 Bessie Standage •. ..10 

20064 Minnie Guy ,, ..10 

20065 Ada Petersen n •• " 

2.066 Alice Mintern ,, ..16 

20067 Edith C. Keene, Herne Hill .. 14 

20068 Harold S. Day, Camberwell .. 7 

20069 Ernest S. Day ,, .-9 

20070 William I. D.ay ,, ..12 

20071 William Davies,Loughborough 13 

20072 William nine ,, .. 13 

20073 J ohn Barrett ,, .. 13 

20074 Harry K. Leuty „ ..14 

20075 Alfred W, Broad .• ..14 

20076 Samuel C. Wales ,, ,. 12 

20077 William G. Ewen ,, ••13 

20078 Lilly von Albedyll, Berlin .. 12 

20079 T. F. Godfrey, Brixton .. 14 

20080 Kate F'oad, Camberwell ,, 20 

20081 L. Dunkerly, Wandsworth .. 15 

20082 Rose E. Hellyar, Camberwell 18 

20083 Edith Lambert ,, .. 16 

20084 Robert Drury, Sheffield .. 18 

20085 Bernard E. Drury ,, ..14 

20086 Joseph H. Drury ,, ..10 

20087 Gilbert N, Drury, ,, ..12 

20088 Florence West, Aylesbury .. 4 

20089 Frederick West ,, ..14 

20090 Edith We.st ,, .. 8 

[T/tr List of Officers and Members u<iU 

be continued month by month.'] 
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_ THE “LITTLE FOLKS" HUMANE SOCIETY PRIZE ANECDOTE COMPETITION. 

J ijK-^AOR a Competition this month, in connection with The Little Folks Humane Society—open only to those who shall 
IpL have enrolled themselves as Officers or Members of the Society — Prizes are offered for the best Anecdote illus- 
trating Gratitude Exhibited by a Cat or Dog in return for Kindness shown to it; and the Prizes to be awarded 
are a Half-Gumea Book and an Officer’s Medal of the Little Folks Legion of Honour for the best Anecdote, 
and a Seve?i-Shilli 7 ig-a 7 id-Sixpe?i?iy Book and an Officer’s Medal for the best Anecdote, relatively to the a^e of the 
Co)npetitor, so that nO Officer or Member will be too young to try for this Second Prize. All Competitors*^musl be 
i ii 7 ider the age of 17 years. The Anecdotes must be certified as being True, as 7 uell as st)‘ictly oriifi7ial, by a Parent, 
Minister, Teacher, or other person of responsible position, and must reach the Editor on or before ‘\he loth of March 
(the 15th of March for Competitors residing abroad). Besides the two Prizes and Officers’ Medals, some of the most 
deserving Competitors will be included in a Special List of Honour, and will be awarded Members’ Medals of the Little 
Folk.s Legion of Honour. All communications — addressed to the Editor—should have “ Little Folks Humane Society 
Competition” written in the left-hand top corner of the envelopes ; and Competitors are desired to give either the numbers 
under which they appear in the Register of the Society, or the approximate dates of their enrolment as Officers or Members. 


OUGHT WE TO MAKE PETS OF UNDOMESTICATED ANIMALS (p, 58). 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. 

^vjj^HE question for consideration presents two sides, both of 
which must be looked at in order to arrive at the tmth. 
On the one hand, it cannot be denied that Undomesti¬ 
cated Animals have often by Kindness lost their natural dread 
for man without the assistance of any physical force. The very 
fish have been thus drawn from their watery haunts, till they 
would come at the call of their tamer, and eat crumbs out of 
the hand. The timid robin, drawn by the same influence, 
comes to our windows, and boldly demands his share of 
crumbs. The spider has been drawn out of his reserve by 
that magic power; and many more instances can be related 
to show the influence of Kindness. If then, by this means, 
and this means alone, an animal can be made a pet, there 
can be no wrong in making pets of Undomesticated Animals. 
On the other hand, however, let us consider it from a 
different point of view. Suppose a wild linnet is caught: 
the poor thing is almost frightened to death. It is put into 
a cage, perhaps within sight of its native freedom. Its small 
heart beats wildly at the expectation of release. It makes a 
dash ; but, alas ! it falls back bniisedand stunned by the iron 
bars. Again and again it renews the attempt, but in vain. 
Its beak is galled with attempting to get its head through be¬ 
tween the bars, and its wings are bruised with the continued 
dashing. At length it gives up in despair; and, indeed, it 
is no longer able to continue thus. It crouches down panting 
in the bottom of the cage, pines away for a few days, and, 
at last—as is often the case—dies ; its bright and humble life 
cut short by the thoughtless Cruelty of some person. It is 
the very same with all other Undomesticated Animals if .so 
treated. Some persons may, indeed, say, that they have 
tamed wild animals by force, and they make very loving and 
pleasant pets. But when w’e think of the suffering they 
must undergo till they become accustomed to man, half the 
pleasure in them is gone. The ends can never justify the 
means. We now have arrived at the answer to the question. 
It is this : We may make pets of Undomesticated Animals if 
we can win them to us by Kindness and of their own accord. 

John D. F. Gilchrist. 

Ca'n<e7i07n, Aitsir7tthc7\ Fift\ N.B. (Aged i 6 .^.) 

Certified by Andrew Gilchrist (Father). 


I 


SECOND PRIZE E.SSAY. 

(iTp SHOULD say no, we ought not, for I think it is both 
fii) wrong and cruel. It is wrong, because Undomesti- 
cated Animals have been provided something different; 
and cruel, because it destroys for ever their happiness, and 
too often their lives. How can we expect animals who have 
been accustomed to traverse the green hills and fields in 
perfect freedom, to enjoy being shut up in a very limited 
space, very often with hardly room to turn round, and no 
fresh air. God’s creatures should be cared for ; but to spoil 
their enjoyment for life is a cmel shame. Of course, there 
are a few exceptions to this rule, but they are very rare. 
They should be “glad and free.” This is what Longfellow 
says, and it were well if all the world over, animals and 


birds were as free and joyous as in his poem. But too 
often we see sights sad enough to sicken one. The caged 
lark, the shut-up squirrel, and many others, all longing Tor 
their own wild woods and dales. Then, if we can do a 
little to alleviate the sufferings of these poor wild animals 
and birds, let us try, for, at least, we need not keep any 
ourselves. When you think of the poor, wistful-eyed crea¬ 
tures, never being able to see their woodland homes again, 
do we not feel as if we could not do enough for them? 
The wild, untamed creatures cannot be happy in a small 
cage or other limited abode ; and to them, although we may 
not think so, as to all the other inhabitants of the world, 
“There is no place like home.” Florence C. Grundy. 

The Sycavi07-es^ Roystoyi^ Cavibs. (Aged 13 ^.) 

Certified by C. M. Grundy (Mother). 


LIST OF HONOUR. 

First Prize {Half-Gahiea Book), 7mtli Office}'s Medal of 
the''Little Folks" Legio 7 i of Ho 7 io 7 ir : —John D. F. Gil- 
CHRLST (i6|), Carvenom, Anstruther, Fife. N.B. SecoTzd 
Prize {Seve 7 i-Shilli 72 g-a 7 id-Sixpe 7 i 7 iy Book), 7 vith Officers 
Medal of the "Little Folks" Legion of Ho 7 iour : —Florence 
C. Grundy (13^),The Sycamores, Royston, Cambs.^ //<?7?<?//?- 
able Me}iiio 7 i, 7 uith Member's Medal : —K.ate Pickard ( 13 ), 
Barkerend Road, Bradford, ; Cecil M. Williams (13^), 
96, Wellington Buildings, Chelsea Bridge Road, Chelsea; 
Emily J. Brown (14), Tynedale Lodge,^ Weston-super- 
Mare; Mary B. Jone.s-Henry (13), Little Warley Rectory, 
Brentwood; May John (155), Young Ladies’College, Pielen- 
hofen, near Rati.sbon, Bavaria; Emma L. Prenner (13A), 
Young Ladies’ College, Pielenhofen, near Ratisbon, Bavaria; 
Francis E. L. Cuthbertson {i 42 ). 89, Lordship i^Park, 
Stoke Newington. 


The following are Extracts from Essays “honourably 
mentioned ”:— 

“ We ought to make no pets of any Undomesticated Animals that 
have not been born in captivity, for their Creator gave them their 
liberty, and to deprive them of it is cruel in the extreme, even 
though we may make great pets of them ; for animals have the same 
feelings as man, the only difference being that they have no reason¬ 
ing powers. If any of the readers of Little Folks have .some 
poor little lark or thrush or other English bird .shut up n a clo.se 
cage, open the door and let it fly away to enjoy itself among the 
sweet meadows.”— Kate Pickard (13). 

“We .should never attempt to confine an animal or a bird that 
has been accustomed all its days to a life of unre.strained freedom. 

. . . Few, perhaps, can imagine the intense misery that a bird 

must feel cooped up in a cage, when all its life it has had no other 
home but its nest, no drink or food but the limpid water of some 
trickling brooklet and wild berries. How ca7i a bird be happy in 
captivity, when its earlier days were pas.sed thus?”—C. Maud 
Williams (isJ)- 

“ All must feel that it»is a shame to keep Undomesticated .Animals 
for pets, and that if they were in the place of them they would 
be very very unhappy. Animals have been given to us to enjoy, 
they are a great pleasure to us, but how selfish of us if we make 
use of that pleasure by taking away their life in putting them in 
confinement away from their companions. Could a man be happy 
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in complete solitude ? . . . . Therefore we should treat Un¬ 

domesticated Animals as we should like to he treated it we were in 
their places.”— Emily J. Brown (14). 

“ If we can think of it in no other way let us believe that it is our 
duty to make animals as happy as possible, and this'we certainly 
cannot fulful by taking them from their early homes and caging 
them. 1 wonder what any child or grown-up person would say if 
they were carried off and compelled to live their whole lives in soli¬ 
tude, without even a kind word!”— Mary B. Jone.s-Henry (13). 

“In regard to animals born and bred in captivity, or brought 
from foreign countries—Love will tell us to care for such, and to 
make their lives as happy as possible—they are dependent on our 
bounty, and will repay us with as much affection as they are capable 
of; those which come from warmer climates cannot endure the 
cold, nor does the country to which they are brou§;ht supply them 
with the necessaries of life. Such as are born in captivity are 
generally incapable of providing for themselves ; therefore it is only 
right we should take care of them, and alleviate as much as po.ssible 
by our kindness the privations they have to endure. In short, in 
all our dealings let us act up to the one great principle, the true 


foundation of The Litti.k Folks Humane Society, unselfish Love 
and Kindness.” — May John (isJ-)- 

“ Could we doubt a moment that the light-hearted little squirrel 
which climbs from tree to tree, cracking its nuts and enjoying its 
freedom, feels happier shut up in a cage often scarcely large enough 
to move lightly about. . . . It is not only cruel to make pets 

of Undomesticated Animals because we deprive them of their own 
pleasures, but also because we often make them suffer through mis¬ 
taken food, difficult training, change of climate, by carelessness, and 
sometimes even by too much petting.”— E.mma L. Prenner (13^). 

“ If we take birds who have been used to fly wherever they wish 
they surely are not intended to be caged up in a small wire prison, 
where they are not allowed the use of their wings ; surely this cannot 
be the case? No, I can hardly believe for one moment that such 
things as this have been intended by their Master who created 
them. 1 believe that all animals, of whatever kind or whatever 
sort, have their office to fill, and that they are each made to be best 
suited for that particular office, and thus are not intended to fill any 
other. Therefore Undomesticated Animals ought not to be made 
pets of.”— Francis E. L. Cuthbertson (14^). 
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ANSWERS TO “NATURAL HISTORY 
AVANTING WORDS” (/. 64) 

FIRST PRIZE ANSWER. 

little bird figured on page 64 of this volume of 
Little Folks is, I believe, the Australian Flower- 
pecker, or as it is sometimes called, the Swallow 
Dicreum [Dicceiwi hinmdmaceuvi). It is a species of the 
genus of the dicoeides, and belongs to the great natural 
order of finch-like birds [FringilHformes). 'The dicoeides 
are to be found almost e.xclusively in India and Australia, 
only two species being found in Africa. The bird itself is 
remarkable for its small size (being scarcely as large as 
our wren), its brilliant plumage, and its shy and timid 
nature. 

'The male bird has the whole of the upper part a deep, 
glossy, blue-black colour, and the throat, breast, and under 
tail-coverts a fiery scarlet. The flanks are dusky, the bill 
blackish-brown, and the feet dark brown. The female is 
not so gorgeously coloured as the male, being dull black 
above, the wings and tail being glossed with steel-blue. 

It is a very shy and timid bird, loving the tops of lofty 
and leafy trees, where it cannot be easily seen, or its habits 
observed without the aid of a glass. This e.xplains the fact 
of its not being generally known, for there is scarcely an 
estate in any of the colonies of Australia in which it is not to 
be found. Its song is very sweet, and is continued for some 
time, but it is uttered so inwardly as scarcely to be heard 
from the tree-tops. 

The nest of this bird is a most beautiful one. It is purse¬ 
like in form, and is suspended by the upper part to the twigs 
at the summit of the tree. Generally it builds its nest in the 
branches of the coranthus, but it sometimes chooses the 
casuarince, or the beautiful myall or weeping acacia [Acac.ia 
pe7idula). It is made of the cotton-like down which is 
found on the seeds of many plants, so skilfully woven as to 
resemble a piece of fine cloth, and is pure white in colour. 
It lays about five eggs ; they are white, powdered over with 
very small brown spots. 

R. E. Fasnaciit. 

131, Stockton Street. Moss Side. (Aged 15L) 

Manchester. 

Certified by C. R. Lindsey. 


SECOND PRIZE ANSWER. 

'Fj^HE “Natural History Wanting Words" on page 64 
of the January Number of Little F'olks represents 
the Dicaeum, which is a common bird in Australia, 
although it is remarkably little known there, and has never 
been called otherwise than by its Latin name of Dicecuvi, to 
which is added Australian from the fact that it is only found 
in that country. 

It is a beautiful little bird, about the size of a wren. It 


feeds chiefly on insects, and there is a great difference with 
regard to colour between the male and the female, as the 
former has much brighter feathers than the latter. 

The cock bird lias a bright red throat and breast, by 
wliich it may be easily recognised, and its head, wings, and 
tail are of a dark blackish colour, enlivened by a gloss of a 
steel-blue colour, which adds much to the beauty of this 
little bird. The feathers of the female bird are dull, and are 
not nearly so beautiful as those of the male ; her head and 
wings are a heavy black, as the blue gloss is not shown 
except slightly on her wings ; her throat is a yellowish-brown 
colour, and her breast red. 

The reason why it is little known, although so common, 
is probably caused by the fact that it likes to build its nest 
on the top branches of a tall tree, well out of harm's way, 
and when hovering round its abode it cannot be recognised 
except by those who are acquainted with its habits. 

As may be seen in the picture, the nest is hung on the 
branch of a tree supported by twigs ; it is made out of a 
down-like substance, which is found after some flowers have 
gone to seed. 

The dicaeum’s eggs number from three to five; they are 
white, speekled with pale brown. 

'I'his bird’s song is extremely sweet and pretty, and it is 
continued for a long time ; but it is also very weak and 
faint, and makes a vivid contrast to other birds’ songs. T his 
little bird’s Latin name is Dicauin hrrinidhiacejrm. 

The diemum flies at a quick rate, and as it darts about 
from place to place it has been remarked to use its wings 
much more than other birds of its tribe. 

Isabel Constance Clarkf 

The Poplars^ York Toivn^ (Aged 13.) 

Farnhoro' Station^ Hants. 

Certified by Elizabeth S. Clarke (Mother). 


LIST OF HONOUR. 

First Prize {One Guinea Book)., with Officer's Medal of 
the "Little Folks''* Legion of Honour: —R. E. Fasnaciit 
(15.^), 131, Stoekton Street, Moss Side, Manchester. Second 
Prize. {S even - Shi Iling-and-Sixpenny Book), with Officer's 
Isabel C. Clarke (13), The Poplars, York 
Town, Farnboro’ Station. Hants. Hcnonrable. Mention., 
with Member's Medal: — Napier Cochr.ane (13.^,), Aldin 
Grange, Durham ; Mabel V. Blackman (144), “4, York 
Road, Lambeth ; Gertrude Brp:ton (12), Crescent House, 
Queen’s Crescent, Southsea; Mary F. Rogers (13), 22Ai 
Dorset Street, Baker Street, W.; Lilian F. Henry (15)] 
Little Warley Rectory, Brentwood ; James B. Maxwkli., 
(i4:i), 50, Petherton Road, Highbury, N.; Grace Barham 
(13J), 104, Hartfield Road, New Wimbledon ; William 
H. Band (ioJ), Grammar School, Coventry ; Albert M. 
Gardner (154)1 Cliurch Street, (boggeshall; Constance 
A. Nokes (i4f), 24, Brownswood Park, Hornsey, N. 
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PRIZE PUZZLE 


COMPETITION. 


The Rules and Regulaiions 7 -esPecting this Prize Competition 
appeared in the yanuary issue, and %vill be given also in the April 
Number, in which vuill appear the first Puzzles of a New Quarter. 

HOW TO PLAY GAME-PUZZLE No. i AS AN 
HISTORICAL GAME. 

the January Number we explained how to play this 
game with counters, without reference to history, but 
^ an interesting Historical Game can also be played on 
the same board by observing the following rules :— 

(i) Write the numbers i, 2, 3, 4, etc., as in the small 
diagram, in large readable figures on your board, and in such 
a position that a counter being placed upon the point does 
not cover it ; then in small letters (so that the counters 
cover them) write either the names of the historical person¬ 
ages in our Puzzle, or others which you may select. 

Start with twelve counters, and move one by one towards 
the Castle, as explained in January. The King of the Castle 
in this new game does not move at all, but has the power to 
“ challenge” the Knights twelve times, which he does thus— 
As the counters are being moved up he may at any point 
say—“ I challenge No. 6” (or any number he may select), 
the opposite player has then at once to declare the name that , 
will be found beneath the counter placed on No. 6, and if 
he calls the wrong name he loses the counter. Should the 
Captain of the Knights lose more than six counters in 
moving them towards the centre, it is King’s game ; but if 
he places six as near the centre as he can move (say on any 
of the points numbered i to 8), then it is Knight’s game. 

GAME PUZZLES No. 3.—This Game, an Animal Act¬ 
ing Charade Puzzle, is held over till next number, on account 
of the space required for our Extra Tie Prize this month. 

Junior Divesion.—Puzzle No. 3. 

TWELVE GEOGRAPHICAL MISSING WORD PUZZLES. 


A stands for.or Egean sea. 

B for.on the banks of the Dee. 

C for.where Italians bore defeat. 

D for.which State grows maize and wheat. 

E stands for.Isle in Polynesia found. 

F for.in Sweden, where mining doth abound. 

G for.river, near the Pyrenees it rises. 

H is for.ruins of Babylon here surprises. 

I suggests .... Island, in an Irish Lough it stands. 

J for.Mountain, which a prospect grand com¬ 

mands. 

K stands for.; Irish mountains find. 

L the river .... which in South Germany doth wind. 

*** The dots indicate the number of letters in the missing word. 

Senior Divlsion.—Puzzle No. 3. 

TWELVE GEOGRAPHICAL MISSING WORD SYNONYM PUZZLES. 

M stands for .... river; or “the sea”—where dwells the 
whale. 

N for.; " recent,” and “ a place of sale." 

O stands for .... ; bullock, and a form of “ we.” 

P indicates.in which “ Irishman ” and “ no ” we see. 

Q stands for.four arms in French one 

finds. 

R is for.“acourse” and “grain”—of various 

kinds. 

S stands for.“wit,” with garments here 

displayed. 

T suggests.“a tower,” and a bank where goods 

are laid. 

U stands for.“aloft,” and “ real estate.” 

V for.; “a hole,” and negative create. 

W stands for.“ copse,” and road o’er stream. 

Y shows us.of “you,” and “mankind,” dream. 


The dots indicate the number of letter.s in the missing word. 
PUZZLE No. I. — Senior Division. 

I. Hereward. 2. Mowbray. 3. Ingulf. 4. Adelais. 
5. John Gower. 6. Robert Manning. 7. Wat Tyler. 8. 
Robin Hood. 9. Clarence. 10. Gascoigne, ii. Oldcastle. 
12. Forrest. 


Senior Division. 

class I.—Consisting of those who have gained twelve marks :—Lily Adams, 
li. h. Arnold, s. Alexander, C. W. Arnott, M. Ashe, V, Borradaile, K. B.arra- 



Ilnmphery. M. Jukes, May John. G. J. Jones, M. Lloyd, M. A. C. Law, E. 
Maynard, M, J. Alarsh, B. Pople, M. Powell, M. Parks, E. Semple, E. Rantsay, 
O. Smyth, J. Campbell Smith, C. L. Smith, M. Secretan, G. Secretan, E. 
'I'aylor, C. '1 horpe, VV. Topliam, P. Thorne, E. J. Villar, M. T. Wunder, E. A. 
Warner, A. Wilford. G. Ward, W. E. Wallis, M. M. Youell. 


PUZZLE No. I.—Junior Division. 

I. Edmund Spenser. 2. Francis Bacon. 3. Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 4. Miles Coverdale. 5. John Locke. 6. Sir 
Christopher Wren. 7. John Hampden. 8. Vandyke. 9. 
Sir David Wilkie. 10. William Wordsworth, ii. George 
Stephenson. 12. Thomas Carlyle.—N.B. A slight misprint 
having occurred in the last three lights, all competitors are 
credited with these lights. 


Junior Division. 

CLASS I.—Consisting of those who have gained twelve marks;—T. Ander¬ 
son, M. Alexander, G. M. Blick, E. Boykett, P. Burne, E. Barrett, E. Borchardt, 
I*'. Brooks, W. Borchardt, H.S. Blunt, E. Barton, L. Bennett, M. Bates, J. II. 
Campbell, J. Ii. Costello, R. L. Candy, M. Cusse, C. Lopes de Castro, E. M J. 
Dods, W. Dove, F. Foulger, K. Foreman), B.Greenaway, E. Green, J. Gaiw.ay, 

I. E. Chapell Hodge, J Hall, M. Heath. M. Hunt. E. W. Hurst. M. Hartwich, 
M. Jones-Hen^', K. Hodgson, G. Hartwich, Maud John, E. Jackson, L. John¬ 
stone, F. Jamieson, P. M, Kirby, B. Law, J. M. Little, E. Lutwyche, W.J. 
Moulton, G. O. C. Morris, II. NIolesworth, A. Marsh, C. J. Nix, F. E. Neville, 
A. Owen, H. Per.sse. L. Peters, C. Pople, Eva Rudd, K. Rol)inson, H. Row, 
L. Stoneham, Lily Stibbs, H. Dudley Smith, A. Stoneham, A. .Solomon, E. 
S anley, G. Semple, L. Timannus, A Tiedie, C. M. Williams, M. T. Wunder. 

CLASS II.—Consisting of those who liave gained eleven marks or less:— 
G. Arnett, E. Arnett, M. Arnett, W. Barlier, R. Byng, M. Berger, P. p'rench, 
E. French, A. C. J. Horne, J. Heneage, Wilmot John, Miriam John, E. 
Knight, C. MTherson, F. Newman, J. W. Parks, S. H. Short. F. Taylor, E. 
Tliornton. 

PRIZE LIST (Fourth Quarter). 

Senior Division. 

The First Prize of One Guinea is divided between W. R. 
Buckley (16), Kenyon St., Ashton-under-Lyne, and .Alice 
Law (15), 5, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, each of 
whom gain the full number of marks, and will receive books 
to the value of los. 6d. each. The following competitors 
each gain one mark less than the above— 

M. Berfllt, R. Barton, A. Ellerton, A. Hamilton, K. Harrison, M. Harrison, 
May John, M. Proctor, M. Scheghnan, M. Stevenson, F Schenmn. H. Trow¬ 
bridge, M. Wunder, and L. Waterhou.se. 

The above are requested to send in solution to the Extr.v 
“Tie” Puzzle given below, and the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th prizes 
and medals will be awarded to those who are most successful 
in solving the Tie Puzzle. 

Junior Division. 

We congratulate our young competitors on the fact that 
no less than 37 gave full number of marks this quarter. 
Their names are given below, and they are requested to send 
in solution to the Extr.\ “ Tie” Puzzle given below, and 
the Prize and Medal winners will then be selected from those 
who send in the most nearly correct solution— 

T. Ander.son, L. Beimett, V. Borradaile, F. Burne, 11 . Blunt, J. Bates. C. 
Bolt, E. Borchardt. L. Cussons, C. Crawford, J. Davies, E. Dods, J-.. Drake, K. 
1 -ordhani, W. Finlayson. L. Forrest, R, Garratt, J. Hodge, Una Haigh, R. D. 
Harris, M. John, M. E. King, A. C. Lillie, B. Law, M. More, L. M'Givney, W. 

J. Moulton, A, S, Millar, E. Ryan, R. Rowe, E. Stibbs. A. E. Simpson, F. 
Timanus, J. Trenth.am, N. Winch, E. Wise, W. G. Yates. 

Extra “Tie” Puzzle, Junior and Senior Division. 
Solutions to be sent only by those whose names are 
mentioned above, and to be forwarded in a separate envelope, 
marked “Tie Puzzle” in left-hand top corner of the 
envelope, on or before March 8th, upon receipt of which the 
Editor will award the Prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

A Peer, Poet, Novelist, and Dramatist. 

I. A pericarp ; an old measure. 2. An exorbitant interest 
on money. 3. .A novelist, biographer, and critic, born in 1794. 
4. A proper name for a hare. 5. Repercussion of sound. 
6. King Stephen erected a cross here, and the town was hence 
called in his honour. 
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MENTAL HISTORICAL SCENE. 

FEAST is going on within a large building. Outside 
a chariot stands waiting. Presently a man comes 
out, gets into the chariot, and drives to the banks of a small 
river, where several officers and soldiers are waiting. He 
does not seem able to make up his mind to cross the river 
or not. "If I do not cross it,” said he to one of his friends, 
"lam undone ; if I do I shall bring great trouble upon my 
country. ” After thinking a little longer, he exclaimed, '' The 
die is cast." He plunged in, swam 
across, and was followed by his men. 

Marion H. Matraveks. 

(Aged 12.) 

Avan Housey Mei/is/uim, Wilts. 


SQUARE WORD. 

* HE wind-flower. 

2. Only in a name. 

3. To issue from. 

4. An inorganic substance. 

5. Upon, an adjective, a bubbling streamlet, 

6. A Roman female name. 

7. Arabic, a name, a pronoun. 

, King Street, Woolwich, Kent. PERCY F. TlIOMAS. 

(Aged 16.) 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

* HE central letters read down¬ 
wards give the name of an 
English queen. 

I. A consonant. 

2. One who lives a secluded life. 

3. A lake in Europe. 

4. A French empress. 

5. An English queen. 

6. A country in Germany. 

7, An island in Europe. 

8. A girl’s name. 

Christina B. Douglas. 

(Aged ii^.) 

Vicarage Cottage, Bray, 

Maidenhead. 

HIDDEN PROVERBS. 

(t.) 

A A A D D E E F I I I M M N 
NNOORTTTW 
(II.) 

aaceeehiiiimn n ns 

S S T T T V 
(III.) 

A B E E E F K L L O O O OP 
R U Y 

Alfred George Webb. 

4, Seaton Street, Chelsea, S. W. (Aged 14^.) 

RIDDLE-ME-REE. 

« Y first is in living, but not in dead ; 

My second is in tin, but not in lead. 

My third is in love, but not in hate ; 

My fourth is in Hilda, but not in Kate. 

My fifth is in platina, but not in gold ; 

My sixth is in bought, but not in sold. 

My seventh is in lost, but not in found ; 

My eighth is in earth, but not in ground. 

My ninth is in dog, but not in cat ; 

My tenth is in lean, but not in fat. 

My eleventh is in Helen, but not in Mary ; 

My whole is the name of a famous missionary. 

Lillie R. Nelson. 

Lythavi House, Shortheaih Road, (Aged 15.) 

Erdingtm, near Birmingham. 



MM 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
Y whole is a county. 


My 4, 6, 7, 8, II, 9, 10 IS a 


glass. 

12 is a girl’s 

My 8, 9, 10, 4, 5, 

name. 


My II, 2, 13, 14, 

2, I is a large 

town. 


My I, 2, 4, 12, 8, 

11, 9 means re- 


markable. 

My II, 12, 8, 2, 6, 3 is toil. 

My 8, 6, 3, 14, 9, I is a load. 

Jane Taylor. 
(Aged 13.) 

Mebose Villa, Edgbaston Road, 

BaiIsalhea th, Birmingham. 


PI CT'O li 1A L A CR OS'l' IC. 

The initials of the various objects, beginning 
with that of the whole, give the name of a well- 
known city. Emily Pearce, 

Holly Lodge, York Road, (Aged isf.) 
Trinity, Edinburgh. 


BEITEADED AND REVERSED 
WORDS. 

Y first is a sailor. Reverse 
me and I am a small quad¬ 
ruped. Behead me and I am a pre¬ 
position. 

2. My first is a fruit. Behead me 
and I am a seed. Behead me again 
and I am a species of monkey. 

3. My first is a negative. Reverse 
me and I am a weight. Curtail me 
and I am the sign of the infinitive 
mood. 

4. My first is a verb. Reverse me and I am a carpenter’s 
tool. Behead me, and put on a letter, and I mean reverence. 

Ethel Watts, 

189, Church Road, Islington. (Aged 13a*) 


SINGLE ACROSTIC. 

'HE initials read downwards form the name of an island 
in the West Indies. 

1. A town in Somersetshire. 

2. A garden tool. 

3. A river in India. 

4. A town in the north of England. 

5 - A group of islands in the Mediterranean Sea. 

6. An animal. 

7. A town in Russia. 

8. A river in the w'est of England. 

Evelyn Crowder. 

6, Spencer Hill, Wimbledon. (Aged iib) 



















ANSWERS TO PRIZE SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS (Vol. XVI.,239, 303, 348). 

(FOURTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION.) 


I. Ilananeel. Tower of (Neh. iii, i; xii. •39.; Jcr. xxxi. 38; Zecii. xiv. 10). 
Hanaii-eel, hl-hanan, who killed Luliini, brotlier of Goliath (2 Sam. xxi. in; 

pi'i” "■•'O took part in rebellion ofShechein against Abinie- 
leui, (jaa! (Judges ix. 26—45); tree famous in history of Solomon, Almug or 

Xii, ^ ”• »-''nie of 

Ash (Isa, xhv. i.d, IIill of Gaash, on north side of which Joshua was l)urieci 
Indies 11. 9I.—3. (a) Hphron, who sold to Abraham the field 
and cave of Machpejah on the death of Sarah (Gen. xxiii.; xxiv, 1) ; (i) Mount 



X / - ... ....wov- «vi.,ue concerning I’ctcr and the other 

Apostles was followed by the Sanhedrim (Acts v. 34—40).—6. (n) The Partridge 
(i Sam. XXVI. ; Jer. xyii. n); (d) Achan, who, having taken of the accursed 
things of Jericho, caused the defeat of Israel at Ai (Josh. vii. i—12); (c) Tartak 
(2 Kings xvn. 31); (rf) Minnith, to which extended the slaughter of the Anmio- 
nites by Jephthah (Judges xi. 33); (tf) Olympas (Rom. xvi. 15); (y) Shemer 
(i l>ihgs XVI. 24). Initials—P. A, T, M, O, S—I’atmos—to which St. John was 
Dam.siied (Kcv. i. 9), and where he had the visions described in Revelation). 
—7. {a) Insect, Bee (Dcut. i. 44; Judges xiv. 8; Ps. cxviii. 12 ; Isa. vii. 18); (1^) 
I mpleiimnt of husbandry. Yoke (Numb. xix. 2; Dent, x.xi, 3; i Saiiu vi. 7; Jcr. 


A polios, Jiilas.-^, Ararat, where the Ark, in which were Noah and his faiiiiiy, 
rested ((Jen. viii, 4), and where the two sons of Sennacherib fouiui refuge after 
the murder of their father (2 Kings xix. 37; Is. x.xxvii. 38); ‘‘ I.and of Armenia ” 
yiiiargmal reading, Ararat; Ar of Moab (Num. xxi. 28; Dent. ii. 9; Isa. xv. i); 

.. j j.j _ Rain, battering (lizek. iv. 2 ; xxi. 22); Amraiii, 


Ar-a-rat.- 


iji, 2), slain for making himself king in Solomon's room (i Chron. i. 5, ii, 18; 
n. 13 25) ; (/;) Ilagar, mother of Ishmael, father of the Ishmaclites (Gen. xvi. 
^16 ; xxi. 13, 18); (c) Ilaggai (H.ig, i. ik—12. Ham, who showed disrespect to 
nis father (Gen. ix. 22, 24, 25), and gave his name to Kgypt (P.s. Ixxviii. 51; cv. 
23 ; cvi. 22: Mani-an, hanged on the gallows prepared tor Mordecai (listhcr 


moon, worshipped as a god (Dent. iv. 19; xvii. 3; Job .xxxi. 26, 27), obeyed 
Joshua (x. 12, 13); {d) Aijalon, or Ajalon, city, fortified by Rchoboam (2 Chron. 



fuller of Hadadezer, King of Zobah, smitten by IkVvid.^fesse^TiVTor'Khio- 
V/ of Hadadezer (2 Sam. viii. 3—10).—18. Ancestor c^f A bralnii^ 

Kelt (Gen. xi. 18—21; i Chron. i. 23—27); Altar, Kl-Bethel, built by Jacob 
because God .ippeared to him when he lied from Ksau (Gcii. xxxv /• .xxviii 
Bashemath, daughter of Ishmael (Gen xxxwi '’—4)' 
ise (Gen. xxi. o—i d —m /.»i c:,, _A*" 


appeared to him 
18— 22); Reiiel, son of 



ipear 
have 
traded 
, slain 

TJivid /PiitliTvA/-. -J';—“■»•. «o.iz, loimuer ol family of 

s 'o'nfor’ i,Pi7,^en v,!i,?s 

alomr^wiVll'ih^r’ jiuigc, son of Samuel, whose wickedness,’ 

along AMth that of Ins brother, cau.scd the Israelites to desiro .-i n.,.r t, c-.;.'. 


viii. 1—5, 19, 20) 
who bore same name as town 


his brother, cau.scd the Israelites to desire a king (j .Sam’ 
(fi) wife of Hezron, grandmother of Tekoa (r Chron. i. -a)' 
. „ ... ....me as town m which Amos was born (Amos i. i), and to which 

behmged the wise woman sent by Joab to intercede with David for Ab.salom 
(2 Sam. XIV. I— 20).—23. (u) A wonii (P.s. xxii. 6); (fi) Wood, of liphraim where 
Absalom s incn fe 1 (2 Sam xviii. 8); Wormwood, name given in Rev "-Iii ii fo 
the star which fell upon the waters.—24. Ophir, descendant of Shem (Gen. x. 

^ Chron. 1. 17—23); Ophir, noted for its gold (r Kings ix. 28; xxii. 48 - 
I Chrom XX1.X. 4; 2 Qiroii viii. 18; i.x. 10; Job xxii. 24; xxviii. 16; Ps xiv 0)’ 
than which a man should be more precious in the time of judgment imon 
Babylon (Is. xm. i2).-25, {«) The palm (Ps. cxii. 12; Cant. viL^, cic.) • /! 

I i.sidia, m which was Antioch, where Paul was received by the^GeiililesVbut 
^ I?’ 50); .(c) Peter (St. .Matt. x. 2, iIvc.; (tf) 

1 crsia (Esther 1 3, 14. 18, 19; n. 17, &c.); (f) Pisgah, where Balak and Balaam 
-stood to curse Israel (Num. xxni. 13, 14). Final.s-M, A, R, A, H—Marah, or 
Mara, by which name Naomi desired to be called (Ruth i. 20).—26. Manoah 
father of Samson (Judges xm. 22-24); Mano, Maon. city of Judah (Jo.sh. xv. 55) 

also place where David hid himself from Saul (i Sam. xxiii. 24. 23)__ \ih 

' St.John iii. 12). -2a (a) Ash (Isa. xlV.' 14); 
(^) Kenaz (Gen. xxxvi, 15. 42 ; i Chron. 1. 53); Ashkenaz (Gen. x. 1—3).-^. 



way of .salutation (2 Sam. xx. 9); ncglectecl in time of mourning (2 Sam xix 
ler. xh. t; : xlviii. •:7V—77 T’lirim n'cili.-r oA_ .,.,1 . ir-;. ‘ U-, 


f 1 1,. ’ ... , . •?* iNiueroi onccnem at tune 

of rebellion against Abimclech (Judges i.\. 30, 31); Bui, month in which House 
of God was completed (i Kings xi. 38). 


The Award of Prizes luas printed in last month's number (/. 126). 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF "STORIES TO WRITE” AND "THE ‘LITTLE 

FOLKS’ CRAYON BOOK,” 

[The folloioing is a complete list of the various Childrens Hospitals and kindred Inslitutions in the United Kingdom among 
7 ohich the copies of " Stories to Write" and “ The Little Folks Crayon Book"—also numerous articles of work, 
ti'c., sent in competition during 1883— 7 e^(?/T distributed at Christmas, The Editor need hardly tell his readers how 
greatly their books and work were appreciated by the little suffering patients who received them; and he tenders to 
them, on behalf of the recipients as ivell as of the Secretaries of the various Institutions, most hearty thanks.'] 


I.ONDON HOSPITALS AND INSTITUTIONS. 

'The East London Hospital for Cliildren; tlie Belgrave 
Hospital for Children ; the Cheyne Hospital for Children ; 
the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children ; the Hospital for 
Sick Children, (jreat Ormond Street ; the North-Eastern 
Hospital for Children ; the Royal Hospital for Women and 
Children; the Samaritan Free Hospital for Women and 
Children ; University College Hospital (Children’s Ward) ; 
Victoria Hospital for Children ; the Infant Infirmary, Creche, 
and Home, Stepney Causeway ; the Hospital for Hip 
Disease in Childhood ; the West London Hospital (Children’s 
Ward) ; the West hind Hospital for Epilepsy; Great 
Northern Hospital (Children’s Ward) ; St. Thomas’s Hos¬ 
pital (Children’s Ward) ; St. Pancras Infirmary ; London 
Hospital (Children’s Ward); North-West London Hospital 
for Women and Children ; the Tottenham Hospital for 
Children ; Nazareth House, Hammersmith ; Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem; Charing Cross Hospital (Children’s 
Ward) ; St. George’s Hospital (Children’s Ward) ; St. 
Mary’s Hospital (Children’s Ward); London Homoeopathic 
Hospital; (juy’s Hospital (Children's Ward); King's Col¬ 
lege Hospital (Children’s Ward) ; Royal Free Hospital 
(Children’s Ward); Westminster Hospital (Children’s Ward); 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital (Children’s Ward|; St. Stephen’s 


Day Nursery, Westminster; Seamen’s Hospital Society; 
London Fever Hospital; the Foundling Hospital; the 
Orphan Working School; the Ale.xandra Orphanage ; the 
Asylum for Idiots ; the Asylum for Fatherless Children ; the 
British Orphan Asylum ; the Infant Orphan Asylum; the 
London Orphan Asylum ; the National Orphan Home ; 
the Royal Albert Orphan Asylum ; Home for Working 
Boys, Spital Square, E.C. ; Home for Incurable Children, 
33, Maida Vale ; and Princess Mary’s Homes. 


COUNTRY INSTITUTIONS. 

They were also sent to the Children’s Hospitals, or to the 
Children’s Wards in the principal Hospitals or other Insti¬ 
tutions in the following cities and towns Ipswicli; Liver¬ 
pool ; Birmingham ; Belfast ; Edinburgh ; Nottingham ; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Dublin ; Exeter ; Bradford ; Ealing ; 
Sydenham ; Aberdeen ; Yarmouth ; Cromer ; Lowestoft ; 
Wallingford ; Wolverhampton ; Cork ; Warwick ; Reading ; 
Manchester ; Kingsholm, near Gloucester ; Bournemouth ; 
Coventry ; Bristol ; Margate ; Southampton ; Plymouth ; 
Leicester ; Norwich ; York; Sheffield ; Wakefield; Ports¬ 
mouth ; Halifax ; Hull ; (Glasgow ; Leeds ; Devonport; 
Rhyl, North Wales ; Farningham ; and Londonderry. 












Questions and Answers; 
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\The Editor requests that all inquiries and replies intended for 
insertion in Little Folks should have the words “ Questions 
and Answers" written on the left-hand top corners of the 
envelopes containing the mi] 

Prize Competitions, &c. 

Paint Box, Thakombau, Prince Pimpernel, N. 
Cohen, K. E. Styan, Fairy, Jollie, A Tipperary 
Girl, S. F. G., A Wild Flower, May, Bunny.— In 
Competition No. VI. (for readers of Little Folks of the 
age of fourteen and under seventeen) one or more designs 
may be sent in. The number, size, shape, &c., are left 
to the discretion of the competitors. In Competition IV. 
the scrap albums tliemselves may be either boiiglit or made 
by the competitors.] 

Literature. 

Adeline Edisbury wishes to know the author of the 
following verse: — 

“ The bark that held a prince went down, 

The sweeping waves rolled on ; 

And what was England’s glorious crown 
To him that wept a son ? ” 

Emer would like to know whether the event of the conse¬ 
cration of Pulaski’s banner, related in Longfellow’s poem 
called “ Hymn of the Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem,” was 
real or fictitious. If real, who was Pulaski? 

Sappho writes to know the author and title of the fol¬ 
lowing lines : — 

“ Rapt in reverential awe 
To sit, self-governed in the fiery prime 
Of youth, obedient at the feet of law. 

Games and Amusements. 

Tadpole writes, in answer to Arabi Pasha, as to how to 
play " E.xpert Angler” : — " The game may be played by either 
four or si.x players. Six of the fishes are put in the pool in 
the centre of the table, and the remainder are divided 
equally among the players, each of whom takes a rod and 
places his ' pond ’ or share of fishes on his left hand. The 
game then begins by two opposite players fishing in each 
other’s ponds. As soon as one has hooked a fish he says, 

‘ Caught! ’ and while it is on the hook he must guess ' odd ’ 
or ‘ even.’ He then looks at the bottom of the fish, and if he 
has guessed right, he puts it in his own pond ; both players 
then fish in the pool. So long as the guesses are right the 
same players continue to play, but they must fish in pond 
and pool alternately. An angler exposing the number before 
guessing loses his fish, and it is put in the opposite pond. 
To finish a game you must empty the pool or pond ; the 
players having the most fish win.” -Answer also received 
from CilERUBINA, 

Work. 

Cherubina writes in reply to Lilian’.s inquiry that 
‘ ‘ P(m-wipers can be made by taking three or four pieces of 
cloth and cutting them together square, or round, and some¬ 


times three-cornered. Sew a button in the middle, and 
make a little pattern in silk round the button. A good 
way also is to take forty or fifty ends of wool, cut them all 
the same length—three inches—and roll up in a piece of 
cloth so as to make it look like a bundle of rags. It makes 
the wiper neater if it is fastened round at each end by a piece 
of ribbon.” Answers also received from R. F. Williams, 
Maggie G. Trump, and Veronica. 

Cookery. 

J. McLaren writes in answer to the inquiry of Bruvvn 
Eyes as to how to make short cakes:—“Take one pound of 
best bread flour, half a pound of butter, and a quarter of a 
pound of light moist sugar. Melt the butter before the fire 
till quite liquid, and then stir in the sugar and flour byclegrees. 
When the ingredients are well mixed, turn out on to a baking- 
board, and roll out till about one-eighth of an inch in thickness: 
cut into cakes of any size, prick with a fork, and place the 
cakes in a tin lined with writing-paper. Bake in a quick 
oven for twenty minutes.” Answer also received from M. 
Edisbury. 

General. 

Mythology would be glad if any of the readers of 
Little Folks could tell her the proper way to rear up 
young orange-trees from the seed in Irish climate. 

Fairy writes, in answer to Eve’s question, that Becket 
compared himself to our Saviour. Answers also received 
from N. jELLicoRSE, S. A. B., Fionnuala, E. Nicholson, 
M. Swan, Sunbeam, Bessie, Clicker-dick, A Lover of 
“Little Folks,” G. A. Blundell, D. P. Goring, 
Iona, Queen Mab, Myrtle, Tittens, Forbe.s, Butter¬ 
cup, J.M.E., Heather and Harebicll, Sappho, and May. 

Veronic.\ writes, in answer to A Linen R.\g’s question, 
that the best way to press blue flowers is to put them in 
dry paper, and place a light weight on them, so as not to 
press the colour out. Newspaper keeps them better than 
blotting-paper. 

Pimpernel wishes to know the origin of the phrase “ By 
hook or by crook.” 

Natural History. 

With Answers hy the Editor of the “ Live Stock Journal and 
Fanciers' Gazette." 

1 * 2 dith Pillers and Key and Terissa would be very 
pleased if any readers of Little Folks could tell them what 
is the best food for doves. —[Old wheat, millet, canary, tares, 
and a little hemp-seed occasionally; the latter not much.] 

.-\UTUMN Leaves would like to know what is the best food 
for a rose-ringed parakeet, and how ought it be treated; 
also, are they delicate, and do they talk at all. —[All parrots 
can talk more or less, but with parakeets it is generally 
“ less.” Feed on mixtures of almost all seeds, but avoid much 
hemp-seed or meat. Give a little fresh fruit now and then.] 
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PICTURE PAGE WANTING WORDS. 


« GUINEA BOOK and an Officer’s Medal of the Little Folks Legion of Honour will bd given for the best 
short and original Description of this picture. A smaller Book and an Officer’s Medal will be given in 
addition for the best Description relatively to the age of the Competitor; so that no Competitor is too young to 



try for this second Prize. To avoid any possibility of mistake, and for the guidance of new Competitors, the full 
Regulations are given : — 


I No Description must exceed c;oo words in length, and each must be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. The Descriptions must be certihed as strictly original by a Minister, Teacher, P.arent, or some other responsible 
person. 

q. All the Competitors must be under the age of sixteen years. . , , u r .t 

4. Descriptions from Competitors residing in Great Britain and Ireland must reach the Editor on or before die 
loth of March next; in the case of Descriptions sent from the English Colonies or from Foreign C.ountnes an extension 

of time to the 15th of March will be allowed. , . ^ -n 1 

5 In addition to the Two Prizes and Officers’ Medals, some of the most deserving Competitors ^\lll be included 

in a special List of Honour, and awarded Members’ Medals of the Little Folks Legion of Honour. ^ 

6 . Competitors are requested to note that each envelope containing a Description should have the words Pictuie 

Pase Wantin<^ Words ” \\Titten on the left-hand top corner of it. . , • 1 

N.B. -Competitors are referred to a notice respecting the Silver Medal which is printed on page 113 of this volume. 
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WRONG FROM THE FIRST. 


By the Author of "Mr, Burkes Nieces,” “ May Cunniugham s Trial, ’ “ Paws a/id Claws, Crc, Cfc. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE DOCTOR. 

U T on the 
next morn¬ 
ing Adela 
remembered 
that there 
would still 
be a great, 
perhaps an 
insurmount¬ 
able, diffi¬ 
culty in her 
payingavisit 
to Sir W. 
O—. How 

ever could 
she go there 
without the 
knowledge 
of the maid 

whom Mrs. Holt was sure to send with her.^ Of 
course, she was never allowed to go out by herself, 
and of course a servant accompanied her to her 
drawing-class of a day ; the same servant, equally 
of course, would call for her and take her to Miss 
Lang’s. How would it be possible, then, for her to 
call at Sir W. O—'s on her way ? 

Perhaps, after all, she should not be able to carry 
out her plan to-day, and before she could do so 
Angelo’s bones would have settled. 

She had gone to sleep the previous night full of 
hope : nay, full of certainty. Overlooking this huge 
obstacle she had believed herself secure of success, 
and felt as if she had already engaged the services 
of the first surgeon in London to cure Angie, and 
was even counting the days till the cure should be 
completed, when suddenly she remembered that she 
could not call anywhere between the two houses 
without Hannah the maid’s knowledge, and that 
if she knew she would be sure to tell her mistress, 
•and that nothing would induce her—Adela—to 
condescend to the meanness of asking or bribing 
her not to do so. 

She came down to breakfast in a pitiable state of 
disappointment and anxiety, her cheeks flushed, 
her hands actually trembling with excitement and 
worry. 

But no one noticed her state. Uncle Timothy 
was busy with his breakfast and his newspaper, 
and Mrs. Holt w^as too much engaged with worries 
of her own to have leisure to attend to other people. 



i “It is very vexatious,’ Mrs. Holt said, “and I 
really don’t know what to do. Here has Hannah 
gone and got a sore throat. She can’t leave her 
bed. Who, pray, is to finish making up the 
drawing-room covers, or to take Adela to her 
drawing-class ? ” 

She spoke as if it were everybody’s fault, and she 
were a much-injured woman. 

But Adela’s heart sank within her. What was 
the use of excellent plans and good omens if this 
was to be the end of it, and she was prevented 
from leaving the house ‘ at all by a housemaid 
having caught cold 1 Alas ! on what small things 
the destiny of our lives depends ! 

For to cure Angie was Adela’s little world just 
now. 

“Could not John go with her?” asked Uncle 
Timothy. 

“ Yes ; and make up the drawing-room chintzes 
too,” replied Mrs. Holt tartly ; “ he is just as fit for 
one as the other—a great gawky boy. If you would 
have a regular respectable butler, as I am always 
wishing you, Mr. Holt, it might be of some use. 
1 hope I know better than to send Adela wan¬ 
dering about London with John trudging after 
her. I don’t think ]\Ir. Herbert would have en¬ 
trusted his daughter to any one who would do 
ihat.^^ 

“Might I not go in a cab, perhaps ?” Adela asked 
timidly, the timidity being caused by her great 
desire to go. 

But Mrs. Holt’s face elenred a little, and she 
answered in the kind manner she always had when 
addressing Adela. 

“ That is not at all a bad idea. Of course you 
could not go in a7iy cab, but there is one man we 
always employ—Sykes. I will send for his cab. 
John will go on the driving-seat.” 

Alas ! John on the driving-seat was as bad as 
Hannah by her side. Certainly nothing could be 
done to-day, and every day and every hour 
Angelo’s bones were settling. A deep gloom fell 
over Adela, and she felt more inclined to take 
Myra’s unhappy views of life than she had ever 
in her life been before, except, perhaps, on that 
sad evening when she first heard that her father 
; was to leave her. 

I But if a deep gloom fell one moment, it was 
I penetrated and illumined by the most brilliant 
sunshine the next; for .Mrs. Holt, after a pause, 

, spoke again, and her words were to this effect— 
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Yes, John can go on the box to the class, which 
is the longest drive, but he can’t be spared, at 
one o’clock, when you leave it. It is but a short 
distance from your drawing-master’s to Miss Lang’s, 
and Sykes shall call for you at one o’clock and 
take you there. In the afternoon I will fetch 
you home.” 

Adela hardly understood the full amount of her 
good fortune as she first heard the words spoken. 
It seemed hardly possible that such good fortune 
should actually hav^e befallen her. But the doubt 
was only for a moment ; her energetic, hopeful, 
spirited nature received good fortune as its due. 
She never despaired unless she knew for certain 
that.-the bad ??z 7 {sf happen, as she did when her 
father joined his regiment. Then the ardour of her 
feelings plunged her into utter misery, but only for 
a time. That very ardour roused her from the 
misery to renew life with fresh hope and spirit. 
Not that her love for her father diminished, but it 
acted as a spring to make her determine during 
his absence to exert herself for his sake, while she 
looked forward with joyful certainty to his return. 
She could not retain a little burst of happy 
laughter when she took in the full meaning of Mrs. 
Holtzs words. She looked at Myra for sympathy 
in her rapture, for it was actual rapture that she 
felt. But Myra had no quick aptitude to catch the 
lights and sunshine of life ; she had not penetrated 
Adela’s thoughts and wishes ; she had no hope of 
her engaging a doctor’s services on that day more 
than on any other; and she understood neither the 
despair that her cousin had passed through, nor the 
triumph she now felt, which was shining in her eyes 
and covering her face with smiles. 

Failing to meet with sympathy from Myra, Adela 
turned her sparkling eyes towards Angie, the un¬ 
conscious hero of all her dreams. He was uncon¬ 
scious, but still, still, all she was hoping, wishing, 
planning for him, all that she expected that very 
day to do, must somehow be felt by him, and his 
spirits would rise joyously, though he knew not why 
they did so. 

Alas I no; Angie was putting up his little 
trembling lips, ready to cry at the thought that his 
Adela would be away from him for the greater part 
of that morning. 

But Adela was too happy to be depressed by the 
want of sympathy in her companions. In the joy 
of her own heart she could do without sympathy, 
pleasant though it would have been. 

.Still, for Myra’s sake, if not for her own, she 
must contrive to let her know before she went out 
what she was going to do. Myra must not be 
deprived of the happy waiting that would be hers 
when she knew that on that very day Adela would j 


I visit the great surgeon, and arrange with him to- 
I pay Angie a visit on the following Thursday—only 
two days off; for on Thursday afternoon Mrs. 
Holt was going to a party, and at five o’clock 
the children would have the house to them¬ 
selves. 

Angie should not be told yet, as she hardly knew 
what he would say to a doctor’s visit, but Myra 
: must have every joy and hope that it was in Adela’s 
power to bestow on her. 

Accordingly she sought her as soon after break¬ 
fast as she could in the schoolroom, but to her 
I dismay found Miss Brown already amved. Adela 
I ought to draw that morning, as she was to be at her 
class before twelve; but instead of that, she sat down 
to write French translatio'ns. 

Miss Brown read a French book aloud, and the 
girls wrote down an English translation as she did 
so. 

When Miss Brown began, Adela nudged Myra’s 
knee with her own, by her eyes drew her attention 
to the sheet of paper before her, and then Avrote 
very legibly:— 

“I am going to the doctor’s. I have arranged it alt 
capitally, and Angie shall be cured.’’ 

And then as Miss Brown continued to read, Adela. 
scribbled rapidly— 

" I shall call on my way to Miss Lang’s, and shall tell 
him to come on Thursday.” 

After that she crushed her paper together in her 
hands, and saying, “ Oh! I have no time to do this 
to-day ; I must attend to my drawing,” darted out 
of the room, but not till she had seen in Myra’s 
astonished glowing countenance that she had 
suddenly awakened to the knowledge of the wonder 
and joy that day was to contain for them. 

Yes, for one moment Myra looked radiantly 
happy, and it sent a thrill of delight to Adela’s 
heart to see her face, with youth, joy, and hope 
suddenly restored to it, and by her. 

Surely she would be able to cany on this good 
work, surely her efforts would be crowned by 
success, and through her Angelo would be given 
health, and Myra happiness. While her beloved 
father fought gallantly for his queen and his 
country, his absence, so deplored by his daughter,, 
was to be made the means of bringing all manner 
of good to the children of his dear dead sister. 

Adela danced with delight, and laughed gaily 
even in the solitude of her own chamber, as these 
sweet delicious thoughts filled her mind. 

“ Am I not a happy girl ? ” she cried, grateful and 
joyous, “ when even mj^ sorrows turn to good, and 
bring happiness to others.” 

By-and-by she had to go to her drawing-class,. 
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and she left the house without an opportunity of 
exchanging a word with Myra. But that did not 
matter. She had been able to make herself fully 
understood, and she knew that if, even after the first, 
Myra's fears weighed down her hopes, and to a 
certain extent gloom resumed its reign in her 
heart, still it would only be to a certain extent, and 
hope and glad expectation must penetrate that 
gloom, and make Myra on this day a far happier 
girl, giving way far less to morbid feelings than 
was her wont. 

While she put on her things to go out, Angelo 
bore her company. He looked so sorrowful at her 
leaving him for some hours, that she longed to tell 
him what she was going to do. But she did not 
dare. She was so afraid of disappointment for 
Angie, whom she loved, that the love and fear 
actually made her cautious and prudent, and she 
laid aside for the occasion her usual impulsive 
rashness. 

Angie was very quiet, and presently told her 
that he was making-believe he did not mind her 
going, and then, after a while, he gave a little 
chuckling laugh, and seemed quite comforted ; but 
Adela was by no means sure that she was pleased 
at this, or that she thought these make-believes 
such a very good plan, if through them Angie ceased 
to care for her absence. 

‘•Why, Angie,^’ she said, almost reproachfully, 
“there is no use in the real if with these make- 
believes of yours you could make believe that you 
didn’t love me.” 

“No, I couldn’t !” he cried, with a laugh, and 
giving her a great hug and many sweet kisses ; 
“ that is why I laughed, Adela. I made believe I 
didn’t care for your leaving me, and then the 
words came. Here they are, Adela ! ” 

And he repeated quite triumphantly— 

“On tip-toe I tread, 

And laughter is dead, 

Hush-a-by, hush ! there’s an end of our joys ; 

“ For nobody knows. 

When Adela goes. 

How sad is the house for this smallest of boys.” 

“ There, Adela; that is what came of my making 
believe that I did not care for your going.” 

And Adela rewarded him with twenty kisses for 
the loyalty of his affection. 

When she joined her class, she had, perhaps, 
never drawn so well in her life. Instead of being 
inattentive, as might have seemed natural, consider¬ 
ing howentirely her mind was pre-occupied, she threw 
the intensity of what she felt into her work. In 
fact, she could hardly have got through the hour at 
all had she not done so, but she drew with energy 
and force, because her whole being was so full of 


fire, that on whatever she did she must expend 
it. 

With sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks, and a 
heart beating very fast, she stepped into the cab 
which stood waiting at the door at one’o’clock, and, 
almost in a whisper, directed the man where to 
drive her : not to Miss Lang’s, as she ought to have 
said, but to Sir W. O-’s, in-Street. 

The time seemed very short since she had entered 
the cab when she found herself stopping before the 
great surgeon’s house, and with scarcely any delay 
shown into a room where patients waited to go in 
turn to his study. 

Adela knew nothing of his hours, and it was 
curious, therefore, that she was the very first person 
to arrive on this day, and, therefore, the very first 
to be ushered into his presence. Before she was 
called in several other patients had appeared, and 
she would have felt shy of these strangers, and 
ashamed of being the only young girl alone there, 
without mother or friend, if she had had leisure to 
think of herself at all, but she was thinking a great 
deal too much of Angie for that to be possible. 

When she found herself in the doctor's study, and 
face to face with the doctor, for the first time 
her presence of mind forsook her, and she had not 
an idea what she ought to say to him. 

His surprised eyes regarded her, and then looked 
round, evidently expecting to see some elder 
person with her; she was an unusual patient to 
visit him alone. A young, slight, aristocratic-look¬ 
ing girl, very well dressed, and with her pretty 
speaking face full of emotion and excitement, Sir 
W. O-was fairly posed. 

And then, though she stood there beaming, 
sparkling, and blushing, she had not a word to say 
to him. 

He begged her to sit down, and asked her in the 
blandest manner what he could do for her, speak¬ 
ing slowly, so as to give her time to recover herself. 

But Adela was not even conscious of the care 
and consideration he was showing. She did not 
sit down, because she really did not hear him invite 
her to do so ; and when she spoke herself, it 
seemed to her that she was the first to break the | 
silence. 

“ I have come about my little cousin,” she cried, : 
almost breathless. j 

Stranger and stranger ! This young creature was ; 
not even visiting him for herself, but on behalf of a , 
creature yet younger—her little cousin. Who did 
she belong to ? But his well-trained countenance 
no longer expressed surprise, nor did he interrupt 
her. He-only smiled, and looked encouraging. 

“He is a cripple. He was not born so : it was 
an accident; and we believe you can cure him.” 
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‘‘When did the accident take place?” 

“ Oh, that I don^t know. It was several years 
ago.” 

“ How old is he ?” 

I never heard. I forgot to ask. He is quite a 
little fellow, very soft and fair and young. It is not 
possible that his bones are settled. Will you come 
and see him on Thursday at five? Do come, please.” 

“Can he not 
be brought to 
me?” 

“Oh, no, we 
could never 
manage that; 
and Thursday 
at five is the 
only safe time. 

Oh ! pray do 
come then ; 
you can, can¬ 
not you ? ” 

And then 
she clasped 
her hands, 
and turned 
glowing eyes 
of entreaty on 


him. 


“I 

am not 

sure. 

I must 

first 

consult 

my book.” 

“ Oh ! do 

not 

consult. 

pray 

do not! 


We could not 
_« 

She stop¬ 
ped, covered 
with blushes. 

She was ashamed to speak to him of his fee, 
and yet she must not allow him to consult. It 
would be dishonest when she had only a guinea 
to pay him. 

Sir W. O-was more and more puzzled by his 

visitor, but he had very little time to give to her, and 
therefore he had to bring her to the point at once. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, “who sent you 
here?” 

. “ No one sent me. I came of myself.” 

. “ And is your little cousin an orphan, then ? Has 
he no parents? Does he live; with you? And if no. 
o)ie sent you,,why did you come to me ?” 

“1 came because I thought you could cure him.’’ 

“ Where does he live ?” . 

Adela, delighted, gave the address. There could. 


the question : he 


SHE CRUSHED HER P.VRER TOGETHER" [p. 194). 


be only one reason for asking- 
meant to come. 

“It must be on Thursday at five. Remember ; 
that is the only safe time,” she cried, full of joy. 

But as she spoke the doctor was turning over 
the pages of a London Directory, in which the 
names and addresses of the people who live in 
London are given. His quick eye found in a 

moment what 
he wanted, but 
it seemed just 
like magic to 
Adela as he 
next repeat¬ 
ed the address 
she had given 
him, and add¬ 
ed to it her 
uncle’s name, 
—“Timothy 
Holt, Esq.” 

He shut up 
the book. 

‘‘\’'ery well,” 
he said. “Mr. 
Holt, I sup¬ 
pose, is your 
little cousin’s 
father? 1 will 
write him a 
line on . the 
subject.” 

“Oh, no, no! 
you DiHst not 
do that ! He 
would not let 
you come, for 
they do not 
think it ne¬ 
cessary. You 
must see him without their knowing anything at all 
about it.” 

“ My dear young lady, that is impossible.” 

“ Would you let a thing like ihat^'" with the finest 
scorn, “stand in the way of Angelo being cured ? 
She is a step-mother: she says it is not worth the 
trouble ; and nothing will be done, and his bones 
will settle, and he will be a cripple for life. You 
can’t be so cruel—with that kind face of yours, 
you can’t ! ” 

Tears burst from Adela’s eyes as she spoke. 
She was too much excited, too keenly disappointed, 
to reflect on what she was saying, but uttered her 
thoughts as they arose in her mind. 

This great London doctor’s face did look very kind 
when a benevolent smile parted his lips at her words. 
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‘‘ I am really extremely sorry that I cannot help 
you, but it is quite out of the question,^’he said. “If 
you can persuade Mr. Holt to send for me or any | 
other surgeon, y’ou will find any one of us most , 
anxious to cure Angelo. But believe me, my dear 
young lady, that in all probability you are mistaken, 
and that if a doctor were required Mr. and Mrs. 
Holt would have sent for one long ago.” 

“ She is his step-mother.” 

“ That cannot make any difference. Wicked 
step-mothers only exist in books. Depend upon it. 
Master Angelo would do no better with a doctor 
than without one. And now I am very sorry, but I 
really have not a moment more to spare you. Good 
morning.” 

A bell on the table was sounded, giving one 
clear sharp twang, and at the same instant the door 
opened, and Adela found herself, almost by no will 
of her own, as it seemed to her, moving from the 
doctor’s presence to the passage outside, shut out 
there “ in the cold,” with all her hopes destroyed. 

She was bitterly^ disappointed, and felt more 
inclined to sit down on one of the hall chairs and 
indulge in a good fit of crying than to go away. 

However, she knew this could not be done ; so 
swallowing her tears and subduing her sobs, she 
got into the cab, and was driven off on her way to 
Miss Lang’s house. The first act of the little 
drama she had so carefully planned was over ; the 
curtain had fallen ; and the principal performer 
of the piece was in despair. 

But to despair was not in Adda’s nature. It is 
true that the very intensity of her feelings made her 
sink very^ low, when disappointment first came, down 
into such a fathomless abyss that you would have 
thought she could never rise from it again ; but 
rise she did, and in a very short time also, consider¬ 
ing the depths she had to rise from, and with a face 
as bright and a hope and resolution as dauntless 
as before her fall. 

She never said to herself, “There is nothing 
more to be done,” but alway^s asked the question, 

“ What is to be done next ?” Something, of course, 
and quickly too, lest Angelo’s bones should settle. 
That was the only thought that caused the Giant 
Despair to loom in the distance with an aspect that 
seemed to say he might one day overwhelm her— 
tne settling of Angie’s bones. But for those bones of 
his, her hopes would have been brilliant as ever. 
Time was what she wanted, and time was just the 
one thing she could not have. With time, she was 
certain she could do anything, could trample on any’’ 
impossibilities, but this keen fear only made her 
more determined to act and to conquer. If she 
could not have time, she must do without it: that 
was all. Angelo imest be cured, and it was only- 


through her that the cure could be brought about; 
therefore she must do it, with time or without. 

And so before she had reached Miss Lang’s she 
was in almost as good spirits as when she left 
her drawing-class, although in the interval all her 
plans and hopes had been rudely overthrown. 

Her cousin received her very kindly-, and there was 
time for a pleasant conversation about old days and 
old friends before luncheon. Miss Lang knew Hester 
and her parents, the village, the dear house with 
its pretty garden, and, more than all the rest, knew, 
loved, and respected Major Herbert. Adela was 
inexpressibly soothed by an hour’s chat with her of 
all these beloved places and people, and by much 
talk about her father, calculating as to where he 
would be now, when he would reach the scene of 
war, and how soon she might expect his first letter. 

She had no one at her uncle’s to whom she could 
speak of all this, and the pleasure of doing so, even 
accompanied as it was by the pain of absence, was 
very great, while the interest banished from her 
mind for the moment the one thought which had 
occupied her so much of late—the thought of her 
little crippled Angie and of his being cured. While 
eating her dinner, this thought, however, recurred 
to her with all the more vividness from its having 
been superseded by others for a while, and she 
sometimes wondered if it would be of any use to tell 
Miss Lang about it and ask her advice. 

She feared not, for grown-up people were terribly 
tiresome, she thought. Myra had said everybody 
took her step-mother’s part, and perhaps Cousin 
Anna would do so, and would say, with the doctor, 
i that nothing could be done for Angie except by" 

I Mr. and Mrs. Holt, and would approve of Sir W. 
O-’s heartless refusal to act. 

Yet, after dinner, when they had returned to the 
drawing-room, and Miss Lang sat down to her 
embroidery", while Adela amused herself by looking 
over some books of photographs, her hopes rose 
again for a few moments, in consequence of the 
turn the conversation took, 
j “ I am sure you will try to be of any use to 
your cousins that y-ou can,” Miss Lang said; and 
Adela’s heart beat fast with the thought of the use 
that she was trying to be. Might she venture 
to tell Miss Lang.’’ and would she assist her? 
Bright visions of that lady herself summoning Sir 

W. O- to her own house, and Angie meeting 

him there, flashed across her brain ; and she 
almost held her breath as she gazed with eager 
asking eyes on her cousin, listening as she had 
hardly ever listened before for her next Avords. 

“Poor children! they’’ are behaving so very 
badly-,” were the much-longed-for next words ; and 
Miss Lang paused, and gave quite a deep sigh. 
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Adela could hardly believe her ears, and actually 
found it impossible to muster up any reply. 

‘‘ I felt glad when I heard you were coming,’’ 
continued Cousin Anna, “ for 1 am sure you can be 
of use to them, and show them how very naughty 
they are. Angelo is such a little fellow that he 
follows Myra’s lead ; but if you can influence Myra, 
you will indeed be doing a good work.” 

But how ? in what way ? ” said Adela, when 
amazement at last allowed her to speak. 

You can hardly have been in the house even a 
few days without noticing how very badly they be¬ 
have to their step-mother. Poor thing ! they make 
her life quite miserable. They are not only ill- 
tempered and naughty, but they are determined 
not to like her, and treat her as if she were their 
enemy, instead of their best friend, which they 
could make her at once if they chose. She was so 
anxious to love them and be loved by them when 
she married. I hardly know any one whom I pity 
more than I do poor Mrs. Holt.” 

In one instant Adela shut up her heart against 
Cousin Anna. She would tell her nothing, and she 
would pay no attention to anything she said. She 
felt the most lively indignation, and was only 
restrained in its expression by that little awe 
which she had always felt for the lady. How 
cruel, how hard, how unjust she was to blame 
those poor children instead of their unkind step¬ 
mother ! If she said anything more, Adela deter¬ 
mined to repeat poetry to herself, and divert her 
mind from hearing her. She would not be guilty 
of the disloyalty of even listening to things ut¬ 
tered against those dear cousins to whom she had 
pledged herself, and whom she would never for¬ 
sake. And when she thought how Miss Lang 
might have assisted them, how, through her means, 
Angie might have ceased to be a cripple, and 
recalled the lovely visions she had so lately in¬ 
dulged in, then Adela felt inclined to run out of 
the house, to slam the hall door after her, shake 
the dust from her feet, and never, never speak to 
Cousin Anna again. 

Meantime, her cousin continued to say— 

‘‘And if you find that by gentle influence and 
good example, dear Adela, you produce no effect, 
it might be the best plan to speak quite openly to 
Myra, and point out' to her what she is doing, and 
the wretched consequences that must follow the 
indulgence of her bad bitter feelings. With regard 
to poor little Angie, if you can make him love you, 
I am sure you may soon persuade him to be a good 
boy, and to do all this would make your father’s 
absence and your London visit a beautiful thing.” 

While she thus spoke, Adela’s employment was 
to repeat ‘‘ Shakespeare” to herself, losing the mean¬ 


ing of lier cousin’s excellent advice by doing so, 
and having got thus far when she stopped 
speaking— 

“ Had I a tongue to doom my brother’s death. 

And shall that tongue give pardon to a slave ? 

My brother slew no man, his fault was thought. 

And yet his punishment was bitter death. 

Who sued to me for him ? who in my wrath 
Knelt at my feet, and-” 

But here Miss Lang’s speech ceased, and Adela’s 
quotation came to an abrupt conclusion also. 

And so by these foolish means Adela prevented 
herself from receiving sound, sensible, Christian 
advice, from asking for the help she really needed, 
both for herself and her cousins; and from that 
minute, perhaps, the path was definitely taken that 
led to the sad events I shall soon have to tell you 
about. 

Poor Adela ! And yet she was a clever girl; 
and she had not only good abilities, but the still 
more valuable quality of good sense, if she would 
only allow herself to be guided by it ; she was also 
very affectionate and warm-hearted, but unfortu¬ 
nately, she was so eager and impulsive that, her 
very affections sometimes led her astray, because 
she gave herself up to them entirely. 

And so once more I say, very sorrowfully, poor 
Adela! 



CHAPTER VIII.—NEVER DESPAIR. 

ISITORS were just then an¬ 
nounced, and there was no 
further opportunity for good 
advice and “ Shakespeare ” 
that morning, and not very 
long afterwards Mrs. Holt 
called to take Adela away. 

Adela much disliked walk¬ 
ing with her. There was 
an appearance of friendship 
in this tete-a-tete, in this meeting at the house of a 
mutual friend and returning home in each other’s 
company, from which she revolted, so she made 
herself as disagreeable as possible, contradicting 
the false friendliness by every word and look as 
far as she possibly could, as well as by her whole 
manner. 

As they approached the house Adela’s heart 
sank within her. She thought of Myra’s disap¬ 
pointment, and how it was her fault that it was to 
come upon her. She reproached herself for never 
being able to resist acting from impulse—blaming 
herself for this when it led to only a small error, 
because it affected one she loved, while she was 
quite unconscious of the fault in larger matters, 
when it really became of very great importance. 
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If only she had told Myra nothing, llien this 
return home would not have been half so pain¬ 
ful. There was but one part of her day’s work 
of which she thought with any satisfaction, and 
that was the fact that she had said nothing to 
Angelo ; and if she had reflected, she would have 
seen that this reticence was her one piece of 
thoughtfulness and self-restraint, and by seeing 
this, might have learnt a useful lesson in her 
own character, and got a good hint for her future 
conduct. 

But this never occurred to her. 

And so, with sad slow steps, she entered the 
house that she left a few hours before full of joy 
and anticipated triumph. 

I She did not, however, find Myra in that state of 
hopeful expectation which she had feared, and 
shrank from disappointing ; on the contrary, she 
appeared to be gloomier than ever. She was 
sitting on the school-room floor, her chin touching 
her chest, her head was bent forward, and the 
comb that secured her hair behind had come out, 
so that it was all hanging about her. Her hair was 
almost black, and surrounding her face as it did, 

I it made her usual paleness appear even more 
marked. She had great black rims round her 
j eyes, and the expression in them was like that of 
j an animal in pain. 

: Adela sprang forward, Oh, Myra! ” she cried, 

■^‘are you ill 1 What is the matter.? ” 

Myra turned her wild miserable eyes on her. 

“ He won’t come,” she said, not as one asking a 
•question, but stating a fact. 

“ No, he will not,” Adela replied sorrowfully. 

I knew it!” cried Myra, almost triumphantly. 

I I felt it. No good ever happens to us ; no good 
■can happen to us. We are only steps? 
j Adela could not help shedding a few tears at 
I this—it sounded so utterly hopeless, but her bright 
; spirits rose against a desponding view of life, and 
she combated it stoutly. 

‘‘ I don’t think so,” she said ; “ you cannot be 
■only steps. Your father is real, and you were 
soniethinf^ else before you became steps. You 
are the same as you were before, only with 
the addition of a step-mother,” cried Adela, by a 
great exertion of common sense resisting the in¬ 
fluence of Myra’s manner and the mysterious 
■dread of being a step. -‘It can't make any difference 
in what you are? 

Myra only shook her head. 

Tell me about your failure,” she answered. In 
her present state of mind success would have been 
perhaps more painful than failure. 

Oh ! ” cried Adela impatiently, for failure was 
to her a disgusting thing, and her bright spirit was 


i only at home in-success and joy, ‘'you can just 
know how it was without telling. He questioned 
' me so that a little thin edge of the truth came oul 
' —a glimpse of the fact that he would have to come 
without anyone knowing ; and that was enough for 
, him. He would have nothing to do with it. So 
like a man ! It was of more consequence who 
asked him to cure Angelo than that Angelo should 
be cured. I have no patience with such heartless 
etiquette. I almost wished him to be a cripple 
himself, that he might know what it was.” 

“He is not a cripple,” replied Myra, very 
gloomily. “ he is neither a cripple nor a step. 
None of them are ; and so they don’t know what it 
is. Nobody feels for us, or will do anything for us.” 

“ Don’t talk so ; it is silly, it is wrong. 1 am sure, 
quite sure, we shall think of some other way. I 
do not give in for a moment, not for a moment. 
Angie shall be cured.” 

“ It is easy to say that, but all the same Angie is 
a cripple.” 

“ It is intolerable ! ” Adela cried, walking about 
the room in an agitated manner. “And it is a 
Christian country, and children are left cripples, 
and not a doctor will put out his hand to help 
them ! It would be better to be heathens and 
savages, with a missionary among us. Would a 
missionary in Tahiti wait for a boy’s step-mother to 
ask him before he did good either to his body or his 
soul.? Our senseless manners and forms make us a 
thousand times worse off than the wildest savages.” 

I’hen a silence fell on the two girls, which, of 
course, Adela was the one to break. 

“ Myra,” she said imperiously, “ I won’t let you 
despair : you must not : it is wrong. You shan't 
wish you were a savage. It is impossible but 
what we must succeed if we really try.” 

“ There is no good us trying. I never try.” 

“It is too bad of you! I can’t bear it!” cried 
Adela; and she burst into tears ; then, ashamed 
of her weakness, she dried them, and added, 
smiling, “ But I must, of course. As Hester says, 
there is no such thing as not bearing. Oh, Hester ! 
I wish I had you now; you would help us.” And 
Adela thought with a longing thought how refreshing 
Hester’s matter-of-fact good sense would be, as 
compared with Myra’s unreasonable despair. 

But Myra was more roused by the unusual sight 
of Adela in tears and breaking down, than she had 
been by all her spirited counsel and sanguine talk. 

She got on to her feet, picked up her comb from 
the far corner of the room where she had flung ir, 
and quietly knotted up her hair. 

Adela looked at her haggard young face with great 
compassion. She tried to think of something that 
might comfort her, and the sweet image of baby 
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rose up in her mind, and quick as thought she 
resolved what to do. 

Come with me,” she said softly; and taking 
Myra by the hand, she led her from the room into 
the nursery. 

Baby w’as in her cradle, fast asleep. Nurse had 
left her for a few minutes in placid slumber while 
she went downstairs to get her own tea. 

Myra’s face cleared unconsciously, and the girls 
stood soothed and pleased by the cradle, watching 
the little lovely one. 

The two pair of kind eyes fixed on her penetrated 
into baby’s tender soul, and by some sweet influence 
awoke her. The blue eyes, transparent as water on 
a summer day, opened, and returned the kind 
glances bent on them. The fair rosy face was in 
one moment all dimples, and baby stretched out 
her fat soft arms to the girls with a loving laugh. 

How delighted they were, and Adela not more 
so than Myra, perhaps hardly so much. It was 
Myra who lifted the small darling from its downy 
pillow,who nestled it to herbreast,and pressed softest 
kisses on its cool cheeks and sweet pouting mouth. 

If Adela had only remembered then whose baby 
the little sister was—if she had only tried to lead 
Myra to kinder thoughts of the mother through her 
love for the child — she might have in that instant 
laid the first stone of a goodly edifice, and secured 
for herself a share in the blessing promised to the 
peacemakers— 

“ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.” 

This, the brightest and best of all the promised 
blessings, to be called the child of God, poor 
Adela missed, though many were the opportunities 
given to her for obtaining it during her London 
visit. Full of eager hopes and thoughts for helping 
her cousins and doing them good, it never once 
occurred to her to be a peacemaker ; the one self- 
evident thing that was in her power she neglected 
to do, the duty that stood staring her full in the 
face she passed by unheeded, stretching out useless 
hands towards those that were beyond her reach, 
and so evidently not intended for her to perform— 
yes, even when that sweetest of peacemakers, 
baby, lay in Myra s arms, and might have led her 
with a softened heart towards its mother. 

“A man’s best things are nearest him, 

Lie close about his feet; 

It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet." 

But while Myra kissed and fondled her little 
sister, and the love that she drew into her whole 
being with every kiss at once raised and subdued 
her, the nurse returned from her tea downstairs, 
and with dismay in her face, bustled up to her. 


‘‘ Begging your pardon, young ladies, this won’t 
do,” she said hastily. Mistress has given me the 
strictest orders not to let you touch baby ; and if 
you please you mustn’t come into the nursery at 
all, unless I am here. It is as much as my place is 
worth if you do : it is, indeed.” 

And she took baby—not too gently, perhaps, in her 
haste—from Myra’s arms, for the little creature set 
up a pitiful cry as she did so, and stretched out 
caressing hands towards her sister as she was 
hustled away. A gleam of triumph brightened 
Myra’s eyes as she did so, but it was the triumph 
of love, and Adela would rather see it there than her 
wonted gloomy despondency. 

She could not keep silence, though Myra gave 
baby up without a word. 

“You are very cruel, nurse !” she cried, “and you 
have hurt the darling, which we never do.” 

“ It is not my fault, miss,” nurse replied, quite 
civilly. “ I have my orders, and I must obey them. 
You are a very nice-spoken young lady ; and it is 
no wish of mine to keep the pretty dear from her 
sister, but I have my orders, and I must carry 
them out.” 

“ Come away, Adela,” Myra said. “It is only all 
of a piece ; it would have been odd if it had not 
been so.” 

“ That is no reason why it should be so,” Adela 
answered sturdily. However, I’ll come away, for 
there is no use staying here.” 

She made a dart at the nurse and baby as she 
spoke, and left some glowing kisses on the plump, 
fair, rosy cheek ; and nurse smiled very good- 
humouredly on her, and danced baby towards her 
quite encouragingly. 

“You see,” she explained, “it’s only since Miss 
Myra set herself on fire, out of spite like, that 
mistress is frightened to let her come near the 
darling. I never saw a lady more wrapped up in a 
child than baby’s mamma is in her.” 

The girls went sorrowfully to their rooms, as it 
was time to dress for the evening, and even Adela’s 
spirits sank a little when she thought of meeting 
Mrs. Holt again. The evenings, or that short part 
of them which they spent in her society, were exceed¬ 
ingly irksome to Adela. All her life had been spent 
among those she loved and who loved her. Her 
friends had perhaps been few, but she had had 
nothing but friends. To have daily intercourse 
with a person whom she not only did not like, but 
actually disliked, and was always talking against 
when not in her presence, was inexpressibly dis¬ 
agreeable to her. To Uncle Timothy she had no 
objection, though she did not think she could ever 
grow fond of him ; but Uncle Timothy never left the 
dining-room till the girls had gone upstairs to bed. 
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While Myra was confined to her room it was 
quite a relief to Adela that she could spend her 
evenings with her, but Myra was well again now, 
and the evenings in the drawing-room had to be 
resumed, much to her annoyance. The fact was that 


Adela was allowing such a dislike to Mrs. Holt 
to rankle in her mind, that it had become painful to 
her even to be in the same room with her, sharing 
thus in Myra's feelings, though she only did so for her 
sake and Angie’s. Her heart was overflowing with 
love and kindness at the very time that she “nursed 
this wrath'' of hers “to keep it warm,” so that 
she was quite blind to the truth, and did not see 
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that this dislike and repugnance were just as 
thoroughly unchristian as any other dislike or 
repugnance could be, even independently of the 
fact that to Mrs. Holt, as the mother of her cousins, 
the wife of her uncle, and the mistress of the house 


in which she was staying, she at least owed respect 
and obedience, and, if possible, affection. 

When the girls were alone in the drawing-room, 
during the interval that Mrs. Holt devoted to the 
nursery, I\Tyra said in her sad manner, which was at 
once so depressed and so depressing, “ Of course, 
you have not thought of anything.^” 

It was dreadful to Adela to have to admit that 



" MVKA KISSED . . . HER LITTLE SISTER” {/>. 200 ). 
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she had iioi^ and, influenced by Myra’s manner, ' 
her heart sank within her. But she was determined | 
to resist any approach to despondency. She would 
7iot be beaten down. She intended to raise Myra, 
and was resolute that Myra should not, instead of 
this, depress her ; so she smiled with forced cheer¬ 
fulness, even while she said, ‘‘No, not yet; but I 
shalir 

Myra shook her head. >x 

Their conversation was now soon put an end to 
by Mrs. Holt coming down from her nursery, 
and the rest of the evening was dull and con¬ 
strained. Mrs. Holt made several efforts at j 
cheerful conversation, and tried to interest the J 
girls in one thing or another, but they were both j 
of them determined not to be interested, and re- : 
pelled every advance that she attempted. They 1 
made a sort of duty of doing this—foolish children 
that they were—and felt a pride in carrying out with 
consistency their determination to have nothing to 
do with the step-mother. 

The next morning, when they all met at the break¬ 
fast-table, Uncle Timothy, who was generally far too 
busy with eating, drinking, and reading the news¬ 
paper to have anything to say to them, began, 
to the surprise of everybody, to talk. 

But he had something to talk about, and he was 
a man who never did speak unless he had. Some 
very bad cases of fever had broken out in the 
street they lived in ; the worst of all was in the 
house next door. Something was supposed to be 
amiss in the drainage, and he determined to take 
his family out of London at once. 

“But where shall we go?” asked Mrs. Holt, 
astonished. 

“ You can go to my house at Sydenham,” he 
replied. “ You know, I did not succeed in getting a 
tenant there this summer.” 

That was the house in which he had never lived 
since his first wife died there ; from the doors of 
which Angie had ridden off in his black velvet suit, 
on his Shetland pony, a healthy, rosy, happy little 
fellow, to be brought back white and unconscious, 
never to walk again without a crutch. 

Mrs. Holt was surprised at the decision, for her 
husband had never entered the house since his 
first wife’s death. 

“ Would you go there ? ” she cried hastily. 

“ Yes ; why not? ” was the cool reply. “ It is the 
most convenient thing we can do, and the least 
trouble. I can go to the bank from Sydenham as 
easily as from here, and Adela can attend her classes. 

It will be good for Angie, too ; he looks pale.” 

Mr. Holt took so little apparent notice of his | 
children, that Adela was surprised to find him , 
aware how pale poor little Angelo was looking. 


“ Is Snowflake there, papa, still?” Angie asked, 
with sparkling eyes. 

Snowflake was the name of that Shetland pony 
of his. 

“ No, my boy. I sold Snowflake long ago ; and 
you could not ride him if he were.” 

“ Because I’m a cripple,” Angie said seriously ; 
“ but I am not so sure about that, papa. I think I 
could ride now, though I can’t run. Sitting up 
does not make my back ache as it did.” 

“ If you can. I’ll hire a pony for you while you are 
at Sydenhani.” 

“Oh, pray, Mr. Holt, do not do anything of the 
sort,” his wife cried ; “ he would be sure to be 
thrown. I should not have a minute’s peace while 
he was out. Just like men—they have no thought or 
consideration. It would be positively wicked. 
He would have no strength to sit his horse. The 
cat is as fit to ride as Angie.” 

Myra glared at her with a very vicious ex¬ 
pression in her eyes, as if, like the cat she spoke of, 
she would have gladly sprung at her and scratched 
her; while Adela, feeling for Angie, stole her 
hand on to his knee, and taking his hot little thin 
hand into hers, pressed it with caressing tenderness. 

“ I am sure I don’t mind,” replied Mr. Holt. 
“ If it’s good for the boy, he shall have a pony to¬ 
morrow ; and if it is not safe, I would not have him 
attempt it on any account.” 

Angie’s poor little lip went up, and he kept from 
crying with difficulty ; but he saw the emotion in 
Adela’s face, and whispered softly, “ Never mind, 
dear, 1 shall make believe I’m riding Snowflake.” 

And Adela rewarded his self-command by another 
most affectionate caress of the little hand iliat 
rested in hers. Of course, there was a great deal 
to do that day in preparing for the move in the 
evening. All the servants were busy, and Mrs. 
Holt and the girls had plenty of occupation also. 

They were only to take with them what they 
actually required, as Mr. Holt hoped they would 
not have to be away more than two or three weeks; 
but as Adela was to continue her lessons, of course 
she had to pack her music and drawing-materials 
as well as whatever clothes she wanted. 'I'hcre 
were servants to help her, and who packed for 
Myra and Angie, but the children were all in¬ 
terested, and liked to look after their own things. 

Change is pleasant to everybody, and even 
I Myra’s face seemed a little brighter than usual in 
consequence of the prospect before her. 

And in the midst of all these preparations a 
pleasant thing happened to Adela. 

Nurse actually asked her to look after baby for a 
little while, as she had so much to do in washing 
up some of her little things before they started. 














Adela was proud of the trust reposed in her, and 
perfectly happy when she found herself seated by 
the little creature's cradle, watching her peaceful 
slumbers, and hardly allowing herself to breathe 
lest she should disturb them. 

“ Don^t tell Miss Myra, if you please,” nurse 
said. ‘‘ Mistress is afraid like to let her near the 
darling, but she’s glad you should be with her.” 

Adela’s sorrow at Myra’s exclusion damped her 
own pleasure, but still it was very sweet to sit and 
watch the fair innocent baby’s slumbers, and to 
feel that she had the sole charge of her, and was 
there alone with the sleeping soul of the baby: 
unless, indeed, it was true that when she smiled in 
that serene slumber angels whispered to her, and 
Adela was not the only watcher. 

She hoped it was true. 

It was a very happy half-hour in that day to 
Adela, during which she sat by the cradle, scarcely 
taking her eyes off the fair face and golden head, 
and feeling through all her being that baby was 
hers for the time : belonged to her, and to no one 
else. She would not allow thoughts of Myra 
banished from this sweet presence to trouble her, 
and that was the only trouble she could have, for 
the idea of loving baby less, or of the slightest 
bitterness mingling with that love, because she was 
Mrs. Holt’s child, never crossed Adela’s mind for 
a moment, not even though Myra had suggestei 
it, and she .had believed herself to feel it, till 
taking the darling in her arms, the soft touch 
melted all bitterness away. 

No; she was baby! That triumphant fact re¬ 
mained unaltered, and it did not matter who her 
mother was. How could it, when she was baby 
just the same } 

Myra came into the room, and for once Myra 
was unwelcome. 

“Oh, the darling! have you got her alone 
she cried, her face illuminated with joy, for this 
new love for her little sister that had sprung up 
in her heart was very delightful to her, and 
changed her into a different creature in that dear • 
presence. 

“ Please, Myra, you must go away,” Adela said ^ 
beseechingly. “ Baby may wake. She is in my 
charge, and nurse said no one else might come.” 

She could not bear to tell her that she in par¬ 
ticular was banished from baby : it was too cruel. 
She would not inflict such a sharp pain on Myra if 
it could be avoided. 

But Myra was too quick for her. Always ready 
to see the gloomy side of anything that concerned 
herself, she at once jumped to the right conclu¬ 
sion, and cried, almost before the words were 


j out of Adela’s lips, “ 1 know it is me that is not to i 
! come ! ” i 

Adela said nothing, and the next moment was ' 
absolutely frightened at the passion Myra displayed. ! 
Her brows knit together, her eyes grew quite black 
and flashed fire, and she became very pale. 

“ My own little sister,” she cried; “it is shocking! 
Adela, I do not believe the law would allow it. 

By law, families are families, and cannot be 
separated.” 

“ Oh, never mind the law, Myra ! What does 
the law signify ? Please go away.” 

“And you too, Adela. And you had promised. 
You have turned against me after your promise.” 

“ I have not; 1 have always been your friend : 

I always will be. My promise is sacred, and 1 
should have been just the same if I had never 
promised. I love you, and I think you are in the 
right, and cruelly treated ; but still, still, dear Myra, 
you should leave me when 1 ask you.” 

There was always something noble in Adela’s 
conduct and way of treating things, that could not 
but produce an eftect on any nature not ignoble, 
and Myra, often without clearly seeing or under¬ 
standing what influenced her, was influenced, and 
even would feel a better and brighter state of 
mind steal over her under that influence, involun¬ 
tary as it was on Adela’s part. She was quite sub¬ 
dued now, and while considering herself a martyr 
and the victim of the cruellest persecution, she 
acquitted Adela, and even acknowledged she was 
in the right, and did not resent the sentence of 
banishment from baby that her lips uttered, for 
she knew that her heart did not go with it. 

She went away very sorrowfully, and as she 
closed the door, found herself face to face with 
Mrs. Holt. 

“ Myra,” she exclaimed, “ how often am I 
to tell you that I will not have you go into the 
nursery ? ” 

“ You needn’t tell me at all,” was the rude reply. 

“ Why should I go after your precious baby ? ” 

“ You are a very naughty girl to speak in that 
way of your dear little sister. I don’t think you 
ever remember that she is your sister at all.” 

“ She \syoar baby,” Myra replied spitefully, and 
went away. 

Mrs. Holt cried a little, standing there in the 
passage at her nursery door. 

“ Myra is the burden of my life,” she said ; 

“ she makes the house miserable. And from the 
first moment she has behaved badly to me, and I 
always tried to be kind to her. I thought we 
should be all happy together when I married. And 
now I really believe she hates my little baby ! ” 


{To be continued.) 
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THEN THUS EQUIPPED, ALONG THE STREET 
THEY WALK.” 



THE T H R 

f HREE frogs, who wished mankind to ape 
And emulate the human shape, 

A visit to a tailor paid, 

Who kept all garments ready-made. 

They bought tight-fitting buttoned coats. 

Hats, caps, and warm ties for their throats 
A walking-stick,” said Jumper, ‘‘ I 
Have for a long time wished to try.” 

Said Hopper, “Two must better be, 

So, Mr. Tailor, two for me.” 

But Croaker said, “What use in these? 

A pair of crutches forme, please.” 

Then thus equipped, along the street 
They walk, smiled at by all they meet. 

“No doubt,” said Hopper, looking wise, 

“ Our garments fill them with surprise.” 

Said Jumper, “ With our jaunty air 
Their mode of moving Avon’t compare.” 

“ Alas : ” croaked Croaker, “ what was that ? 
And that, and that—my hat ! my __ 

Ah, what, indeed ! Some wild schoolboys, 
With sticks, and stones, and dreadful noise. 


iE FROGS. 

Cried out, “ Frogs in full dress ! What fun t 
Let’s see how fast they now can run!” 

Crutches and canes were thrown aside; 

With hop, skip, jump, and awkward stride 
Away go frogs. Boys follow after 
With shouts, and cries, and ringing laughter. 

At length half dead, with heat and fear. 

Quoth Hopper, “ See, a pool is near ! 

Plunge in and danger will be o’er ; 

Our legs are tired, our feet are sore.” 

Said Croaker, “ But I cannot swim ; 

Fm tight bound up in every limb ; 

How rash we were man’s dress to try!” 

“ We were,” said Jumper, with a sigh. 

“ Of course you were,” replied a toad ; 

“ But step in here to my abode. 

Strip off these clothes ; be frogs once more. 
And wiser frogs than e’er before : 

“ Clothing for man, not frogs, was meant ; 

Be with your speckled skins content. 

-Wiat suits not well with our estate 
Wi\( bring us trouble soon or late.” J. G. 
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CARDBOARD MODELS; 

AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


-j—- YTJIHAT shall be our first 

iSd endeavour ? Shall 
we make an archi¬ 
tectural effort and attempt 
to represent some great 
structure of stone or brick, 
or shall our aim be of a less 
aspiring nature, and shall 
we content ourselves with 
the manufacture of baskets, 
boxes, and such-like simple 
objects ? 

Well, I always think the 
surest, and at the same 
time the easiest, way to perfection in any under¬ 
taking is to climb gradually up the ladder of 
difficulty. When our feet have become accus¬ 
tomed to stand steadily and firmly upon the first 
round rung of that ladder, we may then ascend 
a little higher, and stretch out our hands to grasp 
at higher objects. It is not very likely that we 
shall succeed in doing great and difficult things 
unless we have first done small and simple things 
of the same kind. And, therefore, I pray you be 
content to pass through a short course of training, 
and thoroughly understand what ought to be done 
and how it ought to be done before taking a stride 
upwards. 

Now that I have delivered my little preparatory 
lecture we will turn to consider the business we 
have in hand to-day. 

When it is our real intention to construct per¬ 
fect models we provide ourselves with tools which 
are considered to be indispensable ; and we are 
particular about several particulars connected with 
these tools. We press into our service divers 
kinds of rulers. Ruler No. i is not round but 
flat, and its edges are bound with brass; the 
reason why we insist on its edges being clasped by 
metal is that the brass protects the wood from 
being gnarled and notched by the knife which will 
by-and-by creep along its side and ends, and cut 
close to it. Ruler No. is known by the name of 
a carpenter’s square “|. By the help of this, as 
you will see at a glance, we can mark out an 
exact and perfect square when our work de¬ 
mands one. Killer No. 3 is called a X square ; 
it enables us to rule correct and straight parallel 
lines. We want a pair of compasses to help us to ' 
mark out rings and circles and such-like round- | 
abouts. These compasses are possessed of a I 
movable leg, on to which we can fix a pen, or a j 


pencil, or a knife, according as we require the use 
of these implements. 

Now we must look for knives, for of these we 
want several, and we are particular in our choice. 
We will take some of different sizes ; pen-knives 
of tolerably strong constitutions, but of moderate 
stature—we need neither giants nor midgets. 

The blade of the smaller ones should be immov¬ 
able. You will find great help from a knife whose 
blade is slightly curved. Sharp knives are needed 
when we cut the cardboard entirely through, and 
knives with not so keen an edge are used when we cut 
the cardboard partly through. All these directions 
about knives make it at first appear as if a whole 
regiment of them were needed, but on considering 
the subject you will perceive that a wise and 
thoughtful choice of a few will do away with the 
necessity of possessing a multitude of knife- 
helpers. 

Our list of requirements is nearly complete. We 
want a wooden drawing-board on which to lay the 
cardboard during the cutting operations^ and as 
that should be made to lie perfectly quiet and not 
have the chance of stirring, we require a few brass 
pins to fasten down the sheet on the board. Later 
on we must have a bottle of gum, and a brush with 
which to use it ; we may want a fine pricker with 
which to make tiny holes. At last we are sur¬ 
rounded by all our requisites, but I must give one 
more little lecture before we begin to make use of 
them. 

Are you all, every one of you—Jack and Jill, 
Robin and Jenny, Mary 
Contrary, and Tommy 

Tiddler—are you all pre- ... 

pared to be very methodical, 
very exact, very particular, 
very correct, very precise, 
very accurate.^ Those a- 
mongst you who are not, or 
have not determined to try 
and be so, had better with¬ 
draw from our company. 

Run off, Jack Horner, to 
your corner, and you, Miss 
Muffet, back to your tuffet, 

for if you are inexact and_ 

careless about lines and fig. 2 

measurements your models 

will never be satisfactory, so good-bye. Now, my 
promising pupils, let us at once fly to our work. 

We will first just rehearse a few general rules :— 
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The cardboard is fastened on the board by pins ; 
the edges of both card and board should be quite 
even with each other ; the ruler when guiding the 

pencil on its mark¬ 
ing tour, or es¬ 
corting the knife 
on its cutting ex¬ 
cursion, must be 
pressed evenly and 
firmly on the card; 
the pencil cr knife 
should be pushed 
along as close as 
possible to the 
ruler. For straight 
or square mea- 
FiG. 3. SLirements one or 

other of our three 
rulers act as help. For circular designs of 
whatever circumference we take the compasses. 
We fix the sharp point of one leg in the centre of 
j our piece of cardboard, and then move its pliable 
leg—on to which we have fixed pen, pencil,or knife— 
in the desired radius round the centre. 

There are three ways by which the pieces of 
cardboard, when cut into shape, can be fastened 
together into the desired form. One method is to 
bind the edges of each several piece with narrow 
ribbon, and afterwards sew the bindings together ; 
in this way square cases for handkerchiefs, and 
oblong cases for gloves, and punt-boats for reels of 
; sewing-cotton are made. 

A second plan is to puncture small holes near the 
I edges of the different pieces, and afterwards pass a 
needle, threaded with coloured wool or purse-silk, 
to and fro through these pieces, and thus attach 
them to one another; in this fashion baskets, 

' trays, and such-like things are made. These two 
I are the easy methods ; the third is rather more 
difficult, but that is the one which must be followed 
I by those who want to make models of furniture, of 
j buildings, or of firmly-made boxes of any de- 
! stription. A narrow ledge of cardboard is 
provided, and this is gummed on to the piece 
I to which it is to be attached. This plan shall be 
illustrated presently, for a mere written description 
is difficult to understand. 

I propose, as a first attempt at cardboard 
models, that you make a set of cardboard building 
bricks. No fastening together is needed, but there 
will be a little practice in making exact measure¬ 
ments, and in ruling straight lines, in cutting through 
and cutting half through the cardboard ; so let this 
satisfy us. We could give ourselves more practice 
if we cut the bricks out of a large sheet of card¬ 
board, but if we are lazily inclined we can buy a 


packet of fifty stout cards; coloured red ones look 
the most suitable, and do not soil so quickly. 
Some of the cards are to be cut like Fig. i, the 
size of which is 3 inches long, and 2 inches wide, 
and others like Fig 2, the measurement of this is 
to be 2 inches wide, and 2h long ; the square pro¬ 
jection measures h inch. 

The dotted line in Fig. 2 means that the pen- 
i knife must cut half through the card so as to 
, allow the little square projection to bend itself; it 
j fits into the aperture of the other card and clasps 
it. These building cards can be piled together in 
any form, taken down, and again re-erected. Their 
surface looks more lively when studded with pic¬ 
tures ; the putting on of transfers is a quick and 
easy mode of embellishment. A good-sized letter 
of the alphabet on each brick is a help to the 
teaching of tiny brothers and sisters. 

Figures 3 and 4 are flat designs in miniature for 
basket and pin-tray; the model of the former can 
measure five inches across, and that of the latter 
seven and a half inches in length, and four j 

inches in breadth. The zig-zag line seen on both ' 

mean that the cardboard is to be cut half through j 

its thickness ; on the inside the procession of dots ' 

in both cases mean that tiny holes are to be 
pricked through. The cardboard is turned up on 
the line all round where it has been cut halt 
through; and now that the sides have reared 
themselves up, the needle and silk take a journey 
through the holes and hold the sides together, and 
also ornament the rim. 

We will now mount a higher step, and try the 
third method of fastening pieces together. Figs. 5 
and 6 are portions of a spill-holder. These and all 
the other diagrams are only suggestions for shapes 
and outlines ; for hints as to size, I give the 
measurements of my models. Fig. 5 does not 
need much explanation; it is the base on 
which the tall erection is to stand ; from point to 
point across it measures two and a half inches. 

Fig. 6 re¬ 
quires more 
attention, for 
it is only 
a third por¬ 
tion of the 
wall which 
is to enclose 
as well as 
keep within 

bounds the fig. 4. 

mob of spills, 

therefore three separate copies of Fig. 6 are to be cut- 
The straight lines define the outline ; the zigzag line 
means that the cardboard is to be cut half through 
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FIG. 5 . 


(on the outside) so that the one broad wall may be 
bent into two narrower ones. You will see that we 
shall want six walls, as the base is divided into 
six parts. The actual length 
can be five and a half inches, 
and its whole breadth three 
inches. The dotted lines signify 
that the cardboard is to be cut 
half through on the inside of 
the walls, and that this ledge is 
to rest upon the base and to be 
firmly gummed on to it. You see two straight 
lines down one side which forms a strip ; this strip 
is there for the purpose of joining this division to 
the next, it overlaps its neighbour and is there 
gummed to it. From this time forth, remember 
that when you make boxes or buildings you must 
always plan to have a narrow strip to gum on to 
the portion it is to stand next. If you made a box 
you would provide for this ledge when marking 
and cutting the piece for the bottom of the box, 
and you would cut away little three-cornered 
pieces out of the ledge at each corner, and then 
you would cut partly through the card to make 
the ledges bendable, and lastly you would turn up 
the ledge all round the sides of the box and secure 
it by gum. When you intend to ornament the 
surface of your handicraft, either with pictures or 
other devices, do so before you put the several 
parts together. 

Having arrived at this stave of the ladder, which 
you will find is about half-way to the top, I shall 
cease to lead you step by step ; by this time you 
can see and feel how you can climb gradually to 
the topmost rung, which means perfection in all 
attempts, however difficult. 

Now that you know the principles, you can 
make models of the things you see around you, or 
of the buildings you see engraved 
in books. If you, little girl, 
have a doll’s house, why not 
furnish its bedroom with card¬ 
board furniture ? Bedstead, 
dressing-table, washhand stand^ 
chairs, and couch can easily be 
constructed. All must match 
one another in size, and be also 
suitable to the size of the room. 
Remember when you want to 
turn the card into shape up¬ 
wards, you cut half through the 
card on the front; and when you 
require to turn the card into 
it downwards you then cut half 
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FIG. 6 . 


shape by bending 
through the card at the back. 

The legs of furniture are the chief difficulty. 


Here is one, Fig. 7 ; you see the dotted line : that 
is to be cut half through, and the little square 
above is to be turned up under and gummed on to 
the article it is intended to support. 

If you, little boy, have a sister, why 
not plan and construct a perambulator for 
her doll ? The wheels are the chief 
difficulty. Fig. 8 gives a pattern of one. 

In order to make the conveyance useful 
and firm you have to bring wood to your 
aid for three things : for the two axles 
and for the short bar with which to connect the 
two handles. 

I hope that both girls and boys will be fired with 
the ambition to make models of buildings of 
various styles of architecture. Square and oblong 
structures are easier to construct than those round 
in form. Domes, cupolas, and spires are very 
ornamental, but difficult to make. Oriel and 
dormer windows, and porches add greatly to the 
beauty of models, and are not so difficult to form. 
A campanile is a picturesque model; it is a clock 
or bell tower, a square building standing on the 
ground and rising erect directly from it ; it is 
usually four storeys in height. 

The windows of a campanile are long, narrow, 
and round-headed ; three or four are placed close 
together, separated from each other by a narrow 
partition; they are unglazed. These windows 
appear on each of the four sides. The simplest 
roof for a campanile is one bent so as to slope 
down to each side from a point rather raised in the 
centre of the roof. 

Buildings having eight sides, such as the Baptistery 
at Pisa, make very graceful models. You will have 
heard, no doubt, of the celebrated Leaning Tower of 
Pisa: models are often made of that, but according 
to my idea, and that expressed by other people, such 
a model is an irritating ornament; it creates a 
perpetual desire to set it straight. A Martello 
Tower is a very good subject. You will perceive 
that my suggestions have been of comparatively 
small objects, but models 
of large size are generally 
found to be inconvenient as 
ornaments ; it is often dif¬ 
ficult to find a place for 
them as such, while those 
less in size are equally as 
pretty, and require work¬ 
manship as skilful. Never¬ 
theless, if this smallness'-does 
not satisfy you, and you still 
crave for greatness, then I advise you to make a 
correct copy of the Houses of Parliament, or of 
Somerset House. E. C. 
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Little Folks. 


THE SWALLOW’S 



^■^ROM its winter home 
In a southern clime 
It had longed to roam 
In the bright spring-time. 


It twittered farewell 
To the warmer strand, 
And e’er dark night fell 
It could see no land. 


But a fierce wind came 
With the morning light, 
And the bird paused, lame. 
In its broken flight. 


RETURN. 

It sank in the sea 
When the wind was o’er. 
And the wave then free 
Bore it close in shore. 

A sailor boy brave 

Ran, plashed to the knee. 
The poor bird to save 
From the breaking sea. 

Soon the bird once more 
Swift darted above, 

And its heart brimmed o’er 
With its grateful love. 


J. E. L. 




HAROLD’S ESCAPE. 

THE STORY OF A BRAVE DEED. 


^UST listen, and I will tell you a 
little story,” said Mrs. Seymour 
to us children one day.* “When 
I was a little girl,” began mamma, 
as we clustered round her, “we 
lived at Philipstown—in those 
days little more than a fishing- 
village, but now one of the 
largest watering-places on the 
southern coast. Our dear father 
was the doctor, and had made his 
home many years before in an 
old - fashioned red - brick house, 
standing well back from the sea, 
and surrounded by a fair-sized 
garden. Here we were all born, and passed all the 
first years of our lives. Even now, if I shut my eyesj 
I can see the tamarisks and passion-flowers that 
grew near our windows, and in fancy can feel the 
salt spray blowing in my face—that dear salt spray 
which, when we tasted it on our lips, we children 
used to say ‘ was as good as something nice to 
eat.’ 



“ There were a great many of us, strong, active, 
merry little creatures, and we led a simple out-door 
life, running somewhat wild, it must be confessed, 
and certainly not doing as many lessons as we 
ought to have done, but growing up full of life and 
energy. Since our dear mother’s death we had 
been left very much to . ourselves, with the inevitable 
result that the girls of the family were nearly as 
wild as the boys; but, harum-scarum little creatures 
as we were, I am glad to remember that there was 
not one of us, from the eldest to the youngest. 


from burly Rupert down to baby Fred, who would 
not have scorned to tell a lie or to act a mean or 
deceitful part. The fact was, father trusted us 
implicitly, and this very trust made us the more 
particular never to do anything, even in our wildest 
frolics, which we knew would be against his sense 
of right. And thus we got along very well in a 
rough sort of way as long as we were left by our¬ 
selves; but one summer a cousin of ours, Harold 
Wilding by name, came to spend his holidays with 
us while his parents went abroad. He was the age 
of our second brother Charlie, but partly from his 
own natural disposition, and partly from always, 
having been brought up in a town, was altogether 
different in character. 

“ At first we younger children, especially the 
girls, looked with much admiration at his black 
velvet clothes and patent leather boots, so different 
from the rough serge and village clumps in which 
•c(/e tore about ; but when we found that this elegant 
schoolboy could neither swim, row, nor even fish, we 
turned back with a sigh of relief to our own more 
manly, if less polished, brothers. 

“ I do not think that we should any of us have 
felt like this if Flarold had honestly confessed that 
he understood nothing about these things, but had 
set himself willingly to learn. Our brothers were 
the most generous boys possible, and far too 
gentlemanlike to laugh at any one for what was 
not their own fiiult; but when, day after day, they 
found all their endeavours to draw their cousin 
into their amusements coldly put on cne side, it 
is not to be wondered at if between themselves 
they were often tempted to call him ‘ a milksop.’ 
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‘‘ But it was only between themselves, you under¬ 
stand, for, indulgent as father invariably was, we 
all of us knew that to be rude to any guest 
whatever was just one of those few things which 
he neve}' woiild overlook. Even Nellie and 
I grumbled every night at the girlish ways of our 
London cousin, but not until we were safe in the 
privacy of our own little bedroom did we dare to 
give vent to our grievances. 

‘‘^He is spoiling all our holidays!’ was the 
feeling more or less openly expressed ; and, indeed, 
there was some truth in this, for owing to his 
inability to swim, and apparently settled disin¬ 
clination to learn, we were forbidden the use of 
our boat, which was a great deprivation to us, as 
we generally half lived on the water. 

“ Now, if matters had stopped here I might have 
had no story to tell; but unfortunately Harold 
began to develop that wrong sort of courage which 
prides itself upon venturing on any reckless folly 
that is forbidden ; and in our garden was an 
overhanging ledge of rock which father had put 
us on our honour never to ascend. 

‘•From the garden side it did not look dan¬ 
gerous, but it was well known to be resting upon 
so slight a support that the smallest extra weight 
might project it over the cliff and into the sea, 
a fall of I dare not say how many feet. 

“ When our guest first arrived we were careful 
to explain the matter thoroughly to him, and then 
let it rest, never dreaming that father’s wish would 
not be enough for him as it had always been for us ; 
but by degrees a strange longing appeared to 
! possess him to venture upon the rock just because 
it was forbidden. He seemed to think that this act 
of disobedience and foolhardiness w’ould make up 
for his want of proper courage in other matters, and 
the more w'c tried to draw him away from the temp¬ 
tation the more he seemed determined to run after it. 

“ At last came an unfortunate day when Harold 
most decidedly must have got out of bed on the 
wrong side. From early morning to dinner-time 
everything that we said or did came amiss, and in 
the afternoon our troubles rose to a climax. As we 
were playing in the garden our cousin began to 
taunt our boys with cowardice because they would 
not allow themselves to be drawn into disobeying 
father’s command. 

Rupert and Charlie, making a great effort to 
keep their temper, tried in vain to explain that,-as 
they had been put on their honour, they could not 
possibly break their word. Harold only replied 
with taunting sneers, delighted to have found in 
them, as he pretended, some traces of that want of 
courage of which I very strongly suspect he knew 
full well that they had convicted him long ago. 


‘‘ ‘ So we are afraid of something after all! ’ he 
jeered, ‘although we are such wonderful boaters, 
and fishers, and swimmers. See here ! Pin not 
afraid, although you think me a coward! ’ and as 
he spoke he ran swiftly up the forbidden ledge, 
and, balancing himself in a triumphant attitude, 
mockingly invited us all to join him. 

“ ‘ Come down ! ’ shouted Rupert. ‘ Don’t be 
so foolish. Come down, man, you’ll be killed. 
For mercy’s sake think of your mother!’ But 
this last appeal, to Rupert the most sacred one 
he could think of, was all in vain, for almost before 
the words had left his lips the ledge gave way with 
a sudden crash, and Harold disappeared from our 
sight, falling, as of course we thought, headlong 
into the sea. 

“ For one terrible sickening half-second we looked 
at one another in silence; then Rupert tore up the 
cliff, and, throwing himself flat on his chest, gazed 
down into the depths below. 

“ ‘ Thank goodness he has not fallen into the sea !’ 
he cried. ‘ Run, Charlie, to the boat-house, and 
bring the longest rope you can find, and the boat¬ 
hook, too, if it is there.’ 

“ Charlie shot off like a stag; he knew full 
well what the loss of even a few seconds might 
mean. 

“ ‘ Girls, run to the house and see if father is in,’ 
ordered Rupert, as he took off his coat and boots 
ready for his dangerous descent down the jagged 
and crumbling cliff. 

“ ‘ Oh, Rupert, you are not going after him ! ’ 
we cried, pity for Harold forgotten for the moment 
in the fear of the harm which might come to our 
brave elder brother. 

“‘Of course I am!’ answered Rupert, almost 
roughly. ‘ Do you think I’d be such a coward as 
to let that poor fellow hang there a moment longer 
than I can help 1 ’ 

“ Of course we knew that he was right, but it 
seemed very hard. Harold had not won much 
respect or liking from us by his previous behaviour, 
and now this last and crowning act of disobedience 
was, perhaps, to cost us our favourite brother’s 
life. 

“‘Come, Nellie, quick, to the house,’ whispered 
Bessie. ‘ If father’s in he’ll tell us what’s to be 
done, and perhaps stop Rupert from going down.’ 

“ So we ran back to the house at once, and 
fortunately found father, who had just come in 
from his afternoon round. A few hurried words 
told him what had happened, and the next moment 
he was running across the garden as fast as he 
could run, and mercifully succeeded in arriving on 
the spot at a moment when- his assistance was 
most urgently needed. With the help of the other 
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lads, Rupert had made his way cautiously down 
the face of the cliff, and had nearly reached Harold, 
who was hanging only half conscious across a 
stumpy shrub, which had mercifully broken his 
fall and thus saved his life. But Rupert’s heavy 
weight was beginning to tell on the aching arms 
that were supporting the rope to which he was 
attached, and it is doubtful how much longer they 
could have stood the strain, had not father made 
his appearance. 

“ In the meantime, we little girls, with the help | 
of our old servant, were busying ourselves in i 
lighting a fire and making everything as comfortable 
as possible in Harold’s room ; but when all was 
done we could bear the suspense no longer, and 
tremblingly made our way back to the garden. 

“Just as we came in sight, father was hoisting 
Rupert (with Harold in his arms) over the last 
projection of the rock, and with a cry of thankful¬ 
ness we bounded forw’ard to see our dear brother 


and his helpless burden brought to us safely landed 
at our feet. 

“ ‘ Pm all right, girls,’ said Rupert, bravely, as 
w^e clung round him with tears of joy. ‘ Leave me 
alone and see to Harold, poor little fellow. I hope 
he hasn’t got any bones broken.’ 

“Rupert had never spoken so affectionately of 
Harold before, but it is strange how any act of 
kindness fills us with a feeling of affection for the 
person upon w'hom we bestow it. 

“ Harold, still unconscious, w^as carried into the 
house and undressed, and then father told us that 
he had broken his collar-bone, and was severely 
bruised about the body, but not otherwise injured. 

“ But, being a delicate boy, the shock made him 
I very ill for some time, and during his illness, wdiich 
I he bore, poor fellow, very patiently, we learnt to 
pity and love him, and to forget the faults which 
! had so irritated us before. And he, too, by his 
1 sufferings, learned a lesson which he never forgot. 





A WISE 

OU may perhaps have heard the name 
of Mrs. Richard Burton in connection 
with the prevention of cruelty to 
animals in Italy and Austria, wh-ere 
she has the opportunity of doing this 
good w^ork on account of her husband. 
Burton, being British Consul at 
Trieste, w^hich is the Austrian seaport. 
When she first went there to live her kind heart 
was terribly grieved at the barbarous manner in 
wdiich dogs, horses, donkeys, and in fact all the 
lower creatures, were treated, and she exerted 
herself to collect money and offer rew^ards to those 
w’ho fed and tended their animals properly, and 
neither overworked nor beat them. Into the details 
of this w^ork it is impossible to enter here, but as 
Little Folks now has a Humane Society of its 
owm I am sure you wall like to hear about a nice 
old dog w^ho comprehended that Captain and Mrs. 
Burton w^ere its w’arm friends, and did its best to 
reciprocate their kindness. 

- In the mountains above Trieste there is a rustic 
inn where a great many people go to breathe the 
pure air and enjoy an al fresco dinner on Sundays. 
The Burtons do more than this, for they have 
furnished two or three rooms, and always go there 
from Saturday till Monday. The landlord of this 
inn had a dog of nondescript breed, but with a great 
deal of sense and a grateful heart, and he attached 
himself very w^armly.to the English lady and gentle¬ 
man, whom he must have recognised as friends of his 


1) O G. 

race. The landlord, who was probably aware that too 
much meat is not good for dogs, used to be in the 
habit of shutting him up on Sundays, lest he should 
go from table to table, and be overfed by the 
visitors. Mrs. Burton tried to mitigate this hardship 
by saving her own scraps, and taking them to the 
dog, that he might not think himself forsaken, and 
he quite understood her kind motive. 

Now it happened one week that Captain Burton 
was taken ill at this mountain inn, and was obliged 
to remain three whole days in bed. His four-footed 
friend knew and interpreted it after his own fashion, 
and the method of his doggish reasoning was this; 
“ I used to be shut up'that I might not have any 
meat, and Captain Burton is now being treated just 
the same.” So when his master threw him a piece 
of meat he did not eat it, though he took it in his 
teeth and growled ferociously if any one offered to 
come near him. By-and-by,when he saw the way clear, 
he took the food in his mouth, and trotted off to his 
friend's bedroom door, where he sat very patiently till 
some one opened it in order to come out. This was 
the dog’s opportunity, and he rushed in, jumped on 
the bed, laid the meat down within reach of his 
mouth, licked his hand, and trotted quietly away 
again. His meaning could hardly have been 
clearer if he had been able to talk, and you will not 
be surprised to hear that his friends adopted him 
as one of their own circle, and having so good a 
master and mistress he is now one of the happiest 
dogs in the world. E. C. 
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THE FOX AND THE WILD DUCK. 


A FOX had for many days observed a flock of 
wild ducks near a secluded pool where he 
usually lived. He had ventured as near as 
he dared to do, for they were shy birds, and he 
very much feared to frighten them away altogether. 


companions, for the fox had closed his eyes, and 
appeared to be fast asleep, only keeping one little 
corner of one eye open. 

Thinking it was all safe, and seeing a fine snail 
within a few inches of the fox's nose, the duck made 



*‘TIIE DUCK TORE HIMSELF AWAY.” 


For that,” said he, would be a pity, as they 
are well fed, and would make several good dinners 
for me.” 

Thereupon he crept a little nearer, and lying down 
among the rushes, pretended to be sunning himself, 
and quite regardless of the birds, though at the 
same time he was keeping a close look-out upon 
them. 

At length one duck drew a little nearer than his 


a swoop ; when the fox, who was on the alert, 
sprang up, but was only able to bring off a few 
feathers, as the wild duck tore himself away, and 
rose rapidly in the air. 

“ Ah !” exclaimed the .fox, how shy you are ! I 
was hoping to induce you to come and have a chat 
with me.” 

“ You took a rather rough way of doing it, I think,” 
cried out the wild duck, almost out of breath. 
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“ Ah, did I ? I beg pardon ; the feathers I took 
were but to keep in remembrance of your lovely 
plumage, which I have so often admired in the dis¬ 
tance.” 

‘‘You will have to admire them still farther off,” 
cried the retreating duck, “ for I can tell you that I 
shall never come so close to you again, even if 
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there were fifty snails within a yard of you—thafs 
quite certain.” 

So saying the wild duck was soon out of sight, 
and the fox stealthily crept out of his uncomfortable 
resting-place, muttering— 

“ It does not do to come after game of this kind ; 
I had better keep to the barn-roosters.” J. G. 


CHILDREN OF ALL NATIONS : THEIR HOMES, THEIR SCHOOLROOMS, 

THEIR PLAYGROUNDS. 

IV.—AMERICA. 


ideas 

of liberty begin 
with babyhood. 
At least it is thus 
1 explain the fact 
that new - born 
infants are not al¬ 
lowed in America 
to wear caps, as 
almost all other 
babies do. “Put 
a cap on my 
baby!” the A- 
merican mother 
exclaims in sur¬ 
prise, if you men¬ 
tion the matter 
of a cap; “oh, 
no indeed, my 
baby’s head must 
be free / ” And a very free and independent little 
being is the American baby, in every way. His 
clothing is like that worn by English babies, 
which of course means that he is not tied 
down to a pillow as German and other babies 
are, but is allowed to kick and strike out as 
much as he likes. One cannot help fancying that 
this is really the best way of dressing infants, 
because women born in continental Europe, 
accustomed all their lives to seeing babies swathed 
and sewed up, and fastened down to pillows, 
abandon the habit when they go to America, and 
have babies born there. These little American 
citizens of foreign descent are dressed in petticoats 
and gowns, though the cap is generally retained. 
Many rich American mothers also put caps on 
their babies, because a baby’s cap is a very becom¬ 
ing finish to a tiny face, especially when the little 
cap is trimmed with laces and bedecked with 
embroidery; but the generality of American babies, 
the rank and file of the baby army, are left capless. 

To amuse the American baby all sorts of odd things 


have been invented by clever American men. The 
“ American Baby-jumper ” is a contrivance that is 
pretty generally known all over the world of civilised 
babies, but its use is nowhere so frequent as in 
America. In its first shape it consisted of nothing 
but a belt to be buckled around the baby’s waist, 
with two rubber bands fastened to this belt which 
are drawn over two strong iron rings fixed into the 
ceiling. The baby is placed at just the right 
distance from the floor to enable it to occasionally 
touch bottom with its feet; the rubber bands 
expand and contract with baby’s weight and 
motion, and thus a movement takes place which 
amuses baby, or is supposed to do so. In 
principle, the baby-jumper remains what it was 
when it was first invented, but in these grand days 
of ours, when grown people will have nothing but 
the best of everything, and even babies seem to have 
elevated and, so to speak, “uppish” ideas about their 
“jumpers,” a first-class baby-jumper is a very 
elaborate affair. 

The baby is no longer suspended by a mere plain 
leather belt; no, indeed, the belt is provided with 
silver or metal clasps, and there is also a fine little 
easy chair for the baby to sit in, after the belt has 
been buckled, and in addition, the chair is hung 
about with toys. I believe the chair claims to do 
away with a great objection which used to be made 
against baby-jumpers ; which was, that when a 
baby was suspended by the waist he. was likely to 
injure his legs by striking his feet against the floor 
in the effort to jump. 

I have travelled in many countries, and made 
the acquaintance of many babies, and I think there 
are no babies in the world who are expected to 
take care of themselves so early in life as American 
babies are. English babies get a deal more 
nursing and knee-trotting and cradle-rocking than 
American babies do. America is a country where 
good servants are hard to get, and it often happens 
that American ladies are obliged to do a great 
deal of necessary work for the house, because they 
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cannot get good faithful servants. And of course 
if it should unfortunately happen that a lady has 
the dinner to cook, she cannot rock the baby 
while she is cooking it ; so one of two things must 
take place—either the dinner must be left uncooked 
or the baby unrocked ; and you can easily imagine 
what her choice is, can’t you.^ Fancy papa 
coming home from the ofhce and saying, Wife, 
where’s my dinner ? ” and mamma replying, 


for mamma by all means, and me in mamma’s 
lap.” 

American babies do not, as a rule, have many 
brothers and sisters. There are very few families 
which boast of seven, eight, and nine children. 
One or two is the rule, three or four the exception. 
The consequence is, I regret to say, that American 
children run great risk of being spoiled by their 
fond parents. The habit of living in hotels 



xM.AKING “JACK O’ LANTERNS.” 217.) 


“ There’s no dinner, dear; but the baby has been , 
thoroughly rocked.” I know a young American 
'vife who did make that very reply ; and then hei , 
husband cr'ed out, Very well, then, we’ll eat the i 
baby ! ” and he seized the baby and nearly gobbled 
him up—with kisses. 

I dare say you have all seen American rocking- 
chairs. These chairs were invented by an American 
man on purpose to give mamma a chance to be 
rocked, as well as her baby. I think it rather 
selfish in a baby to lie in a cradle and be the only 
person rocked in the whole room, don’t you ? I 
am sure no right-minded English baby would 
consent to such a thing, if he were consulted about 
it. No, indeed, he would be too much of a 
gentleman. He would reply, The rocking-chair 1 


instead of private houses, which prevails in America,, 
is ruinous to children’s health, manners, and morals. 
Having no nursery they are generally allowed to 
run and play in the public halls and drawing-rooms, 
and to take their meals at the public tables. Here 
they meet entire strangers, who pet them, or are 
rude to them, as they feel in the mood, and in 
cither case are far too intimate with them. Sensible 
American fathers and mothers very much dislike 
living in hotels, on account of the harm it brings 
their children, but sometimes it is necessary to do- 
so. It is a great misfortune for the children. 

American children begin school-life at a very 
early age. The district school system is the great 
pride of all Americans. It is, indeed, a noble 
thing to reflect upon, that there is not a being m 
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all the land, no matter how poor or lowly, who 
cannot have his children well educated, free of all 
expense. Like everything else in America, the 
school-houses are on a very large scale. An 
American school-house, if it could be dropped 
down into a small English town or village, would 
seem like the abode of a giant. In- America every 
small town has its big school-house; at eight 
o’clock every morning the school-bell rings, and 
from all points of the compass come trooping the 
children. They are taught all the ordinary branches 
of a sound English education, and in some parts 
of the country the German language is also taught 
the scholars, beginning with the smallest ones in 
the school. If the American “common school 
education is not what may be called a very 
finished one, it is really an excellent one in the 
main. Some American parents will not permit 
their children to attend the public schools, because 
they meet the children of poor people there. For 
such persons who are willing to pay large prices 
for their children’s schooling, there are plenty of 
private academies, ladies’ seminaries, male and 
female colleges, young ladies’ and young men’s 
institutes, etc., where a more or less ornamental 
education may be acquired. But some of the 
gr latest men America ever had received their 
only education in the public schools, even in days 
when the teaching did not include so many branches 
as it now does. 

American boys and girls read the same stories as 
English children, but they have one hero of whom 
they talk whose name is not so familiar to English 
nurseries. This is Kriss Kringle—some call him 
Santa Claus—a jolly old greybeard, who is supposed 
to live somewhere in the banks of snowcloud, and 
who drives down to earth every Christmas in his 
sleigh, drawn by eight or ten reindeer. In England 
at Christmas-time we hear a good deal about old 
Father Christmas, and sometimes we see for sale 
in the toy-shops, or perched upon the top of 
Christmas-trees, the figure of a little old man in a 
loose snow-flecked overcoat and with a cap drawn 
over his head, who may be called Old Father 
Christmas without offence. But this ordinary¬ 
looking little old fellow is not Kriss Kringle, not 
Santa Claus. Oh, dear, no! That grand old 
person is never seen without his sleigh drawn by 
reindeer. The sleigh is overflowing with presents 
for good children, and whips—or else nothing— 
for naughty ones, and the reindeer are fleeter of 
foot than any horses could possibly be. This of 
course is necessary, because America is a very 
large country, and Kriss Kringle must get about 
quickly at Christmas-time, having so many boys 
and girls to visit. The story which American boys 


and girls are told about Kriss Kringle is that he is 
I a good-natured giant, whose business it is all the 
year round to keep a strict account of what children 
in all parts of the country are doing. Every hour 
in the day he makes entries into his great ledgers, 
either for or against a child’s credit, and at the 
end of the year he decides what sort of gift each 
child should have at Christmas-time. The stocking 
is hung up by the fireplace, and Kriss Kringle, who 
is supposed to be galloping over the roofs of the 
houses in his sleigh drawn by reindeer, stops at 
each chimney and climbs down, without soiling 
his clothing at all, and crams toys and books into 
the stockings of all good children. When I was 
a child I had heard so much about this wonderful 
old man, that I made up my mind that if I never 
slept a wink all night on Christmas Eve, I would 
see him. I suppose I did sleep, in spite of myself, 
but however, this I know, that in the dim early 
hours of Christmas morning I heard a slight 
rustling noise, and opening my eyes very wide I 
saw my dear mamma herself filling my stocking 
with all manner of pretty gifts. So now I have 
told you all I know about Kriss Kringle. 

The sports of young Americans differ from those 
of young Englishmen, because the climate of 
America is very different from that of England. 
The American winter is long and very cold ; snow 
lies on the ground for months without melting, 
and every little brook and streamlet is ice-bound 
by the sharp and snapping fingers of Jack Frost. 
I am sure I may safely say that there is not a 
boy in all the Northern States of America, having 
the use of his legs, who is not a famous skater, 
j Oh, such grand skaters as they are, those American 
boys ! And the American girls are not far behind 
them, I promise you. You see, they have such an 
immense amount of practice : for not only do they 
keep up their skating diversions all through winter, 
but even in summer. Just look at our illustrations 
(page 216) and you will see how they manage to 
skate in summer. Every child, little and big, straps 
on roller skates, and whiz! they go, over the smooth 
asphaltum-paved walks. A favourite pastime is 
for a lot of children to harness themselves together, 
and then, with a famous shouting and squealing, to 
“roller skate,” furiously crying out “ Here goes the 
express train,” or “ Out of the way of the locomo¬ 
tive,” or some such phrase. Grown people, walking 
on the feet of every-day life, have no rights which 
roller-skaters are bound to respect, so all we can 
do is to jump out of the way of roller-skaters 
trundling hoops, or skating to school, or else we 
might get run over, if perchance we did not trip 
up a young skater, like the little miss who has 
met with an accident in the corner of the oicture. 
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Next to his skates the American boy prizes his 
“sled,” a small sleigh upon which he indulges 
in “ coasting.” Coasting is sliding down a steep 
icy hill, sitting or lying on the little sled. A 
boy flies almost like the wind down a sharp 
incline of this sort, and if he chance to knock 
against any obstacle, a bad accident may occur. 
But care is generally taken to coast only, on hills 
where there are no stumps of trees, and where 
Jack Frost has kindly iced the way to the smooth¬ 
ness of glass. I think “ coasting ” may be called 
rather hard-working sort of fun. To slide down 
hill is easy enough, but there is no way to get to 
the top again except to walk up and drag the sled. 
Of course every boy’s sled has a fancy name, just 
as every boy’s boat has. The “Lively,” the 
“Enterprise,” the “Nonpareil,” “Greased Light¬ 
ning,” are some of the titles chosen, while to others 
are given the names of persons, like “General 
Grant,” “ Abe Lincoln,” “ President Garfield,” &c. 

Summer in America brings heat of a kind rarely 
felt in England. In some parts of the United 
States the change from bitter cold to great heat is 
very sudden, and children playing in the woods in 
the early spring scrape away snow from the 
ground and find that lovely flower, the trailing 
arbutus, beneath the icy covering. American 
children spend a great deal of time in the woods in 
the summer. School excursions are organised, 
and everybody (except the miserably poor) goes 
picnicking. The ground is so dried by the 
parching heat that there is not the slightest danger 
from dampness. Thunder-storms—a deafening 
cannonading from the skies which glare with 
fearful-looking forked lightning—are frequent^ 
but they are not so dangerous as they seem. 
Children are early taught to keep in open places, 
and not run under trees. There is not much 
likelihood of the lightning striking persons in the 
roads or fields; it strikes the trees and other 
high objects. These terrific deluges—summer 
thunder-storms — come up quickly and finish 
quickly, and although the rain may be very heavy, 
the parched earth drinks it up to the last drop, so 
that often, half an hour after a heavy rain-storm, 
the ground will be as dry as ever. This great heat 
ripens many fruits in the open air which are never 
seen, except in hot-houses, in England. The most 
delicious peaches, plums, grapes, apples, pears, 
bananas, and melons grow so abundantly that 
they can be sold in the markets and by street 
pedlars very cheaply indeed. Indeed, at the end of 
a very hot day in New York, I have often seen 
fruit-sellers give away their fruit to any one who 
wanted it, knowing only too well that it was “ full 
ripe”—that is to say, dangerously near being over¬ 
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ripe—and that it would be quite worthless before 
morning. America, indeed, is a land of profusion, 
and food of all kinds—beef, poultry, fish, fruit, and 
vegetables—is very cheap. There are a great many 
vegetables growing in America which American 
children like, but which English children never see. 

Now perhaps you wonder what those boys shown 
in the picture on page 213 are doing, kneeling down 
there, and stirring up something in a gipsy fire in 
the woods. They are roasting “ green corn,” as they 
call the Indian maize, which is so delicious in the 
early spring-time. They bite the sweet little white 
kernels off the cob, and like “ corn ” ever so much 
when it is young and tender. In the autumn the 
kernels get hard, and of a rich yellow tint, instead 
of pearly white ; then persons do not eat it, but the 
farmers take it and grind it up into “meal,” or 
they give the corn as fodder to their horses. By 
the time the “ corn ” has got hard there are other 
good things ready for boys and girls to eat. Pump¬ 
kin is very nice ; a sort of sweet mashy stuff, which 
is very good as a sweet filling for tarts. Boys have 
a great deal of fun with pumpkins. Do you see 
those lads making “Jack-o’-Lanterns?” (page 214). 
They take the biggest pumpkins they can find, 
scoop out the inside (the seeds and such), then cut 
holes in the rind for eyes, nose, and mouth,as you see 
in that one on that boy’s knee there ; then they stick 
a bit of lighted candle inside, fastening it by driving 
in three nails to hold it steady. Now Jack-o’-Lan¬ 
tern is ready, and the first dark night, if you happen 
to be sitting quietly in your drawing-room, you may 
be chilled with fear at seeing a hideous face (unlike 
any you have ever before beheld, except in night¬ 
mares) peering at you through the window-pane! 

Nature herself being so lavish, I suppose American 
fathers and mothers think they must imitate her 
example, and so they often give their children a 
great deal more to eat than is good for them. 
This is the only explanation I have to offer of 
what all English travellers in America notice and 
speak of—namely, children being allowed to order 
what they like from the bills of fare of the hotels. 

In America there are a great many black people. 
In the British Islands one seldom sees a negro, 
although there are British colonies where there are 
hundreds of thousands of negroes. But these 
negroes are generally beings not only of a different 
race, but of a different way of thinking from the 
English people, who live in the black man’s land. 
They are heathen and speak some rude language 
of their own, not at all like our beautiful, clear, and 
melodious English. Now the American negroes 
are as much like white people as they can possibly 
be. They are Christians of different denomina¬ 
tions, and very devout. They speak nothing else 
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but English, though of course it is a common 
funny sort of English ; still all English-speaking 
people understand it. In the Southern States, if a 
white baby has any nurse at all besides his own 
mother, he must have a black nurse, because there 
are no white servants. These black nurses are 
called mammies,” and as they are affectionate by 
nature they generally dearly love the white children 
whom they nurse, and so of course the white 
children get to love them. And it is a funny sight 
indeed to see a fine white child kissing the black 
cheeks or thick red lips of his black nurse and 
calling her his mammie ! It would make you 
laugh to see it. Little black children now go to 
many of the common schools and sit on the forms 
beside white children, and this is the reason some 
parents send their children to private schools; 
they cannot endure the thought of negroes associa¬ 
ting with their children as playmates. 

I said the young American was a very free and 
independent being even as a baby, and he loses 
none of that independence as years go on. Very 
early in life many small boys resolve to strike out 
into the world and do something for themselves. 
Americans are great readers from the very day 


they learn how to read ; and as soon as they are 
able they read the histories of great men, not 
only in America but in England, who have risen 
from poverty and low estate and grasped the 
world’s highest prizes, solely by their own efforts. 
It is the ambition of every American boy to become 
President of the United States, the ruler during a 
period of four or eight years of fifty millions of 
people. This dazzling prize is constantly held out 
to children by American parents, teachers, and 
nurses. If you are a good boy and study well,” 
they say “you may become President of the 
United States some day.” Lincoln and Garfield 
were both poor little boys, and yet they reached 
this high position, and many another poor boy will 
reach it, just as they did. 

American children are, perhaps, more petted 
while they are babies than English children are ; 
but with rare e.xceptions the petting stops at an 
early age, and the young citizen is allowed to leave 
school and begin the battle of life. His success 
in that will depend, as in England, on his 
cleverness and on the good principles he has had 
imparted to him while he was what you arc now— 
one of the Little Folks. Olive Logan. 




SOME TRUE STORIES ABOUT DONKEYS. 


—" evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 



SOUND like “Whack—whack 
—whack—whack.” The blows 
were heard from end to end of 
the street, and reverberated 
from the lordly pile of granite 
buildings that ran at right 
angles to it, though fully three 
hundred yards away. 

Whack—whack—you see it 
was what is called a fast-day 
in the north of Scotland, the 
town was very quiet, and with the exception of this 
boy and his donkey-cart there was not a vehicle in 
sight or the sound of wheels anywhere. The lad 
was on the cart, a great mutton-shouldered boy of 
fully sixteen years of age, and weighing apparently 
about as many stone. The cart, too, was laden 
with fine sea-sand, which its owner retailed to 
the good citizens for the low sum of a penny a 
bucketful. 

But the donkey had stopped suddenly in the 
middle of the street, and there he stood stock¬ 


still, with his nose between his knees, and evidently 
he did not mean to budge, let his master whack as 


long and as hard as ever he pleased, But the 
whacking of the poor beast with a thick ash 
sapling had so cruel a ring in it, that I at once 
rushed up and ordered the boy to desist. Had he 
dared to disobey, I should have pulled him off the 
cart very quickly indeed. 

“ Why doesn’t he go on then ? ” cried the boy. 
“ I want to sell my sand, and get home to my 
dinner. And what business is it of yours ? ” 

“Not so fast, please,” I said quietly, “first 
and foremost look here. This is what the poor 
donkey wants.” 

As I spoke I picked up a large crust of bread, 
which some school-child had dropped, and which 
the donkey had determined should not be wasted. 
I handed it to the animal, and as soon as he had 
munched it, and before even I had time to finish 
my little lecture to his master, he positively began 
to trot off of his own accord. 

Now I knew that that boy was not bad at heart, 
for he had listened respectfully to what I had to say, 
and as the donkey started off he turned round 
laughing, and cried, “ Good day, sir, I must say 
I never saw my old donkey trot like that before.” 
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Some True Stories about Donkeys._^ 


Well, as an example of what may be clone by a j 
word of good advice given in season, I may tell 
you that about six or seven months after this little 
adventure I met the boy and his donkey again. 

The boy himself was no longer in moleskin and 
corduroy rags, but decently clad in wholesome 
tweed, and the ass was quite sleek, clean, and fat. 

He touched his hat. 

“ I ( took your advice, sir,” he said ; the other 
boys laughed at me, but look at Ned.” 

He smiled as he patted the donkey. 

“ Ay,” I replied, “ and look at yourself.” 

“ I ain’t in the sand trade now. The sand was 
killing us both, so I took to kindling-peats and fir 
fire-lighters, and such ; but when Ned got a bit 
fatter and a bit better in coat, then 1 painted the old 
cart—doesn’t it look nice ?—and took to carting 
gents’ luggage from the station.” 

1 do not give the boy’s exact words or his quaint 
language, for he spoke in the broadest Scottish. 

I have never seen - either the boy or his “cuddy,” 
as he called him, again, but before we parted that 
day he told me that the other boys had taken to 
grooming their donkeys, feeding them better, and 
making less use of the ash sapling. 

But from this little anecdote you can learn not 
only the value of good advice, but the value of good 
example, which is a thousand times better. 

On the subject of donkeys I could write a very 
great deal indeed, for I have loved and pitied 
their condition all my life. 

Really to see the way they are oftentimes treated 
in our streets is enough to makes one’s heart bleed. 
Their lot is indeed a hard one at the best. There 
are donkeys and donkeys, and no one can pass along 
the streets of any of our large towns without being 
struck with the nice appearance which some of 
these animals show compared to others. Here 
comes one trotting along as happy-looking as a ! 
carriage-horse, and as merry as a filly. See how | 
fat he is, look how his coat shines, and how bright 
are his eyes! Ah I but then the man who sits 
behind him is bright-looking and cleanly dressed. 

Hand over hand, as sailors say, he passes 
another donkey and cart. This poor animal is 
lazily dragging along a load of coals, and looks as 
though all his joy of life had long since been beaten 
out of him, and there is a look in those patient 
brown eyes of his that is saddening to see. 
His master is brutal and cruel, and treats his 
donkey as if he were a mere machine ; and there 
never will be rest from labour, from cold, and 
weariness, and pain for that poor ass. 

“ Donkeys for Hire” is a sign you often read at 
the sea-side and other places, and remembering the 
days of my own childhood, few things, I am sure. 


are more enjoyable than a canter on the back of a 
donkey. But let me give you this advice—whenever 
you go to have a donkey-ride take something nice 
in your pocket for your “fiery steed,” as a little 
acquaintance of mine always calls his pretty ass. 

Donkeys, when well fed and cared for, are most 
playful, without the least bit of viciousness. Some¬ 
times their playfulness is carried to the extreme. 

I was walking one day in Aden—by the Red 
Sea--when some Somali boys came up with two 
pretty donkeys and asked me to go for a ride. 
Aden is an extremely hot place—there is riot a 
green thing to be seen anywhere in it. On this 
particular day it was hotter than usual, the sun 
blazed down on me from a sky of pitiless blue un¬ 
shaded by a single cloud. So I felt inclined to ride. 

But which donkey should I ride ? 

Each boy insisted on my having his animal, and 
I am not a circus jockey, so it was no use trying to 
ride the two. Just at that moment my friend 

Captain B-, who belonged to the same ship as I 

did, came round a corner, and I hailed him. 

“Oh, B-,” I cried, “ I'm glad you’ve come! 

These boys want me to go for a ride, and as I can’t 
mount both their donkeys, you must have one.’’ 

My friend had been making an official call, and 
was in full uniform, cocked hat, epaulettes, and 
sword and all. 

I was in plain clothes. 

“ Never mind your uniform,” T added ; “ nobody 
j knows us here, and what if they did ? ” 

Captain B-mountea the white donkey, and I 

the brown. 

There was fun and there was mischief too in that 
white donkey’s eye. I don’t believe he had ever 
I carried an officer in full uniform before, and so 
I he determined to have a joke at my friend’s 
expense. 

We rode to the famous water-tanks, and although 
the donkeys tried to scrape the skin off our legs by 
rubbing them against every wall they came to, we 
enjoyed the canter very much. 

The Somali boys came whooping along behind 
us, and when we came to a densely populated part 
of the town, the natives turned out to see us. 

“Whoop, whoop, whoop !” cried the boys, louder 
than ever, and off went the donkeys. 

“ Now is my chance,” thought that white donkey. 
He certainly acted on the spur of the moment, for 
down he dropped on his knees, with his head 
between them, and fairly turned a somersault. 

Woe is me for my poor friend in uniform ! So 
pitiable a spectacle did he present when he picked 
himself up, after being rolled upon by that white 
donkey, that the natives screamed with merriment, 
the Somali boys whooped louder than ever, and 
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when the white donkey himself joined the chorus, 
with loud hee-haw, I was obliged to follow suit, and 
laugh till my sides ached. 

But it was only the white donkey s fun—nothing 
else. 

A very nice and useful pet a donkey makes for 
children, and as they can be bought very cheaply, 
and cost but little to keep, I wonder they are not 
more in use in country places. I will tell you how 
they should be treated in order to make them feel 
happy, and to keep them bright and healthy. 

You must feed a donkey regularly three times a 
day, when he cannot get out to browse herbage and 
grass for himself. Let him have a portion of the 
usual mixture given to horses called chaff, cut hay, 
beans, and bruised oats, &c., every day. Give 
him also carrots and turnips or roots of any 
kind. 

Let him have a nice dry bed, and keep his little 
house dry, and svveet, and clean. 

Water must not be forgotten three times a day at 
least. Nor must you neglect to groom your patient 
steed, every morning and night. If intended for 
running the coat should be kept close in summer, if 


only for slow work let it grow, and let it remain on 
all winter whether the animal has to work or 
not. 

Exercise in the open air is essential to a donkey's 
well-being. 

Donkeys are not properly understood by the 
generality of the people—they are said to be stupid 
and self-willed ; they are neither the one nor the 
other if rightly treated, and not over-worked. 
They are exceedingly hardy animals, and will live 
where a horse would starve. 

They are, in my opinion, most kindly dispositioned, 
exceedingly willing to work, and very affectionate 
towards those who really are good to them. 

Theie is a greal deal of work in this country that 
donkeys could do and do easily, and it should not 
be forgotten that the milk of the ass is invaluable 
at times to invalids. A good donkey can be bought 
for a few pounds, and from two to three shillings 
a week would keep one well; but pray use and 
treat the animal well, if you possess one, for no 
creature in the world appreciates kindness more 
than the patient humble donkey. Of this you may 
be always assured. Arion. 


TOO CLEVER BY HALF. 




.-Vila .'.o Inend Jack 
For ’twixt two rods, 


SWAltJ Sc 


But lo ! how oft the proverb’s truth is found : 
Between two stools one’s apt to reach the ground. 








































Prince Pimpernel. 


PRINCE PIMPERNEL; 

OR, kitty’s adventures in fairyland and the regions adjoining. 


A Fatty Story. By Hartley Richards. 


CHAPTER IX.—HOW THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE WAS 
DULY DELIVERED, 

they went on their way, and still they 
tried to keep the mountain in view, and 
^ ^ still, the more they walked the more distant 
the mountain seemed. Sometimes they suspected 
that the pixie had deceived them, and that what he 
called a mountain was only a heavy mass of cloud 
hanging low upon the 
horizon, with its edges 
gilded by the sun. But 
then, again, they knew 
no reason why the pixie 
should send them astray ; 
and the mountain cer¬ 
tainly looked as though it 
were real. 

So at last they thought 
they had better ask some 
swallows ; for they saw 
how swiftly they were fly¬ 
ing, and they said, surely 
they must often have been 
to the mountain. They 
asked the swallows, there¬ 
fore, and all that Kitty 
heard was ‘‘ Tweet ! 
tweet! ” but Pimpernel, 
who was a fairy, and 
therefore understood bird- 
language, said that the swallows advised them 
to ask the eagle, for he could see farther than 
any bird. 

So they went a little farther, till they espied 
an eagle poised in mid-air high above the gloomy 
crag where he made his eyrie. 

And Pimpernel could not make him hear, or else 
the eagle was so proud that he would not listen. 
But Pimpernel kept calling, and by-and-bye the 
eagle floated lower, and then Kitty heard a scream 
and a long scream, and Pimpernel told her that the 
eagle could see the mountain, but did not know 
how to get there, and that he advised them to ask 
the owl, which was the wisest of all birds. So they 
went a little farther, till they found the owl blinking 
and winking in the hollow oak. And when Pim¬ 
pernel put the question to him, all that Kitty heard 
was “Tu whit! tu whoo !” But Pimpernel told 
her that the owl said they would never reach the 
mountain if they walked till doomsday, and that 


' they had better give their message to the lark. So 
' they went on walking and walking, till they came 
to a sunny field, where the poppies and the corn¬ 
cockles were striving which could look the brightest, 

' and as they were crossing this beautiful field a 
flood of song burst suddenly upon their ears—a 
sweet song that seemed to be poured irresistibly 
from some innocent little soul that could not but 
give utterance to all its 
great gladness and joy. 

‘‘Oh 1 you sweet, sweet 
voice !” cried Kitty; and 
“Trill! trill! trill!” was 
the answer. 

“ Oh ! you kind, kind 
little heart!” cried Kitty; 
and “Trill! trill ! trill !^’ 
came the answer again. 

“ How I wish I could 
see you! ” cried Kitty, 
searching the air to catch 
sight of some dear little 
angel. But there was no 
little angel to be found, 
only a voice that sang 
“Trill! trill! trill!” 

“ Well, never mind,” 
said Kitty; “ I can love 
you without seeing you,” 
when suddenly down and 
down, and round and round, and lower and lower 
came the singer, singing ail the way, till presently, 
like a stone, he shot headlong down to Kitty’s 
very feet. 

It was only a lark, after all, and really quite a 
common-looking sort of lark. 

But Kitty had learnt one thing, at any rate, from 
old Froggy the trumpeter, and that was not to 
judge by appearances. 

So she and Pimpernel repeated the queen’s 
message, and it was abundantly plain that the lark 
understood them perfectly, for the very moment 
that the last word of the message was repeated, 
away it went, up and up and up, round and 
round and round, repeating the message all the 
way—singing it out with all his might, as though he 
would send it to the very heavens, though all that 
Kitty heard was “ Trill! trill! trill! ” 

The messenger was soon out of sight, and what 
became of him Kitty never knew; but all the 
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fairies said ‘‘Yes, yes; he has gone to the sapphire 
hearth, where the great fire burns and burns, and 
does the vvorld^s cooking.” 

But whether the petition from the land of flowers 
and fairies, or all the songs of all the larks together, 
had anything to do with it, or whether it was all a 
fancy, who shall say.^ One thing only is certain: 
that the berries soon began to soften and to 
redden, and the nuts began to brown, and all the 
fairies rejoiced, and the little children in the real 
world got down 
all their baskets 
from the shelf, 
and their nut- 
hooks from the 
peg behind the 
door, and away 
they went to the 
copse and hedge¬ 
rows, and gather¬ 
ed fine store of 
hazel - nuts and 
blackberries. 



CHAPTER X.— 

HOW BIT¬ 
TERSWEET 
MANAGED IT. 

' N D here, 
you see, if 
^ things had 
happened as they 
ought to happen, 
my story should 
properly find its 
end. But you 
will discover as 
you grow older 

that danger usually begins where duty pauses; 
and so it turned out with Pimpernel and Kitty. 
They had fulfilled the mission for which Queen 
Mab had sent them; how happy would it have been 
if they had gone straight back to Fairyland, and 
received the due reward of their fidelity! But 
that was not to be their lot; as fate and fault would 
have it, their journey was to be both prolonged 
and embittered, and you shall hear now how all 
this came about. 

The travellers retraced their steps, hoping to 
reach the lily-cup by nightfall. As they went by the 
hollow oak, however, Kitty thought it would be only 
polite to thank the owl for the kind counsel which 
he had given them; so they turned aside to thank 
him, but found that he was fast asleep and snoring. 
Well, they agreed that it would be kinder not to 


‘SHE CREPT CLOSE BEHIND THE TKAVELT.ERS.” 


wake the owl, but Pimpernel thought they might 
as well thank the eagle when they reached the 
rocks. Now, it chanced that the eagle had gone 
indoors, so if they wanted to thank him the only 
way would be to climb the crag till they reached 
his eyrie. 

This, Kitty thought, was hardly wise to do, as they 
had quite a long journey still before them. But 
Pimpernel had set his heart upon it—not so much 
because he really was anxious to thank the eagle 

as because he 
wanted for once 
to climb a real 
mountain; for the 
fairies mostly Lve 
in quiet glades 
and lowly valleys^ 
and Pimpernel 
wished to have 
some travellers 
wonders to tell 
about at home. 
So Kitty was 
persuaded rather 
against her will, 
and they set to 
work to scramble 
up the steep and 
rugged path. 

Well, the sun 
was hot, and the 
bare surface of 
the stone was 
often quite warm 
to the touch as 
they clambered 
hand and foot 
among the many 
broken boulders: 

and at length Pimpernel grew tired, though they 
were not half-way to the eagle’s nest. 

“Let us sit and look at the landscape for a 
while,” said he. 

So they sat and watched the rooks flapping 
heavily across the sunny fields and listened to the 
wood-pigeons in the distance crying “ Coo ! coo ! 
coo ! coo-coo ! ” And, as they sat delighting in the 
pleasure of the hour and never dreaming of any 
danger, lo! the lithe figure of a damsel came 
creeping round the corner of the rock and 
wending down the narrow path towards them. 
She was a beautiful maiden, but the purple 
dress and the peaked hat of yellow silk were, 
to say the least of it, too gaudy for the taste of 
most people. 

She crept close behind the travellers, and then 
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paused, and gave a loud “ Hem! ” Kitty and 
Pimpernel looked round, rather startled. 

“Good afternoon, friends. You have chosen a 
warm seat. Will you not come into my grotto and 
rest yourselves ? It is not far, and you will find it 
cooler there.^^ 

The travellers thanked her, and agreed to come 
for a few minutes. 

Th-e damsel led them by a perilous path which 
wound round the face of the rock, so narrow and 
so precipitous that Kitty wished she had not come, 
though she did not like to say so. A few minutes, 
however, brought them to the grotto, and then 
they soon lost all thought of the peril in the beauty 
of the surroundings. The mouth of the cave was 
draped with creepers, and the walls were bright 
with crystal and gems. Piniperners eyes stood 
wide with admiration, for he loved a beautiful thing, 
as a true fairy always does. 

“Come,” said the gay damsel, when they had 
recovered from their first surprise, “ sit down upon 
this couch. You see, I have cushioned it with the 
sweetest clover that grows in yonder valley;” and 
she flung herself upon the bed of sweet blossom. 

“And now,” she continued, “may I ask the 
purpose of your journey ? ” 

“We have just been to take a message for 
Queen Mab,” answered Kitty, “ and now we are 
climbing to the eagle’s nest, to thank him for help¬ 
ing us on our journey.” 

“Indeed!” said the damsel. “Well, I am very 
pleased to have met you, for Queen Mab is a 
particular friend of mine. But I do not think it is 
of any use for you to try and reach the eagle: it 
is much farther to his home than it looks. You 
had better spend whatever spare time you have 
in resting on my clover couch, and then you can 
go on your way, and take my greetings to the 
queen.” 

“ Thank you,” answered Kitty. “ And if she asks 
who sent the greeting, what shall we say.^” 

“ My name is Bittersweet,” replied the damsel. 
“ Everybody about here knows me very well. I am 
on very friendly terms with my neighbour the eagle. 
“ By-the-bye,” she added, “ if you want to thank the 
eagle, I could easily give him a token for you next 
time he comes to see me.” 

“ That is very good of you,” said Kitty. “ I 
really think it would be the best way. What shall 
we send him?” 

“ Well, if I were to make a suggestion, I should 
say you might leave him that forget-me-not which 
you are wearing in your hair: it would be very 
appropriate.” 

“It is not a forget-me-not,”answered Kitty ; “it is 
the speedwell; and we cannot possibly part with it.” 


“ Very well,” said Bittersweet, in a disappointed 
tone ; “have your own way about the weeds. You 
need not part from them unless you wish.” 

Kitty had her suspicions after that, for she did 
not like to hear the speedwell called a weed, but 
she said nothing; and presently Bittersweet turned 
to Prince Pimpernel, and asked him whether he 
would like to see the beauties of her cavern. 

He answered that he should, and Bittersweet 
thereupon produced a little golden lantern, lighted 
it, and handed it to Pimpernel. 

“Take this with you,” said she; “and while you 
explore the cavern I will stay and take care of the 
little girl ” 

So Pimpernel took the light, and walked cau¬ 
tiously along the rocky galleries. But as he got 
farther and farther into the cavern’s depth he be¬ 
came bewildered with their beauty, and lost all count 
of time and distance. Emerald, ruby, sapphire, 
and topaz shot their rich colours down the length 
of either wall ; and Pimpernel forgot all caution, 
and wandered on and on, without a thought of Kitty 
waiting far away upon the clover couch. And then 
came fluttering insects, attracted by the light — 
moths with wings of gold and azure, which circled 
round and round the lantern, till Pimpernel began 
to wish that he could have one. And still they 
flew glittering around, till Pimpernel determined 
that, come what might, he would take one back 
with him to Fairyland as a trophy of his travels. 
So, forgetting all about the speedwell, he snatched 
his cap from his head, and setting the lantern on 
the ground, waited for his prey. It came : a mag¬ 
nificent insect, with wings of satin streaked with 
gold. For a moment it fluttered round and round 
the light, then poised itself upon the lantern with 
trembling wings, as though it were inviting the 
hand of the hunter. Another second, and Prince 
Pimpernel eagerly flung his cap, with the speedwell 
in it, towards the bright creature which had so 
possessed his fancy. 

Meanwhile, poor little Kitty sat and watched the 
twinkling light grow less and less as her thoughtless 
champion got farther and farther from her. She 
wondered what could keep him there so long, and 
once or twice she had half a mind to ask Bitter¬ 
sweet if there were any dangerous places in the 
cavern. But Bittersweet appeared quite uncon- 
I cerned, so Kitty was half ashamed to ask her, and 
I betook herself to watching the distant light again, 
j Then suddenly the light disappeared, and out of 
the darkness came a cry of terror, followed by peals 
of triumphant laughter, echoing through the vaulted 
roof. 

Horror-stricken, Kitty turned to Bittersweet to 
ask her for help. But she, alas ! had vanished. 
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“PIMPERNEL EAGERLY FLUNG HIS CAP” {p. 223). 



CHAPTER XL—HOW KITTY ENCOUNTERED THE 
GIGLAmTES. 

would be hard to say how long Kitty 
sat benumbed with terror ; but when 
she came to herself, the first thing she 
did was to grope her way down the 
cavern,X in the direction where the light had dis¬ 
appeared. It was very dark, and sometimes 
she stumbled against a stone and sometimes 
she ran against a wall of rock. At length, 
however, as she was walking along in this 
way, her foot stepped upon something soft. She 
stooped, and felt with her hands. She knew well 
what it was. It was Pimpernel’s scarlet cap, with 
the speedwell in it. Then she cried a little, and 
went back to the clover couch. She knew Pimpernel 
was in the witches’ power now that he had lost the 
speedwell, and the only question was whither they 
had transported him. Then it came into her mind 
how the wicked little yellow man had chuckled 
when he said that some day she might have to go 
to the Land of the Shivering Shadow, and it 
struck her that perhaps that was where Pimpernel 
was gone. 

Well, Kitty did what a brave little girl would do : 
she made up her mind that if Pimpernel was there, 
she would go and find him ; but the difficulty was, 
of course, how to get there. 

She clambered down the mountain, and looked 
about for some one from whom she might ask the 
way ; but not a soul could she see, and the only 


plan, therefore, that she could think of was to go 
on walking and walking. So she walked and 
walked until she came to a turfy track, as green as 
gieen could be ; and she followed this track until 
she came to some dull grey rocks, which were so 
tremendously high that she got a crick in her neck 
trying to see to the top of them. To the right hand 
and to the left hand ran this rocky barrier, as far 
as the eye could see, and a good deal farther, and 
now the question was what to do. She could 
not get over them and she could not get round 
them, so she sat down to think. And while she was 
thinking there came a little rabbit, and he sat and 
looked at Kitty, and winked with his left eye, and 
then plunged into a hole close beside some bushes. 
She went on thinking, and another little rabbit 
came, and he sat upon his haunches and drummed, 
and then he winked with his right eye, and plunged 
into another hole on the other side of the bushes. 
Still Kitty did not take the hint, but went on 
thinking and thinking, till at last a third rabbit with 
a very long and solemn face came right in front of 
her, and winked with both eyes as hard as ever 
he could wink, and then plunged into a hole as the 
others had done. By this time Kitty’s curiosity 
was thoroughly awakened; she wondered what 
the rabbits meant. So she thought the best way 
would be to go and look into the bushes, and see 
where the rabbits had gone to. And when she had 
pushed the branches aside, what should she dis¬ 
cover but a tunnel scooped out like a great rabbit- 
hole, and passing right beneath the rocks ! She 
thought she could not do better than walk in ; so 
in she walked, and soon saw daylight shining from 
the farther end. But imagine her surprise when, 
coming out at the other side, she found herself in a 
new and unimagined country—a country quite 
different from Fairyland, and in some respects re¬ 
minding her very strongly of the real world. 
Imagine her surprise to see not far beneath her a 
stream with a bridge across it, and in the distance 
houses and people, and a tall tower like the pictures 
of the Tower of Babel. Well, Kitty did not hesi¬ 
tate what to do. She saw two people on the bridge, 
and hurried forward to ask them which road she 
ought to take. But as she drew nearer she paused, 
for these men were such very venerable men and 
wore such solemn-looking spectacles, that Kitty was 
a little bit afraid. 

These individuals did not notice Kitty’s approach, 
for they were leaning over the bridge and looking 
down upon the stream, and so earnestly were they 
engaged in conversation that for a long while 
Kitty found no opportunity of making her inquiries. 
They seemed to be very learned people, and were 
engaged in a most abstruse discussion. The 
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question which they were debating was whether 
the river was moving and the world standing still, 
or the world moving and the river standing still. 
One of them maintained that the ground was 
perfectly motionless, and that the river flowed 
along ; but Kitty did not think much of him, for 
she could have guessed that herself. The other, 
however, was plainly a very learned man, for he 
confidently asserted that the water was standing still, 
and that the only reason why it seemed to move was 
that the whole universe was slipping the other way. 

Most respected Shum,” said he, with much 
gravity, “ it is a mere corollary from the relativity 
of kinematics. If you admit the probability of 
falsity and the irreconcilability of unanimity—which, 
I suppose, no one would question in the present 
day—you cannot fail to see that the correlativity of 
contradictories is antithetically implied by the 
parallelogrammaticality of absolute entity.” 

“ Certainly, my most esteemed Hum,” replied 
the other, but I appeal to your own principle of 
the differentiation of the inconceivable. Kinemati- 
cal relativity holds only so long as I am parentheti¬ 
cally predominate; the moment that I become 
fundamentally peripatetic-” 

He did not finish his sentence, for, turning round 
at that moment, he caught sight of Kitty. 

“ Ha ! what have we here ? ” he exclaimed. “ A 
foreigner, if I mistake not.” 

“ I am Kitty,” said the little girl, 

and I do not quite know my way.” 

“What is the flower which you are 
wearing in your hair.^” asked Shum. 

“ It is the speedwell—all of true 
blue,” answered Kitty. 

“It is a very extraordinary 
plant,”said Hum. “ It does not grow 
here. Where do you come from ?” 

“ I have come from Fairyland, 
and I want to find my way to the 
Land of the Shivering Shadow,” 
answered Kitty. 

“ Hush! hush! ” exclaimed Shum, 
in a low tone. “You should not 
speak so boldly about such things. 

That country is a long way the 
other side of Ganderland, and it is 
guarded by the three Goblins.” 

“And where is Ganderland.^” 
asked Kitty. 

“ Why, at the other end of this 
bridge, to be sure!” answered 
Shum, astonished at her ignorance. 

“ This is the celebrated Pons 
Asinorum, and the country before 
you is the land where many a 


celebrity was born and bred. The maternal an¬ 
cestors of Don Quixote, and the wise men of 
Gotham, and the first colonists of Boeotia and 
Suabia and the Emerald Isle were all natives of this 
realm. By this very bridge departed the revered 
Simple Simon of happy memory, to hunt and fish, 
and engage in the commerce of the real world. 
Alas ! he never returned. Oh ! a venerable and a 
classical country is Ganderland ; and the way into 
it, my dear young friend, lies straight before you.” 

“ I deny it,” put in Hum ; “ I entirely deny it. 
This bridge is not the way into Ganderland ; it is 
the way out of it.” 

“ But how, my respected Hum, do you meet the 
antagonistic contingency that the limbs of this 
individual persistently alternating in a perpetual 
progression would result in an undoubted approach 
to Ganderland.^” 

“ My dear Shum, it is a strict rule of logic that 
contradictories are not to be taken as both true, if 
you can help it; therefore the same bridge cannot 
be the way into a place and also the way out of 
it. Now, I will prove to you in less than half-an- 
hour that-” 

Kitty did not stay to listen ; she settled the 
matter for herself by running across the bridge, and 
so commenced her journey through Ganderland. 

{To be co?itinucd.) 



"THEY WEKE LE.VNING OVER THE BRIDGE” {j>. 224). 
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Voice. 


^avbexx. 

Words and Music by Charles Bassett. 
r\ ^ # Met. ,1^72. Brightly, vif ^ 


Piano. 


I* I have a lit-tie gar - den, all bright and gay with 

2. I love my lit - lie gar - den— I ne - ver shaH for - 
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My Little Garden. 
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"SHE SAT IN THE MEADOW.” 



HETTY’S 

J N E might have thought that Hetty was 
little Bo-peep, as she sat in the meadow 
with the sheep quietly browsing near 
her. But though Hetty had gazed at the 
sheep for a while, she was not thinking of 
them, but of a cowslip-ball that she was 
making. She was tying the stalks carefully 
inwards, whilst the soft golden flowers made 
an outside fair and fragrant, and fit for the fairies 
to play football with. So thought Hetty, for all 
Hetty’s fairies lived among the flowers, and watched 
over them and smoothed out their ruffled petals. 

Then Hetty looked up at the sky and saw a dark 
cloud travelling over it, and soon the cloud burst 
and the rain came pouring down. Nevertheless, 
the sun was shining all the time, and after the 
shower was over a beautiful rainbow arched over 
the landscape. 

“ This is very beautiful,” said Hetty to herself; 
and then she murmured— 

‘ ‘ ' March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers.’ ” 


After which she subsided into a sort of dream, in 
which she saw long rows of roses, and lilies, and 
lilacs, and syringa, and all the flowers of earlier 
summer. And in the midst the broad stream that 
was shining in the sun seemed to ripple out a song^ 

" On, on, where the stream is flowing, 

To the wood far away. 

Little maiden, if you will be going, 

You will see all the wood-birds at play.” 

“ And perhaps a dormouse and a squirrel,” said 
Hetty, starting up and putting her cowslip-balls 
into her basket. Then she wandered down to the 
quiet stream, and followed its course until she came 
to a sort of wild ravine, where the stream tumbled 


FRIGHT. 

down over the rocks, splashing and dashing with 
such a noise that Hetty was almost deafened; but 
still she heard a chorus sounding above the roar of 
the waters, 

" Oh, an April day is a glorious day. 

Glitter and rain-pearls and sunshiny ray ! ” 

“ Yes,” said Hetty, as she plucked the soft buds 
from some overhanging branches, it is a beautiful 
day.” 

‘‘It won’t come again yet,” said a voice near her ; 
“ it is of no use to wait here any longer.” 

“ Oh, yes, it is; just a little longer ; I do so want 
to catch it. IVe got a cage at home that will just do 
for it—the one I kept the owl in. Just wait one 
moment ; it was nearly caught before.” 

Hetty turned round quickly to see who was 
speaking. There were two boys half sitting, half 
lying on the grass. Involuntarily she asked— 

“ What are you going to catch } ” 

“ The prettiest little squirrel that ever was seen,” 
answered one of the boys; “ such a bright-eyed little 
fellow, with a fine bushy tail.” 

“Do you mean that you are really going to put 
him into a cage, and never let him play about in 
the woods again with his friends and brothers ’’ 
asked Hetty. 

The boys laughed. 

“ Why not ? ” they said ; he will get used to the 
cage, and we shall feed him on nuts and acorns.” 

Just then the squirrel appeared in sight, and 
seemed to be looking at the bait the boys had laid 
for him. 

“Hush ! hush !” said one, “I think he will be 
tempted this time.” 

“ No, he will not,” said Hetty, springing forward 
and startling the little animal, so that he scampered 
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away ; “ how can you be so cruel as to put an | she paused, and in that moment she saw that she 
innocent, happy creature into a cage, and never , was in the middle of a wood that she had never 
let him have his freedom again ? How should vou : been in before ; and worse than that, she heard 
like be served in the same way ? You shall slops as if of some animal, and a quick panting 
not do it.” breathing. 

And she stamped her little foot, and the squirrel Almost worn out, she renewed 
sprang higher and higher up among the branches « her flight, the steps coming nearer 
of the trees. 

“It’s of no use now. Bob,” said one of the boys ; 

“he’s regularly gone this time. So you’ve spoiled our 
sport, little miss. Well, now, if you’re so fond of 
letting creatures roam at large, perhaps you will 
befriend the panther that escaped from the menagerie 
yesterday. He will no doubt be coming into this 
wood before long ; in fact, I think I hear him growling 
in the distance, so we had better be off. Bob.” 

And Tom put his head on one side and appeared to 
be listening attentively. There was certainly a low 
growling sound ; Hetty heard it distinctly. 

Bob leaped up. 

“ Good morning, little miss,” said the boys ; “ we will 
leave you to talk to the panther.” 

“ Oh, don’t leave me, don’t leave me,” cried Hetty, 

“let me go with you.” But the boys only laughed, 
and ran off as quickly as they could. 

Poor Hetty left her basket and her cowslip-balls, 
and started off after the boys as fast as she could go. 

She did not consider where she was going ; she only 
kept the boys in sight as long as she could, and 
fled in that direction. 

Her heart beat faster and faster, her legs trembled, 
and she was quite out of breath. For one moment 
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and nearer, and at length, stumbling over an 
old stump, she fell to the ground. In another 
instant the creature had reached her; his hot 
breath was upon her cheek and she felt his 
nose touch her forehead. She was much too 
frightened to stir, and she lay there cold and 
trembling; it seemed as if all power had left her. 
Then the animal licked her hands, and she 
felt his tail brush against her. And she lay ex¬ 
pecting to be devoured. How long she stayed there 
she did not know, but she thought it must be for 
hours and hours, when suddenly a cheery voice 
called out— 

‘‘ Why, whads the matter, Hetty ? are you asleep, 
child” 

Then she half opened her eyes, for it was Uncle 
John who spoke ; she gave a timid startled glance 
around her, and her first words were— 

‘‘ Have you killed the panther ?” 

‘‘Panther!” exclaimed Uncle John; “what is 
the child dreaming of ? ” 

“ Of the one from the menagerie ; it came after 
me ; it was going to eat me.” 

And Hetty, still trembling, made an effort to raise 
herselt. 

“ Nonsense, child! there’s no panther here. 
There’s only good old Carlo wondering why it is 
that you take no notice of him,” replied her uncle. 


“ Carlo, Carlo ! ” exclaimed Hetty. And at his 
name the dog was beside her in an instant, and 
Hetty, flinging her arms round his neck, began 
sobbing. 

“ They told me the panther was coming,” she 
sobbed. 

“Who told you.^*” asked Uncle John. 

“ Two boys who wanted to catch a squirrel, but I 
made a noise and frightened it away.” 

“ And so they frightened you in return, by telling 
you only half the story. The panther escaped from 
his cage yesterday, but was caught almost im¬ 
mediately by the keeper, and no harm was done.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Hetty, drawing a long sigh of relief. 

Then Uncle John, seeing how tired out she was, 
lifted Hetty up in his strong arms, and on the way 
home she told him by bits all the story. 

“You were a brave little girl to help the squirrel,” 
said Uncle John. 

And Hetty smiled. All the sunshine had come 
back to her ; the tears ceased, and suddenly she 
exclaimed— 

“ ‘ Tears and laughter 
Come close togetlier, 

Like rain and sunshine 
In April weather.’ 

“ Uncle John, in spite of my fright, this has been 
a beautiful April day.” J. G. 


SOME LITTLE ONES OF THE STREET. 


IV.—THE SHOEBLACK. 



OL-ISH yar boots-ar !—Clean yar 
boo-oots 1 ” This is the cry 
of a sturdy little soldier in 
the Battle of Life—a soldier 
in uniform, too, for you may 
see his red coat a long way 
off as you walk along Cornhill, 
or past the Bank of England 
towards the front of the 
Royal Exchange. He belongs 
to the Shoeblack Brigade, and the 
box that he carries holds his brushes 
and a mat for him to kneel upon 
when he puts the box itself down 
to serve as a stand on which his 
customers place their feet, while their shoes are 
polished till they shine like jet. 

In almost every part of London you may see 
the boys of the red or the blue brigades-some 
of them big fellows, and some little ones. At 
the chief railway stations, and here, close to the 
statue at the Royal Exchange, there are four or 


five of them together, but you don’t see red and 
blue at the same post. They have their regular 
stands, and some are at the corners of large streets, 
or by gateways of public buildings. When they 
know their duties well, and have been some time in 
the service, they are promoted to the better positions, 
where more money is to be earned. 

“ Here yar, sar ! ’ave a polish ! Make ’em shine, 
sar ! ” You can hear his voice over the roar of the 
cabs, omnibuses, and waggons in the streets, as he 
kneels on his mat and taps the wooden box with 
the brush that he holds in his hand ready to seize 
the first comer by the leg and go vigorously to 
work, first wiping the wet mud from round the sole 
of the boot with an old cloth, and then with a pair 
of hard brushes removing the splashes from the 
upper part of the leather. Next comes the 
blacking, and then, with another pair of brushes, 
the vigorous polishing. • 

There is a secret in our little shoeblack’s trade, 
as there is in most others. On the side of his box 
he has a thick smear of some particular kind of 
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blacking, and to give the front part of the boot the 
last brilliant polish, he rubs in a tiny bit of this 
blacking with his fingers, and then plies the two 
shining-brushes more vigorously than ever, till he 
finishes off with an artistic flourish, and you can 
almost see his earnest little face reflected from the 
•splendid leather as he holds out his hand to catch 
the coppers that he hopes will be more than a 
single penny. 

The burly man doesn’t go away directly, but 
•stands looking down at the boy and feeling in his 
pocket, as though he expected to find a threepenny 
ipiece that was right down in the corner of it. 

If ever a pair of boots want cleaning his do. 
They are great, thick, laced boots, with soles 
that come out nearly half an inch all round, and 
they have such a crust of country mud and clay 
upon them that they look like a pair of enormous 
baked apple dumplings that have got out of shape 
hi the oven. It isn’t all London mud, and the 
man isn’t a London man, either. His grey trousers, 
tight all round the leg ; his heavy drab coat ; his 
.gloves, with thick leather sewed between the 
fingers; the short whip under his arm ; his big 
shoulders ; his broad face with iron-grey whiskers ; 
his slow way of moving; his quiet, serious smile as 
he looks down at the lad as though he were some 
amusing curiosity—all show that he has come from 
the country. 

‘‘ What’s to pay, younker ? ” he says, still staring 
•down at the boy. 

“ Boots was very dirty, sir,” says the lad. 

“ Nobody says they weren’t. Precious stiff mud, 
too, eh ? Came off a clay farm, nly lad ? Did you 
-ever see a clay farm ? ” 

'^No, sir, never see no farm ’cept Chalk Farm,” 
says the young rascal, grinning and touching his 
■cap. “ Never been out o’ London, I haven’t, ’cept 
once a year, when we goes for our ’scursion, and 
plays at cricket, an’ high-spy-high, an’ egg-’at, an’ 
sech like.” 

‘‘ Chalk Farm, eh ! ” says the burly gentleman. 
•"'Not much to be got off the chalk near London, 
I should say. Where’s this Chalk Farm you go to ?” 

“ Why, on the railway. Don’t you know Chalk 
Farm station on the North London, down by 
Camding Town ? not a real farm, you know.” 

“ Perhaps there was a farm there once, eh ? ” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder, sir. Maybe it was what 
they call a dairy farm, you know, sir, an’ that’s 
where the chalk come in to make up the London 
milk with, don’t you see, sir.^” 

‘‘ You young rascal! ” says the farmer, laughing 
heartily; “ what do you know about milk or eggs, 
•or anything of that sort ? ” 

“Well, I had a egg for my breakfus this mornin’, 


sir — a penny one. They charges a penny at our 
place — new laid, too. We're close to the market, 
don’t you know.” 

“ What do you call your place ? ” 

‘‘Why, Saffron Hill, sir; close to where the 
organ-grinders lives, and what used to be Field 
Lane. That’s where our red brigade has our head¬ 
quarters. Some of us live there, and some don’t. 

I’m one that does. Mother’s away helpin’ to clean 
down a big house. Since father died she’s mostly 
out cleanin’ or else washin’, so that though I’m 
better off than them that hasn’t got a mother, I 
don’t see her much, and I live at the Home, don’t 
you know. What did father die of.^ Well, sir, 
he worked at the docks down by the water-side, 
becos once, you see, he’d been a sailor, and when 
he couldn’t get work at the rope-yard where he 
used to have a job sometimes, he was obliged to 
go to the docks. I was quite a little ’un then, sir; 
and I never quite knew how it was, but father was 
drownded—fell into the dock, I think, and they 
couldn’t get him out; or else it was night, and he 
couldn’t be seen. Mother never will talk about it.” 

Here the poor boy’s head is bowed down over his 
box, and he begins to tap upon it with his brush; 
but presently he rubs his little grimy hand across 
his eyes, and leaves a broad smear of blacking 
on his forehead. 

“ Poor lad ! ” says the farmer. “ So mother’s 
obliged to be away, and you’re all alone, eh ?” 

“ No, not alone,” says the boy, brightening up ; 

“ there’s a lot of us at the home, don’t you see— 
a reg’lar long ward full o’ beds, all alike, and a 
lav’tory where we washes when we goes back at ] 
night; and then there’s evening school, and some- [ 
times we have meetin’s and magic-lanterns and 
singin’.” 

“And do they keep you there for what you 
earn ? How’s it all paid for ?” asks the farmer. 

“Well, it’s like this, sir. The boys that live 
there they pay so much out of every shillin’ they 
earn if they’re on a good stand. Eightpence out 
of the first shillin’, and fourpence out of every one 
afterwards, and that partly keeps ’em ; or, at all 
events, finds ’em in lodgin’ and clothes; and then 
we can earn enough to get our dinner outside or 
to pay for something to take with us; and when 
we go home we can have things that’s ready, such as 
a penny soup, or a rasher, or cold meat, or such; 
or a pint o’ tea and bread an’ butter. So that you 
may say we keep ourselves partly, if we does well ; 
but if its fine weather, when there ain’t so much 
work for us, they don’t leave us to starve nor 
yet turn us out. There’s a good many little kins 
at our place ; but at Mansell Street they’re big 
fellows mostly, and they pay the Society so much 
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for their stand—eighteen pence or two shillings a 
day, and that goes to find the Home and things, 
don’t you see ; and they can pay for their vittles 
as well. How long do they keep us—did you say ? 
Well, most of the boys is on the look-out for some¬ 
thing better; and some goes emigratin’ to Canada, 
but when they have to pay their own passage, and 
get out there to such a cold place, some don’t 
like it, and say they’d sooner ha’ stopped here, for 
the pay ain’t over much, and they ain’t used to 
farm-work. That’s what 
they write to the other 
boys, I hear; but I 
don’t know as I wouldn’t 
sooner go abroad if 
mother could go too, 
unless I could get enough 
work to keep us both 
here.” 

“ And what’s your 
mother’s name?” says 
the farmer, taking off 
his glove to make sure 
he’d found the three¬ 
penny bit at last. 

“ Mrs. Stokes, least¬ 
way that’s our name ; 
but mother’s name be¬ 
fore she was married 
was Barshull—that’s a 
rum name, ain’t it, sir ? 

Sounds as though it 
ought to be Marshall, 
and some one was sayin’ 
it with a cold in his head.” 

The farmer, is staring 
at the boy now harder 
than ever. “Did your 
mothercome from Ham’- 
shire, boy ? ” he asks. 

“ Yes, I b’lieve she did—becos she’s told me about 
where she lived, not far from the New Forest, where 
the cove shot William Rufus ; that’s in Am’shire, 
ain’t it ? ” 

“ Look here, my boy,” says the farmer. “ I meant 
to give you a shillin’, but if I can do better than 
that I will. You must knock off work at four 
o’clock to-day, and take me to these quarters of 
yours at Saffron Hill. Here’s the shilling to get 
your dinner with, and I shall be back for you at 
four. Now mind you let me find you here, for I 
mean to do you good if I can.” 

So saying, the big man looks at a big silver 
watch, taps it, listens to see that it is going all 
right, and then with a nod tramps away, making 
a great clumping on the pavement with his boots. 


“All right, sir?’’says little Bill Stokes, touching 
his cap. “ You’re very good. We mostly gets two¬ 
pence now instead of a penny, becos of the change 
of climate in this country that makes more mud, but 
a shillin’s a rare lot and no mistake. Polish 
yer boots, sar! Have a shine. All right, I’ll be 
here at four, sir. I ain’t likely to forget, sir. 
No fear ! ” 

Now Bill doesn’t know that the farmer is going 
off at once to ask the way to Saffron Hill, that he 
may see for himself what 
sort of place the little 
Shoeblacks’ Home is. 

Saffron Hill is not at all 
a nice neighbourhood, 
Most of the houses are 
old and the rooms are 
dirty and ill furnished. 
The courts and alleys 
are the abode of Italian 
“ organ-grinders.” But 
near these old dingy 
houses is one great brick 
building that is newer 
than the others. It is a 
castle of industiy and 
honest work, where a 
thousand boys and girls 
can attend the schools 
in the evening, and 
where servants who 
want situations can find 
a home. There is a 
nursery for poor babies 
who are too small to go 
to the infant-schools, 
there are sewing-classes 
and clothing-clubs, and 
there are Bible-classes, 
and baths, and wash¬ 
houses, and Sunday evening services, and a 
free library and reading-room for working boys. 
Among these working boys are the companions 
of Bill Stokes—the boys of the Central London 
Shoeblack Brigade, who have their quarters close 
by ; but some of them live at their own homes, and 
only go to head quarters in the morning, before 
the day’s work, and to school in the evening. 
These are the red jackets. Their comrades at 
Islington wear brown uniform, and those in East 
London a blue one. It was to this institution the 
good farmer went, and when he had found out that 
what Bill Stokes had told him was all true, he made 
up his mind to assist him to rise to something better 
than a shoeblack. And I am glad to say that after 
a while the lad did so. Thomas Archer. 
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OUR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

SOME NOTABLE SCENES ON SCRIPTURE MOUNTAINS. 

IV. —MOUNT MORIAH. 


OFTLY the slanting rays of the 
early morning sun are lighting 
up the earth, which has been 
enveloped in darkness, re¬ 
vealing its thousand beauties, 
as two persons slowly wend 
their way towards a mount in 
the land of Moriah,” which 
must be of very considerable 
height, as it can be seen at a long distance. 

The one is an aged man, with bent and feeble 
form, whose snowy locks and frosted beard tell of 
the cold of many winters. His mind is filled 
with deeply solemn thoughts, as he goes steadily 
on. His eyes are fixed on the ground, insensible 
of the many beauties of Nature opening out at every 
step. 

His companion is a stalwart youth, full of life 
and hope, and wide awake to the charming sights 
and sounds around him. 

He sees before them the still dewy slope of the 
mount, which lifts its aspiring head above the 
grovelling plain, to hold communion with the calm 
blue, heavens. He notes each giant tree along the 
road, marking how it strikes its great roots into 
the mother-earth, and stretches out its leafy arms, 
as if inviting the passer by to friendly shade at 
noon. He watches the little brook, as it goes 
babbling on over the noisy peebles. He listens to 
the music of the gentle breeze that stirs up to 
morning thanks the neighbouring wood. He hears 
the piping forth of the feathery songsters, that 
seem to know no weariness. 

And with all glad around him his own spirit 
shares in the general happiness ; and up from 
Nature to Nature’s God his thoughts ascend, and 
his soul bows in adoration before the loving 
Creator. How great, how good, how worthy to be 
worshipped ! How infinitely worthy of a much 
more noble sacrifice than the one about to be 
offered ! 

This recalls his thoughts to the purpose for 
which the journey has been undertaken. The two 
companions are going to offer a sacrifice on the 
mount before them, to the great God above. 

On his own shoulders the youth is carrying a 
load of wood to be laid on the altar ; and his father 
is holding in the one hand the glittering knife to slay 
the victim, and, in the other, the fire to consume 


it. But the lamb—it has been forgotten. How 
strange to have made so great an oversight! 

The youth looks at his aged companion, and 
seeing him still buried in thought, says softly, as if 
unwilling to disturb him, My father ! ” 

“ Here am I, my son,” he replies in unusually 
tender accents. And the young man says, with a 
smile at the thought of so great an omission, “ We 
have brought the fire and the wood, father; but 
where is the lamb for a burnt offering ? ” 

His father, he expects, will turn round in surprise 
and say, ‘‘ Alas ! it has been forgotten ! We must 
go back.” 

But no ! It is no oversight. Abraham has 
made no mistake. His own son, his dearly-be- 
loved Isaac, is to be the sacrifice; and this is 
what he has been pondering in his mind. 

When he was a hundred years old, and Sarah 
was ninety, when they had long ceased to think of 
having children, God promised Abraham that they 
should have a son, called Isaac, who should not 
only cheer their declining years, but be a channel 
of blessing to all the world. 

^ Every one who has tried it knows what deep, 
true happiness comes to ourselves, when-we benefit 
I those around us. The servant of John Howard 
often caught his master bathed in tears, when, not 
in a spirit of boasting, but with a heart overflowing 
with joyful gratitude, the great philanthropist would 
say, ‘‘ I have helped the wife of a poor prisoner 
out of her distress.” 

Job, we are told, made the widow’s heart to 
sing; and those who have done the same can best 
tell with what gladness he himself was filled. 

But to be a means of blessing, not to just a few 
around him, but to all the nations of the earth— 
this was the destiny of Isaac. This is what God 
had promised Abraham concerning the child of his 
old age. And the aged patriarch felt that, in 
leaving behind him such a son, he should bequeath 
to the world the noblest of legacies. 

Isaac himself was not to be the one great blesser 
of mankind ; but from him was to descend the 
Hope of all the earth, the Desire of all nations.’’ 

But not only so : Isaac, God had said, should be 
the father of nations, and of mighty kings of 
I people. So the aged couple had pressed their 
j darling to their hearts with thankful joy. They 
1 had watched their precious human flower opening 
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out from babyhood to childhood, from childhood 
to youth ; and now, when he stood on the border 
of manhood, when the glowing promises seemed 
likely to begin to be fulfilled, God had said to 
Abraham, “ Take now thy son, thine only son, 
whom thou lovest, and go into the land of Moriah, 
and offer him there for a burnt-offering, upon one 
of the mountains that I shall tell thee of.” 

How strange ! What a seeming contradiction. 
Kill Isaac whom he so loved ? Kill the son who 
was to be the father of nations, and through whom 
all the earth was to be blessed Where then were 
the love and justice of God ? And where His 
faithfulness in fulfilling His promises ? 

Abraham could not see. But where his under¬ 
standing failed, faith came to the rescue. That 
“ God is love,” Abraham well knew. He knew 
also, what we read in the Bible, that the word of 
God cannot fail; that it liveth and abideth for 
ever ; that a promise, once made, musl be fulfilled, 
notwithstanding all apparent contradictions. And 
as he looked on through the long vista of the 
future, he still saw, by faith, the mighty peoples 
descended from Isaac, and the promised Deliverer 
of the groaning world. 

Isaac might be slain ; but God’s promise must, 
and would, abide. The wood and the fire might 
consume his body; and yet he would be all that 
God had said. 

He was quite ready to slay his own son. Perhaps 
God was only trying him, and, just at the last 
moment, would recall His command. Or, if Isaac 
were indeed slain, the Almighty could raise him 
from the dead. 

Be this as it might, somehow or other, Isaac 
would certainly be restored to him in life. Of this 
he was sure. And so, if we return to the two 
companions, we shall hear Abraham’s carefully- 
worded reply, ‘*'My son, God will provide Himself a 
lamb for a burnt-offering.” 

Abraham is driven to a great extremity ; but, 
according to the old proverb, man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity ; ” and the loving father, though 
so severely tried, walks on in humble faith. 

Now the two come to the base of the mount, and 
begin to ascend. The summit is reached. Big 
stones are gathered, and piled up for an altar. 
The wood is laid ready for the sacrifice. The 
strange command is not recalled. There is no 
alternative. Isaac must now be told. 

The joyous youth, knowing the promises concern¬ 
ing him, with heart beating high with hope, and 
rejoicing in life, must be told that he must suffer 
death at the hand of his father, whom he loves and 
trusts ; that he must lie like a mere animal on the 
heap of stones, and be consumed by the flames. 


Softly and tenderly, the father breaks to the son 
what God has commanded—that he must be slain. 

But must he ? Is not the youthful Isaac, beaming 
with life and health, able to overpower his aged 
father, whose step is feeble, and whose energies 
are failing ? Can he not easily pluck the knife out 
of that trembling hand, scatter the fire to the winds, 
and make his escape ? Very easily. But will he ? 

Oh, noble, obedient and faithful son of a like 
father ! See the look of tender love in his trustful 
eye, upturned to heaven. Listen to his reply, 
“ Did God tell you so, father.^ Then do it. He 
would not tell you wrong. I am ready. Bind me 
on the altar. Slay me, and set fire to the wood. I 
will lie quite still. And do not grieve about it.*’ 

Oh, wondrous scene to take place in a world of 
sin and disobedience ! Did ever summit of mount 
witness the like ? Ah, yes ! when the promised 
Deliverer, the descendant of Isaac actually came, 
and offered Himself on Calvary, a willing sacrifice 
for the whole world, in loving obedience to His 
F'ather’s will ; and when the promise was, at least 
in part, fulfilled, that in Isaac all nations should be 
blessed. 

Let us pause to think of the great Antitype of 
the offering up of Isaac, and reflect how we ourselves 
are blessed through faithful Abraham. 

Now Isaac is bound and ready for death. 
Dearly as the two love each other, there is no 
parting embrace ; for, according to God’s unfailing 
promise, Isaac will somehow continue in life. In 
simple faith they are going on from moment to 
moment, these tried ones. God will justify Hinvself. 
All will be right. 

The last moment has come, and the awful 
command is not withdrawn. A tear glistens in the 
father’s eye ; but, faithful to the end, he grasps the 
glittering steel, and is about to plunge it into that 
young and noble heart, that has proved itself 
obedient unto death, when, suddenly, a light shines 
from heaven, and a wondrous Voice is heard saying, 
“ Abraham, Abraham ! ” 

Here am I,” replies the man of faith, meaning 
that he is still ready to carry out all God’s will. 

But the trial is ended. Abraham and Isaac have 
both proved themselves true servants of the living 
God ; and the voice goes on to say, “ Lay not thine 
hand upon the lad, neither do thou anything unto 
him ; for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing 
thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from 
Me.” 

What blessed, welcome words falling on Abra¬ 
ham’s ear, like tenderest rain upon parched 
ground ! The upraised knife falls to the ground. 
The much-tried bosom swells '.vith a sigh of relief. 
Tears of gratitude roll down the wrinkled face. 
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And embrace follows embrace, as the youth, being 
unbound, throws himself into his father’s arms. 

Now there must indeed be an offering of thanks¬ 
giving ; and the faith of him who said, God will 
provide Himself a lamb,” is rewarded. 

Hearing a slight rustling behind him, Abraham 
turns to learn the cause of it ; and there, in the 
thicket, he sees a ram caught by its horns. 

“ God has sent it,’* he murmurs thankfully, as he 
and Isaac release the prisoner from the entangled 
bush. “ This is the victim for the sacrifice.” 

Soon the animal is bound on the altar, in the 
place • of Isaac, and slain. The burning wood 
crackles, the flames burst forth, and the smoke 
ascends to heaven. 

The aged father and the youthful son bow to¬ 
gether in deepest adoration before Him who, 
though He tries His people, yet having proved 
them, is ever faithful in delivering them. And 
Abraham calls the spot by that name of dearest 
import, which has been handed down for the com¬ 
fort of God’s people in all generations— 
jireh^ the Lord will pj'ovide. 

Beautiful lesson to be learned up this mount in 
the land of Moriah ! Let us retrace our steps with 
the words engraved on our hearts. Assuredly, if we 
serve God faithfully we, too, shall be severely tried ; i 
but if, like Abraham, we hold fast our faith, in spite ! 
of appearances, the Lord will deliver us ; and, with i 
joyful hearts, we shall be enabled to offer up our 


j sacrifices of praise and thanksgiving ; and our 
1 Jehovah-jirehs will be watered with tears of love 
‘ and gratitude. 

In later days, when, in consequence of the sin of 
David in numbering the people, a plague was 
raging in Jerusalem and an angel of God was seen 
standing between heaven and earth, holding in his 
hand a drawn sword stretched over the city for 
its destruction, the repentant king was commanded 
■ to “go up, and set up an altar unto the Lord, in the 
threshing-floor of Oman the Jebusite.” 

This he immediately did, when the sacrifice was 
consumed by fire from heaven. Then the angel was 
commanded to sheath his sword again, and the city 
was spared. 

On the spot where David built this altar 
Solomon afterwards erected the temple ; and this, 
we are distinctly told, he did “at Jerusalem, in 
Mount Moriah.” (2 Chron. iii. i). So that these 
three great events—the offering up of Isaac, the 
setting up of the altar by David for the staying of 
the plague, and the building of the Temple, are 
generally considered to have been connected with 
the same spot, the Mount Moriah of Scripture. 

But this is not quite certain; for some think that 
“the land of Moriah,” mentioned in the story of 
Abraham, should be written, “the land of MoreJi^^^ 
which was not near Jerusalem, but in close proximity 
with Shechem, a city often mentioned in the history 
of the patriarchs. H. D. 


BIBLE EXERCISES FOR 

37. Which of the kings of Judah was taken to Babylon 
long before the date of the Babylonish captivity ? 

38. Whom does St. Paul, in his Epistles, call his 
feliow-prisoners ? 

39. Which of the tribes of Israel went first during their 
marching through the wilderness? 

40. Who is the only king mentioned by St. Paul in his 
enumeration, in Hebrews, of men and women of 
faith? 

41. How often, and at what particular times, was 
incense commanded to be offered on the Altar of 
Incense ? 

42. Which of the prophets is called “ David’s 
Seer”? 
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43. Where do we read of prophetes-ses in the New 
Testameirt? 

44. Where are we told that, during the forty years’ 
wanderings in the wilderness, when the Israelites could 
not provide themselves with new clothes, their old ones 
did not wear out ? 

45. What prophet besides Elijah brought down rain 
from heaven by prayer ? 

46. Who were present at the burial of Jesus? 

47. Which of the prophets was taken from Babylon to 
Jerusalem and back again “ in the visions of God ” ? 

48. Where do we read of two men being high priests 
at the same time ? And to which of them did the title of 

Pligh Priest” really belong? 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE EXERCISES (25—36 .—See page 152). 


25. To Petjr (St. Luke xxiv. 34; i Cor. xv. 5) and 
James (i Cor. xv. 7). 

26. He was free born. (Acts xxii. 28.) 

27. Of Enoch (Gen. v. 24) and Noah (Gen. vi. 9.^ 

28. The bringing forth of water from the rock. 
(Numb. XX. II.) 

29. Acts xxii. 17, 18 ; i Cor. ix. i ; xv. S. 

30. By Peter (Acts iii. 14); Stephen (Acts vii. 52); 
and Ananias (Acts xxii. 12—14). 


31. Elijah (2 Kings ii. 12) and Elisha (2 Kings xiii. 
14). 

32. Gedaliah. (2 Kings xxv. 22 ; Jer. xl. 5.) 

33. That of cupbearer. (Neh. i. ii, ii. i.) 

34. Upon Saul’s, who broke the treaty between Israel 
and the Gibeonites. (2 Sam. xxi. 1 — 9.) 

35. Jehoshaphat. (2 Chron. xx. 35—37.) 

36. Huldah. (2 Kings xxii. 14, iS—20 ; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 22, 26 — 28.) 
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IN PERIL IN LION-LAND. 


HOUGH the lion has come to 
be looked upon as a terrible 
sort of beast, those who are 
best acquainted with him assure 
us that he is a bit of a coward 
after all. The great Livingstone, 
as we have already seen in 
these pages, had no doubt that 
his courage was overrated. That 
eminent man tells us that one morning,while enjoying 
a brisk ride, he spied what he took to be a zebra a 
few hundred yards ahead. Dismounting, he left his 
horse behind, and, gun in hand, proceeded in the di¬ 
rection of the prey. Judge of his amazement when he 
discovered, as he presently did, that the supposed 
zebra was really a lion ! The royal animal did not 
think it worth while to make a close acquaintance 
with the brave Doctor; but, in the most commonplace, 
not to say plebeian, style, turned tail. Livingstone 
followed as fast as he could, and was actually 
gaining upon the lion, when the creature was lost 
to view among the tall reeds which bordered a 
neighbouring river. “ Having no dogs with me,” 
wrote the undaunted explorer, “all my efforts 
to dislodge him from his stronghold proved un¬ 
availing. Whilst still lingering about the place, I 
came upon the carcase of a gnu, on which a troop 
of lions had, apparently, been feasting not many 
minutes previously. Undoubtedly my somewhat 
dastardly friend had been one of the party.” 

Those who have formed their ideas about the 
king of beasts in a state of nature from the some¬ 
what morose and depressed creature which they 
have seen behind the bars of a menagerie cage, 
will, perhaps, be inclined to agree with Living¬ 
stone’s opinion. Yet there can be no question 
that when the lion decides to accept the challenge 
he knows^ no fear, and will make a splendid bid for 
victory. Even after he has had several bullets 
in him he will show fight till he falls down dead. 
And what a majestic animal he is ! See him as he 
stands facing the foe, or seated “ on guard ” ’midst 
the rocks of his wild home, and you see one who 
may fitly be called “ the monarch of all he surveys.” 

Chasing the lion is all very well, but being 
chased by one is decidedly unpleasant; at any 
rate Mr. Baldwin, another South African traveller, 
who experienced the sensation of being hunted by 
the lion which he intended to hunt, positively 
assures us that he never saw the like of it, and 
never wished to do so again. He had been hard 
at work all day mending the dissel-boom, or pole 
of his waggon, when an old Kaffir informed him 


that a lion was in the way and was being watched 
by a number of natives. Tired as he was, Mr. 
Baldwin was found ready, like Ben Battle, to obey 
the call of duty. Mounting his horse—which also 
was not so fresh as it might have been, having been 
ridden a long distance in the morning—Mr. Bald¬ 
win in due time sighted the lion. Giving him 
chase, the animal ultimately came to a standstill 
in a thorny thicket. Leaving his horse for the 
moment, the hunter, at a distance of some seventy 
yards, fired at his “ game,” ‘ which collapsed so 
promptly that Mr. Baldwin thought it had been 
shot dead. Remounting and reloading, he took a 
short circle, and stood in his stirrups to get a look 
at his victim. There he sat, crouched in so natural 
a position, with fiercely flaring eyes and ears erect, 
that it was evident he had not been struck at all. 
Mr. Baldwin had only put his horse in motion 
in order to get a nearer shot, when, ere he knew 
where he was, on came the lion at a tremendous 
pace. Urging his horse forward at its best speed, 
and running over a hard, flat ground, he soon found 
he was being rapidly overhauled. Glancing over 
his left shoulder, it seemed as if the lion took two 
strides to the horse’s one. It appeared to be all 
up when the lion was felt to be within three bounds 
of him, but with an effort almost superhuman he 
managed to wrench the horse aside, and away 
the lion went flying past him, having, however, 
nearly unseated him, by grazing his right shoulder. 
Mr. Baldwin pulled up as soon as he could, and 
the lion likewise slackened speed. Jumping off 
his horse, the huntsman fired, and broke one of the 
hind legs of the prey. Though the brave old lion 
made the utmost efforts to escape, running hard even 
on three legs, Mr. Baldwin soon gained upon him and 
slew him outright. This “ hair-breadth ’scape ” 
proves that the lion when put to it is capable of 
facing almost any form of danger. 

Various methods are adopted for capturing the 
Monarch of the Mountains. Occasionally a 
traveller will go in for a little sport by attempting 
to tackle him single-handed. The “ chase ”—such as 
English huntsmen are accustomed to—is child’s play 
to this kind of exercise, which, it need hardly be 
said, is not very popular. The least perilous 
method of ridding a district of the costly visits of 
a lion is that adopted by the Algerian Arabs, and 
known as the pitfall. It is, briefly described, simply 
a species of trap into which the man-eater is 
ensnared. Just as—in a much smaller way—ad¬ 
vantage is taken of the humble mouse’s fondness 
for toasted cheese, in order to lure it to its doom, so 
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is the kingly lion victimised, being led to believe 
that within the cunningly-concealed pitfall here 
lies a poor bleating animal outcast from flock or 
herd. Another plan, not imfrequently employed in 
the same country, is that of ambushes. A pit having 
been constructed and covered over with a false top, 
the hunters hide either in trees or in artificial ca¬ 
verns, and, as soon as a lion has become entangled 
in the snare, fire at him from their safe seclusion. 
Besides these business-like, but dreadfully prosaic, 
methods of capture, the Arabs sometimes organise 


hunting-parties, in which as many as fifty men 
may be engaged. These occasions are often the 
scene of terrible dangers. Many of the hunters 
are seriously injured, and it may almost be said to 
be exceptional for a hunt to pass by without a fatal 
accident. Seeing how grave is the peril which 
attends this kind of sport, one can almost realise 
how fascinating it must surely be to those who are 
willing to risk life or limb trying to^ slay a lion. 
There are, however, some lion-hunters upon whose 
endeavours the seldomer success waits the better. 



AVILL SMITHES ADVENTURES. 

A TALE OF THE FIRST OF APRIL. 

By the A uthor of “ Jack and the Ch?‘istnias Echoes f 


HE job’s got to be done, and you’re 
.the lad to do it—so there ! Why, 
ye’re cut out for the very work 
—’twill be the glory of ye.” 

“It can’t be that I were cut out 
for a thief; and it wouldn’t be a 
glory to me, father, and 1 can’t 
do it.” 

“We shall see.” These were 
the words which stole after Will 
Smith as he crept out of his den of a 
dwelling, like a poor, little, weary 
shadow, down the stairs and away. 

His was a common name, a com¬ 
mon-enough life also in London, 
if we looked below the glitter, 
wealth, dash, and gaiety on the surface. A sorry 
waif he looked, as he crept, shadow-like, through 
the streets, on that fresh, cold February night, with 
the burden and the fears of this new trial upon 
him. That his father was a housebreaker he 
knew, as did his mother before him ; yet she had 
said to him, when dying, there in the attic, he and 
she alone— 

“Hold on to father—never let him go ; and think 
of mother in heaven.” 

And he had held on to him, God knew that he 
had ; and he had thought of his mother in heaven. 
He was thinking of her now, his tears drip¬ 
dripping down his wan cheeks, as he threaded his 
way along to the noise, the bustle, and the going 
to and fro of London Bridge. He often came 
here, by the cold, sullen river, when life was 
almost too much for him, seeking solitude in the 
shifting crowd. Would his mother have him hold 
on to father now that he was bent on making 
him a thief, a housebreaker, like himself?— 
now that he, by reason of his agility, his cat¬ 


like nimbleness in climbing, was to mount up 
to a window and force his way through, and so 
let in the whole band of robbers, in the hush of 
early morning, when all the city slept, and its great, 
throbbing pulse was well-nigh still? No, no, he 
could not do it. 

He was in one of the recesses of the old bridge 
at last, the dark, mysterious river flowing on below, 
very like his own poor life ; the sweet, dewy stars 
of early spring above, very like eyes which watched 
him pitifully. He wept a torrent of tears as he 
gazed at them. 

It was late when he strolled home again, and up 
the rickety stairs to the attic. His father was 
still there, for a wonder, and so was Sweep, his 
own black kitten. But for this smutty mite, his 
poor little heart must have broken ere this. 
This little comforter met him now, as he entered, 
scrambling up him in her glee, playing bo-peep 
around his neck and waist, and licking his cheeks. 

“ Well, have ye made up your mind ? ” asked his 
sulky father, as he slunk away with his pet to his 
own especial corner, and rag of a pallet bed. 

“Yes, father, and I can’t do it,” came from the 
child’s trembling lips. 

“ Then that means death to Sweep, and broken 
bones for your own precious self.” 

The threat made Will quiver, though more for 
Sweep than for himself. “ If I perish, I perish , ” 
something like this was in the heroic boy’s mind, 
but as for Sweep : he bathed her with tears—shed, 
oh ! so silently—as the two nestled together ; and 
then they both slept, one beautiful star shone in 
upon them, perchance making Will dream of 
his mother. Anon it was morning, and time for 
him to be up and away to business. “Business” 
was selling matches about the streets. 

Golden sunbeams, silent as angels, strayed over 
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the roofs and chimneys into Will Smithes iinhome- 
like attic abode on one calm Sunday morning. 

The boy had heard nothing for weeks past 
of that hated deed of daring and sin which he 
could not do, and the hope would nestle in liis 
heart that his father would not press him thus 
hardly. Blithely he whistled, as he splashed and 
washed himself at the pump, in the court below. 
Sweep sporting at his feet and catching at a sunbeam. 

Anon, he and his little black friend returned to 
the attic. Who should be sitting by the fire but 
his father, the elder Will, the scowl of a great 
resolve making his brow black and threatening. 

“ Well, the time is come for yes or no to that 
little matter as ye knows of — which is it to bc.^” 
This was his greeting to the boy. 

No, father ; I can’t say but no,” was his reply, 

! gathering wee Sweep to his breast, as if to gain 
courage from her caresses. 

‘‘ Then I keeps my word.” Will made no answer, 
but his very soul was stirred with anguish. “ To¬ 
morrow night’s the time. If ye ain’t ready to help us, 
you and Sweep look to it.” 

“ Father, I can’t be a thief, even for Sweep’s sake.’’ 

Then ye loves Sweep better than ye loves me,” 
were the elder Will’s hard, cruel words. 

I No, I loves ye, father, next to God and Jesus, 

and mother, and I loves Sweep.” In such a warm 
little corner of his heart Sweep nestled. 

“Oh, Sweep, Sweep, ’tis hard to do right, and you 
loving me so ! ” The small brute was rubbing her 
I head round his mouth and chin; it seemed cruel to 
1 speak the word, and give her over to death. 

“Well—yes or no?” asked his father. 

“No, 1 must be honest,” came from the child. 

“And ye mean to say I’m not?” The elder 
Will started to his feet, caught him by the collar of 
‘ his jacket, and thrashed him with the belt snatched 
j from his own waist, while Sweep hid herself. 

d’hen he dashed him out on the landing, and 
slammed the door after him, with the words, “ This 
is but a tasting of what ’twill be to-morrow, if “ no ” 
is the word then.” 

The poor lad crept down into the court, and, sitting 
on the trough, leant his dizzy head against the pump. I 
He was too much stunned to cr}^ yet, his Jacket was j 
torn, his eye blackened, or would be, from a blow 
which fell athwart it. A few sunbeams stole and 
shimmered over him, and anon he heard the 
church-bells chiming for service. He was too late 
for school, nay, he had no wish to go there ; he had 
even forgotten Sweep, who gambolled in the yard, 
wistfully eager to be noticed. 

At last he strayed away, his little, black darling’s 
eyes following him, following, following, with a pert 
look of brute inquiry therein. Who pitied him? 


Would not God uphold him, who knew how weak 
he was in this strait? He hoped He would—he 
seemed to cling to Him as by invisible hands ; and 
so he went home. 

Wee Sweep welcomed him with • pleading mews. 
She was hungry and thirsty, she told him, in her 
kittenish way ; her small red lips and tongue were 
parched with fasting. Bread and water he gave 
her, prisoners’ fare, and partook of the same him¬ 
self ; then he lay down, and slept the sleep of sorrow. 

But all the while, another plot was being 
prepared in his behalf; for God was about 
to stretch out His pitiful hands and save him, by 
means of a silly, idle, boyish prank. 

“To-morrow is All Fools’ Day; let’s have some 
fun with Will Smith, and send him on a fool’s 
errand,” said a ragamuffin of a boy, named Phil 
Jones, in the very court below, that evening, to a 
knot of his peers, equally ragged and mischievous. 

“ How? How ? How?” They all clustered closer 
and closer around him, like bees in council. 

• “ Hide his precious Sweep, and send him spying 
after her. You know Harrow’s Buildings, that they 
have anigh finished outside, away out east’ards ? ” 

“ Oh, ah, we know ! ” A gleeful ring was in the 
speaker’s voice. 

“ Well, we'll send ’im there, and get ’im locked 
in—the gaffer of the works always locks up, ye see, 
last thing,” explained Phil Jones, the arch-plotter. 

“He won’t be so green as to go.” 

“Yes, he will ; he’d believe and do anything for 
Sweep’s sake,” averred Phil. And thus deeper and 
deeper the plot grew, the bright March stars shining 
down on them meanwhile. 

Will was home early the next evening ; it seemed 
like going home to his doom, yet still he went. But no 
Sweep was there to greet him ; the gaiTet was dreary 
indeed now. He crept out in his dazed bewilder¬ 
ment, and sat on the stairs. Here Phil found him. 

“Now, Will Smith, quick’s the word, be off to 
Harrow’s Buildings—ye knows the place—and ye’ll 
hear something worth hearing,” was his greeting. 

“Oh ! some’at about Sweep ? ” asked Will, falling 
easily into the toils laid for him. 

“ Ay ! some’at about Sweep ; she’s stole, as I 
know, and dare not say more.” 

“For truth, shall I hear some’at?” questioned 
the child. 

“ Ay, for truth ; off and fetch the pretty darling 
home, and some’at ’ill soon be revealed.” 

Harrow’s Buildings were a good way off, but the 
weary boy reached them at last. He entered the 
first door he came to; all was dusk and darkness 
within. Fie sank down on the ground, weary and 
ill. A half-sleep was stealing over him, when a 
key grated in the lock of the door he had entered. 
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Ha ! what was that ? These lads were hoaxing 
him: this was the first of April. He chuckled, in 
spite of himself, as he remembered that the trick 
had been played after twelve o’clock, and so was not 
half a bit of fun after all. Then his thoughts strayed 
away sadly to Sweep, his father, and that deed of 
darkness planned for to-night. 

Well, the night passed, and with it the mystery, 
for soon the friendly gaffer turned the key in the 
lock again, when morning broke; and there, outside 
the house, when Will emerged, stood Phil Jones 
and his friends, grinning almost from ear to ear. 

‘‘Well, have ye found Sweep, Master Green¬ 
horn ? ” questioned Phil. 

“No,” said Will, “and ye haven’t made half a 
April fool of me, cause ’twere after twelve when ye 
sent me—goose as I was to believe ye.’^ And he 
also grinned, boy-like, though his heart was heavy. 


“Ay, and your precious father have played 
April fool to night. A whole batch of ’em tried to 
rob a house and failed—’twere April fools all, don’t 
ye think ? ” Phil pitied his small, white-faced 
victim, who suddenly turned dizzy, and clung to 
the wall. 

“There, don’t ye mind, he’s gone to a safer 
place than we popped you into ; and served ’im 
right: he ha’n’t been no sugar-stick of a father to 
ye, poor lad. Come and have some’at hot ; I’ll 
stand treat—we’ve had our fun, and you’ve had 
your prison. Precious cold, wasn't it ? ” 

They clapped him on the back,-^and gave him a 
cup of coffee from the first stall they came to, 
and then home to the attic. Here wee Sweep 
awaited him. And his father ? Ah ! his father 
was transported—not for life though. 

And in the end Will’s steadfast love saved /lim. 



A RHYME ABOUT NOTHING. 


HERE once was a very sti‘ange board 
AVith N—I—L on its face— 

Just N—I—L and nothing more. 

But the letters were signs of hidden lore 
To all the youth of the place. 

So they came from afar and near, 

And they peered at the letters three, 

And they watched and they waited with eager eyes. 
For they felt that some great and strange surprise 
’Twould surely be theirs to see. 


But the letters remained the same. 

Though the curious pried around ; 

And at length with a very sad shake of the head. 
They were forced to admit, as the board had said. 
There was “ nothing ” at all to be found. 

There’s no moral, of course, to my tale. 

Save the moral that all may see : 

If you look for mystery where there is none. 
You’ll meet with the fate that befell every one 
Who watched those letters three. G. W. 
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The Smallest Money in the World. I 

As is well known, there are many countries in I 
which money-values are not expressed by means | 
of metal coins. Sea-shells, cattle, and other things ; 
are not unseldom used to represent the pounds, ' 
shillings, and pence of British currency, reminding ' 
us of the times when payment in kind was the rule^ ! 
not the exception. Bearing this in mind, it will : 
not be matter for surprise to learn that the smallest j 
“ coin ” in the world is of a vegetable character. | 
This we are told on the authority of a Russian 
traveller, who found it employed in the Malay 
peninsula. The “coin” in question was a minute 
wafer made from the juice of a tree, and its value 
was so exceedingly microscopic that two hundred 
and fifty thousand of them would be required as 
“change” for a shilling ! 

A Moving Sand-hill. 

According to a local newspaper, there is an ex¬ 
traordinary sand-dune or hill in the eastern part of 
Churchill county, Nevada, U.S.A. The hill is nearly 
four miles long, about one mile wide, from one to 
four hundred feet high, and must obviously contain 
millions of tons of sand. But one of the oddest 
things about this enormous mass is that, despite its 
magnitude, it is impossible to find a particle of 
sand larger than a pin’s head. So fine is the sand 
that if a sackful of it be placed in a moving 
waggon, the jolting of the vehicle will empty the ' 
sack. The sand is stated to be as clean as the 
wave-washed sand of the sea-shore, and to be as 
dustless. The hill is so solid that when trod upon 
it \Vill give out a musical sound, yet should a bird 
light on it or a lizard run across it, a large quantity 
of sand will be set in motion, the increasing volume 
of sliding particles making a noise like the vibration 
of telegraph-wires on a windy day, and so loud as 


to be audible at a distance of six miles, and to be 
quite deafening to a person standing near. The 
dune is not stationary, but rolls slowly eastward, 
the wind gathering it up on the west end, bearing 
it along the ridge, and then depositing it again at 
the east end. This wandering habit is so decided 
that in the course of several years the hill had 
moved more than a mile. All this reads so like 
a “Yankee notion” it is only right to say that 
an important scientific American journal reports 
the matter without casting any doubt upon its 
being a genuine phenomenon. 

A Collision with a Fish. 

Most of you know the reply of George Stephenson 
when he was asked what would happen if a cow' 
strayed on to the railway, and got in the way of 
one of his newly-invented locomotives : “ It will be 
bad for the coo.” From all accounts it must have 
been “ bad ” too for the fish which chose to get in 
the way of a fishing trawler in the English 
Channel. It seems that the vessel and the fish 
came into Qollision, and that the trawler was 
actually stopped for some seconds, its keel was 
split, and it received other damages. It was 
proved beyond doubt that a fish had caused the 
obstruction, for a large piece of its skin was found 
hanging to the stem of the vessel. It is greatly to 
be hoped that, as the poor monster of the deep was 
so seriously hurt, the blow was sufficiently fatal to 
put it out of its misery at once. 

London a Hundred Years Ago. 

It is curious to notice how the customs of 
one age repeat themselves in another. A visitor 
to London in 1774 observed as “ great improve¬ 
ments,” the taking down of signs, the removal of 
posts, the paving and lighting of the leading 
streets, the new bridge at Blackfriars (that was 
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not the present one, remember), and the intro¬ 
duction of asses for the use of milkmen, 
fruiterers, hawkers, &c. These were considered 
improvements because they lessened the number 
of barrows that interfered with walkers on the 
pavements, but the one drawback was that the 
poor animals suffered barbarous treatment at 
the hands of their drivers. In some respects 
the habits noted by this observant visitor may 
still be seen any day in the busiest streets of the 
metropolis. Only the donkey is now monopolised 
by the costermonger, the milkman being his own 
burden-bearer. 

A Terrible Typhoon. 

Not long ago a typhoon, or storm of wind, of 
unexampled fury visited the Philippine Islands, 
lasting from eight o’clock in the morning until 
two o’clock in the afternoon. So terrible was its 
fury that every house in Manila—one of the prin¬ 
cipal islands in the Philippine group— 
was injured in one way or another. 

During the storm, too, no one could 
walk in the streets, for the force of 
the wind was so great that carriages 
were rolled along like playthings, and 
sheets of iron roofing floated about in 
the air like pieces of paper. It is 
said that no such destructive typhoon 
has visited the islands for more than 
fifty years. Some idea of its intensity 
may be gathered from the fact that 
the anemometers, or wind-measurers, 
showed a velocity of 1444 miles an hour, and that 
after this they were rendered useless by the violence 
of the hurricane. These anemometers are of 
many various kinds, a very common sort being 
shown in the engraving. It consists of a vane 
fitted with four hemispherical cups, which are 
driven round on exposure to the wind ; and this 
vane is connected with a registering-apparatus 
showing the rate of rotation. When properly ad¬ 
justed, the cups revolve at the rate of one-third of 
the wind’s velocity, and the force of a storm can 
thus be readily calculated. It is easy to see, 
however, that in the case of an extraordinarily 
violent hurricane, the cups and vane might soon 
be broken or twisted, so as to render the apparatus 
useless. 

A Queer Nesting-place. 

It is recorded, on good authority, that a pair of 
pewees once built their nest on a bracket under the 
fender of the steam ferryboat plying between 
Portland and Middleton, U. S. A. They appeared 
to regard the latter as their home, as they procured 
their building-materials on that side of the river. 


When the boat was on the Portland side they would 
patiently sit on the piles until she came into the 
pier, but sometimes they would fly out to meet her in 
mid-river. The observer who mentions the circum¬ 
stance says that the collector took great interest in 
them, doing what he never did before—namely, ‘Tet 
anything cross in his boat without paying the fare.” 

Why the Earth is habitable. 

According to Prof Langley, of Pittsburg, U.S.A., 
the influence of the atmosphere is to exclude fronr 
the surface of the earth a considerable portion of 
the sun’s heat by absorbing it. But while such is 
the case, the capacity of the air, on the other hand, 
to store heat and prevent its radiation into space 
serves to make the earth habitable. Were it not 
so the surface temperature, even in tropical regions, 
would be lower than the lowest recorded degrees of 
Arctic cold. The apparent colour of the sun is 
also changed by this absorptive property of the air; 
for in a transparent atmosphere the “golden” 
sun would seem to be blue. 

Mountain Post-offices. 

The Germans have recently established post- 
offices on the tops of mountains and in other 
remote places only visited by tourists, and the 
result of the first year’s working has been very 
successful. Though the offices were only open 
during a few months in summer, no less than 
103,585 letters and 8,064 telegrams were forwarded 
from them ; and of this number 23,000 letters were 
despatched from one office on the Bastei, a lofty 
precipice in Saxon Switzerland. To mention one 
or two other places—20,000 letters wei e sent from 
the Wartburg in Thuringia, 20,000 from the 
Schneekoppe in the Giant Mountains, and 16,000 
from the Brocken in the Harz Mountains. From 
this last office 1,576 telegrams were despatched, 
while 1,279 found their way from the Schneekoppe. 

Ferocious Fishes. 

Though it is well known that dog-fishes are a 
terrible pest to all fishermen, owing to the havoc 
they make amongst eatable fishes, few people realise 
how savage they are. In a bay off Maine a shoal 
of the species commonly called the dog-fishes 
appeared in such numbers that the bay seemed alive 
with them. They drove before them cod, hake, 
and other fishes, of which immense quantities were 
captured. The men took to fishing them for their 
livers. So ferocious were they that they snapped at 
the oars, or the boats, or any overhanging sails. 
When the net was hauled in it was found that they 
sometimes had eaten each other. A man falling 
overboard amongst a squad of these finny monsters 
would stand but a very poor chance of his life. 
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Sentinel Dogs. 

We should scarcely consider that dogs were in 
any way necessary in warfare, but it seems that 
the Russians think differently, and have added to 
each company of soldiers a pack of well-tiained 
bloodhounds. These dogs are of a distinct type, 
coming from the Ural Mountains ; they are very 
quiet and watchful, and, on account of their pos¬ 
session of these qualities, they are sent out with the 
sentinels on duty. Their keen ears and powers 
of scent render them invaluable allies in the detec- 
tion of spies; 
and their use¬ 
fulness is in¬ 
creased by the 
fact that they 
I never bark when 
I they discover 
the approach of 
an enemy, but 
utter a low deep 
growl. Their 
courage, too, is 
undisputed, and 
they will lose 
their lives in de¬ 
fence of their 
master. 

The “Wolf” 

Rock 

Lighthouse. 

Near to the 
Lizard Point 
the wave-lashed 
rocks take many 
very fantastic 
shapes,andbear, 
consequently, strange names. The “ Wolf” Rock is 
one of them. Upon its summit there stands a light¬ 
house, the “ keepers of which often have a hard 
time of it. Last Christmas the weather was so 
stormy that three men were shut up inside the 
house, and could not be released at the usual in¬ 
terval from their trying duties — they were “ im¬ 
prisoned” for a period of no less than three 
months. The violence of the sea is such that it is 
stated that when it was determined to erect a 
beacon on the rock some fifty years ago, only thirty 
working-days of ten hours each could be obtained 
in a period of five years. Some ingenious person 
suggested that a big iron wolf should be moored 
there to warn passing ships of their peril. This 
was to be effected by the action of the waves 
beating into the hollow body of the animal, and so 
driving the air out of its mouth with a loud sound. 


A few months ago a large elm-tree was cut down, 
and was being sawn into planks, when in its very 
heart was found a bird’s nest, containing three eggs, 
in colour white, with small brown spots. The shells 
of the eggs were quite soft, as though from age; 
and as the trunk of the tree was six feet and a half 
in circumference it was calculated that the nest and 
its contents must have been in existence for a long 
period. Indeed, an examination of the several 
rings or layers of wood—which as you know, prove 

the age of a 
tree — showed 
clearly that the 
eggs must have 
oeen hidden in 
the heart of the 
elm for quite 
thirty-five years. 
It is supposed 
that, when the 
tree was very 
young, the pa¬ 
rent birds had 
built at the junc¬ 
tion of a bough 
with the trunk ; 
that this bough 
had been re¬ 
moved by the 
wind or in some 
other way, and 
that the natural 
growth of the 
wood had by de¬ 
grees surround¬ 
ed the nest and 
its contents. 

A Temple in New Guinea. 

In certain parts of New Guinea, a large island 
lying to the north of Australia, there are temples 
of a very curious description. These ‘‘ sacred 
houses,” as the natives call them, are built, like 
their dwellings, upon piles, but are higher and 
longer than the latter, and bear a kind of resem¬ 
blance to a big boat supported on stakes. At either 
end the roof rises and terminates in wooden 
ornaments sheltering at each extremity a gable 
pierced with a small door, and a platform where are 
I placed two statues representing the human figure 
I with jointed limbs and false hair. The pillars also 
I take the form of men or women, and sometimes of 
! crocodiles. The ceremonies of which these temples 
arc the scene are not very accurately known to 
I travellers, but doubtless they are rites of the more 
i or less offensive kind common to heathen peoples. 
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LINA’S PICTURE-BOOK. 



I N A’ S 
book of 
pictures 
came to 
heronher 
birthday. 
Nurse 
said it 
was too 
good a 
book for 
such a 
little girl; 
but mam¬ 
ma said it 

was not too good, if Lina always had 
clean hands, and was careful. So 
when the little girl ran in from her 
play, and said, “Please let me have 
the book auntie sent me,” mamma 
shook her head, and pointed at two 
dusty little hands, which would have 
made finger-marks all over the pages. 

Lina got very red, and ran away to 
wash her hands; then she came back, 
and held them, all fresh and pink, 
towards her mother. 

“ Will that do, mamma ? ” 

“ Yes; they are nice little hands 
now,” said mamma. 

When Lina came to pictures that 
she liked best, she always put her finger 
on them. 

“ Isn’t this pretty?” she asked. “I 
wish every one could see this picture 
of lovely trees and fields ! ” 

Lina was a little London girl. 

“ I know one little girl I should 
much like to see it,” said mamma. 


“ May I take it to her ? ” asked Lina. 

“You cannot take it, my child,” 
said mamma, gently, “ because the 
little girl has been ill. Do you think 
you could lend it to her ? ” 

Lina looked downcast. 

“ My new book ? ” she said, sadly ; 
and mamma said nothing. 

After a minute, Lina shyly laid the 
book on her mother’s lap. 

“ For two days, mamma,” she whis¬ 
pered ; “let the little sick girl have it.” 

Lina was kissed ; and mamma went 
to poor little Ethel, who had been ill. 
Ethel crept into a big chair with the 
beautiful book, and told her new doll 
(which grandmamma had sent her) to 
play with the ball papa had given her; 
and while she looked at the pictures 
she forgot how ill and sad she was, and 
fell fast asleep. 

That sleep made Ethel begin to 
get well; and her mother brought 
back the book, and thanked Lina for 
sparing it so long, and told her Ethel 
would soon ask her to come and see 
her. And the old doctor said, “ Lina’s 
book was the best medicine.” 

“ I don’t go to sleep when I look at 
it,” said Lina, laughing. 

“ No, my dear, for you are strong 
and well,” said her mother ; “ but to¬ 
day you shall come and see Ethel.” 

And when Lina saw the little girl, 
who could hardly walk, and had such 
thin hands, she felt very sorry; but 
she was glad when the new little friend 

o 

thanked her for lending her such a 
pretty bcok. Minnie Douglas. 
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THE PICTURE-BOOK. (See p. 244.) 
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20425 Mabel Ball, Kennington .. 12 

20426 Alice A. Jones, Clapton .. 14 

20427 Clara Bridge, Milton .. 12 

20428 George J. Moore „ •• 15 

20429 Mary Bayly, Dover .. 15 

20430 Ellen Davis, S. Hackney .. 10 

20431 Ethel M. Westwood, Reigate.. 14 

20432 Seymour H. Odell, Brentwood i3 

20433 H. A. Cutler, Hackney .. 15 
20431 William K, Moore, Sheerncss.. 17 

20435 Arthur C. Cartwright, Malden 11 

20436 Grace M, Strother, Hackney., ii 

20437 Alice Goodrick, S. Hackney •• n 

20438 George Moor, Milton .. 8 

20439 Hilda M. Baynes,Blackfriars,L. 15 

20441 Arthur Odell, Minories, L. .. 10 

20411 Louie Gibbs ,, .. 13 

20442 John W. Moore, Milton .. 8 

20443 kosina Williams. Hackney .. 13 

20444 Minnie Love, Homerton •• 12 

20445 G. Briault, Hedgers Grove, L. 14 

20446 Minnie Saunders, Homerton 10 

20447 William Dodd, Milton .. 12 

20448 .‘^arah Worman, Homerton 15 

20449 Sarah E. Andrews, N. Bow .. 14 

20450 AliceC.P.idwick.LondonRd.L. 12 

20451 Alice Saunders, Homerton ii 

20452 MargaretRayden, Hackney Rd. 13 

20453 Murian R. Bickley, Kensing¬ 

ton Pk. ,. 15 

204'4 L, Briault, Hedges Grove, L.., i-i 
204:5 Gertrude New, Islington .. 13 

20456 Frank Hodges, Milton . 14 

20457 Susanah Bebington, Glinton .. 19 

20458 Edith B. Stevens, Canonbury.. 12 

22459 Lilly Seager, Ludlow .. 10 
204^ May Hughes ,, ..14 

20461 Mary Back „ .. 12 

20462 Sarah Shirley ,, .. 12 

20463 Miriam M.-irston ,, •. 16 

20461 Susan Jones ,, ..14 

20465 Helen Bluck ., •• 15 

20466 Elizabeth V’alentinc,, . . 12 

20467 Nan Tanner ,, ..10 

20468 Mary'Valentine ., . 13 

20469 Emmie James ,, •• 15 

20470 Kate Valentine ,, ..10 

20471 Minnie Calver ,, •• iS 

20i.72 Kate Colley ,, .. 14 

20473 Laura Seager .. ..16 

20474 Edith Se.iger ,, .. n 

20475 Annie Smallman .. •• 15 

20476 Annie Kingham, Winslow .. 17 

20477 KatK I, NlCHOI.l-S, Houn¬ 

slow .. 10 

20478 P'lorence H. Nichole.s, Hounslow 5 
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20479 P'lorence William.s, 1 lounslow.. 16 

20480 Wyndlmm Roebuck „ ..8 

20481 Claude Roebuck ,, ..6 

20482 J. L. Fisk ,, ..5 

20483 Sidney A. P'isk ,, •• 7 

20484 Ernest E. W. Fisk, „ • • 9 

20485William S. J. Fisk „ .. ii 

20486 George W'. V. P'isk ,, .. 13 

204S7 Ashley Carter „ ,. 8 

20488 Henry Lemon ,, ..16 

20489 Lizzie Lemon ,, 

20490 P'anny Lemon ,, ..6 

20491 Pklward Lemon ,, 

20492 J ohn Pc.arce ,, 

20493 Phoebe Pearce ,, 

20494 Charles Pope ,, ..7 

20495 P'anny L. Plummer 

204^ Ada Plummer ,, 

20497 Susan Weekley •• 

20498 Annie Cole ,, •• 13 

20499 Kate Cole •• 

20500 Arthur Collins ,, •• 10 

20501 Annie Collins ,, 

20502 Louisa S. Collins ,, ..15 

26503 Charles A. Coles, Brentford .. 5 

20504 PIdith M. Coles „ .. 8 

20505 1 lelen B. Coles ,, • • 7 

20506 James McIntyre ,, .-7 

20507 iVIinnie E. W.'ilker ,, ..14 

20508 Phnily Larcombe, Charmouth ji 

20509 Mabel Larcombe ., .. 8 

20510 Ada Larcombe ,, ..12 

20511 P'lorence M. .Saw, S. Newington 12 

20512 Mabel S.aw ,, .. 8 

20573 Margaret Saw ,, . 10 

20514 Joseph J. Saw ,, ..14 

20515 Edith A. Nash, St. John’s .. 10 

20516 Stephen Till, Lewisham .. 8 

20517 Oliver Till ,, ..12 

20518 Emily Till ., ..6 

20519 George W. .Martin, Deptford 6 

20520 Mary E. Wyanl, Hendon 

20521 James M. llollett, Lee .. 9 

20522 Charlotte M. Ilollctt,, .. 7 

20523 Sue Radclylfe, H. Holborn, L. 10 

20524 Louis Radclylfe ..7 

20525 Caroline Colem.in, P'arnham .. 9 

20526 P'anny Rapley, I sleworth .. 8 

20527 GermaineP'ayn,Liege(Belgium) 6 

20528 Nelly P'ayn ,, ..8 

20529 George f, Lakeman, Highgate 

Road, L. ..II 

20530 Evelyn Aplala, St. John’s Wd. 8 

20531 May P'. A. .Scott, Newcastle •. 9 

20532 Clitforil C. Scott „ .. 6 

20533 Ida Bartlam, Lichheld 

20534 Ro.sa Barry „ 

20535 Lillie Garmstone •> 

20536 Matilda Spare 

20537 Minnie Gannstone ,, 

20538 Mary A. Barker ,, --13 

20539 Vincent Meacham -i •• 

20540 Edith M. H.-incox ,, 

20541 Mary A. Owen ,, 

20542 Thomas Gee ,, ..8 

20543 James Plant -.13 

20544 Thomas Kadclilfe ,, ..10 

20545 Charles Deakin „ .. 14 

20546 AGNIiS L. Dunk, L. Norwood 15 

20547 Julia M, Fox ,, .14 

20548 Beatrice Richanlson, TuLse Hill 14 

20549 M.’irian A. Moon, L. Norwood 10 

20550 Eleanor Moon ,, ..14 

20551 Lisbeth Turnbull, Sydenham 12 

20552 Cherry M V%)ules, W.Dulwich 14 

20553 Annie L, Barr, Borough, L. .. 15 

20554 Phmneline Sanders, W. Dulwich 12 

20555 Murtha Bowler ,, • • 13 

20556 Grace Archer ,, .. 12 

20557 Edith Osborne, L. Norwood .. 14 

20558 Bessie Luker, Peter.sfiekl .. 14 

20559 Rose E. Scobell. Beckenham.. 13 

20560 Janey* E. Lovell, Brixton .. 16 

20561 Nellie Poulter, Shortland .. 13 

20562 Lizzie J. Bennett, Dulwich .. 16 

20563 Rose E. Owen ,, • • 15 

26564 Mabel Johnstone ., •• 13 

20565 Lilian Cronin, Dulwich .. 13 

20566 Maud Cronin ,, ... 

20567 Ethel Waller ,, 

20568 Marion Walter ,, 

S0569 Ada L. Walter ,, 

20570 Zillah Walter ,, ..13 

20571 Nellie Walter ., •• 15 

20572 Leila Smith, Denmark Hill .. 10 

20573 Alice Brand, W. Dulwich .. 13 

20574 C.itherine Pilsworth, Conduit 

Street, L. . . 21 

20575 I.illian K. Dunham, Camber¬ 

well Road, L ..II 

20376 Spencer Lovell, Tulse Hill .. 13 

20577 Amy Lovell ., •• >5 

20578 M. Laftey, Dulwich .. 11 

20579 P'lorence A. W.’ilter ,, ..19 

20580 Mabel Dunk. L. Norwood .. 11 

20581 Ada M, Dunk ,, • • 9 

20582 May Wheljiton, Streatham Hill 14 

20583 Grace Whclpton ,, ..10 

20584 Bertha Rac, W. I )ulwich .. 17 

20585 Mabel Bromheail, U. Norwood 11 

20586 Wal. .S. Bromhead ,, 9 

20587 Edith Lawford ,, 14 

20388 Beatrice Parsons .. 14 

20589 Helen P. McTurk, 'Thurlow 

Hill .. 14 

20590 Hilda Lafone, W’. Dulwich .. 13 


20591 Phlith K. Muller. Herne Hill .. 15 

20592 Lillie Walker, W. Dulwich .. 14 

20593 Lili<'iit Pope, L. Norwood .. 16 

20594 Jessie C. Howell, Stre.atham .. 14 

20595 Bc;itricc Rowland, L. Norwooil 16 

20596 M ary G. Lattey „ 12 

20597 EtheUWykes. Grimsby .. 15 

20598 Hilda C. Smith, Sleaford .. 8 

20599 Kathleen F. Moore, Birken¬ 

head 

:o6oo Norah C. Moore ^ 

20601 \'iolct .\. Mihurd, .S.alisbury .. 10 

20602 M A KG 1 RET I. H 0 UGS 0 *N, 

S.uulgate 

20603 Harry Hodgson, Sandgatc .. 16 

20604 P'rank Hudson, Leamington .. 11 

20605 Matilda Chadborn, Kettlebrook 11 

20606 Thomas W. Lucy, Liverpool .. 19 
20^7 Helen W. Fowler, Nottingham 8 
20608 John Smallwood, Bromwich .. 
20^ Arthur Smallwtxid ,, 

20610 John Hammond, Sandgate 

20611 Charlie E. Atchison ., ••7 

20612 Alice Hammond ,, •• 15 

20613 Harry Lilley ,, ..14 

: o 6 i 4 Caroline H.ammonil ,, ••9 

20615 Eliza Marchant ., ..14 

2 c 6 i 6 Hubert P. B. Chubb ,, .. 

20617 Annie Hammond ,, .. . 

2 w 6 i 8 William Marchant ,. ..8 

20619 Lizzie Lilley ,, ..16 

20620 William J. Lilley ,, 

20621 Alice M.arch.ant ,, 

20622 Ilikla M. Atchison „ •• 3 

20613 Mitty B. .\tchison „■ •• 5 

20624 Henry Elliman ,, 

20625 Sivell, Tamworth 

20626 Alice Chadborn, Kettlebrock 5 

20627 Eliza Green. Tamworth .. 18 

20628 Margaret Thring ,, •• *3 

20629 Samuel Atkins ,. • • iS 

20630 Annie E. Green ,, •• 5 

20631 Arthur Green ,, .-9 

206^ William Pass ., .. 10 

20633 Ernest Pass ,, ••7 

20634 Caroline Green ,, •. 8 

20635 Ellen Pass ,, • • 9 

20636 Jane Sivell „ .. 14 

20637 Mary Nelmes •• ••9 

20638 Ada Mercer, Kettlebrook .. 13 

20639 Priscilla Wright, 'Tamworth .. lo 

20640 Rosa Hatton ,, • • 9 

20641 Mary Thring ,, ..6 

20642 Charles L.'Thring ,, 

20643 Nellie Thring •» 

20644 Ernest K.'Thring >1 

20645 Mabel Thring ,, 

20646 Louisa Driver ,, ••9 

20647 Edward P. Pass .. ' 

20648 Phtebe Brown ,, 

20649 Ada Hames ,, .-5 

20650 Emily Arnold ,, ..18 

20651 Harold P. Lucy ,, ••17 

20652 Alice Kendall ,, .. ii 

20653 Bfrtha BYWAT EPS, Acton 14 

20654 Willi.iin Strong, Carlisle .. 16 

20655 Katherine O’Leary, Netting 

Hill, L. .. 9 

20656 Beatrice Hatch, Barnes ,. 12 

20657 Catherine Burgoyne, Willc.sdcn 14 

20658 Mary Mciklejohn ,, 

20659 Lottie SutclilTe, Acton 

20660 Louise Kemp ,, •• 13 

20661 Florrie Rice ,, .,10 

20662 Amy Churchill, Barnes .. 16 

20663 Jane'Waddup, Acton 

20664 Adele Elliot, Hounslow •• 13 

20665 Jessie Holland,-Acton ., 10 

20666 Willie Holland, ,, 

20667 Edith Seaton, Barnes 

20668 Gertrude Crofts, Chiswick 

20669 Edith Brown, Acton ,. 16 

20670 Edith Bywaters „ .,11 

20671 Victoria Butt, H.ammcrsmith .. 15 

20672 Annie Barnes, Acton .. 9 

20673 Lizzie Turner *• ..6 

20674 Mary Webley, Hounslow .. 19 

20675 Ada Woc.<l, Acton .. 10 

20676 P'lorence By waters ,, .. 20 

20677 Alice Eydmann ,, .. 10 

20678 Lillie Eythuann ,, ,.8 

20679 Mary Sutcliffe t, •• 9 

206^ Luther Longhurst .. ..10 

20681 Le.ah Jewell ., ..11 

20682 Edith Longhurst ,, ..11 

20683 P'lizabeth Bovey ,, ..16 

20684 Winnie Longhurst .. ..6 

20685 CharlesKyte ,, ..8 

20686 Lizzie Barnes ,, ..12 

20687 P'lorence Churchill ,, • • 8 

20683 Ro.salie Brewster, Acton .. 12 

20689 Mary E. Musgrave, Chiswick .. 14 

20690 H. B. Bovey, Acton .. 10 

20691 Ada Burgoyne, Willesden ., 16 

206^ P'eodora I-iddi.ird, Acton .. 13 

20693 P'lorence E. Wren ,, • • *5 

20694 John E. Martin ,, •• 9 

20695 Wilfred E. Lmighurst „ .. 8 

2 o 60 Harold Martin ,, ..8 

20697 Alice Bywaters „ .. 18 

206^ Lilian Tisdall ,, ••13 

206^ Adeline Bridge, Hammersmith 13 

20700 Bessie Smith, Shepherd’s Bush 16 

20701 P'lorence Draper, Acton .. 7 

20702 Mary Hodgson ,, .. 13 

20703 P'lorence Crofts, Chiswick ,. 13 
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20704 Mamie Hinde, Acton .. 13 

20705 Mary Earle ,, ••17 

20706 .Minnie A. Brewster ,, .. 14 

20707 Faiiuy Wright ,, 13 

20708 Sophia Prince, Hammersmith 15 

20709 P'lory Sales, Acton .. n 

20710 lithel B. Whaley, Barnsley .. 10 

20711 GEKTKUUE MCSORLEY.Tot- 

tenham .. 13 

20712 Ella G. MeSorley, 'Tottenham 17 

20713 lidith MeSorley ,, ..16 

20714 Clara MeSorley ,, ..15 

20715 Alexander S. MeSorley ,, .. 11 

20716 Mary Hopking ,, .. 17 

20717 Eilwin C. Ilojikiug ,, .. ii 

20718 Mary .M. P'reeman ,, ••13 

20719 Evelyn E. Bartlett ,. .. 10 

20720 Eva Skinner ,, .. 13 

20721 Kate P'isher ,, ..12 

2072a Liiura Dashwood ,, ..14 

20723 Mabel Dashwooil ,, ..10 

20724 .Stanley Dashwoud ,, ..11 

20725 Lancelot Dasliwou I ,, ..13 

20726 Nicholas Porter ,, ..19 

20727 Albert G. 'Tunnell ,, .. 11 

20728 John Ii. Duncan ,, ..9 

20729 Thomas C. Duncan ,, -.7 

20730 William L. Duncan ., ..5 

20731 P'lorence E. Richards ,, ..12 

20732 Ada M. Caryl ,, ..18 

20733 P'rances A. Caryl .. •• ^4 

20734 Adeline Gould ,, ..6 

20735 Ethel Gould ,, ..8 

20736 Be.'itrice F. Boddy ,, ..12 

20737 Kate B. Boddy ,. .. 7 

50738 Ethelbert L. Simp.son ,, ..12 

20739 William J. L. Simpson „ ..13 

20740 Marie L. Simpson ,. •. 15 

20741 Mary E. Genner „ .. 10 

20742 Ada Ringe ,, • • 13 

20743 Ethel M. Cooke, Enfield .. 11 

20744 Con-stance E. Cooke „ -. 8 

20745 Louise F. Wiszniewski, Chis¬ 

wick .. 12 

20746 Julius B. Wiszniewski, Maiden¬ 

head .. 14 

20747 Elizabeth Hunt, Chingford .. 11 

20748 Je.s.sie Hunt „ ••13 

20749 Alary E. Metcalfe,'Dalston .. 13 

20750 Agnes Metcalfe ,, .. 16 

20751 liditli M. P'itch, Chadwell 

Heath .. 15 

20752 Bc.ssie Cowley, Market Harbro’ 14 

20753 Elizabeth.R. Payne, litlmonton 13 
50754 Annie Bedwell, Limehou.se .. 13 

20755 Grace C. Grinling, Holloway .. 13 

20756 Ethel M. Whaites, ,, ..14 

20757 Emma Gray, Dalston .. 20 

20758 Harriett M. Muxon, Burton-on- 

* Trent .. 17 

20759 Ada G. Sliirgood, Bush Hill .. 13 

20760 Rosji M. Skinner, Beckenham 17 

20761 Caroline Bates, Daventry .. 19 

20762 ALICE C. BOSCAWE.V, Wrex¬ 

ham .. 11 

20763 Helen E. Boscawen, Wrexham 15 

20764 Arthur G. Boscawen ,, 16 

2076511011. Catherine Beresford, ' 

Windermere .. 12 

20766 Hon. Charlotte Beresford, Win- 

dennere .. ii 

50767 Hon. Harry Beresford, Winder- 

mere ..6 

20768 Hon. William Beresford, Win¬ 
dermere .. 4 

10769 Amy Janes, Hyde Park, L. .. ii 

20770 Maggie Langton, Liverpool .. 19 

20771 Georgie I-angton „ .. 14 

20772 C. R. Langton ,, •• 13 

20773 Gertie Langton ., .. 10 

20774 Rliotla Brooke. Birkenhead .. 13 

20775 Annie R. t rownell, Southport 13 

20776 Agatha Ballour, Edinburgh .. 16 

20777 Anna Bell „ .. 10 

20778 Maud E. Barker, Wrexham .. 15 

20779 MargueriteJones „ .11 

20780 I-illian V. S. Roberts „ ..12 

20781 Algernon B. Roberts ,, ..10 

20782 Charles S. Roberts ,, .. 9 

20783 Charlotte Darvell „ ..10 

20784 Edith Darvell ,, .-9 

20785 .Sydney Darvell ,, ,.8 

20786 Grace Darvell ,, ..7 

20787 Mary Smith. ., ..14 

20788 Annie Smith ,, ..12 

20789 .Marj’ A. Peers „ .. 18 

20790 Louisa <•'. Peers „ -.15 

20791 Maud W. t'.uthrie ,. ..12 

20792 Ida M. Guthrie ,, .-9 

20793 -\nnie G. P'isher, Greenwich .. 16 

20794 Ethel II. Williams, Bald .. 12 

20795 Charles E. Lloyd, (jresford .. 7 

20796 C. E. Lewis, Llanymynech .. 17 

20797 Amy Lewis „ • • 13 

20798 Mary A. Danvell, Shrewsbury 15 

20799 Margaret Jones „ ..19 

20800 Lillie Beniiison,’Birkenhead .. 13 

20801 Alice M, Beilinson „ ..11 

20802 Lee Beniiison ,, ..8 

20803 P'nuik Beniiison ,, .. 6 

20804 Percy Beniiison „ • • 4 

20805 Olive M. Hannay, Lambeth i; 

20806 Ivy M. Hannay ,, ..11 

20807 Ellen Millard, 1 -iverpool .. 8 
20806 .Stanley S.Browning.Jemiyn St. 5 
20809 Mary Leigh, Wrexham .. 20 
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Little Folks. 


30810 Janet Tittle, Wrexham 

20811 Martha Crawford ,, 

20812 liliza Walton ,, 

20813 liUDORA L. RrCItARUSO 
Stroud Green, L. 

20814 Alfred Edwards, Aston-o 

Cluu 

20813 Robert Baker, Knij^hton 

20816 Frank C. Winter, Newport 

20817 William Edwards, Shrewsbury 14 

20818 D. L. Keddie, Ludlow 

20819 Walter Luc.as 

20820 Georj^e II. Langslow 

20821 John N. Peamau , 

20822 Ilarry Hobday ,, ..14 

20823 William R.Parsonage ,, .. 9 

20824J. Wollaston ,, •• 9 

2:825 William Good 

20826 Charles Welmshurst 

20827 Herbert Smith 

20828 Thomas T. Stedman, Weston. 

20829 Charles R. Stedm.-m ,, •• 13 

20830 Richard Brown, Llanshay 

20831 James Norton, Ludlow 

20832 Gertrude M. Brooks 
22833 Evelyne A. Brooks 

20834 Samuel M. Amies 

20835 James T. Amies 

20836 ilessic M. Atherdcn 

20837 Hilda M. Atherilen ,, ..7 

20838 Gertrude F. Atherden ,, • • 13 

23839 Constance Atherden ,, • • 15 

20840 Jane M. Holyoake 

20841 Henry Holyoake 

22842 Lizzie Wells ,, • • 15 

20843 Grace Wells ,, ••13 

20844 George Wells 

20845 kouisa Worsley 

20846 Susan Worsley ,, ..17 

20847 Madeleine Williams ,. .. 18 

20848 Margaret Richarason, Stroud 

Green, L. ,,' 

20849 William Millichamp, Ludlow 

20850 Thomas R. Mellership ,, 

• 20851 Ellen Millichamp 

20852 Mary Millichamp ,, 

2C853 AN'NIK MALLETT, Bristol 
20854 Minnie Smith „ •• tS 

2085s JulLa Challacombe „ ..14 

20856 Joseph W. Jenkins 

20857 Nellie Jenkins 

20858 James Jenkins, ,, ..14 

20859 rtinry J. Edwards 
208^ George Edwards 
2 c 86 i Rose Edwards 
20863 Berty Athersuch 

20863 Thomas Shapeott 

20864 Flora E. Curry 

20865 Lila Stephens 
30866 Beatrice A. Rowden 

20867 Sarah Churchus 

20868 Harry Drew 

20869 Florence M. Bosher 

20870 Ben Hollywood 

20871 Clara E. Jones 

20872 Annie E. Bagg 

20873 E. S. Wilkinson 

20874 Ada Cockram 
2087s Elsie W.iymouth 
2^76 Sopliia Davies 

20877 Matilda Williams 

20878 Sarah Goodland 

20879 Sarah A. Parker „ ..13 

208^ Edward Mach ,, • • 7 

20881 Fanny E. Baker „ •. 16 

20882 Lucy Greenham 

20883 Alice Woodrow 

20884 Laura Davis 

20885 Louisa Webb 

20886 Lilian F. Twitcher ,, •• 5 

20887 K.ate E. McDonald ,, •• 5 

20888 Jane Eusiirt 

20889 Mary A. Biggs 

20890 William Mutters 

20891 Annie M. Thomas 

20892 John Jones 

20893 Eliza A. Baker 
20894.Alice M. B,aker 
20895 William S. Parrott 
2 o 80 Alfred Milton 
20^7 Fnnily Williams 
208^ Susan Le.aman 
208^ Minna Lane 
20900 Emilj' West 
30901 Polly Lane 

20902 Emily Pearce 

20903 Kate Robinson 
30904 Ada M. Se.avill 
20905 Josejih Williams 
2o^Florric Verren 
20907 Hilda M. Curteis, Lichfield 
20^ Bertha M. Curteis, 

20909 Louis B. Corcoran, Odes 

(Russia) 

30910 Mamy Corcoran,Odessa(Russia) 8 

20911 Annie Brookes, Croydon 

20912 Alick Wells, Bristol 

20913 Catherine M. Crcswell, Bristol 12 

20914 I'rederic B, Wells ,, 8 

20915 Lomas Field, Cambridge .. 13 

20916 Ambrose Hall 

20917 George Field „ •. 9 

20918 Arthur G. Looker „ .. 13 

2C919 Arthur Field 
20920 l-'liz.abeth 1-ield 
30921 Ebenezer Field 


Pimlico 
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20922 George Field, Cambridge 

20923 Harriett P'ield ,, 

20924 Mclonie Applin, Paignton 

20925 Arthur G. Applin ,, 

20926 ROSELIA A. GOOUCHl 

Pimlico 

20927 Louisa Caisey, Pimlico 

20^ Augusta E.Goodchild, ., 

10^ George Goodchild,, ,, 

20930 Emma Caisey ,, 

20931 Ada Maries ,, 

20932 Eliza Tibbot, ,, 

20933 Annie E. Kennedy ,, 

20934 Edith Brust ,, 

20935 Louisa Seager ,, 

20936 Joseph Goodchild ,, 

20937 Ellen Tyrrell .. 

20938 George Coleman, Windsor 

20939 William Coleman 

20940 Lizzie Coleman „ 

20941 Rebeca Richardson, \'incent 

Square, L. 

20942 Annie Richardson, Vincent 

Sguare, L. 

20943 Emily Knapton, Pimlico 

20944 Florence Taylor ,, 

20945 Jessie Forgan, Lambeth, L. 

20946 Richard Burcli, Pimlico 

20947 Ellen M. Burch ,, 

20948 Henry Ogilwy, Windsor 

20949 Edwin Ogilwy 

20950 Walter Ogilwy 

20951 Eliza Moore, 

20952 George Moore 
2.953'Elizabeth Moore 

20954 Herbert Moore 

20955 Ellen Moore 

20956 Emma Page 

20957 Jane Page 

20958 Joseph Page 

20959 Louisa Stone 
209^ Annie Welch, 

20^1 Alfred W'elch 
20^ William Edmunds 
20^3 Emily Edmunds 
20^4 Henry Edmunds 
20965 E lizabeth Edmunds 
20^ William C. Broomfield 
20^ William Wood 
20^ Minnie Morris 
20^ Elizabeth Morris 

20970 Harry Taylor 

20971 Arthur Wood 

20972 Annie F. Smith 

20973 Frederick C. Smith 

20974 Clara Seager 

20975 Maud Lowe 

20976 Ernest Coleman, Windsor .. 8 

20977 Ethel F. Pierce, W, Mait¬ 

land (N. S. w.alesi • • 8 

20978 Rich.W.TliompsnnW.Maitland 10 

20979 Katie M. Thompson ,. 12 

20^ Walter W. Thonqison ,, 9 

20^1 Edmund 1 . Bragg ,, 10 

20^2 Clara M. .Normope „ 12 

20^3 Alfred Griffin ,, 13 

20^4 Clara W. Thompson ,, 15 

20985 Aubrey Mitchell, | W?) 8 

20986 Louisa Mitchell ,, 17 

20^7 Josephine Barber, Maitland 
20^ Kate Witten, Barraba Station 
20^ Ella Witten ,, 

20990 Ada Drew, W". M.aitland 

20991 Rachel Drew ,, 

20992 Robert Drew ,, 

20993 Jean Alison, Dungog 

20994 Bessie Alison, „ 

2099s Robert Alison ,, 

209^ Louisa C. Alison ,, 

20997 Alexander D. Craig, E. Ma 

land 

20998 Ethel Jones, E. Maitland 

20999 Ella Jones ,, 

21000 Arthur Jones ,, 

21001 Alicie Craik ,, 

21002 W. Vindin ,, 

21003 Cecil C. Vindin ,, 

21004 Eva L. MacDougall, Too¬ 

woomba (Queensland) .. 19 

21005 Hedley V. Jacob, W. Maitland 13 

21006 Linda F. Jacob ., 

21007 Leslie F. Jacob ,, 

21008 Fanny A. Jacob „ 

21009 Constance M. Daly ,, 

21010 Cora M. Daly ,, 

21011 Annie K. Pulver „ 

21012 Worters R. Pulver ,, 

21013 Charlotte M, Pulver ,, 

21014 Herbert Pulver ,, 

21015 Aubrey A. King ,, 

21016 Gussie H. King „ 

2.017 Guy L. King 

21018 May Vindin .. 

21019 Arthur E. Stacj', Singleton 

21020 Alfred Stacy >• 

21021 Ethel M. Stacy ,, 

21022 Louisa M, Fisher, W. Ma 

land 

21023 K. E. Fisher, W. Maitlanc 

21024 John A- Fisher „ 

21025 Elsie Vindin 

21026 Charlotte M. Rodgerson,, 

21027 Frances H. Rodgerson .. 

21028 Dines Marshall ., 

21029 Lily Steel •• 


21030 Charles h. salishur 

^\•ells 

31 Horace E. Atkins, Wells 
[2 Fanny Slater „ 

13 Mary Slater ,, 

(4 George H. Slater ,, 

S Ethel M. Harris ,, 

36 Richard G. Harris ,, 

[7 P'rank vV. Chapman ,, 

;8 Alice Berryman ,, 

9 Christiana'E, Welsh „ 

,0 Gertrude M. Abram ,, 

1 Elizabeth W. Abram ,, 

2 Margaret E. Abram ,, 

3 Alice Sheldon ,, 

4 Hebberton Sheldon ,, 

5 Mabel Sheldon ,, 

6 Ernest Sheldon ,, 

7 Rosa W. Salisbury ,, 

8 Wilfred A. Salisbury ,, 

9 Alice Wright, Camberwell, L 

50 Albert Wright ,, 

51 Alice M. Bach, M ells 

52 Pauline B. Bach „ 

3 Jenny Smith „ 

4 Mabel Smith 

5 Cecil Smith ,, 

6 Mary S. Garrod „ 

7 Horace C. Garrod „ 

8 Ashley Garrod „ 

9 Ernest A. Stubbs ,, 

o Percy E. Barnes ,, 

Oswald B. Stubbs ,, 

2 Herbert B.arnes ,, 

Reginald J. Stead, Glastonbu 
Eugene P. Bisgood ,, 

Gerald C. Bisgood „ 

Georgia Stubbs, Wells 
Emily M. P'rith ,, 

Alfred G. P'rith „ 

069 Alice J. Frith ,, 

o Herbert Guest, Haiidsworth 

1 May Shrimpton, W'ells 

2 Samuel N. Shrimpton ,, 

3 Edward P. Oxley ,, 

4 Bertha M. Stead, Glastonbury 

5 Charles E. Stead ,, 

6 Alice G. Stead „ 

7 Katie J. Stead ,, 

8 BreachlT G. Stead ,, 

9 Harry B. Cox, Shepton Mailt 

o Samuel Bendall, Wells 

81 Clement R. Porter ,, 

W’alterJ. Mills ,, 

3 Alexaii' er Rogers ,, 

84 Ernest G. Wall „ 

3 W'alter H. Wail 
Ethel A.RouGERSONM’att 
son (New South Wales) 

7 Herbert C. Jones, {} 
Edward G. Jones 
, Ada J. Brooker ,, 

Essie Sherwood ,, 

1 Amy Sherwood 

2 P'rances Brerton ,, 

3 M, Keppie ,, 

4 Percy Keppie ,, 

5 Salome Kejjpie 

96 Etta Keppie ,, 

Isabella C. CrisiJO ,, 

098 J.lines M.agenis ,, 

Charley J. Martin ,, 

00 Clara M. Martin ,, 

Henry Hungerford ,, 

02 Percy Hungerford ,, 

03 Kate Meehan ,, 

4 Patrick Meehan ., 

5 Arthur Robinson, Mountain 

\’ale 

06 'Valter Cann, Paterson 
Edward Cann ,, 

08 J oseph Patfield ,, 

9 Herbert Patfield ,, 

o Zerada M. Patfield „ 

1 William Patfield ,, 

2 James Patfield „ 

3 Samuel Patfield ,, 

4 May Dunning . „ 

5 Robert Strang ,, 

6 Elizabeth Clarke ,, 

7 Lucy Clarke 

8 Samuel Smith, Tilimby, 

9 Martha Ormond, Paterson 

20 Alla lidwards ,, 

1 Percy E. 1 )oust ,, 

2 Eugene Doust ,, 

23 Pliilipina \’ogle ,, 

24 Edith Tinkler ,. 

'>3 Albert P.Tinkler,Portna-Hinch 
26 liaulaula Tinkler, Paterson 

'7 Alfred Tinkler ,, 

28 Annie M. Bush ,, 

29 Richartl Kidd, Tocal 

30 Alice Kidd, Paterson 
;i Caroline Wilson 

p Florence Wilson ,, 

3 Alfred 'Vilson ,, 

[4 Henry'Vilson ,, 

15 Emily Diminock ,, 

36 Daisy Diminock ,, 

37 John E. Nicholls, Luton 

38 William'Vard ,, 

39 Esther A. Wilford, Beeston 

40 Emily Johnson, Netting Hill 

41 William Brown, Pembury 
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42 Middy Burr, Tunbridge 

43 Lewis Ashdown, Pembury 

44 James Ellis „ 

45 George Kennard „ 

46 Samuel Hartridge „ 

47 William Baldwin ,, 

48 Robert Martin ,, 

49 Edward Tompsett ,, 

50 James Chantler ,, 

51 Harry Ford „ 

52 Edward Styles „ 

53 Reuben Hostler „ 

54 Harold Clifton ,, 

55 William Clark ,, 

56 Alfred Woods ,, 

57 George Gorham ,. 

58 Fred Brown, Lower Cireen 

59 Charles Baldwin, Pembury 

60 James Thrift ,, 

61 George Cuttcridge ,, 

62 Minnie Chapman, Boxmoor 

63 P'lorence Leader , 

64 Winnie J ones , 

65 Lena Leader , 

66 Lizzie Stephenson , 

67 Emily Cook ,, 

68 Janet Aveline , 

69 Lilia Norton , 

70 Fanny Lacey , 

71 Susan Titchener ,. 

72 Ada E. Howard, Shooter's I 

73 Letitia C.Hill,P iccadilly 

74 Violet B. Maxwell-Heron, Nt. 

ton-Stewart 

75 John F. Nalder, St. Georg 

Square, L. 

76 Alice B. Nalder ,, 

77 Francis N. Nalder „ 

78 \’iolet D. Hay, Glenluce 

79 Evelyn J. Nadder, St. Georg 
Square, L. 

Amelia J. Hyde, Ladbro 
Grove Rd. 

3 r Harry Lott. Berkeley Sq., 

82 BLancheM.Hamilton.Kirkcowan 9 

83 James W. Stevens, Lewes 

84 Harriet Stevens ,, 

85 Harry H. Akehurst ,, 

86 Arthur F. Akehurst ,, 

87 Susan Stevens „ 

Maud Hamilton, Kirkcowan 

, Maria M. Larwill, Lewes 

90 Louisa M. Piper „ 

91 Thomas L. Nelson, S. Kc 

sington 

92 Harold Nelson, S. Kensingto 

93 Gertrude Oldman, Thetford 

94 Elizabetli E. Johnson ,, 

95 I'rederic Trussler ,, 

96 Etlith H. Turner ,, 

97 Kate Oldman ,, 

98 Annie Stapleton, Margate 

99 Maud Arinroid ,, 

•00 Esther I. Buniaby, Ashington 
'K>i Anna M. Burnaby ,, 

202 John F. Burnaby ,, 

203 C. W. Heron, Brondsbury R< 

'*04 H. Heron „ 

'^35 M. L. Heron 
06 Violet Pearce, Margate 
07 Lottie Stapleton ,, 

^^38 Kate Stapleton „ 

'K>g Alice J ennings ,, 

10 F’lorence M. Shaw ,, 
ir Lily Hoskins ,, 

12 Rosie Bentley ,, 

13 Amy Pearce 

14 Tommy Hall, New Cross 

15 Gertrude L. Coode, Peckham 

16 Ethel P, Coode ,, 

17 Rose Hall, New Cross 

18 Lydia Hall, 

19 Mabel P. Coode, Peckham 

•20 Lily A. Alien ,, 

Edith Hall, New Cross 
"^2 Mary Rathbone, Ncston 
23 ^lary A Bond, Dilworth 
'^4 Elizabeth E. Edelston,, 

225 Elizabeth Slater, Longridge 
'>26 Bertha COLE, Crouch Hill 

27 l-lorence Vine, Hornsey Rise 

28 Caroline Vine ,, 

'’29 Charlotte E. Abbott, Fore 

Gate 

30 Edith Morgan, Hornsey' Lai 

31 Gertrude Abbot, Forest Gat 

32 Percy Bullock. Crouch Hill 

33 C. Robbins, Hornsey Lane 

34 Alice Stiff, Bridgewater 
'»35 Kate Howard, Bow 

36 Ethel W. Har^-, Highgate 

37 " allace Cole, Crouch Ilill 

38 Ethel M. Bennett, Bow 

39 Millie Emden, Hornsey Rise 

40 Ada Ghinn, Bow 

41 Rose Squier, Stroud Green 

42 Edgar Swift, Hornsey 

43 Herbert Evison, Bow 

44 11 . Sommers, Honisey Rise 

45 P'lorence Lock ,, 

'’46 Ethel Turner, Highbury 

47 Douglas Lock, Hornsey Rise 
'*48 Arthur P'arnier, S. Hackney 
49 .Mercy Mitchell, Stoke Newm 
ton 
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21250 Wilfred Lock, Hornsey Rise 

21251 Frank Vine ,, 

21252 John C. Vine ,, 

21253 Edith Farmer, S. Hacknej' 

21254 Kate A. Farmer „ 

21255 Herbert Hicks, Hornsey Ris 

21256 Stewart Hicks „ 

21257 Dora Hutton. Mildmay 

21258 Alice Pool. Tottenham 

21259 Charlotte B. Harpham, Croii 

End 

21260 Annie Nash, Crouch End 

21261 Edith L. Nash 

21262 Carrie Henwood Highbury 8 

21263 Lillie Gabriel, Walthamstow .. 16 

21264 Grace Stroud, Bow 

21265 Rose Hemans, Hornsey Rise 

21266 Dora Goodwin, Bow 

21267 E. J. Popham, Hornsey Rise 

21268 Isabel M. Fletcher, S. Kensii 

ton 

21269 Lily Mitchell, Stoke Newington 9 

21270 Edith L. Yeoman, Homey Rise 14 

21271 N. Ryder, Crouch End 

21272 Anna English, Middle Lane 

21273 Flora A. Sorrell, Bow 
21C74 Lily Smith, Crouch Hill 

21275 F. Hemans, Hornsey Rise 

21276 Katie S Smith, Bradford 

21277 Maud Caldwell ,, 

21278 Clara M. Walker ,. 

21279 Edith Eaton 

21 ;8o May Grooves ,, 

21281 Eleanor Hardcastle ,, 

2128a Harriett W.Crommelin,Utrecht 
(Holland) 

21283 Annie Upton, Acton 

21284 Ruth N. Parker ,, 

21285 Mary F. Parker ,, 

21286 Florence Brown ,, 

21287 Louisa Munns ,, 

21288 Mary B. Evans, Pentraeth 
21189 Edith L. Clay, Chepstow 

21290 Laura F, Smith, Hastings 

21291 George Ashbee, Hastings 

21292 Elsie H. Smith 

21293 John A. Middleton ,, 

21294 Fielder Cave ,, 

21295 Herbert Cave ,, 

21296 Frank Cave ,, 

21297 Rose E. Ashbee ,, 

21298 Ellen Rampling 

21299 Edith A. Ridout ,, 

21300 Mildred Holman ,, 

21301 Fanny E. Thorpe ,, 

21302 Kate Jessop ,, 

21303 Ellen Holman ,, 

21304 Florence Gower ,, 

21305 Minnie A. James ,, 

21306 Charlotte Down ,, 

21307 Jessie Bible . ,, 

21308 Ricliard Bullen ,, 

21309 Harry James ,, 

21310 Mildred Hurrell, Gravesend 

21311 Annie Scott ,. 

21312 Lizzie Gowland, Reading 

21313 Emily Bradley ,, 

21314 Mary A. Collis 

21315 Alfred Chesterman ,, 

21316 Louisa Webb ,, 

21317 Katie Powlett „ 

21318 Benjamin Batten ,, 

21319 Dora Powlett 

21320 Charles Pranklin „ 

21321 Tom Miller ,, 

21322 Emily Wells ,. 

21323 Elizabeth Smith ,, 

21324 Frank Collis ,, 

21325 Cissie Powlett ,, 

21326 Susan Smith ,, 

21327 A. Lewington „ 

21328 George Batten „ 

21329 Frederick Owen ,, 

21330 Fanny H. Collis ,, 

21331 Walter Leachman ,, 

21332 Alice Miller ,, 

21333 Matilda Sarsey .. 

21334 Charles Stevens 

21335 Sarah Cole 

21336 George Baylis 

21337 Sidney Miller ,, 

21338 Edward Edwards ,. 

21339 Katie Wray ,, 

21340 George Gliesterman ,, 

2134X Charles House 

21342 Beatrice Baylis ,, 

21343 George Smith 

21344 L. A. Cotterell ,, 

21345 Mary L. Lewington 

21346 Lillie Lewis ,, 

21347 Edith Moffatt ,, 

21348 Jane Vickers ,, 

21349 K. M. Cotterell „ 

21350 Mabel Tarsey ,, 

21351 George Collis 

21352 Alice Cole ,, 

21353 Emily A. Hodgetts 

21354 Emily Ayres „ 

21.55 Charles Chesterman 

21356 Albert Austin ,, 

21357 R- Cole 

21358 William Brown ,, 

21359 Emily Collis, Reading 

21360 Rose Ayres ,, 

21361 Minnit Baylis ,, 

21362 Frederick A. Cox ,, 


363 Florence Tully,Elyria(America> ro 

364 Laura Wescott, Netting Hill 8 

365 Charles R. Ashton. Sevenoaks 14 

366 Maria S. Whitla.m, N. 

Finchley .. 15 

367 Lilias J. birth, Bedford .. 12 

368 Louisa Stainsby, Slingsby • • 16 

369 Richard A. Firth, Bedford .. 15 

370 Charlotte E. Firth ,, ..14 

3;I George Whitlam, N. Finchley 13 

372 Clara S. Donald ,, .. n 

373 Charles S. Donald ,, ..10 

374 Harriett E. Firth, Malton .. 17 

375 Amy F. Archer, Southport .. 18 

376 Norman R. Masse, N. Pinchley 16 

377 Robert Mass6 „ 12 

378 E. A. Dunn, Gloucester Sq., L. 15 

379 Emily M. lones, N. Finchley.. 14 

380 Maude Whitehead ,, •• 17 

381 Mary Thornton ,, ..16 

382 Clara Carruthers ,, ••15 

383 Edith Russell ,, ..14 

384 Mildred Porter ,, ..8 

385 Constance F. Massd ,, .. 9 

386 Herbert Wood, S. Shields • • 13 

387 Willoughby D. Rudgard, York 14 

388 Ethel Kirke, Tuxford •• ii 

389 Annie H. Williams, Bedford .. 15 

390 Isabel Reeves, N. Finchley .. 15 

391 Maude Ashley ,, ..14 

392 May Nash „ .. 14 

393 May Oliver ,, .. 12 

394 Cary Reeves ,, ..10 

395 Florence Reeves ,, . • 12 

396 Nellie Ashley ,, • • 13 

397 Florence Hart ,. .. ij 

3^ Percy J. Vinter, Bayswater .. 12 

399 Fanny V. Vinter ,, ..15 

400 Louisa Fitzpatrick ,, ..17 

401 Jessie C. Vinter ,, ..17 

402 Minnie E. Vinter ,, .. 20 

403 George Ogilvie, Kelso .. lo 

404 Fanny Jarrett, N. Finchley •• 15 

405 Eva B. Freeman, Westminster 14 

406 Edith Shoults, N. Finchley .. 14 

407 E. Snow ,, .. 16 

408 Louise Bonny, Paris .. 19 

409 Marie de Barthelemy, Paris • - 16 

410 Marguerite B. Mass^, N. 

Finchley .. 19 

411 Grace Gresswell, Mercer Row lo 

412 Martha Malkinson, Greenfield 16 

413 Julia Gresswell, Louth .. 16 

414 .Mcaria Cross, Stewton .. 17 

415 Lucie Bonny, Paris •. 15 

416 Marie Coulliard ,, .. 15 

417 Thomas P. Garner, Birminghm. 8 

418 Edith M. Barnes, New Cross., ii 

419 Herbert S. Barnes ,, ..9 

420 Maud E. Barnes, ,, ..6 

421 Alice F. Willis, TufnellPark .. 13 

422 Thos.Parkinson,Mkt. Weighton 13 

423 Eleanor Parkinson ,, ii 

424 Elizabeth W. Milner, St.John’s 

Wood, L. .. IX 

425 Milson R. Rhodes, M'ithington ix 

426 Rose E. Daniel, Hanley .. 11 

427 Mary K. Savory, Douglas Rd. 14 

428 Dora Thompson, St. Leonards 16 

429 Rachel M. Thompson „ 14 

430 Bertha R. Thompson ,, 12 

431 Ada Haixes, Nottingham .. 12 

432 Edith Partridge ,, • • 13 

433 Lizzie Wibberley ,, ..10 

434 Mercy Haines ,, 15 

435 Martha E. Wood ,, .. 13 

436 Polly Taylor ,, 10 

437 Edith Fearfield „ .. 10 

438 Lavinia Haines ,, .. 20 

439 Harriet Wibberley ,, ••9 

440 Annie !• earfield „ .. 13 

441 Joseph Wibberle}' ,, ..8 

442 Emma Taylor ,. ..15 

443 Kate C. Taylor ,, •• 13 

444 Harry Holiiwell „ .. 9 

445 Annie Kelsall „ .. ix 

446 Lizzie Stevenson ,, ..10 

447 Sarah Thraves ,, .. ix 

448 James Taylor ,, ..8 

449 Gertie Taylor ,, -.13 

450 Georgina Shelton ,, ••13 

451 Harriet Daft ., 16 

452 AlexanderW.H.Grant,Ilend n 9 

453 Mary E. A. Grant ,. 7 

454 Thomas Wood, Nottingham .. 9 

455 Eliz. A. Lawrance ,, •• ^3 

456 Edith Skevington ,, .. 12 

457 Eaith Owen ,, .. ir 

458 Elizabeth Perrons ., .. ix 

459 Ada G. Harvey ,, •• 14 

460 Kate Daft ,, ..19 

461 Gertrude Shelton ,, ..10 

462 Mabel Kent ,, ..12 

463 Harry Kent ,, ..10 

464 Louie Tomlinson ,, ..10 

465 Edith Hibbs ,, ..14 

466 Annie Nelson ,, .. 12 

467 Sarah E. Wells ,, ..16 

468 Gertrude Sims ,, • • 13 

469 Annie Derbyshire ,, .. 12 

470 Elizabeth Tinkler ,, ..16 

471 Anne E. Fenn ,, •• 13 

472 Mary Bar rat t ,, ..12 

473 Eaurie Wilcox ,, .. ix 

474 Edith A. Brunt ,, - J3 

475 Edith Lewis ,, • • 9 


21476 Lilly Mills, Nottingham .. 12 

21477 Florence Pruden „ ••13 

2x478 Florence Barley ,, .. 12 

21479 Eliza A. Langley ,, ..12 

21480 Orphana Boot i ,, ..11 

2x481 Minnie Stevenson ,, ..12 

21482 Esther Proctor ,, ••13 

2x483 Eliza Proctor ,, •• 17 

2x484 HelenM.Pirie,Queen’s Gate, L. 13 

21485 Ada I. Pirie ,, n 

21486 Emma J. Hope. Atherton •• 14 

2x487 Bertha A. Hope ,, •• n 

2x488 Florence M. Wilding, Asliton 8 
21489 Sarah A. Whitbread 
214 }o Clara M. Clarke 
2x491 Alice Webb 
2x492 Eliza Hurcombe 
21493 James Birchall, Bedford 
2x494 BE A TRICE J EAHFRESDN, New 

Bridge Street, L. 

2x495 Annie E. Smith, Witley 

21496 Bernard C. Smith 

21497 Selborne S. Smith 

21498 Rupert \\\ Smith 

21499 Arthur Cook 

21500 Eugene Adams 
2x501 .Stephen Hawks 
2x502 Charles J. Hollingun 
2x503 William Evans 
21504 Frederick S. Glen 
2x505 Charles E. Dady 
2x506 Thos, R. Richardson 
2x507 Alfred J. Bradshaw 
2x508 John Farmer 
2x509 llenry S. Parker 
2x5x0 Major Fenn 
2x5x1 Percy G. Rolfe 
2x5x2 J. Mensforth 
2x5x3 G. Cheater 
215x4 F. Ball 
2x5x5 Alfred W. Young 
2x5x6 John King 
2x5x7 Henry Gerard 
215x8 William Cockburn 
2x5x9 Richard Davies 
2x520 Edward Crook 
21521 Samuel Thorn 
2x522 Charles Stonehouse 
2x523 William Pycock 
21524 Timothy J. Burr 
2x525 Ernest W. Tummor.s 
2x526 W. A. Brown 
2x527 William Condi 
2x528 AVilliam E. Pullen 
21529 Thomas G. Mill 
2x530 Henry Jennings 
2153X Albert G. Surridge 
2x532 William Mitchell ’ 

2x533 Alfred J. Miller 
2x534 William Isaacs 
21535 Henry J. Dent 
2x536 William A. Ruming 
21537 Ernest Johnson 
2x538 Frederick A. Kettlcy 
2x539 Walter F. Blake 
2x540 James Westbrook 
2X54X Montague S, Hurling 
2x542 William Sansum 
2x543 Thomas Balaam 
2x544 George King 
2x545 Herbert G Giles 
21546 Arthur R. Hain 
2x547 Ernest C. Tucker 
2x548 Henry .Shutz 
21549 RoderickMc Andrews 
2x550 Sidney Chase 
2X55X Charles Mason 
21552 John Bigington 
2x553 William Lege 
2x554 George Boggust 
2x555 William Newton 
2x556 Henry Davies 
2x557 Alfred Crouch 
2x558 Fretlerick Brunsdon 
2x559 Joseph Purser 
2x560 Isabel Frost 
2x561 Bessie Cormack 
2x562 Beatrice Stevenson 
2x563 F’lorence W’atts 
2x564 Clara Watts 
2x565 Anne Denning 
2x566 Georgina Thomas 
2x567 Emily Gray 
2x568 May Faris 
2x569 Annie Hicks 
2x570 Edith Bligh 
2X57X Isabella Cormack 
2x572 Emily Mills 
2x573 Emma Pitt 
2x574 Grace Mason 
21575 Ella \’ickernian 
2x556 Louise Cox 
2x577 Ruth Nicol 
2x578 Edith Iloodless 

21579 Louisa Armfield 

21580 Emily Alsolon 
2X58X Clara Gray 
2x582 Mary Conroy 
2x583 Eleanor Rose 
2x584 Edith Rose 
21585 Ada Buttenshaw 
2x586 Emma Harris 
2x587 Auguta Barge 
2x588 Maude Williams 
21589 Catherine Rawling 

1x590 Maud Rickets 


2X59X Florence Eaton, Witley .. xx 
21592 Edith Mytton ,, .. X2 

2x593 Flora Reddall >• •• *3 

2x594 Ada Steedinan ,, .. xx 

2x595 Mary Todhunter ,, •• X2 

2x596 Kathleen Walshe ,, ••13 

2x597 Margaret E. Gibant, jersey .. 13 

2x598 Lindsey Smith, Brixton •• xx 

2x599 May Smith ,, • • 13 

2x600 Hester E. Alexander, God¬ 
aiming .. 18 

2x6ox Esther Frcre, Bishop Stortford X2 
2x602 Helen Blunt ,, , ,. xo 

21603 Eliza W. Hare, E. Dulwich .. 20 
2x604 Henry M. P. Hare •» •• *3 

2x605 Florence B. Hare ,, ..5 

2x606 Rose Jeaffreson, Highbury .. x8 
2x607 Leslie J eaffreson „ ••17 

21608 Edna G. Gimingham, Bath .. xx 
2x609 Harry G. Rogers, Saffron 

Walden .. 10 

2x6x0 Lilian E. Horne, Eltham .. xx 
2 x6xx Gertrude C. H.rrie ,, ••13 

2x6x2 Laura W. Rhodes, Manchester 13 
2x6x3 Charlotte Seaman, Shooter’s 

Hill ..II 

2x614 Francis Rhodes, Manchester .. 9 
2x6x5 Alice Macthell, Westminster.. X2 
2x6x6 Susie Williamson, Pimlico .. 13 
2x617 CharlesH.Stoudwick,Aniberry 16 
2x6x8 Hilda G. Wright, Shrewsbury 7 
2x619 Arthur W. Wright ,, .. xx 

2x620 Albert E. Dodridge, Hanley.. 13 
2x621 Gertrude Shiers, Bowdon .. 14 
21622 Florence Shiers „ .. 12 

2x623 Ellen Wade, Shooter’s Hill .. xx 
2x624 Herbert S. Cooke, Reading .. 13 
2x625 Ernest C. Cooke ,, ..8 

21626 Emily A. Cooke ,, .. xo 

2x627 Florence E. Cooke ,, .. xx 

21628 Alice M. Watts, O.xford .. xo 
2x629 EMMELINB COLE,Crouch Hill xx 
2x630 S. G. R. Bullock ,, x2 

2x631 Drusilla Sorrell, Holloway •. x6 
2x632 Charles Sorrell ,, .. ir 

2x633 Herbert Sorrell ,, . x4 

2x634 Nellie E. Vine, Hornsey Rise 14 
2x635 Amy Moenich, Finsbury Park 7 
2x636 Fred Seaborne, S. Hackney .. xo 
2x637 Gertrude Swift, PloVnsey .. i6 
2x638 Della Eley, Ilford .. X3 

2x639 S. Swift, Hornsey •. X4 

2x640 Florence Pridie ,, .. 13 

2X64X Letitia S. Morgan, Crouch Hill x8 
2x642 Emily Yeoman, Hornsey Rise xx 
2x643 P'red Morgan, Crouch Hill •• ^3 
2x644 Louis Sinipson, Herne Hill .. X3 
2x645 Mathilde ureyaz, Hornsey Rise 20 
2x646 Ernest W. Yeoman ,, x5 

2x647 Lucy Simpson, Herne Hill .. x2 

2x648 Percy Simpson ,, ••9 

2x649 Lancy Simpson ,, •• 9 

2x650 Alice O. Lock, Hornsey Rise X9 
2x651 J. A. Willey ,, 7 

2x652 Daniel R. Vine ,, 9 

2k 653 Maud Desmoulins, Stoke New¬ 
ington .. 14 

2x654 Beatrice Harpham,Crouch End X3 
2x655 Cissie Vorley, Hornsey Rise . - x6 
2x656 Bessie Mottram,Stoke Newing¬ 
ton .. XX 

2x657 I-ouise C. Cole, Crouch Hill .. 7 

21658 Morgan L. Shockley, Stoke 

Newington .. 5 

2x659 Katie H. Shockley, Stoke New¬ 
ington .. 7 

2x660 Herbert Desmoulins, Stoke 

Newington .. 12 

2x661 Frank Yeoman, Hornsey Rise X2 
2x662 William Brown ,, 15 

21663 Mowbray Jones >> 8 

2x664 Gertrude Cook, Stoke New¬ 
ington .. 9 

2x665 Frank Tomkins, Hornsey •• ^3 
2x666 Constance Desmoulins, Stoke 

Newington .. 9 

2x667 Herbert Rees, Forest Hill •• 12 
2x668 P'rank Rabbklge, Crouch End 12 
2x669 David Mothram, Stoke New¬ 
ington .. 8 

21670 Robert Parker, Horn'cy Rise 5 
2x671 Arthur Norman, Holloway .. 10 
2-1672 Herbert Co.\, Crouch Hill .. 9 
21673 Charles Eaton t. ••7 

2x674 John Jarvis ,, .. 11 

2x675 Stanle}’Jeffery ,, •• 9 

2x676 Bertha Munt, Holloway .. X3 
2x677 Cecil Lock, Hornsey Rise .. 7 
21678 Nellie Morgan. Crouch Hill .. 16 
2x679 Alice Turner, Highbury ., 6 
2 x 6& Constancellutton, Mildway,L. 8 
2 x68x H. T. G. Watkins, York .. 8 
1682 Alice Davis, Birmingham .. 9 
X683 Edith Ryan, Hyde Pk., L. .. 14 
2x684 Beatrice Lindsey, Plymouth .. X2 
2x685 Nelly Brown, Bowdon •• 13 
2x686 Bertha Marlor, Altrincham .. X2 
2x687 MAUD A. Freeman, Becken¬ 
ham .. x4 

;x688 Ethel Freeman, Beckenham .. 8 
2x689 Mabel Balfour „ -.15 

2x690 Ethel Lightly ,, .. X2 

2x691 Cecil Lightly „ .. xo 

2x692 Lucy Wrightson ,, ..9 

2x693 Isabel Wrightson >• -. xo 

2x694 Ellen Wrighison ,, .. x4 
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21695 Arthur Sturges, Bcckenhain 16 
216^ Gerald Sturges 11 

21697 Sybil Clarke, Chislehurst .. ir 

21698 Christabcl Clarke ,, .. 13 

216^ Evelyne Clarke, Beckenham .. 13 

21700 Effie Clarke, ,, ..14 

21701 Edith Clarke „ ..18 

21702 Ethel Clarke ,, ..16 

21703 Linda A. J. Peel „ .. 14 

21704 L. Bullivant „ .. 13 

21705 Elizaiieth Potter ,, . . n 

21706 Birdie Atkinson ,, ..10 

21707 Alice Gill ,, ..12 


21708 Lucy Gill, Beckenham 

21709 Bertha Holmes „ 

21710 Margaret Ckirk, Southampton 

21711 Rose Bartleet, Beckenham 

21712 Lily Lachlan „ 

21713 Grace Hewlett „ 

21714 Florence Imray „ 

21715 Hilda Lawrence „ 

21716 Mary Imray ,, 

21717 Katie Worral, Fulham 

21718 Ma^ Campbell, Beckenham 

21719 Emily Imray „ 

21720 Annie Collier „ 


\GH 

15 


21721 Mabel Collier, Beckenham .. 10 

21722 Annie Moseley, Fulha 11 ,. 15 

21723 Maude Rawlinsou, Beckenham 11 

21724 Lulu Moseley, Fulham ..11 

21725 Ethel Hurlbalt, Bickley .. 16 

21726 Edith Howletc, Beckenham .. 16 

21727 Annie Drew, St. Austell .. 16 

21728 P. M. Rawlinson, Beckenham.. 10 

21729 Minnie H. Reid ,, ..12 

ilrt'wne. Bromley .. 15 

21731 Helen S. Isaacs, Gosticn (Ja¬ 

maica) .. 14 

21732 G. 1'. Bartleet, Beckenham .. 16 


21733 BeatriceLawrence,Beckenham 15 

21734 Edith A. Baillie, Lee .. 15 

21735 Eva W. Bailee, Norwich •• 14 

21736 Annie E. Beach, Beckenham.. 16 

21737 Henrietta Ingram ,, • • 15 

21738 Rosa Pryce-Jones, Newtown . 8 

21739 Sara Reese „ .. 19 

21740 Katie Pryce-Jones .. -.10 

21741 Bronwen Trevor, Penmon .. 12 

21742 Laura C. Trevor ,, ..14 

\^rhe List of Officers iDid Monbers suilc 
be continued month by month.'] 


“THE LAPLANDER AND HIS REINDEER’’ (/. 123.) 


FIK.ST PRIZE POEM. 



HEX Boreas, rising from his northern l^ed, 

Is wafting o’er the ice his chilly breath ; 

When Phoebus, too, denies his guiding light. 

And darkness reigns, and stillness, as of death; 


When nought but echoes mock the straining voice, 
And breaks no murmur on the listening ear, 

Nor friendly greetings charm the solitude, 

Or gleams of sunshine light this snow-clad sphere ; 


Then, patient to his toil, with docile neck, 

The reindeer dmgs the sledge o’er frozen plains ; 
On, ever on, for hours, with steady pace. 

He journeys still, nor of his lot complains. 


But haply, if the ice, that seemed so firm. 

Hath melted 'neath the sun’s returning ray, 

Then see ! his pace is quickened—faster still 
His footsteps tread the unfrequented way ; 

Till, safe at last, he gains his snow-built stall, 

And, from his master, wins his well-won meal. 

How sweet to rest from toil so bravely borne. 

And, patting him, his master’s hand to feel! 

The reindeer sinks and dies ; but of his horns 
(For e’en in death appears his usefulness) 

The Laplanders make cups, and with his fat 
Their lamps replenish ; in his skin they dress. 

Robert W. Ryde. 

4, Albert Road, St. John's, S.E. (Aged i6.) 

Certified by M. A. Ryde (Mother). 


.SECOND PRIZE POEM. 



HEER up, cheer up, my reindeer strong ! 

We have not far to go ; 

See, reindeer, see ! I was not wTong — 
There lies the promised snow ! 


.\nd halting for a moment to 
Behold the pleasant sight, 

'Pile reindeer stamps hard with his shoe 
To show his great delight. 

And ’twas for him the Lap so kind 
Had traversed many a mile. 

With hut and all before the wind. 

In such a simple style. 

For while down in the vale below 
The sun has melted all, 

The mountain-tops preserve the snow 
And mossy leaves so small. 

And well the reindeer likes the cold. 

For when the sun is warm 
The flies and gnats, sad to behold. 

Attack him in a swarm. 

And 'tis for this his master kind 
Removes when winter’s o’er. 

And builds his hut where he can find 
snowy spot once more. 

L0U1.SA Just. 

Clacton-on-Sea, near Colchester. (-^ged 14}.) 

Certified by Alicia G. Just (Mother). 


LIST OF HONOUR. 

[ First Prize {Half-Guinea Book), with Officer s Medal of 
theLittle Folks” Legion of Honour: — Robert WA Ryde 
' (16), 14, Albert Road, St. John’s, S.E. Second Prize 
\Sevcn-and-Sixpetmy Book, with Officer's Medal: Loui.s.v 
Just (14^), Clacton-on-Sea, near ('olchester. Honourable 
Mention, 7 vith Members Medal: Percy F. Thomas (16), 
17, Thomas Street, Woolwich; Nellie L. Parker (15T. 
2, Harewood Street, Harewood Square, N.W. ; Lady 
I Millicent St. Clair Erskine (i5:[). Lady Anne’s House', 

I St. Martin’s Stamford; Ada Pl.vyfoot (15I), 85, High 
I Street, Dorking; May John (15), Young Ladies’ College, 
i Pielenhofen, near Ratisbon, Bavaria; Mary M. Dobr?e, 

' Goldenhill Vicarage, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire. 


THE “LITTLE FOLKS” HUMANE SOCIETY PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 

OR a Competition this month, in connection with The Little Folks Humane Society — open only to those who 
shall have enrolled themselves as Officers or Members — Prizes are offered for the best Original Story on the follow¬ 
ing subject : — “A Dying Bird, and how I saved it;” and the Prizes to be awarded are a Half-Guinea Book 
and an Officer’s Medal of the Little Folks Legion of Honour for the best Story, and a Seven-Shilling-and- 
Sixpenny Book and an Officer’s Medal for the best Story (on ihe same subject), relatively to the age of the Competitor, 
so that no Officer or Member is too young to try for this Second Prize. All Competitors must be under the age 01 
17 years. The Stories, which are not to exceed 500 words in length, must be certified as being strictly original, by a 
Parent, Minister, Teacher, or other person of responsible position, and must reach the Editor on or before the loth of 
April (the 14th of April for Competitors residing abroad). Besides the two Prizes and Officers’ Medals, some of the most 
deserving Competitors will be included in a Special List of Honour, and will be awarded Members’ Medals of the Little 
Folk.s Legion of Honour. All communications — addressed to the Editor — should have “Little Folks Humane Society 
Competition ” written in the left-hand top comer of the envelopes ; and Competitors are desired to give either the numbers 
under which they appear in the Register of the Society, ©r the approximate dates of their enrolment as Officers or Members. 
























Our Little Folks’ Own Page. 




OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PAGE. 


ANSWERS TO “PICTURE STORY 
WANTING WORDS” {p. 128). 

FIKST PRIZE ANSWER. 

REAT e.xcitement was visible one 
T7 line April morning among the 
dl feathered inhabitants of Mrs. 

Smith’s farmyard, for on that 
day was to be given the long-antici¬ 
pated lecture on ' ‘ 'I'he Rights of 
Fowls, and how they were to be De¬ 
fended, ” by tlie well-known lecturer, 
Pompous Cock, Esq. The gentle¬ 
men of the poultry-yard laughed the 
idea to scorn, saying, “ they were 
too old birds to be caught with such 
cliaff: *’ but their wives and children flocked in numbers at 
the time appointed to the great elm-tree, under which the 
meeting was to be held. The lecturer was greeted with a 
gentle cackle of approbation, it not being considered comma 
il faut for a lady to applaud too vigorously. 

After a few preparatory coughs, he commenced—“ Ladies 
and ”—he was about to say gentlemen, but remembering 
there were none present he stopped himself, and began 
again:—“Ladies,—It is wnth unfeigned pleasure I rise to 
address such a charming and enlightened assembly, and I 
am sure I may congratulate myself on having an audience 
who will give their free and impartial attention to the few 
remarks and suggestions I shall venture to offer.” It so 
happened that, unknown to the lecturer, he had two unseen 
though very attentive listeners, namely, Mr. Mouse, and his 
inveterate enemy, Tom Cat, Esq., the last of whom looked 
with pleased satisfaction at a very fat little chick, who was 
endeavouring to look very wise and consequential. The 
lecturer went on inveighing against all cats, and Mrs. 
Smith’s in particular, dogs, &c., but especially cats, and 
wound up a long discourse on how to avenge themselves by 
saying, “ My friends, I would say, let us stand up for our 
rights, let us maintain our freedom, let us defy the whole 
race of cats. What, run whenever we see a kitten ? Let us 
claw him, let us peck him, and defend our children! And 
to you, my young friend.s, I would say, when you see a cat 
fly at him—we will stand by you and aid you ; never let us 
turn our backs as if-” 

A confused noise of screeches, mingled with cries of “ The 
Cat! the Cat! ” drowned the rest of his remarks, and in a 
few moments not a bird was to be seen, it being afterwards 
declared that the lecturer himself was the first to flee. “Ah, 
my dear,” afterwards said the mother of that fat little chick 
which had so narrowly escaped death, “one usually finds 
that those who talk the most are usually the least ready to 
carry out their own words.” 

Clara E. Baker. 

Duncan House, (Aged 15.) 

Clifton, 

Bristol. 

Certified by Ro.se Gilmore (Governe.s.s). 



SECOND PRIZE ANSWER. 

S NCE upon a time, to begin in the good old-fashioned 
way, there lived in a farmyard a cock and six hens. 
They were really a very handsome family : Redcomb, 
the cock, was of various hues, green, yellow, black, and 
brown, and in his tail he had two large red feathers, of 
which he was extremely proud. The hens were all much 
alike, different shades of brown and yellow^ but the plumage 
of .Sunshine and Daylight, the two young hens, was brighter 
than th.at of the four old ones. 

One day, as they were all .sitting under the .shade of a beech- 
tree, which stood in one corner of the yard, Redcomb said— 


“ My friends, I have a proposal to make to you, which I 
hope will meet with your approval, and by your leave I will 
make it now,” saying which, without waiting for a reply, he 
flew on to a heap of planks lying close by, and when the 
hens had assembled round him he began— 

“ My friends, for two years now we have lived in this 
miserable yard, doing nothing and seeing nobody except the 
cook and, now and then, a child or two ; for two years, I 
say, we have lived here, wasting our charms and talents, 
which are great, 1 assure you, on each other, whilst others of 
our noble family are roaming about the world and distinguish¬ 
ing themselves in hundreds of ways. It is unbearable living 
here in this solitude when we also might be doing the same. 
My friends,’’ and here Redcomb’s voice became loud and 
angry, “ My friends, I say it is unbearable living here in this 
poky little yard ; why should not we also go forth into the 
world to seek our fortunes? Why should not we do as 
others do ? Answer me, why should we not ? ” And Red¬ 
comb paused with flashing eyes, and looked round to see 
what effect he had made on his audience. 

They were all gazing at him with proud, though mingled 
feelings. 

Sunshine and Daylight were enchanted at the idea of seeing 
the world, and the older hens also agreed that it would be 
nice to have a change of life. 

“ Yes,” they all said, “why should not we go and see the 
world?” 

Then Redcomb continued, in a very conceited tone of 
voice— 

“ Well, my friends, as you seem to like my proposal, let 
us think what part of the world we will go to. 1 propose 
that we go to China first.” 

“ Yes, let us go to China,” said the rest. 

At this moment a low laugh was heard, and turning, Red¬ 
comb saw Mono, the cat, sitting in the window. 

‘ ‘ What are you laughing at ? ” said Redcomb to the titter¬ 
ing puss. 

“Your foolishness,’’ was the answer, “at thinking you 
could ever get to China. You will all be killed long before.” 
^ 

Two days later a dirty cock and hen entered the yard. 

“ Well,” said Mono, “ did you get to China?” 

“ No,” said Redcomb, “ five of us have been killed.” 

“Most things are easier said than done,” said the cat 

May Mordaunt. 

Midanbury, (Aged 13^.) 

Southampton. 

Certified by Marion Lee. 


LIST OF HONOUR. 

First Prize^ [One Guinea Book), with Officers Medal of 
the ''Little Folks" Leffiion of Honour :—Clara E. Baker 
(15), Duncan House, Clifton, Bristol. Second Prize [Seven- 
Shilling-and-Sixpenny Book), with Officers Medal May 
Mordaunt (13-:^), Midanbury, Southampton. Flonourable 
Mentto 7 i, 7 uith Me^nbcr s .Medal: —Ethel M ag.staffe 
(i2f), no, Tressillian Road, St. John’s, S.E. ; Flora m" 
Strike (15), High Street, Thames Ditton, Surrey; Jane 
Butcher Westby ITouse. Lytham; K.vtie Smith 

(i54)> 5 ^, Chichester Road, Kilburn ; Beatrice Jeaffre- 
•SON (14I), Bridewell Royal Hospital, 14, New Bridge Street 
E C : Victoria Cholmondeley (15), Hodnet Rectory! 
Market Dnay ton: Myra Swan (13^). Upsall Hall. Middles- 
borough , BI'.ccie Dea.ne-Freeman Upper Temple 

Street, Dublin; J^mma L. Prenner [if), Young Ladies’ 
College, Pielenhofen (.Story in Verse) ; Laura C. Trevor 
Penmon Vicarage, near Beaumaris, Katherine 
Hodgson (13), Wellington Terrace, Rochdale; I^dith H. 
Mathews (13), Moncetter Vicarage, Ather.stone ; Evelyn 
A. Buckenham (15^), Huntingdon House, (Cambridge. 
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Little Folks 


PRIZE PUZZLE 

this Competition there is a Senior Division for girls and boys 
‘HI between the ages of 14 and 16 and a Junior Divi- 

06 sion for those nnder 14 years of age. (Girls and boys under 
14 on April i, 1883, can take part in the Junior Competition.) 

The following is a List of Prizes that will be awarded at the ejid 
0/ eroery three months in each division, viz. : — A First Prize of a 
Guinea Volume ; a Second Prize of a Half-Guinea Volume ; a Third 
Prize of a Seven-Shilling-and-Si.\penny Volume; and a Fourth Prize 
of a Five-Shilling Volume. There will also be awards of Bronze 
Medals of the Little Folks Legion of Honour to the three ne.\t 
highest of the Competitors following the prize-winners. 

Solutions of the Puzzles published in this number must reach the 
Editor not later than April 9th, 1883 (April 12th for Competitors 
residing abroad). 

The following is an extract from the Regulations, which appear 
in full in the January Part: — 

Solutions to Puzzles must be accompanied by certificates from 
a Parent, Teacher, or other responsible person, stating that 
they are the sole mid unaided work of the competitor. No 
assistance must be given by any person. 

The names and addresses of Prize and Medal winners will be 
duly published in Little Folks. 

Competitors are requested to write their names in the top left-hand 
comer of the sheet which they use for their solutions, the name of 
the parent or teacher who certifies being at the foot of the .sheet. 
All solutions—to be addressed to the Editor—should have “Answers 
to Puzzles, Senior [or Junior] Division,” written on the left-hand 
corners of the envelopes containing them. 


ANIMAL ACTING MISSING-LETTER PUZZLE. 

* HE players in this game sit round a table, one of the 
seniors taking the place of leader. A small piece of 
paper—about three inches in length by one and a half 
in depth—is given to each of the players, on which they 
write—(i) their name at the top right-hand corner ; (2) the 
first and last letter of some animal (beast, bird, reptile, or 
fish), with crosses between to denote the missing letters, 
and at the end a “ B,” “ Bd,” “ R,” or “ F,” to denote 
which kind of animal it is ; thus for Wolf—W x x f, with (B); 
Roach- Rx X xh (F) ; on the back of the paper the name of 
the animal in full. 

Specimen of a Slip when Written. 


The leader allows a minute or two to elapse after 
giving out the papers, and when he calls for them they should 
be handed to him in turn, folded up in such a way that no 
one can see what is written on them. The leader looks them 
through, and all who have put an animal’s name receive a 
mark, those who have not a cypher. Then he hands tlie 
papers round, leaving them open so that the upper side 
only is seen, giving the most difficult names to the elders, 
the easiest to the little folk, and asks in consecutive order, 
beginning with the child nearest to him, “ Who are you?” 

I am a-,” replies the child, giving the name of the 

animal written on the paper. But if the player cannot tell 
the name of the animal by looking at the first and last letter 
with intervening crosses, he may turn over the paper and 
relate some anecdote, or describe the animal, always putting 
“ I” in place of the animal, and if the players recognise it 
by the anecdote or description and call out its name, then 
the one who describes it gains a mark just the same as if he 
had mentioned it at first sight. The leader again gives each 
one who answers correctly a mark, and at the end of six 
courses proclaims the name of each player, with the number 
of marks gained. 

Specimen of Leader’s Report Paper. 


Lily Smith loiiioiioiii =9 
Arthur Ray 011011111010 = 8 
Pearl Grey loiiooiioioi = 7 


upper side. 
Lily Smith. 
C X X X L (B) 


under side. 


CAMEL. 


COMPETITION. 


Senior Div'ision.—Puzzle No. 4. 

NUMERICAL ANIMAL PUZZLE. 


1. 1650 oar pea. 

2. iioi so ah. 

3. 1551 L ran. 

4. 5t largo. 

5. 501 err e’en. 

6. loi pun rope. 


7. 1100 sop ray. 

8. 300 boer Sue. 

9. 150 Ney Goa. 

10. 550 sugar done. 

11. 1500 O rouse. 

12. 1050 Ure. 


JUxNTOR Division.—Puzzle No. 4. 

NUMERICAL ANIMAL PUZZLE. 


1. 550 A rope. 

2. 2000 O rat. 

3. 1050 Ace. 

4. 1500 eke rus. 

5. loi sentry. 

6. 2051 gen. 


7. 51 new rove. 

8. loi nor horse. 

9. 500 U wa. 

10. 1001 as nag. 

11. 5 ear be. 

12. 51 aspen. 


PUZZLE No. 2.—Senior Division. 

I. David II. 2. Mary of Guise (wife of James V.). 3. 

Dunsinane. 4. St. Andrews. 5. Spotswood, Archbishop 
of St. Andrews (Laud, &c., allowed). 6. Lindsay, Bishop 
of Edinburgh (Dean of Edinburgh also allowed, as histories 
give both names. 7. Sir William (or George) Douglas. 8. 
Wallace. 

CLASS 1 .—Consisting of those who have gained eiglit marks E. E. Arnold. 
S. A. Alexander, M. Ashe, II. Blazeby, W. Blnzeby, E. Briggs, M. Brownlee. 

L. Boam, M. Breffit, V, Borradaile, K, Buckle}*, L. Besle}*, R. Cowper, M. 
Campbell, H. Crook, R. Devitt, M. Dobrec, C. M. E-llerton, A. Ellerton, M. 
I'ish, A. Falconer, R. Garfit, A. Garnham, E. Giahohn, M. Hodgson, E. 
Har^'ey, S. Heath, A. Hamilton, A. K. H.-izell, M. Jowett, G. Jones, A. Jackson, 

M. King, A. Law, M, Lloyd, F. MacCorthy, May Molesworth, M. J. Marsh, 
R. P. Molesworth, A. Puckle, E. H Pilsbury. 

CLASS II.—Consisting of those who have gained seven marks or less:— 
Lily Adams, K. Barraclough, C. Baker, L, Beaufort, C. Borc..:.rdt, L. Bon- 
nicic, A. Boykett, M. Black, G. Carter, A. Cliilner, L. Cunningham, E. Deane, 
C. Douglas, V. Fletcher, E. Fordbam, R. Gibbs, F. Garnick, A. Hayward, 1 {. 
Hodgson, A. Hatfield, H, Hunt, A. Henderson, A, J. Horne, W. Ireland, May 
John, .M, Jukes, E. Jowett, A. Kirby, E. Maynard, M. Mariller. ). McMaster, 
J. Metcalfe. C. Porter, K. Peters, M, Powell, A. Robinson, T. Ramsay, G. 
Ruegg, J. Rambant, B. Reynolds, E. Richmond, J. Robertson, V. Reid, J, 
Side, O. Smyth, A. Starkey, G. Secretan, H. P. Schennm, F. Semple, C. 
Salisbury, T. Canipbell-bmith, C. F. Stanley, C Smitli, M. Shaw, K. Styan, A. 
Standen, E. Taylor, A. C. Thomas, Percy ''homas, A. Wilford, I. Waldy, 

L. D. Waterhouse, A. Ward, K. Whitehead, M. L. Wilicinson, E. K. Wynne. 

M. Youell, 11 . S. Bertmiul. 

PUZZLE No. 2.—Junior Division. 

I. Henry II. 2. Elizabeth of York. 3. Carisbrook. 4. 
Berkeley. 5. Latimer. 6. Gardiner (or Bonner). 7. Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. 8. Sir Thomas More. 

CLASS I.—Consisting of those who have gained eight marks :—M. Arnett. 
J. J. Bates, W Borchardt, R. T. Byng, E. Borchardt, E. Barton. M. G. Cusse. 
J H. Costello, E. M. Dods, F. l-oulger, B. Greenaway, J. R. Galway. E- 
Green, M. Joncs-Henry, J. Hall, A. M.'Lynch, K. Lynch, J. Little, C. Little, 
M. M.re, II. More, J. Millar, L. Peters, L. Stoneham, A. C. Stoneham, G. 
Semple, A. L. Solomon, M. Taylor. 

CLASS 11 .—Consisting of those who have gained seven marks or less:— 
M. Alexander, C. L. Adams, L. Arnett, F. liurne, M. Blick, A. Black, E. 
Barrett, L. Bennett. H. Blunt, E. Boykett, N. Besley, E. Barnes, F. Berger. 
W. Coode, J. Campbell, F. Calcott. M. Clephan, J. B, Chapman, R. Candy. 
C. Crawford, W. S. Dove, H. J. Davies, C. Douglas, M. Freeman. W. IL 
Finlaj’son, J. Forrester, L. Fawcett, K. Fordham, D. Fotheriugham. N. 
Gaskell, G. Glaholme, M. Hartwich, M. Hunt. K. Hodgson, A. Horne, E. W. 
Hurst, M. Heron, J. Chapcll-Hodge, E. Hall, I. Hallows. H. Hawkins, M. 
John, L. Johnstone, M. Jenkins, li. Jackson, E. Kinloch-Jones, M. E. John,. 
.NI. King, E. Knight, A. King, E. Lutwyche, G. M. Lewis, B. Law, A. J. 
Marindin, M. Mordaunt, G. O’C. Morris, C. McPherson, A. M. Marsh, C. Mac- 
Carthy, M. S. Michell, M. Molesworth, H. Molesworth, W. J. Moulton, F. E. 
Newman, C, J. Nix, F. Neville, A. S. Owen, R. Petty, K. Pickard, E. L. 
Premier, C. E. Puckle, C. Pople, H. Persse, K. Robinson, M. Comi>ton- 
Roberts, R. Row*. J. Ross. Lily Stibbs, E. Stanley, E Thornton, L. Timannus, 
A. Tighe, G. L. Wiliams, S. Wright, E. Wilkinson, R. Younger. 

Notice.— The following list of Solutions to Puzzle No. i 
was omitted from the March issue :— 

PUZZLE No. I. <SUPPLEMENTARV LIST).—SENIOR DIVISION. 

CLASS I.—L. Bezley. M. E. Breffit, L. Boam. L. Bonnick, R. IV. Buckley, 
M. Campbell. A. Ellerton. A. Fish. M. Freeman. E. Glaholme, R. Gibbs. A. 
Henderson, A. K. Hazell, A. J. H.ayward, E. Harvey, W. E. Ireland, A. E. 
Luck. F. E. MacCarthy, M. ^^olcsw’orth. E. Mahon, A. Puckle. J. Robertson, 
A. Randall, E. Richmond, C. H. Salisbury. R. Wright, F. Wnght, K. 
Whitehead. 

CLASS IL—Annie Clay. C. B. Douglas. J. H. Penn. 

PUZZLE NO. I. (SUPPLEMENTARY LIST).—JUNIOR DIVISION. 

CLASS I.—N. Bezley. D. J. Flay. C. Crawford, F. Calcott. G, Claholrne. M. 
Heron. M.aggie Henderson, A. Henderson. A. K. Hayward. H. King. M. h. 
King. K. Lynch, A. M. I^ynch, G. Lewis, Mary More, C. M-acCarthy, K. 
Pickard. M. Taylor, S. Leftvre Wright, R. N. Younger. 

CLASS IL—C. B, Douglas, Anne Millar. 


























Our Little Folks’ Own Puzzles. 
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OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PUZZLES. 


CRESCENT PUZZLE. 

f HE outer semicircle gives the name of a bird, the 
inner that of the last letter in the Greek alphabet. 

I. An exclamation. 

2. An adverb of manner. 

3. An abbreviation of a name. 

4. Speed. 

5. Ending of the present participle. 

6. French for now. 

7. A consonant. 

Florence A. Hodgson. 

82, Cheriton Road^ Folkestone. (Aged 14^.'^ 

GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC. 

« Y initials read downwards form the name 
of a noted city in Europe. 

I. A naval port of Eng¬ 
land. 

2. A small island ofif the 
coast of Ireland. 

3. A kingdom north of 
Turkey. 

4. A large island of 
Europe. 

5. A well-known city in 
the north of Europe. 

C. M. Horne. 

(Aged 14). 

The FernSy Elthain. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

* HE central letters give 
the name of a cele¬ 
brated engineer. 

I. A consonant. 

2. An article of confectionery. 

3. An animal. 

4. Running away. 

5. A celebrated engineer. 

6. Melting. 

7. An animal. 

8. Consumed. 

9. A consonant. 

25, Craven Hill Gardensy IV. 



PICTORIAL ACROSTIC. 

The Initials of the objects represented in the flag on the left 
hand, and the finals of those in the flag on the right hand give 
the names of two well-known commanders. 


F. Morley. 
(Aged 12.) 


HIDDEN PROVERB. 

a.\ceeehiiiimnnnssstttv. 

Henry J. F. Downard. 


28, School Hilly Lc'vcs. 


(Aged 9.) 


ENIGMA. 

SEDULOUS farmer of Lmited means, 

On first he partially depended ; 

Against troubles that often befell him 
This poor man adroitly contended. 

To his bitter regret one morning he found 
That his first had tae’n ill and died ; 

And gazing at them, very nearly in tears, 

Bit his second, and then heavily sighed. 

On the reclining bank of a shady lane. 

At the foot of many a tree, 

In the flowery garden, and luscious meads, 

My ivhole you may oftentimes see. 

Ernest L. Averns. 
Kmg Field, Coventry. (Aged 16.) 


HISTORICAL DOUBLE 
ACROSTIC. 

* HE initials and 
finals read down¬ 
wards form the 
names of two of thp sons 
of Edward III. 

I. A battle in the reign 
of Charles I. 

2. A great statesman 
in Victoria’s reign. 

3. A noted battle in 
George HI.’s reign. 

4. The native place of one 
of the wives of Henry 
VIH. 

A duke of Anjou whose 
daughter married a king 
of England. 

A governor of the Bastilc 
who saved the life of 
Charles VII. 

Caroline Wauchope. 

The Rectory, ^^^ed 14.) 

Chnrch Laiv/ord, Rugby. 


SHAKESPEARIAN PUZZLE. 
QUOTATION from Shakespeare is shown in 
circular lines below. 

any 


the 


uo 


MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 
j^^HESE lines occur in a poem by Tennyson ;— 

Hxlxaxexgxexaxfxlxaxux, 

Hxlxaxexgxexnxaxd, 

xlxixtxexaxlxyxfxextx, 

Rxdxtxexixhxnxrxd. 

Florence Vesf.y Brow'n. 
Madeira, Marlborough Read, (Aged 14.) 

Gunnersbury. 




o 
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o 
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Blackwood Hall, Selby. 


R. England. 

(Aged Ilf.) 
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Little Folks. 



\The Editor requests that all inquiries and replies intended for 
insertion in Little Folks should have the words “ Questions 
and Ans^vers” written on the left-haytd top comers of the 
envelopes corttaminf^ them.'] 

Prize Competitions, &c. 

A Twin, Minnie, A. H. Q., Bluebell, Moonbeam, 
Queen Boadicea, Under Vest— [The size, &c. &c., 
of the dolls are left to the discretion of the competitors, 
who must, unaided, do the whole of the work.— Ed.] 

Snowdrop, Gleaner, Madge Wildfire. Muriel, 

E. M. Phillimore, Caesar, L. Bostock, Adela Lee.— 
[See reply to Paint Box last month (page 191). Competi¬ 
tors may choose whatever pictures, cards, scraps, &c., they 
care to insert in the scrap albums.— Ed.] 

Helen.—[C ompetition I. is for knitted articles only.— 
Ed.] 

An Officer of The “Little Folks” Humane 
Society.— [Only one book and medal are awarded to an 
officer, even though more than fifty promises” be sent. —Ed.] 

Madge, Kit'I'Y Clover.— [Provided the work in either 
of the competitions be actually completed before the day 
when the limit of age is reached, it is eligible. It should be 
duly certified.— En.] 

Literature. 

A Lover of Poetry wants to know the author of the 
lines : — 

“ Error.s like straws on the surface flow ; 

He who would seek for pearls mu.st dive below.” 

Rosa BELLE wishes to know where she could find the 
poem beginning— 

“ Of all the beautiful pictures that hang on memorj’’s wall, 

Is one of a grim old forest, which seemeth the best of all,” 
and by whom is it written? 

A. Baines wishes to know where these two lines occur :— i 
” I could not die in flood or fight. 

He drives me here !-” 

F. B. is anxious to know the author of the following :— 

“ Hushed was the evening hymn. 

The Temple courts were dark, 

The lamp was burning dim 
before the sacred ark ; 

When suddenly a voice Divine 
Rang through the silence of the shrine.” 

Ga.mes and Amusements. 

A May-blossom would like to know how to play “ Fox 
and Geese.”—[The rules were given in Little Folks for 
December, 1881 .—Ed.] 

P. B. writes in reply to Dorothy that the only words 
used in the game of “ Honey-pots” are “Who will buy a 
honey-pot? ” 

Peter Potter wishes to know if any one will give 
him the rules of the game called the “Golden Goose.” 


Work. 

Fair Maid of Perth asks what she can do with odds 
and ends of lace. 

Ladybird writes, in reply to Cherubina, that “an easy 
way to make mufflers is knitting them, two pearl, two plain, 
on four needles for about thirty rows. Beaded mittens are 
also very pretty when finished, though they are more difficult 
to make. Having a sufficient number of beads threaded on 
your wool, knit plain with two needles ; every two or three 
stitches knit in a bead.” Answer also received from I. M. 
M. E, 

Florrie Maud writes, in answer to Kitty's question as 
to making a crocheted petticoat, &c.:—“First, make a 
chain of 156, the first row four treble, then * three all into 
one loop ; five treble, miss two loops, five treble. Repeat 
from * to the twelfth row ; thirteenth, miss three loops, and 
do four treble ; fourteenth, miss two loops, and do four 
treble; fifteenth, miss two loops, and do four treble ; six¬ 
teenth, miss four loops, three treble ; seventeenth, miss two 
loops, three treble ; eighteenth, ditto ; nineteenth, ditto; 
twentieth, treble into every stitch. It looks better with a 
scolloped border. Single Berlin, Scotch yam, or fingering 
looks very nice. It takes about a quarter of a pound.” 
Answer also received from X. Y. Z. 

A True Briton would be glad to know if any of the readers 
of Little Folks could tell her how to make a pair of knitted 
woollen mittens to cover the whole of the hand. 

Begonia writes in answer to Hermy, that the way to 
make dolls’ shoes is : make a chain the width of the doll’s 
leg, join the chain together, and do plain crochet round till 
it is the length wanted, fasten off, then begin double crochet 
for the instep, when long enough fasten off; begin again at 
the left corner of the instep, and do plain crochet round the 
leg and instep, beginning to put an extra stitch in the 
corners. When you have made that deep enough fasten 
off, and crochet or sew it together. 

Cookery. 

An Old Bun wants to have a cheap recipe for making 
voice jujubes, and what they cost to make. 

A Reader of “Little Folks’’ wishes to know how fig 
and spice cakes are made. 

Hadji Stavros asks if any reader of Little Folks 
will tell her how to make marrow jam ? 

General. 

Lady Alice Mary asks what is the origin of holly and 
mistletoe being used to deck our houses at Christmas. 

Stella writes, in answer to Philippa of Hainault, 
that the origin of the Scottish plaid was to distinguish the 
Scottish clans or tribes from one another. The chief of 
each chose his plaid, and it remained the plaid of that clan. 
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Edith E. Stone gives, in answer to Bessie’s inquiry, 
the following directions for growing watercress in pots 
“ Procure a flower-pot (large size) ; fill it with soil ; take 
cuttings of a bunch of watercress by nipping out the tops, 
one or two inches long ; plant in the pot, which you have 
filled with earth, two or three inches apart; press the 
earth very firmly round the cuttings. Do not plant roots or 
large cuttings, or you will be disappointed. Put the pot 
containing the cuttings into a vessel containing one inch of 
water. Water directly after planting ; continue the watering 
at least three times a day. When the cresses begin to grow, 
place the pot in the full sun. It must now have three inches 
of water. Continue the watering overhead or not as you 
like. In about twenty days you will be able to pick a nice 
dish of cress. The right time to begin is May; but for 
succession you should continue planting in June, July, and 
August.” Answer also received from A Little Mouse. 

A Willow Pattern Plate would like to know an in- 
c.xpensive way of ornamenting old jars, such as have been 
used for jam and other things. 

Raddy Rompus would like to know if any reader of Little 
Folks could tell her what the shiny transparent coloured 
covering of bonbon-packets is, and what it is made of. 

Crouch would be much obliged if any reader of Littli: 
Folks would tell her how to paint on velvet, black or 
coloured. 

X. Y. Z. writes in answer to Egyptian Refugee that the 
best way to grow wallflowers is from seed, planting in 
the spring. Answers also received from Heather and 
Harebell, A Bit of Blue, Sappho, Edith Hind, and 
Ajidaumo. 

Madcap sends in reply to Sunshine a list of pretty and 
quickly-made articles for a bazaar A crocheted shawl, 
crewelcd slippers, creweled apron, creweled antimacassar, 
a shaving-case, a fancy table-cloth, a pin-cushion, a needle- 
case. &c. Answers also received from Veronica, Persian 
Kitten, Margery Daw, and Iris. 

Greta Number Two writes in answer to Fred.a, that 
the way to grow com in water is to sprinkle the seed 
on wadding, andj then put the wadding on a plate of 
water. Answers also received from Veronica, Annie 
!•:. S. Cherubina, Woggins, Crouch, Maud Box, 
Verax, Hiawatha, Pandora, F. G. G., Ethel, 
M. Fielden, Maude Andrews, Daisy, and Constance. 


Annie E. S. would be glad if any reader of Little 
Folks could tell her the origin of having snapdragons and 
plum pudding set on fire on Christmas Day. 

Margery Daw would be very glad if any readers of 
Little Folks could tell her how to colour Easter eggs. — 
[Directions were given in Little Folks for December, 
1881. — Ed.] 

Bessie writes, in reply to Stella, who wishes to know 
how to clean tarnished filigree silver, that whiskey and 
whiting mi.xed together will be found efficacious. When 
put on, let it stand till dry, then polish with dry leather. 
Answers also received from Cherubina, Rosabelle, 
Gummy, Scrap, Zok, Edelweiss, A Jolly Tar, Ethel 
A. Eyre, Mother Eve, Alice, Queen Mab, N. J. D., 
and Bramble. 

Greta Number 'Pwo wishes to know the best way to 
press moss. 

Natural History. 

IF/i/i Answers by the Editor of the ” Live Stock Journal and 
Fanciers' Gazette'' 

Scrap would be very glad if some one would tell her wliether 
parrots’ claws should be cut, and if so, how to do it, as she 
has a parrot whose claws seem to be overgrown, and catch 
frequently in the bars of its cage. [Yes; cut them with 
strong scissors just as you would your nails.] 

L. J. R. would like to know what to feed sea anemones 
upon, as he has a few. — [Minute insects are the usual food 
in aquaria, but you may manage with very tiny atoms of 
meat, and very small crumbs of bread.] 

Wagglet.-mls would be very glad to know wliat is the 
best food for her canary. She gives it canary-seed and 
mixes rape-seed with it. He is continually pecking his 
feathers and pulling little ones out. He will never use his 
bath when it is put ready for liim in the morning. His 
drinking-vessel is tin, and is beginning to get rusty. — [The 
food is good, but you may try some millet in the ear for a 
change. He probably is in poor health, and may be the 
better for a pinch of Epsom salts in his water for a few 
days. The iron will not hurt, but glass is better, as you 
can see when it is dirty, and dirty water will make any bird 
ill. After the salts we should be inclined to put ten drcjp.s 
of quinine and iron mixture in the fountain. Above all get 
and give it plenty of fresh duckweed or groundsel.] 


ANSWERS TO OUR LITTLE FOLKS' OWN PUZZLES {page 189). 


MENTAL HISTORICAL SCENE. 

Coesar crossing the Rubicon. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

Q NUN ON E G.Y EUG l 5 NIE QUEE N ANNE 
BAVARIA FU N EN U N .\ E 

HIDDEN PROVERBS. 

1. “Time and tide wait for no man.” 

2. “A stitch in time saves nine.” 

3. “ Look before you leap.” 

RIDDLE-ME-REE.— Livingstone. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
Northumberland. 

Tumbler. Bertha. London. Notable. Labour. Burden. 


Bh:HEADED AND REVERSED WORDS. 

I. Tar, Rat. At. 2. Grape, Rape, Ape. 3. Not, Ton, To. 

4. V’as, Saw. Awe. 

SINGLE ACROSTIC.— Trinidad. 

I. T aunton. 2. R ake. 3. I ndus. 4. N ewcastle 

5. I onian. 6. D onkey. 7. A rchangel. 8. D ee. 


SQUARE WORD. 

ANEMONE. NOMINAL. EMANATE. MINERAL. 
ONARILL. NATALIA. ELELLAI. 


PICTORIAL ACROSTIC. — Edinburgh. 

E gg. 2. D lick. 3. I bis. 4. N lit. 5. B all. 

6. U mbrella. 7. R abbit. 3 . G lass. 9. H at. 
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PICTURE STORY WANTING WORDS. 

GUINEA BOOK and an Officer’s Medal of the Little Folks Legion of Honour will be given for the best 
short and original Story having special reference to the Picture below. A smaller Book and an Officer’s Medal 
will be given in addition for the best Story (on the same subject) relatizely to the age of the Competitor; so 
that no Competitor is too young to try for this second Prize. To avoid any possibility of mistake, and for the 
guidance of new Competitors, the full Regulations are given:— 

I. Each Story must be limited to 500 words in length, and should be written on one side of the paper only. 


2. All Stories must be certified as strictly original by a Minister, Teacher, Parent, or some other responsible 
person. 

3. All the Competitors must be under the age of sixteen years. 

4 All Stories from Competitors residing in Great Britain and Ireland must reach the Editor on or before the 
loth of April next; in the case of Stories sent from the English Colonies or from Foreign Countries an extension oi 
time to the 14th of April will be allowed. 

c In addition *0 the Two Prises and Officers' Medals, some of the most deserving Competitors will be included 
in a special List of Honour, and will be awarded Members’ Medals of the Little Folks Legion of Honour. 

6 Competitors are requested to note that each envelope containing a Story having reference to this Picture 
should have the words '■ Picture Story Wanting Words” written on the left-hand top corner of it. 

N.B. -Competitors are referred to a notice respecting the Silver Medal which is printed on- page 113 of this volume. 
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WRONG FROM THE FIRST. 

By the Author of ''Mr. Burke's Nieces," " May Cu?min<rham's Trial," " Paws aiid Claws," dfc. dfc. 


CHAPTER IX.—^JEM SMILES. 

VERYBODY en¬ 
joyed the change 
of going out to 
Sydenham. Tlie 
two children,who 
had not seen their 
old home since 
they left it, what 
seemed to them 
many years ago, 
were in especial 
delight : that is 
to say, Angelo 
was in delight, 
and Myra less 
gloomy and more 
interested than 
usual. 

They all went 
about the house amusing themselves, while the 
servants got bed-rooms ready, and finished off 
the preparations that had been begun before the 
family arrived ; and it was not much later than 
usual when the schoolroom tea was ready, and the 
three cousins sat down to it. 

“ I wish Snowflake was here,” Angie said. “I wish 
Adela had known Snowflake. He is mine, though 
he is sold; I am quite sure that he is mine. I 
loved him so; he must be mine. Selling coiddiHt 
take him from me really could it, Adela .^though it 
seems to do so.” 

Adela was quite capable of understanding this 
idea of 7'eality in the little fellow’s mind. Many 
people would have laughed at him for talking 
nonsense, but to her the thought was not only pretty, 
but true. And so she could agree that it was so with a 
sincerity and a warmth of sympathy that soothed 
and pleased him. There had been a puzzled look 
in his blue eyes as he asked the question, that 
almost clouded their transparency, but it cleared 
off as she spoke, leaving those innocent childish 
eyes of his like clearest water, in which only the 
blue of heaven is reflected. 

“ Then Snowflake is mine,” he said, in a low 
contented voice. I am glad of that, and I don’t 
mind now who has him.” 

“ I think you will always be happy, Angie. 
When you are a man you will be as happy as 
children are. You get your happiness out of 
things which nothing at all can take from you.” 


“ Do I ? What things, I wonder ? I did not know 
I was happy. I never thought about it.” 

“ I am always thinking of not being happy,” his 
sister said. 

“ I am sure Angie’s is the better plan,” said 
Adela. ‘Mf we think about it, we shall generally 
see things that make us unhappy ; but if we don’t, 
we are happy, though we are not always telling 
ourselves so.” 

“That is all very well for you,” Myra replied. 
“ We can’t be happy while Mrs. Holt is here.” 

I am sure all children happy with kind step¬ 
mothers will feel shocked at Myra’s folly and 
wickedness, as well as with Adela for encouraging 
her. I can assure them that I am very angry 
myself with my two heroines, and I only tell their 
story to show first how wrong they were, and 
afterwards how they were punished for their folly. 

“ But you might think of other things, and not 
of her, for she will always be here.” 

“Yes, she will always be here; but we needn’t. 
Don’t you know that when we come of age we may 
do what we please? I shall leave home on my 
twenty-first birthday.” 

“And what shall I do?” asked Angelo plain¬ 
tively. “ I shan’t be of age for ever so long after 
you are.” 

“ I shall take you with me,” Myra replied, with a 
cunning look, ‘‘ and we will hide you till you arc of 
age.” 

“ Not in the dust-hole,” Angelo said uneasily, 
“ like Joe with the silver spoons ?” 

But Myra re-assured him at once. She should 
not Ihink of hiding him in any dust-hole. They 
would go far away from towns, and houses, and 
dust-holes. She thought a cave on a wild sea¬ 
shore would be best, because they were both of 
them very fond of fish, and they could live on that. 

The ne.xt day, when Adela returned from London, 
where she had gone, accompanied by a servant, to 
attend a class, she found a letter from her father 
awaiting her. It was the first letter she had received 
since the note that merely told her he should sail 
as soon as it was posted, and the sweetness and 
the sorrow of reading this letter almost counter¬ 
balanced each other. 

He was well, and wrote in good spirits, making 
many inquiries as to her life without him, and 
winding up with a happy sentence about his return, 
and the joy it would be to be together again. 

Adela took this precious possession out of doors 
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with her, and read it over and over again in a 
pretty bower, covered with honeysuckles, that stood 
at the end of a long walk in the garden. 

She wept and laughed over it by turns, kissed 
and caressed it, and read it till she knew it by 
heart. 

Then, and not till then, she began to wonder 
where her cousins were. She was told that Angie 
had gone out for a walk with nurse and baby, but 
Myra she could find nowhere, and no one knew 
where she was. 

Mrs. Holt was out driving, and she could only 
think that poor Myra had been forced to drive 
with her step-mother; so taking a book, she sat 
down on a grassy bank, with roses all round her, to 
wait. 

The day was bright and warm, the blue sky 
flickered through the branches of trees spread 
high above her head, the roses filled the air with 
their sweet perfume, a soft sound of buzzing 
insects and leaves rustling in the light breeze 
fell on her ear; the book drooped in her hand; 
her head fell back against the soft grassy slope, 
and she slept. 

She dreamed that she was with her father, that 
they were riding together on the same horse, a 
large black charger, over desert sands, and 
through strange Eastern jungles. She sat before 
him on the saddle. Her arms were round his 
neck, and his encircled her waist. ‘ They went at a 
gentle monotonous canter, that seemed to her the 
perfection of exercise. There was nothing strange 
to her in the position : she did not feel that they had 
been separated, and had met again ; but dream-like, 
she took his presence and the ride together on the 
large black horse as the most natural matter-of- 
course thing in the world—as if she had always 
been riding in this way with him ever since she 
could remember. 

She was very happy, in a soft, soothing, in¬ 
dolent way, and this seemed as if it might go 
on for ever: at least, she had no consciousness of 
expecting a change, or of being aware that the 
gentle monotonous ride need ever cease. 

Suddenly she heard a voice saying, “ Adela 
Adela, awake! 

This caused her extreme annoyance in the first 
instance, as interrupting the placid content of the 
ride in her father^s arms, with a rude shock. She 
felt pain at the interruption before she took in the 
full meaning of the words ; but when the “ Awake, 
Adela, awake ! ” was repeated, it first occurred to 
her that she was asleep—that she was dreaming— 
that her father was away, and she could not be 
riding on horseback with him. All this she thought 
while still dreaming, but, of course, she was slowly 


awakening, even while she dreamed.; and the next 
thing she did was to open her eyes, and see Myra 
standing beside and bending over her. 

“ Did you call ? ” she asked, still mazed by sleep. 

But her next thought was that she must still be 
asleep—must still be dreaming. 

It was Myra, certainly, but such a Myra as she 
had never seen before. Her eyes shone, her cheeks 
glowed, her lips smiled. 

Ah ! why could not she sleep for ever, and for 
ever dream that gentle canter in her father’s 
arms.^ And be awakened from it by such a Myra 
as this ! 

“ Adela, Adela ! ” cried the dream Myra—was 
it, indeed, a dream ? or was she awake ? “ Why 
are you asleep ? Are you ill ? Oh ! do rouse 
up ; do be well! I have S7^c/i a thing to tell you ! ” 

Then Adela rubbed her eyes, sat up, took Myra’s 
hand in hers, and pinched it, and by the time she 
had completed these operations she became aware 
that she ‘was awake, had slept, and was able to 
separate her dream from that which had waked 
her from it. 

You have something to tell me ? ” she said. 

“ Oh, yes, indeed ! ” cried Myrk. “ Wake up, and 
listen to me. I have found out the way to cure 
Angie.” 

Adela stared at her in mute astonishment. 

Again she thought she must be asleep, for how 
Myra here at Sydenham could suddenly have dis¬ 
covered a method of curing Angie puzzled her 
beyond expression. 

When she saw the rapture in the face of this 
transformed Myra she could not doubt the* truth 
of her words, and her heart overflowing with sym¬ 
pathy, she put her arms round her, and kissed her 
very tenderly. 

Myra returned the kiss with as much warmth as 
it had been given, and at once plunged into her 
story. 

‘‘ I have been to see Jem Giles.” 

It was said with an air of such triumph that 
Adela felt as if she ought to be triumphant too, 
and though she had not a notion who Jem Giles 
was, she could not bear to damp Myra’s unusual 
enthusiasm, so she instantly replied, ‘‘No; have 
you, indeed ? ” 

“ He 'was a lame boy,” Myra cried ; “ and now 
he walks—he runs. He is no lamer than I am.” 

Then Adela sprang to her feet, clapped her 
hands joyfully, and cried out, “ I see ! I understand ! 
And oh ! how was he cured ? ” 

“ That is just replied Myra. “ He is cured— 
completely and fully cured. I saw him myself dig¬ 
ging potatoes in the garden, and when he saw me 
he left the spade in the ground and ran up to me.” 
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‘‘ Was it this garden he was digging potatoes 
in ? ” Adela asked, a little bewildered. 

“No, no ; it was the Lodge: the little garden 
behind the Lodge. Old Mrs. Giles lives there, and 
her son, Jem^s father; and I had gone down to see 
them. I remembered them quite well, and thought 
I should like to see the old woman and her little 
lame grandson. When this healthy big boy came 
running up to me, I did not know who he was. 
So I told him I had come to see Granny, and 
then I asked him how poor little Jem was. He 
grinned at that, and said he was poor little Jem. 
But I did not believe him. ‘ Oh, no ! not the Jem 
I mean : he was quite crippled, and could not 
walk.’ And then he told me that when he was a 
wee chap, as he called it, he was a cripple, and lay 
down always, but that he was well and strong and 
straight now, and could walk and run and jump 
too as well as any boy in the parish ; and as he 
spoke he set off at a run down the path, and 
cleared the hedge at the end of the garden with a 
great flying leap, and next minute he leaped over it 
again, and ran back to me as fast as his legs could 
carry him.” 

“ And how was he cured 1 ” cried Adela; and 
though Jem had not lost his breath from his run 
and leap, the excitement of hearing of this quite 
took hers away. 

“The thought of Angie rushed into my mind, 
and I assure you I could hardly speak. At last he 
said, ‘ Are you ill like, miss ? ’ and I found he was 
looking at me in great surprise. Then I managed 
to tell him that I wanted to hear how he was cured. 
But fie shook his head, and declared he knew 
nothing about it. He knew he could run as well 
as any boy in the parish, and that was all he cared 
for. My heart sank at that. Then I thought 
Granny Giles could certainly tell me, and I went 
into the cottage. She was very glad to see me, 
and after a minute I asked her to let me hear 
how Jem was cured. Oh, Adela ! I can’t tell you 
what I felt when she shook her head, and whispered, 
as if she was frightened at hearing anything said 
about it, that it was a great secret, and she had 
promised not to tell a word.” 

“ My poor Myra ! ” 

“Yes ; but I had been so full of hope when I 
came into the cottage that I could not get miser¬ 
able in a minute. ‘ You imist tell me ! ’ I cried. 
‘You cannot be so cruel as not to tell me. My 
dear little brother is lame, and I want to get him 
cured, like Jem is.’ Then she rocked herself up 
and down in her chair, and muttered to herself, and 
I heard her saying she did not know what to do. 
So I pressed her and begged her, and at last she 
said—what do you think she said to me, Adela ? ” 
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“ Ah, Myra ! how can I know Tell me quick ; 
I am dying of impatience.” 

“ She made me come up quite close to her, and 
then she whispered in my ear that a Gipsy had 
cured Jem.” 

“ But how could a gipsy cure him ? ” 

“ She whispered that the gipsy had cured him, 
and had made her promise not to tell how she 
had done it. I told her that was a bad promise, 
and that people might break bad promises.” 

“ And did she break it ? Did she tell you ? ” 

“ She was afraid. She thinks gipsies have 
great power, and that if she broke her word this 
gipsy might injure her and do her harm—even make 
Jem a cripple again.” 

“ I think that must be nonsense, don’t you ? ” 
said Adela, thoughtfully. 

“No, I don’t. Gipsies have second sight, es¬ 
pecially if they are Scotch. Granny Giles would 
rather do auj/thing than offend a gipsy.” 

“But then, Myra, what are we to do about 
Angie 

“ I’ll tell you. She is a kind old woman, and 
she was quite unhappy about it. ‘ The sweet, fair 
little gentleman ! ’ she kept saying, and assured me 
she would do anything to serve him ; but then, if I 
urged her just to break her promise and have 
done with it, she began rocking herself up and 
down, and muttering, and saying she daren’t do 
that.” 

“ Oh, Myra ! do get on faster. Do recollect that 
you know how it ended, and I don’t.” 

“At last she said that she thought she saw a 
way out of it. Manage it one way or another she 
would, and I need not doubt her.” 

“ Did you tell her she must be quick, because of 
Angie’s bones ? ” 

“ No, I forgot that. I was so excited and carried 
away, you see. But you can mention that to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ She said I must come to her at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow, and she would be able to tell me. 
Now, you know I can’t do that, but you can. I 
shall be in the school-room at my lessons, but 
you will be drawing or practising. You must make 
it drawing, for then you can be in your own room, 
and can slip out without anybody being a bit the 
wiser. So I said you would go to her, and then 
I rushed off to tell you. You will go, won’t you, 
Adela?” 

“ Of course I will; I only wish I might go now. 
It will be so difficult to wait till to-morrow in 
doubt. What shall we do for the rest of to-day ? 

I am so glad we shall be asleep all night.” 

“It is very odd,” said M}Ta, “that I felt no 
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hope at all that day you went to the doctor. I 
was as miserable as ever I could be, and now I am 
quite different. I even feel as if I could be patient.” 

“ And I feel all of a flutter, and as if I couldn’t 
wait, and couldn’t live through all the hours till to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ I have 7nuch greater confidence in a gipsy than 
a doctor,’^ Myra said irrelevantly. 

“ I wonder why ? Certainly, if doctors are like Sir 
W. O- they are useless and disappointing. 


subject that filled their minds the suspense was 
not so hard to bear. But they were obliged to come 
in at last, and they found it very difficult to get on 
at all while in the company of other people, when 
they were obliged to keep the great secret shut up 
in their hearts. Very difficult, too, was it not to 
tell Angie of the blissful prospect before him ; this 
they had determined not to do when Adela went to 
the doctor, and the disappointment that had followed 
then made them yet more anxious that he should 



But of course I have confidence in the gipsy; 
since she cured Jem, she will cure Angie. Only 
I feel in a fright lest Granny Giles shouldn’t break 
her promise, and that, with the great hope, the 
almost certain joy puts me into such a .flutter, I 
feel as if 1 couldnH wait.” 

Then the girls kissed each other again very joy¬ 
fully, and Adela began to collect herself, and to 
strengthen her mind for the long hours of the 
evening that had to pass before she could visit 
Granny Giles. 

‘‘ If we could only go to bed now and sleep till 
morning ! ” she said wistfully. 

The two girls remained out as late as they could, 
and as long as they could go on talking on the one 


know nothing about this new attempt till they were 
sure of its success. 

When they went into dessert that evening. Uncle 
Timothy having come in from the City to dinner 
as usual, they hardly attended to the conversation 
at all. The talk that passed between Mr. and 
Mrs. Holt never interested them, and now, with 
their preoccupied minds, they were even more in¬ 
attentive than usual. 

All of a sudden the word “gipsies” caught the 
attention of both girls at once, coming upon them 
like a clap of thunder. And after the sentence that 
contained the word had been spoken, they understood 
what had been said, though they would not have 
done so but for that exciting and unexpected word. 
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“ 1 am afraid that there are gipsies about,” was 
what Mrs, Holt said. 

“I am sorry to hear that. I must tell John to 
look after the spoons,” replied Uncle Timothy. 
“ But how did you hear it ? ” 

The girls had exchanged rapid glances at one 
another. 

‘‘ I did not hear it from any one ; I saw them 
myself. I was taking a drive in the carriage this 
afternoon with nurse and baby, and we passed a 
gipsy encampment. There were several boys and 
women, and a tent, and a donkey, just as there 
always are, and we could see the fire and the kettle 
swung over it inside. Why, it was not half a mile 
from our gates, on quite a wild little bit of common 
among the lanes.” 

“ They are not pleasant neighbours to have so 
near.” 

“ No ; and they were very free and easy: quite im¬ 
pertinent, I think. Unfortunately, one of the horses 
had picked up a stone just as we came opposite 
the tent, and James jumped down to get it out, 
and up came a gipsy woman to ask me if Td like 
to have my fortune told —my fortune told 
indeed !—and she put out her arm, and I declare 
1 thought she was going to touch baby ! And she 
said, in their whining way, she would like to tell the 
dear, precious little lady’s fortune, and she could 
see in her eyes that she had a grand life before 
her, and would be rolling in bits of gold, and 
would always be ready to give one to the poor 
gipsies.” 

“ I hope baby will know better than to spend 
money that way,” replied Mr. Holt, laughing; 
“ and I hope you were not cajoled out of any of 
yours either.” 

“ 1 ? No, indeed, I was quite angry, and I told her 
to go about her business, and not to put her hand 
so near baby, as I would not have her touched by 
any such people. She scowled at me, and muttered 
something I did not hear ; and she would not go 
away at all, but stood her ground close by the 
carriage, so I desired James to jump up and drive 
home directly; and I could see from the window in 
the back that the gipsy kept standing just where we 
had left her, and looked after the carriage till it 
was out of sight, and I am almost sure she shook 
her clenched fist at it.” 

‘‘Do you believe in gipsies. Uncle Timothy?” 
Adela asked. 

Myra, like Adela, awaited with great impatience 
his answer to the question. 

“Indeed, I do, my dear, very particularly. I 
believe they are as idle and useless a set of scamps 
as ever troubled respectable people, and I consider 
that they ought all to be put down by the law.” 


CHAPTER X.—THE GIPSY. 

0\V anxiously on the next day 
did Adela count the hours 
and the minutes till the time 
came when she might go 
down to the Lodge 1 She 
thought twelve o’clock would 
never come, and wondered 
why Granny Giles had not 
fixed on eleven or ten instead. 
She sat at her easel, brush 
in hand, and mixed her colours and tried to draw, 
but she really found it impossible to attend suf¬ 
ficiently to prevent daubs on one part of the paper, 
and dark edges on another ; and this being the 
case, she thought she had better relinquish any 
idea of drawing that morning, and not attempt 
what she could not do. 

She then took up a book, and sitting in the 
window, tried to read, but her attention strayed 
from its pages, and she found herself wondering 
what Granny Giles would say to her, and whether 
she would or would not communicate the secret of 
the gipsy’s cure. 

She planned many an elegant entreaty which 
she thought the old woman could not resist. 

“ And if everything else fails, I will bring Angie 
to see her,” she said to herself. “No one could 
resist the sight of the dear little fair-faced, flaxen¬ 
headed fellow going about on his crutches, and 
when she remembers her own Jem, she must tell 
us how he can be cured.” 

Throwing her book aside—for she found she had 
read a whole page with her eyes, without their 
conveying a single idea to her brains—Adela next 
tried to work. She was making a shawl in crochet, 
and that is so easy a thing to do that she hoped 
she might find herself able to work and think at 
the same time; and for a little while it really 
seemed to her that she could : the needle flew 
through her fingers, while her thoughts pursued 
each other through her mind as rapidly ; but just 
as it occurred to her that she had found at last 
something she could do, she discovered that she 
was making the pattern wrong; putting three stitches 
where there should be four, and six where only two 
were right. 

Provoked with herself, she Hung the work after 
the book, and springing to her feet, walked rapidly 
up and down the room. 

“ This will never do,” she cried ; “ an utterly 
wasted morning ! What can I do?” 

If only she had seen then how wrong it all was ; 
but she was blind. She paused in front of the open 
window, and saw blue skies, with little feathery 
white clouds flickering about them ; green grasses 
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rustling on the ground, as the breeze blew them 
softly to and fro, drying them even before they 
were cut for hay ; lovely flower-beds between the 
fields and the house, brilliant with their scarlet, blue, 
and yellow blossoms ; fine trees, spreading their 
kind sheltering branches above them ; little painted 
butterflies and honey-laden bees, making rapid 
flights and pleasant sounds through the air: she 
saw all this, and she said in her heart, There is 
no waste of time out there, even if I do nothing. 
It is all so beautiful; and my happy thoughts of 
Angie^s being well are beautiful too. I will carry 
them out there, and then I need do nothing but 
thmk'^ 

So she put on her shady straw hat, and ran gladly 
out into the gay pretty gardens, and there she 
wandered about, scarcely finding it difficult to wait, 
so sweetly in tune was everything round her with 
her happy thoughts. She was almost surprised when 
the clock on a neighbouring church, whose grace¬ 
ful spire rose in a picturesque manner from amidst 
the trees, struck twelve. 

The first sound was her summons. The clock 
struck one before it struck two, and so on to twelve ; 
and as it struck one, off Adela set, and ran down to 
the Lodge as fast as ever she could run. The 
church clock had a sonorous sound, and its notes 
came slowly forth, each taking its full time to make 
itself heard, to rise, fall, and die away before it was 
succeeded by the next. Adela counted them as 
she ran, and while the twelfth still sounded she 
was standing outside the door of the Lodge, and 
tapping on it lightly with her knuckles. 

Come in,” said a voice ; and with her heart 
beating fast with expectation, she entered. 

Granny Giles was surprised to see a strange 
young lady, and asked her if she was staying at 
the house, and where Miss Myra was. 

“ She could not come. She has sent me. Oh ! 
please tell me how the gipsy cured Jem.*’ 

The old woman looked kindly at her, and as she 
looked Adela felt sure she was going to reveal the 
secret. 

“ Oh, thank you ! thank you ! ” she cried. What 
are we to do ? How can we make Angie Avalk ? ” 

“ My dear young lady,” said Granny Giles, “ I 
dare not tell you. It is as much as my life is worth. 
I should never sleep quiet in my bed of nights if I 
did. I dare not offend the gipsy. But she is here 
now ; not a quarter of a mile from these gates. You 
just go down that lane, and turn to your right, and 
you will see their tent on a bit of a common that 
lies there by the roadside, and whoever you see, 
ask for Zingara, and then just you tell her that 
there is a little crippled gentleman at the house, 
and that you know she’s so clever she can cure 


him; but don’t you mention my name : no, what¬ 
ever you do don’t you mention my name—there’s a 
dear.” 

Adela listened with breathless attention. Then, 
without waiting a minute or saying one word, 
except to repeat the name Zingara, so as to make 
sure she did not forget it, she walked out of the 
Lodge and rapidly down the lane that Granny 
Giles had pointed out to her. 

She did not pause to reflect, she had not time to 
feel frightened, she never asked herself whether she 
was right or wrong : she simply went. 

When she saw the turning to the right, she took 
it; when she came to the gipsy’s tent, she stopped ; 
and when she found there were children play¬ 
ing before it, she instantly told them she wanted 
to see Zingara. 

She did not think about it; she did it. 

One of the boys ran to the tent, and a Avoman 
came from it. He pointed Adela out to her, and said 
something, and the gipsy stepped up to her. 

Adela had never seen a gipsy before, but she 
would have known that this woman was one, for 
she was just like her idea of a gipsy, formed from 
Avhat she had heard or read of them in books. 

She was tall and dark, with fine, rather large, 
features, brilliant black eyes, and black hair, round 
which a red handkerchief was twisted. She had a 
wild, unpleasant face, and a sinister expression in 
her handsome eyes. 

“ And what does the little lady want with 
Zingara ? ” she asked in a Avheedling voice, which 
agreed very badly with the expression in her face 
and her general appearance. 

Then Adela had to think in order that she might 
tell her story coherently, and make the gipsy 
understand. She collected herself, and as she 
was a clever girl, and never did fail when the 
moment for acting came, she was ready now. 

She spoke as quietly as she could, and to the 
point, with very few words. 

“ My little cousin had an accident years ago. 
He is quite crippled. I am told you can work great 
cures. Do you think you can cure him t ” 

The woman looked at her with curious, surprised 
eyes. 

“And you have come to the gipsy to make 
your little cousin Avalk ” she said, as if she could 
hardly believe it. “ Where do you live, little lady t 
Did you travel from foreign countries, that you 
believe in the gipsy’s power 1 ” 

“We came yesterday from London. We are 
living at The Mount. The house belongs to Mr. 
Holt, who is my uncle.” 

The face of the gipsy became dark. She scowled 
at Adela, her eyes gleaming with a wicked fire. 
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‘‘Oh, oh !’’ she said. “And Mrs. Holt, of The 
Mount, drives in a fine carriage, with men in scarlet 
and silver coats ? and she has a baby dressed in 
velvets and laces ? ” 

“ Yes, that is Mrs. Holt. She is not my aunt, 
and the little boy is her step-son, and she Avill not 
have a doctor to him ; and we think and hope and 
believe you can make him run again.” 

“Yes,” the gipsy replied, clearing her face of its 
evil expression as if by a great effort of her will; 
“ and I can if I will. There is not much that 
Zingara cannot do if she will. I must see him, 
and then I will cure him, if you do just what I tell 
you to do, and ask no questions.” 

“ Oh, yes ! it is easy to promise that. Myra and 
I—Myra is his sister—will do what you tell us, and 
ask nothing.” 

“And you must tell nobody: those are the 
conditions. Do all you are bidden, ask no ques¬ 
tions, and never tell.” 

Adela promised eagerly for both herself and 
Myra. 

“ Then I will come to The Mount. When shall I 
come ? It must be after sunset. It must be dark, 
and the stars giving light overhead.” 

Adela reflected for a moment before she spoke. 

“You cannot do better than come to-night,” she 
said, “ for Mr. and Mrs. Holt will be away. They 
dine out.” 

“ But the servants will see me coming, and drive 
me away. Gentlefolk’s servants are even worse 
than their masters and mistresses to the poor. 
And those men in their scarlet coats, who laughed 
when the poor gipsy was warned off from even 
touching the great lady’s baby, because she was 
dirty, and the touch of her hand would make the 
grand lady’s baby ill, will drive me away as if I 
was a dog.” 

“Are you the gipsy Mrs. Holt would not let 
touch the baby?” asked Adela, remembering her 
aunt’s story after dinner. 

The gipsy held out a broad brown hand, and 
laughed a sort of malicious laugh as she looked at 
it. 

“Yes ; that is the hand that would have pol¬ 
luted her baby,” she cried scornfully. “ I hope 
her great ladyship’s hand has never done worse 
than Zingara’s.” 

Adela regarded the hand rather earnestly, and 
then raised her eyes to the handsome wicked face, 
and gave a little shudder ; she hardly knew why 
she did so. She had not leisure to feel frightened ; 
she was thinking so much of what the woman 
would do that she had no room left in her mind to 
be afraid of her; and now she was thinking more of 
how she could come to The Mount without being 
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driven away by the servants than of the evil look in 
her face, and yet she shuddered as the gipsy’s eyes 
met hers. 

“ I suppose,” she said slowly, “ that nine o’clock 
will be the best time for you to come, for all the 
servants are at supper then. Every one of them, 
even nurse, goes down, and leaves baby fast 
asleep.” 

“ She does, does she ? ” said the gipsy, and she 
repeated the words with a sneer in her voice. 
“Even nurse goes down and leaves baby fast 
asleep.” 

“If you will come in by the little shrubbery 
gate, you need not pass the offices at all, and they 
would not get a glimpse of you from the servants’ 
hall. You could come to the glass door that opens 
into the small drawing-room, and we could sit 
there and hear you tap. But there, you don’t 
know the way, and I can hardly describe it to 
you.” 

The gipsy gave a disagreeable laugh. 

“ It’s not many of the houses isn’t known to the 
likes of us,” she said meaningly. “/ know the 
wicket-gate into the shrubbery, and how, if you take 
the first turn from the walk, you come to the 
poultry-yard ; ” and she laughed again, yet more 
disagreeably than at first. “It’s not many a 
poultry-yard we don’t know the whereabouts of! ” 

“ But why the poultry-yard more than any other 
part ? ” Adela asked, quite simply; at which question 
the gipsy Zingara laughed again, and Adela could 
not bear the sound of her laughter. 

“You will come at nine o’clock, then?” she 
said abruptly. 

“ I will come. But you must keep my visit 
secret; not a word must ever pass your lips about 
it. And if I cure the boy, you must never tell what 
I did or what I said. It is a secret—a dead secret; 
and my vengeance and the vengeance of my 
tribe will be upon you if you do not keep your 
word.” 

Adela felt moved and impressed by the gipsy’s 
speech. She turned a little cold, and a shudder 
ran through her while she promised. 

She was very glad when she found herself on 
her way home, and breathed more freely as she 
entered the shrubberies at The Mount. She 
came in by the wicket-gate, that she might see 
just what the gipsy a few hours later Avould do. 
She looked at the path that led to the poultry- 
yard—a very uninteresting one, to her mind—and 
wondered why the woman had mentioned it, and 
for what reason she took such a particular interest 
in poultry-yards. Then she went through the 
shrubbery walks to the house, and so on to the 
window of the little drawing-room, whereat she 
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tapped gently, thus amusing her imagination, 
which was so vividly impressed, by imitating in 
all ways that which the gipsy would have to do. 
And the little play she was acting was carried out 
in an unexpected manner by Myra opening the 
window from the inside, just as she would do at 
nine o’clock to admit Zingara. 

Adela leaped through the open window and into 
er cousin’s arms. 

“ Oh, Myra ! oh, Myra ! ” she cried. “ I have 
seen her ! It is done ! She will cure Angie !” 

Myra caressed and kissed her, and the two girls 
at first said nothing more, silent from happiness. 
After which delightful little pause, Adela began to 
talk, and told Myra all that had happened from 
her visit to Granny Giles’ till the present moment. 

Myra admired her bravery in going alone to the 
gipsy, and her quickness in hitting on the hour 
when she could come safely, and planning it all so 
cleverly. 

“ I might have had the courage to go alone,” she 
said ; “ but if I had, 1 should have been of no use, 
for I should never have thought of what could be 
done.” 

Oh yes, you would,” Adela replied brightly. 
“ The right thought always comes at the right 
moment.” 

Adela thought so because she was spirited and 
keen, and to natures like hers the right thought 
does come at the right moment, but it does not do 
so to slower, more desponding natures, like Myra’s, 
who only shook her head, and said truly enough, 
“It does not to me.” 

“ We must keep Angelo up till nine o’clock, and 
tell him about it now,” Adela declared, with her 
usual quickness, taking in all the points, and 
deciding what was best to be done. 

The hours had never appeared so long as they 
did that day to the two cousins ; they lagged and 
they dragged, and they seemed as if they never 
would come to an end. Everything happened Just 
as usual, yet everything was different, because the 
present was only endured and lived through, with 
no more interest in it than if it had not been time 
at all. 

They dined at Mrs. Holt’s luncheon, but neither 
of them had a word to say, and Mrs. Holt found 
them duller and more silent companions even than 
they usually were to her. 

Myra never thought how undutiful it was of her 
not to try to love and please her step-mother. It 
never occurred to her how sad and lonely the house 
must have been had her father not for his children’s 
sake, as much as for his own, brought a mother 
into it ; nor, alas ! did Adela ever remind her of 
this—Adela who had promised to be her friend. 


After dinner there were lessons and studies to 
be attended to, and these finished, the girls were 
at leisure, and could be out of doors in the garden, 
and they took Angie with them. 

“ I must tell him,” Myra said, “ because I am 
his sister.” 

Adela admitted that the delightful task was fairly 
hers. 

“Now, Angie, 1 have something wonderful to 
tell you,” Myra began. 

“It must be something sorry if you tell it,” he 
said. “ And yet you don’t look sorry, Myra.” 

“ No ; because I am very glad.” 

Angie clapped his hands, and appealed joyously 
to Adela. “ Myra is glad,” he cried ; “ she is very 
glad. What can have happened Is it anything 
about Mrs. Holt?” 

“No, no,” cried Adela; “don’t be like that. 
It is something finer and grander than anything 
could ho. into which Mrs. Holt came. Let us be as 
if there were no Mrs. Holt. She has nothing to do 
with this: no, not more than a coal-mine has to do 
with a mountain-top. It is a poor way of enjoy¬ 
ing a mountain to say that it is better than a coal¬ 
mine. To enjoy it you must think of the glorious 
mountain alone, and forget the wretched coal¬ 
mines altogether.” 

Angelo opened his blue eyes wide, and they 
sparkled joyously. 

“ I like the way Adela talks,” he said ; “ it is 
better than make-believes.” 

“ Yes ; but for all that I have something to tell 
you,” Myra said fretfully. “ But if you would rather 
hear Adela talk, you may.” 

“Oh, no, no, Angie! listen to Myra,” Adela 
exclaimed with enthusiasm. 

“ There is a person coming here to-night who is 
going to cure you, and make you well.” 

The words were said : the great fact was known ; 
and the effect on Angelo was quite unexpected. 
He instantly burst out crying. 

The girls crowded round him. 

“ Oh, Angelo I oh, dear Angelo I why do you 
cry? Are you in pain? Are you sorry?” they 
cried. 

“1 don’t want to be cured!” he said pitifully, 
through his tears and sobs. “ It is a dreadful doctor. 
He will hurt me ; he will make me lie down ; he 
will do dreadful things to my back; and I shall be 
as lame when he has gone away as ever before.” 

And the tears' flowed plentifully from his poor 
little eyes, that had sparkled so joyously a minute 
ago. 

They kissed him, and soothed and petted him. 

It was not a doctor, they assured him, and 
nothing bad should be done to him : nothing at all. 
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It was a woman—a gipsy—who made Jem at the 
Lodge run about, and Jem had once been much 
worse than Angie was now. 

He dried his tears, his .face cleared up, and he 
began to laugh, and think how he longed to be well. 


And since he was satisfied without understanding 
they were so also. 

And so the afternoon sped away, till from their 
seat in the garden they saw the carriage drive from 
the ' house, taking Mr. and Mrs. Holt to their 
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I could not bear a doctor,^’ he exclaimed ; “but 
I don’t mind in the least if it is a gipsy.” 

When they talked more to him about it, they found 
that he had no idea what a gipsy was, and they 
neither of them knew how to explain it to him ; but 
they further found that this did not matter, for he 
was quite content, and his mind at rest. 

“ It’s all right, I know,” he said, “if it is a gipsy.” 


dinner-party, and by that they know that it was 
past six o’clock, and that they might go in to 
their tea. 

“ She is gone ! ” Adela cried, and she breathed 
freely. But though poor little Angie had been 
pleased with her speech about coals and mountains 
it was these foolish children who kept themselves 
in the pits when they might have breathed tlie 
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fresh air. Adela told them not to think of Mrs. 
Holt; why did she not tell them instead to think a 
great deal more of her and less of themselves, and 
to shake themselves free of the wicked and childish 
nonsense they talked and felt about step-mothers ? 

But it was only half past six, and there were 
still two hours and a half to wait. 

And so the three children tried to occupy and 
amuse themselves, and get rid of the minutes and 
the hours till nine o’clock. 

About eight, which was his usual bed-time, Angie 
began to grow sleepy, and though Adela played 
with him and told him stories, and did her best to 
keep him awake, it was of no use. The dustman 
had thrown his dust into the pretty blue eyes, and 
they twinkled and blinked, and at last the lids 
closed over them, and the little fellow was asleep. 
So the girls placed him on the sofa, and Adela 
settled the pillows comfortably under his head, 
while Myra covered him snugly up with an eider¬ 
down quilt. After which they sat down beside 
him, and talked in whispers. 

A quarter past, half past, three-quarters past 
eight—so chimed forth the clock on the mantel¬ 
piece, and after those last momentous chimes the two 
girls said not one word. They sat in hushed 
silence, listening, and doing nothing else. 

And still the minutes crept on one after another, 
and the clock chimed forth a quarter past nine. 

“ She will not come,” Myra cried. 

And even as she uttered the words there was a 
gentle tap at the window. 

They both sprang forward, and the gipsy woman 
stood on the outside, tall, strange, and'dark in the 
summer twilight, with fiery eyes fixed on them 
as they came. 

“You are late,’^ Adela said, almost in a whisper. 

“ The servants might not go to supper at the 
same moment; one or another might be left. I 
gave them time,” was the answer. 

“This is Myra, his sister; and there is Angelo, 
asleep on the sofa. I will wake him and bring 
him to you.” 

But the gipsy raised her arm with a commanding 
gesture. 

“ I see him. Let him sleep,” she cried. 

“ Come in to him, then.” 

She shook her head, and pointed up to the sk^es. 

“ I cannot work within walls,” she said. “ I must 
have the free heavens over my head, and the green 
sod beneath my feet—and more than that—or I 
can tell nothing.” 

She looked fixedly at Angie, who lay fair and 
placid on the sofa near the window. 

“ I see his brow and the lines about the mouth ; 
and he is straight, and his skin is clear. I can do 


it—yes, he will run again ; but the thought will not 
come to my mind”—she spoke as if reluctantly, and 
trying to remember—“ it will not come : the secret 
cannot be spoken except with the free skies over 
my head, and the green sod beneath my feet, and 
an innocent baby lying in my arms.” 

“A baby ! ” cried the girls, both at once. 

“ It will not come,” the gipsy repeated, shaking 
her head, and fixing her wild eyes upon them. 
“The secret will not come except with the free 
skies above my head, and the green sod beneath 
my feet, and an innocent baby lying in my arms.” 

“ But you have no baby,” Myra said, with her 
usual ready despondency. 

“ We have^'^ cried Adela, quick as thought; “ and 
nurse is at supper.” 

She had jumped to the conclusion at once, and 
was equally ready to carry it out. 

“Wait,” she cried imperiously. “Wait, and I 
will bring the darling down to you. It will only be 
for a few minutes, I suppose 1 ” 

“ The free skies above my head, and the green 
sod beneath my feet, and an innocent baby lying 
in my arms,” repeated the gipsy. She had a rapt 
look in her face, and to Adela’s easily-excited 
imagination it seemed as if she did not know 
where she was, or hear who spoke to her, but 
uttered these words in that strange, see-saw, up- 
and-down, monotonous way by some power that 
she could not resist. 

Adela flew upstairs, and entered the nursery. 

The sweet little baby was alone there, sleeping 
in her cradle, her cheeks slightly flushed, rosy 
with sleep, the long lashes lying on them, her 
mouth half open, showing tiny sugar-plums of teeth, 
her flaxen hair in little curly rings over her head, 
which rested on one fat dimpled arm. Even in 
that moment of excitement Adela was conscious of 
the thought that she had never seen a prettier 
picture ; even in her hurry and agitation of spirit 
she lifted the soft little thing gently up, and held 
her tenderly clasped to her bosom. 

She descended the stairs very carefully, her 
heart murmuring blessings over baby all the while, 
and thus brought her precious charge into the small 
drawing-room. 

The gipsy stood outside with closed eyes, yet 
• somehow she was conscious of Adela’s approach, 
for as she stepped lightly up to the window the 
woman’s long arms were stretched out towards 
her, and her gleaming eyes opened as they did so. 

Adela advanced, a dim figure in the twilight j 
that filled the room, bearing her innocent burden 
in her arms ; she stood inside the open window 
and the gipsy outside, and through the space the 
baby was passed from the one to the other. 
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Adda’s white hands laid her gently on the brown 
thin, bony arms extended towards them, and 
Angelo, suddenly waking, sat up, and watched 
from his corner what was going on with blue 
surprised eyes. 

The gipsy looked steadily down on baby’s fair 
rosy face for one moment of time, and the next, 
darting swiftly away, was, almost before any one 
knew it, lost to sight in the shrubberies. 

Vanished—gone—with baby in her arms ! 

It was as if a thunderbolt had fallen in the room. 
The two girls stood, amazed and confounded, 

^To be 


staring after her, not believing their eyes, their 
presence of mind lost in the sudden shock, helpless 
and appalled. 

Angelo, scarcely yet awake, somehow took in 
more instantly what had happened, and, with an 
affrighted scream, impulsively sprang forward 
through the window. 

Poor little fellow ! his legs had no power, un¬ 
assisted by crutches, to bear him up. He vainly 
struggled to support himself, but before help could 
come to him he fell forward through the window, 
and lay on the ground outside, still and silent. 
continued.) 




A PEEP INTO A DOLLS^ HOSPITAL. 



T the first mention 
of it there appears 
to be something 
exceedingly 
odd in the idea 
of a Dolls’ 
Hospital; but 
if we reflect 
for a moment 
on the ups and 
downs of doll- 
life, we shall 
conclude that 
^_ such an insti- 

— - tution must be 

— a real neces- 
— ‘ sity. The doll 

is the favourite 
plaything with 
most little girls, and in that capacity has to undergo 
a large amount of usage, which, in the course of 
time, tells seriously on its appearance. Then it must 
be borne in mind that the usage in many cases is 
very rough, and that even where this is not so 
there is a constant liability to accidents, which 
may have very serious results. 

Injuries to a doll’s dress may be repaired at 
home ; but when the face is disfigured or a limb is 
broken, the case is beyond the scope of home 
treatment, and dolly must be entrusted to the care 
of some person skilled in the art of dealing with such 
injuries as she is liable to. The consequence is 
that all makers of wax dolls have a special depart¬ 
ment for repairs, and this department is known as 
the Dolls’ Hospital. 

A peep into one of these places at once con¬ 
vinces us of the appropriateness of the designation. 
Here, laid out on tables and duly ticketed for 


identification, are dolls of various sizes, and in all 
degrees of dilapidation. Before being brought to 
the hospital most of the dolls have been stripped 
of their clothing, and their injuries are thus made 
painfully apparent. The persons in charge of the 
hospital examine and classify the patients as they 
are brought in, and determine upon the course of 
treatment. No case is put down as hopeless, for 
the doll-doctors set no limit to their powers of 
healing. 

It does not matter how little of the original doll 
is given to them to operate upon, they will supply all 
deficiencies, and give the patient a new lease of 
existence. 

But in order to get a full knowledge of their 
capabilities, we must watch their operations for 
a little time. The injury of the first patient taken 
in hand is comparatively trivial, and she has 
been sent to the hospital fully dressed. Part of 
one of her feet has been broken off right across 
the instep. The detached part has been preserved, 
and all that is necessary is to warm the edges at 
the point of severance, apply a little fresh melted 
wax to them, and then press them together for a 
moment. The wax soon consolidates, and when it 
has cooled the joint is smoothed over with a 
burnishing-tool. 

The next case is a more serious one, for the patient 
has had one of her arms completely crushed, 
through being trodden upon, while left on the floor 
by her careless owner. To the doll-doctor, however, 
the injury presents no difficulty. In cases about the 
room are arms and legs of various sizes, ready to 
be fitted to patients, who may have the misfortune 
to require them. Finding a limb of suitable size, 
it is speedily stitched on to the calico muscle, with 
which the doll’s shoulder is furnished. Only one 
arm has to be supplied in this case, but it is 
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not uncommon to have patients sent in with 
both arms gone ; ay, and with worse injuries, as 
we shall see as we proceed in our observations. 

Crushed legs are provided for and treated in a 
similar way to crushed arms, and it is only when a 
patient appears on the scene who wants a limb of a 
size different from any in stock that difficulty 
occurs. Then the modeller may have to be called 
in, and entrusted with the making of a limb to 
match the uninjured one. We say may have to be 
called in, for sometimes, though an arm or leg may 
not be in stock that will match, it is possible to 
find a pair that will suit the doll, in which case the 
sound limb which she brought into hospital is 
quietly amputated, and she is furnished with a 
brand new pair. This is a startling system of 
surgery, but its beneficence will be readily ad¬ 
mitted. 

If it should be necessary to call in the aid of the 
modeller he will proceed to work in this way:— 
Taking a piece of clay of suitable size, he will work 
it by means of his fingers and a few simple tools 
into the desired form, using the uninjured limb as 
a pattern. Over this clay model he will pour 
some plaster of Paris, and thus obtain a mould of 
it. The plaster of Paris is put on in two por¬ 
tions, so that the mould consists of two pieces, 
which may be taken apart. The clay having been 
removed from the mould, the two parts are placed 
together, and melted wax is poured into the cavity, 
which, it will be understood, corresponds in form to 
the clay model, and so to the limb which it is desired 
to make. On coming into contact with the cold 
mould the wax begins to solidify, and in a minute 
or two a coating, fully an eighth of an inch in 
thickness, will have formed all round. The mould 
is then turned upside down, when the unsolidified 
portion of the wax flows out, leaving the cast 
hollow. On opening the mould now a complete 
reproduction in wax of the clay model will be 
found, which after a little touching up has merely to 
be fixed to the patient. 

Bad as injuries to the limbs may be, however, 
they arc not of so much account as those which be¬ 
fall the head or the face. The attractiveness of a doll 
depends on her sweetness of expression, the colour 
of her eyes, cheeks, and hair, and the freedom of 
those features from scars and dishevehnent. Many 
dolls may be without a limb, or it may be two, and it 
never occurs to their owners to take them to the 
hospital ; but when any serious injury befalls the 
head of a doll it is considered necessary to ascer¬ 
tain what can be done to repair the damage. 
A considerable proportion of the dolls in the hos¬ 
pital we are describing had evidently become 
patients on account of various injuries to the head. 


One big beauty had been made hideous by 
having one of her eyes knocked out, or rather in, 
for when a doll’s eye disappears, it drops into the 
cavity of the head. In order to make good this 
serious injury, the head had to be detached, the 
fugitive orb turned out, cleaned, and reinserted in 
its socket. By slightly warming the eye, which, by 
the way, consists of a hollow sphere of glass with the 
eyeball painted on one of its sides—it is made to 
fix itself in the socket, sufficiently firmly to allow of 
some fresh melted wax being poured over it to attach 
it permanently. After the superfluous wax has 
been removed the cure is complete, and the head 
is once more set upon and secured to the shoulders. 

Noses, not less than eyes, are liable to injury, and 
on the hospital tables are seen some sad proofs of 
the fact. By special treatment, however, noses 
may be restored as well as eyes, and, seeing that, we 
again marvel at the skill of the doll-doctors. 

We have not yet completed the talc of doleful 
disasters to which dolls are exposed. One of the 
patients which came under our notice, and which 
evidently belonged to the aristocracy of the doll 
world, presented a bare scalp, her beautiful flaxen 
locks having been torn off by a pet terrier, to 
whose care she had been entrusted during the 
temporary absence of her owner. The hair was 
actually torn out by the roots, and the somewhat 
tedious process of planting a fresh crop was 
rendered necessary. The new hair was inserted 
in the manner described in the account of our 
visit to a doll-factory (see page 75 ). 

The grandest achievement of the doll-doctors is 
the supplying of a new head ; but after what we 
have already said, the reader will hardly be sur¬ 
prised to hear that they undertake such desperate 
cases. Heads are kept in stock just as legs and 
arms arc, and frequently it is found easier and 
cheaper to provide a doll with a new head than to 
repair a damaged one. 

Owing to their not being so much exposed to 
contact with external objects, and to their being 
made of material hardly likely to get out of repair, 
the bodies of dolls require little attention at the 
hands of the surgeon. Now and again a seam 
will burst, and bran or other stuffing escape, but 
injuries of this kind arc easily managed, and it is 
rarely that a doll is sent to hospital for treatment 
in such cases. We might enumerate other 
examples of injury to which dolls are liable, and 
for which they require treatment at the hospital^ 
but we have said enough to prove the assertion 
with which we started—namely, that a Uolls’ Hos¬ 
pital is a necessary institution, since it increases 
the delights of the young by restoring to them their 
mutilated darlings in a condition equal to new. 












Dandy and Sandy. 


DANDY AND SANDY. 

A FABLE. 


mine,” said Dandy, placing his paws upon 
Oy the dish that had been left on the table. 

No, it’s mine,” said Sandy, who had ar¬ 
rived a few seconds later; ‘‘you wouldn’t have known 
the meat was there if I hadn’t told you, and it was 
very mean of you to start off before me.” 

“ 1 won the race,” answered Dandy, “ and there¬ 
fore 1 shall take the prize. So just you go away.” 


her master would not listen to it ; he always 
said— 

“ It must have been the cat.” 

' Cat, indeed ! ” said Sarah; “ no, it’s those two 
dogs Dandy and Sandy, little thieves that they 
are.” 

To-day, however, Sarah was going to prove her 
statements to be correct. For no sooner had 


" ' rOSSLCSSION IS NINK POINTS OF THE LAW,’ KETUNNED HE.” 


“ That’s not fair,” replied Sandy ; “ let us share it 
between us—I am willing to go halves.” 

Dandy gave a contemptuous bark. “ Possession 
is nine points of the law,” returned he. “ I am 
not going to give up what I have fairly won ; 
so I begin at once to make a meal upon this de¬ 
licious meat.” 

Now Dandy and Sandy were two sharp little 
dogs. Sandy had been so called from a touch of 
tawny yellow in his grey coat ; also because Sandy 
rhymed with Dandy, which pleased their master’s 
ear, and he used to say —• 

“ Where’s there a better dog than Sandy, 

Unless it be liis brother Dandy? ” 

They were full of tricks, very fond of theirmaster, 
and on the whole good dogs, excepting for one weak 
point, which was a love of getting into the larder. 
No one knew this better than the cook, but 


Dandy taken a bite at the meat than Sandy sprang 
on the table, seized the meat also, and a regular 
struggle ensued. Over the clean table-cloth, over the 
velvet-covered chairs, over the beautiful carpet they 
rolled, and tumbled, and dragged the piece of meat. 

A parrot called out from his cage, “ Stop thief, 
stop thief ! Sarah ! Sarah ! cook ! cook ! Come to 
Polly! Come to Polly!” 

And Sarah came. And Sarah called the master. 

“ See how they’ve greased the cloth, and the 
chairs, and the carpet 1 ” said she. 

And the master saw it, and gave both Dandy 
and Sandy a good whipping, to make them remem¬ 
ber that dogs must not steal. Then he shut them 
up in tl-ie stable, and as they sat there both Dandy 
and Sandy said — 

“ If we had not quarrelled we might have eaten 
up the meat, and our master would have said, 
‘ Pooh, Sarah, it was the cat.’ ” J. G. 
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GOLDEN DAFFODILS. 



‘AVING in the gentle breeze 
Of the glorious summer morn¬ 
ing, 

See the golden daffodils 
English meadows now adorning. 


How they whisper ! how they talk ! 
All their heads together closely. 
Then, dispersed by sudden breeze, 
Don’t they seem to laugh jocosely ? 

Where can all the bairnies be 
In this beauteous summer weather ? 


Can’t they smell, and don’t they see 
All this wealth of golden treasure ? 

Here they come ! each radiant face 
Dimpling o’er with merry laughter, 

Far behind them in the race 
Toddling babes are running after ! 

Come along, my pretty ones 
In life’s dawn ! What happy hours ! 
Fill your hands and wreath your 
heads 

With this wealth of golden flowers ! 

D. B. McKean. 


THE MAY QUEEN; 

OR, LITTLE NINA’S PATIENT. 


HE juvenile portion of the inhabitants of 
Westerley were having a rare treat in 
the way of sight-seeing, for a wandering 
show had come to the quiet little town, 
with flaunting pictures displayed out¬ 
side, of the wonderful sights and doings shut up 
therein, for those who cared to take a peep into the 
mysteries, and had money to pay for so doing. Acro¬ 
bats performing unheard-of feats, monkeys fighting 
duels with pistols and swords, and the picture of a 
small fairy of a May Queen, always dancing, always 
smiling, always beautiful as artist’s brush could paint 
her, portrayed on the panel of the van. Oh ! what 
must the reality be ? 

There, high up as if treading on air, was 
the veritable May Queen herself, a slim, dainty 
damsel of eight, bedizened with stars, spangles, 
and I know not what of finery. The mite’s eyes 
flashed with proud wonder and triumph, as she 
glanced at her admiring spectators, and danced 
her stately dance, high up above their heads. 
And there was a forest scene of artificial foliage 
and flowers, with what was meant for sunshine 
glinting away up the glade, and even a hare or 
two were to be seen there, which nodded and 
winked but never ran away. The trees waved, and 
the flowers shook their little heads, as if the wind 
stirred them ; no doubt the tiny feet of the May 
Queen shook the whole fabric, as she tripped and 
tripped on the giddy ropes, and poised her wand 
of a pole so cleverly. Then, too, what did duty 
for sweet music came stealing down the glade, 
the strains of a violin and a silvery voice singing— 

“ This is the Queen of the May, the May, 

Fair and fresh as the sweet spring day.” 


But the fairest and most beautiful of dreams and 
visions come to an end, and so did this. The sun¬ 
shine faded and vanished from the glade, night 
stole on, the May Queen retired, the curtain fell; 
and then in came the acrobats. 

But where was the little May Queen ? She had 
made her way to a dark little cupboard of a nest, 
at the back of the van, where the beams of the 
young May moon were shimmering through a slit 
of a window. Oh ! all was cool and restful out 
there in the orchard, at the back of the show, let 
the front thereof facing the street be never so 
noisy. 

“ Oh, Nell, ’tis lovely to be May Queen ! and all 
the young masters and misses were pleased, and 
your singing was real splendid !” cried the bead- 
bespangled child, as she threw herself with easy 
grace on her knees by the side of a pallet bed^ 
where an older girl lay, white as a snowflake in 
the moonlight. But tears glittered on her cheeks, 
and her eyes, very like the little May Queen’s, 
were wistful and sad. 

“ Oh, Bettie, Bettie ! ” she sobbed, as the child 
caressed her, while the wind swept through the 
orchard with a sigh, as if it too were sorry. 

‘‘ Oh, Nell, Nell! I wish there were two May 
Queens wanted, and you could be one, and I the 
other.” 

But you know I can’t, and where’s the use of 
wishing ? And if I were strong and well same as 
last year, where’d you be, and wJiafd you be 1 ” 

“ I’d be your little sister, same as then,” lisped 
the lesser child. 

“ I wish they’d have cured me in the hospital, or 
that I’d died,” came dolefully from the lowly bed. 












The May Queen. 


‘‘ Oh! I don’t, and Jem don’t,” dissented the 
small May Queen, tossing her crown from her 
head to the floor. 

“ Don’t what ? ” 

‘‘ Don’t wish you were not alive.” 

“ Oh ! I don’t know—I shall never be May 
Queen, nor anything else again worth playing at.” 

“ Oh ! well you can do some things now, you 
know, you can sing—your singing sounded to-night 
just like—like—an angel.” 

‘‘ Oh, don’t, Bettic ! I don’t like to hear about 
angels; they lives in the place where dead folk 
go-’’ 

“And they come to live folk too—don’t you 
know— 

“ ‘ Angels ever bright and fair, 

Take, oh, take me to your care! * 

That’s kind of comfortable like, and I whispers it 
to myself of nights, when the van is so hot, and you 
are cross and won’t go to sleep.” 

“ ’Tisn’t hot to-night,” sighed the sick girl; “ I’m 
cold and shivery.” 

■ “ Well, let me cover ye up nice and warm, and 
we’ll ’tend we are ladies again, and in a nice new 
bed with curtains. And I’ll creep in at the side of ye, 
when I’ve taken off my pretty clothes, and we’ve 
had our supper.” 

“I don’t want any supper to-night”—Nell was 
very fretful and weary. 

“ Oh, yes, you' do ; let’s ’tend the bread and 
cheese is bread and ham,” coaxed the mite, offering 
her the dry bread and cheese. But no such 
shams could tempt or deceive Nell’s appetite to¬ 
night, so Bettie ate her supper alone, and then 
crept to her sister’s side, to warm the poor sickly 
girl with the heat and glow throbbing in her own 
healthy frame. 

Anon, sleep overtook them, and they revelled 
in the land of dreams. 

Nell was the little maimed May Queen of a year 
ago. She had had an ugly fall, and the hospital 
set right the injuries in her back, so far as it could 
be done, and gave her into Jem’s keeping, to be 
nursed, tended, and lured by sweet country air and 
sunshine to health and strength again. The van 
was a poor place for such treatment, and Jem, the 
master of the concern, was not her father, nor any¬ 
thing to her, save him she served and clung to, 
because he had once lived in their court, in London, 
and had promised their dying mother to take the 
two children under his wing. And so he did, he 
sheltered them in his van, Nell to perform on the 
tight ropes and on stilts, to sing, and so on, for the 
amusement of the public, from whom he picked up 
a living. And the two little waifs were not un¬ 
happy in their way, until the time of Nell’s fall. 
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Nell was not jealous of Bettie—jealous of blue- 
eyed, golden-haired Bettie, who was her life and 
joy? No. Still, she pined in the solitude of her 
comfortless nest, and wished, with childish fretful¬ 
ness, that Bettie would not be so glad and happy 
in being just what she was once. And she knew 
nothing of Jesus, who has carried and borne our 
sins, pains, and sorrow, so that they do not come 
to us with half the misery that they did to Him. 
No, she knew nothing of Him, and yet He was 
seeking for her, like the kind Shepherd we are told 
He is, although she was ignorant of Him, and oi 
His good angels, save as beings to fear and dread, 
because in a dreary way they reminded her of 
death—and her mother was dead, and she sick, 
ailing, and very unhappy. 

Then the nimble little May Queen dressed her, 
and led her out into the orchard for an airing. A 
few steps she limped, and then sat down among 
the speedwells on the bank, and clapped her hands, 
feeling that it was good to live even a lame life, 
“ and make the tour of the provinces,” in Jem’s 
van, to enjoy such freshness as this. 

“Bo-peep!” cried a merry voice, and there 
behind them stood small Miss Nina Maitland, the 
doctor’s daughter, who lived in the white house 
just on the other side of the orchard, peering 
through the hedge. 

“ Bo-peep ! ” returned Bettie, who was not gifted 
with shyness. 

Miss Nina sprang to their side. 

“Are you the May Queen?” she asked of 
Bettie. 

“Yes ; leastways, I was last night,” returned she 
with proud satisfaction. 

“ Is she ill ? ” was the next question, pity in the 
little lady’s brown eyes as they regarded Nell. 

“Yes,she was acting May Queen,and had a fall, 
a year ago,” replied, the little sister, stroking 
Nell’s fluffy, fair hair. 

“Oh!” Miss Nina looked away at the rosy 
fruit-trees. 

“Did you see me last night?” questioned 
Bettie’s nimble tongue. 

“ Yes, and so did papa — my papa is a doctor,” 
and an eager thought flashed into the child’s eyes 
as she spoke. But Bettie asked— 

“ Did you like me ? ” Nina nodded. 

“ Nell sang to me, you know — wasn’t it splendid, 
the way she did it ? ” Kind little Bettie wanted 
Nell to have a share in what was making her so 
glad and proud. 

“It was all like a fairy tale,” said Nina, and 
Bettie clapped her hands. 

“ Little lady, is your father very clever ? ” asked 
poor, weary-eyed Nell, speaking for the first time. 
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IN 'IHE MEADOW. {See />. 273.) 




































Little Dimpled-ehin. 


“Of course he is,” returned his little daughter. 

“Could he cure me.^” Nell spoke low, her pale 
face flushing. 

“ I don^t know, but I’ll ask him.” At this point 
Miss Nina darted away, for her nurse was calling 
her, and the little sisters toiled back to the van 
again—Nell to hope and wait, for she knew not 
what, while Bettie went to rehearsal. 

The little maidens were just finishing their 
comfortless tea together, when who should Jem 
usher in, at a moment when they really forgot that 
they expected any one, but a tall, dark gentleman, 
with eyes very like the doctor’s daughter. 

“ These are the little gels, sir; the one lying 
down is the sick one”—so Jem introduced them, 
and vanished. 

“ Well, little ladies, guess whom I am, and why 
I am come,” said their visitor, patting Bettie on the 
head, and smiling down at Nell. 

“You’re the doctor’s daughter’s papa, and you’re 
come to cure Nell,” spoke Bettie, thinking some 
one ought to take the lead. 

“Partly right, little Miss May Queen, for I 
certainly am come to see what Nell’s hurt is like,” 
replied the doctor. 

“ Oh, sir, my hurt is gone ; I’m only a cripple,” 
panted Nell in her fright, as he knelt down, and 
began to feel her poor little bones. 

It was soon over, and the doctor siglied. 

“ Can’t you do it, sir ? ” asked Bettie, who stood 
looking on. 

“ No ; I must call in another doctor.” 

“ Do it take two doctors to cure one hurt back 
Bettic’s blue eyes were round with wonder, as she 
looked at the kind doctor. 

“ 1 shall let little Nina, my daughter, cure her.” 
Both children smiled at each other wonderingly. 
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“You shall be Miss Nina’s patient, for her to 
love, and tend, and cure,” said Dr. Maitland, 
still smiling at Nell, “while Bettie goes the round 
of the country, playing May Queen.” 

“ I can’t leave Nell,” said Bettie, stoutly. 

“Not to come back and find her well.^” asked 
the doctor. 

“But Jem?” questioned the small May Queen, 
while Nell’s eyes were filling with tears. 

“I’ve set all right with Jem, my dears; Nell 
shall stay with a nice old woman in the village^ 
and grow strong and well; and then you’ll come 
back to her—never fear, dear child, you shall come 
back,” added the good man, for Bettie was sobbing 
on Nell’s bosom. 

“ Yes,” cried the excited child, “and I’ll say— 

' Angels ever bright and fair, 

Take, oh, take me to your care.' ” 

She laughed a little, tearful laugh, and then 
Jem came for Bettie to dress. Thus it was 
settled. 

One year, and then the van was once more in 
the Blue Boar orchard, among the apple-blossoms, 
and Bettie, the May Queen, the acrobats, and the 
monkeys making the juveniles glad again. But, best 
of all, Nell was strong and well, and would never 
again be May Queen, or anything else in the old 
van, but was to be Miss Nina’s maid. And Bettie? 
Bettie was to live at Widow Brown’s, and to go to 
school for a’year or two ; then she, perhaps, would 
be Miss Nina’s maid, and Nell would be old enough 
to go into some other family. Miss Nina never 
had another patient, but she never tires of loving 
her dear Nell and Bettie, who have learned of her 
and good Widow Brown of the Love that brooded 
over them in the orchard that glad May-time. 




LITTLE DIMPLED-CHIN. 


ijL^ITTLE Dimpled-chin is straying. 
Weaving daisies as she sings ; 
Buzzes by the brown bee humming. 
And the skylark tries his wings. 

Blue are all the skies above her. 

All the meadows round are green ; 
Little Dimpled-chin is smiling. 

Feeling happy as a queen. 

Dash, her faithful dog, is with her. 

Sly and silent sitting by ; 

For a romp he asks his mistress, 

With a roguish wistful eye. 


Dimpled-chin is ready for it. 

Soon are racing dog and girl, 

Till his red tongue hangs out panting, 
And her hair is out of curl. 

Now a butterfly she chases. 

Watches how the swallows pass. 

Till at last, of pleasure weary. 

Sits down breathless on the grass. 

Then her tired eyes she closes. 

Wraps her head her tippet in. 

Till at length she fairly dozes— 

Pretty little Dimpled-chin ! 

Astley H. Baldwin. 
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OUR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 


SOME NOTABLE SCENES ON SCRIPTURE MOUNTAINS. 

V.—MOUNT GILBOA. 


N the eastern 
side of the 
Plain of Es- 
draelon, and 
stretching in 
the same di¬ 
rection from 
the modern 
village of 
Jelboa, the 
ancient Jez- 
reel, is a 
mountainous 
MOUNTAINS OF GILBOA. ridgo, which, 

though not noted, like the Sinai group, for awful 
grandeur, nor, like Hermon for loveliness and fer¬ 
tility, yet lifts up its head in solemn warning, seem¬ 
ing ever to be pointing out the doom of the ungodly 
and disobedient, and telling men to beware of 
following in their steps. 

This is Mount Gilboa, connected, in Scripture 
history, with only one event, the death of Saul and 
his three sons. Let us listen to its story; for 
warning is needed, as well as encouragement. 

Belonging to the tribe of Benjamin was a 
powerful and wealthy chief named Kish, who had a 
son called Saul, “a choice young man, and a goodly,” 
as the Bible tells us, a head and shoulders taller than 
the next tallest man in Israel. 

Just before the opening of his story, the Israelites, 
who had, up to that time, been governed by judges, 
had requested the prophet Samuel to make them a 
king, who, in royal apparel, should lead them up in 
time of war, and strike awe into the hearts of their 
enemies. 

God had given Samuel permission to appoint 
them a king ; but what man was to be chosen to fill 
so high and important a position neither Samuel 
nor the people yet knew. 

At last the word of God came to Samuel, saying, 

“To-morrow about this time I will send thee a man 
out of the land of Benjamin, and thou shalt anoint 
him to be captain over my people Israel.” So 
Samuel waited patiently till morning, to see who was 
to be the first man to sit on the throne of Israel. 

The next day. he met Saul, and God said to the 
prophet— 

“ Behold the man whom I spake to thee of! this 
same shall reign over my people.” 

Though it was quite true that SauPs father was 


rich, yet he did not belong to any great family, 
and his tribe was one of the least of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. Saul was, therefore, not expecting that he 
should be called to any such honour, and we may 
imagine how astonished he was when the aged 
prophet poured the anointing oil on his head, and 
kissed him, telling him that he was chosen to be 
king. 

But Saul was only anointed king, not yet crowned, 
and it was necessary that he should be openly 
chosen of God, and then proclaimed before the 
people. 

Samuel therefore called all the Israelites together 
at Mizpeh, and told them to stand in tribes, so that 
God might show by lot who was to be king. 

According to* the words of Samuel, the lot fell to 
Saul, and the cry of “ God save the king I ” heard for 
the first time amongst the Israelites, rent the air, 
resounding afar, and awaking glad echoes amongst 
the surrounding hills. 

Kings who rule in the fear of God are channels 
of blessing to their subjects ; and how great a thing 
this was, to be chosen to be a means of blessing to 
God’s people ! Did Saul go home, I wonder, and 
in the quietness of his own room humbly thank 
God, and, like Solomon, ask for grace and wisdom to 
rule aright ? The Bible does not tell us. We must 
wait and see whether he proves a worthy captain 
over so important a nation. 

Let us try and catch one or two glimpses of him 
as king, and it may be that we shall learn a lesson 
of use to ourselves. 

There are some enemies of Israel called Amalek- 
ites, and a fierce and wicked people they are. 
They have been cruel to the Israelites, and have 
grown so wicked that they are unfit to live upon 
the earth. The time for putting an end to their 
existence has come, and God commands the 
prophet Samuel to tell the king utterly to destroy 
them, and all that belongs to them. 

Since his proclamation as king Saul has proved 
himself very brave. He has totally defeated the 
tyrant Nahash, who cruelly oppressed the men 
of Jabesh-Gilead; and now, to go against the 
Amalekites, he soon gathers together an army of 
12,000 men. 

According to the command of God, not one of 
the Amalekites is to escape. And to show in what 
abomination they are held, even their sheep and 
oxen are to be put to the sword, none being left. 
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Saul, at the head of his army, sets out, and a 
fierce encounter with the enemy ensues. The 
Amalekites are routed, and turn to flee. But they 
are pursued by Saul; and soon, for miles and 
miles along the road to Egypt, their lifeless bodies 
are lying in pools of blood. 

Shouts of triumph are set up by the victorious 
Israelites ; and, once again, they return to their 
own land. God has helped them in the fight ; 
but has Saul obeyed His commands, and fully 
executed the just decree sent forth against the 
wicked Amalekites? Has he slain them every 
one, and destroyed £ill that was in their possession? 

Let us follow the prophet Samuel, who is going 
to meet him in the road. 

The head of the prophet is bowed in grief. His 
aged form is bent. His step is languid. There is 
sorrow at his heart ; and, now and then, a truant 
tear steals to his eyes. 

Since the day when he first saw Saul, he has 
loved him, and has hoped and prayed that he 
would so act as to win the approving smile of God, 
who has called him to the throne. But now he is 
disappointed. Saul has proved himself unfaithful, 
wilful, and disobedient. And Samuel knows well 
that, already, he is rejected from being king, and 
that another is to be chosen in his place. The 
prophet cannot but mourn, and wish that it had 
been otherwise, and on he goes, slowly and sadly, 
not shrinking from the task that is before him? 
but yet feeling in his heart how sad and bitter it is. 

Now, in the distance, a cloud of dust arises in 
the air, and a great clattering of feet tells that Saul 
and his army are returning from the war. 

But listen ! Saul took only men with him ; and, 
mingling Avith the distant sounds of the regularly- 
moving feet are the lowing of oxen and the 
bleating of sheep. Saul has killed some of the 
animals belonging to the Amalekites, but from 
their flocks and herds he has picked out the 
finest oxen, and sheep and lambs, and is bringing 
them home with him to enrich himself and his 
men. He has also slain the Amalekites ; but 
Agag, the king, who is, perhaps, the worst of all, 
he has kept alive, in the expectation, doubtless, of 
receiving a large ransom. 

Saul has only half obeyed the commands of 
God ; and the prophet^s countenance assumes an 
angry expression. God is not to be trifled with ; 
and, Avith a stern voice, Samuel demands of the 
king Avhy he has disobeyed, and taken of the spoil. 

He has kept the finest of the sheep and oxen for 
sacrifice, Saul replies, thinking this an excuse that 
Avill calm doAvn the righteous anger of the prophet. 
But no ! God can take no pleasure in the sacrifice, 
hoAvever rich, of a man Avho is disobedient; and 
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Samuel tells the king that to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and that the sin of rebellion is as great 
as that of Avitchcraft, and that, in God’s sight, 
stubbornness is equal to idolatry. He goes on. to 
say also, that because Saul has rejected the Avord 
of the Lord, the Lord has rejected him as king. 

From this time Saul’s fall is certain. God Avould 
have made him a prosperous and happy king, and 
Avould have let his children reign after him. But 
noAv, through his wilfulness and disobedience, the 
croAvn must pass to another, and his sons, Avho are 
the pride of his heart, must perish Avith him. 

The bitter end is not long deferred. The Philis¬ 
tines come against the Israelites ; and Saul Avishes 
to knoAv if, on going against them, he Avill be 
successful. 

It is customary for God-fearing Israelites, on 
important occasions, to go to the Tabernacle to 
inquire of God, through His servants, the priests, 
as to hoAv they should act; and ansAver is made by 
Urim and Thummim. 

Saul therefore goes*to ask if he Avill be successful. 
But there is no answer of any kind. He searches 
out the prophets; but no reply is vouchsafed 
through them. He hopes that God Avill make His 
mind knoAvn to him in a dream, as He did to 
Joseph and Pharaoh. But no dream is sent. He 
is left to himself. 

Oh, sad lesson of Avarning, ever pointing out 
the result of disobedience ! Saul has not obeyed 
the voice of the Lord, and now God Avill not listen 
to him ! There is not a ray of light to illumine the 
deep darkness. 

The king is in great distress. But he does not 
humble himself, or cry for mercy, or his prayer 
might still be heard. With his old self-will, he 
resolves on having light by some means, though 
they be unlaAvful. 

A feAv years ago he banished from his realm all 
those who had familiar spirits ; but there still re¬ 
mains at En-dor an old Avitch. In disguise Saul 
seeks her out, and, by promising to shield her 
from punishment, prevails upon her to do as he 
Avishes. 

“ Whom shall I bring up unto thee ? ” she asks ; 
and he replies, “ Bring me up Samuel.” 

Instantly, an old man comes up out of the earth, 
covered Avith a mantle. The surprised Avitch cries 
out in dismay, as he ascends, and, standing before 
Saul, asks in a stern voice, ‘‘ Why hast thou dis¬ 
quieted me, to bring me up ? ” 

And now Saul pours out his grief, hoping that 
from Samuel, Avho once befriended him, he Avill 
receive a favourable ansAver. 

‘‘ I am sore distressed,” he says. ‘‘ The Philis¬ 
tines are come against me. God Avill not ansAver 








me ; and therefore I have called thee, to ask what 
I shall do.*' 

“If God has become thine enemy,’' the mysterious 
visitant replies, “why dost thou inquire of me? 
Because thou hast disobeyed the voice of the Lord, 
He will not help thee as before, in the battle. 
Israel shall be defeated. And by this time to¬ 
morrow, thou and thy sons shall be with me in the 
silent abode of the departed ” 

How terrible, yet well-merited, a judgment! 
How like a dead weight it falls on the ear of Saul! 
Oh ! if there were but a cry for mercy, the all- 
gracious God, who is so ready to forgive, that, like 
the father in the parable of the prodigal son. He 
comes forth to meet His repentant children, might 
yet pardon, and the awful doom be averted. 

But there is no sign of penitence, and so the 
fearful prediction of the deceased prophet must be 
fulfilled. 

At the beginning of his reign, Saul went forth 
against the enemies of Israel buoyant and strong 
in spirit, assured by the Lord -of success. But now 
there is only the blackness of desperation in his 
heart. He is going forth to a death brought on 
by his evil ways, and without even the balm of 
consolation that is poured into the hearts of those 
who, with true sorrow, confess their sins to God. 

The contending armies are drawn up opposite 


each other on the mountain of Gilboa, already 
spoken of. 

Glittering swords and winged arrows begin their 
work of death. On every hand the wounded 
Israelites are falling. Soon heaps and heaps of 
dead bodies are lying upon the mountain-sides, and 
amongst them, according to the words of Samuel, 
are Saul and his three sons. 

The Philistines, greedy of spoil, come to strip 
the dead, and cold and still in the arms of death 
they find the body of the deceased king, with 
those of his sons and of his men around him. 

With shouts of triumph, they cut off his head, 
and strqD off his armour. His head they send to 
the temple of Dagon, and his armour to that 
of Ashtaroth. His body they fasten to the walls 
of Beth-shan. And soon messengers are flying, to 
publish throughout Philistia, and in all their idol 
temples, the glad tidings of the defeat of Israel and 
the death of Saul. 

Such is the story that Mount Gilboa tells, of 
God’s righteous judgment against the wilfully 
disobedient. As, in the panorama before us, the 
mount passes from our view, let us send up this 
silent prayer to Him who is able to keep us all : 
“From all hardness of heart, from contempt of 
Thv word and commandments, good Lord deliver 
us.’' H. D. 


BIBLE EXERCISES FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 


49. Where, in ihe Bible, do we first read of tithes ? 

50. Who was the last king of Babylon ? 

51. Who delivered the first parable related in the Old 
Testament ? 

52. What prophet foretold the delivery of St. Paul, by 
the Jews, into the hands of the Gentiles ? 

53. What high-priest was, on account of the good he 
had done, buried amongst the kings in the city of 
David ? 

54. What two kings of Judah were captives in Babylon 
at the same time ? 

55. Where were the disciples of Jesus first called 
Christians ? 


56. What king of Judah slew the son of the man who 
had protected and nurtured him in his infancy, and 
caused him to be made king ? 

57. What great prophet shed tears on telling a wicked 
man that he should be king ? 

58. Where arc Peter, James, and John called “ pillars?” 

59. What three righteous men are mentioned together 
in a passage which implies that if their land could be 
saved from punishment, it would be for their .sakes ? 

60. Where is it promised that the Lord will deliver 
“him that hath no helper?” And what remarkable 
man, are we told, resembled, in helping the helpless, the 
great Father above ? 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE EXERCISES (37— 48.235). 


37. Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxiii. ii), the first lot of 
captives not being taken till the reign of his great-great- 
grandson, Jehoiachin. (2 Kings xxiv. 10—16.) 

38. Aristarchus (Col. iv. 10); Epaphras (Phil. 23J ; 
and Andronicus and Junia (Rom. xvi. D- 

39. That of Judah, with Issachar and Zebulun. (Num. 

ii- 3—9 J H—ifi-) 

40. David. (Heb. xi. 32.) 

41. Twice a day : at the dressing of the lamps in the 
morning, and at the lighting of them in the evening. 
(Ex. XXX. 7, 8.) 

42. Gad. (2 Sam. xxiv. ii ; i Chron. xxi. 9.) 


43. In St. Luke ii. 36; Acts xxi. 9; Rev.ii. 20. 

44. In Deut. viii. 4; xxix. 5 ; and Neh. ix. 21. 

45. Samuel, (i Sam. xii. 16—18.) 

46. Joseph of Arimathaia, Nicodemus, Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary the mother of Joses. (St. Matt, xxvii. 57- 61; 
St. Mark xv. 43—47 ; St. Luke xxiii. 50—55 ; St. John 
xix. 38—42.) Also, probably, John, as he had hitherto 
watched all that had occurred. (St, John xix. 35,) 

47. Ezekiel. (Ezek. viii. 3 ; xi. 24.) 

48. In St. Luke iii. 2, and Acts iv. 6, Annas and 
Caiaphas ; the title of high priest really belonging to the 
latter. (St.John xi.49 j xviii. 13—24; St. Matt. xxvi. 57.) 















HAT is the brown bird saying 

As he sits on the gnarled oak-bough ? 
' " “ His song is a song of summer to come 
And as they hear it, the grasshopper 
hum, 

And the children are listening now.” 


‘HIS SONG IS A SONG OK SUMMER TO COME." 


THE CUCKOO’S SONG. 


“ Who is the brown bird, children.^ 

And tell me now, what doth he say ?” 
‘‘Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! his name, and his song : 
He says that the days will soon be quite long ; 
For summer is on the way.” 

“ What does the cuckoo whisper 
To the cooing southern breeze ? ” 

“He bids him kiss open the buds of May, 

The guelder rose, and the hawthorn spray, 

And the bloom on the lilac-trees.” 


“ Who is the Cuckoo calling } ” 

“ He is calling the butterflies white 
To flit about in the gleaming gold 
That yellow tulips and buttercups hold, 

And that glows in tlie sunshine bright.” 

“ V/ho is the Cuckoo calling 

To come when the day is done ?” 

“He is bidding the glowworm to come at 
night. 

And show in the hedgerows his fairy light 
7'hat pales in the noontide sun.” 

“ Cuckoo, thy magic message 
Goes through the pleasant land. 

And youth and maiden, and child at play 
Know that it tells them the livelong day 
That summer is nigh at hand. 

JUTJA Goddard. 


The Cuckoo’s Song. 
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TWO CLEVER DOGS. 


HE sagacity of dogs is so generally 
admitted, that fresh proofs of 
canine cleverness are scarcely 
needed; however, the following 
curious story of two dogs at 
Cologne is full of interest, and 
really deserves to be put on record. 

It seems that the owner of some rabbits found that 
night after night, for six nights in succession, one 
of his pets was stolen from the house which he had 
contrived for them out of an old wooden case. At 
the top of it was a small opening, about the width 
of two hands, which was closed at night by a 
board on which some large stones were placed. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, a rabbit was 
missing each morning ; but since it was one only, 
and there were no signs of injury to the rest, it was 
thought that no weasel or animal of like nature 
could have effected the theft, but that human hands 


must have been at work. One night, therefore, the 
owner nailed down the loose board at one end, 
covering it also with grass and stones, and then 
concealed himself near at hand to watch for the 
thief. He had not long to wait, for he soon heard 
a noise at the rabbit-house, and was surprised to 
see two dogs upon it. One was a very large strong 
dog, well known in the neighbourhood—half St. 
Bernard, half collie—and the other was a small 
terrier. The big dog at once scratched away the 
stones and grass, and dragged away the board, 
when the terrier darted through the hole into the 
hutch, and soon jumped out again, carrying a rab¬ 
bit, which the two companions forthwith proceeded 
to devour. 

The large dog was the terror of all the other 
dogs in the place, but he had evidently come to 
an understanding with the terrier, by means of 
which they helped one another to a supper. 



CHILDREN OF ALL NATIONS : THEIR HOMES, THEIR SCHOOLROOMS, 

THEIR PLAYGROUNDS. 


V.—SWEDEN 

pWEDEN 
and Nor¬ 
way are 
such near 
neighbours 
that the 
manners 
and customs 
of their in- 
h ab i t ants 
are very si¬ 
milar. They 
are separa¬ 
ted by the 
Dovre Field 
or the Norr- 
ska Fiellen 
Mountains, 
and called 
swKDisii CK.VDLES Scandinavia 

It must, how¬ 
ever be borne in mind that the young Norwegians 
are more accustomed to the sea than the Swedes, 
and swim about like fish in their Fiords, or bays. 

It will be interesting to English children to learn 
what they would be called in Sweden. It would be 
bar7i^ which is not unlike the Scottish bauii. A 


AND NORWAY. 

boy is pojke^ pronounced poyk, A little boy is 
gosse. A girl, flickaj a maiden, vio. Thus we 
can imagine Swedish parents speaking to their 
children. Their Christian names are numerous, as 
they have one for every day in the year, and many 
of them are very high-sounding. The peasants 
like grand names for their little ones, such as 
Adolph, Adricin, Gotfried, Gustavus, for boys; 
and Josephina, Thora, Ingeborg, for girls ; and if 
they have no name prepared, they seek one in the 
almanack for the particular day of baby’s birth. 
It is baptised the next Sunday, and taken to 
church by the godmother, who provides the 
christening-garments, which are often trimmed 
with coloured bows ; whilst the infant has beads 
round its neck, and wears a cap with very little 
border. The clergyman holds it well over the 
font, and pours water over the back of the head 
three times, then wipes with a towel. As the baby 
is swathed in six-inch-wide bandages, so that it 
cannot move its legs, and sometimes not even its 
arms, it is obliged to lie very passive during this 
ceremonial. 

The peasants have their reasons for this swathing, 
the first of which is that they think it makes the 
liiYibs grow straight; the second that it turns baby 
into a compact bundle to carry. When swathed 











































































Children of All Nations. 


thus, infants have been said to resemble the tail 
of a lobster, or even its whole body. In the 
north they are often hung from a long, springy 
pole stuck in the wall, to be out of the way; and^ 
being by nature quiet, they are supposed not to 
mind it. Their cradles, which are very primitive, 
are also frequently suspended by a spiral spring 
from the roof, which must be more comfortable than 
the pole. 

Both in Swedish and Norwegian Lapland people 
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this is all enveloped in pink gauze to keep the flies 
off. ■ 

As soon as a peasant boy can walk, he is put 
into trousers, buttoned outside his jacket; and 
these are so baggy behind that it is often amusing 
to see him. This bagginess is frequently due 
to the fact that the trousers originally belonged to 
his father, but were cut off at the legs, and simply 
drawn round the boy’s waist, without reducing 
their size. Add to this, that the feet are shod 
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take these “ swaddlings ” to church. But instead 
of carrying them into church they make a hole in 
the snow outside in the churchyard, and bury them 
in it, leaving a small aperture for breathing pur¬ 
poses. The babies are kept splendidly warm, 
while their friends within the sacred building have 
their beards frozen to their fur coats by the freezing 
of their own breaths. 

The better-off classes do not manage their 
infants in this way. They have a wicker-work 
carriage with a hood, which serves as a perambula¬ 
tor by day and a bassinette by night. It is so 
arranged that the child either lies on a pillow edged 
with lace or frilling, or between dainty sheets 
turned over a pretty coverlet. In the summer 


either with little jack-boots or wooden shoes, and 
we have a strange picture. Their stockings 
either have leather heels or no heels at all, so that 
the mother is spared the trouble of mending them. 
Neither has she much labour with their heads, the 
hair of which is cropped as close as a convict’s. 
The girls, also, wear wooden shoes ; but they have 
gingham kerchiefs or caps on their heads, frocks 
down to their heels, and quaint pinafores. 

In spite of their head-gear, they are much cele¬ 
brated for the beauty of their hair, which they wear 
plaited in a long tail down their backs. They some¬ 
times cut it off and sell it, and then let it grow again. 

The young gentlemen and ladies dress much as 
the English do, and are extremely neat and clean. 
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In the country the children have few toys. A 
little girl of seven had never seen a doll until one 
was given to her by another little girl who was 
more fortunate, and she went into ecstasies over 
it. Her astonishment at a doll’s house may be 
imagined. While the poor children make their 
little feasts out of doors in the summer, by 
arranging broken crockery surrounded by leaves, 
and putting their cakes upon it, or squeezing red 
currants and cranberries through muslin to make 
wine, those in better circumstances have always 
a doll’s house. This they keep in excellent order. 
There is a real cooking-range in the kitchen, and 
when little visitors come, they amuse themselves 
by preparing coffee, boiling potatoes, making 
pancakes, or concocting puddings of apples, 
grated bread, sugar, and the like. This teaches 
them to be little housewives ; as in time, when 
grown up, they will be expected to practise all the 
lessons they have learned when young, whether at 
home or at school. The winters are very long and 
severe in Sweden, with often snow on the ground 
from November till April; so little Swedes must be 
much indoors, except when they sledge on wooden 
things called kdlkey pronounced chclka. These 
they drag up hill, sit upon them, and then have a 
good slide over the frozen snow to the bottom. 
This game is like what the Canadians call “ tobog¬ 
ganing.” But the kdlke is also used by the 
children as a draught-machine. They draw all sorts 
of things upon it, and employ it to carry for them 
their books and dinners to school. You may be 
sure they are well wrapped when they use the 
kdlke^ being muffled up in warm jackets and 
hoods, and knitted gloves with only a thumb, like 
babies’ gloves, for they have no fancy to be frost¬ 
bitten. 

When old enough, all peasant children must go 
to school during part of the year. They are ex¬ 
cused while the harvest and potato-digging are in 
progress, because they help their parents at those 
times. 

In connection with the day-schools, there is 
one day set apart to teach the girls to sew, knit, 
spin, and weave, and the boys to make baskets, 
tubs, wooden spoons, &c., all which they can follow 
up in the long winter evenings, and which will be 
of use to them in after life. Also in summer the 
boys have small gardens, where they are taught to 
sow seeds, and have the different grain and grasses 
explained to them. They are very industrious and 
willing to learn. 

Sunday-schools are not attached to the country 
churches in Sweden, as a rule ; but here and there 
good ladies assemble the children at their houses, 
or elsewhere, on the Sabbath, to learn the scriptures 


and sing hymns. Such is their zeal that they are 
known to trudge five or six miles for an hour’s 
teaching, and their behaviour is such as would be 
seen in few of our Sunday-schools. They do not 
care much for music, perhaps because their church 
singing is in the minor key and dirge-like; but 
they seem to like some of our English hymns which 
havebeentranslatedandintroduced into the churches. 

They are confirmed at fifteen, and before the 
ceremony takes place, they go for a long time, once 
or twice a week, to be prepared by their clergyman- 
He always confirms his own flock, and they then 
partake of the Lord’s Supper. The girls wear 
black dresses, white aprons, and white kerchiefs on 
their heads at their confirmation. 

Afterwards a girl may wear long dresses, and in 
the higher classes she is usually presented with a 
gold ring, and introduced into society. 

It will be seen by the illustration on the previous 
page that the Norwegian pastor catechises the 
children in church. They stand round him, or he 
walks in and out amongst them, having a good eye 
upon such as are inattentive or caieless. They are, 
however, too anxious to learn to be disregardful of 
instruction. Their parents remain to listen to their 
answers, so they have a twofold reason to be good. 

After confirmation working boys become eligible 
for service. The young Swedes begin life by ob¬ 
taining a character from their clergyman, which is 
called Tiprest as well as one from their school 
master or mistress, known as a betvg. By these beiygs 
a child can be traced from birth to death, as they 
carry them from place to place. The young people 
must, therefore, take care not to have anything 
damaging written on their betygs. A story is told 
of a schoolboy who played a trick on his master 
which caused discomfort to the latter, and the master 
paid him out by writing it on his beiyg. 

As there are only as many inhabitants in the 
whole of Sweden as there are in London, the poor 
can be better cared for. Orphan children are sent 
by the poor-law guardians to be boarded in different 
families, and they are always kindly treated. One 
day a lady, driving over a lonely road, saw a poor 
woman crawling to open a gate for her. Inquiries 
were made, little visits paid and comforts sent, 
until the weary woman went to be with Jesus, whom 
she loved. Her two boys were placed by the 
parish with two farmers, while her little girl of 
three was taken or ‘‘ boarded ” by a young married 
woman, who had a baby of her own. It was the 
pride and pleasure of this kind foster-mother to 
take the little girl every three months to the good 
lady who had rescued her, and proudly to exhibit 
her, dressed like a little old woman with her dead 
mother’s black silk kerchief on her head. 
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The children of the upper and middle classes are 
highly educated, and have much the same course 
of study we have. They learn and speak English 
as well as other languages. They are very polite, and 
bow and curtsey when they enter a room, and stand 
with their feet in the first position. There is a 
pretty custom observed by all; after a meal, each 
guest thanks the host and hostess, and even little 
children are taught to go up to their parents and 
thank them, at the same time kissing their hands. 
They usually stand at their meals. 

All ranks in both countries are industrious, and if 
the peasant maidens spin and weave at distaff and 
loom, the young ladies make the finest crochet and 
lace trimmings to edge the sheets and pillow-cases, 
sometimes woven on their father’s property, for 
much is still done by hand which in England is 
done by machinery. 

Name-days, birthday's, and Christmas Eve are 
the great festivals for the young people. On the 
two former the table is tastefully wreathed with 
evergreens, and the bouquets and presents ele¬ 
gantly arranged upon them. Sometimes the re¬ 
ceiver finds them prepared for her when she awakes 
in the morning. The birthday-cakes are eaten 
with coffee in the afternoon. They are a sort of 
sweet bread flavoured with saffron, and adorned 
with initials. But there are also light sponge-cakes 
covered with spun sugar-candy. Even in the depth 
of winter friends carry a few flowers, grown in pots, 
when they go to offer their congratulations. 

But Christmas Eve is the grand festival of the 
year, both with rich and poor. In the cottages the 
house is cleaned, the Sunday clothes are put on, 
white curtains are hung, and the tables are covered 
with white cloths. Every one has been working 
for weeks before at the presents, which are some¬ 
times thrown into the rooms, so that the donors 
may be guessed at, not known. Sad and poor 
indeed must be the person who gets no Christmas 
gift. Thus, all through Christendom, “Goodwill 
to men ” is shown when we celebrate the birth of 
our Saviour. 

At four o’clock on Christmas morning there is 
service in the country churches, which, for the 
only time in the year, are then lighted with candles. 
It generally happens that there is frozen snow 
enough for sledging, and whole families crowd 
their sledges and drive many miles to church, 
while the bells “jangle across the snow.” But 
there are no decorations, probably because of the 
extreme cold and scarcity of evergreens—a cold 
that must be felt to be imagined, for few country 
churches are warmed. For Christmas decorations, 
however, they have the lofty pines covered with 
frozen snow, and the birches glittering with rime. 


In the midst of them are the frozen lakes, over 
which glide the sledges, and upon which look down 
the moon and stars as if the Ice King were holding 
his court. 

On Christmas Day the Swedes have no roast 
beef and plum-pudding, as we have. The poor 
feast on salt fish, with horse-radish sauce, salt 
pork, rice, milk, and cakes ; the rich on various 
dainties. They make holiday from Christmas till 
Twelfth Day, or, if not entire holiday, they do as 
little work as they can. All Christian countries 
keep this holy season, and, whatever their different 
manners, they celebrate it with reverence and joy. 

There is a very pretty custom among the farmers 
and others. On Christmas morning the farm-wife 
carries bread from the granary for distribution 
among the poor; while the farmer places a sheaf 
of corn on a pole for the birds. The pole is sunk 
in the snow-covered ground, and left for the 
feathered pensioners ; and you may be sure they 
enjoy their Christmas cheer as much as the young 
people. 

The children have many games which are 
much like ours, and these they play indoors at 
Christmas-tide. They sing strange nursery rhymes 
while they play, and our little folk may just fancy 
them in their very cold northern homes, swaying 
to and fro, while they pour forth ditties, of one of 
which the following is a translation :— 

A LULLABY. 

A Magpie sat on the frosty shed, 

Shrieking in spiteful glee : 

“If baby’s not good to-day,” it said, 

“ She shall taste of the birchen-tree. 

“Oh, naughty Magpie,” baby replied, 

‘ ‘ Pray sing not so of me. 

For I have been good and have not cried, 

So need not the birchen-tree.” 

Baby shall have a waggon of gold, 

And in it she oft shall ride ; 

A little whip in her hand shall hold, 

And crack it on every side. 

Of cows and calves she has quite a store, 

And of fowls and ducks and pigs ; 

Of serving men and maids she’s a score. 

With cats and dogs, all merry as grigs. 

Mother’s own little crow 
Out for a ride would go. 

But found no one to drive her : 

This way, that way, the carriage would pitch, 
Backwards, forwards, and down in the ditch, t 

Anne Beale. 


♦ This must mean the “ rod in pickle,” kept for naughty children, 
t This is sung by nurses to their charges, with appropriate 
action, and when “down in the ditch” comes, baby is tumbled 
over and tickled. • 
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THE BIRD’S NEST. 


WO little boys, whom 
I have read about, 
Went out one day 
With eager, joyous 
bound, and merry 
shout, 

A while to play. 


Adown the lane they ran, where roses red 
In clusters hang. 

And where upon the tree-tops overhead 
The birdies sang. 


And in it sat six half-fledged, speckled things, 

Like balls of fluff; 

Said Tom, “They must be starved before the 
mother brings 

To each enough. 

“I have some bits of bread, some cake and 
bun— 

Let’s feed them well.” 

No sooner was the plan devised, than it was 
done ; 

But, sad to tell. 


So, peeping here and there, and everywhere. 
They quickly found 

A pretty nest, soft lined with moss and hair, 
Low, near the ground. 


They filled the little throats so full and tight 
With crumbs of bread 

That when they peeped into the nest at night 
The birds were dead ! 

Mary A. Roberts. 


PRINCE PIMPERNEL; 


OR, kitty’s adventures in fairyland and the regions adjoining. 


A Fairy Story. By Hartley Richards. 


chapter xil—how kitty gained the heart 

OF A JOBBERNOWL. 



going along her way Kitty 
saw many other solemn 
people wearing large spec¬ 
tacles. These spectacles, 
she discovered, were not a 
sign that the people were 
near-sighted, but only that 
they were learned; and 
nobody in Ganderland, how¬ 
ever bad his sight might be, 
was allowed to wear spec¬ 
tacles unless he knew 
thirteen dead languages, and 
had invented at least one which nobody understood 
except himself. This was a strange custom, no 
doubt, and in some respects it was an inconvenient 
one, for many of the literati found the spectacles 
interfere very much with their vision : so much so, 
that some even went so far as to push the glasses 
out, and wear only the rims. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, the custom was found to be a convenient one, 
for you often could not have told that a man had 
any learning at all if he had not worn spectacles. 

These learned men (Giglamites, they called 
themselves) lived in ancient palaces, which were 
hewn in the solid rocks—those very rocks through 


which Kitty had so lately passed, and which, as she 
afterwards learnt, encircled the whole of Gander- 
land. Some said that the palaces were hewn out 
by the ancient Girgashites, but others said they 
were the work of the Perizzites or the Hivites, and 
each of these theories became the doctrine of a 
separate faction. The doorways to these palaces 
were guarded by archaic figures of enormous size and 
hideous features ; through countless ages they had 
stood there, with their backs to the rock and their 
blind eyes staring into vacancy. In former days 
they had doubtless been objects of religious venera¬ 
tion ; and even in these latter times the Giglamites 
were as jealous as any ancient idolater could have 
been of anything that might seem to be a slur upon 
their beauty or utility. 

Kitty asked a Giglamite whom she happened 
to meet whether it would be allowable for her 
to rest awhile in one of these venerable palaces, 
for she noticed that several of them were empty. 

“Well,” said he reflectively, “that all depends. 
Do you know anything of Jargonese? ” 

Kitty was obliged to confess that she did not. 

“Ah!” said the other, in a tone of languid 
superiority ; “ you had better take up your quarters 
among the Jobbernowls : you will not have far to 

go-’* 

So Kitty walked along till she heard a clink ! 
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“.Silk .STOOD AND LOOKkD AT HIM. 


clink! clink! in the distance, and there, sure 
enough, was a Jobbernowl turning a tinker's wheel 
and treadle, and stopping every now and then to tap 
an old tin saucepan with his hammer. 

Now, Kitty dearly loved a tinker or a scissor- 
grinder, because there was one that came to 
Britannia Terrace who was very kind to her, and 
always said, How do, my little dear ? ” And once 
he had given her half a pair of old scissors with the 
rivet gone, which Kitty put under her pillow every 
night for his sake. So of course her heart warmed | 
towards this old Jobbernowl as he twirled his 
hissing wheel. 

She stood and looked at him timidly for some 
time, but at length, screwing up her courage, she 
said, “ I suppose I could not help you for a bit, 
sir ?” 

The Jobbernowl looked rather surprised. “ Why, 
no,” he answered. “ I should not think you could 
work a treadle.” 

But I can scour, sir.” 

Scour!” echoed the Jobbernowl. ‘‘ What do you 
suppose we want with scouring?” 

“ Why, in the real world,” explained Kitty, “we 
always scour the saucepans, to keep them sweet and ; 
take away the rust.” 

“Dear me! how curious ! ” exclaimed the Jobber¬ 
nowl, pausing in his work, and gazing at Kitty with 
awakened curiosity. “ Do you 7 ^se your saucepans, 
then?” 

“ Of course we do! ” cried Kitty, opening her 
eyes quite wide. “ Don’t you? Of course yo2i do too.” 


“ Of course we don’t,” answered the Job¬ 
bernowl. “ Why should we ? ” 

“ Well, but what do you do with them ? ” 
asked Kitty. 

“ Why, save them, to be sure ! ” said the 
tinker. “ I have no less than five thousand 
saucepans ! ” and he drew himself up proudly. 

“ Dear me ! what a strange custom ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Kitty. “Now, in the real world 
nobody has more than he can use of anything; 
all the rest he gives away. At least, 1 
suppose so,” she added, checking herself, 
for she suddenly remembered that she knew 
nothing of the world outside Britannia 
Terrace and Providence Court, and that 
in that locality people had not even as 7nuch 
as they could use. 

Now, there was something about Kitty 
which attracted the good Jobbernowl. It 
may have been her pleasant little face, or it 
may have been the blue blossom in her hair, 
or possibly it may have been the extra¬ 
ordinary fact that she liad offered to scour 
the saucepans without saying a word about 
I being paid for it: for the Jobbernowls never think 
I of giving any help to one another, but each one 
makes as many saucepans as he can for himself. 
But whatever the reason may have l^een, the heart 
of the Jobbernowl went out after Kitty. So he 
got down from his perch, and began to question 
her as to where she came from and whither she 
was going. And when he found upon what a 
dangerous mission she was bent, you can guess 
that he tried hard to dissuade her from it. 
“ Come and settle down in Ganderland,” said the 
Jobbernowl. “You would soon fall into our ways, 
and find yourself at home.” 

But Kitty only said, “ No, no ; I must find poor 
Pimpernel, and take him back to the fairies.” 

When the Jobbernowl found, therefore, that 
Kitty would not be persuaded, he became silent and 
thoughtful. His glance wandered from his treadle 
to Kitty, and from Kitty to his treadle. 

“ I would show you the road,” he said slowly, 
“if-” 

“ Oh, do ! ” broke in Kitty, delighted. “ Do come 
with me ! ” 

The Jobbernowl gazed absently through the 
open door at the long rows of saucepans ranged 
along the walls of his saloon. Then he heaved a 
sigh. 

“ No,” he said, “ I cannot; indeed, I cannot 
leave my saucepans.” 

“ Oh, I am so sorry that you cannot ! ” said Kitty. 
“You cannot possibly take them all with you, can 
you? So we shall have to say ‘Good-bye.’” 
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A tear stood in the Jobbernowl’s eye. 

“No,” said he, in a husky tone, “ I cannot leave 
them, and I cannot take them with me. I shall 
have to say ‘Good-bye.’ ” 

“ Could you not come a little way with me,” 
asked Kitty, “just to set me on the right road?” 

The Jobbernowl thought a little. 

“ Yes,” said he presently, “ I think I could do 
that, though the time it would take would be 
worth at least a saucepan-handle. Wait a minute 
while I take this saucepan indoors, and then I will 
join you.” 

So saying, he disappeared, and left Kitty standing 
by the grindstone. 

Now, it so happened that a little mouse, who 
ought by rights to have been asleep in his bed, 
took it into his head to creep out and have a game 
in the quiet and shady corner where Kitty stood. 
He did not seem at all afraid, but frisked about 
as unconcernedly as possible, though Kitty was 
looking at him all the while. He would take 
a little run, and then stop, and sit upon his 
haunches, and then take another little run ; and 
so pretty were his movements, so sleek was his 
coat, so bright were his eyes, so round and soft was 
his back, that Kitty fell in love with this little 
mouse, and kept very quiet, lest she should frighten 
him away. 

But presently the mouse fell into mischief; he 
began to gnaw the cord of the Jobbernowl’s 
treadle, and this Kitty could not possibly allow ; 
so she went “Sh ! sh !” and clapped her hands, and 
the mouse made off as fast as he could run, while 
Kitty ran a few steps after him to frighten him away. 

Now, it seems that in doing this Kitty had 
broken the laws of Gander- 
land, for nobody is allowed to 
hunt vermin except the licensed 
rat-catchers, who keep cats on 
purpose, and belong to the aris¬ 
tocracy. And the worst of it was 
that a Howler (who is a kind of 
dervish, deputed to protect the 
sacred institutions of the land) 
happened to be passing at that 
very moment, and caught sight of 
her running after the mouse. Of 
course he began to howl, and soon 
there came quite a swarm of 
Howlers running, with a howl here 
and a howl there, and a howl 
everywhere. 

Poor Kitty knew not what to 
do ; she was nearly deafened by 
the noise, and could not make out 
whatever it could be all about. 


In vain did the good Jobbernowl (who rushed to 
Kitty’s rescue when he heard the commotion) entreat 
that they would spare her. In vain did he explain 
that she was a foreigner, and unacquainted with the 
customs of the country. They brought six iron 
chains with six large padlocks, and set about 
securing this dangerous person, who had offended 
against the ancient laws and violated the rights of 
the rat-catchers. 

So when the Jobbernowl saw that his efforts 
would prove fruitless, and that Kitty would inevit¬ 
ably be marched off to prison, he asked the 
Howlers what the punishment would be. There¬ 
upon they got out their black pocket-books, which 
contain all the sins and their proper punishments, 
and looked under the letter M for Mouse-hunting, 
and informed the Jobbernowl that the punishment 
was 250 years’ imprisonment or a fine of 5,000 
saucepans. 

“ Oh, dear ! oh, dear! ” cried the Jobbernowl; “she 
will be quite old before she gets out.” 

Then he looked at his saucepans again, and then 
he looked at Kitty, and then he sighed a tremendous 
sigh, and finally declared that the Howlers might 
take all his saucepans, for he could not let Kitty go 
to prison. 

So the Howlers unlocked the padlocks and took 
off the chains, and Kitty thanked the Jobbernowl 
ever so much. 

But the poor Jobbernowl, now that he had 
parted with his saucepans, declared that Gander- 
land had no charms for him, and that he should 
go with little Kitty on her travels in search of 
Pimpernel. 

So away they went—Kitty and the Jobbernowl. 



“THEY WENT ON THEIR WAY” (/. 286). 
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CHAPTER XIII.—HOW KITTY WENT THROUGH 
THE LAND OF THE GOBLINS, 
was twilight when Kitty and the Jobber- 
nowl left Ganderland behind them, and 
5 ^ 1 1 passed into the Land of Goblins. It 
==:• was a terrible country. Black clouds 
cast a gloom over all the face of it, and the 
rocks through which their road lay were carved 
into a thousand fantastic shapes. Here some 
great cavern would open to the right or left, 
like a monster's mouth ready to devour them, 
and there they would have to pass beneath beet¬ 
ling crags, which frowned upon them like the brows 
of angry giants. There 
were gulfs in places, 
which appeared to be 
black and bottomless, 
and were fit to strike 
terror into the boldest 
heart. As to the Job¬ 
bernowl, he wished 
that he had never 
come, and often and 
often he would have 
turned back, but that 
he remembered how 
bitter life would be in 
Ganderland without 
saucepans. 

At length, as they 
were walking quietly 
along, they heard a 
rushing and roaring, 
as though some very 
terrible being were 
approaching. They 
paused and listened. 

Then they advanced 
again, and .again the 
them. 

“ Oh, I knew it! I knew it! ” cried the Jobber¬ 
nowl. “It is Grizzle the Goblin. Those upon 
whom she breathes turn black, and their friends 
never know them again. Let us go back.” 

“ No, no,” said Kitty. “We must find poor Pim¬ 
pernel.” 

So they crept forward in the gloom, and there, 
sure enough, was a great pale face, with a mouth 
that grinned and showed two enormous tusks ; so> 
at least, the Jobbernowl declared. Kitty kept as 
brave a heart as she could, while they went slowly 
towards the goblin, but her companion trembled 
from head to foot with terror. 

They had got almost close to the apparition, 
when a most remarkable thing happened, for the 
tusks became two blocks of white stone, the eyes 



HI-: HAD TAKEN A LOOK AT THE GLOOMY ENTKANCE ” (/. 289). 


roaring came towards 


were changed to patches of dark mountain moss, 
and the nose and mouth were merely the worn 
surface of the rock. Now, whether this was owing 
to the magic influence of the speedwell, or whether 
there had never been a goblin at all, of course, was 
a matter of opinion. The Jobbernowl thought 
there had been a goblin, though he owned that 
the rushing and the roaring might possibly have 
been due to the cataract which came leaping from 
a ledge of rock above them. 

Well, they went on their way, and by-and-by the 
rocks were all passed, and the road lay through a 
forest. It was a grim forest. The trees had great 

boughs, which they 
tossed to and fro and 
up and down as the 
changing winds tor¬ 
mented them. 

Sometimes they 
seemed as though 
they were shaking 
their fists at one 
another, and some¬ 
times as though they 
were clasping hands 
to make it up again. 
And the great roots, 
too, rolled and twisted 
like serpents among 
the dead leaves and 
the moss. 

At last, as they 
were ^vending their 
way among this laby¬ 
rinth of horrors, they 
heard a most dreadful 
shriek. The J ob- 
bernowl turned pale^ 
and broke into a cold perspiration, hardly daring 
to look right or left. 

“I told you so,” he whispered. “It is Grim 
the Goblin. He has great bony arms, and he will 
try to strangle us ; or perhaps he will pluck away 
the speedwell, and then we shall have nothing to 
protect us. Let us go back, shall we?” 

“ No, no,” said Kitty. “ We must find poor Pim¬ 
pernel, and take him back to Fairyland.” 

So they went on their way, the Jobbernowl 
trembling at every step. And there, sure enough, 
the goblin stood, with great white arms and bony 
fingers, and every now and again came a shrill 
whistle or a shriek. Kitty tried to push her way 
among the brambles and the brushwood, first on 
one side and then on the other. 

But it was all of no use ; they could not get round 
the goblin : they must either pass him or go back. 
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“ We will go right past him,” said Kitty, “ that 
is what we will do, and take no notice of him at all.” 

Well, the goblin never said a word till they got 
quite close to him, and then he gave a shriek, and 
made a dab at Kitty with one of his long arms; 
when, all of a sudden, they found there was nothing 
to be seen but a tree whose bark was stripped from 
it by the lightning, and whose great boughs were 
swinging in the wind. To and fro swung the 
great boughs, and creaked as they swung, and 
the wind went whistling through the topmost 
boughs. But whether there had been no goblin 
at all, or whether he had been changed into a tree 
by the speedwell, it would be hard to say. The 
Jobbernowl believed therebeen a goblin. 

And now they left the forest, and found them¬ 
selves upon a wide and open plain. As far as they 
could see there was neither tree nor rock, only the 
bare ground, with the moonlight cold and white 
upon it, for the sun was now set, and the night was 
coming on. Neither sight nor sound disturbed 
them. Once only they were alarmed, when the 
Jobbernowl, glancing over his shoulder to see if 
anything was following behind, shrieked aloud that 
two black giants were close to their heels. But it 
turned out to be only their own long shadows cast 
across the plain by the rising moon. And so they 
walked and walked, and began to think that all 
the terrors were past, and that the third goblin 
had gone to sleep. They were, in fact, just saying 
so to one another, when, all of a sudden, he stood 
before them. White and motionless he awaited 
them, and no speedwell-blossom had the power to 
banish him; nay, Kitty, for all that the fairy- 
blossom was wound about her locks, seemed to see 
him more plainly even than the Jobbernowl. They 
turned to the right, but he stood before them there; 
they turned to the left, but although he did not 
appear to move, he stood directly before them there 
also. Whichever way they went the phantom 
faced them. 

“ Let us go back,” said the Jobbernowl, with his 
teeth all of a chatter. ‘‘It is the goblin whom they 
call Dismal, and if he touch you with his finger the 
blood will freeze in your veins. Let us go back at 
once.” 

“No, no,” said Kitty. “We must find poor 
Pimpernel before we go back.” 

So they went forward, and Dismal stretched out 
his finger, and as he did so a chill crept over all 
their limbs and roughened all their skin. But 
the goblin did not touch them; he only beckoned. 
And as they followed he moved before them, 
gliding onwards in the moonlight. Tall and white 
he glided, till they came to a river calm and cold. 

“It is the Third Brook,”whispered the Jobbernowl. 
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And now the travellers stood upon the very 
brink, but the spectre did not stop; his foot 
touched the water, and a bridge of blue crystal 
sprang into existence; his breath went abroad 
in a white vapour, and lo ! the land beyond 
the stream was powdered thickly with hoar-frost. 

So the travellers crossed the third brook by the 
crystal bridge, and stood dry-shod upon the farther 
shore ; but when Kitty turned to thank the goblin, 
he was nowhere to be seen. 


CHAPTER XIV.—HOW KITTY PASSED THROUGH 
THE LAND OF THE SHIVERING SHADOW. 

EY were now in the Land of the 
Shivering Shadow, and Pimpernel 
could not be very far away, but in 
which direction they must go to 
find him was very difficult to say. 
The hoar-frost lay so thickly that every track was 
hidden—there was neither road nor landmark to 
be seen ; and even Kitty^s heart sank within her 
when she saw to what a desolate and hopeless 
country their fate had led them. 

“Whatever shall we do?” said the Jobbernowl, 
in dismay. “ We shall have to stay out all night; 
there is not a house to be seen.” 

Kitty said not a word, for she was as perplexed 
as the Jobbernowl himself. 

“If only there was a road^^"^ he continued, “ it 
would not be so bad, for, as a great philosopher 
once said, ‘ Roads generally lead somewhere.’ ” 

“We must look about for footsteps,” said Kitty. 

And so they did; and, what was more, they found 
them—the prints of little feet, with three toes in 
front and a spur behind. Oh! Kitty knew them 
well. She knew they were the footprints of some 
■ hopping little sparrow, but how little did she think 
that they were the footprints of The Sparrow ! 

And Kitty followed that pretty trail .through the 
glittering frost, and the Jobbernowl also followed 
Kitty. 

Now, they had not gone very far when Kitty 
noticed a shadow^ as though some one were walking 
beside them, or behind them, or somewhere near 
them, and yet, what surprised her very much, 
nobody was to be seen! She thought she must be 
dreaming, and rubbed her eyes, but still the 
shadow was there. Then she tried to take no 
notice, and forget about it; but presently she was 
tempted to peep round again, and there, sure 
enough was the Jobbernowl’s shadow, broad and 
bulky, and her own trim little shadow, and 
over and above these there was unmistakably a 
third shadow, which belonged to no one, but 
trembled as it moved along beside the other two. 
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Kitty was debating with herself whether it would 
be wiser to call the Jobbernowl’s attention to this 
strange apparition or to say nothing about it, 
when she was startled by a cry from her com¬ 
panion. 

“Look! 00k!”exclaimed the Jobbernowl; “there’s 
some one yonder leading some creature by a 
chain.” 

Kitty looked, and saw what appeared to be a 
female figure, and, creeping behind her, another 
figure less distinctly seen. They hurried forward, 
and soon came near enough to see the figures more 
plainly. One was apparently a young damsel; but 
what could that other figure be, creeping and 
crouching with such unwilling steps ? A thrill of 
horror ran through Kitty’s frame as the idea 
entered her mind that this might be Pimpernel held 
captive by the wicked Bittersweet. All her doubt 
and wonderment about the quivering shadow, all 
her perplexity about her future path, and all 
thought of possible danger, were banished in a 
moment, and away she sped, determined upon one 
thing only — to overtake those two travellers. 

But determining is not always doing, and so Kitty 
found it, for at the moment when she was almost 
within call of them they suddenly disappeared — the 


witch and her captive—and where they went to 
Kitty could not imagine. She hurried forward to the 
spot where she had last seen them, but not an object 
could she perceive in all the wide waste except the 
gaunt trunk of an aspen large in girth standing 
stark and black amidst the surrounding frost. The 
travellers stood looking at each other with dismay, 
and came at last to the conclusion that there was 
nothing to do but to resume their journey. But, 
when they essayed to do so another surprise 
awaited them, for the Sparrow’s track stopped at 
the aspen, and they could not tell which way to go. 
Kitty noticed now, however — what she had over¬ 
looked before — a large block of stone resting 
against the trunk of the aspen; and when they had 
rolled this stone away, picture the astonishment of 
the travellers to find within the hollow trunk a flight 
of steps descending apparently into the centre of 
the earth I Kitty did not hesitate a moment what 
to do. As quick as thought she plunged into the 
darkness, and commenced to grope her way down 
these subterranean stairs. But the Jobbernowl, 
when he had taken a look at the gloomy entrance, 
came to the conclusion that he could be very much 
more useful at the top, and that, on the whole, 
it was decidedly his duty to stay where he was. 


1 

{To be conlimicd.) 




HOW THE SPARROWS I.OST THEIR HOME. 


N old proverb tells us that “familiarity 
breeds contempt.” Perhaps it is on 
this account we pay little heed to 
the birds that fly about our houses 
or hop before us in the streets. Yet 
the soot-begrimed sparrow is, surely, 
entitled to friendly regard. He has 
been a familiar figure in every scene of Nature 
from ancient times, up to the present moment. 
You remember, doubtless, the allusion to him in a 
well-known passage in the New Testament which 
inspired the sentiment which Shakespeare puts into 
the mouth of Hamlet—“ There is a special provi¬ 
dence in the fall of a sparrow.” The text referred 
to—“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing.?”— 
would seem to prove that this bird was as common 
a feature in the Palestine landscape nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago as it is to-day in our own 
country. Let us hope, however, that they were not 
bought for the same purpose as prevails in France, 
where they form an article of diet, a piece of 
needless cruelty that has brought its due punishment, 
for in some districts so extensive has been the 
destruction of sparrows that the vermin upon which 


they fed have largely increased, and caused great 
havoc to the farmers’ crops. 

The common sparrow is “too well known to 
need description,” as the naturalists say when they 
want to save themselves a little trouble, and 
however much he may be despised, some of his near 
relations are highly admired. For our friend is a 
finch, and, as every boy is well aware, bullfinches, 
and goldfinches, and their fellows are not at all to 
be contemned. However, the sparrow manage^ to 
get on very comfortably, for his taste is not dainty. 
But he will persist in associating with men, women, 
and children, and it is this habit which makes him 
so often fall a victim to pussy’s wiles. Sparrows 
are so numerous and cats so cunning, that I should 
imagine many are slain every day by the relentless 
foe of mice and birds. Of course, while they render 
great service to the farmer at one period of the year 
in clearing the soil of grubs, at another they are 
considerable pests, owing to their liking for grain. 
For if you will but recollect that sparrows generally 
go about in gangs, you will readily imagine the 
mischief that many flocks of these winged marau¬ 
ders would work in a field of grain. Owing to this 
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thievish propensity the farmer is compelled to 
forget the useful services which were rendered in 
the spring-time, and to resort to some effectual 
method of getting rid of the nuisance. 

These sparrows sometimes have terrible quarrels 
amongst themselves. It is really highly amusing 
to hear the din that arises all of a sudden over a 
mere trifle, in much the same way as disputes occur 
among ourselves about matters of not the slightest 
moment. Even here you see how “ one touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.’^ And I was 
lately reading in a German magazine another 
“ modern instance ’’ of the great dramatist’s wise 
saw,’* which will, I think, interest you. 

You are probably aware that in that country, 
as elsewhere, box nests are sometimes provided for 
birds of an interesting or peculiar kind. Starlings 
are often supplied with an artificial home of this 
sort. It saves the necessity of building a nest, 
develops the idea of locality, and not unfrequently 
ensures the return of the occupants from their 
migratory journey. Very well; it was noticed in a 
certain part of Germany that, on the first intimation 
of approaching storms in late autumn, a family of 
starlings which had tenanted one of these houses 
took their departure in search of a milder climate. 
They had not been long gone ere a family of 
sparrows—hungry and neglected, but always with 
an eye to the main chance of cheap lodgings or 
plenty of food—put in an appearance, and ventured 
to occupy the deserted quarters. No doubt they 
found their new abode much more pleasant than the 
narrow cramped holes to which they were generally 
accustomed. At all events, it was fortunate that 
they had comfortable lodgings during the season 
when their board was neither abundant nor varied. 


By begging here and stealing there, however, the 
family contrived to subsist throughout the winter, 
and with the arrival of spring the outlook was really 
very cheerful. There was plenty to eat, and the 
young sparrows grew plump and strong. One day 
the father bird had gone a-hunting, and was returning 
homeward with a fine fat beetle, the spoils of the 
chase, when he heard cries of distress from afar. 
Dropping his prey, he flew like lightning to the spot, 
only to find his three sweet bairns and their mother 
rudely ejected from their house. They had made a 
splendid defence against the cruel eviction, but had 
been so sorely wounded they could scarcely hold a 
twig. Beside himself with rage, the father sparrow 
stormed at the enemy, whose threatening aspect, 
however, kept him at bay. And who, think you, 
was the intruder? None other than the mother 
starling, returned with the fine weather to ensconce 
herself and family in the box-dwelling which she had 
left the previous autumn. She appeared to think 
that her nice house had been damaged by its 
temporary tenants, and she evidently felt aggrieved 
that the sparrows should have resisted the return of 
its lawful owner. The father starling, on his part, 
took matters more quietly, knowing from past 
experience how brave and resolute his mate was. 
So while the struggle went on, he perched himself 
on the roof of his rescued home, and gave vent to 
his joyful feelings in a song of triumph. The 
sparrows recognising that nothing could avail 
against mere brute force, and that discretion was 
the better part of valour, gave up the contest, and 
withdrew from the scene. They were observed to 
come back at times, and chirrup in an impetuous 
angry fashion at the starlings, as if they were 
shouting at them in derision, “ Thief, thief, thief! ” 


SOME LITTLE ONES OF THE STREET. 

V.—THE LITTLE WATERCRESS-SELLER. 


H, yes, it just is cold sometimes 
down by Farrin’don Market, the 
first thing in the mornin’. It 
seems, somehow, as if the big 
waggon-loads of green cabbages, 
all piled up ever so high with the 
wet an’ the frost on ’em, brought the cold into the 
market; and then when you have to wait about in 
the street and to handle the water-creeses, it pretty 
nigh freezes your hands, I can tell you.” 

He is rather a gruff boy this—except when he is 
shouting down the street. His voice rises to a 
high note then ; that is, it begins on a low note 
and finishes on a high one. “ War-ter-cree-ses !” 


The ‘‘War” is a growl, “ ter” is three notes higher, 
“cree” touches the octave higher, and “ses” is a 
squeak like the creak of a rusty hinge. He is 
rather a muddy boy, and he wears a cap two sizes 
too large for him, so that it comes down behind 
his ears. I ask him whether he is fond of cresses 
himself. “ He don’t much care for ’em,” he says ; 
“ they make bread-and-butter go down, he dare say, 
but then he don’t want to make it go down no 
quicker than what it does. Perhaps I want a couple 
of bunches myself ? if so, these are fresh as any¬ 
thing, and came all the way from a place called 
the Rye House, somewhere ever so far up the Lea 
river. There’s some creases with leaves that looks 
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brown, but that ain’t because they’re stale. There’s 
brown ’uns and there’s green ’uns, and the brown 
’uns is reckoned the best by them that likes ’em, 
though they ain’t easy to get lately.” 

This is a boy that knows something of his trade, 
and I feel that I have no right to keep him from 
his customers, so I propose to walk on a little way 
in front, and to meet him again at the end of the 
street. He had some regular customers who sent 
out when they heard him coming, and he took good 
care they should hear him. The funny part of it 
was that two or three doors were opened on the 
other side of the way, and yet he didn’t run across 
the road. More than that, there was another figure 
moving along there, and every time the boy cried 
out “ War-ter-cree-ses !” he looked over his shoulder 
across the road as if he expected to hear some¬ 
body answer. Somebody does answer presently, 
for as I walk on he suddenly turns, and with his 
face towards the road calls out in a louder key than 
ever, War-ter !” and then from the opposite side, 
in a shrill piping voice, comes ‘‘ Crec-i'^jand the 
pit-pat of a light foot. 

There is a baker’s shop at the corner of the 
long street, and in the window is a tin tray full of 
currant buns. I am just wondering whether this 
business-like boy would despise buns, when I hear 
him not far off. Again the cry of ‘‘ Cree-ses ! ” 
answers his loud “ War-ter ! ” and then two voices 
together—one a thin treble and the other a husky 
tenor—^join in “ Young war-ter-creeses ! ” 

“Hallo, Betsy, how’ve you got on says my 
young friend ; and here, coming across the road, 
is a girl, who also carries a basket, in which two 
bunches of cresses only are left. 

“ Pretty nigh sold out, Bob,” she says, as she 
looks at me, wondering what I have to do with it. 

“ This here’s Betsy,” says Bob ; “ my sister she 
is, and we ’re pardners we are. I cries, don’t you 
see, becos she hasn’t the voice for it, whereas I’ve 
been a barker.” 

“ A barker 1 —What’s a barker ? ” 

■ “Well, that’s what we used to call it. Father, 
you see, was in the line—a greengrocer with a reg’- 
lar beat—what you might call a coster, you know, 
only he had his reg’lar customers, and a donkey and 
cart; and I used to walk o’ the other side and cry, 

‘ Yer yar ! sum-mer cab-bidge ! Col-li-flow-^r 

What a voice- that boy has ! It’s enough to 
rouse the whole street. 

“ That’s barkin’—that is,” he says, with a grin, 
but his face falls again into a gloomy expression. 

“ Father had to give it up through-” 

“Now, Bob,” says the shrill voice of Betsy, 
“ don’t you go for to say anything against father.” 

“Who’s agoing to says Bob. “ He give it up 
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through not bein’ a teetotaller soon enough, then, 
come. He couldn’t help it becos he’d had some 
money to buy the donkey of another man that wasn’t 
a teetotaller neither, and the money got spent and 
the donkey had to be sold when times was bad, 
and except for mother’s mangle we should have had 
precious little.” 

“ Yes; but we’re doin’ better now, ain’t we. 
Bob?” squeaked Betsy. 

“ Well, we tries to, and if father could only get 
back a donkey there’s no knowin’ what we might 
do. You see, sir, you was askin’ about the water- 
creese trade. Father, of course, showed us how 
we could go and buy : and every morning in the 
spring and summer we go, or at least one of us 
does, to Stonecutter Street, close by the Holborn 
Viduck [he meant Viaduct], and leading to Farrin’- 
don Market. That’s were the growers send their 
creeses fresh cut from the beds. The water-creese 
beds is in all sorts o’ places where there’s ponds, 
or at least running water : down at Wandsworth 
there’s some, and at Deptford, and father says they 
used to be much nearer—at Hackney at a place 
called Morning Lane, where it’s all built over now, 
but where the best brown creeses used to grow in 
Hackney brook. Well, when the carts comes in, 
at half-past six or seven, the salesman begins to 
sell off the creeses in lots, shillingsworths and six- 
penn’orths, and such like, and sometimes he favours 
a reg’lar customer with a extra han’ful for the money. 
Whether or not, when you’ve got your lot the first 
thing you have to do is to sort ’em into penny or 
sometimes ha’penny bunches, and tie ’em round 
with strips o’ bass, which you gets in the market, 
too. By the time you’ve done that you’re pretty 
cold, and if you’ve got a penny you ain’t long 
findin’ the coffee-stall, and if you haven’t you get 
home as quick as you can to see whether there’s a 
slice left of yesterday’s loaf. Mother’s been obliged 
sometimes to have loaves from the parish—eighteen- 
pence a week and two loaves they allowed her—but 
you see father don’t like that, and father now’s got 
a board out in ,front of our house and gets in a 
stock of taters and carrots and such like to set up 
in the greengrocery, and mother’s getting a little 
washing and ironing as well as mangling, becos 
father can take it home, don’t you see ; and Betsy 
and me’s handiest in the water-creese sellin’, but 
she ain’t strong in the voice—are you, Betsy ?—so 
we works it like this : she takes one side of the 
street and I take the other, and I cries for both, 
‘Young wa—ter-cree—ee — ee—ses!’ We do pretty 
well some days, and there’s eight-and-sixpence put 
by at home, sir, towards the new donkey. Thankee, 
sir, oh, thankee. Yes, if you would like to come 
and see us it’s Marquis’s Rents, Mile End Road.” 
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Marquis’s Rents is not at all the kind of place 
many people would like to live in, but it is wonderful 
what may be done to make even a dull, dingy place 
pleasant if people will only try. Perhaps turning a 
mangle would not be the best way of improving the 
temper of a cross, surly man or boy, but 1 was 
quite surprised, when 1 accepted Bob’s invitation 
and called to see him one evening, to hear 
him singing away as though he liked it. The 
mangle, with its great heavy weights on the part 
that ran along over 
the folded linen and 
pressed it smooth, 
rumbled and creaked 
a good deal, but Bob’s 
voice rose above the 
din as he sang, and a 
canary that hung at 
the window in a cage 
began to sing too, as 
I opened the door and 
found myself in a 
warm room, where a 
tidy - looking woman 
was at work ironing 
nicely-washed articles 
of clothing. There was 
a great smell of burn¬ 
ing— caused by the 
scorching of a pad of 
flannel on which the 
hot flat-irons were 
rubbed clean before 
being used—and there 
was also a peculiar 
scent of turnips and 
of wall-flowers, which 
seemed to come from 
the back kitchen. 

Bob looked up and nodded, but kept on turning 
away at the wheel of the mangle, and presently 
Betsy came in with a great tin teapot, and four 
mugs, and a basin of sugar, and then a stout- 
built man in a sleeved waistcoat and tight cord 
trousers brought in a loaf and some plates and a 
lump of butter on a dish. 

“ This is the gentleman as said he’d come and 
see us, father,” said Bob. 

Bob’s mother had put aside the irons, placed the 
smooth, warm linen articles on a small clothes- 
horse that stood before the fire, and pushed back the 
table till it stood under the window, where a row of 
flower-pots, each of which held a blooming plant, 
stood on the sill. There was quite a comfortable 
look about the room. A gaily-painted American 
clock ticked over the mantelpiece ; three or four 


coloured prints in deal frames were on the walls ; 
a fiddle hung on a nail in the recess, where, on the 
top of a dwarf cupboard, was the model of a ship 
in full sail, and a number of pretty sea-shells, some 
of them mottled pink and white, others of curious 
shape, and a whole row of them gleaming like 
pearls. 

‘‘My grandfather followed the sea, you must 
know, sir,” said Bob’s mother, noticing that I liad 
been looking at these ornaments. “ These shells 

was my mother’s, and 
they came to me when 
we was married; didn’t 
they, Robert ? ” she 
added, turning to her 
husband. 

“They did so,” re¬ 
plied Robert, touching 
his forehead with his 
finger, which was his 
way of making a bow; 
“ and here they’ve 
been, and here they 
will be, for nobody 
won’t eat ’em, not even 
the donkey — which, 
sir, thankin’ of you 
kindly for what you 
give to young Bob 
there. A donkey we’ve 
got, and to-morrow 1 
starts afresh to market. 
Perhaps you’d like to 
see him.” 

As an introduction 
to the donkey was 
the real object of 
my visit, I complied, 
and was soon in the 
back kitchen, where at this moment the stone floor 
was covered with carrots, turnips,potatoes,cabbages, 
and onions, ready, as Bob’s father said, to be set 
out on a stall in the Mile End Road when it was 
dark enough to light up a naphtha lamp, and people 
were coming out to buy something for supper. 
The back kitchen led into a small yard, and on 
one side of the yard was a small shed, and from the 
shed we presently heard such a tremendous braying 
that I was obliged to cover my ears. 

“ Smells the carrots, he does, sir,” said Robert, 
opening the door of the shed. Bob and Betsy had 
now come out, and we all stood admiring the new 
donkey—a capital fellow, of a nice mouse-grey 
colour, with a dark face and a bright eye, and a tail 
that whisked in a way that showed he had never 
been cruelly treated. Thomas Archer. 
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OUR SAILOR CAT. 


A STORY OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 



HE was a sailor cat indeed, and it 
was a sailor who first brought her 
on board. When our steamer was 
lying at her pier in the North River 
at New York, taking in cargo, one 
of our men, who had been ashore 
with a message, came back with a little 
grey-and-white kitten in his arms, woe¬ 
fully thin, and with its poor little furry 
coat sadly soiled with dirt and grease. But even 
in this dismal plight it had not lost all its fun, for it 
was making play with its tiny fore-paws at the 
ends of the sailor’s shaggy red beard, to honest 
Jack’s intense delight. 

‘‘Where did you pick that Harris?” asked 
the third officer. 

“Well, your honour,” said Jack Harris, touching 
his hat with a grin, “ seems to me she must have 
left her ship and gone to look out for another, .for 
I found her tramping about the dock yonder, and 
mewing as if she was a-callin’ out for somebody to 
show her the road. So I thinks to myself as how 
we’ve lots o’ rats aboard the old craft, and She’ll 
be able to pick up a decent livin’ there ; and I calls 
to her, and she comes and reports herself at once, 
and here she is.” 

Here she was, sure enough ; and as Jack ended 
his story she chimed in with a plaintive little 
“ Me-ow ! ” which said, as plainly as ever any cat 
spoke yet, “ I’m very cold and very hungry, and I 
do wish somebody would take me below and give 
me some food ! ” 

But she had not long to wait. Half an hour later 
she was the best-fed cat in that part of New York, 
and that night, instead of cowering behind a log or 
an empty barrel, with the keen wind cutting right 
through her, she lay snugly curled up on her new 
master’s broad breast, with a good warm blanket 
drawn over them both. 

Of course, the first thing to do with an adopted 
cat is to give it a name, and Jack Harris, who was 
a bit of a wag in his way, and a great admirer of 
the monster elephant which was just then making 
such a stir in New York, christened his new pet 
“Jumbo.” 

Jumbo soon became the pet of the whole crew, 
and of the passengers too, when they came on board, 
a few days later, for the voyage back to England. 
Before we were half-way across to Liverpool, the 
scraps of meat, cake, or sweet biscuit, and bits of 
white bread soaked in milk, which were being 
constantly given her by one and another, had made 


her look as round as a plum. The ladies were never 
tired of stroking her soft fur and admiring her 
dainty white paws (which were now as spotless as 
snow, for puss seemed to think it due to her 
improved circumstances to keep herself as neat 
as possible), while the children romped all day 
with this new playmate, who seemed to enjoy the 
sport quite as much as themselves. 

But Jumbo was not content with mere play, 
though every one was ready to give her enough of 
it ; for the cabin-boy never passed her without 
throwing a piece of paper for her to run after, and 
the stewards, when off duty, were always ready for 
a game with her. She seemed to think herself 
bound to do something in return for the general 
kindness, and did her best (as Jack Harris often 
remarked, with a broad grin) to “work her passage.” 
Whenever any of the crew went aloft to hoist or 
take in sail, Jumbo was seen clawing her way up 
the shrouds, as if to help them, to the unbounded 
delight of the sailors, who would call out to her to 
lay hold of this rope or that, just as if she under¬ 
stood them. The moment three or four blue-jackets 
came aft to make fast a sheet or haul taut a 
weather-brace, the kitten was on the spot, watching 
the proceedings as keenly as if she had the entire 
charge of them, and answering the lusty “ Yo- 
' heave-ho !” of the men with a brisk little mew, 
which seemed to say, “ Be smart, my boys ! I’m 
looking at you ! ” 

But Jack Harris was still her chief favourite, 
and whenever it came to his turn to stand at the 
bow and keep watch, there was Jumbo going 
ceaselessly backward and forward, with her tail 
erect and her little grey head cocked knowingly 
on one side, as if watching over Jack’s safety ; and 
every now and then she would halt in her walk to 
rub herself against his great thick sea-boots, and 
purr approvingly. 

“Jack’s mother’s a-lookin’ after him,” said some 
of the men when they saw this ; but Jack stopped 
them short at once. 

“ Laugh at 7/ze as much as you like, boys,” said 
he, “ but no joking about my mother. She was a 
good mother to me till she got laid up with 
rheumatism, and crippled so that she hasn’t put 
foot out o’ bed this three year and more. That 
ain’t nothin’ to laugh at, anyhow.” 

And there were no more jokes about Jack’s 
mother after that. 

On the eighth night of the voyage (by which 
time we were getting pretty close to the west coast 
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of Ireland) the stars looked dim and 'watery, and a 
low bank of cloud began to rise to windward of us, 
just between sea and sky. 

The older sailors shook their heads, and foretold 
“ dirty weather.’’ 

The prophecy was not long of coming true. 
During the night not a few of the passengers were 
aroused by being tossed and banged about in their 
berths like peas in a rattle ; and when morning 
came, the sea was white with foaming waves as far 
as eye could reach, while a strong head-wind, 
howling through the great skeleton of the rigging 
(for every sail had been taken in), sent a perfect 
cataract of water swirling over the deck of the 
labouring steamer at every plunge. 

Toward afternoon the wind chopped round 
suddenly, and came right upon the starboard 
quarter, stirring up a cross-sea, which flung the 
great ship about like a toy. Nearly all the pas¬ 
sengers had gone below, and the few who remained 
on deck buttoned their waterproofs, and held tightly 
on by anything they could seize. 

Jack Harris had shut up his cat below, but poor 
puss must have managed to escape somehow, for 


all at once a shrill cry was heard, and there was 
Jumbo clinging to the binnacle-rail, tangled by a 
rope-lashing that had got twisted round her by the 
wind, with a great mountain of a wave coming 
right down upon her. 

Half a dozen men sprang towards the spot, but 
Jack was foremost; and he had just reached his 
little pet, when down came the great wave upon 
them both. Instantly the whole after-deck was 
one roaring, foaming waterfall, the flying spray of 
which completely blinded every one for a moment. 
But when it cleared, there stood our brave Jack, 
dripping, bruised, and bleeding from a terrible cut 
on the forehead, but with his little favourite safe in 
his arms ; and as he came back with her, such a 
cheer went up as the old ship had not heard for 
many a day. 

“ Let’s send round the hat for him,” cried one of 
the passengers. 

And the hat was sent round, so successfully that ' 
Jack got enough money to give his poor old sick 
mother a very snug Christmas, and to leave some¬ 
thing over for himself and Jumbo, who was his 
mother’s pet ever after. David Ker. 



WHAT DICK AND HARRY DID. 


HAT is your idea of perfect 
happiness, I wonder? I will 
tell you mine. To be a duck 
on a fine hot May morning, 
and run, no, waddle down to 
the water, and after a little 
run go splish, splash into it. 
You see there is no pleasure 
even to a duck in swimming about 
in a pond on a cold winter day, 
(supposing a thick surface of ice 
does not cover the water, and make 
such swimming impossible), and so 
for some months half the pleasure of 
a duck’s life is gone, and the creature 
can only waddle about the yard— 
suffering from a sad sense of in¬ 
feriority to the hens and cocks that 
hop and' run and strut so briskly. But when 
the sun rises cloudless in a May sky then the 
ducks have their turn, and can laugh at the 
fowls that only strut or fly. Down they go to 
the pond, a whole family of them perhaps, father, 
mother, and ever so many young ducklings, and 
even as they go the cocks and hens fancy they still 
have the advantage of them, and may sneer at 
their waddling gait. Wait a minute, cocks and 


hens, see how the waddling creatures glide off with 
easy grace on the surface of the smooth water, see 
how they flutter their feathers about and splash 
delicious fountains over themselves as they do so. 
Who can enjoy the heat of a summer day like a 
duck? Not you, you poor things hopping about on 
gravel, shut up perhaps in a poultry-yard, with a 
distant glimpse of the cool fresh lakelet, on which 
the proud happy ducks freely disport themselves. 

Alas, all enjoyment is liable to be interrupted, 
even that of a duck, on a May morning, when he 
has just taken to the water. 

We all know what the frogs said to the boys, 
and many a duck has had cause to repeat the same 
with that most sorrowful of quacks—a duck’s sigh. 

But before I tell you what Dick and Harry did 
(alas, for all birds, not only for ducks, that there are 
so many Dicks and Harrys in the world !), you may 
like to hear what little Dora Praed’s feelings were 
about ducks. 

She was a very dear wee child of six years old, 
with the most comfortable fat round face you can 
imagine, a pair of innocent blue eyes, and a sweet 
little cherry-red button of a mouth. She was a 
very good little girl too. 

But she had one very earnest wish, so earnest 
that it might almost be called a passionate wish, 
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and as it had never been granted, and as there did not seem a chance that it ever would be 
granted, it did sometimes make her feel a trifle low. 

You will never guess what this wish was, so I think I had better tell you. 

It was to have a duck of her own. 

She would look out of the nursery window and stand in the flower-garden, and 
see Mr. and Mrs. Duck, and all the little Masters and Misses Duckling, waddling 
down to the pond, rushing splish, splash into the water, and then swimming away 
on the top of it with that lordly air of possession so characteristic of the duck 
when it has changed its land-waddle into its water-swim, and she 
would fix her wide-opened innocent blue eyes on them, clasp her little 
hands, and say very earnestly, “ Oh, that I had a duck of my own ! 
Oh, that I had a duck of my own ! ” 

Dick and Harry were fond of ducks also, uncommonly 
fond, but then it was in their own way, and not in little 
Dora’s, and their way was this. They liked to go down to 
the water’s edge, and to pick up stones and fling the 
stones down in among the rushes, to frighten the old 
ducks away from their nests, if there chanced to be 
any nests there, with old ducks sitting on their 
treasures within them. And 
then if there were, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Duck left their 
home duties, and swam af- 
righted away, Dick 
and Harry would 
laugh at all their 
fussy splashes as 
they went, and 
would send 
stones whiz¬ 
zing after 
them, before 
they them- 
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selves rushed down in among the rushes to find the nests, and then afterwards carry the eggs 
away as trophies. 

All, that was not the way in which little Dora loved ducks. 

‘‘ Green grow the rushes, oh ! ” sang Harry one fine May morning. “ Come along, Dick, my boy ; 
let’s go down among them and hunt for ducks’ eggs.’’ 

No sooner said than done. Who so willing as Dick? To be sure he had a lesson to learn. He had 
been turned back in school and given a task to bring home with him, a fate that often befell Master 
Dick ; but what of that ? The lesson-book was gleefully thrown to the other end of the room—the 
task could be learned at any time according to his view of the subject, while the fine weather was 
far better employed in chivying ducks than in study. 

So off rushed the two boys, as pert as sparrows, as joyous as skylarks, and as busy as bees, 
down to the pond, with the blue sky over their heads, and the spring breezes fluttering round 
them, only stopping now and again to pick up a particularly tempting stone that lay on their way. 

Little Dora was in the garden as full of joy and business as they were, for with her she had taken her 
mamma’s basket and her mamma’s umbrella, out of which two articles she had often and often got 
not a little pleasure. 

^^May I take them, mamma ; may I just this once?” shje had asked, in her eager way, as if everything 
in the world depended on her wish of the moment being granted. 

“I can’t think what you want with them, Dora,” mamma replied, laughing; “look at the sky. Is 
there a cloud? You don’t expect it to rain, do you?” 

“ Mamma,” answered Dora, very gravely, “ I take them to market. I am a market- 
woman. I have beautiful things in my basket to sell, and I must have an umbrella. 

I couldn’t go to market without an umbrella. Could I, mamma?” 

“ And who buys your goods, Dora ? ” 

“Sometimes the robins do, mamma. If my stall is under the chestnut the robins 
always come and perch, and hop, and look. And now and then a bee or a butterfly. 

Once the sweetest, sweetest little bit of a blue butterfly perched for minutes and 
minutes on the handle, and bought them all. He did indeed, mamma ; and 
when nobody comes, not even an ant, then I drag Neptune up and make him lie 
beside the basket, and he is the market-woman, and / am the customer ; 
and we have such talks—you can’t think what bargains he 
makes ; he is very particular about farthings. Oh, mamma, do 
let me have the basket and the umbrella; it is such a fine day! ” 

Mamma consented, and happy Dora ran out into the 
garden with her basket and umbrella, and became 
as she did so the busiest and most important of 
market-women. 

She had a very pleasant interview with a 
robin, who, though hard to please, flew away 
quite satisfied with his purchases at last. A 
large brown butterfly, with yellow marks on 
his wings, praised her goods, and regretted 
that he had left his purse behind him, and 
an angry bee scolded her and made a great 
noise about her asking too much, and she 
was just wondering what would happen 
next when her two brothers appeared in 
the garden running 
helter skelter down 
to the pond 
at the bot¬ 
tom of the 
field. Here 
then was 
a chance of 
actual cus- 
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toniers. Boys ! better even than birds, butterflies, 
or bees; and yet Dora knew how her brothers often 
despised her amusements as “girl’s plays,’’ and 
that it was just a chance whether a thick-booted 
foot did not kick over basket and umbrella, instead 
of its owner stopping for a moment to tease 
her under the guise of a customer. Still there was 
the chance, and the latter possibility was too 
delightful to be disregarded. 

“ Oh, Dick ! oh, Harry ! ” cried little Dora, “ I’m 
a market-woman. Don’t you see my umbrella.? 
Do buy something. Here is such beautiful butter, 
only four-and-ninepence a pound, and water-cresses 
at sixpence a dozen.” 

“We*ll get you eggs for nothing apiece; come 
along, little market-woman, and have a shy at the 
ducks,” cried breathless Dick, and without even 
stopping long enough to overthrow the basket, the 
boys continued their race to the pond as fast as 
their legs could carry them, heedless of Dora’s 
piteous entreaty— 

“ Oh, don’t shy at the ducks ! don’t shy at 
the ducks ! ” 

At the edge of the water they were as happy as 
kings. Stone after stone skimmed along in among 
the rushes, and at last one flung by Harry’s 
triumphant hand came down plump into a nest, 
and flurried the old birds so much that in one 
instant they were hurrying and skurrying out into 
the water and yards away, followed by a whole 
salute of congratulatoiy stones sent after them ; and 
at the same moment, with many a piteous little 
tweak and tweak, out of the nest scrambled a 
small wounded duckling, making sorrowful and 
unsuccessful efforts to struggle along, and at last 
giving even them up, and lying a miserable little 
creature on the grass, unable to help itself, and 
hopeless of help from any one else. 

Poor little duckling, help is sometimes very near 
when it is least expected. After a moment’s 
thought Dora had run after her brothers down 
towards the pond. She did not go as fast as 
they did, or nearly as fast. In the first place, you 
see, their legs were very much longer than hers 
were, and in the second they were not carrying 
a large umbrella in one hand and a basket in the 
other, as she was. 

But fast or slow she reached the pond just as the 
poor little duckling, giving up all hope, uttered 
a last prolonged melancholy twe—ak, and laid 
flat on its back, cast up its despairing eyes to 
the sky. 

No words of mine can describe Dora’s feelings 
when she beheld this sight. Down went basket 
and umbrella, and the next instant the melancholy 
little creature was in her small eager.hands and 
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clasped to her kind breast, while she looked down 
on it through many tears of mingled pity and 
delight. 

Then she saw where it was hurt, and, taking her 
handkerchief out of her pocket, tied up the 
wounded limb, uttering caressing little sounds and 
words as she did so. 

Happy comfortable little duckling! the pain went 
out of his leg under those tender touches, his ruffled 
feathers smoothed themselves, light came back into 
his eyes. I am sure he would have laughed if he 
could, but as he could not he looked thankfully up 
into the small sweet face bent over him and said 
“ Quack.” 

But such a quack as it was ! Dora instantly 
understood all he meant to convey by it, and while 
she kissed the soft little head in an ecstasy of joy, 
felt that a loving compact had been entered into 
between them quite as much on duckling’s side as 
on hers. 

Back to the house she rushed, bearing her 
precious treasure close to her breast, and leaving 
the basket and umbrella, once so dearly loved, 
forgotten on the grass behind her. 

“ Oh, mamma, mamma, it is my own, it is my 
very own! May71^t it be mine ? ” she cried, breath¬ 
less, and while mamma pitied the poor duckling and 
said certainly he should belong to Dora, and be 
her very own, she suddenly stopped in what she 
was saying, and gave a little scream. 

Dora looked hastily over her shoulder to see 
what it was that had so astonished and dismayed 
her mother, and there she beheld a wonderful sight 
indeed. 

Two dreadful little figures all mud and wet, with 
two heads at the top of them, the hair on which 
was covered and lost in crowns of slush that lay 
thickly thereon, and from them oozed and streamed 
over two wretched little faces. 

And these unfortunate beings were Dick and 
Harry, who had come to grief, Dick having over¬ 
balanced himself and pitched headlong into the 
pond, where Harry had bravely followed and 
rescued him. 

But it takes a good deal to hurt a schoolboy, and 
neither of ours was one bit the worse for his mud 
bath. 

The umbrella and basket were brought back safe 
and sound, and proved of the greatest use to Dora 
through that happy summer, for long after Duckie 
(as she called her duckling), was quite recovered, 
and could run about on his lame leg as well as 
ever, did his devoted mistress day after day take 
him about the garden and show him all the flowers 
and shrubs, sitting at his ease in the basket, while 
she held the umbrella over his head. E. A. H. 
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HOURS WITH SOME WONDERFUL WORKERS. 

THE CLOCK-MAKER. 


HIS time we will ramble 
among the clock-makers, 
and learn what we can of 
the “how and why ” of the 
useful friends they provide 
us with; for a clock is a 
friend to most folk, telling 
them what time to be 
astir, and off to school or business, and giving 
its cue to the whole household. Charles Dickens 
wrote about “ my old cheerful companion the clock. 
How can I ever convey to others the idea of the 
comfort and consolation that this old clock has been 
for years to me? What other thing that has not life 
could cheer me as it does ? How often I have sat 
in the long winter evenings, feeling society in its 
cricket voice! How often in the summer twilight, 
when my thoughts have wandered back to a 
melancholy past, has its regular whisperings re¬ 
called me to the calm and peaceful present I How 
often in the dead tranquillity of night has its bell 
broken the oppressive silence, and seemed to give 
me assurance that the old clock was still on guard 
at my chamber door ! ” 

Clerkenwell was at one time the place we should 
have visited, yet no one man attempts to make all 
the different parts of a clock, or a watch either; 
for, after all, a clock and a watch are very near 
relations. Many a time if a person asks “What’s 
o’clock?” meaning, “What is the hour?” you pull out 
your watch to answer ; therefore a watch is a 
portable clock, and a very old invention too. The 
earliest were made in Nuremberg, and called 
“ Nuremberg living eggs,” because they were egg- 
shaped, and considered very wonderful—almost 
living things, and because they struck the time of 
their own accord. It has happened that thieves who 
stole these “eggs” were detected by their suddenly 
making themselves heard in the places where they 
were hidden, which must have been very awkward 
and astonishing.. Then a clock was an unrealised 
wonder; but in these later days there are so 
many kinds of timepieces, that when we ask the 
clock-makers—they are quite distinct from watch¬ 
makers—to show us their work, they bring out such a 
variety that we are quite bewildered, and can scarcely 
believe that the difference, after all, lies a great deal 
in appearances. There is the good old-fashioned, 
wheezy Dutch clock for cottage and kitchen, chains, 
and weights, and big wheels, and all, worth just a 
few shillings; and there is the handsome regulator, 
worth ever so many pounds, and accurate enough 


to set the often untrustworthy church clock by; 
then there is the noisy little cuckoo clock in the 
nursery, and the heavy, round-faced, sober, eight-day 
clock in the hall, that belonged to our ancestors, and 
goes as well as ever; there are bracket-clocks for 
the staircase, and fine silvery, chiming, slow-going 
gilt French clocks for the drawing-room ; and even 
a little portable brass-cased thing for travelling, and 
tell-tale clocks for factories ; besides which there 
are even magnetic clocks, with which, however, we 
have nothing to do here. 

There are a good many “ handy ” schoolboys, who 
think they know all about works, and are fond 
of trying their skill on anything of the kind that 
goes wrong about the house. They set to the task 
gaily, and get the thing to pieces easily enough ; 
but then comes the difficulty. The parts will not 
quite fit again somehow, even though it should 
have been one of those delightful “ skeleton 
clocks,” with every bit of its shining mechanism 
so plainly visible that it looked the easiest thing 
in the world to adjust it properly—and so it is to 
those who know how. But oh ! for the trouble¬ 
some muddle his inexperienced fingers get into ; 
and no wonder. 

It takes a good many workers to turn out a com¬ 
plete clock, for in it are sundry plates, pillars, and 
wheels. It employs a brass-foiinde)'^ whose business 
it is to cast them and pass the wheels on to the 
cutter^ who cuts the neat little teeth round them, 
while perhaps the sjnith is busy forging necessary 
iron and steel works ; then there is a bell-fou7ider 
casting bells, and a dial-pamter painting the 
enamelled dial—or “face,” as we call it—of our time- 
teller : and this, I need not remark, must be most 
accurately done, or it will contradict everything 
and everybody; then comes the spmiier of gut^ 
who makes the line for the weight, and the fi7iishe7'^ 
whose careful and practised fingers puts all these 
things together; and finally, the casc-77iaker and 
mounter, who mounts the whole according to its 
purpose. 

Our guide takes us round the big show-room, 
and points out the great variety of cases in which 
a clock may be fitted—ormolu, bronze, marble, 
stained wood, ebony : all are there ; the case-maker 
will suit you, whether with “ kitchen,” or “ library,” 
or stately “public office”; out-of-door or turret 
clocks are not his concern. 

But “ what ” is the difference between a watch 
and a clock ? you ask: Well, the one great difference 
is that most clocks will not go unless they stand firmly 
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in an upright position, and a watch will tick away all 
right enough under your pillow, or upside down in 
your pocket, or flat on the table. “ But why is 
this ? ” you want to know ; and our guide, opening 
a clock and his watch, proceeds to point out and 
explain: showing us that the pendulum and 
weight in most clocks must hang straight down. 
“ Why ? ” Why, because they arc kept motive by 
gravity,’’ the strange force that draws everything 
earthward ; but as the watch, which has to be 
tumbled about any way, cannot work with pen¬ 
dulum or weight, it has instead a fine chain 
attached to a brass cone and a large wheel—the 
/usee—thQ other end to a brass barrel^ in which is 
coiled the long narrow steel main-spring^ which 
regulates the wheels of a watch as the pendulum 
does those of a clock. 

We have only visited the clock-makers of our own 
land, but we should find them busy at their useful 
work in France, and especially Germany. America 
turns out both clocks and watches at an exceed¬ 
ingly cheap rate. At one time a very great number 
came from Switzerland. Not ten years ago it was 
reckoned that over twelve thousand persons 
obtained their living by this industry in what was 
called the clock-making district of the Black Forest. 


These workers excel in carving the pinewood frame^ 
works of the pretty “cuckoo clocks,” which they 
fashion out of hard logs with a hand-knife, orna¬ 
menting them with wonderfully artistic ornaments, 
foliage, or birds, and leaves and fir branches, gene¬ 
rally inventing all sorts of pretty rustic designs as 
they go on. To some this artistic work seems to 
come quite naturally—a gift passing from father to 
son ; others study it while young at the Government 
schools in the larger towns. No wonder there are 
wooden clocks in almost every house in this part 
of the world, and a constant popping out of tiny 
birds, and a slamming-to of small snapping door.s, 
and a steady wagging of pendulums, the tick- 
tacking of which remind one of the old days when 
Galileo sat in the solemn Cathedral of Pisa, and 
watched with observant eyes the slow swinging of 
the little lamp above which suggested them: at least, 
so story tells, and I, for one, love to believe ; for 
why should we not believe that so simple a thing 
suggested such a valuable idea ? Fact or no, it may 
suggest to some of us to keep our eyes open and 
be awake to the simplest thing going on about 
us, for by so doing we may be serving genera¬ 
tions yet to come, and leaving footprints on the 
sands of time. C. L. Mat^aux. 


GOSSIPS. 



N neighbouring styes two gossips 
dwelt. 

And in the farmyard scandal 
dealt. 

Wasting the precious hours each 
day 

In foolish way. 

Though each had duties without 
end — 

Her litter of young pigs to tend — 
Yet each could find full time to chat 
Of this and that. 


Domestic cares their vain pretence, 
They’d stand and gossip o’er the fence. 
Recounting all their neighbours’ losses. 
And faults and crosses. 


But while they talked they had no fears 
Of “ little pitchers with long ears,” 

Or else they thought their idle chatter 
Would never matter. 


But they were wrong, as they found out. 
When their small pigs could run about ; 


For each repeated every word 
That he had heard. 

Imagine, then, the mischief done 
Throughout the yard, when every one 
Heard what the old pigs with their chatter 
Had dared to scatter. 

Horses and dogs, poultry and cattle, 

All suffered through this tittle-tattle. 

And heard how they had been maligned 
With words unkind. 

And the result was well deserved. 

For the two chattering pigs were served 
As gossips should be, you will own : 

Just left alone. 

Left in their styes with none to hear them, 
With none to speak to or to cheer them, 
With not a friend to say “ Good morning,” 
With nought but scorning, 

’Tis said they very soon repented — 

(At the first signs their friends relented) — 
And now from them is never heard 

An unkind word. G. V 
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MADGE’S FALL. 



^OUSIN, you’ll be very sorry for 
this to-morrow,” and Phil 
Barton pulled his cap over 
his eyes, thrust his hands 
into his pockets, and 
marched away very in¬ 
dignantly, leaving his 
cousin Madge standing 
on the lawn, not knowing 
whether to laugh or to 
cry. 

“ Phil is always saying 
I shall be very sorry to¬ 
morrow, when it’s him¬ 
self that ought to be sorry. 
He teases me till he makes me cross, and then says 
it’s all 7 ny fault,” Madge said to herself, as she 
threw down her tennis racquet and made her way 
slowly towards the orchard, in an opposite direc¬ 
tion to that taken by Philip. 

‘‘ I’m sure I shan’t be sorry, and I shan’t play 
with him any more ; he’s not half so nice as Bert 
and Harry ; ” and then Madge got into the swing 
and tried to . amuse herself alone. But it was 
rather stupid playing all by herself on that bright 
sunny day, and she soon got tired of it; even 
Cousin Philip was better than no one, and she be¬ 
gan to glance round in search of him. At last she 
saw him seated on the wire fence that separated 
the lawn from the green field where the cows were 
grazing, and where Bustle, Madge’s pony, stood 
rubbing his nose against the nose of another pony 
in the field beyond. 

“ Philip, papa says we’re not to climb on the 
fence,” Madge cried, drawing near. “Do come 
down, please.” 

Phil slid down, and looked defiantly from under 
the peak of his cap. 

“I guess I’ll be glad enough to go home to 
America, where I can sit on the fence all day if I 
want to,” he said, in a very injured tone. “ I expect 
you’ll tell Uncle Harry if I go into the field ? ” 

“ Papa said you mustn’t go,” Madge answered; 
“but I never tell tales. Cousin Phil: it’s mean.” 

A little snort was Phil’s only answer, as he stood 
with his hands in his pockets looking round for 
something to do. He didn’t want to play ball, or 
tennis, or swing, or run races, or gather fruit in the 
orchard ; he was in a mood for grumbling and 
teasing, and finding fault with everything at Rose- 
mount, and with his Cousin Madge in particular. 

Phil was an American little boy, and this was his 
first visit to England ; he had come with his papa 


.and mamma to see his Uncle Harry, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Barton had gone on to Paris, leaving Phil 
with his uncle and aunt, and Cousin Madge, at 
Rosemount. 

Just at first it was very pleasant, and Madge 
thought her American cousin much nicer than 
either Bert or Harry, her English cousins ; but as 
soon as Philip began to feel at home he showed 
Madge that he had a very decided inclination for 
having his own way. He would not learn the 
games Madge played, and Madge did not care 
about his games, so that the greater part of their 
time was spent in quarrelling and making up again: 
Phil telling Madge “she’d be very sorry to-morrow,” 
Mabel stoutly asserting that she had nothing to be 
sorry about. After lingering near the fence for a 
few minutes in ominous silence, Phil looked up 
suddenly. 

“Say, cousin, let’s go to the candy-store,” he cried, 
pulling some pennies from his pocket. “ I haven’t 
had any candy for such a time. Come along ! ” and 
he put his arm round her neck, and pulled her with 
him. 

“ Mamma said we weren’t to leave the grounds,’' 
Madge ventured to say; but Phil was already half¬ 
way down the avenue, and Madge was soon run¬ 
ning after him. 

The village in which the “candy-store” was 
situated was quite half a mile from Rosemount, and 
long before they reached it Madge was quite out of 
breath ; whereupon sitting down on a stone by the 
roadside, she refused to go a single step farther. 

“ I can’t. Cousin Phil; my feet ache so, and I 
have a pain here,” pressing her hand to her side; 
“ and it’s so hot, and dusty, and mamma said we 
weren’t to go to the village, or go on the road at all. 
You always make me do naughty things, Phil.” 

“You’re a very disagreeable thing! and you’ll 
be very sorry for this to-morrow,” Phil cried. 
Then, in a more conciliatory voice, “ Say, Madge^ 
are you coming along to get the candy ” 

“I can’t,” poor little Madge cried, relenting at 
the first kind word. “ I am so tired, Phil.” 

“Then rest here, and I’ll go to the store and 
bring you some. I’ll not be long away ; but mind 
you don’t stir, or you shan’t have any.” 

“Aren’t you afraid to go by yourself, Phil?” 
Madge asked. 

“ I guess not. Only girls are afraid. American 
boys never are. But, Madge, aren’t you rested 
enough now to come along ? ” in a very coaxing tone, 
for when it came to the point, he did not altogether 
care about going along that lonely road by himself. 
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I can^t, Phil; Pm so tired, and I want to go 
home,” Madge said, her eyes filling with tears, for 
she did not want to be left alone either. “ Don’t 
mind the candy ; let’s go back again.” 

‘‘ Shan’t. I want some candy, and I mean to go to 
the store. You stay till I come along and I’ll give 
you some.” And without waiting for an answer, Phil 
turned his back on his little cousin, and ran away 
towards the village. 

Poor Madge felt very disconsolate sitting by 
herself on a stone by the roadside. The sun was 
pouring down on her, and great clouds of dust 
came sweeping along, nearly blinding and choking 
her. For about half an hour she waited patiently 
enough; and then she began to feel very anxious. 
Phil was such a long time away, and she was so 
hungry and thirsty, and hot, and sleepy, and alto¬ 
gether unhappy. At last she started up. “ I must 
find Cousin Phil, and bring him home. Mamma will 
be angry if we stay away so long and she hastened 
as quickly as possible down the white dusty road. 
Just as she entered the village she saw a crowd of 
persons gathered round some object. As she came 
nearer she saw it was a Punch and Judy show, and 
there, in the very front, stood Phil, lost in admiration 
and amazement. 

Madge managed to push her way through the 
crowd, and took hold of his hand, and very soon 
she was as much interested in the fun as himself. 
Phil had forgotten the candy, and Madge her 
fatigue, and when the show was all over, and the 
Punch and Judy man had shouldered his tent, they 
followed after him, admiring his beautiful little dog 
and wonderful drum. For a long time they followed 
on, hand in hand, forgetting, in their excitement, 
fatigue and hunger, and only wondering when the 
blue calico castle would be set up, and the fun 
commence again. But of a sudden the Punch and 
Judy man disappeared ; he went, with his dog and 
his drum and his castle, into a house where a great 
many people were standing round the door, and 
some sitting on benches under a large tree ; horses, 
waggons, and dogs were outside too, and everyone 
seemed to be talking loudly. 

Phil and Madge came to a standstill, and looked 
at each other, and then both looked round. It was 
quite a strange place ; the village was not in sight, 
neither was the church, nor the sharp gables of 
Rosemount. 

‘•I want to go home. Cousin Phil,” Madge 
whispered. 

“ And I’m very hungry,” Phil replied ; “ I want 
my dinner.” 

Madge wanted her dinner too, but there was no 
use in saying anything about it, so they turned back, 
as they thought, in the direction of the village. 


But in following the Punch and Judy man they 
had taken several turns they never noticed, and 
now going back, they were sorely puzzled by the 
number of roads and lanes they saw. But Madge 
went on as bravely as she could, though her little 
feet were aching and blistered, and her head ached 
dreadfully. She was making great haste, for the 
sun was setting, and she knew it would soon be 
dark, and there were some trees in the distance 
which she thought perhaps might belong to Rose- 
mount, when she suddenly tripped over a stone, 
and fell on her face. Phil uttered a loud cry, and 
tried to lift her up, but Madge lay quite still and 
helpless, with a little stream of blood trickling 
down her face. 

“ Madge, wake up, Madge ! ” he cried, in real 
alarm. ‘‘ Madge, you’ll be very sorry for this to¬ 
morrow.” 

Madge opened her eyes for a moment, and looked 
round with a strange expression, then her head fell 
back on Phil’s arm again, and she lay perfectly 
still. 

“ What shall I do ? ’* the poor little fellow cried, in 
terror. It’s all my fault. I made her come along, 
and now she’s dead, and I’m frightened.” For a 
moment he looked up and down the road in despair, 
for not a single person was in sight, and it was 
growing quite dusky. All was perfectly still. In 
a little while it would be dark and cold, and there 
lay poor Madge, dead, as Phil thought. At last he 
could not bear the silence and the gloom any longer, 
and he determined to run back to the house where 
he saw the people sitting under the trees. Some of 
them, he thought, would surely come and carry 
Madge home. He ran along quite heedlessly, his 
eyes blind with tears, his heart beating very fast, 
and his feet .stumbling at almost every step, and 
never looking where he was going, till he ran full 
against some person. 

Well, my little fellow, where are you going to 
at such a rate ? ” 

It was the Punch and Judy man, and Phil 
uttered a cry of joy. In a few words he told what 
had happened, and the man took him kindly by the 
hand. “ Come, cheer up ; things aren’t so bad,” he 
said. “ The little lady is only stunned, or in a faint, 
and it’s not so far to Rosemount from here across 
the fields.” 

Philip drew a deep breath of relief. If Madge 
had only fainted she would soon be all right again, 
and the Punch and Judy man would see them safe 
home. 

‘‘But it’s all my fault, and I’m very sorry,” he 
said aloud. “It was I made Madge come along ; 
it’s not her fault a bit.” 

The Punch and Judy man was glad to hear that 
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confession, and soon they reached the place where 
Madge was lying, still unconscious. 

‘‘ She’s dead ; I told you she was ! ” Phil cried, all 
his terror returning. “ Oh, what shall I do ? ” 

“Don’t fret, child, she’s only fainted;” but the 
man looked very grave as he lifted her into his 
arms, and laid her head very gently on his shoulder. 
“ Now then, come along,” he said, marching off at 
a great pace, and Phil followed, trembling. Across 
several fields and down a narrow green lane they 
went, until they reached the village, and in another 
moment Madge was lying on the sofa in Dr. 
Fairmount’s parlour, with the doctor bending over 
her, and Mrs. Fairmount bathing her cut forehead, 
while Jim, the doctor’s boy, was told to ride to Rose- 
mount, and tell Mr. and Mrs. Barton that Madge 
and Philip were found, and would be home safely 
in a little while. But in less than half an hour 
Madge’s mamma had come down with the carriage, 
and Madge, now conscious, was lying in her arms. 
The doctor had put a piece of plaster on her head, 
and Mrs. Fairmount had taken off her shoes and 
applied some cooling lotion to her blistered feet. 
Then she had some nice warm milk to drink, and 
felt altogether much more comfortable, only her 
head and limbs ached, and she felt sleepy. 

‘‘Please, Uncle Harry, I’m so sorry,” Phil 
cried, as soon as his uncle came in. “I made 
Madge come along, and I followed the Punch and 
Judy man. It’s all my fault.” 

“Well, since you confess your fault and arc 


sorry, I suppose I must forgive you,” Uncle Harry 
said gravely ; “ but you see, Phil, what comes of 
being disobedient. Suppose Madge had had to lie 
in the lane all night! You must promise never to 
venture outside the grounds again without leave.” 

“ Yes, uncle.” 

“And you mustn’t lead your little cousin into 
naughty ways either, Phil.” 

“Please, papa, don’t be cross with Cousin Phil; 
he’ll be very sorry to-morrow,” Madge said, raising 
her head from her mamma’s shoulder ; and Phil 
felt that it was now his turn for repentance. 

Then they all went home in the carriage together, 
and Phil’s nurse put him into a nice warm bath, and 
tucked him comfortably into his cot, after he had 
had his supper, and Madge slept in her mamma’s 
own room, and you may be sure the kind Punch and 
Judy man was not forgotten; and the next day they 
felt very little the worse for their adventure. During 
the remainder of his stay Phil never disobeyed his 
uncle and aunt, or teased his cousin; and now he’s 
gone back again to America with his own papa 
and mamma, having promised Uncle Piarry before 
going that whenever he felt he wanted to be 
naughty or disobedient, he would remember Cousin 
Madge’s fal\. 

And when next he told any of his little friends 
that they’d be “very sorry to-morrow,” Madge 
whispered slyly, “Take care. Cousin Phil, that you 
have not more reason to be sorry yourself.” And 
Phil promised that he would. H. J. B. H, 



MR. AND MRS. COCKCHAFER. 


T/n‘R. 


AND MRS. COCKCHAFER were walking out 
[ one day. 

In red and yellowish brown and green, all in their 
best array. 

\c A parasol had Mrs. C., of silk all edged with lace ; 

“ The sun she could not bear,” she said, “ that shone 
into her face.” 

Like train her gauzy wings she trailed, for ladies should 
be fine; 

Besides, both she and Mr. C. were going out to dine. 
They had not gone a hundred steps from their own leaf- 
crowned door 

When they espied a friend, and cried, “ Oh, dear me, 
what a bore ! ” 

But when they reached him thus they spoke, “This is a pleasure great ; 

How long it is since we have met, through some peculiar fate ! 

“Ah!” said the friend, who, while he spoke, shook hands with Mi. C., 

“ I was just coming in to take with you a cup of tea ; 

But you have chanced to speak too loud, and so I will not stay. 

Good-bye, good-bye ; of course you wish the bore to go away.” J. G. 
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Affectionate Eagles. 

Eagles hold the foremost place among birds of 
prey ; but though they are capable of carrying off 
different kinds of animals in the countries where 
they are found, it would appear that amongst them¬ 
selves they exhibit a good deal of tenderness, while 
it is alleged that they have refrained from devour¬ 
ing animals that were in a weakly condition. A 
labourer on an American farm saw a big eagle one 
day flutter over the barn-yard, evidently with an 
eye to business. The man at once procured a 
rifle, and shot at the intruder, breaking its wing. 
It flapped around in a helpless way, uttering cries 
of pain. Before firing again, the labourer noticed 
another eagle in the distance. It was evidently 
the mate of the wounded one. It came to the 
rescue in a moment. Seeing its mate could not 
escape, it took hold of it with its beak and claws, 
and flew off to the mountain-side, where it put 
down its burden. During the next seven days the 
farmer’s men noticed it carry food regularly to the 
disabled bird. Though both eagles could have 
been killed easily, the farmer gave positive instruc¬ 
tions that they were not to be molested, on account 
of the affection which had been manifested between 
them. 

A Tender and True Memorial. 

The superintendent of one of the street car rail¬ 
ways leading out of New York into the country, 
received a visit one day from a stranger, who 
turned out to be an officer in the army. He 
carried a box in his hand, and, after some hesita¬ 
tion and with much emotion, he told the superinten¬ 
dent that he had a favour to ask of him. “ I had 
a little boy,” he continued, “and I’ve lost him. 
He was all the world to me. When he was alive 
my wife used to search my pockets every night. 


and whatever loose change she found, she would 
put it away for the baby. Well, he’s gone. Here 
is the box. We talked the matter over, and came 
to the conclusion we could not do better than to 
bring the money to you to pay the fares of poor 
sick children out of town during the summer. It 
would please him to know that he is helping to 
save the lives of other poor children. As soon 
as the box is empty, we will fill it. While we live 
we’ll keep up the bank.” Since then the box has 
been twice emptied and filled, and hundreds of 
sick and dying children have been enabled to 
enjoy a brief time of happiness in the pure fresh air 
of the country, by means of this touching memorial 
of a little boy in whose name these deeds of loving 
kindness were done. 

The Work of a Railway Dog. 

In the early summer of i88i Mr. G. H. Curtiss, a 
railway agent in the south of England, was 
fortunate enough to save the life of a black retriever 
dog, which, not unnaturally, became attached to its 
rescuer. It was found to be an intelligent and well- 
trained animal, performing the usual tricks which 
all clever dogs perform—such as sitting up with 
pipe in mouth, holding a newspaper with glasses 
across its nose and cap on head, fetching shoes from 
a given room, “ carrying,” and the like. Before it 
settled down in its new home it used to examine the 
railway-carriages in search of its lost owner, and 
was even seen to get on to the engine, and thus 
proceed from station to station upon its mission. 
It occurred to its new master that so sensible a 
dog might be turned to some useful account, and 
accordingly a handsome brass collar and box with 
patent lock were obtained. On the former was 
inscribed “Railway Servants’ Dog, Brake,” and on 
the latter “ Widows’, Orphans’, and Sick Fund,” the 
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collar being fastened round the dog’s neck. Brake’s 
plan of action was very simple. Placing itself in 
front of some person it sat up until a few pence, or 
a piece of silver, or a biscuit were given to it. Un¬ 
happily its master’s wife fell ill, and the dog’s 
services were suspended until she recovered. Up 
to this period it had collected the large amount of 
^17 8 s. SJd., which was distributed amongst injured 
seamen and railway servants and their families, 
and certain deserving charities. This matter-of-fact 
recital of events which were transacted but the 
other day abundantly proves what a dog can do 
in the way of really useful work. 

Boiling Water by Sunlight. 

Prof. S. P. Langley, a distinguished American 
astronomer, has been carrying on some experi¬ 
ments at Mount Whitney, South California, with a 
view to determine the amount of heat the sun 
sends to the earth. Into these we need not enter 
here, but it was incidentally found that, on the 
summit of Mount Whitney, the temperature in a 
blackened copper vessel, covered by two sheets of 
ordinary window-glass, rose above the boiling- 
point. Thus, in such a vessel water could be boiled 
among the eternal snow of Mount Whitney by the 
direct solar rays. 

At the Risk of his Life. 

Not long ago a fire broke out in a gun manu¬ 
factory. Heedless of the explosive materials in 
the building, a vast crowd now gathered, and all 
the efforts of the police were powerless to keep the 
people back. Presently a voice was heard from 
the excited throng offering to go in for the powder, 
with a view to reaching it before the fire, and thus 
preventing dreadful loss of life and property. The 
volunteer, taking his life in his hand, leaped through 
a window on to his knees, and groped towards the 
spot where he had been directed. Seizing a huge 
copper box that weighed seventy-five pounds, he 
flung it out of window. The air was now stifling, 
but he repeated his task and saved the second box, 
the copper burning his hands. He then sprang 
out, tongues of flames pursuing him. Fifteen 
minutes later, the whole building was in a blaze— 
but the powder, which, but for George Hutchinson’s 
noble daring, would have wrought such terrible 
havoc, was secure under water. 

Animals in Illness. 

A French physician who has carefully observed 
the ways and habits of animals when injured or ill 
has been much struck with the instinct they dis¬ 
play in their choice of remedies, and with the ready 
way in which they set about curing themselves. 
We all know that dogs and cats, when out of sorts, 
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eat grass, but we may not have observed that sheep 
and cows, when ill, seek out certain herbs which 
experience has taught them are valuable remedies. 
All animals suffering from fever are wise enough to 
eat little, to keep quiet, to seek darkness and airy 
places, to drink water, and sometimes even to 
plunge into it. Again, animals suffering from rheu¬ 
matism lie in the sun as much as possible ; and an 
animal with a wounded limb hanging on, and so 
injured that it can never be of use again, will often 
amputate the limb by means of its teeth. Number¬ 
less individual instances of this wonderful instinct 
are also on record. For example, if a warrior ant is 
wounded, its companions will come and cover the 
injured part with a transparent fluid secreted from 
their mouths. If the flesh of a chimpanzee be cut 
or torn, the animal will stop the bleeding by placing 
its paw on the wound, or dressing it with leaves 
and grass. A dog that had been stung by a viper 
was observed to plunge its head repeatedly for 
several days into running water, and under this 
treatment it recovered. A terrier, which had hurt 
its right eye, remained under a counter avoiding 
light and heat, although in the ordinary way it 
habitually kept close to the fire. A story is told of 
a cat, which, when very much bruised and injured, 
was brave enough to remain for forty-eight hours 
under a jet of cold water; and this is only one 
instance out of many which show that animals 
fully recognise the value of cold water as a remedy 
for many hurts and ailments. 

A Cannon Fired by the Sun. 

In the Palais Royal Gardens, Paris, there may 
be seen an interesting cannon, which attracts a 
great deal of attention on fair-days. It is a small 
cannon of old-fashioned pattern, which is fired at 
noon by means of a sun-glass, so placed as to 
concentrate the rays of the sun upon the ‘‘priming” 
powder, and which ‘‘goes off” exactly at twelve 
o’clock. As this solar cannon dates at least from 
the reign of Louis XV. it can hardly be considered 
a new-fangled invention. 

“Mooning” Opossums. 

The opossum, as many readers are aware, is a 
pouched animal, belonging to the same class as the 
kangaroo, and, like it, found in Australia. These 
creatures are sometimes hunted, but as the chase 
takes place at night, it is often difficult to get at 
them. They are thus usually pursued by moonlight. 
They will then be on the trees feeding, or if on the 
ground, will take to the trees at once on the hint of 
danger. It is not easy to see them in that situation 
unless the hunters have had much experience. To 
find the whereabouts of the animal, the sportsman 
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places himself so as to get successive bits of the 
tree between his eye and the moon. By gradually 
searching the tree all over in this way he will 
probably at length sight an opossum crouching on 
a branch with its ears pricked up, and on the alert. 
This operation, according to Prof. Moseley, is called 
“ mooning ” the opossums. 

Two Clever Cats. 

Here are two new stories about cats and their 
cleverness. A farmer 
in one of the Ameri¬ 
can states had a fine 
Maltese cat, of which 
he was so proud that 
he thought he would 
lend it to the pro¬ 
prietors of a show in 
a large city eighteen 
miles distant. So he 
put the cat in a bag, 
and carried it in his 
waggon to the show¬ 
man, who was de¬ 
lighted to receive so 
splendid a specimen 
of the feline tribe. But 
the showman was not 
destined to keep his 
treasure long, for on 
the third day after it 
wfis taken away from 
its old home, the cat 
appeared at the door, 
mewing for admit¬ 
tance, having found 
its way through eigh¬ 
teen miles of coun¬ 
try which it had never 
before seen. In the 
second story, a cat 
and a bag again figure, but this time it is the cat 
which carries the bag, instead of the bag holding the 
cat. A lady owned a young cat about twelve months 
old, which had on several occasions shown instinct of 
a very high order, and one morning she heard her pet 
mewing loudly on the doorstep. Upon opening the 
door she found the cat holding a large bag, stuffed 
full of paper and rags, which had been left in afire- 
wood shed, about twenty yards from the house. 
This the pussy had evidently dragged to the door, 
with the view of calling her mistress’s attention to it 
for some special purpose ; but the lady incautiously 
seized the bag, and opened it, when to her surprise 
and terror, out jumped an enormous rat, and before 
the cat had time to seize it, it made its escape. 


Can Flowers be Poisoned ? 

A chemist has recently been trying the effects of 
various vegetable poisons upon the life of flowers. 
The narcissus was the flower selected for purposes 
of experiment, and the results of the investigation 
were very interesting. Twelve different alkaloid 
solutions were used, and of these tobacco was 
found to be most destructive to the life of the 
narcissus-flower. Strychnine, the next deadliest 
poison, made the petals dry and brittle, while 

other solutions made 
them limp and rotten. 
Morphine, one of the 
least fatal to the 
narcissus, did not de¬ 
stroy the flower, but 
rendered the petals 
as frail and flabby as 
those of the poppy. 

Egyptian Children’s 
Swing. 

Children are alike 
all the world over. 
Young folk of tropical 
climes as well as of 
colder regions spend 
their early years in 
such innocent and 
happy amusement as 
they can devise. And 
great are their in¬ 
ventive powers ! In 
Egypt, for instance, a 
common form of re¬ 
creation is the swing, 
and just as our home 
children do, the young 
natives enjoy the pas¬ 
time heartily. But what 
a rude ramshackle af¬ 
fair their swing is compared with ours ! It often 
consists of a big shallow square box supported on 
upright cross poles, and looks like a very bad copy 
of the swing-boat that may be seen at many of our 
country fairs. Yet what does it matter to the little 
Egyptians so long as they are happy ? And right 
happy they are, as the great clumsy box swings to 
and fro with its load of light-hearted children — a 
stalwart Arab standing by, and giving it a push 
every now and then to keep it in full swing. . Let 
us all hope that the little folk of that sunny land 
may enjoy their play-time while it lasts, before 
manhood and womanhood have introduced tliem 
to the trials and troubles that have for so many cen¬ 
turies afflicted their poor unfortunate country. 
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MYRA AND 
IP was lost! 

This was the sad¬ 
dest thing that had 
ever happened to 
little Myra, for she j 
had no brothers and 
sisters, and her little 
dog had been her 
only playfellow. 

It was nearly a week 
before that Tip had been 
missed in a crowded 
street, and every day 
since little Myra stood by the win¬ 
dow leaning her face on her hand, 
and watching in vain for the return of 
her pet. 

An old gentleman came to see 
Myra’s mother, and was so sorry to 
see the little girl looking sad that he 
very kindly offered to get her another 
dog. 

“ No, thank you,” said Myra, 

“ because he couldn’t be Tip, however 
nice he might be. But I do wish 



Tip would come back.” 

One day Aunt Lottie took her for 
a walk, and showed her the prettiest 
toy-shops, and everything that could 
please her; but though Myra was 
very much obliged to her aunt, she 
was thinking of her dog, and as they 
walked along was looking everywhere 
for him. 

As they went through a quiet street, 
they passed a. house where a dining¬ 
room window stood open, and a little 
dog sat on a chair. 


“ Why, it is Tip, auntie! ” cried 


HER DOG. 

Myra, dragging her aunt to the steps 
of the house, “ it’s Tip !” 

And at the sound of his name the 
little dog barked and howled with 
delight, and stood at the very edge of 
the window-sill, trembling all over, 
while Myra was very much afraid he 
would fall into the area! 

A lady came to the window, but 
could not quiet the dog, and Aunt 
Lottie rang the bell. The minute Tip 
heard the voices in the hall he ran to the 
door of the room, and scratched the 
paint sadly. 

“ Please, he’s mine ! ” gasped Myra, 
before her aunt could speak, and Tip 
was dancing and barking round her in 
such a way that made the lady say at 
once— 

“ I can see that, my dear 1 and I am 
very glad to find the poor little fellow 
has a mistress he loves so well ! He 
followed me home one day, but he 
never looked happy or contented, 
and the only thing he seemed to 
enjoy was sitting in the window to 
watch the passers-by. I am sure he 
thought you would come, and I have 
taken the oreatest care of him for 

o 

)) 

you. 

Before Myra left, this lady gave her 
a new collar for Tip—a bright red 
one—and a chain ; and I am sure 
there was never a happier little girl 
nor a prouder little dog than v/ere 
these two the next time they had a 
walk together ; for Tip was so afraid 
of losing his mistress again, he did 
not mind his chain. M. L. H. 


























WATCHING FOR TIP. {See p, 308.) 
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FIFTEENTH LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS. 


The Abbreviation L."^signifies London. Officers' Names are printed in Sma/t Capital Letters. 


21743 

21744 

2174 s 

21746 

21747 

21748 

21749 

21750 

21751 

21752 

21753 

21754 

21755 

21756 

21757 

21758 

21759 

21760 

21761 

21762 
217C3 

21764 

21765 

21766 

21767 

21768 

21769 

21770 

21771 

21772 

21773 

21774 

21775 

21776 

21777 

21778 

21779 

21780 

21781 

21782 

2x783 

2x784 

21785 

21786 

21787 

21788 

21789 

21790 

21791 

21792 

21793 

21794 
21793 

2 i 79 <. 

21797 

217<>S 

21799 

218cKI 

21801 

21802 

21803- 

21894 

21805 

21806 

21807 

21808 

21809 

21810 


AGE 

Theodora B. Tylecote, Staf¬ 
ford .. 6 

Annie Kichard.s, Shooter’s Hill 13 
Laura A. Baker, Weston .. 12 
EDITH Hamilton, Reading 15 
Kate Waugh „ 14 

Grace Big^s, Froome .. 16 

Gertnide Gibbs, Rochdale .. 15 
S. Morgan Gostage, Reading 13 
Lucy Hamilton, Rochdale .. 10 
Mabel Gullan, Reading • • 8 
Edith Gibbs, Rochdale .. 17 
Amy Hitchins, Coventry • • 15 
Fred Hensler, Reading .. 14 
Gordon McG. Reid, Rochdale 15 
Alice M. Reid .. n 

Arthur Hamilton ,, 8 

Jessie Binley, Binley .. i 4 

Rosa Lippold, Coventry .. 15 
Lillian A. Long, Reading .. 17 
Nellie Ireland, Southampton-• 10 
Edith White, Kidderminster- - 17 
Emily Laxon, Coventry .. 13 

Maggie Masters ,, -- 10 

Connie Hitchins ,, •• 13 

Kate Heron, W’okingham • - 16 

Pollie Welch, Coventry -. 14 

Ada Rawlings, Somerset • • • 16 
Annie Collins, Coventry • - 12 

Nellie Newsome ,, ..16 

Henry Aust „ • ‘ -- X 3 

Laura Hitchins -- xx 

Nellie Head, Savage Islands 
(New Zealand) .. X3 

Rosie Brigham, Reading - - X3 
Sophia Mander, Coventry - - x6 
I, Hamilton, Rochdale • - x3 
Louie Ashford, Sand - - 16 

Lizzie Masters, Coventry -- X3 
Ethel Drysdale, Rochdale •• xi 
Daisy Moy, Coventry - - x6 

Beatrice Yeomans, C'ovemtrj'-- x4 
Nellie L. Brigham, Reading -- 20 
Emmie Gostage ,, ..8 

Alabel Hill, Coventry .. 13 

W. B. Hamilton. Rochdale .. 11 
Edith Gostage, Reading .. ii 
Edith Robinson, Coventry .. 12 
Clara E. Fulwell ,, -- X5 

E. ]. Heron, Wokingham .. 15 
Amy Russell, Coventry .. 12 
May Gullan, Reading -. 9 

Sarah Sumner, Hcnlcy-in- 
Arden .. 11 

Walter L. S. Reid, Rochdale 13 

G. N W'ernham, Reading .. 13 

Idorry Mill.s, Rochdale .. n 
lulith Smyth, Coventry .. 16 
Evelyn II’amnion ,, -.12 

Benjamin Hamilton, Rochdale 14 
Arthur White, Clapton ..20 

Bes.sieA.Davis,Wlutechapel.L. 19 
Eugene Labbe, Aix d’Angillon 

(France) . ..19 

W'illiam Kennexly, Colchester 19 
F'rank Skinner, Tottenham 
Court Road, L. .. iq 

Ellen F'rench, Dalston .. sq 

Matilda French „ --is 

Albert Green, Aclc - - 13 

H. E. Fleath, Tottenham Court 

Road, L. - - 17 

Frank Robertson, Netting Hill 17 
Edith J. Bovey, Dalston - - 


AGE 

21811 Ada B. Jolmson Remagcn am 

Rhein (Holland) .. 16 

21812 Fl^cnceE.Davis,Whltechapel, 

21813 Lizzie K, Jolmson, Southam-. 17 

21814 Ethel Locke, W. Croydon - - 16 

21815 Stella B. J. Wiszniewski, Rema- 

gen am Rhein - - 15 

21816 Laura Hueck ,, .-15 

21817 Elizabeth C. Ariell, Ryde ,. 15 

21818 Annie S. Cordukes, Dalston .. 15 

21819 Clara McSorley, Totten¬ 

ham .. 15 

21820 Daisy Taylor, Tottenham .. 16 

21821 MaryF. Holliday ,, -- x4 

21822Charles W. Holliday,, -. 12 

21823 John C. H. Taylor ,, ..14 

21824 Joseph P. Simpson ,, : . - x6 

21825 Percy R. Allen „ / • • 13 

21826 Arthur Norris „ . -- 13 

21827 Artie Taylor »t i •• xo 

21828 William Taylor „ , - - 6 

21829 Grace Taylor ,, . - 12 

21830 Clara D. Harrison „ ' : . 12 

21831 Ada H. Leagc, Dalston ; .. 11 

21832 Gerald Hum, Tottenham .. lo 

21833 Edie Taj'lor ,, 8 

2i834CharlotteR.Lilwall,t -- xi 

21835 Ethel M. Lilwall „ . .9 

21836 Thomas W. Leage, Dalston .. 16 

21837 Richard W’. Leage, Tufnell 

Park, L. .. X3 

21838 Evelyn M. Wainwright, High- 

buiy 20 

21839 Cyril F. Wainwright, Highbury 16 

21840 Frances M. Wainwright ,, 18 

21841 Annie Semple, Tyrone .. 11 

21842 Jessie Semple „ ..10 

21843 Ernest Semple .. ”9 

21844 D- J- KuthtTford, Tottenham 13 

21845 Ellen M. Rutherford ,, 10 

21846 Hugh S. McSorley ,, 12 

21847 AmeliaITurst,NcwtownStcwart 16 

21848 Alice Hurst „ 14 

21849 Jane Hurst 1. 8 

21850 Hannah Grandage „ 14 

21851 EleanorF.F'letcher,Eastbourne 11 

21852 Poll}'- Gilbert, Walsall .. 5 

21853 Emma Gilbert »• •• 7 

21854 Eliz. H. Gilbert „ ..8 

21855 William J. Gilbert,, -• xi 

21856 Evelyn C.Crossman, | 5 

21857 E- Cuthbert Cro.ssman ,, 8 

21858 Percy Cro.s.sman ,, 10 

21859 Douglas Crossman ,, 12 

21860 Edith W. Black, S. Kensington 13 

21861 Je.ssy F'rankland, Aintrec .. i-_* 

21862 Edith L. CAi.LUM,Tadcastcr 14 

21863 Annie Callum ,, 15 

21864 Alice B. Callum ,, 13 

21863 Georgina M. Callum •• 9 

21866 F'rances E. Callum ,, 8 

21867 Harold S. Callum ,, 11 

21868 Rhoda Woolford ,, 11 

218^ Ada Woolford ,. 15 

21870 Clara Woolford ,, 4 

21871 Elizabeth Woolford ,, 19 

21872 HarvieF. Hirst ,, 12 

21873 Mary Atkinson ,, 21 

21874 Herbert Cobb 13 

21875 Piercy Cobb ,, 11 

21876 Richard Walkington, Fenton 13 

21877 George T. Walkington ,, 12 


21878 Chris, Lofthouse, Tadcaster ..11 

21879 C. E. Grocock, >1 .. ii 

21880 Bradley M. Hullay ,, .. lO 

21881 Edw-ard Dunnington „ 

21882 John H. Dunnington ,, ••15 

21883 William Irish „ ..12 

21884 1 . H. Caldwell „ .-14 

21883 W. Dy.son 

21886 I. H. Kane ,, 

21887 L. B. Briscombe „ .. 13 

21888 Joseph Tetley ,, --15 

21889 W. Hendrew ,, ..12 

21890 Gurnie Hirst ., ..14 

21891 Harry Thurlwell, Bost®n Spa .. 12 

21892 G. Tetley ,, ..12 

21893 E. AVhite, Tadcaster •• x 4 

21894 E. Tetley, Thorp Arch .. 10 

21895 R, Brigham. Whcthcrby .. 10 

2180 W. A. Thornton ,, • - x3 

21897 G. Ellis .. •• x 4 

2 i 80 C. Stephenson, Whighill .. 11 

2 i 80 F. Hurst, Tadcaster .. ix 

21900 B. Hurst ,, 9 

21901 C. Gill ,, ..14 

21902 R. A, Jackson „ .. 14 

21903 FI. S. Thompson „ .. 13 

21904 C. Scholefield ,, ..13 

2x905 J. Myers „ •• 13 

21906 FreddyStephenson,. .. 9 

21907 Frances Brigham, Whetherby 9 

21908 T. Walkington, Fenton -- 7 

21909 FI. W. Kingston, Tadcaster •• 14 

21910 S. Clay „ •• II 

21911 Charles W. Smorfitt „ --12 

21912 W. Gypson, Grimstone .. 14 

21913 W. Grocock. Tadcaster - - 14 

21914 W. FI. Scholefield ,, .. ix 

21915 F. W. F'orrest, Whetherby .. lo 
21916John P. Grant, Winchester.. 10 

21917 Harry M. Drummond-Hay „ .. 13 

21918 Riginald ML E. Hawthorn ii 

21919 Harry S. M’eddcrbum „ xo 

21920 Wellesley G. Lloyd ,, .. 14 

21921 Godfrey V. Webster 10 

21922 Edmund H. Ashworth ,, .. 12 

21923 Eustace FI. Drummond „ - - 12 

21924 William 11 . Kirby „ .. n 

21923 Williams. G. Buckler,Worthing 9 

21926 Annie F. Wood W. Malvern.. 13 

21927 Nettie A. Buckler, Worthing.. 11 

21928 Emilius Hojikinson, Winchester 13 

21929 BeatriceN.J.Buckler.-Worthing 3 

21930 Janet M.’Gregory, Paignton .. 10 

21931 Jessie A. K. Mallock, Acton .. 12 

21932 Isabella Gillespie, Leith ,. 14 

21933 Hannah Gillesiiie ,, ..13 

21934 Hannah N. Nybcrg „ ..14 

21935 ■'Albert E. Dodridge ,, - - 13 

2190 Edwina L, Brooke, Clapham.. 9 

21937 Ada j. A-VLlFI-'H, Corsham 12 

21938 Lizzie Ray ,, 19 

21939 Annie M. Ray „ 17 

21949 lunily Ray ,, 15 

21941 Frederick J, Bryant „ 18 

21942 John H. Tilley „ 18 

21943 William J. Bromley „ 15 

21944 Ernest C. Bromley ,, 12 

21945 Herbert Spackman ,, 17 

21946 Clara Spackman . „ 15 

21947 Ernes' Spackman ,, 14 

21948 Clare 1 '. Spackman . 13 

21949 Pollie Johnson ,, 9 

21950 F'rederick J. Cole ,, 13 

21951 Nora L. Cole ,, n 


21952 Bertram ML Cole, Corsham 

21953 Maude Ryall 

21954 Kittle White 

21955 M'-alter T, Dinham 

21956 Alice Dinham 

21957 William Dinham 

21958 Kimber Dinham 

21959 Laura Emery 

21960 Flarry Emery 

21961 M’illiam Emery 

21962 Lucy Au.st 

21963 Frederick Aust 

21964 Kate Moody 

21965 Mary Shewring 

21966 William Shewring 

21967 Florence Flolmes 

21968 Lilly Vowles 

21969 Charles Vowles 

21970 Emily Coates 

21971 Beatrice Coates 

21972 Ethel M. B. Burraston 
2x973 Robert Norman 

21974 Annie Norman 

21975 Mary Lodge 

21976 William Aicher 

21977 Mary JL Oram 

21978 Ellen Turk, Foxham 
2109 Eliza Brinkworth. Lacoc 

21980 Edward Brinkworth ,, 

21981 Ellen Brinkworth ,, 

21982 Katharine Brinkworth „ 

21983 Katie Rumming ,, 

21984 Fanny Wheeler ,, 

21985 Edward Barton ,, 

21986 Amy Barton ,, 

21987 Alice M'elch ,, 

21988 Edith Richards ,, 

21989 Agnes Osborne ,, 

21990 Lizzie Banks ,, 

21991 Emily J. Ring 

21992 Hmiry^Jangerficld, Bishopgate 

21993 William H. Gervis, Fell 

Rd., L. 

(1994 Charles B. Gervis ,, 

21995 Frederick H. Gervis ,, 

21956 Edith L. M. Dobson, Ealin^ 

21997 John H. Stagg, Nottingha 

21998 Arthur Tinker , 

21999 Harry Woodward 

22000 Thos. B. M^oodivard , 

22001 William Palfree , 

22002 Moses Woolfitt , 

22003 Flarry Kirk , 

22004 Henry MLand ,. 

22005 Beatrice 11 . Boucher, Minchcad 

22006 Victor M. Deane, Bayswater 

22007 G. Ernest Lloyd, Tunbridg 

22008 IlKLliN Pkars, I.slewortli 

22009 Fnmeis Pears ,, 

22010 Annie Griinsdick, Brighton 

22011 Alice C. Oliver ,, 

22012 Rolond Pears, Islewortli 

22013 Lilly Aris, Tottenham 
22oii, Rachel Aris ,, 

22015 Lilian Carden, iJrighton 

22016 Amy Shaw " ,, 

22017 Florence Carden „ 

22018 Eleanor M. F'ooks ,, 

22019 Ada M. Oliver ,, 

22020 Blanche Burgess „ 

22021 Iconic Blackwell ,, .. 6 

22022 Bessie Pears, Isleworth .. 7 

22023 George Godfree, Brighton .. .9 
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22024 Lottie Binns, Brighton .. 14 

22025 Kate Shaw „ • • 15 

22026 Mabel Oliver „ •. 14 

22027 Amy Burgess ,, .. 12 

22028 Florence Chapman, Wallington 18 

22029 Andrew Pears, Isleworth • • 9 

22030 Bessie Godfrec, Brighton • • 12 

22031 Frank Corney ,, .. i2 

22032 Julia M. Hiirman ,, ..10 

22033 Margaret A. Bycrley ,, ..10 

22034 Mabel F. Harrington ,, ..8 

22035 Fthel K. Oliver •• •• 4 

22036Edith M. Habens „ .. ii 

22037 W. C. Grimsdick ,, •• i3 

22038 Ettie Corney ,, • • 17 

22039 Florence Grimsdick ,, ..14 

22040 Nellie Corney ., ••9 

22041 Ada Smith ,. ..14 

22042 Agnes Grimsdick „ ..10 

22043 Flora Godfree •• •• n 

22044 Florence Campbell »» ••9 

22045 Edith Oliver ,, •• 9 

22046 Freddy Binns ,, •• xo 

22047 lack Tickle i» ..10 

22048 Dollie Tickle ,, .. 4 

22049 Philip Tickle •• ..8 

22050 Lucy Tickle ,, .. 6 

22051 Editli Campbell „ .. 13 

22052 Bessie Humphreys ,, .. 8 

22053 Elizabeth Roust i* •• ^3 

22054 Lilian C. Oliver ,, .. 7 

2205s Florence Habens ,, ••9 

22056 Leonard Oliver ,, ..6 

22057 Edith Binns »• •• 

22058 Grace Carden „ • • 8 

22059 Augusta Goodchild, Pim¬ 

lico .. 16 

22060 Henry McCoig, Denmark Hill 18 

22061 Arthur Craig, Cambervjell .. 20 

22062 Ellen Perriman, Pimlico .. 20 

22063 ^VilUain Plummer, BatterscaPk. 9 

22064 Henry Plummer >1 ” 

22065 Thomas James, Chelsea .. 15 

22066 Annie James ,, .. 17 

22067 Henry James „ . ‘ 9 

22068 Thomas Hart, Pimlico ..v •• 8 

12069 Kate Hart it ••10 

22070 George Hart ,, •• 5 

22071 Ejiiily M. Hart „ •• ^7 

22072 Maud McGrath ,, •• ^7 

22073 Rose McGrath >1 •• 7 

22074 Grace Slowman ,, ..8 

22075 SarahJennings,DanevilleRd.L. J9 

22076 Charles Howe, Pimlico .. 16 

22077 John Cowper, Westminster lo 

22078 Alfred W. Cowper „ 9 

22079 George Mayor ,, 17 

22080 William Cowper ,, 15 

22081 Henry Robinson,Camberwell.. 8 

22082 Annie Jennings „ . 16 

22083 John McCoig „ ..20 

22084 Fred McCoig „ 18 

22085 Henry Hart, Pimlico .. 6 

22086 Frances Robinson, Camberwell 5 

22087 Annie Robinson ,, ..20 

22088 Arthur Robinson ,, .. 5 

22089 Ernest Pike, Pimlico .. it 

22090 Rosene Pike ,, ..13 

22091 Louisa Pike ,, ..20 

22092 Fanny Higgins, Clapham 20 

22093 Mary McArdel ,. .. ao 

22094 Alfred I lodges, Battersea .. 14 

22095 Arthur Hodges ,, ..12 

220^ John Hodges ,, ..6 

22097 Alary Durrant, Pimlico .. 20 

220^ Ada Bendel Chelsea .. 13 

22099 Emily Bendel ,, ..20 

22100 Clara Bendel „ ••15 

22101 Rebecca Griggs ,, ..14 

22102 Rebecca Webster,, ••17 

22103 Rachael Webster „ • • 5 

22104 James Craig, Camberwell .. 19 

22105 Mary Perriman, Pimlico .. iq 

22106 Lottie McCoig, Camberwell .. 20 

22107 Maggie Craig, Pimlico .. 9 

22108 Henry Rutiles ,, ••9 

22109 Martha Rutiles ,, .. 20 

22110 Emily Ruffles „ ..17 

22111 Eliza Ruffles ,, .. 19 

22112 MIRNIE JOHNSON, Lewisham i6 

22113 Ada Johnston ,, ••13 

22114 Elsie Johnston ,, ..10 

22115 Arthur Johnson, Lewisham .. 4 

22116 Katie Johnson ,, ..12 

22117 Howard Johnson ,, ••7 

22118 Matilda M. Giles, Brockley .. 14 

22119 Fanny E. Giles ,, ..12 

22120 Ellen T. Giles ,, .. lo 

22121 Kate F. Giles ., ..8 

22122 Ada Garton, Blackhcath .. 10 

22123 Eliza Bradly, Deptforcl .. 10 

22124 James Saunders, Peckham Rye 17 

22125 iirnest Saunders ,, 15 

22126 Annie Henry ,, 13 

■ 22127 Jane M, Foster, Dulwich •• X3 
. 22128 John Foster „ ..12 

221291'rank Foster ,, .. lo 

22130 Florence Saunders, Peckham 11 

22131 Percy Foster, Dulwich .. 8 

22132 Eleanor E. Jones, Herne Hill 20 

22133 Edith Jones ,, i8 

1 22134 Ada Jones „ x6 

221^ Burley Jones ,, 12 

22136 Cissie Jones „ 10 

22137 Agnes Jones ,, 7 

22138 Eva Jones „ 5 

AGE 

22139 E. E. J. Jones. Herne Hill .. 4 

22140 Constance Ward, Dulwich . • 9 

22141 Beatrice Ward ,, • • 7 

22142 Ernest Ward ,, ..5 

22143 Florence Brandon, Lewisham 12 

22144 Edgar R. Morley Lee .. .. 8 

22145 Stanley Richardson, Lee .. 7 

22146 Thomas Daughty, Lewisham 8 

22147 Ernest J. Morley, Lee •• ^ 

22148 Harold R. Hart, Lewisham .. 6 

22149 Basil W. Hunt ,, .. 10 

22150 Harold J. Beckett ,, ••7 

22151 Ernest C. Cook, Walworth .. 14 

22152 Clarissa A. Goodfellow, Tun¬ 

bridge Wells . • 17 

22153 F'rank C. Bellman, Camberwell 8 

22154 Leslie G. Bellman ,, 6 

22155 Henry Brandon, Lewisham .. 14 

22156 Annie Brandon „ .. n 

22157 Kate Brandon ,, ..8 

22158 Rose Brandon „ ..6 

22159Elice Fullbrook • n ••9 

22160 Bertha Fullbrcok ,, ..7 

22161 Harold J. Bellman, Camberwll. 11 

22162 Henry Bellman ,, 13 

22163 Marion E. Gibui.ngs, Ley- 

tonstone • • 13 

22164 Mary E. Haigh, Leytonstone 12 

22165 Arthur A. Speakman, Hackney 15 

22166 Ellen M.Williams, Leytonstone 10 

22167 Fred Pitts, Alphington •• 

22168 Bloomfielcl Densham, Bristol.. 12 

22169 Gertrude Blacket, Newbury .. 8 

22170 Harry P. Densham, Bristol .. 16 

22171 Mabel Ward, Newbury .. 13 

22172 Walter C. Densham, Bristol .. 9 

22173 Grace Gibbings, Leytonstone 12 

22174 Richard Gibbings ,, 8 

22175 Ernest G. Densham, Bristol .. 10 

22176 Edith Pinniger, Newbury .. 13 

22177 Dekii E. Robilliard, Woodford 12 

22178 Anne E. Clark, Leyton .. 14 

22179 Henrietta Mills „ .. 18 

22180 Bertha M. Bennett, Leytonstn. 18 

22181 Amy E. Williams ,, 14 

22182 Mary A. Mills, Leyton .. 17 

22183 Ethel M. Frost, Leytonstone.. 13 

22184 Grace H. Haynes ,, ..13 

22185 Florence S. Spurgeon .. 12 

22186 Emma Gorick, Penge .. 13 

22187 Eliza Gorick, Leyton • • 10 

22188 Emma Gorick ,, ..12 

22189 Annie Gorick ,, .. 19 

22190 Ellen Gorick ,, ..7 

22191 Ellen Brown ,, .. 18 

22192 Alfred R. Gorick*,, .. 9 

22193 Amy E. Williams, Leytonstone 13 

22194 Arthur Gorick, Penge .. 6 

22195 William Gorick ,, ••9 

22196 F'rederick Gorick ,, .. 15 

22197 Annie B. Burton, Leytonstone 9 

22198 Thomas L. Gorick, Leyton .. 18 

22199 Dora Bennetf, Leytonstone .. 16 

22200 Gertrude Burton „ .. ii 

22201 Edith Burton „ .. 14 

22202 Jessie C. Kings- ,, ’ ..10 

22203 Ethel Vinniger, Newbury .. 13 

22204 Ada M. Hoarc, Fareham .. 13 

22205 Alice Youldon, Leytonstone .. 12 

22206 Laura B. Gibbings, Bristol .. 8 

22207 Mary E. Cooper, Leytonstone 7 

22208 Avice E. Burge, P'archam .. 10 

22209 Florence G. Iloare ,, .. ii 

22210 Bessie Pitts, Alphington .. 14 

22211 Annie Pitts „ • • 9 

22212 Jessie Sawtell, Bristol .. 7 

22213 Greta M. Foster, Leytonstone 9 

22214 Mary Gibbings, Bristol .. 6 

22215 Stanley F. Smith, Shirley .. 11 

22216 William G. Gorick, Leyton .. 15 

22217 Albert E. Aplin, Woolston .. ii 

22218 Horace F. Smith, Shirley .. 9 

22219 Charles F. Smith ,, .. 12 

22220 Maud M.C.Champion, Leyton¬ 

stone .. 14 

22221 Minnie Cumbers, Croydon .. 13 

22222 Kathleen Crowfoot, | ^ jo 

22223 Frances Crowfoot »• •• xi 

22224 Emily Andrews „ .. 12 

22225 Blanche C. Hewitt, Highbury 9 

22226 Theotlora Cramer, W'iesbaden 

(Germany) .. 9 

22227 Kose E. R. Frowd, Kensington 12 

22228 FLORKNCEE.COOKE,Re.ading ii 

22229 Elizabeth E. Slade ,, 13 

22230 Louisa E. S. Hag^gard ,, 12 

22231 Hannah Mengeam „ 13 

22232 Isabella J. Creed ,, 12 

22233 Rosa Essex ,, 11 

22234 Georgina Smith „ 13 

22235 Ellen Perks, Presteign .. lo 

22236 Annie L. Champ, Reading .. 12 

22237 David W". Painter ,, ..11 

22238 Eniest D. Slade ,, ..10 

22239 William Wells ,, ..12 

22240 Harriett Palmer ,, .. ii 

22241 MarthaG.E.Haggard,, .,10 

22242 William Bew ,, ••9 

22243 Robert W. Bullcr ,, .. lo 

22244 Ernest E. Simmonds ,, .. 11 

22245 William H. Hunt ,, ..10 

22246 Louisa A. Thatcher „ ..10 

22247 Richard Bond ,, •• X3 

22248 Edwin W. Standen ,, ..12 

22249 Arthur Bezant ,, ..10 

AGE 

22250 William R. Beech, Reading .. 9 

22251 Alice M. Wells ,, ••9 

22252 George Hodges ,, ..10 

22253 Florence A. Simmonds,, •• 9 

22254 Thomas E. Povey ,, • • 9 

22255 Elizabeth Archer „ .. 10 

22256 Harrj* Roberts ,, ..11 

22257 Robert W. King ,, .. xo 

22258 Charles Cox ., .. xo 

22259 Charles King „ .. 12 

22260 Florence Champ ,, ..10 

22261 Kate Wells ,. .. xo 

22262 Bertha Bew ,, ..11 

22263 Ellen Wicks „ . • 12 

22264 Jane Pound ,, ..10 

22265 Fanny W. Lewis ,, ..11 

22266 P'red. G. Simmonds „ .. n 

22267 Annie M. Bush ,, ..12 

22268 Alice M. Swadling ,, .. xo 

22269 Earnest Gutridge ., ••13 

22270 Henry Fiddler ,, .. xo 

22271 John Smith ,, ..9 

22272 George Mayne ,, •• 12 

22273 John Pound ,, ..9 

22274 George C. Allen ,, ..9 

22275 Thomas Josey ,, .. xo 

22276 Mary L. Smith ,, ..11 

22277 Alice Mackrill *» .• xo 

22278 Daisy M. Fuller ,, ..9 

22279 Annie Enstone ,, ••9 

22280 George J. Thatcher ,, .. ii 

22s8i William Pr.att “ 

22282 CHRISTAUELLE M. COBH, 

Strood .. 13 

22283 Edmund 1 '. Cobb, Strood .. 12 

22284 Louis J. Cobb *• ••II 

22285 Stewart H. Cobb ,, • • 9 

22286 Munro Cobb ,, ..8 

22287 Ada M. Cobb „ ••6 

22288 Edwin H. Cobb ,, ••4 

22289 William E. S. Cobb ,, •• i 5 

22290 Annie Pienot ,, .. le 

22291 Gertrude Pienot „ •• n 

22292 Charlotte Pienot ,, ••7 

22293 Albert E. !• rid „ .. 12 

22294 Maria G. P'rid ,, ..16 

22295 Alice A. Card ,, ..20 

222^ Ada M. Black, Rochester .. 12 
22297 Maria Savage •• •• 20 

222^ Amelia W. aloore ,, ••17 

22299 Charles W. Hill, Chatham .. 12 

22300 Charlotte Prynn, Rochester .. 13 

22301 Sophia R. Claringbull,Chatham 20 

22302 Helen Hughes, Strood • • i8 

22303 John Bullard, Rochester .. 13 

22304 Constance Bullard ,, •.17 

22305 Norah Bullard ,, • • iS 

22306 Alice C. Whitlock ., • • 10 

22307 Ethel C. Banes „ •. 12 

22308 Eliza Dailey ,, •• 15 

22309 William Pomeroy, Honiton .. 20 

22310 Harriett Oliver, Rochester .. 15 

22311 Charles II. Philp ,, ..20 

22312 Isabella Jordan ,, •• 15 

22313Florence A. Costa • ,, ..20 

22314 Frederick Peskett, Strood .. 17 
223x5 Ethel M. Rentzsch, S. Ken¬ 
sington .. 12 

22316 Catherine B. Beer, Hythe • • 12 

22317 Elizabeth B. Beer ,, ••9 

22318 Margarette Keay, Hereford .. 16 

22319 Ada M. Kcay, ,, ..15 

22320 Florence A. Davison,Tynemth. ii 

22321 Henrietta D. Davison ,, 14 

22322 Annie G. Alexander, N. Shields 17 

22323 Florence M. Alexander ,, 16 

22324 Mabel E. Hewetson, Kensingn. 10 

22325 Alice S, Smith, Gateshead .. x8 

22326 Maggie Mence, Dalvey .. 14 

22327 Nelly Jenkins, Keekle Grove.. x6 

22328 Jane Morland, Gateshead .. 16 

22329 Emilie Simpson, Jesmond .. 16 

22330 Ethel D. Coleman, Clapham .. 14 

22331 Carry Botley, Brixton .. xi 

22332 Lizzie Johnston, Clapham •• 8 

22333 Rosy Tall ,, ..8 

22334 Lily Laxton „ ..10 

22335 May Wmtersgill »» ..8 

22336 Caroline L. Woodhtims, Hast¬ 

ings .. 9 

22337 Ida M. Woodliams, Hastings.. 11 

22338 Ethel S. Ismay, Liverpool.. 12 

22339 Dora Ismay, Liverpool .. 10 

22340 Ada Ismay ,, .. xo 

22341 Charlotte Ismay ,, ..8 

22^2 Jane Smith, Birkenhead .. 9 

22343 Elizabeth Lawton ,, .. 10 

22344 Mary Murtagh „ ..10 

22345 Edith Bryers ,, •• 9 

22346 Margaret Bryers ,, ..8 

22347 Jane Broster ,, •• 8 

22348 Marg.aret Ellis ,, ..11 

22349 Fanny Leech ,, ••9 

22350 Eliza Roberts ,, ..12 

22351 Eliza Owen ,, •• 9 

22352 Ada Leech „ .• 11 

22353 Eliza C. Hughes ,, .. xo 

22354 Mary Langley „ • • 9 

22355 Annie M. Lace „ ..14 

22356 Mary E. Leech „ • • 13 

22357 Emily E. Bythell „ • •• 13 

22358 Mary E. Jones ,, ..11 

22359 Sarah E. Moore, Waterloo ..10 

22360 Ellen Higham ,, •• 9 

22361 Bertha Dobb ,, .. ri 

22362 Ada Dawson ,, • • 9 ' 

AGE 

22363 Ellen Hilton, Waterloo .. 9 

22364 Mary Smith „ ..8 

22365 Hannah E. Jcpson ,, .. xo 

22366 Ellen Waddington „ .. la 

22367 Emma Brew ,, ,. 12 

22368 Janet Owen „ ..11 

22369 iimma Richardson, Gt. Crosby lo 

22370 Margaret Richardson „ 14 

22371 Saran Brew, Waterloo .. 9 

22372 Marj’ A. Carter. Gt. Crosby .. 12 

22373 Harold White, Birkenheau .. 10 

22374 William Broster ,, •• 7 

22375 Arthur Broster ,, •• 9 

22376 Robert Edwards ,, .. 10 , 

22377 Robert Pown.all ,, .. ii 

22378 William Hardy ,, ..8 

22379 Walter Bryers ,, ..11 

22380 George Hazelhurst ,, ..10 

22^1 George Kendrick „ .. xo 

22382 Joseph Hough, Neston •• 9 

22383 Henry Murtagh, Irby .. ii 

22384 Thomas C. White „ .. ir 

22385 Fred Langley, Birkenhead .. 13 

22386 James Ellis, Irby .. 8 

22387 John Broster ,, ..8 

22388 Thomas Langley, Birkenhead 11 

22389 Thomas Parr, Irby .. 8 

22390 Clayton Owen ,, ..7 

22391 F'red T. Hughes, Birkenhead 7 

22392 Thomas Pownall „ .. 7 

22393 George Smith ,. •• n 

22394 'William Edwards „ .. 7 

22395 ■'Vinifred Rackham, Clapham.. 9 

22396 Georgina B. Bluett, Paignton.. 10 

22397 Edith 'Woodhouse, High 

\V ycombe .. 7 

22398 Basil M. AVootlhouse, High 

Wycombe .. 6 

22399 William Edwards, Reading .. 13 

22400 Martha E. Denton, Sheffield .. 0 

22401 Maud H.Sylvester,Birminghm. 16 

22402 Ellen M. F'. Clough, Nojent- 

sur-.Marnc (France) .. 8 

22403 Robert C. Clough, Nogent- 

sur-Marne (France) ,, ..4 

22404 Daisy Buzzard, Surbiton .. 10 

22405 Julia Shepherd, Camberwell .. 14 

22406 Reginald V. White, Kensington 10 

22407 Ethel M. White „ ..9 

22408 Beatrice M. White ,, -.7 

22409 Marie Lebrun, St. Maixent 

(France) .. 8 

22410 Marion P. Drabble, Brentford 14 

22411 Bessie Drabble „ 8 

22412 Rose Drabble „ 9 

22413 Alice C. Drabble „ n 

22414 George B. Wright, Doncaster 13 

22415 Caroline M. Moody, Winiborne 12 

22416 Samuel T. Maynard, Brighton 15 

22417 Harry J. Horan, Sittingbourne 11 

22418 George W. McRae, Mitcham 14 

22419 George I*'.Horan, Sittingbourne lu 

22420 Dora Maclnnes, Carlisle .. 9 

22421 F'rederick L. Iloran, Sitting¬ 

bourne .. g 

22422 Edith R. Swinson, Hammer¬ 

smith .. 8 

22423 Lizzie J. Swinson, Hammer¬ 

smith .. 0 

22424 Edith A. Bullon, Uxbridge .. 13 

22425 Ethel Deniie, Brentford .. 10 

22426 Rose Edmeades, Winclicstcr.. 12 

22427 Catherine L. Dickins, Elstree 10 

22428 Lucy M. Wyles, Wanstead .. 16 

22429 Bessie Easton, Croydon .. 9 

22430 Harriet Norton, Rickinghall .. xo 

22431 Francis R. Norton „ ..7 

22432 Kate Sargeant, Coventry .. 12 

22433 Blanche Westbrook, Reading 13 

22434 Edith E. Towgood, Wellington 

(New Zeahand) .. jo 

22435 Agnes J A.MESON, Blackheath 15 

22436 Florence lameson „ n 

22437 Douglas Jameson ,, 8 

22438 Gracie Benwell „ 13 

22439 Blla M. Benwell ,, 9 

22440 Caroline E. Hills „ 16 

22441 Ellen J. Hills „ 14 

22442 G. R. de Montmorency ,, 12 

22443 Katie M, Hart „ 10 

22444 Edith J. Hart „ 8 

22445 George 1 '. M. Camroux „ 14 

22446 Margaret M. Camroux ,, 12 

22447 Florence M. Camroux ,, 7 

22448 Margaret Straaten ,, 14 

22449 Andrew Williams „ 14 

22450 Charlotte E. Wimberley, Green¬ 

wich .. 6 

22451 Lilian M. J.ackson, Greenwich x6 

22452 Ernest Wray „ 20 

22453 George E. J ones, Lewisham .. 15 

22454 Thomas Potts ,, ..17 

22455 Lydia M. Pilgrun „ ..16 

22456 Amelia G. Pilgrim „ ..13 

22457 Gertrude Woolford ,, ..16 

22458 Mabel A. Buskin „ ,.14 

22459 Amy Buskin ,, ..12 

22460 Gertrude Burnaby „ .. n 

22461 Francis G. Jackson „ ..16 

22462 Edith Farthing, St. Jolm’s .. 16 

22463 Gertrude F'artning ,, ..13 

22464 Annie Farthing , . 12 

22465 Ethel Farthing „ .. 10 

22466 Jessie F.arthing „ •■9 

22467 liva A. Lloyd, New Cross •• 13 

22468 Clara E. Sawyer, C^ipberwell 
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Fniilv F. Sawyer Camberwell'7 -533 Sidney T. Taylor, Walker 4 

22^70 Ch.irlG<; P.T inr»r Srrnf.r,wl .r _ ir-..i-T . T 


•• 13 

.. 17 


22470 Charles Pa mer, Strat.ord .. i 

22471 Violet G. Ejjerton, Albemarle 

Street, L. 

22472 Wm. Uonnett, Berkeley Sq.. L. 14 

22473 Lilian II. Seyton, | 

22474 Mabel Sc3'ton ,, 

22475 Constance M. Thorpe „ 

22476 Ernest Eyre. Weybrid^fe .. 14 

22477 Bercy N. Cobbett, Worthinir lo 

22478 Ethel M. Cobbett 

22479 Eleanor F. Cobbett .. 

22480 G. Jidward Oliver, Brijjhton .. 14 

22481 Annie E.Gardiner.St. Leonards 17 

22482 Mildred F. Cnrteis, Tenterden 18 

22483 P'rank Cartels „ 

22484 Edmund Withers, Sandown .. 

22485 Thomas C. Chard „ 

22486 Hannah VVilHams. St. Ives .. 

22487 Katie RofTey, Twickenham .. 
224S8 .\j4ncs M. White, S. Kensinjfton 

22489 Dora E. Touu, Bristol 

22490 Amy L. Stock 

22491 Annie Stump ,, 

22492 Austin Leather „ 

22493 Alice L. Prosser ,, 

22494 Lillie M. Price ,, 

22493 Ada !•'. Webber ,, 

22496 Lillian A. Watts, Montpelier .. 

22497 Alice Dann, Bristol 

22498 P'lorence Glicldon ,, 

22499 Lillian A. Clillord ,, 

22500 P'anny K. Wills ,, 

22501 Emily S. Ilarse ,, 

22302 Mary J. Collard ,, 

22503 .Vmy 0. L. Hobbs ,, 

22504 May S. Mortfan „ 

22503 Lillien M. Smith ,. 

22506 Arthur C. Herniman ,, 

22507 P'lorence A. Guppy „ 

22508 Alice E. Carter „ 

22509 Ada J. Lewis ,, 

22510 Mabel A. Blizzard ,, 

22311 Percy H. Bartlett ,, 

22512 Bertha V'’. Harris „ 

22513 Henrietta Payne ,, 

225r4 Ada Bowden ,, 

22513 Isabella E. Thompson,, 

22516 Clara D. Treasure ,, 

22517 CatherineM. Treasure,, 

22518 Isabel B. Treasure ,, 

22519 Lilian H. Tre;isure ,, 

22520 Alice E. Treasure ,, 

22521 Caroline Lawson ,, 

22522 Ada I. Cooper ,, 

22523 Emily B. Cooper ,, 

22524 Kate E. Cooper „ 

22523 P'anny A. Chappell „ 

22526 Minnie A. Chappell ,, 

22527 Susan Cross ,, 

22528 Annie M. Cross ,, 

22329 Helen F-. Whitaker ,, 

22530 Laura K. Whitaker ,, 

22331 Albert Whitaker ,, 

22532 Beatrice M. Pepler ,, 

22533 Gertrude E. Pepler ,, 

22534 Janette Toy ,, 

22335 Philip 11. Joy 

22536 P'rank Joy ,, 

22537 Louise E. Joy „ 

22538 Kate R. Toy ,, 

22539 Enunily f^ansdown ,, 

22540 Lilly Lansdown 

22541 William P'. Tliomi)son,, 

22542 P'lorence P'. 1). Lowe, Maryp( 

22543 EOITH L.OLIVEK.Rotherlu 

22544 Willie Willis 

22543 Alice M. Willis „ 7 

22546 Annie D. Hyland ,, ii 

22547 Willie Plyland ,, 9 

22548 Blanche Abson ,, 12 

22549 Percy Abson ,, 9 

22550 Sybil Abson „ 7 

22351 lid ward (L Cox ,, 16 

22552 Ag’nes M. Pollard ,, 9 

22553 Lucy Bingham ,, 13 

22554 Georye W. Hoyle ,, 12 

22555 Nellie Wilcox ,, 12 

22556 Clement K. Wilco« ,, 18 

22557 Agnes K. Henderson „ 9 

22558 Mary A. Henderson ,, 9 

22559 Gertrude Henderson „ 8 

22560 Lillie Tresham ,, 14 

22561 Ada Tresham ,, 12 

22562 P'ranc is Tresham ,, ii 

22563 Edward Tresham ,, 9 

22564 May Tresham ,, 6 

22565 Mary J. Eyre, Kimberworth .. 15 

22566 Emily Brookfield, Masborough 12 

22567 Sarah Spacey ,, 12 

22568 Amy Spacey ,, 10 

22569 Emma Boardman ,, 15 

22570 Blanche Boardman ,, ir 

22571 P'lorance Boardman ,, lo 

22572 Edith Boardman ,, 7 

22573 Harold E. Oliver, Peckham .. 6 

22574 Percy Oliver „ .. 4 

22575 Amy M. Gates ,, •. 12 

22576 Henry A. Gates ,, ..10 

22577 Harriet E. Gates ,. ..8 

22578 William E. Lane, Sutton .. 12 

22579 Arthur H. Lane ,, ..10 

22580 Mary A. Lane ,, •• 9 

22581 lillen Lane ., ..8 

22582 George H. Taylor, Walker .« 7 
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22584 Elizabeth J. Hooper ,, 

22585 Margaret J. Prescott, York 
22586Gertrude A. Desborough,, 

22587 Edith A. Tomlinson ,, 

22588 Emily Bradley ,, 

22589 Frederick Nottingham „ 

22590 Edith M. Hewison „ 

22591 Alice M. Hewison ,, 

22592 Edith E. 1. Vickers „ 

22593 Carrie Simpson, Askrigg ,. 

22594 Jane A. Iddcson, Manchester 13 

22595 MaryE. Hilton, Leigh 

22596 Hubert A. King. Clapton 

22597 Harry L. Ryall, 'Weymouth 

22598 Evelyn Alexander 

22599 Janet Brodie, Edinburgh 

22600 ConstanceM.Churton,Paignton i 

22601 Frank C. Deacon. Willcsden .. 

22602 Pelham 11. R. Deacon , 

22603 GBRTRUDIL ROBliRTS, Cr y- 

don 

22604 Mary Ogilvy, Croytlon .. 

22605 BellaD. Cantfler ,, ..16 

22606 Selina H.Candler ,, ..18 

22607 .Mary M. Candler 

22608 Eflie Crowder 

22609 Lisette H.Ogilvy 

22610 Harriett M. Flint 

22611 Graham H. Gwyther 

22612 Ella II. Gwyther ,, ..15 

22613 Edith H. Gwyther 

22614 Alice M. Ogilvy 

22615 Edith Clark 

22616 Florence Clark 

22617 Bessie Clark 

22618 Gertrude Dugdale, Anerley .. 16 

22619 Amy S. Townsend ,, ..14 

22620 Agnes M. ThOl, Norwood .. 13 

22621 Edith A. C. Smith, Sutton .. 12 

22622 Emily B, Adams „ 

22623 Ethel M. Adams „ 

22624 Charlotte Morris, Sanderstcad 

22625 Fmma M. Oldaker, Croydon .. 

22626 Lctitia M. Oldaker „ 

22627 Amy Oldaker ,, 

22628 Alice Oldaker ,, 

22629 Mary Richard „ 

22630 Gertrude Richard ,, 

22631 Getrude Irving ,, 

22632 Amy W. BroaVl Fleet 

22633 Gertrude Brown, Croydon 

22634 Sidney Brown „ 

22635 Marian E. Brown ,, 

22636 Katie Sheppy, Wallington .. 

22637 Ada Sheppy .. 

22638 Elsie Puxon, Croydon 

22639 V'yvyen M. Lovelock ,, 

22640 Lucie J ulian „ 

22641 Agnes Keell „ 

22642 Maud Crowley ,, 

22643 Amy Crowley ,, 

22644 Florence Heath, Norwood 

22645 Ella Holman, Streatham Park 13 

22646 Ada F. Colclough, Forest Hill 13 

22647 Edward Shenton | ^‘'‘veretock 

22648 Ellen M. Shenton ,, 

22649 Maude E. Hine ,, 

22650 Avis J. White, Croydon 

22651 Annie Roberts ,, 

22652 Winifred Roberts ,, 

22653 Annie W. Wilson ,, 

22654 William G. Mason, .Southsea .. 

22655 Katie Densha.M, Parley 

22656 Frank Densham ,, 

22657 Fnhly Stubmgton, Kcnlcy 

22658 Harry Stubington ,, 

22659 Nellie Stubington ,, 

22660 -\lfred Stubington, Croydon 

22661 Daisy Densham ,, 

22662 Sydney Densham 

22663 Alec Densham ,, 

22664 John N. Densham „ 

22665 Alary Covell ,, 

22666 P'rancis Covell 

22667 Bessie Covell ,, 

22668 Winifred Johnston, Kenley 

22669 PIdith Anderton, Croytlon 

22670 Alice Kceley ,, 

22671 Charles Jeffery ,, 

22672 Annie Jeffery, Kenley .. 14 

22673 Albert Jeffery, Croytlon .. 10 

22674 Edith Jeffery ,. ..8 

22675 Minnie Jeffery „ ••7 

22676 Jes,sie Jeffery ,, •• 5 

22677 llannah Guy ,, • • 9 

22678 Thomas Dick, Nonvood .. 15 

22679 Anna G. Carr, Croydon .. lo 

22680 P'rancis Carr „ -.8 

22681 Stanley Carr ,, • • 7 

22682 Isabel M. Dixon ,, ..14 

22683 Elizabeth M. Norton, Croydon 14 

22684 Fanny Goodwin, S. Norwood.. 14 

22685 Mary Colam. Croydon •• ^3 

22686 Alice E. Smith. S. Norwood .. 10 

22687 Isabel M. Legge, Caterham .. 10 

22688 Mary Ridley ,, .. ii 

22689 Mabel A. lihnd, S. Norwood 9 

22690 Gertie P'linders, Croydon .. 8 

22691 Allan R. Sandon ,, ..10 

22692 Harry R. Sawyer ,, ..17 

22693 Mary Waldie ,, .. 18 

22694 Ethel C. Smith, Sutton .. ir 

22695 V. Higgins, Caterham .. 13 

2260 George W. H. Bock, Parley .. 13 
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22697 Sanih J. Bock, Parley 

2260 Rachel Bock ,, 

2v 6^ Robeit Bock „ 

22700 Eliza J. Bonwick „ 

22701 Edward Bonwick „ 

22702 Ada Bonwick ,, 

22703 John Bonwick „ 

22704 James Bonwick ,, 

22705 Elizabeth Payne ,, 

22706 MARvC.GKlPFITH.IIolyhead 10 

22707 Evan P. Griffith 

22708 Edith M. Griffith 

22709 Helena Griffith 

22710 Kate Griflith 

22711 Mary Griffith 

22712 Elizabeth Griffith 

22713 Owen Griffith 

22714 Ellen Charles 

22715 Mary E. Davies 

22716 Mary C. Davies 

22717 Elizabeth A. Davies 

22718 J.ane A. Evens 

22719 Mary A. Hughes 

22720 Ellen Hughes 

22721 Richard Hughes 

22722 John Hughes 

22723 Alice E. Hughes 

22724 lislhcr E, Hughes 

22725 Caroline E. Hughes 

22726 William Jones 

22727 B. Hughes Jones 

22728 John E. Jones 

22729 Anne M. Jones 

22730 Elizabetli O. Jones 

22731 lohn Lewis 

22732 Elizabeth A. Lewis 

22733 Margaret Lewis 

22734 Mary E. G. Owen 

22735 Maggie J. E. Owen 

22736 William E. Owen 

22737 Frances 11. Owen 

22738 Mari.'i Prichard 

22739 Esther J. Prichard 

22740 Anne E. Parry 

22741 Daisy Swaine 

22742 Annie A. Swaine 

22743 Mary M. Williams 

22744 Sarah J. Williams 

22745 Catherine A. Williams 

22746 IVIary C. Williams 

22747 Jane Hughes 

22748 Kate Williams 

22749 Katie R. Williams 

22750 Jeannie Gardner, Sypland 

22751 Harry Gardner, Aberffraw 

22752 Mary E. Hughes ,, 

22753 Cassie Williams ,, 

22754 Elizabeth Owen, Dublin 

22755 LilyPrytherch.Llanerchymcdd 13 

22756 Kate Thomas, Dublin 

22757 Georgie Thomas ,, •• 9 

22758 Montague E. Webb, Winchester 14 

22759 LouiseM.Callender.Shepherd’; 

Bush .. 14 

22760 Rachel Waters, Gl.isgow .. < 

22761 Rachel R. Kinlock, Rothesay i' 

22762 Lizzie S. Waters, Clasgow .. ! 

22763 William R. Rae ,, .. 1 

22764 Cyril H. Todtl, Carleton .. i 
22763 lidwin Rowberry, Hereford .. 13 

22766 Ada C. Killey, Stratfortl .. 14 

22767 Sarah M. Lewis, Oswestry 13 
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22768 Clara Cudworth 

22769 Joseph R. Owen 

22770 Katie Owen 

22771 P'r.ank W. Ellis 

22772 Mary C. Ellis 

22773 Mary J. Lewis 

22774 M.aggie Owen 

22775 Polly Vaughan 

22776 Annie J. Grindlcy, Sweeney 

22777 Annie I'hom.as, Oswestry 

22778 Annie Venables ,, 

22779 Nellie Bowtell ,, 

22780 Nellie Warburton ,, 

22781 Cissie Thomas ,, 

22782 Je.s-sie M, Ellis ., 

22783 Margaret Griffiths ,, 

52784 Katie Roberts ,, 

22785 Dorothy M. Davies ,, 

22786 Thomas G, Davies ,, 

22787 Owen Bates ,, 

22788 George Charles ,, 

22789 Issabcll Cudworth ,, 

22790 Edith Williams ,, 

22791 Alice Parsons ,, 

22792 Emily Williams ,, 

22793 Herbert Parsons ,, 

22794 Esther Williams ,, 

^2795 Bertie Clarke „ 
t270 Bertie Williams „ 

2797 Ellen Aston 

22798 Pollie R, Woolston ,, 

22799 Edith A. Jeffrey „ 

22800 Edith Owen ,, 

22801 F.mily B. Owen ,, 

22802 Edward B. Owen ,, 

22803 Maggie Davies ,, 

22804 Annie Davies ,, 

22805 Polly Fraser ,, 

22806 Evelyn Clarke ,. 

22807 Annie Markey ,, 

22808 Annie P. Ball ,, 

22809 Lucy Cross ,, 

22810 Maggie Aston ,, 

22811 Mary Roberts ,, 


22812 J.ane Roberts, Oswestry .. 8 
228x3 Mary Thomas ,, •• 17 

22814 George O. Fox „ . 7 

22815 Mary Evans „ .. jA 

22816 M. Herbert Ellis „ . jy 

22817 Nellie Williams, Ellesmere . . 14 

22818 Emily Whitfield, Chirk ., 13 

22819 Florrie Holland, Oswestry .. ib 

22820 Emily Jackson, Chirk .. 13 

22821 Edward Edwards. Oswestry .. x6 

22822 Euith a. SWEIiT, Shepherd s 

Bush . J, 

22823 O. Sweet, Shepherd’s Bush 14 

22824 George Clark ,, ,.10 

22825 H. Hardwood 8 

22826 W. Ball, Newmarket .. jo 

22827 A, Nainby, Hammersmith .. 5 

22828 AnnetaE. Parsley | Shepherd's 

„ ^ I Bush .. 8 

22829 George Parsley ,, g 

22830 L, Sweet ,, 4 

22831 A. Page „ j8 

22832 R. Nainby, Hammersmith .. 13 

22833 11. Nainby .. ..14 

22834 S. Nainby ,, ••17 

22833 E. Nainby „ .. n 

22836 W. Hariner, Shepherd’s Bush 14 

22837 S. Day „ 9 

22838 Susie Ball, Newmarket .. 6 

22839 Lizzie Vine, Kensington .. 19 

22840 Grace M, Sweet, Shepherd’s 

Bush . 3 

22841 Florence Stammers ( * 

l smith.. II 

22842 Thomas Stammers ,, 6 

25843 Amy Harvey, Kensington .. ii 


22844 Minnie Harvey 

22845 Hettie V’ine 


22846 Amy A. Sweet, Shepherd’s Bush 8 

22847 A. I’arsley ,, ..12 

22848 Bdrtha Sweet „ • • 17 

22849 Arthur Sweet ,, ..10 

22850 Ethel Clark ,, ..16 

22851 W. Clark „ ..17 

22852 Nellie Clark ,, •. 12 

22853 C. Bull ,, .,9 

22854 F, Ward, Acton .. 8 

22855 I. Littlejohn,, .. 9 

22856 E. Tritton, Shepherd’s Bush .. 10 

22857 Alfred E. Sweet ,, ..6 

22858 Annie Coppin, Hammersmith 2 

22859 H. Ball, Shepheril’s Bush .. 18 

22860 Nellie Cole, Newmarket .. 13 

22861 E, Day, Shepherd's Bush .. 12 

22862 Nellie Crossley, Islington .. 14 

22863 C. Hardwood, Shepherd’s Bush 11 

22864 Ada Ball, Newmarket .. 13 

22865 N. Hardwood, Shepherd’s Bush 6 

22866 H. Parsley ,, ..6 

22867 JL Lay, Holloway .. 17 

22868 T. Nainby, Hammersmith .. 9 

22869 Ada S. Stanmers ,, ..10 

22870 T.Hardwood, Shepherd’s Bush 10 

22871 M. Nainby, Hammersmith .. 6 

22872 L. Nowell, Shepherd’s Bush .. 13 
-2873 CHARLOTTE A. PROCTOR, 

Hendon .. 8 

22874 Lucy Bull, Westbourne Grove 

L. ..17 

22875 Ethelwyn N. Oakley, Hendon 9 
22S76 P'erdinand C. N. Stanley, Bays- 

water .. 18 

22877 11. P. Mclliship, Westbourne 

Park, 1.. .. 20 

22878 Ada E. Cooper, Bayswater .. 16 

22879 Benjamin Bootman ,, ..20 

22880 Adelaide Heate, Westbourne Sq.17 
"Ii Beatrice M. Oakley, Hendon.. 12 

t2 Gertrude 11. Burrell, Bayswater 16 

22883 Emily Hale { „ 

22884 Percy Hale >. 10 

2885 Myley Myles, Bayswater .. 10 
12886 Walter Lawrence, Harrow Rd., 

L. .. 15 

22887 Alice Hall, Harrow Ro.ad, I_ 16 

52888 Louie Mahlendorff, Hendon .. ii 

22889 AlphonsoF. Stanley, Bays water 13 

22890 Emma Mahlendorff, Hendon .. 13 

22891 Harold E. B. Webb, Bayswater 13 

22892 James Holt, Westbourne Sip.L. 14 

22893 Arthur Thoburn, Clapham .. 12 

22894 Jane Wiles, Hendon .. 19 

22895 Edith Cooper, Bayswater .. 12 

22896 Rosa S. Paradyne, Hendon .. 17 

22897 William Curran, Netting Hill, L. 14 

22898 FrederickW.Bradbury.Hcndn. 12 
228^ William Ives, Netting Hill, L. 14 

12900 Albert J'ordon ' ,, 15 

12901 Richard Moore ,, 18 

22902 William Temple, Westbourne 

Park, L. .. 18 

22903 George Miller, Paddington, L. 14 

22904 Emily L. Hickman ,, 17 

22905 .\nnie Wilkins ,, 12 

22^ AlbertHale,WestbourneSq.,L. 15 

22907 Arthur Walker ,, 14 

22908 Arthur Peters, Camden Rd., L. 10 

22909 J. Walsh, Bayswater .. 15 

22910 Edwards Williams, Netting Hill u 

22911 Ada Burrell, B.iyswatcr .. 13 

22912 Lizzie Crang, Westbourne Sq , 

L. .. 10 

22913 Suie Francis, Westbourne Pk., 

L. .. 17 

^91.4 John Curran, Netting Hill, L. 14 
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22915 Helen Burrell, Bayswater .. 12 

22916 Annie Chilton, Paddington, H. 8 

22917 Ada Asser, Bayswater .. 20 

22918 Gertie Mahlendorff, Hendon .. 9 

22919 P'rederick Bird, Paddington, L. 20 

22920 Charles Martin ,, 14 

22921 Vanglian Talbot, Westbournc 

Park, L. ..14 

22922 Ernest Flack, St. Luke’s, L... ii 

22923 John Baker, Paddington, L. .. 13 

22924 Ernest Lewis, Paddington, L. 10 

22925 Tottic Francis, 'Westbourne 

Park, L. .. 19 

22926 Harry Cooper, Ba3’swater 8 

22927 Florence E. Asser ., •• i 3 

22928 Edith Taviner.Shepherd’s Busli 17 

22929 Luc)'Wiles, Hendon '*9 

22930 h'lorence Dawkins, Paddington 15 

22931 C.VTHliklNHBUKGDVNi;, Wil- 

lestlen . 14 

22932 Caroline Matthews, Willesden 12 

22933 !•'. J. Burgoyne ,, 14 

22934 Bernard Burgoyne „ 10 

22935 H. Burgoyne ,, 8 

22936 Kate B. Tlioinson ,, 14 

22937 Ellen M. Thomson »• 

22938 Alice M. Thomson ,, ii 

22939 Oswald 1 ). Thomson ,, 12 

22940 Maria Wrij^ht, Harlc.sdcn 15 

22941 Annie Bennett „ ..14 

22942 Daisy Temple, Willesden .. ii 

22943 Gr.ice Wright, Harlesden .. 12 

22944 Laura .Shubrook, Wille.sden .. 14 

22945 Edith Johnson ,, ••13 

22946 Maude !• inch ..12 

22947 Lizzie Kerr ,, .. ir 

22948 Alice Hayward ,, ..10 

22949 Gertrude L. M. Lucas,, .. 13 

229Edith L. M. Lucas ,, ••13 

22951 J. i\I. Lucas ,, 10 

22952 iVIary M. Lucas ,, ..18 

22953 Alice F', Whitworth, Newport 

Pagnel .. 19 

22954 Wuhtred Whit well, Turnham 

Green .. 16 

22955 Agnes .M. Cross, Hammersmith 16 

22956 Elizabeth Turner, Willesden.. 10 

22957 I'rank Turner •• ••9 

22958 Bl.anche Dawson, Neasden .. 11 

22959 Percy Dawson, Willesden .. 10 

22960 Annie Kaiiey, Neasden .. 19 

22961 Minnie 11 . Raney „ .. 11 

22962 Alfred Daw.son ,, ..9 

22963 Bertie Dawson , ..10 

22964 hhhcl H. Barnard, Willesden .. 9 

22965 Annie Bousfield ,, ..14 

22966 !•'. W. Irving ,, .. 8 

22967 limily Eglington ,, ..12 

22968 Minnie Sharp ,, .. 9 

22^ I'rank Sharp „ ..6 

22970 Elgitha Burgoyne ,, • • 17 

22971 Ellen M. Burgoyne ,, .. 19 

22972 Grade k. Mitchell, Sudbury.. 16 

22973 Lydia George ,, n 

22974 Hester Chapman ,, ..19 

22975 Harry Carey, Willestlen .. 10 

22976 limmie Shelton, Harrow .. 17 

22977 Robert Shelton ,, .,19 

22978 Ida Taylor ,, ••15 

22979 R. Taylor „ ..12 

22980 Ronalil Taylor ,, ••9 

20^1 L. Sharp, Neasden .. 8 

2298! Beatrice Burgoj’iie, Willesden 13 
22^3 1 ', Burgoyne ,, 15 

22^4 I'ANNY.\l.PJ':ARCH,Edinburgh 13 
22^5 Alice M. Pearce „ 5 

22986 Arthur E, Pearce „ 7 

22^7 Kate L. Pearce „ 9 

22988 William H. Pearce ,, ii 

22989 James Allan, Leith .. 5 

22990 Annie Armstrong, Edinburgh 10 

22991 Georgina J. Armstrong ,, 13 

22992 William I'i.W. Armstrong ,, 5 

22993 Annie Cook, Musselburgh •• ^5 

22994 Minnie lirskinc, Edinburgh .. 12 

22995 Willie Esplen ,, ..11 

229^ Sidney C. I'reeman ,, ..12 

22997 Aggie Grierson ,, ..12 

22^ Alexander Hamilton ,, ..8 

22999 Lizzie Hamilton >• ..6 

23000 Jannetta Hamilton ,, .. ii 

23001 Robert Hamilton ,, ..9 

23002 James Hampton ,, .. 10 

23003 Nellie Hampton ,, ..8 

23004 Annie E. C. Hughes ,, ..12 

23005 Mary Jamieson ,, .. 8 

23006 Elizabeth Jardine ,, • • 17 

23007 lohn Brunton ,, ••13 

23008 Alaggie Brunton ,, ..17 

23009 Hugh G. Kilpabuck ,, 6 

23010 Jane Kilpabuck ,, ..12 

23011 Henry M. Lamont ,, ..10 

23012 Ellen Livingstone ,, ..19 

23013 Christina Lumsdaine ,, ..14 

23014 Jessie A. Mackintosh „ ..9 

23015 ChristinaMacnaughton ,, .. 12 

23016 Nellie Macnaughton ,, .. 16 

23017 IsabellaMacnaughton ,, ..14 

23018 Agnes L. Pentland ,, ..11 

23019 Christina Pentland ,, .. 14 

23020 M.aggie M. Pentland ,, ..9 

23021 Annie Rae ,, ..8 

23022 Maggie Robertson ,, ..7 

23023 William Robertson ,, ..4 

23024 Sarah H. Saunders ,, ..12 

23025 Robert T. Smith ,, .. 18 
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23026 Alice Wadilie, Edinburgh ., 9 

23027 Cecilia Waildie „ .. ir 

23028 Charles Waildic ,, .. 13 

23029 Amy Waddie ,, ..9 

230. y> Arthur Waddie ,, ..8 

23031 Frederick Waddie ,, ••7 

23032 Henry J. Waddie ,, •• 13 

23033 Gerty Watldic ,, • • 5 

23034 lames Waddie „ .,16 

23035 iilla Bullen, Hastings .. 9 

23036 Robert Dodds, Coldstream .. 7 

23037 James Wilson ,, ..14 

23038 Agnes Stewart ,, • • 9 

23039 lean Hogg ,, ..6 

23040 ftlatthew Kennedy ,, ..10 

23041 Juan Kennedy „ 7 

23042 Adam Craw ,, .. 6 

23043 James Craw ,, ..8 

23044 Annie I'ultijn ,, ..8 

23045 Adam l-'nlton ,, •• 13 

23046 George W. Scott ,, • • 4 

23047 John Renton ,, •• 9 

23048 lessie Renton ,, .. ii 

23049Willie Renton ,, •• 7 

2^50 Maggie M.'r. Scot*- ,, .. ii 

23051 Arthur Allseurook, Bath 9 

23052 F'anny H. Allsebrook, Wollaton 15 

23053 Robert Allsebrook ,, 13 

23054 Guthrie Allsebro k ,, 8 

2305s Wilton Allsebrook, Bath .. 6 

23056 George C. Allsebrook, Wollaton 5 

23057 Edith Ashwell ,, 18 

23058 Katie Ashwell ,, 16 

23059 Violet Ashwell ,, ii 

23060 Alice Bizley, Bristol .. 13 

23061 Eliza Birch, Pickwell .. 19 

23062 I'lorence Boarder, Nottingham 14 

23063 John W, Boarder ,, 13 

23064 Agnes G. Boarder „ 12 

23065 Edith Blount, Belvedere .. 13 

23066 Ethel B. Browne, Bath .. 13 

23067 Marion A. Browne ,, ..12 

23068 Mia F. Bowcott ,, ..15 

23069 Alice A. Bowcott ,, • • 9 

23070 Lilian M. Bowcott ,. .. 6 

23071 Edith Carter, Nottingham .. 15 

23072 Frederick H. Dudden, Bath .. 7 

23073 Laura F'elkin, Nottingham .. 15 

23074 Katie F'elkin ,, .. 14 

23075 F'. W. F'elkin ,, •• 13 

23076 Florence B. De la F'ossc, Bath 13 

23077 Mary K. M. De la Fosse ,, 9 

23078 Editli F'illan, Clifton .. j8 

23079 Arthur F'. Healey, Bath .. 8 

23080 Rosa B. Hoyle, Nottingham .. 18 

23081 lithel M. Hoyle ,, ..16 

23082 Ada L. Hoyle ,, ..12 

23083 Gertrude E. I lancock,, .. 14 

23084 Lucy Hensler, Clifton .. 20 

23085 F'lorence A. Hope, Broinsgrove 9 

23086 Muriel Moller, Nottingham .. 15 

23087 Warilen A. Moller ,, .. ii 

23088 Clara ()ates, Bristol .. 17 

23089 Josephine M. Oates, Bristol .. 13 

23090 Hubert Oates ,, •• 11 

23091 Gertrude Oates „ ••7 

2^392 F'anny Parkes, Nottingham .. 17 

23093 F'lora M. Parry, Brom.sgrove .. 10 

23094 Robert H. Parry ,, .. 9 

23095 Gertrude M. Stone, Bristol .. 13 

230^ lirnest T. Tyers, Bath .. 8 

23097 Constance E. M. Tyers, Bath . 9 
230^ George W, Thomas, Bristol .. 14 

23099 Walter Wragg „ 13 

23100 Grace W. Walker, Nottingham 8 

23101 Hugh B. Walker „ 6 

23102 lileanor 11. Wood ,, 15 

23103 Annie E. Wood ,, 14 

23104 lilizabeth Owen, Llanvaelog.. 13 

23105 Mary Gardner, Sypland .. 9 

23106 Alice Bayley •• ,, ..8 

23107 Lilly G. Robinson, Ipswich .••13 

23108 Mary Rundle ,, ..20 

23109 Margaret M. Coppen ,, ..10 

23110 Nellie Goodhew ,, ..14 

23111 F'lorence Kitton „ ..8 

23112 Bertha Kitton „ ..10 

23113 Catherine E. Andrews,, •• 15 

23114 Clara F'arrow ,, ••9 

23115 F'lorence C. Monteith ,, .. 16 

23116 Flijielene Monteith ,, ..12 

23117 Wilfred 0. F'. Sergeant, Win¬ 

chester .. 11 

23118 Archibald A. Price, Blackhe,ath 9 

23119 i'Idward .S. Monteith, Ipswich 9 

23120 Harry W. Monteith ,, 9 

23121 Nellie Turner „ 13 

23122 Alice Turner ,, 11 

23123 1'dith H. Peddar ,, 9 

23124 Minnie Gray „ 17 

23125 SOPIIIK Di:.MUTH. Edgbaston 13 

23126 Gertrude D. Hilton, Smethwick 13 

23127 Harold A. Auden, Derby .. 8 

23128 Edith B. Penn, Biriningham .. 12 

23129 Alice Auden, Derby .. 13 

23130 F'rederick L. Auden, Derby .. 11 

23131 Lucy Lea, Birmingham .. 9 

23132 Elizabeth Leach „ ..14 

23133 Ada I-each ,, ..10 

231. ^ Sissy Hayman, Edgbaston .. 12 

23135 Margaret Walfird ,, ..8 

23136 Katharine Walford ,, .. 10 

23137 Walter Demuth ,, ..4 

23138 Erne.st B. Penn, Birmingham., n 

23139 Constance Heaton, Edgbaston 4 

23140 Margaret L. Chiillaw „ 18 
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23141 Agnes Demuth, Edgbaston .. 8 

23142 Elizabeth M. Chidlaw „ 17 

23143 Letticc Thomson ., n 

23144 M.ibel C. Hilton, Smethwick 11 

23145 Hester M. Chidlaw, Edgbaston 15 

23146 Kate Demuth „ 6 

23147 Mary Downing, Birmingham.. 15 

23148 Gertrude Downing ,, .. 13 

23149 Mary II. Markhani,Winscombe 18 

23150 Robert Demuth, Edgba.ston .. 7 

23151 Herbert A. Mais, Cambridge.. 20 

23152 T. H. M. Mais ,. ..18 

23153 Ev.a E. M. Re.ade, Weston- 

sujxjr-Mare .. 16 

23154 Ida Adams, Broinsgrove . 18 

23155 F'lorence A. Penn, BirniingImm 14 

23156 Isabella M Parsons,Birkenhead 16 

23157 Kate IJrookes, Weston-super- 

Mare .. 13 

2315S Mary F'. Levett, Tenby . 16 

23159 Guendolen M. Levett, Tenby 9 

23160 AliceV. S. Sturge, Birmingham 10 

23161 Elsie M. Hilton, Smethwick .. 9 

23162 Ada Kite, Bromwich' .. 16 

23163 F'. G. Demuth, Edgbaston .. 15 

23164 Rosamond Marriott, Portland 

Place, L. ..17 

23165 V’iolct Rowlands, Tunbridge 

Wells ^ ..14 

23166 Edith F'loyd, Birnungham .. 12 

23167 Kate F'loyd ,, .. 14 

23168 Gertrude Shelley, Smethwick 9 

23169 Beatrice Shellev ,, .. 10 

23170 Gertrude C. Cattell, Kildare 

Terr, L, .. 13 

23171 Henrietta C. Paynter, Alnwick 15 

23172 Augusta W Bratlley, Holland 

Park, L. .. 16 

23173 Agnes Sinclair, Binding ., 13 

23174 Ella E. Walters, Aldershot .. 17 

23175 Edith Demuth, Birmingham .. 18 

23176 Constance E. Sainsbury, Maida 

Vale, L. ..18 

23177 Ada M. Oliver, Bcilford .. 15 

23178 Violet E. Bradley, Holla d 

Park, L. .. 15 

23179 Leila 11. Holt-Lonias, Tun¬ 

bridge Wells .. 16 

23180 Annie E. Adams,Melton-under- 

Wychwood ..16 

23181 Charles Wood, Leamington .. 13 

23182 Kat H Punvs, Lambeth .. 14 

23183 Herbert Hill, Leeds .. 12 

23184 Elizabeth Davis, Lambeth .. 7 

23185 John Bullough ,, ..8 

23186 Alice Newton „ ..11 

23187 Margaret Davis ,, ••9 

23188 Harry Wilkes ,, .. 18 

23189 Whihfred lohnson, Pimlico .. 11 

23190 Annie Bullough, Lambeth .. 11 

23191 Ethel Bullough „ .. 6 

23192 Willi.am Rushen ,. ..10 

23193 Amelia Woollard ,, .. ii 

23194 Jane Rogers ,, .. 10 

23195 Ada Rowe, Barking .. 15 

23196 Elizabeth Goddartl, Lambeth 5 

23197 Thomas Dawes, Alton .. 11 

23198 Ernest Russell, ^’amiouth .. 9 

23199 Charles Ward, Lambeth .. 12 

23200 Ellen Palmer „ .,11 

23201 Sarah Banks, Hampstead .. 18 

23202 Victoria Machell, Westminster 14 

23203 Kate White, Lambeth .. 13 

23204 AliceWencker ,, .. '6 

23205 Mary A. Hole „ ..9 

23206 Lily Allen ,, .. 10 

23207 Nellie Russell, Yarmouth .. 11 

23208 Eliza Wellborn, Lambeth .. 12 

23209 F'rank Russell, Yarniouih .. 7 

23210 Percy Riishen. Lambeth .. 8 

23211 Alice Banks, Westminster .. 16 

23212 F'lorence Batt, Lambeth .. 12 

23213 Louisa Hole, Pimlico .. 12 

23214 Amy Rushen, Lambeth .. 14 

23215 Emma Welton, Westminster .. 12 

23216 Annie AVilson, Pimlico .. 12 

23217 Alfred G. Ward, Lambeth .. 8 

23218 Lilian A. Brown, Westminster 8 

23219 Ada Webster, Pimlico .. 14 

23220 Florence Chapman,, .. 14 

23221 Janet S. Hartwell ,, ..14 

23222 C.aroline Connor ,, ..11 

23223 Annie Steers, Westminster .. 10 

23224 Eliz.abelh t'tecrs ,, .,11 

23225 Margaret Belchem, Pimlico .. 7 

23226 F'rederick Ward, Lambeth .. 14 

23227 George Simmonds ,, .. 10 

23228 Helena Ba.xter ,, ..8 

23229 Julia Paige, Lambeth Rd., L. 12 

23230 Annie Ii. Hole, Pimlico 13 

23231 Martha Hole ,, . 10 

23232 Kate Newton, Lambeth .. 9 

23233 Alice Rushen, Lambeth .. 16 

23234 Mary E. Sjiarrow, F'ulham .. 12 

23235 Annie E. Thornhill, Lincoln .. 14 

232^ Margaret Thornhill ,, .. 12 

23237 John C. Thornhill ,, .. ii 

23238 Emma M. Thornhill ,, ••9 

23239 Harriett Thornhill ,, ..8 

23240 Mary E. Bee, Branston .. 15 

23241 Rose Edmeados, Winchester., 12 
23242GertrudeM.Worcester,Hartford 9 

23243 Alice M. Walker, Shawforth .. 8 

23244 Be.ssieW.Knight, Littlehamiiton 12 

23245 Marian H. Pilsbury, Leicester 10 

23246 Willjatn .Southwood, Penryn.. 12 

AGE 

23247 William P. Strong, (the 

late), Dalston ((Carlisle) 16 

23248 Maggie Nixon „ 8 

23249 Elizabeth Fawkes ,, 10 

23250 Fanny Fawkes ,, 6 

23251 lane A. Gill „ 12 

23252 Robert Gill „ xo 

23253 Mary Gill „ 8 

23254 Thom.as Scott „ 10 

23255 J allies Scott ,, 16 

23256 Edward Scott ,, 7 

23257 Joseph Scott „ 12 

23258 William Graham „ 7 

23259 Nancy E. I Layton ,, 7 

23260 Mary W. H.ayton ,, 10 

23261 Amos 11. Hayton ,, 9 

23262 Robert Mitchell ,, 11 

23263 Mar J'Hodgson ,, 6 

23264101111 W. Hodg.son ,, 12 

23265 Joseph H. Blumire ,, 11 

23266 Thomas Hodgson ,, 11 

23267 William Calleiuler „ 6 

23268 Agnes J. Callender ,, 10 

23269 Margaret Callender ,, 15 

23270 Mary McGufTie ,, 7 

23271 John McGufllc ,, 11 

23272 Janies McGuflie ,, 9 

23273 Emma Ricliniond ,, 16 

23274 Sarah M. Blamire ,, 9 

23275 Mary H. Blamire ,, 13 

23276 John M. Hayton ,, 16 

23277 Elizabeth Brown „ 12 

23278 Amy Thonilinson ,, 12 

23279 George Thonilinson ,, 9 

23280 F'rank Thoinlinson ,, 8 

23281 Rebeccah Bolt ,, 12 

23282 George Bolt ,, 10 

23283 John Roper ,, 12 

23284 "Slartha Allan ,, 7 

23285 Jane Allan „ 10 

23286^1.117^ J. Mason ,, 12 

23287 Stephen Mason ,, 13 

23288,Elizabeth Mason ,, 6 

23289 Edward Mason ,, 11 

23290 Mary 11. Mason „ 8 

23291 Janney Warbrick ,, 7 

23292 Richaril Afoscrop ,, H 

23293 F'rances A. Mason ,, 6 

23294 Be.ssy Warbrick ,, 14 

23295 Thomas Warbrick ,, 9 

23296 Ellen Story ,, 11 

23297 William Bowes „ 12 

232^ William II. Brown ,, 13 

23299 Bessy Melli.sli ,, 7 

23300 Marian Wilson ,, 12 

23301 May F'.Bcnnett,RioGrande-do- 

Sul (Brazil) .. 12 

23302 J.anics Carson, D.al.slon .. 7 

23303 Annie I. Gill ,, ..8 

23304 Sarah f. F'erguson ,, ..12 

-3305 Jji"ct Ferguson „ ..6 

23306 Joseph F'erguson ,, ..10 

23307 lithel Curwen, Workington .. 9 

23308 Henrietta Curwen ,, •• 7 

53309 F'rancis R. Barker, Harrow .. ri 

23310 Mary S. Richmond, Crosthaitc 9 

23311 Albert Giersberg, Ctmstance 

(Switzerland) .. 7 

23312 Henry Downing, Salisbury .. 9 

23313 William Downing ,, • • *3 

23314 Alice Roberts, Che;ii)sidc, L. 12 

23315 Ethel M. Bennett, Rio Grai.de- 

do-Sul (Br.izil) ., 9 

23316 Augustus 11, Bennett,, 7 

23317 SarahA.Nixon,D.alston(Carlisle) 10 

23318 Lillie Slierratt, Wintoii .. 10 

23319 Maggie Wroe ,, .. j i 

23320 M.ary Horn, Kirkby Shore,. 17 

23321 Barbara Horn ,, ..16 

23322 Mary E. Robinson ,, . 13 

23323 Annie E. Horn ,, ,. i_> 

23324 Lsabella A. Akrigg ,, .,11 

23325 Margaret Hodg.son ,, •• 13 

23326 Elizabeth A. Horn ,, .,12 

23327 Ann E. Sim])son ,, ..11 

23328 Thomas Parker ,, ..11 

23329 William A. Horn ,, . • 7 

23330 Joseph J. Horn ,, .. 5 

23331 liliz.abeth Horn, Penrith ,. ii 

23332 Louisa Robinson ,, ,.8 

23333 Thomas F'. Anderson,, .. 13 

23334 Joseph Cl.ark ,, ..11 

23335 Anthony Young ,, • ■ *3 

23336 Thomas Waring ,, .. ii 

23337 John Salkeld „ ..12 

23338 John Toppin ,, ..9 

23339 William Clark ,, ••9 

'-■33to John Howson ,, - 14 

23341 William Richardson ,, .. 13 

23342 William Morley „ • • >5 

23343 Janies Richarifson ,, ••9 

23344 Septimus Robinson ,, .. K 

23345 John R. Cl.ark ,, ..14 

23346 William Pattinson ,, .. 11 

23347 MAltELE.MARTEN,Fore.stHill 12 

23348 Jessie Young ,, 18 

2?349 F'lossie Young ,, 14 

23350 M.aggie Tabor „ 7 

23351 Editli Tabor ,, 9 

23352 Leonard G.Attenborough,, 9 

233.3 Edith M. Attenborough ,, 6 

23354 Ada M. Keith ,, 14 

23355 Florence C. Keith ,, 12 

23356 Emily L. Webb ,, 16 

23357 Webb ,, 14 

2335« Jesica Webb „ 
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Little Folks, 


AGE 


23359 evilly A. Webb, Forest Hill 12 

23360 Mary A. Rice 
23^1 Alfred H. Marten 

23362 Herl>ert Marten 

23363 Frank R. Marten 

23364 Maud Grose 

23365 Annie Cirose 

23366 Florrie Grose 

23367 Kate Grose 

23368 Maude Davidson 

23369 Florence A. Davidson 

23370 Jessie Grose 

23371 Kathleen Grose 
23072 Hilda M. Grose 

23373 Edith Grose 

23374 Gertrude E. Ironside 

23375 T. Stanley Ironside 

23376 Edith M, Ironside 

23377 Sol* Jackson 

23378 William Jackson 

23379 L. A. Duffett 

23380 M. M. E. DulTett 

23381 Sophie Middleton 

23382 Ernest 13. Condy, Anerley 

23383 E. Hayward, Peckham .. 19 

23384 S. Hayward „ ..10 

23385 Walter Pike, W'estniinster .. 10 

23386 Ada C. Tugwell, Brltditon .. 14 

23387 Arthur H. Tug^wcll ,, ..10 

23388 Herbert M. Smith, Worthing.. 9 

23389 Arthur Weston, Camberwell .. 12 

23390 Clara Carpenter ,, .. 14 

23391 M. Carpenter „ ..17 

23392 Alice Hall, New Cross .. 17 

23393 Lilian A. Riplej', Honor Oak.. ii 

23394 Beatrice Ripley „ ..10 

23395 Alfred Lumsden, Forest Hill.. 4 

233^ Lilia Lumsden „ .. 8 

23397 Alic Lumsden ,, ..10 

233^ Arthur Lumsden ,, ..5 

23399 Gordon Lumsden „ ..7 

23400 Edith E. White „ .. 12 

23401 Ada Williams, Lewisham . . 13 

23402 Florence Sherwin, Greenwich 12 

23403 Gertrude Brewis „ 13 

23404 Cecilia B. Bennett, Liverpool.. ii 

23405 William B, Bennett ,, ., 12 

23406 Honble. Lawrence A. Brodrick, 

Godalminjj .. 18 

23407 L. CORSAN, Brixton .. 14 

23408 Edward Corsan, Lambeth .. 16 


23409 Lilly Corsan, Bermondsey 

23410 Emily 1'. Webster, Drayton 

23411 Emily Berwick, Kimbolion 

23412 Mary R. Stacey, Croydon 

23413 Auyusta L. F.llis, Brixton 

23414 J ulia Ellis, Guildford 

23415 Edith M.Yeoell, Croydon 

23416 Alice Smith, Pimlico 

23417 Alice M.Edwards, Westminster 13 

23418 Lily Whiteman, Kimbolton .. - ■ 

23419 Constance Hardwicke, Cai 

brid^ 

23420 Susan Thomas, Cambridge 

23421 Annie Hill, Westminster 

23422 Laura A. Johnson,. 

23423 Celia M. Webb „ 

23424 Arthur G. Ellis, Kimbolton 

23425 Edith Claxton, Westminster 

23426 lane Grcaley ,, 

23427 William Baker „ 

23428 Emily Oram ,, 

23429 Blanche Kerry, Newmarket 

23430 Caroline Martin, Brixton 

23431 Florence Field, Biggleswade. 

23432 Minnie Coppin, Camberwell 

New Road, L. 

23433 Henry Thomas, Cambridge 

23434 Ellen Marks, Westminster 

23435 Herbert McKay ,. 

23436 Bertha J. Brook, Brixton 

23437 Jessie Hollis, Westminster 

23438 Florrie Peacock, Brixton 

23439 Elizabeth M. Edwards, Wes 

minster 

23440 Beatrice A. Dines, Kimbolton 

Park 

23441 Herbert Coppin, Camberwell 

23442 Gertrude Elhs, Bri.xton 

23443 George Hollis, Westminster 

23444 Alice Goddard, Cheveley 

23445 Charles W. Langford, Brixtot 

23446 Ada Viner, Croydon 

23447 Lottie Wigg, Barnby 

23448 Penelope Xenos, Stockwell 

23449 Annie Corsan, Brixton 

23450 Minnie Lacey, Camberwell 

23451 Emily Corsan, Bermondsey 

23452 Charlotte Bacon, Westminste 

23453 Lilian Coppen, Camberwell 

23454 Alice Lucas, Westminster 
23453 Willie Peacock, Brixton 


AGE 

23456 Mary Peacock, Brixton .. 10 

23457 FLORENCE CUSHING, Croy¬ 

don .. 14 

23458 Margaret W. Mason,Greenwich 14 

23459 Rebekah M. Mason ., .. 13 

23460 Mary M. Cushing, Croydon .. 6 

23461 Ernest W. Ebbutt „ ..10 

23462 Sybil Topham, Selhurst .. 14 

23463 Annie Alehin, Croydon .. 14 

23464 Keith Middleton 

23465 Marie van der Beeck 

23466 Maude I. Ebbutt, 

23467 Percy A. Oclee 


.. 15 

•• 13 
•• 13 

.. 18 


2^68 Ethel A. Stanley, Norwood 

23469 Mary C. Hill, Croydon 

23470 Frederick N. B. Hill „ 

23471 Edith M. Norton 

23472 George Carley 

23473 Edith Miller 

23474 Bessie Spicer 

23475 Millie Evans 
2*^76 Edith M. Bailey 

23477 Josephine Cuckow 

23478 Joanna Grundy 

23479 Alice Stoner 

23480 Ada S. Timms 

23481 Florence C. Price 

23482 Maggie Messum 

23483 Ada E. Stanley, S. Norwood . 

23484 Ethel M. Price, Croydon .. 4^.- 

23485 Laura Ridley ,, .. 14 

23486 Patty Norton, Selhurst .. ii 

23487 Edith Gawdery, Croydon .. 14 

23488 Mabel E. Pavillet ,, •• 9 

23489 Ada Davies, Wallington .. 13 

23490 Annie Norwood, Croydon .. 19 


AGE 

23491 Ada N. Alderson, Croydon .. 13 

23492 Catharine P. Gibbon ,, .. iS 

23493 Florence Puplett ., ..12 

23494 Alice Astington ., ..10 

2349s Nelly M. Astinrton „ .. 12 

23496 Elizabeth Skeels „ .. 17 

23497 Alice Carr „ ..12 

23498 May B. Timms ,, .. 13 

23499 Lipie Barron, Ewell .. 13 

23500 Alice G. Ebbutt, Croydon .. 13 

23501 Emily A. Skeels ,, ..14 

23502 Alice Webb ,, ..17 

2350 ^ Ada Cason ,, .. 15 

23504 Mary Nash „• ..8 

23505 Matle Donaldson „ ••9 

23506 Florence E. Castle. Anerley .. 15 

23507 Hilda Sercombe. Norwood .. 12 

23508 Mary E. L. Cuckow, Croydon.. 14 

23509 Edith E. Tebbutt ,, .. n 

23510 Ethel M. Mortimore, Eccleslon 

Square, L. •• ^7 

23511 Gertrude H. Mortimore ,, ..15 

23512 Anna M. Gregg, Limerick .. 20 

23513 Teresa Gore ,, .. 14 

23514 Elizabeth G. Morton ,, .. 19 

23515 Aimie C. Vereker ,, .19 

23516 Emily G. Gregg „ ..18 

235^7 Fannie Morton ,, ..14 

23518 Maxwell Gregg ,, ..7 

23519 Lucy E. Morton ,, ..7 

23520 Frederick Cox „ .. n 

23521 Susan Cox ,, . 9 

23522 Lctitia E. Myles ,, ..13 

23523 William S. Myles ,. ..7 

23524 Francis M. Myles „ .. 5 

23525 Martha A. Palmer „ ..15 


NOTICE. 

The List of Officers and Members will be continued month 
by month. The Little Folks Humane Society Competi¬ 
tions will for the present be discontinued; and in place of 
the Essays, Poems, See., which have been hitherto printed, 
the Editor will occasionally insert some of the Original 
Anecdotes, Stories of Pets, &c., forwarded to him by his 
readers. The first of these will appear in the July Number. 


“AN ANIMAUS GRATITUDE IN RETURN FOR KINDNESS’^ {p. i86). 


PRIZE ANECDOTE. 

HE snow fell thick on a cold De¬ 
cember evening as a gentleman 
from the City hurried to his country 
house. On reaching the gate he 
distinctly heard a low whine, and 
on closer e.xamination he dis¬ 
covered it to be made by a puppy, 
evidently in distress. As he was 
a kind-hearted man he carried it 
before a warm fire, and found that 
besides being half frozen the poor 
dog had a broken leg. He dressed 
and nursed it with his own hand 
most carefully, and in a few days it was astonishing to see 
the difference. No longer a poor half-frozen dog, it had 
become healthy, and though not too fat, it was able to express 
its gratitude by a wag of its tail, and a lick of its benefactor’s 
hand. But it was to reward him in a far more remarkable 
way. 

About five years afterwards the gentleman was walking by 
the side of a large river followed by his dog, who now never 
left him, when a little girl who was running on the barge- 
path fell into the water and drifted to the middle. A crowd 
soon gathered, but no one dared try his strength in that 
violent torrent. The gentleman could stand it no longer; 
to take off his coat and to jump into the river was the work 
of a moment, but to reach the child tried him exceedingly. 
At length he managed to clutch hold of her dress, but to get 
back with his burden was beyond his power. Knowing his 
last hour was come, he, raising up the child, cried “Save 
her ! save her ! ” and would have perished, had not the half- 
starved dog he had saved long ago, with a powerful spring, 
dashed into the water and rapidly neared them. In the 
crowd the excitement was very great; for all knew the dog 
could not support both his master and the child. One must die. 
The brave man had given up the child, and was preparing 
for death, when fresh strength seemed to inspiie him (pro¬ 


FIRST 



bably from giving up his burden), and in a few moments he, 
the child, and dog, lay motionless on the bank. They were 
brought round by the vigorous rubbing of friends, and from 
that time to this an inseparable attachment sprang up 
between both master and dog. The incident shows how 
much may depend on 07 ie act of Kindness—in this case, two 
precious lives. 

Francis S. Paynter. 

.S' Hill^ (Aged 16.) 

Guildford. 

Certified as True and Original by Julia M. Paynter (Mother). 


SECOND PRIZE ANECDOTE. 

FEW years ago an aunt of mine residing at South- 
cE\. ampton had a small ring-tailed monkey brought her 
by a sailor friend. At first Jacko’s introduction into 
her house occasioned my aunt considerable anxiety as to the 
reception he would receive from Tommy, her cat. Nor 
were her fears by any means groundless, for Tommy showed 
himself by no means disposed to become friends with his 
new companion. Jacko, on the other hand, possibly mis¬ 
taking him for another monkey, at once became very affable 
towards him, bearing his snarls, and even scratches, in the 
most patient manner, till at last Tommy could hold out no 
longer, and became quite fond of the little creature. A few 
weeks after this reconciliation had taken place Jacko slipped 
into the garden one evening and was accidentally shut out. 
It was a very cold night, and he would probably have died 
from exposure long before morning, had not Tommy taken 
compassion on him and carried him away to a neighbouring 
loft. Next day my aunt, who had missed her pet, was up 
by five o’clock in the morning in search of him. Going to 
the door she began, as a last resource, to call the cat. when 
Tommy soon appeared, creeping cautiously down the tiles, 
with Jacko mounted upon his back holding on by his fur, 
and perfectly safe, but smelling strongly of hay. So being 
kind to a cat proved to Jacko the means of saving his life ; 
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and I feel sure that if a cat can show so much gratitude to a 
monkey, it will equally appreciate any Kindness shown to it 
by ourselves. Evelyn A. Buckenham. 

Hu7iti}igdo7i House, (Aged 15^.) 

Caiudtidge. 

Certified as True and Original by J. Buckenham, L.R.C.P.Ed. 
(Father). 


LIST OF HONOUR. 

First P}ize [Half-Guinea Book), with Officer's Medal of 
the Little Folks" Legion of Ho?iour : —Francis S. Payn- 
TER (16), Stoke Hill, Guildford. Second Prize {Seven-Shil- 
ling-and-Sixfe 7 my Book), with OffiicePs Medal \ —Evelyn 


A. Buckenham (15J), Pluntingdon House, Cambridge. 
Ho 7 iourable Mention, with Member s Medal: —A. L. PiLCllER 
(15.1), St. George’s Barracks, Charing Cross; Edith G. 
Bennett (14^), Clent House, Harborne, near Birmingham; 
Agnes Tresham {16), Moulton, Northampton ; Wilmot 
John (9^), Young Ladies’ College, Pielenhofen, near Ratis- 
bon, Bavaria; James Gregg (10), 5, Albert Cottages, Fal¬ 
mouth, Cornwall; Emma L. Prenner (13^), Young Ladies’ 
College, Pielenhofen, near Ratisbon, Bavaria (Anecdote in 
Verse); PIiiiLENE S. Bertrand (15^), Therapia, Constanti¬ 
nople; Martha E. Jowett (16), Thackley Road, Idle, 
near Bradford, Yorkshire; E. W. Fletcher ^(13^, 8, 
Lingfield Road, Wimbledon ; Maud John (12), Young 
Ladies’ College, Pielenhofen, near Ratisbon, Bavaria, • 


OUR LITTLE FOLKS^ OWN CORNER. 



ANSWERS TO ‘‘PICTURE PAGE WANT¬ 
ING WORDS” (^. 192). 

FIRST PRIZE ANSWER. 

^N page 192 is represented London Bridge 
as it was in the middle ages. It looks 
a very different structure from our present 
^ magnificent bridge, spanning the dirty, 
busy'river of the present day. A great 
many bridges had been built across the 
Thames in nearly the same place as 
London Bridge now stands, in the far 
away times of the Romans and Saxons. 
The bridge, in the time of Rufus, was 
swept away by a storm, and, in the reign 
of Henry H., it was burnt down by a fire. 
The bridge represented in the picture was 
built in the reign of King John. It was the 
first stone bridge that had been built across the Thames, and 
was designed by Peter of Colechurch. On this bridge large 
houses were built, where wealthy merchants lived. These 
houses projected very much over the roadway which ran 
between the two rows, and we can imagine how dark these 
roads must have been, and how little light could penetrate 
in. But these houses must have been very pleasant 
on the side whieh overlooked the water. There must 
have been a beautiful view of the broad, elear river, and 
now and then gay processions of barges, sometimes 
filled with courtiers in attendance on the king and queen, 
would float slowly down the river, which was then the 
favourite way of travelling through London. At the entrance 
of the bridge a tower was built, on the top of which the heads 
of traitors were exposed to publie view. The heads of many 
great and good men, as well as of traitors, were placed 
on this tower. It must have been a ghastly sight to 
see these heads on the poles, and we feel glad to think that 
we live in the nineteenth century, and not in the middle ages, 
when such spectacles were common. There is a pretty story 
connected with the bridge about a certain Edward Osborne, 
who was apprenticed to a wealthy merchant who lived on 
the bridge. The merchant's little daughter happened to fall 
out of the window, and would have been drowned had it not 
been for the bravery of the apprentice, then quite a boy, 
who sprang into the water and rescued the little girl. The 
story runs that Edward Osborne became Lord Mayor and 
married the young lady he had so bravely saved. Gradually 
the old bridge decayed, and was replaced by Rennie’s 
structure in the beginning of the present century. 

Mary G. Tod. 

7, Sha/tesbicry Villas, Hornsey Rise, (Aged 15.) 

Lo7ido7i, N. 

Certified by Annie H. Tod (Mother). 

SECOND PRIZE ANSWER. 

S PIE picture on page 192 appears to me to be an illus¬ 
tration of London Bridge in the sixteenth century. At 
that time it was divided into three blocks of buildings. 
The entrance in the foreground is the famous Traitor’s Gate, 


through which so many noble prisoners have gone to_ their 
doom. London Bridge is first mentioned in history in the 
reign of Ethelred, when that prince and Olaf the Saint, king 
of Norway, defeated the Danish forces there. At this time 
the bridge was made of wood. However, it did not stand 
long, for it was blown down by a great storm in 1091 A. D. 
It was again erected by William Rufus, and the people were 
taxed for that purpose. At length Peter of Colechurch began 
to build a stone bridge in 1176, but it was not finished till 
1209. On this bridge stood a chapel dedicated to Thomas a 
Becket. The bridge was again stained by bloodshed in 
1264, by a skirmish between Henry HI. and Simon de 
Montfort. In the reign of Richard II. a great tilting-match 
was held on the bridge, between Sir David Lindsay and 
Lord Wells, in which the Scottish knight was conqueror. 
Then, in Mary’s reign, Wyatt tried to enter London by the 
bridge, but was repulsed. A few years later the famous 
Traitor’s Gate was built. We next hear of the triumphal 
entry of Charles II. over the bridge, which was lined with 
tapestry for the occasion. The bridge was nearly burnt 
down in the great fire of 1666, and was restored under 
the direction of Sir Christopher Wren. In the winter of 
1683-84 the Thames was frozen so hard that booths were 
erected on the ice, and the river looked like a fair. In 1723 
London Bridge was again partly burnt, and was repaired in 
1726. It was finally pulled down in 1824, and the present 
bridge built by Rennie. Among the men whose heads have 
been exposed on Traitor’s Gate were the brave Sir William 
Wallace and Llewellyn the Welsh Prince, and later. Sir 
Thomas More. London Bridge used to be adorned by the 
heads of all men convicted of capital crimes. Before I con¬ 
clude, I ought to mention a wonderful building, which stood 
on the bridge at the time of our illustration, namely. None¬ 
such House. It was made in Holland and brought to 
England in pieces, which were fitted together without a single 
nail being used. Arthur J. Eagleston. 

gg, St. Cle77ient’s, Oxford. (Aged 12-4.) 

Certified by Joseph Eagleston (Father). 


LIST OF PIONOUR. 

Fi 7 ‘st Prize {One Guinea Book), with Officer's Medal of 
the “ Little Folks ’’ Legio 7 i of Ho 7 iour: — Mary G. Tod (15), 
7, Shaftesbury Villas, Hornsey Rise, N. Second Prize {Seve 7 i. 
Shilli 7 ig-a 7 id-Sixpcn 77 y Book), with Officer's Medal : — A. J. 
EAGLiiSTON (i2.j), 99, St. Clement’s, Oxford. Hc 7 iou 7 'able 
Mc 7 ition, with Member's -Medal : — Violet Edgell (14^), 
Claremont, Shrewsbury ; Violet C. Fletcher (15), Sal- 
ton Hall, Pencaitland, N.B, ; Nellie L. Parker (isD. 
2, Harewood Street, Harewood Square, N.W. ; Isabel C. 
Clarke (13J), The Poplars, York Town, Farnboro’Station, 
Hants ; Beatrice M. Reynolds (15^), 9, Grove Road, 
Wanstead; Samuel Goodchild (iql), St. George’s Square, 
Worcester ; Maud Stratton (16), The Chantry, New¬ 
port, Isle of Wight; E. Pearl C. Haigh Walnut 
Tree House, Walmer Plill, near Deal; Hugh Graves 
{14^), 13, Caldwell Street, Bedford ; Edith B. Jowett 
(14), Thackley Road, Idle, near Bradford, Yorkshire. 
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Liittle Folks 


PRIZE PUZZLE 


COMPETITION. 


The Rules and Regulations of this Prize Competition appeared 
in the fanuary issue, and will be also published in the J uly Number, 

OLUTIONS to the Puzzles appearing in this number 
must be received not later than May 8th (May 12th for 
those residing abroad). 

Competitors are requested to write their names clearly on 
the top left-hand corner of the page on which their solutions 
are written, and each envelope containing a solution should 
have the words “ Senior [or Junior] Division ” written on it. 


SHAKESPEARE PUZZLE VERSES. 


f N order to play this game we need some separate letters, 
and if these be not at hand, they can quickly and easily 
be made. A piece of cardboard should be divided 
into squares of about three-quarters of an inch, and on each 
of these a letter should be written in bold Roman capitals, 


thus — 



About four to half a dozen alphabets will be found sufficient, 
and these can be made out of a good-sized sheet of card¬ 
board. Care should be taken to keep the letters all the same 
size and style, so it will be well for one of the elders to draw 
the letters in pencil, and leave the younger ones either to ink 
them over or to paint them. 

In playing the game, pick out the separate letters compos¬ 
ing the name, and hand them to the one who is going to 
guess them, with a quotation, either written or spoken. 
Take at first easy names and well-known quotations, such 
as the following; — 

Letters to be given — A EH L M T. 

Quotation — “To be, or not to be, that is the question.” 
Which is easily guessed as Hamlet. 

Letters to be given — A I O P R T. 

Quotation—“I'he quality of mercy is not strained.” 

Found with equal celerity to be Portia, and so on to more 
difficult words and quotations. 


Senior Division. — Puzzle No. 5. 


SUAKESPEAUKAN QUOTATION PirZZLE. 

In the following Puzzle the words in capital letters give the 
names of the lights, whilst the quotations are taken from their 
speeches. 

1. ACDEIRSS—“ To fear the worst, oft cures the worse.” 

2. H.NOOPSU—“ To thine own self be true.” 

3. AAEMNPSTU—“Those healths will make thee, and 

thy state, look ill.” 

q. ACIMRSU—*’ I’ll fight with none but thee, for I do hate 
thee ; worse than a promise-breaker. ” 

5 ACDHNSU—‘ ‘ Our fortune on the sea is out of breath, 
And sinks most lamentably.” 

6. ACDEILOR—“ I’m sure my love’s 

More ponderous than my tongue.” 

7. DIlGHRSUU—“ Fear no more the heat of summer. 

Nor the furious winter’s rages.” 

8 . ADDEEMNO.S— “ When I have a suit 

Wherein I mean to touch thy love, indeed, 

It .shall be full of poise and difficult weight.” 

9. ADILNORS —“ While’s the eye of man did woo me. 

That could do no vengeance to me.” 

10. AHILOPPTY—“ In the night, imagining some fear. 

How easy is a bush suppo.scd a bear! ” 


2. 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 


Junior Divlsion. — Puzzle No. 5. 

SHAKESPEARE ANAGRA.MS. . 


I am an R.A. 

I lent Evan. 

O no, sir. 

Ah ! a tin ark. 
Stir these. 


6. Dear Con. 

7. As mine. 

8. A red pit. 

9. Scant cone. 
10. Maid ran. 


PUZZLE No. 3.—Senior Division. 

I. Main. 2. Newmarket. 3. Oxus. 4. Patua. 5. 
Quatre Bras. 6. Runcorn. 7. Saltcoats. 8. Torquay. 9. 
Upland. 10. Ventnor. ii. Woodbridge. 12. Yemen. 

CLASS I.—Consisting of those who have gaiiied twelve marks; 
ander, E. E. Arnold. M. R. Hrownlee, V. Borradaile, AV. T. 

Cunningham, C. B. Douglas, A. Ellertoii, C. M. Ellerton, E. 

Glahohn, A. Gamhain, A. K. Ilazell. L. E. Henry, A. C. J. Hon 
A. Kirby, M. E. Lloyd, M. Marilliur, F. MacCarthy, M. J. Mars 
M. Powell. K. Peters, C. M. Porter, F. Ramsay. B. Reynolds, ( 

Robertson. K. Styan, C. L. Smith, C. F. Stanley, E. Taylor. 1 
house, I. Waldry, K. Whiteliead, E. Wilkinson. 

CLASS II.—Consisting of those who have gainetl eleven marks or less:— 
Minnie Ash, A. M. Boykett, K. Barrad ugh, M. E. Brefiit, R. W. Buckley. L. 
Bonnick, L. J. Besley, L. Cussons, M. Campbell, H. Crook, \’. Fletcher, M. A. 
Freeman, A. Fish. A. S. Falconer. F. S. Garnick, K. Garfit, C. G. Hill. S. M. 
Hodgson, H. Hunt, A. Hamilton, M. Hodgson, A. Hatfield, A. K. Il.iyward, 
A. Henderson, E. M. Jackson, M, Jukes, May John, E. B. Jewett. M. E. 

{ owett, G, J. Jone.s, A. Law, R. P. Molesworth, J. Metcalfe, E. Maynard, R. 
tyde, J. Ramlant, A. Robiirson, E. Richmond. J. Campbell-Smith, H 1 *. 
Schermm, M. Shaw, O. Smyth, J. Side, F. Semple, A. M, Standen, A, S. Wil- 
ford, M T. Wunder. 

Too late—Clara Baker. 

PUZZLE No. 3 .—Junior Division. 

I. Archipelago. 2. Balmoral. 3. Custozza. 4. Dela¬ 
ware. 5. Easter. 6. Fahlun. 7. Gallego. 8. Hillah. 9. 
Inch. 10. Jungfrau, ii. Knockmeledown. 12. Lech. 

Alternatives allowed, in the case of Light i, Ballater, ( 5 ic.; 
5, Ellice ; 8, Garonne. , 

CLASS I.—C. L. Adams, May Alexander. H. S. Blunt, F. Bume, C. Craw¬ 
ford, A. C. J. Horne, E. K. Jackson, Lily Johnstone, A. King, M. E. King, A. 
M. Lynch, K. Lynch, C. J. Nix, A. S, Owen, L. Peters, B. Palin, C, Pople, M. 
C. Rolierts, M. B. Roberts, G. Semple, A. L. Solomon, L. Timannus. 

CLASS II.—E. Barrett, E, Barton G. Blick, A. Bradburj', Louie Bennett, 
J. Bates, M. Bayford, E. Boykett, E. Borchardt, N Besley. F, Callcott. J. 
Chapman, M, Cusse, R. Candy, J. Campbell, J. PI. S. Costello, E. J. Uods, C. 
Douglas, W. S. Dove, L. Fawcett, J. Forrester, F'. Foulger, K. Fordham, E. 
Green, G. Glahohne. J G.alway, M. Hartwich, M. Hunt, M. Heron, M.Jones- 
Henry, E. Hurst. K* Hodgson, J. Chapell-Hodge, J. Hall, Miriam John, M. 
Jenkins. Maud John, H. C. Jones, E. Kinloch-Jones, E. Knight, J. M. Little, 
C. Little, E. Lutwyche, B. Law, C. G. McPherson. H. Molesworth, W, J. 
Moulton, II. More, Mary More, C. MacCarthv, G. O’C Morris, A. Marsh, F'. E. 
Nevile, J. Newiimn, C. Puckle, H, Persse, E. Wilson-Patten, K Pickard, K. 
Robinson, Rosetta Row, A, E. Stoneham, L. Stoneham, L. Stibbs, J. H. Shaw, 
E. E. Stanley, E. Thornton, F. Taylor, M. Taylor, A. Tighe, G. Williams, S. 
W’rigiit, E. H. Wilkinson, Cecil Williams, R.N. Younger. 


S. A. Alex- 
Blazeby. L. 
Fordham, E. 
le, S. Heath, 
h. A. Puckle, 

L. D. Water- 


Prize List (Fourth Quarter), 

Senior Division. 

The following competitors each gain an equal number of 
marks in the “Tie” Puzzle Competition, and arc awarded 
a book of the value of six shillings each : — Mildred Harrison 
(16), and Katherine C. Harrison (14), Whitburn, Sunderland- 
on-Wear ; Miriam John, i. Boundary Road, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W. ; L. D. Waterhouse (15), 4, Emanuel Terrace, 
Blucher Road, Camberwell. 

The following competitors are each awarded a Medal of 
the Little Folks’ Legion of Honour: — A. H. Ellerton 
(16), The Rectory, Rarnes ; Alice M. Hamilton. St. Nicholas 
Vicarage, Combe; Minnie Proctor (15), 3,.Summer Hill, 
Harbledown, Canterbury: M. Theresa Wunder (14), Young 
Ladies’ College, Pielenhofen, near Ratisbon, Bavaria. 

Junior Division. 

The following competitors have both correctly answered 
the “ Tie” Puzzle, and divide the First Prize, each gaining a 
book value half a guinea May E. King (13^), Temple 
House, Surbiton Hill, Surrey, and Violet Borradaile (rq), i, 
Edinburgh Terrace, Kensington Palace, W. 

The following competitors each gain within one mark of the 
full number ; and the other prizes are consequently divided 
between them, each securing a prize value three shillings 
each; — Clifford Crawford (loi), 21, Windsor Street, E. in¬ 
burgh ; Frank Burne (12), 85, "Warrington Crescent, Maida 
Vale; IT. S. Blunt (12.^), Manor House, Dorchester, 
Wellingford ; John Davies (14), Queen Mary Avenue, Cross¬ 
hill, Glasgow ; Jane Chapell-Hodge (13). Pounds, Devon- 
port: K. N. Harris (10), 2, Wellesley Terrace, Torquay ; 
Mary More (13), 12. Kensington Gardens Terrace, Hyde 
Park; W. J. Moulton (12), i. Peel Terrace. Preston. 

A Medal of the Little Folks’ Legion of Honour is 
awarded to the following competitors William Finlayson 
Lennie School, Cramond Bridge, Edinburgh ; Joseph 
Bates (10), 53, Swanswell Street, Coventry ; Una M. M. 
Haigh (10), Walnut Tree House, Walmer Hill, near Deal. 



















Our Little Folks' Own Puzzles. 




OUR LITTLE FOLKS^ OWN PUZZLES. 


WHEEL PUZZLE. 
I 


VII 


II 


VI 


III 


V IV 

Replace the star in the middle by a 
consonant, which must be the last letter 
of each word described. The letters 
forming the rim, if read in the order 
shown by the numerals, will spell the 
name of a famous country in Europe. 

Words forming the spokes:—i. A 
misfortune. 2. A character 
in “The Old Curiosity 
Shop.” 3. A bird. 4. 

What happens after a 
storm. 5. A man mentioned 
in the Bible. 6. A part of 
the hand. 7. Gloomy. 

P. S. C. More. 

(Aged 15J.) 

Rothwcll^ Kettering. 

HIDDEN PROVERB. 

ACH line contains one 
word of a proverb. 

1. He was set to learn his 

lesson. 

2. A wasp came into the 

room. 

3. The thief broke into the 

house. 

4. He went to town yesterday. 

5. The boys catch butterflies in the garden. 

6. He hit him a hard blow on the head. 

7. I saw the thief taken to prison. 

William A. Macduff. 

Trinity Lodgt\ Dean Park Road, (Aged 13^.) 

Boiij-nemojithi Hants. 



NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 

AM a country of eleven letters, 
w My 5, 6, 9, 8, means energy. 

2| 3, 5, 9, 7i II, is a sorcerer. 

My 2, 3, 8, II, means uncivilised. 

My 4, 6, 10, is a number. 

My I, 2, 9, 10, is a bird. 

My II, 6, 9, 8, is a town in England. 

Gvvknyth a. Dundas. 

Albnry Rectory^ near Guildford. (Aged 14.) 

SINGLE ACROSTIC. 

Y initials read downwards form the 
name of an illustrious general. 

1. A county town of England. 

2. An accident that often occurs in 
mountainous countries. 

3. A country in the centre 
of Europe. 

4. A river of England. 

5. A large city of England. 

6. A city of Scotland. 

7. A town in the extreme 
south of Russia. 

8. A country of Europe. 

Charles M. Horne. 

(Aged 14.) 

The Ferns. Eltham. 


PICTORIAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The initial and final letters of the whole added, respectively, 
to the initial and final letters of the various objects, etc., shown 
will give the names of a river and bay in a well-known island. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


^j>Y centrals read downwards give the name of an 


animal. 

1. A consonant. 

2. To attempt. 

3. A timepiece. 

4. To tread under foot. 

5. An animal. 

6. A town in Scotland. 

7. A lighted stick. 

8. Arid. 

9. A vowel. 

I 

fio2, Everin^ Road^ Upper Clapton, 

London, E. 


\ Nicholson. 

(Aged Hi.) 


RIDDLE-ME-REE. 

first is in love, but 
not in hate. 

My second in little, but not 
in great. 

My third in hot, but not in 
warm. 

My fourth in calm, but not in storm. 

My fifth in minute, but not in hour. 

My sixth in tree, but not in flower. 

My whole in every wood you ’ll see. 

So here I’ll end my riddle-me-ree. 

5, Charlton Park Terrace, DAISY MUSKETT. 

Old Charlton, S. E. (Aged 12 J.) 


TRANSPOSED LETTJ;:R PUZZLE. 
j^j^LACE these letters in order, and two proverbs will 
come to light. 

1. A A A A D D E E E E G I I N N N N N P 1* S S V Y Y. 

2. A .\ R B D D E E H H H H H I I I I N N N O O R R S S T 

T T T u \v w. Alice Kino. 

Burleigh House, Cli/ionville, Margate. (Aged 13.) 


MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 
Txexoxsxoxdxnxhxbxrxixgxexk 
Wxexcxaxlxiixhxhxdxlxd 
Txexlxmxtxaxlxtxhxbxtxlx’sxrxcx 
Sxoxexoxnxhxnix’extxexexd 

M. Tii. Davor EN. 

Hazehvood, Surbiton. (Aged rof.) 
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\The Editor requests that all inquiries and replies intended for 
insertion in Little Folks should have the words “ Questions 
and A 7 ts 7 uers" wHtten on the left-hand top comers of the 
envelopes containing them.'] 

Prize Competitions, &c. 

L. M. Christie. —[For such of the “Little Folks’ Own 
Puzzles” as can be inserted in the limited space devoted to 
them, Members’ Medals of the Little Folks Legion of 
Honour are awarded.—E d.] 

Gnome.— [See the answer to Madge in the April Number, 
page 254 .—Ed.] 

An Earnest Worker.— [See the answer to A Twin in 
the April Number, page 254.—Ed.] 

Literature. 

Lilie wishes to know if any of the readers of Little 
Folks can tell her the author or authoress of the poem 
entided “Ivan Czar.” 

Tabby Kitten writes that the lines referred to by Sappho, 
commencing— 

“ Rapt in reverential awe,” 

are from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” 

Ellenora writes, in answer to Adeline Edisbury’s 
question, that the author of the verse commencing— 

“ The bark that held a prince went down, 

The sweeping waves rolled on,” 

is Mrs. Hemans. The lines are in the poem called “He 
never smiled again.” Answers also received from Circe, 
Queen Mab, E. Speirs, S. I. G., M. R. A., White 
Violet, A. Mason, Snowflake, Frances G., E. E. 
Seavill, a Snowdrop, E. Wilson-Patten, Brownie, 
A. Thorp, A. Fleming, M. Lang, W. Francis, Polly, 
Janie, Flo, J. Knowles, Chocolate, M. Renton, 
Adria, E. Herbert, M. Mordaunt, Oakapple, R. B., 
Buttercup, Muriel M. Collett, E. J. Joy, N. Clark, 
Tottie, Lily, Edelweiss, H. M. Smith, Cherry Ripe, 
Tissie, Mabel C., Maiden Jane, W. T. Blazeby, 
C. R. JELF, Chattie, j. Nicholson, R. M. Delf, Lilie, 
H. Rivington, Beatrice, A. E. Elderkin, Mabel, B. 
Wright, Odie, Bluebell, M. K. Harris, Con, Blue- 
eyes, Beatie, Snowdrop, Mollie, M. C. Barnard, 
Mad Hatter, H. Renwick, Purple Crocus, A Field 
Daisy, Patience, A. Wilson, Te.\-pot, M. E. James, 
Quill Pen, and N. Wilkinson. 

Games and Amusements. 

Pickled Cabbage would be very pleased if any of the 
readers of Little Folks could tell her the way to play at 
the game of ‘ ‘ Tigers and Goats. ’’ 

A Primrose would be glad if any of the readers of Little 
Folks could tell her the rules of the game of “ Commerce.” 


Work. 

Paint-box writes to ask if any readers of Little Folks 
can suggest some kind of work, fancy or plain, that a poor 
girl who has lost her left arm can do. She is very quick and 
clever with her one arm, and has learnt to make daisy mats 
on a frame. 

Stella writes, in answer to Beatrice, that a baby’s 
knitted jacket is made as follows :—“ Cast on two hundred 
stitches on good-sized needles, knit quarter-stitch eleven 
purls, that is twenty-two times across, then, with coloured 
split worsted, knit three purls, then narrow every time, 
putting the worsted twice over the needle each time to make 
holes; knit three purls, then commence with the white 
worsted ; knit fourteen purls ; divide the stitches into three 
parts, fifty on each side, one hundred in the middle. 
Commence with the middle, knit twenty-two purls, then 
narrow each side of the needle every other time, making 
twenty-two purls ; fasten off. Knit the fronts the same 
way, narrowing only on one side. For the sleeves cast on 
sixty-five stitches, knit thirty-si.x purls, narrowing each side 
of the needle every eighth purl ; knit three purls with 
colour; make holes, then three more purls, fasten off fifty- 
four stitches, then sew up the shoulders, take up the stitches 
round the neck, knit the same with the coloured worsted as 
the border on the sleeves, take up stitches down each side 
of the front, knit the same border, only have one purl 
before making holes, then knit two purls. A pretty border 
looks nice round it.” Answer also received from E. A. 
Jelltcorse. 

Cookery. 

Mentor and Chocolate would be very glad if any 
reader of Little Folks could give a recipe for making 
chocolate creams. 

Bric-A-Brac would be much obliged if any of the readers 
of Little Folks could give her a recipe for making Turkey 
Sugar. 

The Siamese Twins would be very glad if one of the 
readers of Little Folks would tell them how to make a 
nice icing for birthday cakes. 

General. 

R. B. writes in reply to Mythology’s question, that he 
has seen young orange-trees reared by placing a few orange- 
pips in a pot, and when put in watered with luke-warm 
water at first. It is best not to water them too much at first, 
say once a fortnight. The earth in which they are planted 
should be enriched by a little manure, and they should be 
kept at first, if possible, in a greenhouse. Answer also re¬ 
ceived from Pickled Cabbage. 

Florence J. Wakefield writes in answer to Emer’s 
question, that the consecration of Pulaski’s banner was real. 
The Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem gave it to him, consecrat- 








































Answers to Puzzles. 


ing it Ijeforehand. Pulaski was a Polish patriot. Answer 
also received from Terra Cotta. 

Sappho writes in reply to Sigma: —“When withered, 
the sunflower should be cut off and kept in a dry place for 
seed. The French sometimes eat the centre, but it causes 
sleep, and is unwholesome. Seaweed is very largely used in 
Ireland for manuring potato crops. It is also employed for 
rose-trees. Answer also received from Veronica. 

Terra Cotta writes in answer to Pimpernel’s question 
as to the meaning of the phrase “ By hook or by crook’’ : 
‘ ‘ When London was burnt in 1666, the people afterwards 
wished to rebuild their property, but the boundary-marks were 
very hard to find. The matter passed through several law 
courts, but it could not be decided, so at last the matter was 
placed in the hands of two clever lawyers, who promised to 
settle any dispute. The names of these two lawyers were 
Hook and Crook, so when any difficulty arose the people 
said, and say still, ^ We must do it by Hook or by Crook.’ ” 
Similar answers also received from Tabby Kitten, Etta 
Gibson, F. A. M., and Portia. Another explanation of 
the term is given by Fanny Blake, who states that the 
origin of the phrase is that ‘' formerly the poor of the manor 
were allowed by the lords and ladies to go into the manor 
woods, with their hooks and crooks, to get wood, and if 
they could not reach it with their hooks they managed to 
with their crooks.” This version of the phrase is also sent 
by Nora. —[A third meaning is given by Crocus ; so it 
seems very uncertain as to what can be regarded as the 
real origin of the words.—E d.] 

Kitten asks the meaning of the letters I. H. S., often 
seen in the form of a monogram on altar-cloths, &c.— 
[They signify Jesus, Hominuvi Salvator —Jesus, Saviour 
of men.— Ed.] 

Edelweiss writes, in answer to Judy, who asks how to 
press bramble-leaves :—' ‘ Sprinkle the leaves with a little 
wax, then take a warm iron (it must not be too warm) and 
iron the leaves; you will find it will press them, and 
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preserve their colour. Answers also received from Sappho, 
A Jolly Tar, and Narcissus. 

Selina writes, in answer to A Teapot, that the best 
varnish for transfers is what is called “ quick-drying varnish,” 
obtainable at most stationers and photographers. Answers 
also received from Punch and Narcissus. 

Gummy writes, in reply to Stella, that the best way to 
make frames of fir-cones is to glue the cones on stiff card¬ 
board or wood, then stain and varnish them. Answers also 
received from Sappho, Dame Trot, and Dormouse. 

M. E. Balding inquires what is best to water hot-house 
flowers with. She has tried tea and water, but they do not 
seem to get on well. 

Gip wishes to know how to keep the wires of a brass 
birdcage from turning black. 

Maude Andrews asks if it is possible to etch on jean ; 
and if so, how it is done. 

Stumps writes, in answer to Michaelmas Daisy’s 
inquiry, that india-rubber is the best thing to clean dogskin 
gloves with. Answers also received from Zoe and Selina. 

Natural History. 

With Ansiuers by the Editor 0/ the “ Live Stock Journal and 
Fanciers' Gazetted 

Pap.\gei would be glad to know what is the proper food 
for parrots.—[Indian corn, plain seeds, and a nut occasion¬ 
ally, or sweet biscuit. Avoid much of these, also of meat 
and hempseed. Indian corn, wheat, and other grain in 
the ear is much enjoyed ; and green food must be given 
freely, but not wet.] 

Puck would be glad to know the best food for white mice, 
and whether they should be kept indoors or out of doors.— 
[They are better in some unfrequented place. Feed them 
on bread nnd milk squeezed rather dry, and wheat or grits 
or canary-seed dry; also give them water. Avoid cheese 
and bacon.] 

A White Cat wishes to know how she is to keep a white 
cat clean.—[The only way is to wash her regularly.] 


ANSWERS TO OUR 

CRESCENT PUZZLE. 

R 

T a I 

S I t n 0 

0 0 ” ^ « A H 

GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC. 

Paris. 

I. P lymouth. 2. A chil. 3. R oumanin. 4. I reland. 
5. S tockholni. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
James Watt. 

J 

J A M 
CAME L 
FLEEING 
JAMES WATT 
THAWING 
LLAMA 
A TE 
T 

HIDDEN PROVERB. 
“A stitch in time saves nine.” 


OWN PUZZLES {page 253). 

MISSING LETI'ER PUZZLE. 

“ Half a league, half a league. 

Half a league onward. 

All in the Valley of Death, 

Rode the six hundred.” 

ENIGMA. 

First — Cows. Second—Lip. Whole—Cowslip. 

HISTORICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Edward—Lionel. 

I. E dge-hil L. 2. D israel I. 3. W aterlo O. 
4. A rrago N. 5. R en 6. D u Chaste L. 

SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE. 

“ Give thy thoughts no tongue. 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar.” — Hamlet. 

PICTORIAL ACROSTIC. 

WOLSELEY — AlCESTER. 

I. Wheel. 2. Oranges. 3. Log. 4. Shell. 5. Eye. 

6. Leaf. 7. Egg. 8. Yoke. 

I. Zebr A. 2. Snai L. 3. Ar C. 4. Titmous E. 
5. RoseS. 6. PosT. 7. PorpoisE. 8. PeaR. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ 
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Little Folks. 


HISTORY WANTING WORDS. 


A Guinea Book and an Officer’s Medal of tlie Little Folks Legion of Honour will be giveli for tlie best 
short and original Description of this picture. A smaller Book and an Officer’s Medal will be given in addition 
for the best Description relatively to the age of the Competitor; so that no Competitor is too young to try 
for this second Prize. To avoid any possibility of mistake, and for the guidance of new Competitors, the full 



Regulations aie given i. No Description must exceed 500 words in length, and each must be written on one side 
of the paper oiSy. 2. The Descriptions must be certified as strictly original by a Minister, Teacher, Parent, or 
other responsible * person. 3. All Competitors must be under the age of 16 years. 4. Descriptions from 
Competitors residing in Great Britain and Ireland must reach the Editor on or before the loth of May 
next • in the case of Descriptions sent from the English Colonies or from Foreign Countries, an extension of time 
to the 15th of May will be allowed. 5. In addition to the Two Prizes and Of1icei-s’ Medals, some of the most 
deserving Competitors will be included in a special List of Honour, and will be awarded Members’ Medals of the 
Litti K Folks Legion of Honour. 6. Competitors are retiuested to note that each envelope containing a 
Description should have the words “History Wanting Words” written on the left-hand top corner of it. 
N ]) —Competitors arc referred to a notice respecting the Silver Medal which is printed on page 113 of this Volume. 
















































Wrong from the First. 
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WRONG FROM THE FIRST. 

Burke's Nieces” “ May Ciuinuigham's Trial,”' “ Paias a?td Claws,” dfc. dfc. 


By the A nthor of ‘ ‘ Mr. 

CHAPTRR XT. —A RAVIV-FIUNT. 

TERRIBLE mo¬ 
ment ! never to 
be forgotten by 
either of the two 
girls as long as 
they lived — a 
moment of mor¬ 
tal anguish, such 
as few so young 
have ever had to 
endure; and even 
in that moment 
the truth flash¬ 
ed into Adela’s 
heart, and as a 
drowning man is 
said to have his 
whole life pic¬ 
tured before his 
eyes ere the waters destroy it, so' she then 
suddenly beheld the past with a new and dreadful 
meaning in it. 

And even as she sprang through the window to 
help Angelo, the words “ We have done wrong ” 
broke from her lips. 

With tender, trembling hands she lifted the be¬ 
loved flaxen head from the ground, and tried to 
bring life back to the little white face by a shower 
of fresh warm kisses. 

Angelo opened his blue eyes, and looked wonder- 
ingly up at her. Then the mere surprise in them 
turned to fear and sorrow. He was not a second 
in remembering what had happened. 

Baby ! baby ! baby ! ” he cried, and pointed 
with his small thin hand in the direction that the 
gipsy had taken. 

Oh, he is alive — he is unhurt!” exclaimed Adela, 
and I don’t know whether more tears or kisses 
fell on his pretty head as she lifted him from the 
ground ; but placed on his feet, something seemed 
wrong — he staggered, fell against her, and would 
have fallen if she had not caught him in her arms. 

He seemed in pain, for his little brows knit 
together, and he bit his lips ; but he did not cry, 
and he had not a thought to spare for himself, 
still repeating “ Baby! oh, baby! ” and still pointing 
after the gipsy. 

“ He can’t stand,” said Adela. “ Yes, my darling — 
baby ! oh, baby ! Myra, you run ! fly ! don’t be a 
moment; rush after the wicked woman, and bring 


baby back, and I will take Angelo in. What is 
it ? Are you in pain ? are you hurt 1 ” 

“ Never mind,” replied Angie calmly ; “ fetch 
baby. I have only broken my back.” 

“Oh, no, indeed, you have not!” cried Adela. 

She lifted him in her arms, and with swift agility 
climbed through the window into the room, bearing 
her precious burden. 

Myra was not losing time, either; she jumped out 
of the window, and began to run down the shrub¬ 
bery walk as fast as she could. But Angelo said 
piteously, “ She never will; she never will! She 
always did run like a cow. Oh, Adela ! my Adela, 
go, go ! Only you can bring baby back 1” 

She had placed him on the sofa, and he pushed 
her from him, with two little loving hands ; she 
kissed them eagerly, and then at once obeying 
him, sprang through the window. 

She overtook Myra, already panting for breath, 
and shouting out, “ Go back to Angie !” passed her 
like an arrow, and so continued her swift way. 

There was no moon, but the summer sky was 
full of glittering stars, and the night was not really 
dark, though a soft shimmering darkness lay over 
everything. At any other time Adela would 
naturally have felt fear at finding herself so far 
from home at such an hour, by herself. The very 
shadows that surrounded her would have made her 
start, and terrors both reasonable and unreasonable 
would have seized hold of her ; but her heart was 
too full of baby for it to have room for any thought 
of herself, and no feeling of fear crossed her mind 
for a moment. 

She had long ago passed beyond the garden 
and shrubberies, and was in the lane. And yet 
she had not overtaken Zingara. Surely that big 
woman carrying a heavy child in her arms could 
not run as fast as she did, with her lithe, active 
young limbs, and weighted by no burden. How 
was it that she did not overtake her 1 how was it 
she did not hear baby’s cries ? 

And yet the lane was left behind as the garden 
had been, the common was reached, Adela had 
actually approached the tent where she lived, and 
still she had not overtaken the gipsy. 

It had never occurred to Adela that she was doing 
a most imprudent thing, and that she had hardly 
a chance of success. What could she do against 
that big strong woman, surrounded by her friends 
and comrades 1 —she a young girl, solitary and 
undefended ; and what reason had she to hope 
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that people wicked enough to steal a baby might 
not ill-treat, rob, perhaps even murder, Adela 
herself, when she came alone and powerless into 
their very tent, in the darkness of the night ? 

These reasonable thoughts and fears did not 
trouble Adela ; all she cared for was to find the 
gipsy, and that done, she had faith that somehow or 
other all would come right, and that she would re¬ 
possess herself of the beloved baby, and carry her 
home in triumph, to gladden the eyes and the 
hearts of all. 

Boldly and undismayed, she entered the tent 
with outstretched hands, ready to grasp her treasure, 
eager to confront the gipsy, and lo! there was 
neither treasure nor gipsy there. 

A bright fire lighted the tent, a kettle hung above 
it, an old woman crouched on the ground in front, 
and three or four ragged children lay sleeping, 
huddled up together at one side of it. 

She looked blankly round her. 

“ Where is she?’’ she cried, and her heart sank, 
and her voice had a dismayed sound that struck 
herself with a strange sense of novelty. 

The old crone by the fire looked lazily towards her, 
and then rose with an amazed air. 

“ Where is who ? ” she asked, so surprised at the 
vision of the slim young lady in white muslin, her 
hair uncovered, its long plaits shining in the light of 
the fire, that she spoke quickly, and added no gipsy 
palaver to the words. 

“ Zingara the gipsy ; what has she done with the 
baby ?” 

Oh ! she has gone away, my pretty lady; she has 
no baby, and she has gone away herself. And what 
does the pretty little lady do here all alone in the 
night ? and does she want old Barbara to tell her 
fortune for her^^ ” 

“ N o, no! ” cried Adela, almost distracted, ‘T want 
Zingara; take.me where she has gone.” 

“And what does the pretty lady want with Zin¬ 
gara ? and what was she saying of a baby ? ” asked 
the old woman, with a cunning look. 

“ She is a bad woman. She has deceived us, and 
stolen baby. I have come to take baby back, and 
must have her. Give her to me. You will all of you 
be dreadfully punished if you do not.” 

But the old woman only gave a wicked laugh. 

“ Oh ! Zingara has taken a baby, has she ? and the 
pretty little lady has come to look for Zingara and 
the baby here ? No, no ; Zingara has gone away 
far far away, to distant countries over the blue seas, 
and she has no baby with her, none at all. If the 
pretty lady goes home she will find baby there 
waiting for her. Poor Zingara has left baby there 
many minutes ago.” 

Adela felt confused; the woman spoke with 


authority, as one who knew facts and stated them ; 
yet, how could she know ? 

“ How do you know? ” she cried. 

Again the aged creature gave that wicked laugh. 

“ Is it how do I know? ” she said. “ It’s many a 
thing the gipsy knows that it would puzzle another 
to find out. Is it my craft and my heritage that 
I’m to give the pretty lady, and tell her how the 
knowledge comes to the gipsy of what has been and 
what is to be ? ” 

Then she changed her manner, and with a 
sinister expression of countenance approached 
Adela, saying, “ Is it to rob the old gipsy you’ve come 
in the gloamin’, and when she’s no one to protect 
her? ” and she hustled up against the girl, calling out 
in a sharp voice to the children who lay dozing 
by the fire, “ Hi, Bob! Pat! Betsy! hi, will ye see the 
old granny murdered before yer eyes, and never 
riz a hand to help her?” 

The ragged, good-for-nothing-looking creatures 
sprang to their feet, and hardly awake or under¬ 
standing what was going on, yet even in that state 
ready for any mischief, ran forward, and sur¬ 
rounding Adela, assisted their grandmother in 
hustling her. 

Adela was exceedingly frightened, and only 
preserved her presence of mind, and was not over¬ 
powered by a regular panic, because she still 
was thinking so much more of baby than of herself. 

As she stood there with uncovered head, these 
wild fierce-looking creatures crowding round her, 
appearing even wilder and fiercer in the ruddy un¬ 
certain light of the fire, far from home, and the 
night closing in, so different was the scene and' 
the position from any thing she had experienced 
in her life, that it suddenly seemed to her that she 
must be standing there in a dream, and that she 
had only to wake to find herself in her uncle’s house, 
baby asleep in the most unquestioned safety, and 
Angelo well and unhurt. 

At the thought of Angelo—Angelo, whom she had 
almost forgotten in her desperate chase after baby— 
a knife seemed with cruel suddenness to pierce 
Adela’s heart; she saw him lying as one dead 
outside the window, she felt his poor little light 
figure as she carried him in her arms to the sofa, 
and remembered how she had left him with face of 
marble whiteness murmuring that his back was 
broken. 

The agony of the thought overpowered her—an 
agony all the greater that it had been for a time not 
only suppressed, but actually forgotten—and with a 
cry of terror she burst from the gipsies, and fled out 
of their tent into the open air beyond, and so ran 
on back to Angelo as swiftly as she had rushed in 
the other direction so short a time ago, with only 
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the thought of baby in her mind. Ah! surely all 
this co 7 tld only be a dream ; surely she would wake 
and find herself the happy girl she was an hour ago. 

The gipsies laughed, and shouted after her, the 
children pursuing her a few steps outside the tent, 
with jeering cries of “ Gi’ us a ’apenny! Gi’ us a 
’apenny!’’ They believed they had frightened her, and 
that her sudden flight and terrified cry arose from 
fear; but not a thought of herself, not a sensation 
of fear, had Adela room for in her poor, agitated 
little heart. Angelo and baby—baby and Angelo— 
that was all. As she ran the hope became stronger 
that what the old gipsy said might be true, and 
Zingara might merely have intended to frighten 
them, and taken baby away just to bring her back 
again; and if it were so, if it only, only might be so, 
she felt that she never could be grateful enough, and 
that she could bear any other trial. 

What, any other—Angelo? Adela’s hope gave 
way, the little gleam of brightness went out of her 
heart, and she knew that if Angelo were injured she 
could never be happy again. 

And so, tired, breathless, panting, she found her¬ 
self arrived at last, and sprang through the window 
into the drawing-room to find—what ? Angelo was 
there ; he lay, on the sofa, his eyes were open, the 
colour had come back into his cheeks—at least as 
much of it as showed that he was still alive ; and 
as Adela leaped into the room he cried out in an 
excited voice, “ Where’s baby ? ” 

Myra was in the room also. She sat crouched on 
the floor, her countenance hopelessly dull, her eyes 
fixed; there could be no doubt that she was trying 
to be an idiot. Alas! was that the way to meet 
troubles ? What comfort could she give, what use 
could she be of if this were all she meant to do ? 
Adela hardly knew whether Angelo’s question or 
the sight of Myra depressed her most, or most 
induced the heavy heart-sinking she felt within 
her. 

“ Where’s nurse ? Has she appeared?” she cried. 

“ Nurse is in a dreadful state. She is raving like 
a mad woman. She shook Myra till she nearly 
knocked her down. We have had a terrible to-do !” 
said Angelo, in his quaint, old-fashioned way. 

Where is she ? Has she done anything?” 

‘‘ She has done every thing, besides shaking 
Myra, and saying it would have served her right if 
it had been the death of me. Why did not she think 
whether it would have served me right, Adela ? 
She sent for the police and for papa home from his 
dinner. ” 

And Angelo put up his lip, and began to cry in 
his low wailing fashion, that always went to Adela’s 
heart. 

The next thing that happened was the arrival of 


two policemen ; then nurse appeared, and Adela 
had to leave Angie’s sofa and come forward 
to answer questions as to what time she had left, 
which direction she took, and whether she 
had any reason or wish to spite the family. They 
were exceedingly sorry that the master of the house 
was absent, but one of them, who was a sergeant 
of police, declared they must act on their own 
responsibility, because it was a case in which 
everything might be lost by loss of time. And so, 
to Adela’s infinite relief, the men departed—a re¬ 
lief that lasted a very short time, however, when she 
found herself receiving a shower of the most 
vehement and bitter reproaches from nurse, ending 
off with the terrible words— 

“And I trusted you, miss, and poor missus trusted 
you ; we knew Miss Myra might do anything, but 
we trusted yau I ” 

Then at last Adela gave way, and her tears burst 
forth. The time for action was over ; she had 
nothing to do, and no motive therefore for control¬ 
ling herself longer, and she wept so piteously that 
even nurse’s heart was softened towards her ; and 
Myra, springing from the ground, ceased to be an 
idiot, that she might fling her arms round her, and 
implore her with many kisses not to cry so—what¬ 
ever she did, not to cry sa. 

“ You meant right; we acted for the best ; we 
tried to do our duty,” Myra stammered forth, by 
way of comforting her cousin, whose conscientious¬ 
ness had made its impression on her. 

“ Did we ? oh ! did we ? ” wept Adela. “ Even if 
we did, the misery of baby is the same ; but per¬ 
haps it was wicked to go to a gipsy at all—perhaps 
it was a sin ; and then, I—had—no—right to take 
baby—oh, baby ! baby !—and put her in the gipsy’s 
arms even for a minute.” 

And so Adela, beginning vaguely to see her 
faults, wept out her penitence and her despair. 

Into this scene of misery and repentance Uncle 
Timothy hurriedly walked—Uncle Timothy without 
his wife, at which fact all breathed a little more 
freely, as the grief and anger of the poor mother 
had been dreaded by every one ; even nurse not 
feeling sure whether she might not be blamed for 
the consequences, though always allowed to leave 
baby asleep and alone while supper was going on 
in the servants’ hall. 

“It will be the death of her if we can’t recover 
the child,” he said ; and then he asked questions, 
and learned in confused miserable sentences from 
Adela and nurse how it all had happened, Myra 
not saying a word, and every now and then bearing 
so suspicious a resemblance to an idiot, that Adela 
felt convinced that if her father had looked at her 
she would have gone off into being one at once. 
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“ Two foolish girls ! ’’ he said angrily ; “ two con¬ 
ceited, ill-judging, foolish girls! Did you really 
believe everything that could be done had not been 
done for my poor little boy? Why, the doctors 
said his best chance was to leave him alone, and that 
for some years his spine ought not to be meddled 
with, but that good food was his best medicine, 
and when he was older the time might come 
for surgical treatment. Your aunt never rested 
till she learned what was best for him. Two 
foolish, con¬ 
ceited girls ! 

And just see 
the mischief 
you’ve now 
done, and the 
misery you 
have caused.” 

A d e 1 a ’ s 
brain turned 
dizzy at all 
these new 
lights burst¬ 
ing in on it. 

Her good 
sense and 
candour, her 
really sincere 
desire to do 
right, forced 
her to re¬ 
cognise them 
as truths, and 
having recog¬ 
nised them 
as truths, she 
did not at¬ 
tempt to de¬ 
ceive herself 
or try to blind 
her eyes; but 
began — not 
instantly, and at first not clearly, but in a vague, 
uncertain way—to see that she had been wrong 
from the first. 

She did 7 wi perceive and grasp that the first cause 
had been the wrong feeling about the step-mother. 
She said that she had been foolish and conceited. 
The bitterness of this knowledge was felt even in 
the midst of her grief for baby. 

Then Angie spoke. He sat upright on the sofa, 
his little thin face as white as it had been when 
Adela lifted him insensible from the ground, his 
blue eyes looking unnaturally large, and shining 
like azure fire, fixed on his father with an earnest 
expression that attracted the attention of every one. 


‘•It is all me!” he cried, in his sweet treble 
voice ; “ it is only me. Papa, could I not be sacri¬ 
ficed ? ” 

There could be no doubt of the sincerity of the 
speaker in asking this strange question. 

“Sacrificed!” said his father testily; “what 
on earth does the boy mean ? ” 

“It was all done for me; it is all only me. 
They used to offer up a sacrifice—you know they 
used—and everybody was appeased. It was a 

good plan ; it 
settled every¬ 
thing and it 
was so very 
easy. I have 
read it in my 
story - books 
and in his¬ 
tory, and you 
know, papa, 
it is in the 
Bible too. I 
would like to 
be a sacrifice 
for baby and 
so to make 
Adela happy. 
Could it not 
I bcdone,papa, 

I and so the 
gipsies be ap¬ 
peased ? ” 

“Do you 
know the non¬ 
sense you are 
talking?” said 
his father ; 
“ sacrifice — 
gipsies — ap¬ 
peased—what 
stuff is your 
little brain 
filled with, I wonder ? don’t you know what it is to 
be a Christian, my boy, that you talk like a Pagan 
or a Jew.” 

Angie hung his head, reproved, and gave a 
deep sigh, while silent tears ran down his little 
pale face, tears of genuine disappointment. 

“ I wish there were Christian sacrifices,” he said 
softly, “ or that we could go back and be Pagans 
till we had got baby. There Jews in London 
still, I know'' he added, with a gleam of hope. 

The word sacrifice rang in Adela’s ears, and sen¬ 
tences about it often heard in church, and making 
little impression—these sprang up unbidden in 
her mind with a new and startling meaning. 
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Don't talk rubbish,” his father replied with irri¬ 
tation. “You'd be far better in bed than sitting there. 
Go to bed, children, all of you ; it is twelve o’clock 
and more. I shafl call at the police-station, and 
find out what they are doing. It will be the death 
of your mother if anything happens to baby.” 


CHAPTER XII.—FOUND. 

RETCHED and miserable was 
Adela when she found her¬ 
self alone. She flung herself 
on her knees by the bed¬ 
side, and prayed for pardon 
and help more earnestly than 
she had perhaps ever prayed 
in her life before. After that 
she walked up and down the 
room trying to compose her 
mind, and to think calmly. Her limbs ached, 
and she became aware for the first time that she 
was extremely fatigued. She was quite certain 
that she could not sleep, and she shrank from the 
trouble of undressing, so she lay down on the bed 
in her clothes, and of course being young and 
tired, in a few minutes she was fast asleep, im¬ 
possible as she had believed such a thing to be. 

A strange sound awoke her. Unconscious that 
she had slept, it was all the stranger to her to find 
herself sitting up, dressed, on her bed, listening, 
and yet unaware what she was listening to. The 
sound was repeated, and she knew that it was caused 
by a little gravel being flung against the window. 

She got off the bed and opened it. She 
had forgotten all about the gipsy and baby in 
the bewilderment of being suddenly awoke from the 
deep slumber of fatigue ; and when she looked out 
and saw standing below in the moonlight of the 
summer night the biggest of the ^ipsy children, 
who had been with the old woman in the tent, the 
remembrance came back to her with a shock. 

It was a girl of about thirteen, with dark tangled 
hair, dirty face, ragged clothes, and brilliant sly 
black eyes. 

“'Coome down,” she said, “and you’ll get the little 
’un.” 

“ The little ’un ! ” repeated Adela, attaching no 
meaning to the words. 

“ Ay, but yer must not dawdle ; Zingara has got 
the little ’un for yer. Bring yer gold, an’ yer silver, 
an’ all yer watches, an’ broaches, an’ everythin’ yer 
have, young ’un, she’ll give yer her for them.” 

“ The baby ? ” cried Adela, breathless with the 
sudden wild hope. 

“The babby, no less,” replied the girl, and 
grinned up at her, her black eyes laughing slyly. 


Adela turned instantly to obey. Then she 
paused, her new-found self-knowledge stopping 
her. A foolish, conceited, ill-judging girl. That 
was what she was, and all this misery was her 
doing; should she now, acting Avithout advice, 
perhaps do wrong and bring only trouble, when she 
expected good ? What ought she to do ? was the 
question she asked herself, not what would she 
like to do ? or what did it seem best to do ? but 
what ought she to do ? Ought she, a young girl, to 
leave her home in the night-time with this gipsy, 
and give away to her all that she had ? 

“1 will ask nurse to come with me,” she said; 
and so hurried and excited was she that she only 
knew she had^thought of this when she had actually 
spoken the words. 

But the gipsy girl again grinned in her sly way, 
and her brilliant black eyes shone with a sneer in 
them. 

“ Then the top of the mornin’ to yer,” said she, 
“an’ good-bye. Yer to coome alone, an’ to tell no 
one, or yer not to coome at all ; that’s it, an’ yer 
must coome this minute too.” 

Adela sent up an eager, prayer for help, and 
determined to go. Should any harm happen to 
baby, should baby never be found, and she 
had rejected this possible Avay of ending all 
well, she felt that she could never know a happy 
moment again. She hoped and believed she was 
doing right as she hastily collected together her 
money and trinkets, and slipped noiselessly down¬ 
stairs and out of the house. 

As she reached the gipsy’s side the moonlight 
paled before the rosy dawn of the summer day. 
It was not much past three o’clock, and the sun 
had not yet risen, but he had flung his light before 
him, which illuminated the east while the whole 
sky brightened with expectations. 

The gipsy girl laughed, and set off at a steady 
trot through the shrubberies, and at the same sort 
of steady trot Adela followed her. She felt more 
than ever as if it must be a dream, but she also 
felt that she would have thus followed her to the 
end of the world if she thought she should find 
baby there Avaiting for her. 

It Avas too early to meet any one Avhen they 
reached the road, and to her great surprise, if Avhere 
everything Avas so surprising Adela could ex¬ 
perience that emotion at any particular thing, the 
girl led her straight to the railway-station. 

“Take a return ticket to G-,” she said; 

“ yer’ll be there in ten minutes. Go under the 
bridge an’ a man ’ill hand yer Avhat you Avant.” 

G- AA^as the nearest station to the Avest of 

Sydenham, and only six miles distant. 

The girl Avas gone before Adela could remonstrate 
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or ask a single question. She could hardly believe 
that she was awake or that she was really standing 
alone at the railway-station, just as day began to 
break in the skies. 

She saw a train there ready to start, the passen¬ 
gers were few—not many ever went at that early 
hour. Almost mechanically she followed two or 
three within the rails in front of the ticket-box, and 

when asked ‘'where to ? ” said, “ G-, a return 

ticket.” 

The clerk looked at her in surprise and gave her 
a ticket. Even when seated in the carriage, and 
the train had started, and she was being whirled 
away from Sydenham, she was too excited and her 
mind was too bewildered for her to be able to think. 
Everything had been done in such a hurry, and the 
result that hung in the balance was so tremendous, 
that till all was over thought was impossible. The 
hurry appeared to increase, it seemed to her that 
she had scarcely entered the carriage when the' 

train stopped. G-was shouted out by the 

porter, and she was invited to descend again. 

She found herself on the platform, and after a 
very few minutes the train steamed and shrieked 
off. Then she looked round her. She stood on a 
considerable height, and just beyond the station the 
line passed over a country lane, wooded on each 
side, making a railway-bridge above, and a wide 
dark arch below, a flight of steps leading from the 
station down to the lane. The man was to meet 
her “under the bridge”— a phrase which might 
have puzzled Adela had her mind been clear 
enough, or with leisure to be puzzled at anything, 
for “ under the bridge ” to her would have meant 
in a river,” but now she understood it; it was 
under the railway-bridge the man was to meet 
her, if he met her at all. Oh, how her heart 
beat as she ran down the steps to the lane! 
Never through all her future life will Adela Herbert 
see a railway-bridge with steps beside it without 
thinking of that moment when she ran down these, 
her heart ready to burst with hope and fear. We 
do not know at the time what the pictures are, or 
which the moments in our lives that are being, as 
they occur, indelibly burnt in on our memories; 
it is only years afterwards that we discover by their 
vivid recurrence how deep the impression was that 
they made. 

She reached the lane, and turned under the 
bridge, starting back, just as if she had not been 
hoping for that very sight, and it had taken 
her completely by surprise, when she beheld a dark 
swarthy man advancing to meet her there. On a 
second glance she saw distinctly that he had some- 
thing, some bundle or other under his arm. 

“ Are yer the young leddy that lost the baby ? ” 


was his speech. She understood him ; but when 
she opened her mouth to answer him no sound 
was heard, her heart was beating with tremen¬ 
dous blows, her breath came iS gasps, and she felt 
the blood rushing into her head. 

“ Yes, I am,” she said at last with a great effort; 
but she had no power to say more, or to ask a 
question in her turn. 

“An’ what have yer brought in exchange?” 

She opened the parcel, and spread before his eyes 
money, watch and chain, and the few ornaments 
she had brought to Sydenham with her. 

The man looked pleased, however, for Adela 
watched his swarthy face, as a prisoner might 
watch that of his jailor, and he made a clutch with 
one hand at the parcel while the other arm still held 
that bundle beneath his cloak. 

“ Now look yer here,” he said,“ I might take this 
here trumpery, an’ not give yer the child at all—but 
I’m an honest man—I am—an’ what would be the 
use of keeping her if it comes to that ? only to have 
the p’leece set after us to hunt us down like blood¬ 
hounds.. Tell the proud woman that Zingara stole 
the child becos she thought herself polluted by the 
touch of the gipsy’s hand on her carriage, and she’d 
have kept it to punish her ; but Zingara’s a fool, 
an’ I made her give it back for what she can get 
for it.” 

“ Where is baby ? ” cried Adela, in tones so hoarse 
with emotion that she would not have recognised 
them as her own. 

And yet they sounded like the voice of Adela, 
for when she uttered the word “ baby,” a little 
tender cry, as if replying to the name, issued forth 
from under the gipsy’s cloak. 

“ Baby, baby ! ” cried Adela, springing forward 
and extending both arms in the direction whence 
the cry came. 

The gipsy looked at the eager love in her face, 
and his own, dark and swarthy as it was, relaxed 
into a smile. Gently he produced baby from under 
his cloak and laid her on Adela’s arms. A shawl 
was wrapped round her—she had been carefully 
kept during those few hours she had been away, the 
fair rosy face peeping out from the shawl was fresh 
and clean, and the flaxen rings of her bright hair. 
The little mite was quite happy, and laughed and 
cooed up into the familiar countenance that bent 
over her. The look of ecstasy in Adela’s whole face 
—no word but ecstasy will express it—struck a 
strange sympathy out of the gipsy. 

“ Well, she is a darlin’,” he said softly, “ an’ don’t 
you love her a bit! Here, lake back your gewgaws 
—I’ll not sell her to yer, an’ that’s flat; give us back 
the shawl.” 

He drew the shawl away as he spoke, threw the 
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trinkets at Adela’s feet, and in the same moment 
was gone, leaving her alone with her treasure. 

* * ^ * * * 

Myra’s misery kept her awake a great part of the 

night. Her sleep, when it came, was fitful, and she 
awoke from it with sudden starts, and once or twice 
with screams of fear and grief. With the first 
sunlight she rose and dressed herself; but no hope 
sprang up in her heart to welcome the loveliness of 
the summer morning. On the contrary, the bright¬ 
ness and happiness of everything she saw around 
her only deepened her depression. 

“ I cannot bear it,” she kept saying while she 
dressed; ‘‘I cannot bear it and live.” 

She thought her best refuge was in the idiocy 
she so often assumed, and then again she shrank 
from it as something quite inadequate to the 
occasion. 

“ It is only play after all,” she cried, because I 
am just the same afterwards, especially since Adela 
came. It does not really make me one bit more of 
an idiot. Ah, if I were one really I should not suffer 
as I do now.” 

Then a sudden thought struck her. 

“ I will go into the nursery—the empty nursery,” 
she said. “ I will sit on the floor there; looking 
at the cot, and then I will try to be an idiot, 
and I do believe the utter misery will make me 
one right out; if that does not, nothing will,” 
she added with a deep sigh, ‘‘ and I may as well 
give up the hope of it for ever.” 

Having made this comfortable plan for herself, 
Myra proceeded quite briskly to carry it out. She 
was in a mood when to harrow up her feelings was 
the only relief they could find, and she was deter¬ 
mined to do so thoroughly. 

She entered the nursery. The sunlight streamed 
in through the open windows, and Myra shut her 
eyes, dazzled ; and with sinking heart she came 
down on the floor with a great flop, fixing her 
eyes on vacancy, fiercely resolute. As she did so 
a soft cooing sound was heard from baby’s cot. 

With sudden panic, Myra thought she was in 
reality going out of her mind. All her fantastic 
desire to become an idiot vanished when this chance 
of the reality seemed to have come to her. She 
sprang to her feet, and rushed quite wildly up to 
the cot, where she beheld a sight that transfixed her, 
first with incredulous astonishment, and afterwards 
with joy. 

In the cot lay baby. Not under the clothes, 
but on them, in her little night-dress—fresh, fair, 
rosy, throwing her rosy limbs about, and on Myra’s 
face appearing above her, laughing, and stretching 
out her little doubled-up fists towards it with delight. 

The next moment, Adela, who only a little while 
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before had laid the darling in her cot, and on 
hearing Myra’s step had, in order to give her a 
joyous surprise, hidden behind the curtains, that she 
might find her little sister, came forth from the 
window to the other side of the cot. The two girls 
stood thus, one on each side of their treasure, look¬ 
ing joyfully in each other’s faces, and then showering 
down their kisses on the little one beneath them ; 
and baby, for her part, entered quite comfortably 
into what was going on, submitted to being kissed 
as much as they pleased, and was evidently mistress 
of the situation. 

At last, the first exuberance of delight over, Myra 
eagerly questioned, and Adela as eagerly told all 
that had happened. Myra could hardly believe 
that Adela had taken that journey by herself, or met 
the gipsy man beneath the bridge. She regarded 
her with admiring eyes. 

“You are so brave,” she cried, “and so clever I 
There is nobody like you. But for you, baby would 
have been a gipsy for ever. Look at her, and 
fancy her a gipsy. Oh, you poor little pet!” 

And here, of course, came more of the inevitable 
kisses, and more laughter and cooing as a sweet 
return for them. 

But Adela shook her head sadly. 

“ But for me there would have been no danger of 
baby being a gipsy at all. Oh, Myra 1 I have been 
so much in the wrong. It was all my fault 1 ” 

“ You in the wrong ! all your fault! ” replied Myra, 
regarding her heroine with surprised, reproachful 
eyes. 

“Yes, indeed. Did you not hear what my uncle 
said last night ? I thought aunt neglected Angie, 
and she did not. It is right to do nothing for him 
yet, and she has been anxious ; she did not rest 
till she learned what was best. I was a foolish 
conceited girl ; uncle said so, and he was right.” 

“ But she is a step-mother,” Myra answered 
slowly, with dilated eyes. 

“ I feel,’’ Adela replied, “ that we were wicked 
to mind that, and that all the evil has come from 
my not telling you to love her and be good children 
to her. If you were all kind and affectionate to¬ 
gether, why should it matter ? ” 

Adela saw that expression she could net permit 
stealing into Myra’s face, and she stretched out 
her hands above baby’s cot, and caught her cousin’s 
hands in them. 

“No, Myra,” she cried resolutely, “you shall 
not; I will not permit it—not after all we have 
suffered ; and now this great joy has come to us I 
will not permit it. Promise me here, with baby as 
witness”—and she laughed a gay blithe laugh, 
though she was now very serious — “promise me 
that you will never, never, try to be an idiot again.” 
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A strange look flitted across Myra’s face. She 
almost felt as if she were being asked to give up 
half herself. Then she gazed into Adela’s laughing 
coaxing eyes, and from them glanced at the sweet 
little creature who was to stand witness to the 
bargain, and who threw her pretty limbs about 
and shouted with glee as she did so, and then back 
into Adela’s eyes again. Something in the position 
overcame and softened her. 

‘‘ I promise,” she said, so gently that you would 
hardly have thought it was Myra’s voice that spoke 
at alL And then the two girls stooped across the 
cot till their young happy faces met, and they kissed 
each other warmly ; while baby’s pink hands touched 
their faces, and she patted them, and laughed, and 
said, ‘‘ Tatachabubba,” or some sweet inarticulate 
sounds that formed themselves into sounds like 
that; on which both the girls laughed, and Adela 
cried, “ That settles the matter.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—UNITED AT LAST. 
SMP^MNCLE TIMOTHY returned 
to the house a few hours 
afterwards, a haggard, miser¬ 
able man. He had made 
every search, and made them 
all in vain. The gipsy camp 
had disappeared, and left no 
trace behind. What his feel¬ 
ings were when his little 
daughter was shown him, fast 
asleep in her cot, you can imagine better than I can 
describe. He sent a telegram off at once to his wife 
to tell her the joyful news, and later in the day went 
himself to bring her back; business and the City were 
neglected for four-and-twenty hours. Adela dreaded 
the return of her aunt beyond measure. Seeing 
her faults so newly, she judged them with all the 
severity they deserved, because she was not accus¬ 
tomed to them; nor was she ever inclined to 
make excuses for herself when she had done 
wrong. If she were near-sighted to other people’s 
errors, she was not less so to her own. Myra was 
inclined to praise her for her brave crusade in 
search of baby, but Adela would not allow 
it. 

“No,” she said; “even that makes me sorry, 
because, though I had to do it, and I am sure it 
was right, still it was not right for me to be going 
in that railway by myself at that hour , of the day. 
Papa would never, never have liked it. So you see 
I must have been wrong altogether before, or I 
should not have had to do something he would not 
like before I could get right again. Do you know, 
Myra, I quite dread having to tell papa the story, 


I feel that he will say at once we were all so wrong 
about my aunt.” 

“ Don’t tell him, then,” ans\^red Myra rather 
bluntly. 

But Adela’s eyes shone through tears. 

“Not tell him?” she cried; “hide a fault from 
papa ? Have anything on my mind, and not tell 
him ? Ah, Myra! if you knew him, and how we 
love each other, you would see that it was not 
possible.” 

“ I’d rather not love my father that way,” was 
Myra’s reply. 

“ Your father ! ” cried Adela, with a flash of con¬ 
tempt ; but she checked herself, remembering that 
to express what she thought of comparing the two 
fathers together would be neither civil nor kind 
to Uncle Timothy’s daughter. So she held her 
tongue. 

Uncle Timothy had told their story for them 
before their aunt arrived, so that Adela was spared 
the shame and pain of the confession ; but she felt 
more remorseful than ever when she saw how pale 
and ill her aunt looked, and how red and swollen 
her eyes were by the many tears she had shed over 
poor baby’s fate. 

She went at once to the nursery, and it was 
not till the evening that she saw the two girls. 
Adela held Myra’s hand, and so they came up to 
her, and then Adela, in both their names, confessed 
their faults, and begged her to forgive them. Adela 
took the blame chiefly on herself, but she said, 
“ Myra is very sorry too.” Mrs. Holt, seeing the 
tears flowing from Adela’s eyes, and knowing how 
bravely she had gone to bring baby back, kissed 
her and forgave her ; she then turned to Myra, 
and kissed her also, though more sadly. “Ah ! 
Myra,” she said, “ if you could only learn to love 
your little sister! ” 

This opened the flood-gates of Myra’s heart. 
Tears rolled down her cheeks, and with gasping 
sobs she cried out, “ I do ! I do ! I do love baby ! ” 

Adela, with a few words, explained how dearly 
Myra loved baby ; and baby’s mother, pleased and 
touched, kissed her step-daughter far more warmly 
than she had ever done before. To Myra’s own 
surprise, she found herself returning the kiss almost 
as warmly as it had been given. 

Afterwards, when she was alone with Adela, she 
said, quite reproachfully— 

“ What am I to do if I give up idiocy, and don’t 
mind being a step-daughter ? ” 

Adela laughed her gay, ringing laugh. 

“ What are you to do ? 1 suppose you are to be 

happy! Don’t you think it would be nice ? Oh, 
Myra, we were all so wrong about aunt; and really 
she is only anxious to be kind to you and Angie.” 























Wrong from the First. 


And now, notwithstanding her mistakes and 
faults and the great sorrow that they had nearly 
brought on the family, there seemed some danger of 
all being forgotten ; and Adela, instead of being 
blamed and reproved, finding herself made a little 


heroine of in consequence of her brave and loving 
recovery of baby. 

This position was too pleasant not to be accepted, 
and poor Adela was nearly forgetting that she had 
been in fault at all, and rejoiced in all the good her 
influence had effected when Myra ceased to attempt 
to be an idiot, and began to lose the gloom that the 
fact of being a step-child had cast over her life. 
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But two or three days after baby had returned 
to make their hearts rejoice, while Angie was 
sitting on Adela’s knee, and she was telling him a 
story, he suddenly looked up in her face with a 
wild expression in his blue eyes, gave a convulsive 


start, and then, falling back on her shoulder, fainted 
away. 

For a moment she thought he was dead. Mrs. 
Holt was summoned, and the doctor sent for. 
Before he arrived Angie had recovered his senses, 
but he lay on the sofa pale and motionless, hardly 
seeming to understand what was said to him, and 
not even attempting to answer a single word. 



“THE LITTLE MITE WAS QUITE HAPPY” {p. 326). 
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“Has he had a fall?” was Doctor Gardener’s 
question, after a grave and careful examination. 

Adela’s heart sank within her, and when Mrs. 
Holt began to assert quite eagerly that he had 
had no fall, and had been as well as usual till that 
morning, she sorrowfully interrupted her to tell of 
how he had sprung through the window after baby, 
and tumbled headlong on the ground, and how 
they had taken him up insensible. All this had 
been forgotten, and never spoken of in the excite¬ 
ment about baby, as Angie did not appear to have 
injured himself. 

But now baby was safe and Angie was very ill; I 
and it was in many a long watch by his bedside | 
that Adela, in her grief and repentance, received the j 
lasting impression of what her faults really were—of j 
how she had been wrong from the first. She saw and ! 
never forgot that the original cause was her having 
so hotly espoused her cousins’ side against their 
step-mother instead of using gentle and loving 
influences to soften the feeling in them which 
was so very wrong, and induce them by kindly 
conduct and loving attention to endeavour to win 
her affections ; and the rest had followed link in 
link and step after step. 

Poor Adela ! It was well for her that Angie’s 
illness was not a long one. Sometimes she thought 
her darling was going to leave her, and fly away to 
that heaven of which he had loved to think and to 
speak, and then she really believed that her heart 
would break ; Myra also was in the deepest grief, 
and the step-mother was so kind and so affectionate 
to all the children, that around Angie’s bed a ' 
happier understanding was arrived at than might | 
have been possible but for his illness; and that 
never was destroyed afterwards, though faults of 
temper and want of tact might occasionally disturb it. 

Angie recovered. Believe me, dear children—if 
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you have felt frightened about him—I would 
not have told you this story at all, if Angie had 
died, and our poor Adela’s heart had been broken. 
He recovered, and was as well again as ever ; nay, 
he was better, for the long rest and strengthening 
remedies had done his little back good. He never 
complained of pain when he began to get about 
I again, and was more active on his feet. 

When Major Herbert returned from his campaign, 
in which he had gained much honour, and earned 
by his bravery the gift of a Victoria Cross from 
his sovereign’s hand, he found a happy family party 

in-Street, of which his Adela made one with 

much praise and love for her portion from all; and 
yet with frank regret, after he had carried her home, 
she told him her story, and never attempted to con¬ 
ceal from him how she had been wrong from the 
first, and how deeply she had suffered in conse¬ 
quence. 

He heard, blamed, pitied, loved, and forgave her. 

But he pointed out to her in the strongest terms 
that it was the error of encouraging children against 
her whom God had given them to be in the place 
of their mother that was the cause of all; he spoke 
to her of the happiness that it was for motherless 
children when a kind step-mother took care of 
. them, instead of their being left to themselves, and 
of how shocking and unnatural it was that they 
should give her anything but love and obedience. 

“ And if you had not suffered at all,” he said ; “ if 
baby had not been stolen or Angie ill, this fault, you 
know, would have been just the same ; and you 
might have continued doing irremediable injury 
to your own character and to those of your cousins. 
And I am quite convincied it is most merciful, my 
darling, when our faults bring their own punish¬ 
ments upon us, as yours have done, though we may 
perhaps be slow to perceive this mercy ourselves.” 
END. 


ON COLLECTING CRESTS AND MOTTOES. 


A BOOK of crests may be much 
prettier than an album of 
foreign stamps. The best 
way of collecting is, of course, 
to ask one’s friends, and to ask 
them to get from their friends a 
few crests cut off note-paper; 
but packets are also sold, con¬ 
taining the more public devices, such as those of 
the Oxford and Cambridge colleges or of the navy. 
The name must be written very neatly below each 
crest in the book, or they may be numbered, with 


a corresponding list of names at the end, or written 
in corresponding spaces on the opposite page. 
The last plan is perhaps the best, as writing or 
numbering may spoil the pretty effect of a page 
full of coloured devices. For an album, any blank 
book may be taken, with a few pages cut out, 
to allow space in the binding for the thickening of 
the leaves by pasting in the crests. Illuminated 
books are sold with a design on every leaf, broad 
lines of gold and colours forming loops and 
diamond spaces, in which the specimens are to be 
placed. But if a young collector want something 
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better than plain pages, it is easy to make an 
album for oneself with a little care. To form 
designs for the pages, begin with a penny, a 
halfpenny, and a pencil. Lay the penny in the 
middle of a page, and holding it steadily with one 
hand, trace a light line round it. Trace the same 
circle above it, with edge touching edge, and again 
below, and two more will fit exactly on each side, 
making one circle, with six others round it. . Next 
lay the halfpenny very carefully in the centre of 
each circle, and trace a pencil-line, so as to leave 
all the seven circles marked with double lines. 
Then go over them in coloured ink, gold, or silver, 
or the space between the lines may be of one 
colour or of two interlacing shades; but this is not 
easy to do evenly, and blotches spoil everything. 
With a ruler and two coins the pages may be 
designed with wonderful variety, but some of the 
spaces should be left as large as the penny, or even 
larger ; and there should be only one colour on 
each page, or two colours contrasting well, or a 
light and a dark shade. Silver and gold enrich 
the pages, but are not necessary. These coloured 
designs should be done on the right-hand page of 
every opening ; and if the same design be traced 
opposite in thin black ink-lines, the names of the 
crests may be written in the corresponding spaces. 

But, let us ask. What are crests ? and where did 
they come from ? First of all, as every word has a 
history, why arc they called crests ? When a white 
cockatoo is angry or excited, and raises the long 
yellow feathers on his head, we say he has put up 
his crest. Now, what has this kind of crest in 
common with the animal or the armed hand stamped 
in colours on note-paper or painted on carriages ? 

Long, long ago, when the knights went to war 
clad in armour, with even their faces covered with 
steel, it would have been impossible for their men 
to know them and rally round them in battle 
unless there were some mark'to distinguish one 
from another. So the knights began to wear on 
top of their helmets little figures, made of metal or 
of stuffed and gilded leather, and their followers 
knew their leader by his crest. You see now the 
link through which the same word is used for the 
feathers on a bird's head and for the mark that 
distinguished each knight from the rest. 

It was at the time of the Crusades that crests 
were first used. The oldest example is on the 
great seal of Richard I., where we find the lion, 
which has since become the crest of the royal 
family. The lion of England made his appearance 
first on the top of Coeur de Lion’s helmet in the 
Holy Land; and a wonderful lion it was, crouching, 
with a long metal tail waving loose, like a horse’s 
tail. The most ancient crests are ferocious animals. 


the lion, the eagle, and those imaginary terrors, 
the dragon and the griffin—all chosen to signify the 
power, daring, or bravery of their owners. The 
next in antiquity are the crests that are memorials 
of some very old tale connected with the family. 
Others were given for knightly or religious service. 
Others, again, have been chosen according to fancy 
in times later than the days of armour and 
chivalry. 

There is a quaint story to be told of the origin 
of many crests ; and if you are fortunate enough to 
get a crest with its story, be sure to write the old 
story on the opposite page of your book. The 
origin of the motto may be worth noting too ; for 
instance : the motto of the Leslies, Grip Fast^ is 
historical. When Queen Margaret of Scotland 
was shipwrecked and drowning near the shore, 
a Leslie threw his belt to her, shouting, “ Grip 
fast! ” and saved her life. Again, the Dukes of 
Hamilton have but one word, Throtigh —because 
an ancestor of theirs escaped from pursuit in a 
forest by changing clothes with a wood-cutter ; 
and when his pursuers reached the spot, he bade 
the woodmen working with him not to stop 
in sawing a tree-trunk, telling them to saw it 
‘‘through,” by which presence of mind he re¬ 
mained unsuspected. The incident furnishes the 
crest of the family—an oak-tree with a saw half 
through it. The Stanleys, the Earls of Derby, 
have a very curious crest—an infant closely swathed 
in a cradle, with an eagle standing over it. It is an 
emblem of the rescue of a little child of the family, 
who was carried up into a high tree by an eagle. 
The Dukes of Leinster have a monkey for their 
crest, in memory of another rescue, when, long ago, 
the child who was the heir of the family was 
stolen and hidden by a mischievous monkey. 

Under the crest is the representation of a twisted 
wreath. It was once the wreath worn on the 
helmet, and twisted of gold or silver lace and silk, 
of the principal colour and the principal metal in 
the arms upon the shield. This wreath was made 
by the knight’s “faire ladye” before he rode to 
tournament or battle. Instead of it, there is some¬ 
times a coronet or crown. A ducal coronet is 
marked by standing strawberry-leaves round its 
rim ; they were once oak-leaves, the symbol of 
victory. A “ mural crown ” shows the battlements 
of a tower, and is placed under the crest of soldiers 
who have been the first to enter a besieged town, 
while the “ naval crown ” is given for naval victories; 
and thus it was that our brave Nelson—who, with 
only one arm and one eye left, did such great 
wonders on the sea—had under his crest the honour 
of the naval crown, with little square sails, and 
sterns of ships standing up all round its edge. 
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ANGELS OF 

E met some wee bairnies, just come 
from the fields 

With blue-bells, and daisies, 
and clover. 

With primroses sweet which the 
mossy ground yields — 

Their baskets were quite 
brimming over. 

Ihey went to their homes in the sweet evening 
hours. 

All joyously singing together; 

Their hats twisted round with fresh dewy flowers, 

To them such a wonderful treasure. 

And oh ! but their homes were unlovely and dark. 
And shaded by many a sorrow ; 

No sweetness was there, no song of the lark. 

No joyous bright hope for the morrow. 


SUMMER. 

But when the wee bairnies all entered the lane. 
And mothers came running to hnd them. 

Like angels of summer, the little ones came, 

A trail of sweet blossoms behind them. 

And many dark faces grew gentle and bright. 

With unwonted tears welling over; 

For memory woke at the beautiful sight 
Of the primroses and sweet-scented clover. 

Ah me ! for the. day when their small childish feet 
Had wandered o'er glen and o’er mountain, 

To search for the blue-bell and primroses sweet, 
That grew by the clear wayside fountain ! 

Then go to the lanes with your beautiful flowers, 

To homes which are darkened by sorrow; 

The fresh dewy blossoms will cheer their sad hours. 
And whisper “ A brighter to-morrow I " 

U. B. McKean. 



HOW ‘‘CHOPS’^ MADE HIS FORTUNE. 


OOR Tim awoke one morning with 
a shiver indicative of what the 
day was going to be like—cold, 
decidedly cold. Many people at 
that early hour would have turned 
round again, and indulged in 
another cosy sleep, but Tim’s bed was 
not of the kind to favour much indulgence 
—it was only a sack spread in one corner 
of the room he called his home. Tim 
was always glad to escape from this 
room into the London streets. For 
one thing, his people were not kind ; 
his mother cuffed him, and his grandmother had 
an unpleasant habit of catching hold of his dusty 
yellow locks, and twisting her knuckles round into 
his head ; another thing was that more people than 
Tim cared for slept and lived in that one room, and 
this was too uncomfortable for even a philosopher 
like himself. So after lying still a few seconds, to 
realise properly his return from dreamland—that de¬ 
lightful country in Avhich last night he had wandered 
farther than ever, he jumped up, and washed and 
dressed himself all in one little shake of his small 
person ; then slipping between the prostrate bodies 
of the sleepers, he shuffled cheerfully downstairs, 
ready to begin another day of privation and 
vagrancy, with a light heart. 

Putting his hands into his tattered pockets to 
keep them warm, he came upon a stale piece of 


bread. He remembered he had picked it up 
yesterday in the gutter, and had not cared to eat it 
then because it was so stale. Now, however, he 
was glad enough of the despised crust for breakfast. 

At the entrance to the court where Tim lived was 
a man selling hot coffee at a stall. The fragrant 
odour was delicious to Tim’s nostrils. He knew 
what hot coffee was like ; a man had once given 
him a cupful for nothing: that man had sold nearly 
all, and was packing up his traps, when the fancy 
took him to olfer Tim a cup. Of course Tim 
promptly accepted this remarkable offer, but in his 
own mind he looked upon the giver as a regular 

softie.” He had not the slightest expectation 
of meeting with such treatment again, but since 
the smell of coffee is next best to the taste, he re¬ 
mained at a short distance from the stall munching 
his bread, and pretended to himself he was drinking 
the smoking liquid. He was very clever at playing 
with himself in this way ; he had learned the art 
quite early in life, for no one had ever had either the 
time or the desire to amuse him. 

When he had finished his breakfast he sauntered . 
off to St Martin’s Lane, where for the last ten days 
he had made a morning pilgrimage. In one of the 
many live-stock shops of this locality was a certain 
white rabbit of patriarchal appearance, in whose 
welfare Tim took an interest. Its hutch generally 
stood outside the door on the right-hand side, and 
here Tim had made the rabbit’s acquaintance by 
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poking a bit of cabbage-leaf through the bars. He 
had felt an affection for it ever since, and flattered 
himself that the rabbit was pleased with the little 
visits he surreptitiously paid it. This morning, when 
he arrived at the place, the master was just taking 
down the shutters. Tim watched him from a 
respectful distance, now and then dancing a fiinny 
sort of cellar-flap of his own invention to keep him¬ 
self warm. What a dreadful little tatterdemalion 
he was ! unwashed, unkempt, unmendcd for a long. 


OJO 


hutch out. He thought it would be kind to remind 
him. 

“ YerVe forgotten the old ’un ? ” he said calmly 
to the rabbit-seller. 

The man stared, and looked about him as though 
he might really have forgotten something or other. 

Eh ? what ? he said. 

‘‘Yer’ve forgotten to bring out the Avhiie rabbit — 
him with the pink eyes, yer know ? ” 

He recovered and threatened Tim with his broom. 



“FEASTING ON A l)OOK-STEI» WITH 'CHOPS*'* (/. 335). 


long time ! with a shock of light hair which did 
instead of a hat, and an old pair of woman^s boots ten 
sizes too large for him, with the soles gaping from 
the uppers at every step he took! But his blue eyes, 
though cunning, were still child-like, and his mouth 
was always ready for a broad grin of humour. He 
awaited with some anxiety the rabbit of his fancy. 
The man brought out various cages and ranged them 
in tempting tiers. There was the black cock with 
his seedy bunched-up wife ; there were the five 
guinea-pigs ; there were the blue carrier pigeons, 
but the big, calm, pink-eyed old rabbit was not 
forthcoming. 

1 im drew near, and peered into the recesses of the 
shop. Perhaps the man had forgotten to bring the 


“Yah!” he said, “be off with you and your 
impudence ! ” 

Tim retreated from the broom-handle, but held his 
ground argumentatively. 

“ Have yer sold him ? ” he inquired. 

“ Perhaps I have and perhaps I haven’t,” said 
the man; “ maybe I eat him last night for supper, 
maybe he’s gone into the country for change ofair; 
but anywayswon’t see him agin, so just take 
yourself off!” 

He made a lunge in Tim’s direction, and looked 
so very much in earnest that the child departed 
with light heels, and a heavy heart; he had attached 
himself to that rabbit, and the little duty of 
visiting him every day had given him a pleasant 
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sense of ties and responsibilities. Now there was 
nothing particular to do, and it was as yet too early 
to fall in with any of the adventures which gave 
colour and excitement to his neglected life. He 
had a passion for sights—funerals, weddings, and 
parties of all sorts had numbered Tim among their 
most earnest spectators; no one could even get in 
or out of a cab in his vicinity but he would 
stop and give his admiration gratuitously until 
the moment the cabby drove away. The number 
of “ Punch and Judy shows he had witnessed from 
beginning to end is incalculable ; but that which 
excited the most pleasing emotions in his breast 
was any kind of a fight. He seemed to scent a 
battle from afar, and when you saw Tim rushing 
breezily along, with his arms waving and his face 
bright with anticipation, you might be sure that 
blows were being exchanged round the corner 
or down the street. Poor Tim! when he should 
be old enough to quarrel after the manner 
of his kind, he would have the whole affair 
at his fingers^ ends, from the first word of op¬ 
probrium to the last of triumphant scorn or baffled 
hate ! 

Wandering now in aimless mood through 
Trafalgar Square he saw coming towards him a one¬ 
eared, tail-less cur. The small boy and the small 
dog stood and looked at each other cunningly. 
Tim cast about him for a stone, for he considered 
stray dogs as legitimate butts. 

But the asphalte pavement offered no missile to 
his hand, and meantime the dog had walked 
cautiously up, and was snuffing at his trouser-leg. 
He looked up at Tim with doubtful gaze, ready to 
fly or be friendly as the case might warrant, and 
Tim looked down on him, and straightway fell in 
love at first sight. His heart had been sore and 
empty about the loss of the rabbit, and this queer 
miserable little dog walked right into the vacant 
place. Tim knelt down to receive the kisses of his 
new friend, who bestowed them so cordially that he 
licked the tip of Tim’s nose quite clean. Then Tim 
carried him in his arms to a bench, and they sat 
down together and exchanged confidences. It 
was certainly Providence who had brought that 
dog walking across the square at that particu¬ 
lar moment; it must have been Providence, too, who 
had preserved him from all the manifold perils 
which beset puppydom, and who had provided him 
with food for each day. Where he had come from, 
how he had lived, how many thousand kicks and 
blows he had received, from how many darker 
dangers he had escaped, I cannot say ; but now 
he came across this small boy, and though neither 
guessed it, the dog’s fortune was made—from 
henceforth he was to be well fed, well treated, well 


cared for, and to lead such a life of comfort as Tim 
had never known, even in his happiest dreams. 

This fortunate dog had a dirty white coat and 
a yellow patch over one eye. His tail and one 
ear had been lost in the wars. Like Tim himself, 
he was miserably thin and disreputable-looking, 
but like Tim also, he seemed to bear his reverses 
with composure. His master immediately named him 
“ Chops ; ” why, I cannot tell, but the dog appeared 
to like the name when he was told it, and he 
answered as well to it as to anything else. 

After a time, finding sitting still too cold an 
occupation, Tim strolled off Citywards with Chops 
at his heels, and an indescribable expression of pride 
upon his face. It is something to have a dog of 
your own, and that dog such a one as Chops. At 
the door of one of the theatres a group of ragged 
sandwich-men were waiting about, to be invested 
with their advertising-boards. Of course Tim 
stopped to assist them with his presence, and also 
to recognise an acquaintance from the court, old 
Barker, whom report said^had once been an actor 
himself. 

‘‘Jolly cold, ain’t it ?” said Tim cheerfully. 

Old Barker did not seem to find the cold jolly. 
He snuffled, and groaned, and beat his arms upon 
his threadbare breast. 

“ Is that your dog ? ” he grunted, spying Chops. 

“ Yes, he’s mine,” said Tim, with the airiness of 
a man satiated with the glories of long possession. 
“ Chops ! come to heel, sir ! ” This was to impress 
old Barker with his successful method of training 
dogs. 

But old Barker was neither impressed nor taken 
in. 

“ You’ll just ketch it if you take him home ! ” 
was all he said. 

Tim felt the truth of this remark, and walked 
off crestfallen. He was so deeply in love with 
Chops that he contemplated with despair the 
necessity of having to part with him at night. If 
it were only summer, that they might sleep together 
under an archway ! 

He went round to most of his usual haunts, with a 
sharp eye for trifles, and an occasional whine for 
any benevolent-looking passer-by. He had always 
heard every one put on that dismal tone when 
begging for coppers, and he believed it to be the 
correct thing to do. It would have astonished 
those in whose ears his “ Please, kind lady ! ” dole¬ 
fully rang, to have seen him the instant their backs 
were turned, gamboling round with Chops, his 
whole grimy face on the broad grin. And yet he 
was beginning to feel very hungry. The same cold 
air which prevented the wayfarers from delaying 
to satisfy his demands had sharpened his appetite 
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to an uncomfortable degree. Chops also gave 
him much trouble. He was certainly a very 
undisciplined dog, and rushed here, there, and 
everywhere, utterly deaf to Tim’s objurgations. 
When he did return it was only to give the cold 
little hand a lick of affection, and then he was off 
again to seek his own sweet will. Tim was a little 
disgusted ; for though utterly destitute of that virtue 
himself, he would have liked his dog to have been 
a paragon of obedience. 

He was beginning, too, to fear he must “ skip ” 
dinner for the day. He had not taken a farthing 
the whole morning, but there was still one “dodge” 
he might try. He crossed the street, and going up to 
a big confectioner’s shop, he flattened his face to 
the glass, and gazed pathetically in. He had often 
done this before, and not always unsuccessfully. 
He had a miserable little grimace he kept on 
purpose for this trick. There were a great many 
people in the shop, for it \vb.s luncheon-hour. Some 
stood and ate at the counter, and others sat at little 
marble tables, with hot soup or tea. Tim fixed 
his blue eyes on a stout old lady, who, sitting just 
opposite his pane of glass, was deeply engaged in 
steak and bottled beer. On her knee was a very 
fat pug, which she occasionally fed with bits off 
her own fork. Relentlessly Tim watched every 
mouthful she took, and soon had the satisfaction of 
making her look up. She glanced hastily away, 
then after a few seconds looked again ta see if he 
were gone. No, there he stood, with a fixed hungry 
stare, which grew quite embarrassing. She could 
bear it no longer—to free herself she came to the 
door and put a penny into his hand. 

“ There, little boy ! that’ll get you your dinner ; 
now be off, do ! ” Then she caught sight of poor 
Chops, the exact opposite of her own plump 
pet. She could not resist producing another half¬ 
penny. 

“And that’s for your dog ! ” she said. 

Tim capered gleefully off to a certain pudding- 
shop he knew of, and then while feasting on a door¬ 
step with Chops, chose this opportunity to ad¬ 
monish him for his roving habits. Chops looked 
really contrite, and for a little while after conducted 
himself with surprising decorum. Presently Tim 
met a friend, named Jim, to whom he exhibited 
his dog with a reasonable pride. 

Jim was deeply struck, and rather envious. He 
eyed Chops in a depreciatory manner. 

“ Wherever did you get that dog ? ” he said. 

“ I bought him,” declared Tim audaciously. 

“ Oh, yes ! ” replied the incredulous Jim. 

“ Well, I picked him up,” Tim admitted. 

“He ain’t much, anyways,” said Jim, who 
none the less secretly admired Tim’s good fortune. 


“ Ain’t he, though ! ” said Tim, loftily ; “ he’s a 
prime dawg, I can tell yer I ” 

“ What can he do ? ” said Jim. “ He can’t rat ! ” 

“Can’t he!” cried Tim, “he can though, and 
swim too.” 

“ Come on, let’s try him,” suggested Jim, and 
Tim agreed. So the dilapidated Trio made off for 
the park, and here Chaps did himself and his 
master infinite credit, and quite won Jim’s heart, 
and what was more,'his enthusiastic praise. Tim had 
a very happy time ; he felt he should never want 
anything again now he had Chops—if only he 
could have him to sleep with at night 1 

The short day was closing in as the boys left 
the park; the lamps were lighted and the streets 
gay with brilliant shops and crowded footways. 
Chops met a canine acquaintance, and they 
careered wildly about, chasing each other. 

“ I ’spects it’s a chum of his’n ! ” said Tim de¬ 
lightedly. 

The two dogs were rolling together in the 
middle of the road. 

“Yah ! ” shouted Jim ; “ he’ll be runned over ! ” 

A great two-horsed waggon was coming along 
at a smart pace. Tim yelled, and Chops would 
have got away in time, but that a passing cabman 
gave him a malicious cut with his whip, which 
rolled him back, dazed, under the horses’ feet. 

Like lightning Tim dashed forward, and thrust 
the dog away, then fell himself, and the w'heels 
passed over his thin little body. 

From the heart of the crowd which immediately 
formed Tim’s senseless figure was carried out by 
a policeman, placed in a cab, and driven off to 
the nearest hospital. Jim slunk away by himself, 
and no one took any heed of the poor one-eared 
cur, who followed the cab, and had to be kicked 
from the hospital steps, or he would have gone in 
too. 

Tim was put into a little bed in a nice warm 
room, and kind fingers touched him, kind faces 
smiled back at him when he recovered conscious¬ 
ness. Every one knew he had only a few hours 
to live, and tried to make those last hours happy 
ones. 

The first thing he said, looking wistfully round, 
was— 

“ Wher’ is my dawg ? I wants my dawg.” 

A gentleman standing by his bed asked him a 
few questions, but his poor little brain grew 
confused, and he lay white and panting. He had 
received frightful internal injuries, and very little 
could be done for him. 

The doctor left him to go home to tea, but 
promised to look in again during the evening. On 
the steps outside was a miserable white and yellow 
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dog, who whined piteously as the young man 
passed. 

When he returned three hours later the little 
patient was sinking fast, but still begging for his 
lost dog. The doctor sat down by the bed, and 
lightly touched the yellow hair. 

“ I wants my dawg,” moaned the boy, opening 
his dim eyes. 

“ Is he a white dog with only one ear said the 
doctor. 

“ That’s him,” cried Tim in an eager little voice ; 
“ couldn’t I have him, please, sir ? 

He looked up so pathetically that the young 
man could not resist breaking through all the rules, 
and fetching the dog up. Besides, it could only be 
for such a short while now ! 

With a cry and a bark the two poor little vaga¬ 
bonds were nestling again one in the other’s arms ! 

“ Chops ! poor Chops, old feller ! ” murmured 
Tim ; what made you git me runned over, hey ? 
you’re a nice km, you are ! ” 

The young man patted the dog kindly. 

He seems very fond of you,” he said ; “ have 
you had him long ? 

“ Oh, very long ! ” said Tim dreamily ; it did 
seem to Tim ever so long ago since he met Chops 
in Trafalgar Square. 

“ He’s a splendid dawg,” said Tim presently in a 
weary voice. His body was so very, very full of pain. 


The doctor could not help smiling at such a 
description of poor Chops. 

Tim’s hand lay lovingly on the creature’s head. 

“Fur anyone as wanted a nice tyke he’d do 
prime—supposin’ I ain’t well soon.” Tim’s hand 
stole from Chops to the young man’s coat-sleeve. 

“ Flappen yer ain’t in want of a dawg, sir ? ” he 
said anxiously. 

The doctor’s eyes filled at the sight of the white 
pleading face and wistful eyes. He wondered how 
the child knew he was going to die ; he wondered 
at his resignation to his own fate ; at his solicitude 
for the fate of his cur. 

“ I will keep him for you, my boy—until you get 
well.” 

Tim smiled, and then shook his head. 

“ Keep him always,”he said painfully; “he’s a good 
dog—’cept for runnin’ away—he’ll cheer yer up when 
ye’re downed—I know he made me feel jolly-” 

And then the little waif wandered off into a land 
of dreams, from which he never returned again to 
this hard world. His hold on Chops gradually 
relaxed, and before morning he was dead. 

But Chops made his fortune, for the doctor took 
him home, and he became in time quite a respect¬ 
able, well-conducted dog, and he was so affec¬ 
tionate and so faithful that his new master grew 
to like him for his own sake, as well as for the 
memory of little Tim. Byrne Darcy. 


THE HASTY HEN. 


A 

HE hen had watched her eggs for 
many days, and admired the chickens 
that one by one broke through them. 
“ Such a fine family,” said she; 
“and I can see in all of them a 
likeness to myself.” 

As she spoke in this manner she heard a faint 
cry, and turning round perceived that a small 
bird, quite unlike the others, was struggling to get 
free from his white-walled prison. 

Angrily enough she looked at the new comer, 
for she was filled with indignation that one so unlike 
her vaunted family should make its appearance. 

“What are you doing there, and how did you 
come there ? ” she asked, fiercely. 

But the poor little bird hadn’t yet learned to 
speak, and all he could do was to look up at her 
and cry piteously. 

This made her the more angry, especially as 
one or two of her chickens stood on tiptoes and 
said, “ He’s not one of us ; who is he, mother.? ” 


FABLE. 

“ Come out of the shell at once, and don’t pre¬ 
tend that you can’t do it,” said the hen. 

But the poor bird was so frightened that he lost 
all power of releasing himself. 

“ You frighten him so,” said a wise-looking 
chicken, the oldest of the brood ; “ don’t you sec he 
is quaking with fear. Give him a little time.” 

“ Time, indeed ! *’ returned the hen, “ he’s been 
longer in coming out of the shell than any of you. 
I suppose he’s so ashamed of himself that he 
wants to hide there a little longer, but 1 can’t wait 
here all day for him. Make haste ! Make haste ! ” 
“ What is the matter,” said a fierce-looking cock, 
coming up. “ What is it you v/ant ; why don’t you 
help him out.? Come out, youngster.” And he 
gave the unfortunate creature a rough peck, then 
another, till at last he rolled over, and giving one 
feeble groan, lay lifeless upon the ground. And the 
cock strutted away, thinking he had done a very fine 
thing. 

“ Well, there’s an end of him,” said she, “ and a 
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good thing too, for he is a disgrace to the 
family.” 

Just then the farmer’s wife came along to look at 
the chickens. She had watched them anxiously 
for days, and though she had praised them to the 
hen’s content, yet she was evidently expecting 
something further. The old hen clucked proudly 
as she came up, but the farmer’s wife held up her 
hands in dismay. 

“ Why, dear me ! ” she exclaimed, “ Here’s the 
best of the lot spoiled ! My beautiful chicken, that I 
was looking forward to with such pleasure. I’ll never 
trust this hen again ; I thought she would be so care¬ 
ful, and I do believe [that the stupid creature has 


killed it. I would rather have lost the whole brood 
than that one precious chicken. It was quite a 
favour getting the egg, and I made sure that my 
favourite hen would have brought it up for me.” 

The hen slunk away, for though she had not 
actually killed the poor little chicken, she knew it 
was her fault that he had met with his death, and 
as the farmer’s wife departed bemoaning her loss, 
the hen said to herself, “ One sets a value upon one 
thing and one. upon another, and who could tell 
that any one would care for such an ugly creature 
as that. But I suppose one must make up one’s 
mind to remember that in the world there are many 
opinions.” J. G. 


WIT H THE 


TOY-MAKERS. 



OYMAKING has long been 
an important branch of 
business, and in recent years 
it has undergone a remark¬ 
able development. A glance 
at the window of any toy¬ 
shop will afford proof of this ; 
for there it will be seen that 
almost every department of 
the industrial art has been 
placed under contribution in 
the production of playthings. 

The few simple toys which 
met all the wants of the grand¬ 
fathers and grandmothers of 
the present generation of 
young persons no longer satisfy the demand 
for amusement. It is of the nature of things 
that in these days a craving for novelty even 
in the matter of toys should exist ; and to the 
gratification of this craving toy-makers have 
addressed themselves with more or less success. 
The doll, as we have seen, is no longer a clumsy 
block of wood, but a real work of art in papier- 
mache and wax. 

The pop-gun and the battledore have been the 
parents of a long line of toys of a similar character, 
and the little wooden soldier on his lozenge-like 
pedestal, and with his chip gun glued to his side, is 
the prototype of a warlike race, fashioned in various 
materials, and equipped with exact models of the 
appliances of modern warfare. In like manner, the 
simple tin trumpet of yore finds itself in competition 
with a whole orchestra of musical instruments more 
or less efficient as regards their music-producing 
qualities, but none of them at fault in making noise. 

The child who enters one of those large toy-shops 


which are to be found in the busy parts of all towns 
must be very much puzzled what to choose unless an 
unalterable intention has been formed before going 
in. From floor to ceiling the place is crammed 
with attractive objects, and as the eye wanders 
over them, one after another is fixed upon and 
as speedily rejected, until at length a choice is made, 
in something like desperation, of a toy which on 
leaving the shop may be thought, after all, to be the 
least desirable of those that were passed under 
review. It would save embarrassment and dis¬ 
appointment if an intending purchaser made up his 
or her mind with regard to what is to be bought 
before entering the toy-shop. 

It must not be supposed that all toy-sellers arc 
toy-makers. In some cases, it is true, keepers of 
toy-shops have special articles which they manu¬ 
facture ; but the great bulk of their stocks is drawn 
from many quarters. The variety of materials used 
in making toys will suggest the engagement of 
several classes of work-people in the business, and 
such is really the case. Wood had long almost a 
monopoly as a material for toys ; now metals of 
various kinds are largely employed, as ’.veil as glass, 
india-rubber, leather, &c. and usually each manu¬ 
facturer confines himself to one branch. This being 
the case, we cannot ask the reader to accompany us 
to any particular establishment to witness the arts 
of toy-making. But there is another reason why 
we cannot do this, and that is that several of the 
leading kinds of toys are made in countries far apart. 
To witness the production of the contents of a toy¬ 
shop we would require to make a journey to 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, America, 
and Japan, as well as to different parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

We know, however, how the toy-makers work. 
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and will here describe a few of their operations. 
Let us begin with wood toys, which, by the way, are 
chiefly made in Germany, and take as our illustra¬ 
tion the familiar contents of a Noah’s ark. It is 
a puzzle to most persons to understand how so 
much wood-carving can be sold for such a small 
amount. Half a hundred animals may be pur¬ 
chased for a sum which would seem barely suffi¬ 
cient to reward a workman for making a single 
pair. The secret of this matter lies in the mode 
of production, which is very ingenious. 

Suppose that the workman desire to make a 
stock of sheep, he begins by cutting from the 
end of a log of wood a slice resembling a some¬ 
what thin cheese. This he places in a turning 
lathe, and, cutting out a circular piece from the 
centre, leaves a ring of wood about three inches in 
thickness. This ring he next operates upon, until 
he has given it a form to answer his purpose. He 
then takes the ring from the lathe and cuts it 
across into two halves. If the points of severance 
be now examined, it will be seen that the wood 
bears the form in outline of a sheep. With a sharp 
instrument the workman slices up the wood into 
pieces about half an inch in thickness. He will 
have about a hundred such pieces from his ring, 
and each piece requires but a slight rounding with 
a knife to assume its final form ready for painting. 
So with the other animals of the collection, a 
hundred being produced in less time than would be 
occupied in making a pair without the aid of the 
lathe. Of course the principle of division of labour 
is in use—the turner confining himself to the pro¬ 
duction of rings, and the splitting up, trimming, 
and furnishing with ears and horns being entrusted 
to expert young persons of both sexes. 

The parts of jointed dolls are made on the lathe, 
the boring, fitting, putting together, and painting 
being the work of separate hands. This is, per¬ 
haps, the cheapest of all toys, having regard to the 
number of parts of which each doll is composed, 
and the number of operations through which each 
has to pass before it is completed. There are no 
fewer than nineteen separate pieces in each doll, 
and yet the selling-price of the smaller size is one 
farthing each. 

Sets of furniture, consisting of elegantly-formed 
tables, chairs, couches, chests of drawers, &c., in 
■Cvoods of various kinds and more or less orna¬ 
mented by staining or polishing, are produced at 
equally low prices. Facility of production is ob¬ 
tained in this case by shaping at one operation a 
large number of the separate pieces of which the 
articles are composed. 

Many toys are made of glass, and these are pro¬ 
duced at a very rapid rate by glass-blowers, whose 


operations are most inteiesting to witness. The 
glass is supplied to the blowers in the form of 
tubes of various diameters. Heating a portion of 
one end of a tube in the flame of a spirit-lamp 
urged by a Jet of air from a blow-pipe, the operator, 
by pinching the end of the tube and blowing into 
it, causes a portion to expand, and this portion by 
a few deft operations he converts into a vase, a 
gold-fish globe, or other article. 

For very young children few toys are more in 
demand than those made of india-rubber. This 
material, besides being very durable, is so soft and 
elastic that a child cannot hurt itself with toys 
made of it. Dolls, balls, and models of animals 
are the forms in which india-rubber is chiefly used 
by the toy-makers. Objection is sometimes taken 
to these toys on account of their strong sulphurous 
odour, but this odour wears off in the course of a 
little time. It arises from the fact that the india- 
rubber to suit it for such purposes has to undergo 
the process known as vulcanising. The uses of 
india-rubber were very limited until this process was 
discovered, because it became soft and lost its form 
on being subjected to heat. It was found that by 
warming the pure rubber, and kneading into it a 
certain proportion of sulphur, it lost the objection¬ 
able quality referred to, and acquired others which 
greatly increased its usefulness. 

When the india-rubber has been duly kneaded it 
is rolled out into sheets, and from these are cut the 
portions necessary to make balls, &c. These pieces 
are then pressed into moulds to receive their shape. 
The mould for a ball consists of a block of metal 
with a hollow in it corresponding to the size and form 
of the ball. Into this hollow a suitable piece of the 
sheet of india-rubber, which has the consistency of 
dough, is pressed, the edge round the lip of the mould 
being trimmed off neatly. This completes one half 
of the ball, and the other is formed in the same way. 
Both parts are then brought together and united, 
and the ball, after being subjected to a considerable 
degree of heat in an oven, assumes its final form 
and consistency. Dolls and models of animals are 
made in the same way, the mould, of course, 
having the required form.. 

Metals , are used to a considerable extent in the 
making of toys. Glittering sets of dishes cast in 
tin may be had, and so also may fire-grates and 
other articles. Tin plate is worked into kitchen 
utensils, and articles in cast iron, such as fire-irons, 
dressing-irons, &c., are to be had. In the production 
of all these, specially-trained work-people are 
employed, and a portion of our supplies come from 
various countries; though Birmingham holds a 
leading place in the trade. 

Of mechanical toys there are many varieties in 
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the market, ranging from the familiar “jumping- 
jack,” who flings his legs and arms about when a 
string is pulled, to the most perfect working model of 
a steam engine or locomotive. Toys of this class’are 
much in favour with boys, and some of them 
supply models for those of a mechanical turn to 
copy. The more expensive kinds of mechanical 


toys are made chiefly in London, where several 
well-known makers employ considerable numbers 
of men in the work. Not only may completely- 
equipped steam-ships and locomotives be obtained, 
but the partly-finished parts of them may be had 
separately, so that boys who desire to try their 
hands at engineering have facilities for doing so. 


THE AMBITIOUS TWIG. 


AN ALLEGORY. 



^ANY years ago, two little 
branches grew in a 
hedgerow; they were 
brothers, but their 
tastes were different. 
The younger one was 
lazy, and liked to stay 
in the shade ; but the 
elder one kept push¬ 
ing steadily upwards, 
and making all the 
haste to grow that he 
could. 

He had seven leaves each side, but his brother 
had only three. 

“ Why can’t you stay where you are ? ” said the 
younger one; “ you are well in the middle of the 
green.” 

“ I want to get higher,” sighed the elder twig; 
“ there is plenty to be seen outside.” 

And he kept growing taller and taller. 

‘‘You are going beyond us,” cried his sister- 
twigs; “bend down a little, brother.” 

“ If I bent my back I should stop growing,” said 
the twig ; and he listened to catch their voices. 

“Conceited fellow! he is trying to grow the 
tallest 1 ” said some of the twigs; and a murmuring 
swept through the hedge. 

One day more of pushing and striving, and he 
was nearly at the top of the hedge. He could 
no longer see his brother, but he called to him 
down through the branches. 

“ Brother, where are you ? ” he cried, “ and 
what do you see down there ? ” 

“ I am wrapped up in softness,” said the fair 
younger brother; “ the green boughs are round me, 
the wind does not touch me—all round me is nothing 
but green. Just down below me grows a round 
white daisy—oh, such a beautiful daisy 1 All the 
day long I am looking at her.” 

The first brother felt a little lonely when he heard 
all this, but the sun still drew him upward. The 
next day he was quite at the top of the hedge, and 


a head and shoulders taller than any of his brothers. 
The voice of his [younger brother came up to him, 
but it sounded very faint and far away. 

“Are you happy, brother.^ and what can you see 
up there ? ” 

“ 1 see the sky,” said the elder twig; “ there is 
blue all round me instead of green. I see trees 
that are taller than our hedge a great deal, and hills 
that are higher than all. I see white clouds like 
pillows, and birds that are lost in the clouds. Ah, 
I have longed for this 1 I feel a great joy and a 
rapture to the end of my smallest leaf 1 ” 

“We don’t know what you mean,” said the 
younger one, “and there can’t be anything higher 
than this hedge. And why do you speak so softly ? 
We cannot hear half that you say.” 

“ Insolent fellow 1 he is taller than any of us I ” 
cried some of the twigs ; but by this time he was 
too far off to hear their voices at all. 

“ I shall have a prize,” said the twig to himself, 
“because I have grown so tall. What will it be.^ 
I will ask the swallow. Swallow, shall I have a 
gold crown ?” 

“ No, not a crown,” said the swallow, “ but some¬ 
thing as good, I dare say. Far away down in the 
country I know of a twig like you. He grew far 
away from his fellows—so tall, and so strong, and so 
fair. He saw the world, and all that was passing. 
He stretched right over the stile, and shaded those 
who sat there. He was painted by an artist, 
because he was so lovely. And last of all a fair 
wild rose came and rested on his bosom.” 

“ I shall get my reward,” said the little twig; “ my 
white rose will come at last.” 

Just then there came walking round the garden 
the gardener with his great long shears. 

“ The hedge is growing uneven,” he said; “ here’s 
a twig much longer than the rest.” 

Clip, clip, clip, went the great big shears, and the 
tallest twig lay broken in the dust! 

“ They are all of one size now, I am glad to see,” 
said the gardener, and he went away contented to 
his work. LUCIE COBBE. 
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CIin.DREN OF ALT, NATIONS : THEIR HOMES, THEIR SCHOOLROOMS, 

'I’HEIR PLAYGROUNDS. 

VI.—SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


j^"NE of the first presents that a little Spanish 
child receives from its parents, when it shows 
indications of awakening to the consciousness that 


tiled floor of the patio^ or the rough pavement 
of the street, and is a precaution not to be despised 
in a country where the children grow up out of 



A MULK-KIDE IN PORTUGAL. [See 343 .) 


its feet were made to stand upon and not merely 
to kick with, is a hat or cap of plaited straw, with 
a brim rolled up like a turban. 

When the child falls, this elastic roll protects 
its head from coming into rude contact with the 


doors, and where the burning sun dries up all the 
grass. 

Not that all the streets and lanes are paved or 
hard. Quite the contrary ! 

Donkeys and village children could tell us a 
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different tale, rejoicing as they do in the oppor¬ 
tunities they have of rolling about on their backs 
in a bed of . dust, that is thick, and soft, and 
warm as a down pillow. 

The little turban-like hat, however, may be of as 
much use in the soft dust as on the hard pavement, 
for if a Spanish baby had not something elastic 
round his head to make it bounce up again when 
he fell, he might very easily be suffocated before 
help arrived. 

The next presents of importance, especially at 
Christmas, are the zambomba and castanets. 

The zambomba is a very favourite toy, a kind of 
drum with a tube fastened and made to stand | 
upright in the middle of the drum-head. When a 
child runs his hand up and down this tube, most 
extraordinary, if not very melodious, sounds are 
produced. 

What with the zambomba and the castanets, the 
guitar, and the mandoline, the shouting and laugh¬ 
ing, a Spanish household is not a quiet one ; but 
the Spaniards love noise, and never scold their 
children into quietness. The castanets are concave 
shells of polished wood or ivory, fastened together 
in pairs. They are attached to the thumb, and, 
lying in the palm of the hand, are made to clatter 
together and beat time to the dance, which is the 
principal amusement in Spain. 

There is even a religious ceremony performed 
every year in the Cathedral of Seville, called the 
dance of Los Seises. 

On Corpus Christi day, the great festival of the 
Roman Catholics, and for eight days after, at set 
of sun, a great number of worshippers assemble 
and kneel down at each side of the dimly-lighted 
dome. A number of priests surround the altar, be¬ 
fore which are drawn up two long rows of boys from 
eight to ten years of age, dressed as Spanish 
cavaliers of the middle ages, with plumed hats and 
white stockings. At a given signal, the sweet sounds 
of music proceeding from violins played in a distant 
part of the church break the profound silence, and 
the two rows of boys begin to move in graceful 
measure, beating time with their castanets. 

But now I must describe the home of the little 
Spanish nhios and mnas (boys and girls), and also 
tell you what ?i patio is. 

Very simple is the home of the village children. 

A one-storeyed house painted white on the outside, 
openings for windows with wooden shutters, no 
glass, a large gate or door, which stands open 
all day and gives the passer-by a glimpse of the 
one common room that serves as kitchen, dwell¬ 
ing-room, and workshop during the day, and bed¬ 
room for the father and the boys by night. 

A mat or two, or their viaiita (cloak), is their 
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only bed. In a small inner room the mother and 
the girls sleep, either on thin mattresses laid on the 
floor, or placed on a primitive bedstead of boards 
supported by trestles at each end. 

In the large room there is sometimes a hearth, 
but oftener the fire is made on the clay floor, and 
the smoke has to find its way through the openings 
or door as best it may. One or two rush-bottomed 
chairs, a few hooks in the wall to hang up the 
7na7itaj the alforza (bag for provisions), and 
the bota (leathern wine-pouch or pipe), without 
which the Spaniard seldom leaves home, a board 
adorned with the few cooking-utensils of the 
I household and the common drinking-cup, form 
the whole furniture, if we except a couple of stone 
water-jugs, half buried in the clay floor. 

In Catalonia the common drinking-cup has a 
spout, and every one drinks without touching it 
with their lips. They hold the cup rather high, 
and let the water or wine flow from the spout 
into their mouths. 

This is the simplest of the houses ; then comes 
one with two storeys, balconies, and awnings, with 
perhaps a vine-covered porch or covered path, 
leading to the large entrance-room. This room is 
well filled with all the articles that are of use in a 
Spanish household. On the shelf above the hearth 
is a row of earthen jars and jugs of different shapes 
and sizes, and a can of oil. From a hook below 
hangs the great kettle, or pan, in which the “pul- 
chero ” is made. The walls are adorned with a 
clock, frying-pans, lids of kettles and pans, wooden 
spoons, and shelves with earthenware of strange 
shapes. The rough deal table is laden with more 
jars, coffee-pots, bottles, bread and eggs. There is 
a mat in the middle of the floor on which little 
Pedro's go-cart is placed ; and in our illustration on 
page 345, Juanita, his sister, who is left in charge 
of him, has just placed him in it, and is giving him 
a draught of milk out of a strange-shaped bottle. 
She is dressed in true Spanish style, with huge 
comb, side plaits, short gaily-bordered skirt, em¬ 
broidered stockings, and shoes fantastically adorned 
with bows and buckles. Juanita is not very indus¬ 
trious, or she thinks it quite enough to do to amuse 
her little brother, for the stocking she ought to be 
knitting lies on the floor among Pedro’s playthings; 
but she is not the only one that is lazy, for Caro, 
the strange, lean-looking dog, laps his soup quietly 
at the back, and seems to think there is no occasion 
at all to hurry. 

After these the houses in the old Moorish towns 
: must be mentioned, with beautiful gates, many of 
: them gilt, and of such exquisite workmanship that 
they remind one of lacework, through which the 
passer-bv obtains a glimpse of a sparkling fountain. 
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orange-trees, oleanders, bright flowers, marble pil¬ 
lars, &c., and many merry children at play in the 
patio. 

This patio (yard) is the favourite resort in the 
summer months of all the members of a Spanish 
family. 

This has often a beautiful inlaid floor of 
Florentine marbles ; it has no roof, except such as 
the balconies form, that, resting on marble pillars, 
and draped by rich awnings and curtains, surround it 
on every side, and below which are the bedrooms 
and kitchens. It is a delightful, free, open space, 
where all the family can be together, and yet not 
interfere with each other; where the zambomba and 
the castanets, the mandoline, and the guitar take 
turn and turn about; where Don Alfonso, the 
father, smokes his cigar, while Donna Juanita, the 
mother, fans herself, and where the little nhios 
and ninas play at ball or at skipping-rope, and 
feed the gold fish in the fountain-basin from the 
time their nurse, an ancient dueima^ gives them 
their desayuno^ which means literally breakfast, 
till they are put to bed at night. 

The homes of the children in Portugal are the 
same as these, only the fronts of the houses, instead 
of being dazzlingly white, are made of Fayence 
tiles, aziilejos. 

The effect is prettier, but there are fewer bal¬ 
conies. After the desayimo^ which consists of 
a cup of milk or chocolate and a biscuit, the 
children go to school. If the school be at some 
distance they ride on mules. Three or four boys 
sit behind each other on one animal, and the boy 
who acts as mule-driver generally runs along by 
the side. 

The mules have all names, and the boy talks 
to them continually, addressing them as if they 
were human beings, and encouraging them by word 
and whip. 

“ Now, Antonio,” says he, “what has come into 
your stupid head ? Doiflt you know that the 
iimos must be at school by nine? Now, just hurry 
on, you lazy fellow, Fm ashamed of you ! Do make 
haste ! ” 

The mule pricks up his ears and hurries on, as if 
conscious that in a case of learning he must exert 
himself somewhat; but if he come to a nice dusty 
lane (and there are many such) he may feel in¬ 
clined for a roll. 

Down he goes, and the ninos with him. Each 
one laughs, the mule enjoying it as well, and all 
have a good roll, till the mule feels inclined to 
return to his duty, take up his burden again, and 
then trot along. 

But however much a mule may enjoy a roll, he is 
careful not to indulge in it on a mountain-path or 


pass. There he is sedate and steady, looks neither 
to the right nor the left, but jogs along quietly, 
never making a slip or a false step. He walks 
near the edge of the path, because he is accustomed 
to have a pair of great panniers strapped on his 
back, and if he went too near to the steep rocks on 
the one side there would be no room for his burden. 
He has no fear of slipping over the deep, deep 
precipice on the other side, for he is sure-footed 
and careful. This the mountaineers know, and, 
placing their little children in one of the deep 
panniers, they often entrust them to the care of the 
boy muleteer, whose daily duty it is to go back¬ 
wards and forwards between the various mountain 
villages. 

What a happy ride the little ones have ! they are 
too young to know anything of the beauty of the 
snow mountains at the back, or the valley lying 
deep below them to the right, or the rocks and the 
overhanging bushes, and the rustic cross to the 
left; but they feel the pleasant mountain-breeze, 
and the young muleteer laughs and plays with 
them, and the dog runs on before, and little Pedro 
smacks his mimic whip, and cries “ Arre ! arrc ! ” 
(gee up ! gee up !) to the mule, who does not think 
it worth his while to pay the least attention to 
either whip or voice. 

The mountaineers and the muleteers place great 
faith in the sagacity of the mules; but this is not 
always the case with travellers. 

It is not long since an Austrian prince, travelling 
over the Spanish mountains, and observing with 
some fear that his mule’s legs were quite at 
the edge of the precipice, called out to his 
guide— 

“ Hallo! my friend, will you look after your 
animal, or he and I will both be over the precipice 
before long ? ” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” answered the guide, 
quietly continuing to smoke his pipe. “ The beast 
has more sense than you! ”—a remark that was 
certainly more forcible than polite. 

The schools are good, if not, especially in the 
south, over numerous. 

Many of the cloisters were converted into school- 
houses {colegios\ years ago, when the citizens, 
determined to be priest-ridden no longer, turned 
the lazy monks and nuns out of them. These 
cloisters are fine, roomy buildings, the refectory of 
the “ Kloster de Belem ” (cloister of Bethlehem) in 
Portugal, for instance, being large enough to be 
dining-room and schoolroom, as it is, for nearly 
four hundred orphan boys. 

The school-hours are from nine to twelve ; then 
a couple of hours are given for second breakfast 
and recreation, after which school duties are 
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recommenced, and continue from two to four, unless 
in the hot days of summer. 

After four the children return home to dinner, 
which usually consists of un polio coil arroz (fowl 
with rice), palates de Malaga (sweet potatoes), or 
piilchero^ the national dish. This dish is com¬ 
posed of a piece of boiled beef, the wing of a fowl, 
a piece of ghorizo (Spanish pepper), bacon and 
vegetables, and a slice or two of ham. A bottle 
of wine for papa and mamma, agua de limon 
(lemonade) or agua de orchata^^ (barley-water) 
for the children, and a dessert of oranges, with 
a green leaf on the stalk to show that they have 
been freshly gathered, green figs, dates, almonds, 
grapes, &c., finish the repast. 

After dinner the children play or dance, rattling 
their castanets to the sound of a guitar, or drivT or 
walk with their parents on the Alameda (pro¬ 
menade). 

If they play, it is very often the cruel bull-fight, to 
which their fathers and mothers have often taken 
them, that they imitate. 

One of the party plays bull. Another, mounted 
on the shoulders of a comrade, is the espada, 
literally “ sword,a word that has taken the place 
of matador. 

A number of other boys with pointed sticks 
represent the picadors^ others, the chulos and 
banderilleros^ whose office it is to tease and excite 
the bull by waving gay-coloured handkerchiefs and 
flags in his face. 

In Valencia, where the people have the reputation 
of being very cruel indeed, the boys played, a 
few years ago, a fearful game. They thought that they 
would imitate the real . bull-fight as closely as 
possible, so the boy espada got a long knife, 
itevajas, instead of the stick he usually played 
with, and the boy bull had two shorter ones given 
him, which he held at each side of his head to 
represent horns. 

The dreadful game continued without interference 
from the citizens till many of the boys were 
wounded, and one killed. 

During the play bull-fight the nluas stand 
round applauding, waving their handkerchiefs and 
fans as they have seen their mothers do in the real 
circus, and as they have been instructed to do 
themselves, however cruel the scene may be that 
they are witnessing. 

If the children do not dance or play at home, they 
go with their parents to the Alameda or pro¬ 
menade, where young and old, rich and poor, 
assemble to walk about and enjoy the cool of the 
evening. 

Here many picturesque groups are formed of 
dons donnas in their pretty costume (for not all 
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have adopted French fashions), of children with 
their nurses, of citizens and peasants with sandals, 
short petticoats, gay shawls, and black mantillas, of 
gipsies and beggars. 

As a rule it is the gipsies who are found to beg 
in Spain. 

The Spaniard himself is too proud, and certainly 
never begs of a Spaniard. If he be very poor he 
may allow his children to ask alms of strangers, 
whom they are quick to recognise. 

‘‘ Oh, my dear caballero,” said a little fellow of 
six, running up to an Englishman, who was wander¬ 
ing about the streets of a town he was visiting for 
the first time, “oh, my dear Caballero, I do love you 
so much ! ” 

So saying the pretty little dark-eyed boy put his 
hand confidingly into that of the Englishman, and 
looked up smiling. 

“Why, my boy.^” exclaimed the gentleman, 
flattered, but considerably astonished ; “you never 
saw me before in your life. Pray why do you love 
me } ” 

“ Because I know you will give me something ! ” 
was the reply. 

“ But,” said the stranger; “how do you know 
that } ” 

“ Because, because,” replied the child, seeking for 
a reason, “ because you have a red book under your 
arm.” 

The Englishman laughed, put his red-covered 
guide-book into one pocket and drew out of the 
other some quartos (small coins) to give to the 
boy. 

After the Alameda it is possible that the father 
may take his family to the Glorietta, a beautiful 
garden, where they rest on marble benches placed 
under oleanders and orange-trees, among roses and 
myrtles, by sparkling fountains and beneath vine- 
covered bowers, or dance to the sound of the guitar 
till the night advances. And the stars shine forth 
three times more brilliantly in the clear southern 
atmosphere than with us, while, if it be the month of 
August, meteors flash in rapid succession across 
the sky, bursting like rockets into brilliant many- 
coloured balls of light, and Pedro, and Carmina, and 
Jose, and Nita, tell each other fairy tales, and the 
father, smoking a cigar, and the mother, playing 
with her fan, speak in wise proverbs, as is Spanish 
custom, as they return home. 

Then the children kiss their parents’ hands, and 
wish them buenas nocJies (good night), and the 
last thing they hear as they get into bed is the 
monotonous voice of the sereno (watchman) as 
he cries out— 

“Ave Maria ! Las diez y serena !” (Ave Maria ! 
ten o’clock and serene !) L. Lobenhofer. 
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SPANISH CHi;,PREN AT HOME. {Scr p. 342). 
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OUR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

SOME NOTABLE SCENES ON SCRIPTURE MOUNTAINS. 

VI.—THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


O N the sur¬ 
face of 
the whole 
earth there is 
no spot with 
which are as¬ 
sociated me¬ 
mories so ten¬ 
der and endear¬ 
ing as those 
connected with 
the Mount of 
Olives. Deep 
down in our 
hearts its name 
is linked with that one name which, far above all 
others, and beyond expression, is precious and 
beloved, the name of Jesus. 

While Mount Hermon is glorious as having been 
the scene of that wondrous event, the Transfiguration 
of Christ, when, for a little while, the earth, with its 
load of cares and burden of troubles, was left behind, 
and He shone in the glory of His future kingdom, 
the Mount of Olives is intimately connected with 
His daily life on earth, when, footsore and weary. 
He went in and out of Jerusalem, clothed in the 
garb of humility, feeling our weaknesses, and 
sharing our sorrows. 

With the lowly garden of Gethsemane on the 
one side, and Bethany, the peaceful abode of 
Martha and Mary, on the other, with well-marked 
paths often trodden by the feet of the blessed 
Master, with many spots hallowed by His earnest 
pleadings with His Father in heaven, Olivet 
must ever awaken, in the heart of every true 
Christian, deepest, tenderest feelings and holiest 
love. 

When His work in the busy city was over, when, 
wearied with the din and bustle of its crowded 
streets, and weighed down by the sense of its sins 
and backslidings, when others sought rest in their 
snug beds, Jesus, who had nowhere to lay His head, 
withdrew to the retired slopes of Olivet, and there 
poured out His soul to God, and, when He did not 
spend the whole night in prayer, drew His abba 
over His head, and. Eastern fashion, laid Himself 
down to sleep beneath the starry heavens, watched 
over by the holy angels. 

How many prayers for mankind ascended from 
this holy mount, how many sighs were there heaved 


over this fallen world, and how many tears were 
shed under the aged olives that gave him friendly 
shelter, we cannot know ; but, as we see, on the last 
night of His life on earth, the red drops, big with 
anguish, falling from His sorrow-stricken brow, and 
hear His cries of woe and of resignation, we too 
must drop a tear at the foot of Olivet; and, mar¬ 
velling at His wondrous love, and altogether 
melted by it, pfay that it may kindle in our bosoms 
a more worthy love in return. 

But not only did Jesus, on the Mount of Olives, 
spend whole nights in prayer ; not only did He 
cross and re-cross its pleasant footpaths; but over 
its fair brow He took His last walk on earth ; and, 
from its peaceful side, having redeemed the world, 
and overcome the powers of darkness, ‘‘ He 
ascended into heaven.” 

With associations so dear, so sacred as these, we 
should naturally expect that the Mount would pre¬ 
sent a striking appearance, impressing the imagi¬ 
nation and charming the eye with its majestic 
beauties. But no ! its outward appearance is 
altogether a disappointment to the traveller ; and, 
instead of having his pulse quickened with the joy 
of beholding its grandeur, he is left to look beyond 
the tame mountain, up to Him on whose account 
alone it is endeared to his heart. 

Approaching the Holy City from the west, the 
traveller looks in vain beyond it for anything like 
the Mount of Olives, as he has pictured it to 
himself. To the eye is presented only a ridge, 
rather more than a mile long, and of a height so 
inconsiderable that it barely overtops the city. 
This is the Mount of Olives, or Olivet, as it is oftem 
called. It runs close to the eastern wall of 
Jerusalem, and is only separated from it by the 
narrow ravine of Kidron. Its appearance is alto- 
together uninteresting. “ It is round, regular, and 
colourless,’’ and altogether so unremarkable that 
indeed it may be said to have no features at all.” 

Gazing upon it in the distance, its top presents 
an unbroken line ; but, as the observer draws nearer, 
it becomes wavy, and on approaching it, three tops 
or summits are distinctly seen, the central one being 
the highest, and bearing the name of the Mount of 
Ascension. 

. It is this central height which, as may be inferred 
from its name, claims the honour of being the spot 
from which Jesus went up into heaven ; and on its 
summit, in the fourth century, a church was built 
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to commemorate that event, by Helena, the mother 
of Constantine. Since then it has been visited by 
thousands of pilgrims, who have kissed a mark on 
the rock, which they have foolishly believed to be 
the last footprint of Christ on earth. But, according 
to the Bible, He was taken up into heaven, not from 
the highest point of Olivet, nor from its top at all, 
but from the slope on the farther side of the mount, 
not far from Bethany. 

The exact spot of the Ascension cannot be 
ascertained. And in this we are doubtless taught 
the lesson that our blessed Master does not wish 
us to kiss the spot, dear as it might be, where His 
feet last rested, but rather to tread the path of faith 
and duty as He had trod it ; to rise, in thought and 
feeling, above the grovelling things of earth; to set 
our affections on things above, and to sit with Him, 
in spirit, in the heaven, even while we do His will, 
and suffer here below. 

The Mount of Olives is the sister mount of 
Moriah, on which the Temple was built. But 
while the side of Mount Moriah is steep and bare, 
that of the Mount of Olives is cultivated. 

Some think that, from its bearing the name of 
Olivet, this mount must, in very old Bible times, 
have been much more thickly covered with olives 
than now, but this we do not know. At present, it 
is simply dotted over with these trees, which are 
nowhere thick enough to form a grove. Most of 
them are of a great age, gnarled and stunted, and 
some have even to be propped up, as if to prolong 
their failing life ; while there are no young vigorous 
shoots. 

Gethsemane, which means the oil-press, and 
which was doubtless so called because there was an 
oil-vat in the garden, as was usual in olive-yards, 
lay at the foot of Olivet on the side towards 
Jerusalem, whilst Bethany lay on the eastern 
slope. 

From the one to the other there are two main 
roads, branching at the bridge which crosses the 
Kidron. The one, which is steep and rugged, and 
only fit for pedestrians, or expert riders, crosses the 
top of the mount almost in a straight line ; while 
the other, which is more adapted for caravans or 
processions, turns to the right, and winds round the 
southern side of the hill. 

It was no doubt along the latter that Jesus rode 
on His triumphal entry into Jerusalem, while it is 
most likely that, just before His ascension. He and 
His disciples crossed the brow of Olivet by the 
upper path. 

Shall we, too, leaving the busy city behind us, and 
breathing the pure air from the hills round about 
Jerusalem, follow on to witness the Ascension } 

With reverential awe we gaze upon our Lord 


and Master, who, though in our flesh, is not now 
exactly as we are, but is in the risen and immortal 
body, such as ours will be, when, as St. Paul says, 
it puts off this corruption. 

We have seen Him stretched upon the awful cross 
of Calvary. We have heard His last cry, ‘Ht is 
finished ! ” and seen His head bowed in death. 
We have watched, with St. John, the brutal soldiers 
plunge into His side the cruel spear, which never¬ 
theless did the will of the Father, and fulfilled a 
prophecy of old. We have wept as His blood¬ 
stained body was taken down from the tree, and, 
with many tears of sorrow, laid by gentle and 
loving hands in its quiet resting-place, in the 
garden of Joseph of Arimath^ea. We have seen 
the angel of might roll back the stone from the 
door of the sepulchre, and “ the Lord and Giver of 
Life ” burst forth from the tomb which could not 
hold Him, and go, we could not tell whither. And, 
for forty days, we have seen Him appearing at 
intervals to His disciples. 

Now the time has come when, having fulfilled all 
His Father’s will. He must leave the world alto¬ 
gether, and be received up into heaven. 

So He gathers His Apostles together and tells 
them that He is going to be taken from them, and 
that they are to carry forward His work on earth, 
preaching the word, baptising those who believe, 
and teaching them all those things that, during 
these wondrous forty days. He has opened out to 
them. 

And he promises to be with them to the end 
of the world. 

And now, having given them the last command. 
He leads them over Mount Olivet, most probably, 
as we have seen, along the path which crosses the 
summit, and down the eastern slope “as far as 
Bethany.” 

The upper path is much more private than the 
lower; and as soon as the descent is begun Jeru¬ 
salem is lost sight of, and Bethany cannot yet be 
seen, being hidden by a projecting rock. 

Now the little company are alone. A deep 
silence pervades the spot. There is no danger of 
intrusion. 

The moment of parting has arrived. Jesus 
stretches forth His hands to bless His disciples, and 
while the words of blessing are dropping like 
gentlest dew from His gracious lips, a bright light, 
an ineffable beauty overspreads His face ; and, oh ! 
His feet are no longer standing on the ground, He 
is rising in the air ! 

Higher and higher He ascends, His pierced 
hands still stretched out, not towards the heaven 
to which He is going, but over those whom He is 
leaving behind. Forgetful of Himself, even in 
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this moment of triumph, His thoughts are on 
His disciples. Ilis last smile, His last look of 
love, rests upon them. His last words breathe out 
blessings ; His hands drop them upon their up¬ 
turned faces. 

Not a word is spoken, except by the Lord. 

Wrapt in astonishment, every eye is riveted on 
His receding form. Bright clouds enfold Him, and 
bear Him upwards on their breast, to the bosom of 
the Eternal Father. 

The Apostles can see no farther. But we, in the 
fuller light of the written Word, can follow Him 
by faith up into the invisible heavens. We can 
even watch His triumphal entry through the golden 
gates, and hear the thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands of angels sing, in 
grandest, loftiest strain, “ Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates ; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; and 
the King of Glory shall come in.” 

Oh, wondrous scene ! Oh, glorious change 
from dark Gethsemane and Calvary’s bitter cross ! 
The eternal gates are bidden to open for the recep¬ 
tion of Him as King of Glory, who was despised 
and rejected of men ; who, for man, hung upon 
the accursed tree, and stooped to the darkness of 
the tomb. Here on earth Jesus humbled Himself, 
and now His Father has honoured Him. He ful¬ 
filled His Father’s will, and now He is glorified 
of His Father. 

But we may not tarry at the gates of heaven. 


BIBLE EXERCISES FOR 

61. What king of Judah died a captive in chains in 
Egypt, according to the prediction of a great prophet ? 

62. From what passage do we know that St. Paul 
had a sister ? 

63. At what town were the Jewi.sh captives assembled 
in chains, previous to their being taken to Babylon ? 

64. Which of the Epistles points out the lesson of- 
God’s tender mercy, to be learned from the story of Job ? 

65. Where do we read of the fulfilment by the Israel¬ 
ites of the commandment which Joseph, by faith, gave 
concerning his bones ? 

66. Of what woman, the mother of a king, was it pro¬ 
phesied that, with her .son, she .should be cast out of 
Judah into another country ; and where do we read of 
the fulfilment of this prophecy ? 


Let us wing our flight downwards ; and, as we do 
so, meditate on the lesson we have learned, “ He 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted Before 
honour is humility.” 

Now we come again to the Apostles, who, in 
mute astonishment, still gaze upwards at the 
heavens, which have closed upon their Lord and 
Master, their Guide, their Teacher, their Saviour? 
their Friend, their Brother. 

Suddenly they are recalled to their senses. Close 
beside them are heard sweet and heavenly voices 
of white-robed angels, who, to cany words of com¬ 
fort to these bereaved ones, have been willing to 
forego the joy of witnessing the glorious entry into 
heaven of their honoured Lord. 

“Ye men of Galilee,” they say, “why stand 
ye gazing up into heaven ? This same Jesus, 
which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into 
heaven.” 

Oh, blessed message of comfort and joy ! 

How eagerly the disciples receive it! 

With what glad hearts they descend the mount, 
rejoicing in the triumph of their Lord, and 
cheering each other with the glorious hope of His 
return ! 

Let us, too, come down from Olivet, and, as we go 
on our way through life, clasp to our hearts the 
same hope, and so live that we may be ready to 
meet Him. H. D. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

67. Of which of the seventy elders, appointed to assist 
Moses, are the names given ? 

68. Where are we distinctly told that Jesus suffered 
death outside Jerusalem ? 

69. What king of a heathen nation sent to inquire of a 
prophet of the Lord if he should recover from serious 
illness ; and what king of Israel sent to inquire of a false 
god? 

70. What are the names of the four branches of the 
river that watered the garden of Eden ? 

71. From what passage in the Acts may we infer that, 
even while in Pharaoh’s house, Moses was conscious that 
he was to be the deliverer of his people ? 

72. What man was “ separated” to the ministry at the 
same time as St. Paul ? 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE EXERCISES. 


49. In Gen. xiv. 20. 

50. Belshazzar. (Dan. v. 30, 31). 

51. Jotham. (Judges ix. 7—15). 

52. Agabus. (Acts xxi. 10, ii). 

53. Jehoiada. (2 Chron. xxiv. 15, 16). 

54. Jehoiachin, taken to Babylon and kept in prison 
there thirty-seven years (Jer. Hi. 31 J 2 Kings xxv. 27) ; 
and Zedekiah, taken in the eleventh year of his reign. 


(49—60— 5 ^?^ page 276.) 

and detained all his life (2 Kings xxv. 1—7; Jer. xxxix. 
2—7 ; Hi. II). 

55. At Antioch. (Acts xi. 26). 

56. Joash. (2 Chron. xxii. 10—12, xxiii.i—ii, xxiv. 22.) 

57. Elisha. (2Kingsviii. Il—13). 

58. In Gal. ii. 9. 

59. Noah, Daniel, and Job. (Ezek.xiv. 14—20). 

60. In Ps. lx.xii. 12 ; Job (Job xxix. 12). 
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O’CLOCK? 

“ Baby ” now must ’lave a try, 
Blow the down to make it fly ; 
Tiny, chubby, dimpled Rose 
Puffs the down—away it goes ! 





"SOON VVU IIAVK A WOKLD Ol' FUN." 


WHATS 

^^^^ANDELIONS, yellow, bright, 

Children, here’s a pretty sight ! 
Come along, and see the show. 
Dandelions let us blow. 


0 


Nelly, Jenny, little Fan, 

Tell the time now, if you can ; 

Each from out your well-filled frock, 
Tell your neighbours What’s o’clock ? 

Soon we have a world of fun, 

We are laughing every one ; 

Blowing, puffing, might and main. 

Then beginning all again. 


One, two, three, four ! 

Blow away, here’s plenty more ! 

Five, six, seven, eight! 

Stop a bit, it’s growing late I 

Nine, ten—now we know 
No more down is left to blow j 
Ten o’clock is lesson-time. 

We must end our little rhyme. 

Astley H. Baldwin. 
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PRINCE PIMPERNEL; 

OR, KITTY S ADVENTURES IN FAIRYLAND AND THE REGIONS ADJOINING. 
A Fairy Story. By Hartley Richards. 


CHAPTER XIV. {cojitifuied). 

OWN the steps went Kitty all alone, as 
though she were descending into some 
vault of the dead, and when she reached 
the bottom of the 
flight she found 
it like a vault 
indeed. She was 
standing now 
within an ante¬ 
chamber, the 
walls of which 
were of damp 
black earth, with 
here and there 
the head of a fat 
old worm peeping 
from his hole. 

Above her head 
the great roots of 
the aspen formed 
a roof, groined 
like the crypt 
beneath an an¬ 
cient church ; 
while the floor 
was of unshapen 
stones, in the 
crevices of which 
grew weeds, lank 
and pale from 
lack of daylight. 

At the farther end 
of this chamber 
was a doorway, 
and through this 
two figures were dimly to be seen. The one Kitty 
recognised as the gay damsel Bittersweet; the other 
was an old hag of villainous appearance, who was 
crouching on the ground with her knees against her 
chin. They were talking together. 

“ I don’t know what to do with him now I have 
got him ” said Bittersweet. 

Skin him ! ’’ said the old hag in a hoarse voice. 

‘‘ If it were the girl, I would,” said the damsel, 
“because she would be of no use for anything else ; 
but one ought to make something of a fairy —and a 
prince too ! ” 

“ Make Queen Mab pay a ransom,” said the.hag. 

“We can’t do that,” rejoined the other. “There’s 


not a soul in the land who is bold enough to 
venture in fairy territory to take the message 
or receive the money.” 

“ Sell him to the pixies to work in the mines,” 

suggested the old 
witch. 

“ Yes, the very 
thing {’’exclaimed 
Bittersweet. 

At these words 
a piteous moan 
came from a dark 
corner of the 
chamber. 

“ Lie still ! ” 
growled the old 
hag, lifting up a 
stone in a threat¬ 
ening manner. 

“Pimpernel, 
poor Pimpernel, 

I have come to 
rescue you {’’cried 
Kitty; and quite 
forgetful of the 
peril to her skin, 
she burst into the 
chamber. 

“ The speed¬ 
well ! the speed¬ 
well {” shrieked 
Bittersweet, and 
made a rush for 
the steps, drag¬ 
ging Pimpernel 
after her. Kitty 
darted forward to put the Jobbernowl upon his 
guard ; but Bittersweet was too quick ; she reached 
the top of the steps first, and the Jobbernowl was so 
frightened that he quite forgot to be useful, and fled 
for his life. 

At the entrance to the hollow trunk, however. 
Bittersweet met an adversary upon whom she had 
not counted. A little Sparrow came fluttering 
in her eyes till she was blinded and bewildered, 
and then a whole army of sparrows came whir¬ 
ring round her, with an angry “ Tweek { tweek { ” 
and pecked at the hand which held the chain 
till she dropped it from sheer pain. And then 
the Jobbernowl regained his courage and came 
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iDack, and he and Kitty and Pimpernel bound 
Bittersweet with her own chain, despite her 
beauty, and marched her through the snow. But 
all the way they went there was a Shadow, which 
belonged to no one, moving beside them, and 
quivering and quaking as it moved. 

Well, as good fortune would have it, they found 
four hollow trees all in a row, as snug as snug 
could be ; so they tied Bittersweet hand and foot, 
and put her in one tree, and in the other three 
they took up their quarters for the night. But 
for some time Kitty could not sleep ; she lay in 
her tree, and wondered and wondered what that 
quaking shadow might mean, and after that she 

fell to wondering _ 

how they should 
all get back that 
long, long way 
which she had 
come since she 
left Fairyland ; 
and then she fell 
fast asleep while 
she was still 
wondering. 



CHAPTER XV.— 

HOW KITTY 

ca:\ie hack to 

FAIRYLAND. 

T// ITTYawoke 

J .'iV 

dawn, and 
looked out to see 

what kind of a world she was in. None of the 
other travellers were awake, and not a sound was 
to be heard. The air was still; the sky, just lighted 
with the first rays of morning, was perfectly cloud¬ 
less ; and when the sun^s great eye came peeping up 
above the world, he was greeted by a solemn hush. 
But what apparition was that standing in the 
golden beams of morning ? Kitty stared in 
astonishment. She had seen that shape before— 
nay, she thought that she had even seen the face. 
She could not be mistaken. The form was that 
of the Shadow which had been their companion all 
the preceding night ; but no longer a dark shadow, 
trembling on the ground—erect, glorious, it stood, 
like some fair spirit of the higher sphere, shining in 
the light of the rising sun, and beaming forth upon 
the world with a smile sweeter than the smile of 
childhood. And his face, too ! Kitty could not but 
remember it. This transfigured shadow was the 
very phantom whose foot had touched the stream 
to a bridge of crystal, and whose presence they 


“UPON THE SUOKE STOOD PROGGY THE TRUMPiCTEK. 


had so much feared. No trembling shadow, no 
Goblin Dismal, did Kitty see before her now, but a 
Spirit of Blessing, whose hands were uplifted with 
a benediction, and whose brow was lighted with the 
Life of a New Morning. 

Well, the sun rose, and the phantom vanished ; 
the other travellers came out of their trees and 
looked about them. But the more they looked the 
more astonished they were. Could this possibly 
be the country in which they had travelled the 
night before ? or had they been transported to 
some other region ? The frost was gone ; to their 
left hand lay some purple mountains, uncommonly 
like those Avhich they could see from Fairyland, 

and which they 
knew were in the 
Land of the 
Rising Sun ; and 
on their right 
hand there was 
most certainly a 
stream, and the 
thought struck 
both Pimpernel 
and Kitty at the 
very same mo¬ 
ment that this 
could be no other 
than the First 
Brook. Yes, there 
could be no doubt 
about it: and 
the Land of the 
Shivering Sha¬ 
dow was all one 

with the Land of the Rising Sun ; in the night¬ 
time it was winter, in the daytime it was spring. 
Without knowing it, they had gone the whole round 
of the magic circle, and here they stood on the 
very borders of Fairyland. 

And so, you see, all Kitty’s perplexities and 
fears vanished in a moment; there was no need 
to retrace their steps, no need to go back the 
long and weary way they had come, no goblins to 
face, no dangers to brave, but only to go forward in 
the bright spring morning, and enter upon the rest 
which she had earned so well. So they went joy¬ 
fully through beds of flowers that danced in the 
morning breeze, and shook away the dewdrops as 
they danced, till at length they came to the brook, 
with its little span of babbling waters. But there 
they stopped ; for upon the shore stood Froggy 
the Trumpeter, and not a step did they dare to 
stir till they had heard the queen’s will. 

And the cjueen’s will was that they should all 
stay where they were, except Kitty. So Kitty 
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tripped across the stepping-stones, and in less than 
no time she was in Her Majesty’s presence, with 
crowds and crowds of her old fairy friends around 
her—for there was a grand muster that day. So 
the queen gave Kitty ever so many kisses, and 
told her she was a very good little girl, and that 
presently she should be rewarded; and Kitty 
sat upon the queen’s own footstool while they 
summoned the other travellers to receive their 
dues. And first they brought Bittersweet. She 
shrieked, and begged that she might not enter 
Fairyland, but they would not listen to her 
entreaties ; they dragged her through the water, 
and the very moment that she set foot upon fairy 
ground, lo ! the mask fell from her face, and all 
the world saw that she was not beautiful at all, 
but a dreadful and hideous old witch. So they 
stripped her fine clothes from her, and pelted her 
with acorns as she stood there in her own rags, and 
then drove her away with hootings and hissings, 
never to enter the borders of Fairyland again. 

And then they brought Pimpernel; and all the 
fairies wondered what the queen would say to him. 
She did not say much, but she showed him his 
folly ; and then she told him that in consequence 
thereof he was condemned to begin all over again. 
He went away weeping, for he knew that that 
meant banishment, and that he would have to go 
away to the real world, and tremble in the cold 
dew and hide himself among the rank grass till his 
time should be accomplished. 

And next the Jobbernowl was summoned, and 
the queen decided that he was much too good for 
Gandcrland, but much too awkward for Fairyland ; 
so she asked him if he would like to go into the 
real world, and assured him that he would feel 
quite at home there. He said he should, and the 
fairies all advised him to go to Central Africa, and 
teach the blacks to make saucepans. So that is 
what he did ; and he is there still, only he is just in 
that particular part of Africa which the white men 
have not yet discovered, and that is why nobody 
has seen him. 

And lastly, the queen turned to Kitty. “ And 
now, Kitty,” she said, “ the fairies have decided 
that you shall have whatever you like. And first, 
they wish to know whether you would like to stay 
in Fairyland or to go to the real world.” 

And Kitty answered discreetly, for she said— 

“ Dear queen, it is very kind of you to let me 
choose ; and, indeed, you must not think that I am 
ungrateful, or that I have found myself unhappy 
among you, but I think, after all, that Fairyland is 
the best for fairies, and the real world for real 
people.” 

And all the fairies shouted and cheered, and 
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declared that Kitty had said wisely, and then they 
all cried because she was going to leave them. 

“ And now,” said the queen, “ one other question. 
When you get back to the real world, would you 
like to be a ricli lady or a little servant-girl as you 
were before 1 ” 

So Kitty thought awhile, and then answered— 
“Dear queen, you are very kind, and, indeed, I 
am grateful. Mrs. Gubbins is often harsh, and 
makes me unhappy, but I don’t mind so much if 
the captain is there ; and I think 1 had rather 
live a useful working life than be a grand lady.” 

Then all the fairies shouted with glee, because 
Kitty had thought of duty instead of pleasure, and 
had chosen rightly. 

CHAPTER XVI.—HOW IT ALL ENDED. 

to be sure !” exclaimed the captain, 
have come to life again, after 
IsJvAvA all! And however did you find your 
way here ? ” 

That was more than Kitty herself could tell. 
She rubbed her eyes and looked bewildered. She 
had never been in a harvest-field before, and how 
she came to be lying there then, with her back 
against a shock of wheat-sheaves all in the early 
morning, was as great a puzzle to her as it could be 
to any one. 

The captain had left London for good, and had 
taken a small farm wherewith to amuse himself, 
and here, peacefully riding his favourite hobby, 
he intended to spend the remnant of his days. 
The labourers were just coming to their work, and 
the captain, who liked to show that he was as 

good as his men at early rising, was already in 

the field, although it was barely five o’clock. 

“ I-Iow did you get here ?” repeated the captain. 

“ Indeed, sir, I do not know,” answered Kitty. 

“ Well, well, never mind ; it will all come to 
light some day, I dare say. But now that I have 
got you I mean to keep you : that is certain. I 
bargained with old Gubbins that as I went to the 
c.xpense of advertising and taking cabs all over 
London, and routing up the police and getting 
bills printed, and I don’t know what and all, 1 

should keep you when I found you ; and so I 

shall.” 

So Kitty stayed with the captain, and learned to 
milk the cows, and skim the cream, and churn the 
butter, and make it into dainty pats. She had 
new milk and home-made bread for breakfast 
every morning, and fresh country air to breathe 
all day long, and she grew rosy and hearty, and as 
happy as a little girl could be. 

She knew well that she owed all this to the 
fairies, and often, when the captain would wonder 
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what made his little dairymaid so dreamy and 
absent-minded, she was thinking all the while 
about Queen Mab and her little playmates. 
And in the summer-time and the autumn she 
would look for the scarlet pimpernel, and when 
she saw how fair it was, and how prettily it folded 
its blossom in the evening, she wondered whether 
Prince Pimpernel were fit for Fairyland yet, 
— it could not be long, at any rate, before his 
time would be come. Some people would have 
told her it was only a senseless weed, but Kitty 
would have shaken her head at that. She could 
show them how the pimpernel knew more than 
mortals—how it could tell when the shower was 

THE 
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coming long before the first drop fell, so that the 
shepherd-boy knew by its folded petals that the 
weather would be wet, and gave it the name of 
“ Shepherd’s Weather-glass.” Oh, yes; they might 
call it a weed if they chose, but Kitty knew 
that there was a living spirit in the little 
flower. 

And once, when the captain asked her where 
she went to when she ran away from Mrs. Gubbins, 
she told him all about it—how the fairies had 
carried her away, and what wonderful countries 
she had seen. 

The captain said ‘‘ Fiddlesticks ! ” 

But Kitty knew better. 

END. 
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S O M E LI TT L E ONES OF THE STREET. 


VI. — THE CROSSING-SWEEPER. 



O, I ain’t made as much as that, ’cos 
I’ve only been on for about an 
hour, but I shall make more afore 
I’ve done. People pays more for 
keeping their shoes from getting 
dirty than they will for cleanin’ of 
’em when they are dirty.” 

“ Yes, but then I don’t see as what you 
do helps much to keep ’em clean. ’Taint 
as though you took a real muddy crossin’ where 
there wasn’t no cart as came round to sweep the 
street. The parish is what docs your work, and 
you only keeps a broom for a sign, and scratches the 
road with it when anybody’s a-lookin’. However, 
the more mud you donH sweep away the more boots 
come to me to be cleaned, p’r’aps, so nothink’s lost 
between us.” 

This was a funny conversation to overhear as one 


stood at the corner of a pleasant street at the 
Surrey side of the Thames putting down one’s 
umbrella after a smart shower of bright spring rain. 
At first it might have seemed as though the two 
boys were working in a partnership, and that the 
sweeper was ready to give a sly touch with his 
muddy broom to the boot of anybody who did not 
give him a'penny as they crossed the road from the 
corner where the omnibus set down passengers. 

This would have been very dishonest—even more 
dishonest than sweeping a crossing that recpiired no 
sweeping, as an excuse for begging for pence. I 
dare say young Tim Doolan doesn’t think it 
dishonest. You can see by his face in our picture 
that he hasn’t the look of a bad boy, but he is very 
ignorant, has never been taught much at the ragged 
school, and cannot be caught by the Board School 
visitors, and taken off to learn to read and write. 
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As to a home, poor little Tim Doolan has no home. 
His father disappeared from the court in Bermond¬ 
sey where they used to live, years.ago, his mother, 
who sometimes earns a shilling or two in the 
Borough Market, spends most of her earnings in 
drink, and is nearly always quarrelling with her 
neighbours. 

How does poor Tim live then ? you will ask. 
Suppose we let him tell his own story, as he stands 
here, a funny-looking figure, dressed in a suit of 
clothes that must a long time ago have belonged to 
a little man, and are still so much too large for Tim, 
that the trousers are tucked up almost to the 
patched knees, and the arms of the tattered tail 
coat have been cut short to allow him to get his 
hands outside them, and clutch the handle of the 
rough broom with which he “ scratches the road,” as 
his friend the shoeblack says. 

“ Me ? Oh, I don’t live nowhere partickler, 
excep’ when mother’s at home ; and I haven’t got 
nowhere else to go but Blueman’s Court, by the 
tan-yard. 

“ If I was bigger, per’aps I might get a job o’ work 
at the tan-yard. Mostly in the summer I sleeps out, 
becos of course I go down to the Derby downs at 
Epsom on the race-day, and earns good money 
wot with turnin’ cart-wheels in the road for coppers. 
Look here, sir 1 ” 

(And Tim balances himself on his broom, flings 
his heels up in the air, and curves over sideways, 
coming down on his feet on the other side, and 
all his rags seeming as though they would fly ofl* 
him.) 

‘‘ That’s what I does on the road leadin’ 
to Epsom when I take my broom ; but if not, 
why I turns cart-wheels on my hands ; or else I 
saves up to buy a couple o’ whisks, and tramps 
down ready to brush the dust off the gents’ coats 
when they get there in the mornin’ to see the races. 

I went down one year to pick up the sticks for a 
man as keeps a Aunt Sally an’ a coker-nut shy ; but 
I was too little, they said, becos I couldn’t help 
cryin’ a bit when the sticks caught me on the 
legs, as some of the fellers that shied tried to make 
^em do. 

‘Tn the autumn I’ve beenhoppin’alongwithmother 
and a lot of others—hop-pickin’, you know, in the 
gardens right in the country ; and that’s prime, ’cos 
you get reg’lar meals, though the smell of the hops 
does make you so precious hungry. Other times, 
I sleep where I can—mostly either in the Borough 
Market, or else in a cart or a waggon under one of 
the sheds in the Borough where they put up at 
night, next door to one of the old yards that belongs 
to the inns what used to be for people to stop at. 
Do I get on pretty well at crossin’-sweepin’? Yes, 


a good deal better than any think else that I’m let 
to do. The police won’t let me do much, and what 
Avith the road-sweepers, and what with them that 
has a reg’lar crossing of their own, it ain’t easy to 
find a place to stand at; but I’ve got one here 
where nobody interferes with me, and where it ain’t 
often that much sweepin’s wanted ; and it’s mostly 
ladies that comes across, some of ’em going to 
church, or else to chapel; and they’re many of ’em 
good for a penny, and some even gives me two¬ 
pence, so as I can often make a shillin’ or eighteen 
pence some evenin’s. 

“Do I turn cart-wheels on my crossin’? No, I 
should think not. The Avay is when you see some¬ 
body cornin’ to begin sweeping like mad, right and 
left, so as you get to the curbstone, while yer 
making of a bow with your hand, just as the party 
coming along is goin’ to step into the road. If 
they don’t give yer nothing, you keeps on in front 
of ’em with yer hand to yer forrud, and a’most 
•trippin’ of ’em up with yer broom. If they orders 
you off, you lean down on yer broom like I’m doing 
now, and makes a low bow and grins if it’s a 
gentleman, when he’s pretty sure to laugh and fling 
you a copper ; and if it’s a lady, you looks serious, 
as though you wouldn’t ha’ thought she could ha’ 
been so hard Avith you. Here comes a lady, sir— 
I’ll shoAv you.” 

A pleasant-looking lady is approaching, and 
about to cross the street, and almost before I can 
look round, Tim Doolan is in the middle of the 
roadAvay flourishing his broom with such vigour, 
that Ave would think he had been sent by the parish 
on purpose to clear a path for her. The lady 
hasn’t a penny ready, and I fancy Tim Avill fail 
this time ; but he contrives to keep just in front 
and a little on one side, but Avithout touching her 
dress. 

As he trots along he crouches before her in 
such a Avay, that his face seems to look up at 
her from under the hand Avhich he keeps to his 
forehead ; and it is such a nice appealing face—for 
Tim is a pretty boy—that the lady can’t help 
looking at it, though it is a rather dirty one ; and 
presently she says, “What a tiresome boy you 
are ! ” and stops and opens a little bag Avhich she 
carries, and finds a penny. But Tim Doolan 
knoAvs his business. He doesn’t rush forward and 
make a snatch at the penny. He doesn’t even 
hold out his hand ; but he steps back, and stands 
AA^aiting quite patiently Avith a comical look of per¬ 
suasion on his face. The lady holds out a penny, 
and Tim comes forAvard quite sloAvly and holds out 
his hand, making a boAV that brings his head 
almost doAvn to the patch on his knee. Then the 
lady asks him some question, and he replies Avith 
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a smile. They have quite a conversation together; 
and by the time Tim comes back to the corner he 
is twopence richer, for another penny has been 
found for him. 

“What did she say to you?” asks Dick, the 
shoeblack. 

“ Oh, asked me if I went to school, which I 
said I did when I could — an’ that’s true ; but not 
to the Board School. The Board School ain’t for 
them like me. It’s too respectable, and it don’t 
purwide no brekfus’ nor yet dinner, an’ I’ve got 
to find wittles and lodgin’ for myself, so I don’t 
belong nowhere partickler ; and the Board beadle 
he don’t get hold o’ me, nor yet plenty more, I can 
tell you.” 

It isn’t pleasant to hear Tim Doolan talk like 
this. He is one of the boys who live anyhow and 
anywhere — the Children of the Streets—who have 
no home worth calling a home ; who are untaught, 
unclothed, often unfed, and almost uncared for. 
It makes me afraid, to hear Tim talk in this sharp 
manner. I fear that his cunning will lead him into 
mischief: for there are people in the neighbourhood 
where he is supposed to live who will be quite 
ready to teach him, if they can persuade him to 
live with them. They will teach him to lie and 
swear and steal, and some morning he may be 
taken before a magistrate, who will send him to 
school—to a prison school or an industrial school 
— where he will be among other boys who have 
been taught to lie and swear and steal, and have 
lived in the streets, and slept in waggons, and on 
the stone seats upon the bridges, and under railway- 
arches. 

“ Well, Tim, but wouldn’t you like to go to school 
and to learn something better than pretending to 
sweep crossings?” 

“ I should rather think I should, sir, ’specially 
if I could get a v’yge to sea. You see, sir, they 
won’t keep me at the workiis ’cos they know 
mother, and she won’t go in, or else I’d ’a’ been on 
board the Go-Har (he meant Goliath) ship, where 
they takes the parish boys. I know one of’em. 
He went to the workus when his father was 
chucked out of a upper floor warehouse in Tooley 
Street, and broke his neck ; and now he’s aboard 
tlic Go-liar, and right down the river, and soon he 
expects to go a rcg’lar voy’ge to somewhercs.” 

“ rim, would you go to school and stay there 
long enough to be sent on board another ship like 
the Goliath, along with about sixty other boys, and 
be taught a trade as well as to be a sailor?” 

“ Only you just try me ; but you’re not likely to 
give me a chance.” 

“Yes, Tim, if you’ll meet me to-morrow at the 
place that I will write on this card, I think I can 


promise you something shall be done, and we may 
make you a tailor as well as a sailor, and perhaps a 
sail-maker, too.” 

It doesn’t take long to explain to Tim where the 
place is at which I promise to meet him on the 
following day, and bidding the boys good-bye, I go 
on my way. 

At twelve o’clock next day I see Tim without 
his broom, and with his face and hands as clean 
as a washing in one of the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square, and drying them on his cap, can make 
them, waiting for me in Queen Street, near 
Holborn. There is a home there : a Home 
for the Children of the Street — a home for 
destitute and homeless boys—where, so long as 
they have money to keep poor children, and to 
teach them, the managers do not turn away any 
who are friendless and lost. 

They did not turn away Tim Doolan. A month 
afterwards I saw him in a comfortable jacket and 
trousers and stout shoes, helping to cook the beef 
and potatoes and pudding, for a dinner at which 
the boys and girls from other homes were to be 
present. 

The last time I saw him he was standing in the 
shrouds of a great ship moored in the river at 
Greenhithe, He was bigger, stronger, stouter, 
and dressed in blue trousers aud serge shirt. The 
name of the ship was the Arcthusa, and Tim was 
one of the dozen boys who had won prizes at the 
ship school. 

But our little friend had done more than that. 
He had become an expert swimmer, and had 
jumped overboard after one of his shipmates who 
fell out of a boat. Tim dived after him, and 
brought him up from under the boat, and then 
swam with him till he could get hold of a rope that 
was thrown to them. 

For this act of courage Tim has a silver medal, 
which he wears outside his blue shirt. 

There he is—his eyes twinkling with fun and 
good humour —as he and his companions, sixty of 
them together, see our steamer coming—and all 
sing together — 

Hearts of oak are our ships, 

Hearts of oak arc our men ! 

Ready, ay, ready ! 

Steady, boys, steady ! 

We’ll light and we’ll conquer again and again.’’ 

I hope none of them will have to fight, except 
against idleness and falsehood, and cowardice, 
and meanness. For those are the enemies who 
are always so ready to injure and destroy, not only 
the Little Ones of the Street, but every child and 
man and woman who is not ready to take a true 
brave part in the world. Thomas Archer. 
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AMONG THE MONKEYS. 


O part of the London Zoological 
Gardens is so well patronised as 
the monkey-house. There you 
may always see a crowd of young 
and old folk highly interested 
in the amusing gambols of the 
tailed and tailless inmates—though the latter are 
rare—of the great wire-covered cages. And woe 
betide the spectator of an inquiring turn of mind 
who, absorbed in his study of the capering 
prisoners, incautiously approaches too closely to 
the barrier ! The spectacles will be deftly lifted 
from off the nose of an imprudent gentleman, or a 
flower will be plucked out of a lady’s bonnet before 
cither is aware of the danger, while the mischievous 
thief will be making his way up aloft, chattering 
volubly all the time—as if he were remarking upon 
the folly of humankind in thus placing their pro¬ 
perty at the mercy of the light-fingered gentry, 
whose cleverness, however, generally affords much 
mirth to the many onlookers who have taken care 
not to venture within reach of the nimble rogues. 

Though the monkeys at the Zoo are “ cabined, 
cribbed, and confined,’’ their lines have, it must be 
admitted, fallen in pleasant places. The number 
of their admirers is simply legion. So eager is the 
desire on the part of nearly all visitors that their 
four-handed friends should not be exposed to the 
vulgar sensation of hunger, that it is certain the taste 
of the inhabitants of the monkey-house has become 
fastidious to a degree. In fact, they are the spoiled 
children of the Gardens. What is good enough 
for an ordinary monkey is not good enough for 
them. Thus it is open to question whether the 
appetite of these lively creatures is so abundantly 
satisfied as their well-meaning caterers imagine. 
For they seldom trouble to cat the commoner 
articles of the diet which is popularly supposed to 
be in every way suited to the monkey palate. 
Contrast the disdain with which many of them 
drop the proffered nut—somehow nuts and monkeys 
seem always to go together — with the gratitude of 
the humble but despised little fellow, whose hard 
lot it is to go through life as the dependent of a 
hurdy-gurdy man or organ-grinder! What a 
melancholy existence ! In his native woods, 
thousands of miles away, he is as happy as the 
day is long, or at least it is his own fault if he 
isn’t. But dressed in a dirty red jacket, and 
chained to the “musician,” or his instrument, 
compelled to walk about with a tin mug in his 
mouth, and doomed to hear the ceaseless grind 
of a broken-down organ—this, surely, is the cruel¬ 
lest fate that can ever befall the hero of the 


rhymer who, addressing it in admiring strains, 
said— 

“ Monkey, little merry fellow, 

Thou art Nature's Punchinello 
Full of fun as Puck could be 
Harlequin might learn of thee." 

In this practice we trace the origin of the phrase 
“monkey’s allowance,” or, in other words, “more 
kicks than halfpence.” That is to say, the poor 
animals pick up the coins of an over-indulgent 
public for their masters, who in return urge them 
by kicks or other rough usage to perform their 
sorry round of dismal tricks. 

Scientific men, properly enough, recognise a 
difference between apes and monkeys, whicli we 
need not consider here. It will not lead us far 
astray if we use the latter word in its popular sense 
as including every species, from the ferocious gorilla 
to the tiny and pretty marmoset. The chimpanzee, 
for instance, is an ape, but you would probably call 
him a monkey. He bears a very good reputation. 
Young chimpanzees have often been seen in 
England, where their playful and harmless dis¬ 
position has made them general favourites. They 
are good mimics, and imitate many human habits— 
especially bad habits—with great success and 
gusto. One of the first of these distinguished 
foreigners that reached British coasts took curious 
dislikes to some people. On board ship it would 
shake hands with certain sailors, but not with 
others ; but it ultimately became familiar with all 
the crew, excepting a boy, with whom it resolutely 
refused to make friends. It greeted the arrival of 
meal-time with every expression of joy. Uttering 
loud yells, it would embrace each sailor in turn, 
and tlien sit down to the table. A titbit or piece 
of sweetmeat usually excited a sort of pleased 
cough, but when angered it would scratch vigorously 
and bark like a dog or cry like a child. And many 
of you will doubtless have observed with a good 
deal of amusement the outburst of impotent rage 
to which some of the Zoo monkeys occasionally 
give vent: their faces become suffused with purple, 
and for a few moments they tremble with fury, and 
get “ speechless ’’ with excitement. But when they 
recover speech don’t they chatter ! 

Some chimpanzees grow much attached to their 
keepers. Lieutenant Sayers’ black boy could hardly 
leave his master’s ape without it screaming and 
throwing itself into a violent passion. The Lieu¬ 
tenant, anxious to learn whether this regard was 
reserved for the human species, placed two Patas 
monkeys in the apartment where it resided. For 
the five months during which they occupied 
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A SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
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this room together it never tolerated the slight¬ 
est approach to intimacy; but, on the contrary, 
showed anger and repugnance whenever they came 
near it. The late Mr. Broderip visited a chim¬ 
panzee in the Zoological Gardens, and his account 
of the friendship which grew up between them is 
classical. This chimpanzee was nursed by an old 
woman, of whom after ar few days’ acquaintance he 
became very fond. He would lie in her lap just 
like a baby, at times reaching up his hands to her 
neckerchief as if to undo the pin, at others pulling 
his toes about in a listless lazy fashion. Mr. 
Broderip wished to examine his teeth, and when 
the nurse “in order to make him open his mouth, 
threw him back in her arm, and tickled him just as 
she would a child, the caricature was complete.” 
When she put him on the floor he Avould not leave 
her, but seizing hold of her gown he walked nearly 
erect by her side. She at length escaped for the 
time by bribing him. In her absence he soon 
showed a desire to play with Mr. Broderip, jumping 


A SONG OF 


up opposite to him and plainly inviting him to a 
game of romps, in which he was forthwith 
humoured by the kindly naturalist, who pronounced 
him to be a most docile and affectionate animal. 

Is there any reason to suppose that monkeys are 
not just as fond of fun in a state of nature as they 
are in a state of captivity? Our artist evidently 
holds to the opinion that they are alike all the 
world over, for he has depicted an old monkey 
enjoying an after-dinner nap amongst a luxuriant 
growth of ferns and shrubs. Now it is very 
annoying to be deprived of your “forty winks” or to 
have them cut short. But this is precisely what 
happened to our “ sleeping beauty.” You see the 
young fellows behind with mischief in their eyes. 
They mean to perpetrate a practical joke. Bulling 
aside the greenery very quietly they intend to 
startle their drowsy friend, and scamper off to 
the forest depths before he is sufficiently wide 
awake to detect the rascals in their “ monkey 
tricks.” James A. Manson. 


A RAINY DAY. 


ING, sing, what shall I sing? 

A song of a rainy day, 

"" When all the haycocks in all the fields 

Went sailing, sailing away. 


“ Oh, stop ! oh, stop ! ” little Annie cried, 

" Good haycock, I don’t want to go.” 

But the haycock said, “ I can’t stop, I can’t stop, 
As long as the waters flow.” 


Little Annie was seated on one, 

A rake and a fork had she, 

And a robin redbreast flew down and said, 
“ You are sailing away to sea.” 


Then the sun shone out, and it grew so hot 
That the waters all dried away ; 

Little Annie jumped down from the haycock and said, 
“ I shall not go to sea to-day.” J. G. 


THE LADY DORETTA SOPHIA; 

OR, ALL A MISTAKE. 


that glorious summer-time ! The 
fair J une sky, radiant and tender 
in its brooding, like the face of 
a loving mother. And the earth 
was joyous as a happy child, ay, 
joyous as were we, Jessie and 
I, twin sisters of seven, with the Lady Doretta 
Sophia, our doll, between us. Far away, over the 
downs, a lark was singing, and the cuckoo’s cry 
fell on our ears, as we tripped along through the 
hayfield, among the newly-cut grass, to the home 
meadow, where the hay had been carted and 
carried away. True, our sensitive little hearts 
yearned with a half-sorrowful regret, as we bent 
over the expiring daisies, so like dying babes with 
half-closed eyes. But who could really be sad 
among all this beauty of lights and lovely tints. 


here, there, and everywhere, with the river shimmer¬ 
ing, and calling to us not so very far away, that 
now was the time to be happy ? So we were, for 
mamma was away at the seaside, growing strong 
again, after months of weary weakness, and we, her 
little daughters, were in a rapture -of expectation of 
soon seeing her again, to be our own bright, 
laughing mamma, as of old. And the Lady Doretta 
Sophia was glad, a constant simper was on her fail- 
wax face, as we went along, among the dying 
daisies, to our shady nook under the poplars. 

Our one brother and tease, Harry, was among the 
mowers ; we could see him scudding here and there 
among them ; but now he espied' us, and, ere we 
were well settled in our favourite retreat, down he 
came running to us. 

“ Now,” said he, mischief in his eyes, “ I’ve a 
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jolly treat for the Lady Doretta Sophia; I’m 
going to send her a trip in my boat, all down the 
river.” 

“ Oh, you won’t! ” cried Jessie, with a gasp, 

you’ll make her ill; she’s never gone a sail in her 
life.” 

“ All the more reason why she should begin. 
Come along, old lady 1 ” returned the provoking 
boy, making a grab, as he would have said, at the 
wee, smiling thing. 

You know she’ll be wrecked, and she shan’t go.” 
I told him, resolute though half laughing the while, 
for, oh, we loved him and his very teasing too, this 
only nine-year-old brother of ours 1 

“ Pooh ! Maggie, do you think I’d take a lady a 
trip to wreck her, and a titled lady too ? ” was the 
retort. 

‘‘ We know you’re a tiresome, teasing, trouble¬ 
some-” began Jessie. 

‘‘Spare your t’s and your adjectives, my good 
woman,” said he, interrupting her. “ But now, this 
is fair—we’ll ask the grand lady herself. Will you go, 
my liege lady ? ” he questioned, going down on one 
knee before the doll. 

“ Well, silence means consent, all the world over 1 
Come along, sweet lady,” and he made a dash at her, 
to snatch her away, at which we screamed and 
protested, defending her, half-laughing half-crying. 
Then the saucy fellow, having had his fun, as he 
termed it, turned on his heel and sauntered away, 
saying, as a last shot at us, that he would get old 
Tibby to go the voyage instead. 

“ Yes, do ! she’ll jump out,” I shouted, after him, 
right merrily ; then we settled down to have a cosy 
time together. 

“ Dear little darling, she didn’t want to go 
sailing with a naughty romp of a boy,” said I, 
kissing the pet’s rosy wax lips. “ See, Jessie, she’s 
laughing at him, actually laughing ; ” and we set 
to work and made her a crown of dog roses, late 
honeysuckles, and many sweet buds and flowers, 
until she was a picture of loveliness, and our little 
hearts leaped for joy. 

“ Miss Maggie ! Miss Jessie! ” called Kitty, our 
nursemaid, over the hayfield. Ah, we knew what 
that meant! Mis§ Johnson, our governess, had 
arrived, and we must away to lessons. 

“ ’Tis a pity to take the happy little thing in,” 
said Jessie. “ See, how she enjoys being out of 
doors, and how proud she looks in her wreath. 
We’ll leave her here till after lessons ; Harry ’ll not 
guess she’s here, so she’ll come to no harm, and 
besides, Harry will be at his lessons, too.” 

He had lessons away at our rector’s, in the 
village. 

So we left our darling, still smiling, still beautiful 


as the fair June morning, to go through our lessons, 
happy little souls, without a single doubt or mis¬ 
giving. 

Now, after lessons, for once, our motherly instincts 
were at fault; we forgot our darling, the Lady 
Doretta Sophia—forgot her, though Harry’s face 
was a picture of mischief all dinner-time, ay, forgot 
her, till we went, as was our wont, to lay her in her 
cot for her afternoon’s sleep. And then—oh ! our 
feet were winged, as we sped away to our retreat 
among the poplars. Oh, children, what a sight 
met our poor, startled eyes ! our childish hearts 
were riven, so to speak; our pet, our darling, our 
best-beloved child, with her high-sounding name, 
lay a mangled bundle of soiled finery and marred 
beauty. Her poor disfigured face, upturned to us 
as wc bent over her, seemed to plead with us to 
love her still, though shorn of her loveliness ; her 
once smiling blue eyes—oh ! they pierced our very 
souls. Who had done this? Nobody was near to 
answer us ; old Red Back, the cow, was feeding 
near, that was all. Was Harry cruel enough to 
grieve us so ? Yes, it must be he. 

Ah, there he was, not far off, spying at us ! A 
wicked anger leaped to our childish breasts, w,e 
rushed up to him, and confronted him with I know 
not what of reproach. But he only laughed, and 
declared that be’d not harmed the senseless thing. 
We told him ’twas false, and that we’d do to him 
as he had done to us. I fear that our mother’s 
illness had allowed many an evil weed to grow 
unchecked in our young hearts, and perhaps this 
was to be the uprooting-time. 

Yes, anger, malice, and much unforgiveness were 
about us, as we washed and mended our darling’s 
soiled and torn garments, and tried to patch up and 
restore her marred beauty ! We gave her a bath, 
but her poor, wan face looked even more pallid and 
worn ; then we laid her to sleep, sorely troubled 
“little mothers” as we were, hoping much from a 
long night’s sleep. And we, too, went to bed, letting 
the sun go down upon our wrath, for we never 
forgave Harry, never spoke to him all tea-time, 
never gave him a good-night kiss on the landing, 
as was our custom. I know he felt it, yet he, too 
stole away, sulky and ill at ease, to bed, and, on the 
morrow, all was as yesterday—the sunshine as 
golden, the earth as glad, only our poor darling 
would ever be a faded beauty, and we were sorrow¬ 
ful and full of anger against Harry. 

Lessons and dinner passed ; then Harry came 
rushing to us, hot and wrathful, as we walked in the 
garden. 

“ So you’ve done it, you wicked, resentful little 
bodies,” said he ; and then he sobbed, as I had 
never seen him sob before. 
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^ Done what ?” I asked, half in pity—half—ah ! the other half of what I felt was a wicked exultation. 

‘ Torn iny kite to pieces.” I knew how he prized his beautiful kite, what time he had spent 

over the adorning of it ; how we girls had so often and 
often enjoyed going in the breezy spring days, over the 
downs, to see him fly it. 

“Ah, now, you can feel as well as we,’^ said Jessie, 
flippantly. I think her tone maddened him. 

• “ I will never like either of you again—I won’t, I won’t ! ” he cried ; and 

yet, the torrent of tears which followed his words seemed to contradict 
them. He seemed nearly hysterical in his excitement. 

H << And we will not like you either.” Oh, why did I say it ? I did not mean it. Not 
like my beautiful sunny-haired brother ? My heart yearned after him the next 
moment, as he turned away, with such a dumb pain in his once sunny blue eyes 
as I never saw there before nor since. And yet I never called him back, never 
told him I did not mean it; but let him go away in the sunlight, out at the garden 
gate, through the meadows, where the river flowed on, turbulent and deep. 

I never questioned Jessie as to whether she had torn the kite ; but by the light in 
her eyes I thought perhaps she had ; so we sauntered about with our darling in our 
arms, and anon it was tea-time and sundown, with Harry not come back. No¬ 
body knew where he was ; all had seen him down by the river ; it seemed 
he had never returned. Jessie and I looked into each other’s eyes, and sped 
away down to the • river’s bank, when Kitty said to cook, that he must be 
sought for, and cook shook her head, and looked this way and that. 

The afterglow was upon the meadows and the gurgling river, but it faded while 
we lingered there, the gloomy evening making us shiver, as it came creeping about 
us like a mystery. And here were his knife and a ball of string, and a step farther 
a book he had been reading, the marks of his feet here and there on the soft, 
bank. Here were the prints of his feet, a confusion of impressions, 
signs of a struggle, as if he had slipped and fallen in. Our imagina¬ 
tion was terribly active, we clung together in our childish remorse and 
terror. Oh ! had he been rushing along, in his anger and sorrow, and 
missed his footing and fallen in 1 And we had parted with those wicked, 
wicked words! 

“ Oh, Harry, Harry, Harry! ” we cried, weeping and wringing our 
hands ; but the river only murmured that it knew more than we, the 
sky looked solemn and watchful; and we, two poor, remorseful little 
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We gathered up the string, the knife, and the book, tenderly, as if they were the possessions of 
the dead—who says children do not feel, and suffer anguish of spirit ? I know we mourned over 
our cruel words, with a keener anguish than I have felt since ; and, when we 
went round to the stable, and wept over the torn kite, as if it were another death 
to be bemoaned, a more rapturous joy swept up to us than has ever crowned 
our young lives since that evening, and many have been vouchsafed to us. 

For down the ladder from the loft above lumbered Harry, roused, I dare 
say, by our moans and sobs. 

‘‘ There, don’t be such sillies ; what’s done can’t be undone—let’s be 
friends,” said he, slapping us each on the shoulder. 

‘‘Oh, Harry, we thought you were drowned! we thought-” We 

were both clinging to him, and drenching him with our tears. 

“ Well, I never knew of such muddles of things as girls. Drowned ! 

I only crept up into the loft to have a snooze, and overslept myself. 

But, I say, I didn’t spoil her ladyship’s pretty face and toggery.” 

“And we never tore your kite,” said penitent Jessie, laughing in her joy. 

“ No, ’twas the cow,” said Joe, the shoe-boy^ c.oming in at the 
moment. “I see Red Back beat Miss Dolly out of shape and form; 

I see her do it, and I drove her back to her own field over the river, 
but I left the doll for the young ladies to find, 
kite, Towser did that a week ago, a young rompin’ 

Then it was all a mistake ; and we wrung one 
another’s hands in token of forgiveness. 

“ Somebody had mounted the young lady in a 
tree—I see her there, afore Red Back 
took to her. She must have tore her 
down, a nibbling at the trees, but she 
couldn’t have put her there, first,” 
averred Joe with a chuckle. 

“ Ah, well, I perched her there,” confessed 
Harry, a ring of merriment in his tone, too ; 

“ I- thought she’d enjoy a see-saw in the nice, 
fresh air—but, honour bright, girls, I meant 
no harm.” 

The moonlight was about us, as we went 
towards the house—it seemed to us to be some¬ 
thing purer pleading with us, to beware of 
any hasty words, hard, unkindly thoughts ; but 
to put on blessed Charity, 
because Charity suffereth 
long and is kind, and is not 
easily provoked. I believe 
patience began to have her 
perfect work within us from 
that time, and when we 
failed, one look at 
our poor, faded Lady 
Doretta Sophia re¬ 
called us to our¬ 
selves a^ain. 
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WHO STOLE THE BANK-NOTES? 


10 hides, finds, 
says the proverb- 
Well, not always 
—not easily, at 
any rate, on some 
occasions. Here 
is a curious illus¬ 
tration of that 
fact which really 
happened a short 
time ago to a 
foreman builder, 
while engaged 
in superintending 
the demolitions 
taking place at 
the Tuileries,once 
the palace of the 
kings of France. 
Every week it appears this man, Pickard by name, 
received a rather large sum of money to pay certain 
expenses connected with his work. On this 
occasion it was a sum of a thousand francs in 
bank-notes, one note being of the value of five 
hundred francs, the remainder in five notes of a 
hundred francs each. 

Suddenly called upon to attend to some unex¬ 
pected business in quite another part of the town, 
our foreman, being a cautious man, and well aware 
that the street thieves of Paris have an eye on his 
kind, thought it best not only to leave all this 
money at home, but to hide it from prying eyes 
in a safe hole, “ to him be’nownst in a corner of 
the wine-cellar. ' 

He had used this spot as a private bank many 
a time, placing over it the most innocent-looking of 
casks, and about it the dirtiest handful of sawdust 
he could find. 

Think of the honest Pickard’s horror, when the 
next day, upon taking his old portmonnaie out of 
its dark nest, he instantly discovered that though 
all the loose coin he had left in it remained intact 
and undisturbed, the whole of the bank-notes had 
vanished, and the big purse, which he now re¬ 
membered was only unsnapped when he laid it 
there, was now gaping open before his unbelieving 
eyes. 

Terrified half out of his senses, for such a loss 
meant ruin in more ways than one, poor Pickard 
ran up and down, seeking frantically in all sorts of 
unlikely places for what he perfectly well knew 
should be in that empty one under the tub. 

It was no use calling f^or aid and assistance in the 


matter—who would believe in so strangely sus¬ 
picious and improbable a story ? Once more he 
went down to seek, once more he came up with 
heavy lingering step, and eyes staring hopeless, 
when all at once his heart gave a big leap, and 
yet it was not much he saw, only one or two tiny 
scraps of paper, so small that at any other time he 
would not have noticed them at all. But “circum¬ 
stances alter cases,” as the copy-books tell us, and 
they must be right. 

It was a new game of hare-and-hounds. In a 
very short time the boards forming the stairs were 
removed, and after a long and close search, for the 
robber had hidden the booty well, and only aban¬ 
doned it when she discovered that the pursuer was 
within a foot or two of her home, and very uncom¬ 
fortably near the soft white layer she had exerted 
all her tender ingenuity to form, “ regardless of 
cost,” or, at any rate, of trouble. 

Yes, it was a little brown mother mouse, which had 
stolen, and gnawed, and kneaded, that precious 
thousand francs’ worth of soft flimsy paper, to make 
a nest for her babes, now squeaking anxiously for 
her presence. Just a little saucy mouse, which had 
well-nigh driven that big stout workman to dis¬ 
traction. 

Who would have thought it possible ? 

She watched from a corner, while he carefully 
collected every crumpled and gnawed scrap. ’As 
notes, they were altogether unrecognisable ; but 
the experts of “La Banque de France” can do 
wonderful things, even, perhaps, to the making 
“ship-shape” notes again, out of what appears to 
be merely a handful of fluffy paper. 

Mice certainly do make their nests in the most 
unlikely places at times. The other day I found 
one in a kid glove in the drawer of a desk, that 
is often being opened and shut, and another time 
one of the keys of the piano became suddenly 
dumb. 

On searching it was found that all the fine green 
cloth had been nibbled into a soft bed for a number 
of tiny creatures, whom their mother evidently 
meant to bring up as musical mice. It would have 
been a most uncomfortable noisy jarring place; 
but I suppose they would have grown up not to 
mind it. 

These nests usually present the appearance of 
a rag ball, very loosely put together, and composed 
of odd bits of paper, rag, string, anything that 
comes handy, in fact, and in them flourish seven or 
eight mousikins, which seem as terribly afraid of the 
cold as by-and-by they will be of puss. C. L. M. 
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A BRUSH WITH BUFFALOES. 

A SOUTH AFRICAN STORY. 


T the age of seventeen I entered 
the mercantile house of Wool- 
cott, Goold, and Company, of 
Wood Street, London. The 
business of the firm brought us 
into frequent relations with our 
African colonies — in fact, a 
branch of the house had been 
for many years established at 
Port Natal. When I had been six years in the 
employment of the firm, I was requested by the 
heads of the house to proceed to Natal in order 
to fill the place of a clerk who had been obliged 
to return to England on account of his health. 
1 had few objections to going. I was not averse 
to seeing a little of life in foreign lands, and my 
removal to Natal meant a considerable advance 
in salary and prospects. 

It is not necessary to this narrative that I should 
describe my departure from England, and arrival 
at Port Natal. I soon fell into the routine of my 
new duties, and liked the place well enough. My 
superiors in the office were friendly-disposed men, 
who invited me to their houses, and showed me all 
the hospitality in their power. 

It was the summer season when I arrived in 
Natal, and I was some months in the place without 
seeing anything of the country or life beyond the 
immediate neighbourhood of the town. Now in 
coming to Africa I had always had in mind the 
prospect of some sport, but I quickly learned that 
the summer is not the season for the hunter in 
Africa. From the beginning of September to the 
end of May, hunting on the plains of the Orange 
river and Transvaal districts is attended with much 
danger to Europeans arising from fever and 
sickness of various kinds. But I was promised the 
prospect of some sport when the winter season had 
fairly set in. 

It was about the end of June that an opportunity 
such as I desired offered itself. 

A Dutch farmer, by name Mr. Jan Van Loeffen, 
had come down to Natal to transact some business of 
different kinds. Part of his business had to do with 
our house. Mr. Van Loeffen was a friend of some 
standing with Mr. Allardyce, our head. He had 
prospered as a farmer, and was a man at least in 
comfortable circumstances. Hearing of my desire 
to see a little of life in the back country, and 
to get a few days* sport, if possible, he invited me 
to return with him. Mr. Allardyce very kindly 
granted me a fortnight’s furlough, that I might 


accept the invitation, and next morning I was ready 
to accompany Mr. Van Loeffen. 

I took with me two guns—a rifle and a shot-gun, 
a Colt’s revolver, my dog Bayard, which I had 
brought with me from England, and a sturdy 
“ salted ” horse—that is, a horse that had passed 
through the “ horse-fever.” I had been cautioned 
that it was necessary to have an animal that had 
been seasoned in this way, or I might find myself 
deprived of my steed, at a pinch, through sudden 
sickness. 

The tented waggon in which we set out for Mr. 
Van Loeffen’s farm and home was drawn by twelve 
bullocks. The Europeans of our little band con¬ 
sisted of the old Dutch farmer himself, his youngest 
son, and myself, and as servants and escort we had 
four native bushmen. The daily routine of our 
march was simple enough. We travelled all day, 
camped at sundown, and rested by night. Enroute 
the younger Van Loeffen and myself got an 
occasional shot at a bustard, a springbok, or other 
game; but my new friends did not wish to delay 
the journey in any way for chances of sport. 

As we were now passing through territory which 
I knew must yield good opportunities to the sports¬ 
man, I must say I sometimes felt it rather tantalis¬ 
ing that I could not make closer acquaintance with 
some of the large game whose dominions we were 
traversing. The idea occurred to me, on the 
evening of the second day of our journey, that I 
might enjoy an hours’ sport in the morning, before 
our little encampment was awake or in motion. 

On the third morning, accordingly, I put my idea 
into execution. I was awake before five o’clock, 
and in a few minutes had my horse saddled, and 
was ready for my little private adventure. 

I was presently scouring over the plain at a hand- 
gallop, a rate of speed which I slackened as soon 
as I had got a mile or two from our camping-ground. 
It was a lovely morning. 

The country through which L was passing was 
an undulating plain-land, sparsely clothed with 
brushwood, with here and there a clump of trees. 
The ground was in parts covered with short grass ; 
but much of it was sandy, broken here and there by 
large ant-heaps. As I rode over the plain in the 
bright exhilarating morning air, old memories of my 
school-day readings came thronging back upon me 
in- the strangest way. I recalled scene after scene 
in the favourite books of adventure and peril which 
I used to devour as a boy, and I almost imagined 
myself one of Captain Mayne Reid’s heroes (he it 
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was who was the author excellc7ice of us boys ) 
on the eve of some signal adventure. Let it be 
remembered that I had not so very long since 
passed out of the schoolboy stage, and that the 
world for me was still young and full of hidden 
surprises. Was I about to prove one this morn- 
ing? 

With such thoughts in my mind I rode on, 
keeping, notwithstanding my reflections, a pretty 
sharp look-out to right and left. Presently my 
attention was attracted by a cloud of dust rising 
before me not far off. A few moments after, I 
beheld a small herd of what I knew to be buffaloes, 
sweeping along the plain. I was familiar enough 
with the appearance of buffaloes from illustrations 
and from descriptions not to be mistaken. 

Without a second’s further thought I was urging 
my horse to his fullest speed in pursuit. 

Pie was a good one, and possessed both swift¬ 
ness and pluck. After a hard ride I overtook 
the herd, and was scouring along on their flank, 
Bayard not far in the wake. I had reloaded 
my rifle, and now let fly at the hindmost of the 
buffaloes. My shot had apparently taken no effect, 
for the herd held on unchecked. I now tried to get 
closer, in order to make sure of my aim, but my 
horse began to show signs of flagging. We had 
been going at a tremendous pace, and it was 
little to be wondered at that my steed should be 
fagging somewhat. But I was determined to make 
one more call upon his energies, before desisting 
from the chase. We were now rapidly approaching 
a tract of marshy ground, reeds and long grass 
grew round about, and I guessed that we were in 
the vicinity of some river or small lake. 

I was anxious to get one more favourable shot at 
the buffaloes before they reached this river or lake, 
whichever it might be, and now urged my horse 
forward, calling upon him with voice and spur. 
The brave animal made a last supreme effort to 
respond to my call. We were running almost level 
with the hind part of the herd, and 1 was raising 
my gun to my shoulder, when my horse suddenly 
tripped, fell forward, and threw me over his head. 
I fell on soft ground, and apart from the sudden 
shock, felt as I rose that I was not hurt. I turned 
immediately to my horse, and found that he had 
sprained one of his fore feet badly in the fall. 
The herd of buffaloes had swept on, and looking after 
them I saw them entering a small river straight in 
front, plunging and splashing among the tall reeds 
that bordered it. 

The awkwardness and even peril of my situation 
at once manifested itself to me. Left alone in the 
wilderness with a steed no longer capable of bearing 
me, my sole companion a dog, what could I do 1 


An increased bellowing from the buffaloes made 
me look in their direction again, when I saw that 
the whole herd had halted and turned when they 
had reached the farther bank of the river, and that 
they were now charging back through the stream, 
straight towards me. 

The herd came charging on, bellowing—crashing, 
and plunging among the reeds and water grasses— 
straight down upon me. Desperation made me 
reckless. I advanced, waving my arms and 
brandishing my gun, Bayard barking furiously 
at my side. In this way, by putting a bold front 
on matters, I trusted to terrify the buffaloes, and 
check their onset. 

A strange species of excitement seemed to have 
come over me—the effect partly of physical 
tiredness, and the severe and unusual nervous 
tension I had been undergoing. It was now that 
the inexperience of the young and unhardened 
hunter began to show itself. In a great measure I 
lost my head, so to say. But I remember very 
vividly the red, flashing, angry eyes of the 
buffaloes as they came charging on, and a great 
roaring in my ears, as of thunder or the breaking 
sea—next I heard the sudden sharp crack of 
rifles—one, two, three ! then I saw the buffaloes 
stop abruptly within what seemed only a few 
yards from me, turn, and sweep off like a black 
cloud before my eyes, and plunge once more 
among the reeds and grasses of the river. A mist 
floated before my eyes and I seemed to lose con¬ 
sciousness for a few moments. 

When I recovered myself I beheld Mr. Jan Van 
Loeffen, his son, and one of the bushmen by me. 

“You haf made von ver’ narrow shafe, yong 
man,” were Mr. Van Loeffen’s first words. “ In 
two minutes more, und dose buffalo were down on 
you sure as a gun, und den you haf small chance 
mit your life, mine wort ! But our shots haf’ 
frightened them—they will not now return to 
attack four men.” 

“ Yes, I owe my life to you. Pm sure, and I do 
not know how to thank you,” I answered. 

“ That is all right, that is all right ! When we 
missed you at breakfast we haP guessed what you 
haP done — gone out for a leedle sport mit your 
own hook — as you English say. Then we start 
after you, because we know how it is sometimes 
ver’ dangerous for a hunter to be alone mit himself ' 
in this coLindree. And presently we hear your 
shots and we know whereabouts you are, and so 
we come up joost in time—yes 1 ” 

“ But I had no idea I was so near the camp—I 
must have ridden a long way since I started,” I said 
perplexed. 

“ So you haP ; but, look you, while you haP been 
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hunting dose buffalo you haf been riding in a 
circle, you understand; and you haf got back 
not so far from the camp. But, Mr. Beaumont, 
you haf been foolish this morning in setting out to 
hunt alone mit yourself. You Englishmen are all 
the same as von. You alleways dink that there 
is noding wanted in hunting but courage und 
strength, but dere moost be caution and experience 
too. You moost know de coundree and the ways 
of the animals. For one instance, look you, all the 
ground hereabouts is burrowed mit the holes 
made by the ant-eaters, and other dings like that, 
and if a man is not on the look-out, his horse 
comes down mit him, and perhaps preaks his leg, 
if he is efer so goot a rider. You did not know 
that—no. And there is efer so many more dings 
that moost be learned before you can hunt alone 
mit yourself.” 

“Yes, I have been very reckless and incautious; 
I see that now, and my youth and inexperience are 
all I can plead in excuse,” I answered half-smil¬ 
ing.” 

“ Well, well, we will come back to camp now, 
an’ have some goot preakfast, and you will be 
all right again, and none the worst mit your leedle 
adventure.” 

We had soon reached the camp again on foot. 


I leading my horse, who limped a good deal from 
his hurt foot. At breakfast I narrated my adven¬ 
ture at length. 

“ Mine wort, yong man, you haf not done so bad 
for a first beginnings in Africa. But, gifing you all 
credits, your escape has been more by good fortune 
than by good management—it was a great risk, a 
great risk.” 

The rest of our journey was without adventure. 
At the home of the Van Loeffens I was entertained 
with the simple kindliness and large hospitality 
characteristic of the Dutch farmers in South 
Africa. In regard to sport everything was done to 
afford me opportunities of realising the main 
purpose of my visit. I enjoyed several days’ 
excellent sport among antelopes of various kinds— 
“ wilderbeests ” bles-boks, spring-boks, as well as 
bustards and other birds, and ended with a day’s 
buffalo-hunting conducted on somewhat different 
principles, and accompanied with more satisfactory 
results than had been my little private adventure 
with the same animals. 

I bade farewell to my kind entertainers with 
feelings of very considerable regret, and returned 
to the routine of desk and ledger with pleasant 
memories of the bush farm and its simple hos¬ 
pitable occupants. ' Robert Richardson. 
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^ H, but Spring is gay, 

^ Birds and children too! 
When birds fly away 
What can children do? 

“ Salt their little tails, 
ThatwxW keep them still; 
Jack, it never fails,” 

Cries impatient Jill. 

She has ftll’d his hands 
With the sparkling grain ; 


He on tiptoe stands, 

Robin comes again. 

“ Surely he will stay 
Till his tail you cover.” 

Robin’s miles away. 

Jack has tumbled over ! 

Breezes come and go. 

Birds sing loud and sweet, 

Jill is laughing so 

She can’t keep her feet. 

While the air they fill 
With their merry laughter, 
Jack rolls down the hill 
And Jill comes tumbling 
after. 

E. A. H. 
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An Honest Message-Boy. 

An old woman, while walking not long ago through 
the streets of St. Louis, had the misfortune to lose 
upwards of ;^200, the savings of thirty years of 
industry and privation. As may be imagined, her 
distress was great. She did nothing but bemoan 
her loss for hours, and next day she was still much 
depressed. In the midst of her grief a knock came 
to the street door, which, on being opened, dis¬ 
closed a bright-eyed boy, who held something in 
his right hand. This was the lost money, which he 
had found in the street the night before. He had 
heard the report of her loss, and had brought the 
treasure to her as soon as he had ascertained where 
she lived. The poor woman threw her arms around 
his neck and sobbed “ God bless you, my boy ! ” 
She gave him ;^io as a reward for his honesty. 
The lad was a message-boy, fifteen years old. 


Extraordinary Meteors. 

On a fine night in December of 1882, while a 
vessel bound for a United States port was plough¬ 
ing the Pacific Ocean, a loud rushing noise was 
suddenly heard, like that of a large rocket falling 
earthwards with great force and speed. It was a 
meteor, which exploded in due course with much 
noise and flame, the fragments streaming down 
into the sea, just like the “golden rain” at a fire¬ 
works display. At the point in the sky where it 
burst there appeared a figure like a huge distaff in 
a bluish light of extreme brilliancy. In about two 
minutes it began to lengthen upward, and growing 
zigzag in outline, grew thinner and thinner, till it 
became a fine faint spiral line, disappearing, at its 
upper end, in the clouds. It entirely vanished in 
ten minutes. That meteors sometimes cause 
serious damage may be learned from the accident 


that happened to another ship in the same month. 
During a snow-storm a fireball passed across the 
vessel, injuring three sailors, breaking both gun¬ 
wales, and smashing one of the boats. It exploded, 
with loud report, about twenty yards from the ship. 

A Sympathetic Mule. 

Mules are not generally believed to possess many 
of the “finer feelings.” But an American paper 
introduces us to an exception to the rule. One of 
a team of mules in Arizona during a violent fit of 
kicking accidentally broke his mate’s shoulder- 
blade. The injured animal had to be killed next 
day. The survivor was grief-stricken, and would 
not be comforted. He broke loose from his fasten¬ 
ings and went off in search of his dead mate. 
Failing to find it, he made for a river, which was 
several miles distant, walked into the stream, 
then deliberately threw himself on his side and 
drowned himself. 


A Nest in a Chimney. 

Early one summer morning a gentleman was at 
work in his garden when he observed a bird flying 
to the house with her bill full of dried grass. This 
she carried right into the kitchen chimney, which 
had a flat stone on top with openings underneath. 
The pair worked on quite briskly until cook came 
on the scene. The fire was duly started, and when 
the smoke poured out, away flew the birds. Next 
morning, however, they returned, and were soon as 
fully occupied as ever. Ten days afterwards cook 
complained that the fire didn’t “draw and no 
wonder. On going to the roof and removing the 
stone, it was seen that in the ledge of the chimney 
(which had a “bend” in it), the birds had begun 
their nest and nearly filled the whole of the space 
with it. The structure was carefully pulled out by 
means of a rake, and it was found there was enough 
material to fill half a bushel measure. 
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Natural Snowballs. 

It may not be generally known that the wind now 
and then takes it into its head to make snowballs, 
and that it can make very good ones too. Quite 
recently many square miles of country in the 
United States were covered with snowballs of all 
shapes and sizes, which the wind had rolled up in a 
single night. On the previous evening a light but 
damp snow fell on the frozen ground, and the wind, 
changing to the south, 
began to set in motion 
small pellets of snow, 
and to roll them along 
until they became too 
large to be moved 
farther. Some of the 
snowballs were no less 
than three feet in dia¬ 
meter, while others 
were very much 
smaller. In many 
cases the path of the 
balls could be traced 
for a distance of 
twenty-five, thirty, and 
even sixty feet, and in 
certain instances the 
tracks showed that the 
snowballs had actually 
been blown up-hill. 

This curious pheno¬ 
menon, although very 
tare, has been noticed 
before in several coun¬ 
tries. 

Monkey Asylums. 

It is stated that in 
the Presidency of 
Bengal there are no 

fewer than sixteen hundred monkey asylums, and 
these are mainly supported by the poorest of the popu¬ 
lation. In the rural districts of Nepaul these sacred 
baboons live apart in troops of fifty or sixty adults, 
and must all be provided for, though the natives 
themselves should have to eke out their scanty crops 
with the wild rice of the jungle. This care is not 
displayed from any feeling of humanity towards 
animals in general, but simply out of superstitious 
regard for a certain portion of the monkey tribe. 
A number of natives, armed with clubs and other 
missiles, were once seen to run in the direction of 
an orchard, the trees in which were shaking in 
such a way as to suggest the presence of fruit- 
stealers. They returned crestfallen. They had 
expected to find common monkeys, which they 



intended to punish for theft, but on discovering that 
the robbers were the sacred baboons, they were 
compelled to leave them in undisturbed possession 
of the fruit-trees. So great is the veneration in 
which these animals are held, that when a European 
gardener shot one for stealing, he was saved from 
death at the hands of a mob of bigots only by the 
timely intervention of a gentleman who allowed the 
hunted gardener to escape through his house. 

A New Fish, 

A queer-looking fish, 
new to science, was 
not long since obtained 
off the coast of Mo¬ 
rocco. It was brought 
up from a great depth, 
and presented a strange 
appearance. Its colour 
was deep black, and 
it was about afoot and 
a half long. But its 
most peculiar feature 
was its large and capa¬ 
cious mouth, which was 
furnished with an elas¬ 
tic skin, not unlike that 
of the pelican. Very 
little is yet known of 
this striking member 
of the finny tribe ; for 
it seems quite different 
from any other kind 
known. It is also said 
to 'have little power 
of locomotion—an odd 
weakness in a fish. 


Tllli STORlvS NEST. 


A Stork’s Nest. 

Though the stork is a 
rare bird in our own country, it is by no means un¬ 
common in many parts of the Continent. As a general 
ruleit frequents marshy places, where it feeds onfrogs, 
small reptiles, and the like. But it does not shun 
towns, in which it performs the humble but use¬ 
ful part of scavenger, by removing the refuse that 
disfigures the streets of many Continental cities. 
Storks build their nests in airy spots, selecting the 
tops of trees, spires, and even chimneys. In 
Holland boxes are sometimes erected for their 
special benefit, and a household that happens to 
receive the patronage of this bird is considered to 
be highly favoured. Before leaving their summer 
quarters they assemble in flocks, and make such a 
noise that they are popularly supposed to be de¬ 
liberating together—a kind of storks’ parliament. 
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23676 Florence M. Tremlett, E.xeter 17 

23677 Ada Hudson, Bristol .. 13 

23678 Helen M. Medlicott. Kildare.. 15 

23679 Emily I*'. Armstrong, Bristol .. 14 

23680 Marian May ,, ..10 

23681 Charlotte Elwin, Clifton .. 16 

23682 Alice E. May, Bristol .. 14 

23683 Noel Goodier, Clifton .. 11 

23684 Ethel Hensley, Bristol .. 17 
23683 Nancy Alt, Holland Park 

Gardens. L. ..10 

236S6 George M. Douglas, 

(Canada) .. 6 

23687 \'iolet Ryves, Chippenham .. 17 

23688 Ada Sewell, Locktoii St., L. .. 10 

23689 Clara C. Smith, Reigaie .. 10 

23690 Edith Banbury, Croydon .. 19 

23691 SarahVVithall.Stoneleigh St.,L. 9 

23692 Ethel Mildred, Reigate .. 17 

23693 Alice Brown. Stoneleigh St., L. 10 

23694 Evelyn F. May, Croydon .. 10 

23695 Rosa M. Friedberger, Notting 

Hill 

23696 Edmund Mildred, Reigate .. 

23697 Renee Demarest, Guildford .. 8 

23698 Eliza Cronk ,, .. 10 

236^ Alfred Barnes „ • • 9 

23700 Selina Moore ,, .. 6 

23701 Rosie Phillips, Notting Hill .. 9 

23702 Maud M. Warlon, Netherwood 

Road. L. .. 14 

23703 AdaT. Harwood, I lannnersmith 13 
2,3704 Jessie M. de Sen6e, Mortimer 12 

23705 Phillis Alt, Holland Park, L. 

23706 He.ssie IL Hall ,, 

23707 Maiul Banbury, Croydon .. 15 

23708 Kathleen Alt, Holland Park, L. 14 

23709 Henry Trepte, Notting Hill .. 7 

23710 Emma Fidmont, Silchester 

Termce, L. ..8 

23711 Eliza Smith, Herstway St., L. 9 

23712 01 iveStratton,LancasterRd.,L. 7 

23713 Ruth Field, Bramley Road. L. 10 

23714 Eleanor .M. Banbury, Croydon 17 

23715 Ida Mildred, Reigate .. 15 

23716 Elizabeth M. Hall, Notting Hill 17 

23717 Georgie Budd ,, 19 

23718 Mary Clark ,, 14 

23719 Amy Gilland, Lancaster Rd., L. 9 

23720 Agnes Woodard, Barandon St., 

. L. .. 13 

237:1 Jane Marlow, Locktoii St., L. 12 

23722 Emma J. I* rost, Wellington .. 10 

23723 Catherine Morris,HurstwaySt.. 

L. .. 10 

23724 Minnie E. Titcomb, Bramley 

Road, L. ..8 

23725 Florence Moore, Croydon .. 10 

23726 Sarah A. Smith,Crescent St., L. lo 

23727 B. McMaster.Quebec (Canada) ii 

23728 Annie Clark, Barandon St., L. 12 

23729 Elizabeth Tattam.LatimerRd., 

L. .. 9 

23730 Ellen Deasey, Boniore Road.L. 10 

23731 (’icrald C. Smith, Reigate .. 7 

23732 .Spencer Mildred ,, '* 9 

23733 M*'iy*^lcMaster,Ouebec(Canada) 9 
237.34 Elizabeth Foster, Notting Hill 19 

23735 Lilian Storey.Stoneleigh St.,L. 10 

23736 Frances Build, Notting Hill .. 16 


AGE 

23737 Alt, Notting Hill •• 15 

237.38 George G. Solomon, Bayswater 9 

237.39 Lucy Mildred, Reigate •. 13 

23740 leanie Austin, Guernsey .. 12 

23741 Percy G. Powell, Forest Hill .. ij 

23742 Evelyne F. Bell. Saltburn .. 13 

23743 Mabel E.Bartrum, Berkhamstd. 10 

23744 Millie S till, Holloway .. 13 

23745 Clara Hicks, St. Austell .. 21 

23746 Ethel L.Prout.BrownswoodPk. 16 

23747 Lillie A. Stell, Holloway .. 19 

23748 Margaret Jackson „ .. 11 

2.3749 Lillian 11. Cooke, Camden Rd. ii 

2.3750 Dotsey Bell ,, 10 

2.3751 Joseph P. Fleming „ 11 

23752 Edwin Husson, Holloway .. ii 

23753 Prances Hope „ ..11 

2.3754 Mortimer Maas ,, ..12 

23755 Krnest G. Brindle „ ..12 

23756 Laura Priddey, Hungerford 

Road.L. ..15 

2.3757 Locy Maw, Camden Town .. 17 

23758 Katherine E. Turner.Canonby. 20 

23759 Alice Parsons, Holloway .. 15 

23760 Alice Thorpe, Camden Rd., L. 18 

23761 Lilian A. ITirner, Canonbury 18 
9 23762 AnnieE.Davies,CamdenSi|.,L. 16 

23763 Adeline Harris.Caniden Rd.,L. 14 

24764 Constance F'leming ,, 14 

24765 Loui.sa M. Sutton, Holloway.. 14 

23766 Ida B. Byrd ,, ..14 

23767 AdaC. Cooke, Camden Rd., L. 14 

23768 Annie Campbell, Holloway .. 14 

23769 Harry E.Gooilison.Hamp.stcad 15 

23770 Adeline E. Fleming, Camden 

Road, L. .. 15 

23771 J. Barber, Camden Square, L. 17 

23772 Geraldine C. Hojie, llolloway 5 

23773 Collin Campbell „ 6 

23774 Dorothy Heaton, Camden Rd,, 

L. 6 

23775 Houie Jackson, Holloway .. 6 

23776 Alice Spencer „ ..6 

23777 Emily I.Elliott, Camden Rd.,L. 7 

23778 Annie .M. Spencer, Holloway.. 7 

23779 Frances V. Hampton ,, ..8 

23780 Gertrude Goodman ,, .. 8 

23781 Flora Maas „ .. 19 

23782 Alice E. Davie?,Camden Sip.L. 9 

23783 Edith Goodman, Holloway .. 9 

23784 Jessie D.Holmes,KentishTown 9 

23785 Sybil F. Husson ,, 9 

23786 Bertha Brindle, Holloway .. 9 

23787 Evelyn M. Knight ,, ..9 

23788 Grace Goodman ,, ..10 

23789 Florence Hampton ,, ..10 

23790 Mary A. Maas ., ..10 

23791 Amy M, Goodison, Hamp.stead lo 

23792 Alice D. Husson,Kentish Town 6 

23793 Harriet Pitt, Hungerforil Rd., 

L. ..18 

23794 John R.F.Turner.Alma Rd.,L. 15 

23795 je.ssie Campbell, Crayford Rd., 


L. 


23796 Rosie R. g. Blowers, Kil¬ 

burn .. 14 

23797 Hannah Isgrove, St John’s Wd. 17 

23798 Plieebe Kitchen, W. Hampstd. 9 

23799 Mary Kitchen ,, 20 

23800 Katie Kitchen ,, 13 

23801 Edith Kitchen ,, 19 

23802 Ella Berry, Kingston (Jamaica) 16 

2 . 3&>3 Amy Langeley, Taunton .. 9 

23804 Fanny Watts, Chiswick .. 15 
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Little Folks. 


23805 Hinily Watts, Cluswick .. 12 

23806 II. NI. G. Ulanford, l<'olkeslouc 14 

23807 AmyM.Simms.TunbricIjioWells 15 

23808 Violet II. C. Blowers, Kilburn 16 

23809 LaurenceKussell,St.Jolm’sWcl. ii 

23810 William F. Russell ., 14 

23811 Ada J. Jones, Upper Norwood 12 

23812 E\'tdynIXWoolf,St John's Wd. 16 
2 813 IimilyBerry,Kin)jstoinJamaica) 14 

23814 Nellie Williams, Wallinifton .. 12 

23815 Marian Wood, Carlisle .. 17 

23816 Lily Robinson, Liverpool .. 12 

23817 Ella Stevens, Birmini'ham .. i6 

23818 Flora Bell, Eastbourne .. 16 

23819 Lizzie Woolf, Kilburn .. 18 

23820 FJorrie Smith, Tunbridjje Wells 15 

23821 Jessie Webster, Kensinifton .. 20 

23822 Georifina Willis, Cheapside, L. 14 

23823 Uora Jagoe, Kilburn .. 12 

23824 Mary S. Gee, Rugby .. 16 

23825 B. Barkworth, Bayswater .. 16 

23826 V^’iclet Barkworth ,, .. ij 

23827 Jessie Dunsmuir, Manaimo 

(British Columbia) •• 16 

23828 GeorjjieSmith.TunbridgeWells 17 

23829 Minnie Black, Durham .. 15 

23830 AnnieM.Sildesby,Brondesbury 8 

23831 Alfred Woolf, St. John’s Wood 9 

23832 Julian Woolf „ 11 

23833 Louisa Cantor, Kilburn .. 16 

23834 Jessy Gillespie, W, Hampstead 12 

23835 Minnie F. Tussaud, St. John's 

Wood .. 17 

23836 Amy Markey, Kilburn .. 16 

23837 Annie Cowling, .St. John's Wd. 20 

23838 Emily Cantor, Kilburn .. 12 

23839 Adelaide M. Dawson,St. John’s 

Wood •• 17 

23840 Stephen Russell, St. J ohn’s Wd. 8 

23841 Robie Russell „ 4 

23842 llenriqueltaM.AlUnan, Kilburn 14 

23843 Elizabeth Gillespie, Hampstead 14 

23844 Chrysandrina Brooke, Seaford 15 

23845 Edwin Russell, St.John’s Wood 10 

23846 Florence C. Cantor, Kilburn .. 14 
2^47 Eiise Schlaepfer, St. John’s 

Wood .. 20 

23848 Grace Malveieff, Sutton .. 9 

23849 May Husson, Haywood Heath 8 

23850 Evelyn D. Hallam, Cotham .. 17 

23851 John Gilchrist, Carvenom .. 16 

23852 ELHANOR E. Moore, Wan- 

stead .. II 

2.3853 Gertrude A. Wykes, Wanstead 17 

23854 Martha Woollard, Wickham- 

brook .. II 

23855 Beatrice Woollard, Wickham- 

brook • • 16 

23836 Kate A. Bird, Wanstead .. 7 

23857 Annie White, Hornsey Rise .. 9 

23858 Elizabeth White „ . - 12 

23859 George H. White „ .. 14 

23860 Mary E. White „ .. 8 

23861 Edwin White „ •- n 

23862 William H. Bird, Wanstead .. 12 

23863 Ellen Turner, Snaresbrook .. 13 

23864 Jcanie Woollard, Wickham- 

brook • • 10 

23865 Lilian M. Cormack, Wanstead 10 

23866 Lizzie E. M. Bird ,, 14 

23867 Tommy Burton, Woodford .. 5 

23868 John R. Burton ,, .. 10 

23869 Mary M, Burton, Woodford .. 8 
25870 Martha Gilling, Wanstead •• 13 

23871 Franklin Reynolds ,, ••7 

23872 Mary E. Bird ,, ..10 

23873 Edith A. Wright ,, ..8 

23874 John R. Reynolds ,, •• 9 

23875 MinnieF. M. Wright,, •• 12 

23876 Harold Howard, Stamford .. 16 

23877 Lizzie Potter, Wanstead .. 18 

23878 Ernest S. Moore „ .. 16 

23879 Eliza Alt ,, •. 10 

238^ Cecilia M. Robey ,, .. 13 

23881 Thomas L. Cassels „ .. 8 

23882 Kate F. Walter, Maida Vale, L. 13 

23883 Harriett J. Cassels, Wanstead 7 

23884 Arthur H. Trotman, Euston 

Road, L. - - 7 

23885 Sarah L. A. Robey, Wanstead 16 

23886 Edith C. Hanks „ 10 

23887 Agnes Hanks „ 8 

23888 Marian H, East „ 9 

23889 Edith M.Andrev\-s,Leytonstone 10 

23890 Louie Cullen, Wanstead .. 10 

23891 Harold J. Moore ,, -- il 

238^ Alfred E. Lindus, Snaresbrook 12 
23893 Cecile M. Cormack, Wanstead 13 
238^ Ellen Crichton, Notting Hill ,. 14 
23895 Kathleen M. Miller, Wanstead 10 
238^ Dora Handmann, Snaresbrook 13 
23897 Edith M. Gillham, Leytonstone 10 
238^ Frank P. Willmott, Wanstead 18 
238^ Evelyn V. Willmott „ 15 

23900 Mabel G. Willmott ,, 8 

23901 Hilda M. Willmott ,, ii 

23902 Eleanors. Frewer,Snaresbrook 12 

23903 Ellen B. Jago „ 14 

23904 Catherine A. Shephard, Wan¬ 

stead ..14 

23905 Lottie Cullen, Wanstead .. 13 

23^ Ida M. .M. Moore „ --7 

23907 Mirian M. M. A. Hearn, Wan¬ 

stead • • 16 

23908 Florence M. Frewer, Snares¬ 

brook .. 10 


•• 13 

.. 17 
.. 16 
.. 19 

-- 15 

.. 16 


• 15 
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.. 17 


23909 Lily Munford, W.anstead .. 13 

23910 Edith M: (keen, Tulbury .. 14 

23911 Amy 1 . (keen ,, --9 

23912 Dora MacINNES, Carlisle .. 9 

23913John .Macinnes ,, ..16 

23914 Rachel H. Wilson, Mitcham .. 10 
239*5 Richard A. Nevill, Ferryside 15 
23910 John Little, CarlLsle -- 13 

23917 Millicent M. Heysham, Carlisle 10 

23918 George Linton, Rickerby .. 8 

23919 Annie Little, Carlisle .. 12 

23^20 Dora S. Nevill, Ferryside .. 13 

23921 Sybil M. Heysham, Carlisle .. 7 

23922 Sarah Reed, Hampstead .. 14 

23923 Sarah Tute, Carlisle . - 9 

23924 Rennie Madnne.s Carlisle .. 12 

23925 Ellen K. Nevill, Ferryside .. 10 

23926 Alexander Novill ,, ..8 

23927 Eliinor Ward, Stanwix .. 15 

23928 Christina Kirkbride, Stanwix- - 13 

23929 Esther A. Reay .. ..11 

23930 Margaret McGeorge 

23931 Neil Macinnes, Carlisle 

23932 T. Davis „ 

23933 T'- J’- Clulow ,, 

23934 G. Palethorpe ,, 

23935 1 '- II- Cleall ,, 

23936 W. W. Tophum ,, 

23937 J. II. Bradbury „ 

23938 I, H. Miller 

23939 John WagstalT .1 

23940 George Proud ,, 

23941 T. Cooper ,, 

23942 E. Moody ,, 

23943 E. Hamer „ 

23944 E'. Edgington 

23945 George N i.xon „ 

23946 A. Durrant „ 

23947 S. 'riiornton ,, 

23948 O. Hollos ,, 

23949 th Tarnhill ,, 

23950 E. Chajipell „ 

23951 M.iry E. Macinnes „ 

23952 E'red Randall ,, 

23953 Atla Brown, Hampstead Heath 16 

23954 Louise Wedge, Wolverhampton 11 

23955 Jessie Elam, Hamp.stead Heath 12 

23956 Ada Nixon, Carlisle 

23957 Mary Cunningham, Carlisle 

23958 Elizabeth Oston, Hampstcac 

Heath 

23959 Alice Clark, Hampstead Heat 
23^ Robert Tate, Carlisle 
2396iMary E. Lit.le „ 

23962 Lina Pittendreigh, Carlisle 

23963 Antoinette Pittendreigh,, 

23964 Mary Robinson ,, 

2305 John Tate ,, 

23^ Elizabeth Little ,, 

2307 Fllen Nixon ,, 

23968 Elizabeth Robinson „ 

23^ Ellenor Ward „ 

23970 Fanny Bnigg 

23971 Sarah Fisher „ 

23972 Annie Capstick „ 

23973 Elizabeth Matthews „ 

23974 Mary A. Armstrong „ 

23975 Elizabeth Jamieson „ 

23976 Edith H. 1 -ell „ 

23977 Catherine I-ell „ 

23978 Beatrice M. Austin, Highbu 

(Juadrant, L. 

23979 WiLi.iA.M Lawrence, Be 

mond 

23980 Alfreil Travers, Bedmond 

2301 William Weston „ 

2302 William Burr.age „ 

2^3 George Dimmock „ 

2304 Samuel Seabrook ,, 

2305 Alfred Fitzjolm ,, 

23886 Harry Botwright ,, 

2307 Frederick Seabrook „ 

23988 David Edmonds „ 

23989 Isaac Haimell ,, 

23990 William Dunn ,, 

23991 Herbert Ashby ,, 

23992 Walter Baldwin „ 

2303 I'rcdrick Bennett ,, 

23994 Solomon Buckoke ,, 

23995 Ephraim Arnold ,, 

23^ Horace Gentli ,, 

2307 David Deamer „ 

=3998 William Baldwin 

23999 I'rederick l-'ellows „ 

24000 James Masters „ 

24001 william Hoy „ 

24002 Christopher Lunnon ,, 

24003 Edward Slade „ 

24004 Albert Cutler „ 

24005 John Gravestock „ 

24006 l-reil Haywood ,, 

24007 Waller Costill ,, 

24008 George Brown 

24009 William Webb 

24010 Alfred Bennett „ 

24011 Henry Judd „ 

24012 William (kavcstock ,, 

24013 Archibold Sexton ,. 

24014 Charles Batten ,, 

24015 Charles Derbyshire „ 

24016 John Bates ,, 

24017 Harry Batten ,, 

24018 William I-'ellows „ 

24019 James Waldock ,, 

24020 Alfretl Buckoke „ 


24021 Louis Wilfen, Abbot’s Langley 8 

24022 Albert Osier „ .. 8 

24023 George Cutler „ .. 8 

24024 Henry Alloway ,, ..7 

24025 Charles Gravestock ,, .. « 

24026 RoberlDeighton,HunlonBrdg. 

24027 William Cole ,, 

24028 William Scott ,, 

24029 William Montague ,, 

24030 Jonas Andrews ,, 

24031 Walter Bennett ,, 

24032 Cecil Williams „ 9 

24033 Henry Brookes ,, 9 

24034 John Glenister, Leavesden .. 13 

24035 Sidney Jellery .. ii 

•24036 Minnie Leach, Shrewsbury 14 

24037 Mabel Smith ,, 7 

24038 Mary A. Adnitt ,, 

24039 Ethel Makepeace ,, 

24040 May Browne ,, 

24041 Rhoda Sawyer „ 

24042 Edith Barber ,, 

24043 Amy Massey „ 

24044 Florencell.Hammonds ,, 

24045 Margaret Hammonds ,, 

24046 Elsie L. Davies ,, 

24047 Edith Brockman ,, 

24048 Kitty Brockman ,, 

24049 Annie G. Moreton,Birmingham 

24050 Marianne Moreton ,, 

24051 Lily Lewis ,, 

24052 Ernest C. Lewis ,, 

24053 Jenny Lewis ,, 

24054 I'rcderic W. Mohr ,, 

24055 Herbert Coleman, Shrewsbury 

24056 Jennie Coleman ,, 

24057 .Mary Edwards ,, 

24058 Annie E. Spraggon ,, 

24059 Jane Spr.aggon ,, 

24060 Etlith Le^i ,, 

24061 Minnie Brown „ 

24062 I-rank T. Weller, Brockley .. 

24063 tiertrudeE. Garrett,Slirewsby. 

24064 Kate E. Garrett „ 

24065 Millicent Garrett „ 

24066 Gcolfrey Garrett ,, 

2407 Alice M. M. Moncrieff „ 

24068 Ellen Price ,, 

24069 Alice E. Cooper ,, 

24070 I-anny E. Gittins ,, 

2407X Miriam Parker ,, 

24072 Ada A. Lovett ,, 

24073 Mary Bottomley „ 

24074 (jraham Bottomley ,, 

24075 Edith M. J. M ard „ 

24076 Alice Hijikiss ,, 

24077 Charles D. Lewis ,, 

24078 Alice E. Leach ,, 

24079 l-'rances E. Leach, Birminghm. 

24080 Ada J. Leach, Shrewsbury .. 

24081 Edith A. Leach ,, 

2402 Mabel M. Leach ,, 

•2403 Annie L. Bagley, Birmingham 20 

2404 Ellen Birch, Shrewsbury .. 15 

2405 Charlotte Reading,Birminghm. 21 

24086 Emily Wadsworth ,, 0 

2407 Mar.ha Russell, Shrewsbury .. 
24088 Nellie Vine ,, 

240*9 Maud M. Dcakin ,, 

24090 Mary A. Parry ,, 

24091 Ada B,Leadl>eatcr,BowRd.,L. 

24092 Dora m. iiebhlei hwaite, 

Mirfield 

24093 Elizabeth M. 1 lebblethwaile, 

Mirheld .. , 

24094 Edith M. Hebblethwaite, 

Mirfield -15 

24095 Carrie Hebblethwaite, Mirfield 14 

2400 Bessie W. Hebblethwa te ,, 5 

24097 Constance Watts, Yeovil .. 10 
2400 Carrie North, Leeds .. 5 

24099 Kirkby North ,, ••9 

•.4100 Willie North ,, *-13 

24101 Kate North ,, "17 

24x02 Jennie North ,, 

24103 K.at; Thome, Yeovil 

24104 Helena Davey „ 

24105 Bessie Beaton „ 

2410 Minnie Cot ,, 

24x07 Bessie Hannam ,, 

24108 Kate Barge ,, 

24x09 Ellen Sturges „ 

14110 Alice L. Oakley ,, 

24111 Frances G. Cohner, Yeovil .. 

24112 Alice Phillips 

24113 Constance Hadley, Lecils 

241x4 Ethel Phillips ,, 

24115 Manuela Cooke, Streatham .. 
241x6 .\ddie Martin. Ripon 

24117 Helen Trotter „ 

24118 A. Barber ,, 

24119 Lily M. Hirst „ 

24120 Annie Roser „ 

24121 Mary Godwin ,, 

24122 Annie B. Neilson, Streatham .. 

24123 Louisa Nuttall ,, .-15 

24124 Nellie Cartmell ,, .. 15 

24125 Annie E. Guthrie ,, 

24126 Elsie Beckwith ,, 

24127 Minnie B. Stoddart ., 

24128 Lizzie Enticknap „ 

24129 Eliinor Schwarte ,, 

24130 Lydia Midwood, Mirfield 

24131 Annie E. Ba*ty ,, 

24132 Elizabeth Martin ,, ••9 

24x33 Ada Swithenbank „ .. 12 


24134 Frances A. Binder, Mirfield 
24*35 Mary E. Fisher „ 

24x36 Elizabeth Sykes „ 

24x37 Minnie Lockwood ,, 

24x38 Louisa Swithenbank ,, 

24139 Annie Binder ,, 

24140 Amy Green ., 

24141 Emma Armytage ,, 

24142 Lizzie SwithenDank ,, 

24143 Emma Haigh 

24144 Hannah Lockwood ,, 

24145 Emily Dearnaly ,, 

24146 Jane Dearnaly „ 

24147 Sarah A. Loader „ 

24x48 Lizzie Green „ 

24149 Ann Popple well ,, 

24x50 Louisa Sheard ,, 

24151 Winifred Scholefie’d ., 

24152 Elizabeth C. Moore, Yeovil 
24*53 Charlotte J. Moore ., 

24154 Alice Hambridge ,, .. 18 

24155 Alice Clarke ,, ,.15 

24156 Sharley l-'ullford, Fareham 
24x57 Dora F. Fullford 

24158 Maud E. Fullford „ .. 8 

24159 Emily Butler „ ..13 

24x60 Mabel C. Whale ,, ..19 

24x61 Eliza c. Cook, Walworth .. X9 
24162 Emma Fuke „ ,.15 

24x63 Louise Heath 

24164 Annie Heath „ 13 

24165 (jraceD.Castlc,KenningtonPk. 13 
2410 Emily Thomas, Walworth 
24167 Winifred Wightman,, 

24x0 Jane Wightman ,, 

24*69 Florence Thomas ,, 

24170 Rachel P. Harvey „ 

24171 MildredGraham,Kennington 

24172 Emily 'Walls, Walworth 

24173 l^ouisa Wigzell 

24174 Harriet Fuke 

24175 Annie Gates, Kennington 

24176 Rose Pemberton ,, 

24177 Florence Gardner ,, 

24178 Emily Savidge ,, 

24179 Agnes Hewlett 
24x80 Bessie Bailey „ 

24181 Emily Howfett ,, 

24x82 .\da Hewlett ,, •.13 

24183 EdithJ.Pemberton,, .. 13 

24184 Charlotte Elston, Walworth 

24185 Annie A. Gee „ 

24186 Alice M. Gough ,, 

24187 Edgar E. Gough ,, 

24x88 Sarah A. Gunn „ 

24189 George I 3 ando, Camberwell 

24190 Alfred E. Gunn ,, 

24191 Edward Wiggins ,, 

24192 Annie I-'. Lisle, Walworth 

24193 Alice C, Lisle „ 

24x94 Frances Felling „ 

24x95 Mary A. Banner „ 

2410 Henrietta M.Stodart „ 

24197 M.audM,Williani.s, Kennington 9 
24x98 Alice G. M. Hunt, Camberwell x6 
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24199 Irene H. G. Cook, Walworth 

24200 Florence I. Cook ,, 

24201 Stanley Cook „ 

24202 Roland R. Cook ,, 

24203 Jessie I-'ostcr, Kennington 

24204 Annie 1 -oster ,, 

24205 Lilymont Blake, Walworth 

2420 Janies Fuke „ 

24207 Florence Cook, Kennington 
2420 Clara A. Williams, Walworth 

24209 Elizabeth Chorley, Keimingtoii 

Park .. 12 

24210 Annie E. Laxton. Kennington 13 

24211 Elizabeth Boyd, Walworth 

24212 Helen M. Boyd ,, 

24213 Harriett Skull ,, 

242x4 Mary A. Davison ,, 

242x5 Nellie Davison ,, 

242x6 Rosina Green „ 

24217 George B. Wilmot ,, 

24218 Louisa A. Wilmot ,, 

24219 Lily E. Wilmot ,, 

24220 Amy Pebody ,, 

24221 Caroline Wilton „ 

24222 Alice Stay maker ,, 

24223 Florence’Sussex ,. 

24224 Louisa Soulsby, Kennington 

24225 Alice Wigney ,, 

24226 Ada Nicholson Walworth 

24227 Ada A. M.Wiiinicnit,, 

24:28 EmilyM. A.Gardiiitr,, 

24229 Alice E. Bulbrook. Brixton 

24230 Margaret Scott, Walworth 

24231 Kate £. Di.\oii, Kennington 

24232 Jane Cornforth, Walworth 

24233 Laura Collier, Kennington 

24234 James H. Austin, Camberwell 

24235 flannah M. Schuh, Walworth 

24236 Catherine Gadsby ,, 

24237 Henry Davis 

24238 Alfred K. Netherclift, 

GL Ponton 

24239 Rosa M. Netherclift,Gt. Ponton 

24240 Alice E. Netherclift ,, 

24241 Fanny Gollin ,, 

24242 Agnes Farr „ 

24243 Minnie Farr ,, 

24244 Sarah Betts „ 

24245 Emma Moore ,, 

24246 Ada Tomlin ,, 

24247 D. J Parker „ 


*5 
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24248 E. F. Sentance, Gt. Ponton 11 

24249 Elizabeth Parish ,, ic 

24250 E. E. Pullen 11 

24251 Eliza Welbourn „ 11 

24252 Ellen Pearson ic 

24253 M. A. Exton „ E 

24254 May I'oster „ 6 

24255 Mary Short ,, ic 

24256 Elizabeth Hack „ 11 

24257 Sarah Snowden „ £ 

24258 Nelly Brigjrs ,, 

24259 Sarah A. Welbourn ,, i.j 

24260 Arthur Gollin ,, ic 

24261 William H. Pizer ,, ic 

24262 G. B. Sentance ,, 

24263 Frank Baxter ,, n 

24264 Emma Berkins ,, 11 

24265 Charley Jones ,, 7 

24266 Georjje Parish ,, 9 

24267 Edward Edwards, Stoke .. 9 

24268 Mark Jackson ,, ..10 

24269 Elizabeth Parish, Gt. Ponton.. 10 

24270 Edward Shizer ,, 

24271 Ada Lee „ 

24272 Christopher Elliott „ 

24273 Christina Pcakins ,, .. 14 

24274 Thomas Nixon ,, ..10 

24275 Emma Bellamy ,, ..15 

24276 Ellen Bellamy ,, 

24277 Richard Bellamy ,, 

24278 S. Nixon ,, 

24279 C. Foster ,, .. 

24280 T. Welbourn ,, ..8 

24281 G. Parish ,, 

24282 E. Perkins „ 

24283 G. Pill mtree ,, ••13 

24284 J. Pizer ,, .. 10 

24285 T. Wilson „ 

24286 E. Wakefield 

24287 Ruth Pullin „ 

24288 Elizabeth Weston ,, ..16 

24289 Eleanor F. G. Smyth, Peckham 18 

24290 Florie Davies, Gt. Ponton .. • ‘ 

24291 limily Slane, Seaham 

24292 Marie Slane ,, ••13 

24293 James Slane ,, ••9 

24294 Asfiies M. Nash, Brighton .. 14 

24295 Mabel S. Nash ,, ..13 

24296 Winifred V. Nash „ .. 12 

24297 Marian L. Saunders, Braintree ix 

24298 Anna D. Philip, Westbourne 

Park, L. _ 

24299 SusannaG. Addams, W.Brighton 16 

24300 Kate Ainsworth, Norwich .. 10 

24301 May Cort, Blackburn .. 14 

24302 FannyS.Courtenay,W.Bright’n 17 

24303 Maude Crisp, Shepheril’s Bush 13 

24304 James Crosbie, Harrow Rd., L. 6 

24305 John Crosbie ,, 8 

24306 Amy M. Dundas, Bayswater .. 19 

24307 Alice N. Dundas ,, • • 17 

24308 Mary Eaglistield, Kcnsal Town 14 

24309 William A. Elson, Harrow Rd. 16 

24310 Sydney Elson ,, ii 

24311 Helen M. Finch, W. Brighton 14 

24312 Sydney Fleck, Harrow Rd., L. 

24313 William R. Gibbs „ 

24314 Annie Ginger,LancasterRd.,L. 13 

24315 Abraham Harris, Harrow Rd. 15 

24316 Kate Harris ,, 17 

24317 Emily G. Head, Netting Hill.. 14 

24318 KathleenA.Impey,W.Brighton 12 

24319 P'anny Kelsey,Shepherd’s Bush 14 

24320 HenryKennedy,HarrowRd.,L. 12 

24321 Louis Kennedy ,, 

24322 Clara Kistner, Westbourne 

Terrace, L. .. 

24323 Henry V. Lanchester, Brighton 18 

24324 Mary Lanchester ,, 17 

24325 Francis Lanchester ,, 

24326 Edith Lanchester ,, 

24327 Edward N. Lanchester „ 

24328 George H. Lanchester ,, 7 

24329 Eliza Lane, Westbury Ter., L. 14 

24330 William Lynch, Bayswater .. 10 

24331 Annie L. Marshall ,, ..17 

24332 Beta I. Marshall „ 15 

24333 Evelyn A. Parker, W. Brighton 15 

24334 Charles A. Phillip, Bayswater 18 
2433s Minnie A; Phillip, Brighton .. 15 

24336 Eliza D. Pott ,, ..16 

24337 Sarah Ih Bay. Blackburn .. 19 

24338 John Ray. Kendal .. 15 

24339G. W. Ray ,, ..13 

24340 Edith R. Ray,, .. 8 

24^1 Ethel A. Reed, W. Brighton 15 

24342 Gertrude A.Scarff,Carlton Ter. 13 

24343 Louisa A. Sherwood, Brighton 14 

24344 F. M. A. Stroubndge, St. 

Leonards .. 14 

24345 Alice Smith, Delamere Ter., L. 13 

24346 William C. Stallard, Cirencester 

St., L. . 13 

24347 Eliza Symons, Norfolk Ter., L. ir 

24348 Florence M. Toole, Brighton 15 

24349 Arthur Ward, Harrow Rd., L. 15 

24350 Eleanor F. M.Ward, Brighton 18 

24351 Percy Hamilton, Sale ii 

24352 Mabel M. D. Mercer, Guildford 13 

24353 Marian J. Moore, Wanstead .. 4 

24354 Mary a. N. SWINSON, War¬ 

wick 15 

24355 Maries, Warwick .. 14 

24356 Florrie E. Hanes, Leamington 10 

24357 Mabel E. Muckleston,Warwick 10 

24358 Minnie Shreeve ,, 13 


AGE 

24359 Emily Day, Leamington ., 15 

24360 BealriceA.Cundall,, 

24361J ohn W. Smith, Warwick 

24362 Charles H. Gunning,, 

24363 Kate Collier, Leamington 

24364 Alice Shreeve, Warwick 

24365 Beatrice A. Cookes ,, 

24366 Bertha Hankin, Ashwell 

24367 Martha Canfield ,, 

24368 Amy Smith, Warwick 

24369 Edith Jackson, Leamington 

24370 Eleanor Swinson, Ashwell 

24371 Elizabeth Radford ,. 

24372 Mary B. Gibson, Warwick 

24373 I£dith E.Edwards, Leamington 13 

24374 Hilda L. Cookes, Warwick 

24375 Ethel G. Gibson ,, 

24376 Agnes K. Whyte ,, 

24377 Edith M. Jay ,, 

24378 KeziaO. Franklin, Leamington 14 

24379 Martha L. Harradine, Ashwell ‘ 

24380 Minnie Radford ,, 

24381 Shirley Cooper ,, 

24382 Eliza Coojier „ 

24383 Elizabeth Goodchild ,, 

24384 Lilias E. Cookes, Warwick 

24385 Lillian Cooke ,, 

24386 Jane Kimpton, Ashwell 

24387 Edith Wood, Warwick 

24388 Annie I, Hanes. Leamington 13 

24389 Rosa T. Gunning, Warwick . ■ ■ 

24390 Harry C. Smith ,, 

24391 Elizabeth Chapman ,, 

24392 Clara H. Smith „ 

24393 Georgina C.Thurlow,Learning 

ton .. . 

24394 EmilieL.Thurlow,Leamington 13 

24395 Edith A. Smith, Warwick .. 12 

24396 Marianne Jackson, Leamington is 

24397 Lilian M. Jackson ,, 10 

24398 James Watt ,, 

24399 Ada B. Caunce, Turvey 

24400 Gertrude P. Smith, Warwick 

24401 Eveline M. Edwards, Learning 

ton 

24402 Edith Caunee, Turvey 

24403 Elizabeth Waldock, Ashwell 

24404 Mary Strickland „ 

24405 J. Skevington, Nottingham 

24406 Louis Skevington ,, 

24407 A. Taylor ,, 

24408 Herbert H. Woodward, No 

tingham 

24409 Grace Bi-:nwell. Blackheath 

24410 Amy Smith, Lewisham 

24411 Lillian M. S. Baillie,Greenwich 12 

24412 Minnie Churchward, BLackh’th 13 

24413 Lucy McLean , 

24414 Charles M. Ben well , 

24415 Ethel Treliving, Lee 

24416 Sophia B. I*. Pa.ss, Seal 

24417 Ethel P Main, Lee 

24418 Sarah Nichol ,, 

24419 Ella P. Smith. Lewisham 

24420 Mabel E. S. Deighton, Bridg 

north 

24421 Minah I. Nichol, Lee 

24422 Ada Bull, Bedford 

24423 Helen Ben well, Blackheath 

24424 Winifred G. Holbrooke, Kunp 

ton .. 

24425 Hester E. Harrison,Blackheath 10 

24426 Gertrude Holbrooke, Kimpton 15 

24427 Isabel I. Smith, Lewisham 

24428 Nora McLean, Blackheath 

24429 Una Rowton, Greenwich 

24430 l£velyn M. Day, Blackheath 

24431 Ada E. Weldon, LewLsham .. 13 

24432 Lilian S. Weldon ,, ^ 

24433 Edith M. Day, Blackheath .. 

24434 Mary Slater ,, 

2443s Laura V’aile, Greenwich 

24436 Lizzie Davis, Birmingham 

24437 Margaret 1 . Baillie. Greenwich 

24438 Gwendoline IvL Churchward, 

Blackheath 

24439 Charles BailliL Greenwich 

24440 Rosamond M. Wright, Black¬ 

heath 

24441 Edith Burton, Blackheath 

24442 Margaret McLean ,, 

24443 Mabel Vailc, Greenwich .. _ 

24444 ElizabethA.Dunkerly, Beverley 15 

24445 Jplii^t Sutton, Sittingbourne 

24446 Ethel G. Weldon, Lewisham.. __ 

24447 Bertha C. Slater, Blackheath.. 13 

24448 Mabel Parry, Ingatestone .. i6 
2.t449 Amy Spencer, Greenwich .. 13 

24450 Mary Holloway, St. John’s .. 14 

24451 RosinaJ. Adams ,, ..14 

24452 Ethel bry. Blackheath .. 16 

24453 i'»orah Smith, Lewisham -- 7 
24434 Helena Holbrooke, Andover.. 13 

24455 Annie M. Burton, Blackheath 16 

24456 Jessie Treling, Lee .. 13 

24457 Ethel Robinson, Lewisham .. 10 

24458 Mary McLean, Blackheath .. ii 

24459 Amy A. Lloyd, New Cross .. 14 

24460 Philip Griffin, Nottingham 10 

24461 Daniel Griffin „ 6 

24462 Charles Pidd ,, 9 

24463 Annie Stevenson ,, 10 

24464 Thomas Spencer ,, 9 

24465 Florence Payne ,, 8 

24466 Clara Boot ,, 10 

24467 Ernest E. Isitt ,, 9 
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24468 Ellen Reid, 

24469 Ruth Keeling 

24470 Eliza Bavin 

24471 Florence Barker 

24472 Emma Moody 

24473 Mabel Carr 

24474 Lizzie Davis 

24475 Lilian Rushworth 

24476 Charles Hough 

24477 Edith Radford 

24478 Ada Cox 

24479 Lizzie Thornill 

24480 Ada Thornill 

24481 Mary Curtis 

24482 Annie Coppock 

24483 Kate Bates 

24484 Pollie Harrison 

24485 Lucy Lawrance 

24486 Florence Hall 

24487 Mary Chambers 

24488 Kate Lambert 

24489 Louisa Moult 

24490 Ada Hingley 

24491 Fred Hopper 

24492 Louisa Roberts 

24493 Andrew Beresford 

24494 Ernest Collings 

24495 Alfred 11 . Tyler 

24496 Sarah Barte 

24497 Alberta Mann 

24498 Ada Whiteley 

24499 Annie Waterfield 

24500 Edmund Scothon 

24501 Lilly Hayes 

24502 Emma Robinson 

24503 Anne Hopewell 

24504 Robert Porter 

24505 Lizzie Smart 

24506 Etlith Booth 

24507 George F. Berry 

24508 E. Jackson 

24509 Harry Goodall 

24510 Hester Stevenson 

24511 Jessie Jameson, Blackheath 17 

24512 Robert Curteis, Tenterden .. 14 

24513 Norah S. Morton, Croydon .. 17 
245x4 Lillah K.G. Wilson, Blackheath 15 

24515 Wilhelmina Uphill 

24516 Isabel Thompson 

24517 Margaret J. Robertson 

24518 Mabel Pantin 

24519 Josephine Owen 

24520 I.sabel Hearne 

24521 Annie B. Laud 

24522 Alicia I. Grace 

24523 Mildred M. Grace 

24524 Helen F. Dyke 

24525 Florence M. Meikle 

24526 Edith C. Meikle 

24527 William P. Meikle 

24528 Ada M. Thornett, Lewisham. 

24529 Henrietta King 

24530 Lucy C. Barclay, Lee 

24531 Harold Burnaby ,, 

24532 Mabel Godley „ 

-4533 Ada Farrington „ 

24534 Ella Sutton ,, 

24535 Emilie Searle „ 

24536 Ada Binney „ 

24537 Louie Langley, New Cross 

24538 Lillias Langley „ 

24539 Madgie Glover ,, 

24540 Jessie Findlay, Brockley 

24541 Mary E. Olver ,, 

24542 Alfred E.D. Matson,Greenwich __ 

24543 Anr- B. G. H. Mason „ 17 

24544 Majd E. D. Gillard, Peckham 18 

24545 He.iry W. Gould, Stratford 

24546 Elizabeth S. Palmer ,, 

24547 Alice Palmer ,, 

24548 lienry Palmer ,, 

24549 Annie Blackaby „ 

24550 Annie Moyses „ 

24551 Fanny Maynard „ 

24552 Harriett Barker „ 

24553 George E. Barker 

24554 Martha A. Searle ,, 

24555 Esther Searle „ 

24556 Annie Searle 

24557 Mabel Herbert, Belvedere 

24558 Minnie Cannon, Be.vley 

24559 Ethel M. Cannon ,, 

24560 Bessie Rigtlen, Hytlie 

24561 Edith L. Boyce, Hartford 

24562 (irace Curteis, Tenterden 

24563 Evelyn Curteis „ .. 

24564 Rosalie E. Greenstreet, Wool¬ 

wich .. 18 

24565 Georgina R. Hope, Jedburgh 8 


•• 7 

•• 13 
•• 15 
• • 13 


.. 17 


24566 Alfred Hi Ison 

24567 Robert Jackson j,’ 15 

24568 Isabella Oliver „ 19 

24569 Mary Ann Culbertson ,, 14 

24570 Walter Oliver ,, 14 

24571 Janet Calvert „ 12 

24572 Adam Oliver „ 12 

■*’4573 Christina Hope ,, 12 

24574 Jane Hope ,, 15 

24575 Marion M. Hope ,, 6 

24576 James L. Anderson, Alloa .. 10 

24577 Jannet Culbertson, Jedburgh.. 12 

22578 John S. Dorrity ,, ..9 

24579 Maggie Brunton „ ..16 

24580 Lizzie Brim ton ,, ..18 

24581 Euphemia Hilson ,, .. ii 

24582 William Me Levy ,, .,17 


24583 Thomas Rutherford, Jedburgh 14 

24584 Thomas Cook „ .. 19 

24585 Peter Swanston ,, .-17 

24586 John Teller ,, ..17 

24587 David Douglas ,, .. 16 

24588 George Hardie „ .. x8 

24589 Thomas Christolm „ .. 14 

24590 Catherine J elfrey ,, 

24591 James Longiiniir ,, 

24592 Thomas Melville „ 

24593 Patrick S. Mabon ,, 

24594 George Douglas ,, 

2459s Andrew WecTdell „ .. 15 

24596 William Millar ,, ..19 

24597 Gedion Yellowbus i» •• ^7 

24598 William Middlimest ,, .. 17 

24599 Robert Davidson f» ..16 

24600 Robert Douglas ,, ..14 

24601 Archibald Brown „ . • i 5 

24602 William Lightbody ,, 

24603 Benjamin Lauder „ 

24604 James Readdie ,, 

24605James McLevy ,, ..14 

24606 Archibaldllinshelwood,, .. 15 

24607 William Hinshel wood ,, -• 17 

24608 Walter E. Fairbairn ,, 

24609 Archibald C. F'airbairn ,, 

24610 Adam Oliver 

24611 Thomas Andenson ,, 

246x2 Grace Anderson ,, 

246x3 Elizabeth Dodd ,, 

24614 John Dodd ,, 

246x5 Jane Oliver ,, 

246x6 Jane Lunn ,, ... 8 

24617 Marion Brunton ,, ..14 

246x8 Maggie Brunfon ,, ..16 

246x9 Jessie W. Gray „ 

24620 Jemima Weaver ,, 

24621 Isabella Mein ,, 

24622 Mary J. Cairneross ,, 

24623 Jane F leming ,, 

24624 James Ballantyne ,, 

24625 Frederick McMiimis ,, 

24626 George Melville ,, 

24627 James McDonald ,, 

24628 William. C. IIardi 

24629 Helen M. Scott ,, 

24630 J ohn Robson „ -.13 

2463X riiomas McMillan ,, 

24632 Robert McMillan ,, 

24633 Alexander Mabon ,, 

24634 Jn»ies Johnstone • „ 

24635 John Scott „ 

24636 William Piirves ,, 

24637 Samuel Lightbody ,, 

24638 Andrew Hogarth ,, 

24639 Robert Rutherford ,, 

24640 John O. Mitchell ,, ..8 

24641 Betsy Cockburn „ 

24642 ^Valter Cockburn ,, 

24643 William Reid ,, 

24644 John B. Anderson ,, .. 15 

24645 Robert Weaver ,, .. xi 

24646 Agnes Oliver ,, ... 14 

24647 Hurry Readdie ,, 

24648 Davitl E. Readdie „ 

24649 James Burn ,, ..14 

24650 Thomas Mather ,, 

24651 John Kerr ,, 

24652 John Fairnington ,, 

24653 Andrew Watson ,, 

24654 Eilward Watson „ .. 8 

24655 Alexander V. Mabon „ 

24656John Watson „ ..14 

24657 Adam Laidlaw ,, . • 15 

24658 Thomas Hannah „ .. 14 

24659 JOHN Lancaster, Upper 

Norwood • ..13 

24660 Clara Holley, Upper Norwood 18 

24661 Mary Harris ,, •' 19 

24662 Joseph T. Walton, Anerley .. 14 

24663 William B Brown ,, ..8 

24664 Herbert 11 . Muiidy ,, .. ix 

24665 F'lorence Garrett, Dulw ich .. 12 

24666 Bessie Garrett ,, .10 

24667 Katie Garrett • ,, ..8 

24668 F'retlerick C. 'Walters. Anerley ix 

24669 Herbert R. Selby, Norwood .. 11' 

24670 Edwin L. Rivers, Penge .. 14 
2467X William P. Bell, Anerley ., 13 

24672 Arthur Bowyer, U. Norwood., ix 

24673 James D. Brown, Anerley .. ix 

24674 (George Howell, Hastings .. 7 

24675 Charles P. Bowycr,U. Norwood 14 

24676 Fred B.Palmer,Shepherd sB’sh 20 

24677 AliceM.livans,CaindenHiIlRd. 13 

24678 Ada A. Mundy, Anerley .. 20 

24679 Alfred B. Selby, Norwood .. 10 

24680 Edith G. Selby ,, ..8 

24681 EdwinC. Evans,CamdeiiHillRd. 12 

24682 Helen B. Marsh, U. Norwood 10 

24683 Bertie F'ielding, Penge .. 10 

24684 Alfred Marsh, U. Norwood .. 9 

24685 Ernest W. Bause „ .. ix 

•24686 Ethel Lingwood „ .. 8 

24687 Charles Lingwood ,, .. 10 

24688 Frederick Lingwood ,, .. X2 

24689 Alice II. Marsli ,, .. ix 

24690 Rowland J. Watkins, Anerley 10 

24691 Edith E. Fielding, Penge .. x6 

24692 William Stafford, U. Norwood 18 

24693 Emily M. Turner ,, 17 

24694 Lizzie Stafford ,, 17 

24695 Einily Moxon „ 20 

24696 Elizabeth Whitewood ,, 20 

24697 Dudley C. Hargreaves, Penge jg 
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Little Folks. 


AGE 

24698 Eleanor Davison, U. Norwood 17 
246^ Mabel Hargreaves Penge .. 17 

24700 Gertrude Davison, U. Norwood 16 

24701 Letty Powlowski, Dulwich .. 8 

24702 EHse Powlowski ,, .. 12 

24703 Ashton T. Powlowski,, • • 15 

24704 Fanny Barrett, U. Norwood .. 17 

24705 Jane M. Mundy, Anerley .. i6 

24706 John S. D. Pike, U. Norwood 9 

24707 Algernon P. Davison ,, 12 

24708 Leonard J. 'Walters ,, 9 

247C9 Henri L. Butler, Penge .. 14 

24710 Edna W. SIIAR.MAN, Tun¬ 

bridge Wells .. 13 

24711 Maude Davenport, Canonbury 13 

24712 Mary Hodge „ * 14 

24713 Edith Bound, Devizes .. 12 

24714 Marion A. Bennett, Instow .. 14 24822 Herbert Hailstone 

24715 Annie Sothani, Brixton .. 14 I 24823 George Balls 

24716 Nellie Osmond,Stratford Green 12 1 24824 Arthur Walls ” 

24717 Katharen Edw'aVds, Stoke-on- j 24825 Ernest Walls 

Trent .. 13 j 24826 William H. Smith, Doncaster 

24718 Florence Mcndham, Croydon 13 ' •• • - 

24719 Ethel P. Collinson, Bayswater 13 

24720 Catherine Sibbits, Camden Rd. 15 


or- 

24807 (xeorge E. Remington, Market 

Harborough .. 10 

24808 PollieRemington,Mkt.Harboro’ 9 

24809 James W. Remington „ 

24810 Florence A. Huckett ,, 

24811 Millicent Huckett. Bedford .. 18 

24812 Jessie Huckett, Mrkt. Harboro’ 12 

24813 Susie Miller „ i-i 

24314 Kate Miller „ 12 

24815 Trissie Miller ,, 8 

24816 Charles L. T. Griffith, Havant 10 

24817 William Alderton, Bury St. 

Edmonds . 10 

24818 GeorgeMiller,BurySt.Edmonds 9 

24819 Harry Twitchett „ 11 

24820 Frank Hunt n 

24821 Robert Steward 


24721 Amy I. Kelly, Wimbledon 

24722 Elsie Cadle, Streatham 

24723 Amy Horniman, Primrose Hill 13 

24724 Winifred Worthington,Notting 

Hill .. 1: 

24725 Beatrice M.Ellett,Wandsworth ii 

24726 Sadie Rizer, Shepherd’s Bush 12 

24727 F'lorence Ford, Torquay .. 13 

24728 Frances E. St. John, Dover .. 12 

24729 Alice M. Finch, Blackheath . 14 

24730 Margaret Fisher, Maida Vale 14 

24731 Mabel Hopkins, East Dulwich 12 

24732 Eleanor Calvert, Brixton .. 12 

24733 Maria L. Carbery, Weymouth 13 

24734 Janet H. Campbell, Croydon.. 13 

24735 CheveHarris, Leighton Buzzard 12 
247.36 Jo.sephine Bouillon, O.xford St. 12 

24737 Augusta E.M.Burke,Stratford 

on-Avon 

24738 Maude Davenport, Islington .. 13 

24739 Annie A. Dando. Brockley .. 14 

24740 Pdlen R. Osmond, Stratford .. 12 

24741 Maude A. Rees, Carlisle .. 13 

24742 Ellen W. Erwood, Putney .. 14 

24743 Julia Williams, Manchester •• ^4 

24744 Ellen Elliott, Byfield .. 14 

24745 Edith Gordon, Hackney .. 14 

24746 Katie Bynoe, Oakley Sq., L... 12 

24747 Mary E. Dumaresq, Kensington 13 

24748 Edith M. Knott, Worcester .. 14 

24749 Elizabeth Balshaw,Notting Hill 13 

24750 Kathleen Edwardes, Camden 

Rd., L. ..13 

24751 Beatrice L. Baily, Newark .. 13 

24752 Ellen M. Smith, Boston .. 14 

24753 Edith A.Davi.son,OxfordSt.,L. 16 

24754 Alice E. Berridge, Peckham .. 14 

24755 Grace L. St. John, Dover .. 15 

24756 Josephine Pea.se, Woolwich ,. 14 

24757 Helen R. Farr, Newport .. 13 

24758 .Mary A. White, Torquay .. 14 

24759 Flora Treacy, Peckham •• ^3 

24760 CHARLOTTE P. HUCKETT, 

Market Harborough .. 14 

24761 Pattie Sulley, Market Harboro’ 13 

24762 Aggie Sulley ,, ii 

54763 Lottie Elliott ,, 15 

24764 Fr.ank Elliott ,, 11 

24765 Florence M. Allen, Pencaira .. 9 

24766 S. II. Morris, Mkt. Harborough 7 

24767 Alice M. Tompkins ,, ii 

24768 Grace M. Thompson ,, 13 

24769 Erne->t W. Thompson ,, 8 

24770 Ethel E. Thompson ,, 7 

• 24771 Anne Cox „ 19 

24772 Marion G. Moxley, Bristol .. 9 

24773 Edith A. Moxley ,, ••7 

24774 Alice M. Clarkson „ •• n 

24775 Fanny T. Clarkson „ ••9 

24776 Lucy E. Chirkson ,, • • 7 

24777 William G. Clarkson „ .. 7 

24778 Margaret Living-stone,, .. 9 

24779 AlfredH. Livingstone ,, •• ^ 

24780 Edith E. Fillers „ .. 12 

24781 Sydney Ransom, Bedford . 5 

24782 George W. Ransom ,, ..6 

24783 Oliver Ransom ,, • • 7 

24784 Frederick Ransom ,, •• 9 

24785 SarahJelley,Mrkt.Harborough 19 

24786 Ada Everard „ 

24787 Lizzie Simpkin , 

24788 Fanny Simpkin , 

24789 Ezra Carter , 

24790 Rosa C. Smith „ 

24791 Mary J. Ward , 

24792 Cecil A. G. Goward „ 

24793 Eveline B. Goward ,, 

24794 Flora L. Goward , 

24795 Mabel A. Goward , 

24796 Sarah C. Goward ,. 

24797 A.nn Pywell ,, 19 

24798 Mary vVilliamson ,, 14 

24799 Frances M. L. Kilborn, Mark’t 

Harborough .. 13 

24800 Maggie Bnswell. Mkt.Harboro’ 9 

24801 Edith Buswell .. ii 

24802 Haddie Buswell 

24803 Alice Buswell 

24804 Caroline E. Branston 


24827 Millicent Hudson, Selby 

24828 GeorgeCAMROUX,B lackh th 14 

24829 Alec B. Charge, Stamford .. 15 

24830 Emma Knight, Blackheath .. 17 

24831 G. Sheffielu, Derby .. 14 

24832 Charles Hewett, Bromley .. 14 

24833 Charles A.\’enables, Gray’s Inn 14 

24834 Walter Cox, Monmouth .. 14 

24835 Charles T. Lewis, Sandown .. 15 

24836 George W. Head, Lee .. 10 

248^ Stanley H. Head „ .. 12 

24838 Lewis T. Clark. Weymouth ..15 

24839 Owen Webb, Linton .. ir 

24840 Charles F. Caravoglia, Bays- 


.. 19 
•• IS 
.. 14 


•• 15 


24912 Mathilde Francville, Paris 

24913 Marie Briede „ 

24914 Louise Thono ,, 

24915 Alfred Thono ,, 

24916 Berthe Hi6de ,, 

24917 Lucy Hi&de „ 

24918 Charles Hiede ,, 

24919 Godefroi Hiide „ 

24920 Marie liidde „ 

24921 Marie Alix „ 

24922 Emma Alix ,, 

24923 Josephine Alix ,, . 

24924 Cecila Deiglmayr, Pielenhofen 8 

24925 Helene Knuttel 

24926 Ida Knuttel 

24927 Louise Knuttel 

24928 Kathi Hudester 

24929 Wilhelm Hudester 

24930 Karl Hudester 

24931 Herman Hudester 

24932 Rudolf Hudester 

24933 Mathilda Kunstmann 

24934 \'iktoria \'ilsmeier, Pielenhofen 10 

24935 Anna Goebl ,, 16 

24936 Anna Markstaller ,, n 

24937 Creszenz \'etter ,, 14 

24938 Babetta V’etter ,, 12 

249^ Mathilde Tramberger ,, 4 

24940 Rudolf Coppenrath ,, 12 

24941 Maud B. Hill, Salisbury .. 13 

24942 ANNIE HEART, S. Newington 16 

24943 Robert N. Geach, U. Norwood 9 

24944 Wilfrid C. Geach ,, 6 

24945 Cecil Geach ,, 8 

24946 Evelyn Geach ,, n 

24947 Margaret Geach „ 13 


! AGE 

• • 13 25012 Annie E. Lambert, Louth.. 14 


.. -3 25013 Emma Lambert 
•. 16 j 25014 Henry Flinton 
.. 14 25015 Betsy A. West 


water *’ 16 24948 Annie C. Fay, S. Newington ii 

24841 Henry G. Dashper, Dublin ..16 24949 Lilian F. Fay „ 7 

^4842 C. Davis. Thomton Heath .. 14 24950 Edith M. Fay 


24846 William Dendy, .NewSouthgate 14 I 249^ Anna Kranz 

24847 John F.Cooper. Boston(U b.A.) 13 54955 Harry Kranz 

24848 Sabina McDonnell, Avisawella ^ . 

(Ceylon) .. 13 

24849 Harry Shubrook, Wellingboro’ 11 

24850 A. ■\Villiam Stoker, Kettering 14 

24851 Percy Isherwood, Wellingboro’ 13 

24852 H. Lewis, East Dulwich .. 15 

24853 P'red. Thonger, Kimbolton .. 13 

24854 George D. Prangley, Salisbury 16 

24855 Edgar Truefitt, Anerley 

24856 Layton Perkins. Whittlesca 

24857 Ronald Waldie, Croydon 


24858 JohnEdgar,SouthamptonSt.,L. 14 

24859 H. George Edge, Old Basford 16 

24860 Arthur Cockle, lily .. 14 

24861 George F. Watson, Kimbolton 17 

24862 Thomas Fuller, Newmarket .. 12 

24863 Charles Lilley, Rickmansworth 13 


24805 Ada J. Branston 

24806 Frank H. Remington „ 


24864 Edward Palmer, Oakham .. 

24865 Edward G. Baker, Lynton .. 15 

24866 Arthur Digby, Maldon .. 13 

24867 Bryan Comber, Bedford .. 13 

24868 James Dashper, Dublin .. 10 

24869 Henry Hinds. Smarden .. 13 

24870 William Kendall, Mkt.Harboro’ 14 

24871 Reginald R.ay, Watford .. ii 

24872 Robert Harwood, Seaford .. 15 

24873 Ed.gar H. Oakden, Bedford .. 12 

24874 Charles Clode, Enfield .. 12 

24875 Leslie Thonger, Kimlxilton • • 15 

24876 Reginald Snipworth, Caistor 

Lines .. 15 

24877 Arthur N. Shipworth, Caistor 

Linos .. 13 

24S78 William Taylor, Wood St., L. 14 
24879 Willi.,.. Dyr..e, { .4 

James Purcell ,, •• 13 

Philip Byrne ,, ..10 

24882 Mary Byrne ,, ..12 

24883 Mary Purcell „ .. ir 

24884 Margaret Byrne ,, • • 7 

24885 Francis Gorman ,, .. i8 

24886 Ada Poole, Reading .. 12 

24S87 Tohn E. Oliver, Wigmore St., L. 9 

24888 Frank Ruscoe, Gunnersbury .. ii 

24889 E.MMA L. PRENNER, Pielen¬ 
hofen (Bavaria) 13 

24890 Auguste Scheghnann ,, 18 

24891 Clarissa Sche^niann „ 20 

, 24892 Amalia Gamringer „ 10 

12,24893 Malchen Andertoni, Ratisbon 9 

13 24894 Maria L. von .SchOiibrunn „ 15 

14 24895 Agatha Deiglmayr, Miinchen 6 

248^ Agnes Deiglmayr ,, 7 

24897 Marie Deiglmayr ,, 5 

248^ Constance Deiglmayr ,, 3 

248^ Katchin Schmidschiieider, Pie¬ 
lenhofen .. 12 

24900 Franz Wunder ,, ..8 

24901 Carl Wunder ,, • • 7 

24902 Leonore Wunder „ • • 9 

24903 Sophie Gamringer ,, ..8 

24904 Maria Frickhinger ,, ..9 

24905 Lady Maud Andeton, Rome .. 9 

24906 Countess Louisa de la Treille, 

Rome .. II 

24907 Countess Angele de TAisne, 

Rome .. 13 

19 ■ 24908 Alice de Rogueville .. 14 

14 ' 24909 Blanche M. tie Trevis 


13 


13 I 24910 Rose M. de Trevis 
13 ‘ 24911 Marie T. de Loese, Paris 


17 


-4956 Maria W. Armitage, Ilertford 10 

24957 Runtz, S. -Newington.. 17 

24958 George P. Bayldon, Spilsby .. 9 

24959 Mary Bayldon .. ..11 

24960 Jessie C. Bayldon ,, ..12 

24961 Katherine U. S. Peters, Stoke 

Newlngion .. 15 

24962 Emily S. Austin, S. Newington 9 

24963 Jessie M. Rose ,, 14 

24^4 Amy Rodieski, Stamford Hill 15 

24965 John S. AN'liiting, S. Newington 17 

24966 Edith A. Whiting ,, 15 

24967 Francis M. Whiting „ 12 

24968 Arthur E. Whiting ,, 9 

24959 Agnes I. Whiting ,, 18 

24970 F'lorence Robinson „ 20 

24971 Emily E. Todd, Highbury .. 16 

24972 Matilda M. Todd ,, ..14 

24973 Nellie Searle. S. Newington .. 13 

24974 Eleanor G. Bangs ,, ..12 

24975 Hannah Mason, Tottenham .. 17 

24976 Jennie Holbeche.S. Newington 16 

24977 Isabel Holbeche „ 15 

24978 Lottie Holbeche „ 12 

24979 Annie Holbeche ,, 19 

249^ Alice E. Lowe ,, 16 

24981 John E. Borland ,, 16 

24982 Maria L. Borland ,, 14 

24^3 Charles R. Borland ,, 13 

24^4 Catherine T. Borland ,, 6 

24985 EleonoraK.Baerselman ,, 15 

24986 ElizabethK.Baersehnan,, 14 

24987 Bertha K. Bnerselman ,, 9 

24988 Aleida K. Baerselman „ 5 

24989 Gertrude M. .Salmon ., 16 

24990 Blanche E. Messenger, Totten¬ 

ham .. 12 

•4991 Clara 11 .Messenger.Tottenham 15 

24992 Gertrude Gaisford, S. Newing- 19 

ton .. 19 

24993 Arthur C. Beart, S. Newington 18 

24994 Katherine C. M. Littlewood, S. 

Newington 9 
14995 Reginald B. Littlewood ,, ii 

249^ Alice M. Littlewood „ 16 

24997 Freddie Matthews „ 9 

249^ Emily S. Matthews „ 19 

24999 Minnie Matthews ,, 14 

25000 Laura Matthews ,, 12 

25001 M.iry Kirnes ,, 10 

25002 .Alice Kirnes .. 12 

25003 Charles J. Beart 


•• 13 
•• 13 


25016 Joseph W. Gray ,, 

25017 Ellen Pack, Saffron Walden 

25018 Alice E. Awmack ,, 

25019 lessie R. Edmunds ,, 

25020 Lilian King ,, 

25021 Florence E. Singer „ 

25022 Miriam E. Crook „ 

25023 Emma S. Collings „ 

25024 Gertrude Knight „ .. 12 

25025 Grace F'arrington „ .. 13 

25026 Eveline S. Gunies ,, ..14 

25027 John C. Herdman, Strabano .. 5 

25028 Frances Harwood, Harrogate 14 

25029 Olive M. Herdman, Strabane 10 

25030 Gertrude I. Herdman „ 7 

25031 Herbert Evans, Witley .. ro 

25032 Edmund W. Evans, \V’itIey.. 13 

25033 Thomas R. Dodman ,. ..13 

25034 Robert Dodman ,, .. n 

25035 Mary A. Dodm.an .. .. o 

25036 Edith 


1 E. Dodman 


.. 7 


25037 Edith G.Booty.High Harrogate ^ 

25038 Emily M. Raynes, Plumstead 15 

25039 Nellie Raynes, Southsea .. 17 

25040 Ada L. Raynes, Plumstead .. 13 

25041 Mabel A. Raynes ,, ..10 

25042 Howard J. Raynes ,, .. 9 

25043 Jessie Candy, Southampton .. 12 

q5044 Ellen Candy „ ..18 

25045 Emily Caiitly „ .. 20 

25046 Edith Candy „ .. 10 

25047 Nellie Fisher, Manchester .. 13 

25048 Polly Bolton ,, .. 18 

25049 Emily Bolton ,, ..17 

25050 Christina J. Sketchley, West 

Kensington 9 

25051 Rose E. D. Sketchley „ 7 

25052 PercivalJ. S. Deacon,Willesden ii 

25053 Marion N.Elle.s, Kensington 15 

25054 Edith C. Elies ,, 14 

'5055 Edith D. Elies, Wimbledon .. 11 

25056 Gertrude L. Elies „ .. 9 

25057 Miiry C. Elies ,, ..13 

25058 John M. Ciealock, Kensington 11 

25059 Ann M. Tubb ,, 15 

25060 Louisa M. Purvis ,, 14 

25061 Ada M. Pringle ,, 13 

25062 Dora K. Weir ,, ji 

25063 Edith M, Weir ,, 15 

25064 Amy D. Laurier ,, n 

25065 Margaret M. Piir\'is ,, 15 

25066 Robma Tlioiiuson „ 12 

25067 Eleanor M. Clarke ,, ir 

25068 Mary D. I'ernie „ 13 

25069 Annie Fuller ,, 14 

25070 Annie Stephenson.Netting Hill 11 

25071 Arthur H. Hobdell, Kensington 16 

25072 MaryH.Hughes,NevernRil.,L. 16 

25073 Daisy Somerset.Elvaston P 1 .,L. 16 

25074 Daisy Vargas, Tlmrloe PI., L. 13 

25075 Gertrude L.Farrer,Han’sPl.,L. 20 

25076 Francis J. Lankester, Leicester 18 

25077 Ethel C. Lewis, Hampstead .. 15 

25078 Maud L.Sheppard, Hell St., L. 14 

25079 Lottie G. Brown, Sloane St., L. 14 

25080 Ethel G. Brown ,, 18 

25081 Violet Watson, Dublin .. 7 

25082 Edward AVatson ,, .. 10 

25083 Malcolm R. Elies, ■[ 

25084 Helen E. Rothney ,, 14 

25085 Gracci A'. Rothiiey ,, 17 

25086 Susanna 11 . Peel E.astbourne.. 11 

25087 Edith A. F. Peel ,, ..13 

25088 Margaret E. I’eel ,, ..14 

25089 Caroline E. AV. Noble, Market 

Drayton .. i6 

25090 Caroline M. H. Cameron,AA’ool- 

wich .. II 

25091 Edward F. Thackwell, Slough 13 

25092 Katharine H. Thackwell,, .. 15 

25093 Florence M. Thackwell ,, ..10 

25094 Elizabeth C. Home, Blackheath 6 

25095 Mary M. J. Home „ 12 

25096 Julia S- C. Holmes, Margate .. 20 

25097 Rose M. Middleton, PInmpton 

Court .. 16 

25098 Evelyn M. N. Graham, Reading 13 

25099 Agnes 1 . G. Graham „ 16 

25100 Emily J. Hussey ,, 17 

25101 Frances C. H.alton, AA’imbledon 12 

25102 Mary H. Halton ,, 13 


25004 Frank R. H. Leaton, Taibach 16 25103 Jane D. Busby, U. Norwood.. 13 
15005 Eleanor C. Alington, Louth .. 8 | 25104 Florence L.S.Eyre.Kensington 8 


25006 AVilliam C. AVelham 
*5007 George J. AA'elham 
15008 Fanny llumberstone 

25009 Charles llumberstone 

25010 Sarah England 

25011 AA'illiam H. England 


8 I 25105 Frances Baines, Great Malvern 13 
7 25106 Kate M. I. Lillingston, Totton 10 
, 12 25107 Constance S. I. Lillingston i, 7 
, 10 I 25108 Lillie Turner, Stoke-on-Trent 14 
12 ! 25109 Norah Desborough, Stamford 17 
10 ‘ 25110 Fannie Hurry, Thorney .. 13 


Notice. —The List of Officers and Members Avill be con¬ 
tinued month by month. The Little Folks Humane Society 
Competitions will for the present be discontinued ; and in place 
of the Essays, Poems, &c., which have been hitherto printed, 
the Editor will occasionally insert some of the Original 
Anecdotes, Stories of Pets, <S:c., forwarded to him by his 
readers. The first of these Avill appear in the next Number. 
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“A DYING BIRD AND HOW I SAVED IT” (/. 250). 


FIRST PRIZE STORY. 

C ^N a frosty morning in 
1 January, when the east 
y wind was blowing and 
making every one shiver, 
my young brother and I 
started to go to a large 
pond which was situated 
about a mile from our 
house, and.aswe thought, 
to have a good skate to 
warm ourselves; for it 
was bitterly cold, and the 
ice was several inches 
tliick. But we never reached the pond, and I am going to 
tell you how it was. 

We were walking along briskly and talking about the fun we 
were going to have, when I saw something fall from a branch 
of a tree, and, upon going up to the place to see what it 
was, found a poor little robin, which was apparently dead. 
I took it up very carefully, and placed it on the step of a 
stile which was close by ; but it did not attempt to move. I 
did not think it was quite dead, so I took it up in my hand 
and held it for some seconds. Presently it gave a little flutter, 
and my efforts were at last rewarded in seeing it open its eyes. 
My brother willingly gave up his skating, so that we could 
take the poor little thing home and give it some food, for it 
appeared to be half famished with hunger and stiff with cold. 

We went home as fast as we could, carrying it in my hand¬ 
kerchief. As soon as we reached our house I found an old 
basket and a piece of flannel, which I warmed and then 
placed the little bird in it while I went to get some bread and 
milk to feed it with. At first it would not eat any, but pre¬ 
sently it began to peck a little, and at last grew quite bold, 
hopping about and chirping. We kept it in an old cage for 
several days, feeding it and keeping it warm, till it got quite 
strong again. It had grown quite tame. 

One bright morning when the sun was shining, we took the 
cage to the open window, opened the cage door, and away 
the little bird flew, glad to get back to the liberty of which it 
had been deprived for so short a time. We were sorry to 
lose it, but knew that it could not live long in captivity. 

The following year, on Christmas morning, when the 
ground was covered with a white mantle of snow, 1 was 
looking out of the window, when on to the sill there hopped 
a little robin, which I felt sure was the one I had saved ; 
it had the same sparkling eye and the same pretty little 
head. I went to get some crumbs to give it, but by the time 
I came back it had flown away, and I never saw it more. 

Ada Playfoot. 

85, High Street, Dorking. (Aged 15J.) 

Certified by I. L. Playfoot (Parent). 


j SECOND PRIZE .STORY. 

^jTr T was Christmas Eve, and my cousin and I had decided 
to have a skating excursion on this day, if the ice would 
! ^ bear; so at eleven o’clock we set off. We enjoyed our 

i walk very much, and the canal we were to skate on was in 
sight, when I saw a small brown object by the road-side, in 
the snow. Curiosity prompted me to see what it was ; and 
what do you think I found it ? A wee little robin redbreast! 
I took up the apparently dead bird in my hands ana showed 
it to my cousin Milly. 

“ Isn’t it pretty? I wish it was alive! ” I cried. 

Then, as if in response to my wish, the little eyelids 
opened and the small head turned. I was delighted. 

“Milly, I must go home with it. Do you mind much? 
Isn’t it pretty?” 

“ But we can’t go home now I It’ll not be worth while 
coming back all this way again,” Milly replied. 

So we at length decided that Milly should go on to skate, 

. and I return home with my birdie. I had only begun to 
skate this winter, and was very sorry not to go with Milly, 
for I was anxious to practise ; but my pity had been aroused 
towards this little robin. When I got home I placed it in a 
lidless cardboard box, on a piece of warm flannel, and fed 
it with crumbs of bread, which it readily ate. The snow lay 
on the ground for a week, during which time the robin stayed 
with us. But the first bright warm day I bade farewell to the 
dear little birdie, and opened the window wide, through 
which he flew ; and I never heard any more of'him. 

Stella Sharpley. 

145, Easigate, Louth, Lincolnshire. (Aged ii^.) 

Certified by J. H. Sharpley (Teacher). 

LIST OF HONOUR. 

First Prize [Half-Guinea Book), with Officer's Medal of 
the ^'Little Folks" Legio?i of Honour: —Ada Playfoot 
(i 5 i)> 85, High Street, Dorking. Second Prize [Seven-Shil- 
li 7 ig-a?id-Sixpe 7 my Book), with Officer's Medal \—Stella 
Sharpley (ii^), 145, Eastgate, Louth, Lincolnshire. 

Honourable Me 7 ition, with Me 7 nber's Medal: — Ella K. 
Parsons (13I), Ennox, FromeSelwood, Somerset; Madge 
Murphy (12^), Altadore, Blackrock, Co. Dublin ; Annette 
M. Budgett-Meakin (15), Rosenfels, Red Hill, Surrey; 
Evelyn A. Buckenham {15I), Huntingdon House, Cam¬ 
bridge (Story in Verse); Alice M. Richards (16J), Ney- 
rick House, Pembroke Dock; Lily S. Stevens {13I), 
Blyth Holm, Uxbridge Road, Ealing; Grace Dor ling 
(i6), Buckhurst Hill; Jessie Puckle (15), The Hollonds, 
Langton, Tunbridge Wells; Hj^lene S. Bertrand, The- 
rapia, Constantinople, Turkey; Fanny M. Pearce (14), 
Holly Lodge, York Road, Trinity, Edinburgh ; Amy 
Debenham (15), Cheshunt Park, Hertfordshire ; Cathe¬ 
rine A. Morin (14^), 28, Portland Street, Leamington. 
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ANSWERS TO OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PUZZLES {page 317). 


WHEEL PUZZLE. 

England. 

I. E VIL. 2. N ELL. 3. G ULL. 4. L ULL. 

5. A BEL._ 6 . N AIL^_7. D ULL. 

HIDDEN PROVERB. 

“Set a thief to catch a thief.” 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

I. D. 2. TRY. 3. CLOCK. 4. TRAMPLE. 

5. DROMEDARY. 6. AIRDRIE. 7. BRAND. 

8. DRY. 9. Y. _ 

NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 

Switzerland. 

SINGLE~^CROSTIC. 

Napoleon. 

1. N orthampton. 2. A valanche. 3. P oland. 4. O use. 
5. Liverpool. 6. Edinburgh. 7. Odessa. 8. N orway. 


RIDDLE-ME-REE. 

Violet. 

TRANSPOSED LETTER PUZZLE. 

1. “A penny saved is a penny gained.” 

2. “A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 


MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 

“The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but he had fled ; 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead. ” 

Casablanca .— F. Hemans. 


PICTORIAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Shannon—Kenmare. 

I. ShamrocK. 2. HarE. 3. AcorN. 4. NasturtiuM. 
5. NevA. 6. OaR. 7. NosE. 
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OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN CORNER. 


ANSWERS TO “PICTURE STORY WANT¬ 
ING WORDS” (/. 256). 

FIRST PRIZE STORY. 

N a snug corner of an old tree was seen flying 
amidst the 'beautiful foliage a magpie, busily carrying 
twigs backwards and forwards, making ready a com¬ 
fortable nest for his mate; and during his preparations he 
would perhaps look forward to the time when his home 
would be made merry by the chirping of some featherless 
creatures. After a time of happiness with his wife, the first 
egg was laid, much to the delight of the parents, who awaited 
the first peep of the little head with pleasure, and making the 
nest warmer with moss. But great grief was in store for 
them which they little imagined, for thinking one day they 
would like to visit some friends, they left the egg in the nest, 
regardless of an enemy who was watching all their move¬ 
ments, and would in a short time cause so much grief to the 
faithful couple. Leaving his mate to enjoy the sunshine, 
Mr. Magpie flew back to his home; but alas ! what was 
there that filled him with such horror ? 

A mischievous squirrel had in their absence stolen up to the 
nest where lay the magpie’s treasure, had broken the half- 
addled egg, and eaten the inside. With fierce, angry cries 
the magpie flew at the squirrel, who was slouching away from 
the injured parent, knowing full well how he would be paid 
out for his malicious act; but Mr. Magpie was too angry to 
permit him to escape without some punishment, and at once 
began to peck at him, the squirrel returning the blows. But 
Just then the hen returned, and Mr. Magpie felt obliged to 
leave off his cruel treatment to relate the story to his wife, 
feeling very proud of his victory over the poor squirrel, who 
had fled, and was hiding. The misfortune was not without 
a lesson, for all along they had been counting their chickens 
before they were hatched; but now their hopes were not 
realised. Some time after another egg was laid, and soon 
they had a large nest of little ones to take care of and feed ; 
and often the story was told to them of the unfortunate egg, 
and the lesson it had taught them was never forgotten during 
the rest of their happy life. Edith Peace. 

Malvefyt House School, Blockl>'y. (Aged 14.) 

Certified by Mrs. Judson (Principal). 


SECOND PRIZE STORY. 

bright summer’s day, about two or three years 
42 ^' Brockleycombe. in one of the largest of the 

trees, there lived a very happy magpie and her mate. 

She had built a pretty little nest with an arched roof, com¬ 
posed of thorns, leaving only a small hole for the entrance. 
She had carefully made it so that no one could rob the nest 
without hurting his hands. They had laid a little egg; it 
was of a pale, greenish colour, and spotted with black, so 
pretty, and she was so proud of it. It was a lovely day as 
she flew off on her Journey to get some food, for she was very 
hungry; the trees looked so green and fresh, and all the 
birds were singing beautifully. She felt quite happy, for her 


mate was doing the same thing, getting food. She went all 
round about to get carrion food, which magpies like. It was 
time for her to be returning home again, she thought, but it 
was so pleasant out there in the sunshine that she ventured 
to stay longer. Oh, what a pity ! for if she had not stayed 
this dreadful thing would not have happened. 

At last she began to feel tired with carrying the food which 
she was going to take home. She felt almost too tired to fly. 
On arriving, she saw to her horror a little squirrel Just leaving 
her nest. Oh, how she tried to make a dash at him, but he 
was gone before she could catch him. Poor little mother ! 
she saw all her careful work destroyed, and her dear little 
egg smashed to pieces. How she grieved over it ; and 
when her mate came back he was perfectly mad about it, and 
would not stay at home, but said he would try and catch the 
squirrel. So he went away, and the poor little mother was 
left to herself to grieve over her loss. Ah ! but brighter 
days were coming for them, when they would be happy again. 
The magpie laid some more pretty eggs, like the others were. 
After some time the eggs were hatched, and five pretty little 
magpies came out of their shells. The mother and father 
fed them daily, and they were soon able to feed themselves. 
One bright summer’s day the father, mother, and children 
went out, but one more sad thing was at hand. The voung 
birds soon began to feel that they would like to fly away and 
see the world. In vain their parents called and called, but 
they had to go home with very sorrowful hearts. 

Poor things, after all their trouble of bringing their little 
family up, for their children to treat them so cruelly. The 
poor mother thought where her children would sleep, and 
how they would want to come back again ; and so we must 
leave them to their sad fate. Edith M. Pillers. 

Rockley Villa, Fairfield Road^ (Aged iif.) 

Montpellier, Bristol. 

Certified by Mary W. Fillers (Mother). 


LIST OF HONOUR. 

Fh‘st Prize {One Guinea Book), with Officer s Medal of 
the Little Folks'"* Le^io 7 i of Honour: —Edith Peace 
(14), Malvern House School, Blockley. Second Prize {Seven 
Shilling-and-Sixpen 7 iy Book), with Officer's Medal : —Edith 
M. Fillers (nf), Rockley Villa, Fairfield Road, Mont¬ 
pellier, Bristol. Hc 7 iourable Mention, with Me 77 iber's Medal: 
—Alice D. .Scott (14I), Okeville, Grosvenor Sq., South¬ 
ampton ; Evelyn A. Buckenham (rsj), Huntingdon 
House. Cambridge ; Mary Johnson (14^), Rhyl House, 
Boldmere Road, Erdington, near Birmingham; Sophie 
Pulvermacher (13J), 48, Westbourne Park Villas, W.; 
Reynold A. Nicholson {14^), Neuthorpe, Queen’s Road, 
Aberdeen ; Lady Millicent^St. Clair Erskine (15.^), 2, 
Hamilton Place. Piccadilly, W ; Nellie L. Parker (15^), 
2, Harewood Street, Harewood Square, N.W. (Story In 
Verse); Isabel M. Byrne {15^), Milford House, Win¬ 
chester: May Mordaunt (14) Midanbury, Southampton ; 
Fr.ances E. Lyall (14), I, Priory Parade, Cheltenham ; 
E. M. Holley {15^), Gunyah, Lime Tree Road, Norwich. 





PRIZE STORY COMPETITION FOR JULY. 

tJT^N the place of a “ Picture Page Wanting Words,” the usual Monthly Prizes are offered for the best Story called 
^ ^ ^ ^ Sliilling :” namely—a Guinea Book and an Officer’s Medal of the Little Folks Legion of 

Plonour for the best Original Story ; and a smaller book and Officer’s Medal for the best Story (on the same 
subject) relatively to the age of the (Competitor, so that no reader is too young to try for this second prize. All 
Competitors must be under the age of 16 years. The Stories, which are not to exceed 750 words in length, must be 
certified as strictly oi'iginal by a Parent, Minister, Teacher, or other person of responsible position, and must reach the 
Editor on or before the 9th of June (the 15th of June for Competitors residing abroad). In addition to the two 
Prizes and Officers’ Medals, some of the most deserving Competitors will be included in a Special List of Plonour, 
and will be awarded Members’ Medals of the Little Folks Legion of Honour. It is particularly requested that 
each envelope—which should be addressed to the Editor of Little Folks —containing a Story in connection 
with this Competition have the words “ Prize Story Competition ” written on the left-hand top corner of it. 
N.B.—Competitors are referred to a notice respecting the Silver Medal which is printed on page 113 of this Volume. 
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A DEAR LETTER. 


INN IE had gone on a visit to 
her aunt,travelling first by train, 
then in a tram-car, and taking with 
her a basket of fresh country flowers. 
Before leaving home, she begged her 
brother and sister 
to write her a 
letter. 

“ I shall write 
to Winnie and post 
it!” said Teddy, 
who was six. 

“ But we have 
not a stamp 1” said 
Nelly, “and ycu 
know we are only 
allowed to go to 
the pillar-box, not 
to the post office.” 

“Nurse must 
come.” 

“She can’t, be¬ 
cause baby’s cross’.’ 

“ Then, I know 
what I’ll do,” cried 
Teddy in a glad 
voice, “ I’ve got a 
penny, and I’ll put a i 

it insidetheletter!” 

“Yes,” said five-year-old Nelly, 
admiringly, “ that will do just as well. 
Let me see you write the letter, 
Teddy.” 

“ If you don’t jog,” agreed Teddy, 
sitting down with the big inkstand in 
front of him. 

“ How clever you are, Teddy ! 
And can you really address Winnie’s 
letter?” inquired his little sister. 


“Oh, yes!” said Teddy grandly, 
though the writing was very crooked, 
and rather blotted. 

The penny was put in the letter, 
and then av/ay ran Teddy and Nelly 
down the lane to 
post it. 

Next morning 
Winnie had the 
letter handed to 
her, and it had 
been registered at 
the post office. 
So the postman 
waited to be paid 
tenpence! 

She undid the 
envelope, and out 
there rolled Ted¬ 
dy’s penny. 

“ 1 see what it 
is, auntie ! ” cried 
Winnie, “they 
have thought a 
penny inside would 
do as well as a 
stamp.” 

AM-cAK." “Well, my dear,” 

said her aunt, “ we 
must write and tell master Teddy 
what a very dear letter his has 
been! ” 

So Winnie’s aunt wrote to her 
nephew; and though It took him some 
time to understand why so much as ten- 
pence should have been charged, you 
may be sure he and Nelly grew very 
wise about posting letters after this 
sad mistake. Minnie Douglas. 
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PRIZE PUZZLE 

In t':e July Jsuntber a nnu Quarterly Competition will be com- 
menced, and the Rules and Regulations will be printed in full for 
the guidance of ne 7 u Competitors. 

NS VVERS to the Puzzles in this number must reach 
Editor on or before June 8th (June 12th for those 
residing abroad.) 

GAME PUZZLES, No. 6. 

CllRONOGKAM.S, AND HOVV TO FOKM TlIKM. 

NE of the most useful puzzles ever invented for those 
whose memories are not retentive in the matter of 
dates is the chronogram, the word being derived from 
the Greek kronos, time, gramma, a letter. The composition 
of chronograms is not an amusement which can be most 
successfully carried on, like some of our game puzzles, as a 
round game, but requires some thought and contrivance. 
In forming a chronogram a key must first be settled, for it 
is by certain letters that we indicate dates. Here is such 
a key as is required — 

1234567890 
R M N S H T L B P D 

Now supposing we want to remember what was the date 
of the Crimean war, we must form a sentence referring to the 
event in which the letters R B H S commence words in the 
order as given above. Of any other letter, whether vowel or 
consonant, we take no notice whatever, 

A’ussia by hox agressiveness j^eeks war 
will give you the required combination. 

Now, having e.xplained this, let us turn to the Puzzle. 
There, in both Senior and Junior Divisions, a short sentence 
indicates an event in British history, and in forwarding the 
answers there are three things you will please remember to 
include in your solution:— First, the date of each event; 
second, the event itself; third, the key used in making up the 
dates. In each division the same key is used throughout. 
You will no doubt find it very interesting to form keys of 
your own and puzzle your young friends, who will be equally 
interested in finding out of what letters your key is composed. 
Always remember in guessing chronograms to proceed from 
the known to the unknown, i.e.,find out first the keys used 
for the events you know ; tliat will help you to find out the 
more difficult ones. 


PUZZLE No. 6.— Senior Division. 

1. There stood English firm as oak, and here Hadrada fell. 

2. The noble bowmen poured in, arrows a perfect hail. 

3. Percy and Douglas fight, the battles are sharp, and 

Douglas is routed quite. 

4. There, masters, it’s a loyal General, indeed. 

5. This celebrated battle left us an immense province. 

6. 'Fhe merry rivals each secure vast proprietary. 

7. They were unable to acknowledge Queen, and harried 

and hunted. 

8. On thundered numerous terrible battalions. 

9. Then British laws were applied in Ireland. 

10. There was a Queen defeated, her Majesty fled uncrowned. 

11. Alas 1 this baleful deed—a king of name is murdered. 

12. 'Phrough riding in darkness he certainly hastened death. 

Junior Division. 

1. 'Ihe Parliament was in danger of rising into mid air. 

2. The Prince is united to a loving wife born in Denmark. 

3. Is it thus, then, King Henry desires the death of a priest? 

4. 'riiey built a defence from lawless Piets. 

5. Now from Germany arrive men of terrible valour. 

6. Many men gaze aghast at Italian invaders. 

7. A Briton reveals faith and dies bravely. 

8. Eow he laid all Danish foes. 

9. Then many French took flight, using ample bridle. 

10. They now cross into England, where all avoid invaders. 

11. They’re lost whilst trackless paths e.xploring. 

12. The English offer Scotland’s crown—a Scottish king 

accepts. 

N.B .—10 Consonants in each division are used for indicating 
the dates. 


C O M P E T I T I 0 N. 

Senior Divlsion.—Answer to Puzzle No. 4. 

I. Camelopard. 2. Chamois. 3. Mandrill. 4. Gorilla. 
5. Reindeer. 6. Porcupine. 7. Capromys. 8. Cercocebus. 
9. Cynogale. 10. Dendrolagus. ii. Dormouse. 12. Lemur. 

CLASS I. — Consistiiiif of tliose who h.ive gained twelve marks: — Camille 
Doucet. R. W. Buckley, ^\^ Barton, R. M. liaines, J. Robertson, M. Shaw, 

G. C. Ruegg. 

CLASS 11 .—Consisting of those who have gained eleven marks or less:— 

L. Adams, C. Adams. R. T. Byng. J. Burdon, N. Besley, L. J. Besley. G. W* 
Biirne, M. Brcftit, Borr.adaile, L. Bonnick. H. S. Bertrancl, !•'. C.. Callcott. 
Ii. Co-kl)urn, A. B. Costello, L. Craig, II, Darwall, M. Uobree, M. I)u|>uy, C. 

B. Douglas, A. French, V. F'letcher, Ii. F'ordham, A. F'ish, S. Griffith, K. 
Garfit, J. Galway, M. Harrison, K. C. Harrison, A Hamilton, Ii. Chapell- 
H'xlge, S. M, Hodgson, I. M. Hartwich, W. Ireland. Genevieve Ichcepin, 
Maud John, R. Jackson, Ii. B. Jowett, R. M. Jukes, M. Jowett W'. E. King, 
R. I*. Niolesworth, A. Law, H. Maynard, M. J. Marsh, L. Morant, F'. E. 
MacCarthy, A. Milling, J. Newman, F.. L. Brenner, M. Procter, A. Buckle, N. 
Bower, J. Paul A. Robinson, A. E. Str.ichan, E. Taylor, T. Wright, I. Waldry, 
A. Wilson. 

Junior Division.—Answer to Puzzle No. 4. 

I. Leopard. 2. Marmot, 3. Camel. 4. Musk deer. 5. 
Nycteris. 6. Lemming. 7. Wolverine. 8. Rhinoceros. 
9. Dauw. 10. Siamang. ii. Beaver. 12. Spaniel. 

CLASS I.—Consisting of those who have gained twelve marks:—E. T. 
Burton, J. C. Clarke, A. Castle, A. C. J. Horne, Mary More, II. ^Iorc, II. 
Watson. 

CLASS II.—Consisting of those who have gained eleven marks or less:— 
T. Anderson, C. L. A. Anderson, M. Abbott, S. Anst, Alice Ad.ams, Irene 
Byng, H. S. Blunt, E. J. Boyce, E. Burnc, E. Barrett, L. Bennett, T. 
Buchanan, J. J. Bates, C. Burne, J. Costello, M. T. Camwron, W. Coode, C, 
Crawford, S. T. Cameron, M. Callcott, A. J. Cockburn, J. Chapman, N. T. 
Cameron, M. Dawe, C. Douglas. E. J. Dods, A. I)obr6e, f. J. Forrester, K. 
F'ordham, W. B. F'inlayson, E. Green, H. Griffith, N. Gaskell, C. L. Ciriffith, K. 
Hodgson, E. W. Hurst, M. Heath, W. Holmes, D. Hartley, J. Hall, F*. Ireland, 

M. John, W. Johnson, H, King, M. King, J. Little, M. E. Lloyd, E. Lutwvche, 

C. Little, M. Lyne, B. Law, F'. Medlycott, li. M.iclure, C. MacCarthy. W. 
Moulton, H. li. Molesworth, G. Morris, A. Marsh, C. McPherson, C. McEvoy, 
M. Molesworth, J. Maclure, C. Metcalfe, E. Metcalfe, E. Metc.alfe, H. New¬ 
man, G. Neaiue, A. Oliver, W, Oxer, M. Oliver, E. Boi)le, R. Peters, M. J. 
Procter, C. Buckle, B. M. Peachey, E. Peachey, K. Robmson, M. Crompton 
Roberts, A. J. Solomon, V. Sharpe, E. Strachan, N. Trentham, F'. Taylor, II. 
Williams, E. Wilson. 

Prize List (Fourth Quarter). 

Senior Division. 

The following competitors each gain the full number of 
marks, and are therefore entitled to send in solutions to the 
Extra Puzzle printed below ;—S. A. Alexander, E. E. Arnold, 

H. C. Blazeby, V. Borradaile, M. Brownlee, M. Breffit, 
C. M. Ellerton, A. H. Ellerton, E. Glaholm, A. K. Hazell, 
F. MacCarthy, A. Puckle, J. Roberton, C, Stanley, K. 
Whitehead, E. Wilkinson, J. Waldry. 

Solutions to this Extra Puzzle must be received not later 
than June 8, and must be forwarded in a separate envelope, 
marked "Tie Puzzle, Senior Division.” They may, never¬ 
theless, be enclosed with ordinary solutions, so as to avoid 
extra postage. 

Junior Division. 

The following competitors each secure the full number of 
marks, and the prizes are consequently divided between 
them, each coinjDetitor being awarded books to the value of 
7s. 6d. : — Florence Foulger (13^), 6, Downs Road, I.ower 
Clapton ; Kathleen Lynch (ii) and Alice Mary Lynch (13), 
Ballyowen, South Norwood Park; Louise Peters (13A), 
Dalfington, Sussex ; Gretta Semple (135), Mercers School, 
Castle Knock, Co. Dublin; Arthur L. Solomon (13^), 13. 
Navarino Road, Hackney. 

The following competitors each gained 31 marks, and are 
therefore entitled to compete for the Bronze Medals by 
sending in answers to the E.xtra Puzzle printed below (solu¬ 
tions to this must be received on or before June 8, and the 
same regulations will apply as given for the seniors above : — 
M. Alexander, H. S. Blunt, K Barton, J. Campbell, }. 
Cashells. M. Cusse, C. Crawford. J. Galway, J. Hall, L. 
Johnstone. M. E. King, B. Law, J. Little, E. Lutwyehe, 
Mary More, C. J. Ni.x, A. Stoneham, and L. Timmanus. 

EXTRA PUZZLE, 

To which solutions are to be forwarded by those competitors 
only whose names are printed above. 

MESOSTICH. 

Proem.—A family of flat fishes. 

Lights.— I. Abundant.. 2. A kind of moulding—a claw. 
3. Found in every piece of music. 4. Obtained from the cin¬ 
chona. 5. The fourth great division of the animal kingdom. 







Questions and Answers. 
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[The Editor requests that all inquiries and replies intended for 
insertion in Little Folks should have the words “ Questions 
and Answers" written on the left-hand top corners of the 
envelopes containing^ the?n.'\ 

Prize Competitions, &c. 

Raby M. C. N.—[You can use your own discretion in 
designing the Christmas and other cards for Competition VI. 
One or more may be sent in. — E d.] 

M. Lee.— [See the answer to Snowdrop in the April 
Number of Little Folks. — Ed.] 

Shrimp. —[All the seven Special Prize Competitions close 
on the 30th of September next. — E d.] 

Literature. 

Lurline writes that the lines commencing— 

“ I could not die in flood or fight,” 

occur in the poem of “The Dead Drummer,” in the Ingoldshy 
Legends. 

Major-General writes, in answer to A Lover of 
Poetry, that the lines— 

“ Errors like straw.s on the surface flow ; 

He who would seek for pearls must dive below,” 

are to be found in John Dryden’s poem, “All for Love.” 
Answers also received from M. C. N., Toby, Gwenny, and 
Riiapsodist. 

Beta writes, in reply to F. B.’s question as to the author 
of the verses commencing — 

“ Hushed was the evening hymn,” 
that they were written by the Rev. James Drummond Burns, 
formerly minister of the Presbyterian Church at Hampstead. 
They appear in the second of two volumes of poems by him. 
Answers also received from Molly, M. L. B., Kitty Tre¬ 
velyan, Clare Avery, Toby, H. J. Warhurst, Ire¬ 
land’s Eye, M. Herbert, Countess Kate, and Iceberg. 

Games and Amusements. 

Tulip would be glad to have the rules of “The Flower 
Game.” 

Curiosity would be obliged if any of the readers of 
Little Folks can give her the rules of the game “Con¬ 
solation.” 

Work. 

Edith Fillers asks how to trace flowers on to cloth for 
working in crewels. 

Clara Denniss will be glad if some of the readers of 
Little Folks will tell her an easy stitch for an antimacassar 
in cotton. 

Douschinka would like to know how to stuff a rag doll. 
Cookery. 

Sappho writes, in answer to Brown Eyes, who asks for 


the recipe for shortbread:—“Rub i lb. of butter and 
12 oz. of finely-sifted loaf sugar into 2 lb. of flour, with 
the hand. Make it into a stiff paste with four eggs, roll 
out to double the thickness of a penny-piece, cut it into 
round or square cakes, pinch the edges, put thick slices of 
candied peel and some caraway comfits on the top, and 
bake them on iron plates in a warm oven.” Answer also 
received from Verax. 

Wilfred and Theseus ask if any of the readers of 
Little Folks can tell them how to make cocoanut chips, 
and what the cost is ? Also what kind of a fire is needed ? 

General. 

Chubby writes, in answer to Raddy Rompus, that the 
transparent covering of bon-bons consists of gelatine, whicli 
is made from the sinews, hoofs, &c., of animals. Answers 
also recived from Dou-schinka, Florence de St. John’s, 
Henbane, Bottle-nose, and Molly. 

Snowdrop asks if any of the readers of Little Folks 
can name some kind of handiwork for a boy of nine, other 
than netting, and suitable to do in a drawing-room. 

E. writes, in answer to a Willow Pattern Plate’s 
inquiry as to ornamenting jars:—“ Paint your jars all over with 
black paint; then get a sheet of small scrap pictures and 
gum them all over it, or with spaces of black between, as you 
like. Varnish greatly improves it after the pictures have 
dried on.” Answers also received from Topsy Turvey, 
Wild Briar, Hercules, Arthur C., M. Lee, Rhoderick 
Dhu, Tattie Coram, Queen of Scots, and Rosabelle. 

Canary and Three School-girls wish to know why it 
is a custom to have at Christmas a fir-tree, and at Easter, 
eggs. 

Natural History. 

With Answers hy the Editor of the “ Live Stock Journal and 
Fanciers' Gazette." 

Eva Herbert wi"' 3 to know whether dog-biscuits are 
good for a white terrier.—[Yes; for small dogs the “pet” 
dog-biscuits are the best.] 

E. K. J. would be glad to know what is the matter with 
her dog: he takes fits of coughing and loses his breath.— 
[First give a couple of compound rhubarb pills, and then 
have the following mixture prepared : — Recipe : Compound 
tincture of camphor threedrachms, Friar’sbalsam onedrachm, 
spirits of nitre two drachms, glycerine one ounce, and add suf¬ 
ficient water to make four ounces. Dose, one table-spoonful 
two or three times a day. Repeat the pills in a week, and 
keep the dog from the wet and cold.] 

A Milk Jug would like to know where she could get 
a book to tell her about breeding canaries, and what w^ork 
is the best one to buy.—[The large “Canaries and Cage 
Birds,” published by Messrs. Cassell, Fetter, Galpin, and Co.] 






































Little Folks. 


To My Readers, 



— '* 


You will not, I am sure, make a secret of your being a 
Member of The Little Folks ” Humane Society, which now 


To begin with. “An Inquisitive Visitor” will pay you 
a visit with the next Number of Little Folks, in the shape of 
a Charming Coloured Frontispiece. Don’t be afraid if 
this visitor is very inquisitive — you know how to keep secrets. 


that I begin to fear you have been flattering me. The 
Volume can, however, now speak for itself, and if any of your 
friends find fault with it, I am sure you will let me know what 
they say. But now for the New Volume. If you have been 
really pleased with the old one, I want you to be doubly pleased 
with the new. This is what I promise you. 


NOTHER Half-Yearly Volume complete. So many of you 


during its progress have written me such pleasant letters 


numbers upwards of Thirty-Three Thousand Officers and Members. Some of the Stories about 
Pets, Anecdotes, &c., contributed by yourselves, I shall commence to print in the next Number. 

Seven Special Prize Competitions have, as you all know, been arranged for this year ; and as 
these are suited to all tastes, I look forward to receiving before the 30th of September next—the 
closing day of all these Competitions—a very large number of articles of Work, Dolls, Toys, Scrap- 
Albums, (S:c. &c., so that there may be a splendid collection of gifts from you for the Little Patients 
in the Children’s Hospitals in London and the country. In the July Number a list of all these 
Competitions will appear. 

Three New Serial Stories have been prepared for the New Volume. The chief one, which is 
to be called “ The Heir of Elmdale,” and will be continued throughout the Volume, will be 
illustrated by Miss M. E. Edwards ; the second one is to be entitled “ Claimed at Last ; ” and the 
third one will be a Fairy Story. 

There will be Three New Fairy Stories (accompanied by quaint engravings) by Mr. Hartley 
Richards, Author of “ Prince Pimpernel.” 

“ Strange Pictures from Strange Lands,” abounding in exciting stories, will tell you of many 
things which you will be delighted to read about. 

“ Leaders of the Insect Kingdom,” will tell their own stories about themselves, and will 
surprise you with what they know and what they can do. 

Outdoor and Indoor Sports, Pastimes, and Occupations for Girls and Boys will be described 
under the title of “The Games and Amusements of the Month.” These will be placed before you 
by experienced writers, with novel hints and suggestions, which will add greatly to your enjoyment. 

“ In Queer Places ; and what I saw there,” will win from you many an exclamation of wonder. 

“ Some Curiosities of the Sea-shore ; and where they come from,” you will be greatly 
interested in. 

“ Little Papers for Little Art-Workers” will be a new acquisition to Little Folks. 

Humorous Pictures, by Palmer Cox, J. G. Francis, and other well-known American 
artists, will be full of originality and novelty. 

“ Scenes in the Valleys of Bible Lands will be a new series of papers for “OUR Sunday 
Afternoons.” —“ Bible Exercises and Answers ” will also be given as usual. 

“Children of all Nations: Their Homes, their Schoolrooms, their Playgrounds,” 
as well as the various well-known Departments of the Magazine—including the Prize Puzzle and 
other Competitions, the Short Stories, Poems, Music Pages, &c.— will be continued. 

And now having spoken of some of the good things that are in store for you in the New Volume, 
I cannot help thinking that many of your companions who do not already subscribe to Little Folks 
would be glad to be told all about our Magazine ; and I should like you to show this to them, and 
invite them to become Subscribers. And if any of you feel inclined to write and tell me of your 
success in persuading friends and playmates to become new readers of mine, I need hardly say I 


shall be always very glad to hear from you. 


Your very sincere Friend, 


THE EDITOR. 







A¥ INQUISITIVE VISITOR 
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LITTLE FOLKS. 


THE HEIR OF ELMDALE. 



CHAPTER I.~AT ELMDALE. 

HAT, Clive ! you 
dreaming again, 
instead of doing 
your exercises. 
You certainly are 
a dreadfully in¬ 
dolent boy; ” and 
Ethel Palmer 
stopped on her 
way to the gar¬ 
den, and, leaning 
on the sill of the 
study window, 
glanced in at her 
brother. 

“What were 
you thinking of 
when I spoke ? ” 
she continued ; “ you seemed all in the clouds.” 

“ I was thinking of a number of things you 
could not understand, Ettie, and wishing mother 
would let me go to school. How is a fellow to 
know anything if he’s got to stay at home always, 
moped up with ^ lot of girls ? Harry Bertram said 
the other day tliat you were making a milksop of 
me, and that he wouldn’t stand being always molly¬ 
coddled by his mother and sisters.” 

“ Harry Bertram is a bad, rude boy, Clive, and 
he has no right to say such things to you,” Ettie 
replied hotly. If he had a mother like ours, he 
would be glad enough to stay at home with her, 
or if he weren’t he should be ashamed of himself. 
You know quite well that we do not let you go 
to school because you are not very strong; and I’m 
sure you have everything in the world to make you 
happy and contented at home : more than any other 
boy I know, Clive.” 

“ That just shows all you know about it, Ettie,” 
Clive replied scornfully. “ Why, I can’t play 
cricket or football, or swim, or row, or do anything 
that they do at school, and I don’t like it. I tell 
you what it is, Ettie” — and his voice sank to a 


mysterious whisper—“ I mean to do something 
desperate one of these days. I’m sick of lessons 
and Elmdale, and all about it, and I mean to run 
away, go to sea, or become a gipsy or something ! 

“ Oh, Clive ! how can you say such dreadful 
things ? ” Ettie exclaimed, turning quite pale. 
“ Suppose mother heard you, it would make her 
very unhappy ; though, of course, you don’t mean 
it. Boys who really run away never say a single 
word to any one about it, but just steal out quietly 
in the middle of the night, letting themselves down 
from a window by sheets or blankets. Then, at 
the end of twenty years they come back ever so 
rich, or else die in some far foreign country, and 
leave all their vast fortunes to their favourite sisters. 
I don’t know, Clive, but that would be the best 
plan, because then Madge and I would have Elm¬ 
dale and your fortune too.” 

“ Elmdale is mine,” Clive said, feeling a little 
surprised and indignant that Ethel did not take 
his threat of running away more seriously, “ neither 
you nor Madge can have it ; and I can tell you, 
Ettie, I mean a good deal more than I say about 
going to sea.” 

“ And say a good deal more than you mean, too: 
that I’m very certain of; ” and Ettie nodded her 
head sagely. “ Why, the very idea of your running 
away is ridiculous ; and besides, we couldn’t do 
without you,” she added, with a loving smile. “ Oh ! 
here’s Mr. Sargent, and if you don’t know your 
lessons you will have a good scolding; so good 
morning; ” and Ettie took up her basket, and 
hurried away to the garden to gather some fresh 
strawberries for her mother. 

“ I don’t like lessons, I don’t care in the least 
for a private tutor, and I’m sick of staying at 
home,” Clive grumbled, “ and I will do something 
very desperate one of these days, just to show them 
I am in earnest, and not a milksop, though they 
are trying all they can to make me one. 1 wish I 
could change places with Harry Bertram.” 

“What !” Mr. Sargent exclaimed, entering the 
study at that moment, “ change places with Harry 
Bertram, the most idle, mischievous, tiresome boy 
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in the village. Tm surprised at you, Clive; if 
you knew Harry as well as I do, you would wish 
almost anything rather than change places with 
him.” 

‘^But he can go where he likes, Mr. Sargent : to 
cricket-matches and football, and do just as he 
pleases, and have lots of fun. His mother doesn’t 
mind if he stays out all day, and he has no sisters 
to trouble him; then he has no Euclid, Latin, 
or French to do, and I’m sure he’s always happy.” 

“ I’m inclined to think very differently, Clive. 
Selfish people who always want their own way, and 
only think of themselves, never are quite happy, 
1 think, and I know he possesses a rare faculty 
for making other people miserable. FI is mother 
told me a little while ago that when he went out in 
the morning she never felt sure how Harry would 
return, or if he means to return at all; that can’t 
be a very pleasant state of things, can it? Now 
then, my boy, for the Latin ! ” 

‘‘ I don’t know it, Mr. Sargent, I couldn’t do it— 
and—and I have not done my French either, or 
my proposition. I do dislike lessons ! ” 

Very well, then ; put the books aside, and we’ll 
have a holiday this morning,” Mr. Sargent replied 
pleasantly. Suppose we have Selim and Bustle 
out, and go for a canter ? I never want you to do 
lessons when you really feel you canH do them. 
Suppose we ride over to Greathampton, and order 
some racquets, balls, and nets, and get up a game 
of lawn tennis : the girls would enjoy it thoroughly ; 
then if we go round by the old road we might get 
back just in time for luncheon.” 

Clive jumped up with alacrity to order the horse 
and pony, and in a very short time they were at the 
door. 

“ You are very kind to me, Mr. Sargent,” he said, 
after a few minute’s shy hesitation. “ I dare say I 
could have learned my lessons if I tried, but some¬ 
how I felt cross and disagreeable, and didn’t want 
to. It’s good of you not to be angry or impatient 
with me.” 

“ I wish to make learning a pleasure to you, Clive, 
not a task or a trouble ; and perhaps you will make 
up for this morning’s idleness by being doubly 
industrious to-morrow, and we can get through the 
French verbs on the way, you know.” 

“ All right, Mr. Sargent ; I don’t mind doing my 
lessons that way in the least,” Clive replied, and 
soon they were trotting gaily down the avenue, the 
desperate threats and morose reflections of half 
an hour before entirely forgotten. 

Mr. Sargent was trying a method of his own with 
Clive Palmer, and so far it had worked fairly well. 
Several tutors had come to Elmdale, and gone away 
in sheer despair, finding it perfectly impossible to 


manage the wilful, indolent, fractious boy, whose 
physical health rendered him unfit for severe 
punishment, and whose naturally hot temper and 
imperious disposition were fostered by extreme 
indulgence and most injudicious kindness. Every 
one had spoiled, petted, and given way to Clive, from 
his very birth. He lost his father while a mere baby, 
and shortly afterwards his only brother died, from the 
effects of an accident he met with at a public school. 
From the time he had been able to understand any¬ 
thing it had been impressed upon him that he was 
heir of Elmdale, and would one day be a very rich 
man; the servants spoke of him as the young master, 
and flattered him continually, so that he had a 
rather exaggerated idea of his own dignity and 
importance, at which his sisters often laughed. 
Owing to the sad death of his brother and his very 
delicate health, his mother resolved Clive should be 
educated at home; but his peculiar disposition 
made that a matter of great difficulty. At the time 
this story opens he was just thirteen—a slender lad, 
with a delicate chest and slightly round shoulders, 
long, silky, fair hair, like a girl’s, deep violet eyes, 
and delicate regular features. He was always pic¬ 
turesquely dressed, and being pale and slight, looked 
no more than ten or eleven. He was not a very clever 
boy, but he was passionately fond of reading, and 
always wished to imitate the daring adventures of 
the heroes of his story-books ; but it was only in 
theory, for he was really very timid and nervous, 
and not in the least likely to do anything very 
desperate, for lack of physical strength and courage. 
Ethel, his elder sister, loved Clive dearly, and was 
always very patient and gentle, and tolerant of his 
faults. It was Ethel’s nature to be gentle and 
tolerant towards everybody ; but Madge, just a year 
younger, teased Clive at every possible opportunity. 
She laughed at his long silky hair and slender white 
hands, while her own short crisp curls were the 
shade of a chestnut, and her firm hands brown as 
berries; called him a boy out of a picture-book; 
then, when she had tormented him to tears, 
wept herself, and made profuse and humble 
apologies. She was a great, strong, daring girl, 
who did not seem to know what fear was, and 
brimful of mischief; while Ethel was grave and 
quiet, with the very sweetest temper in the world. 

All three children were passionately attached to 
their mother, who was an invalid, and seldom left 
her couch; and it was well that it was so, for it was 
their love for her alone that kept them within any 
reasonable bounds, as they were sadly indulged in 
everything, and did pretty much as they liked. 
Except in the one matter of going to school, Clive 
always had his own way; and it was just the same 
with Ettie and Madge: a governess came up from 
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the village, and taught them for two hours every 
morning, but without improving them very much. 
Ethel was fairly industrious and painstaking, but 
not a bit clever; Madge could learn anything without 
much trouble, but would learn nothing, except when 
she took it into her head. 

Mrs. Roberts, the vicar’s wife, frequently begged 
Mrs. Palmer to send her girls to a good school, or 
else have a competent resident governess for them, 
as ihe resources of a little country place like 
Ashburn were very limited, the only available 
teacher being the village schoolmistress, and Miss 
Sanderson, the daughter of the late doctor, who was 
supposed to be clever at French and music, but in 
reality knew very little about either. However, 
she was the most competent person the village 
afforded; and even had there been any one else, Mrs. 
Palmer would scarcely have had the resolution to 
send poor Miss Sanderson away, she being so sorely 
in need of employment. A resident governess did 
not seem any more desirable than a resident tutor. 
“ It would spoil our home circle, and be more or less 
a restraint upon us all,” Mrs. Palmer replied, when 
Mrs. Roberts pointed out the necessity of better 
instruction for the girls as they grew up. “ Indeed, I 
don’t think we could bear it: we are so very, very 
happy as we are.” 

When the matter was mentioned in the presence 
of the children, there was an open clamour of 
disapproval. 

“Governess, indeed!” Madge, who was generally 
spokeswoman on such occasions, cried indignantly. 
“We don’t want a governess to be packing us off to 
bed just when we want to sit up, and making us go 
out when we want to stay in: that would never do, 
mother dear, so please don’t get her, for we would be 
forced to send the poor thing to Coventry before a 
week; besides, we are happy enough as we are,” with 
a loving glance at her mother, “and we will try more 
than ever to do just what you tell us.” 

That was it : they were so happy and contented 
at Elmdale, that Mrs. Palmer had not the courage 
to make a change, even while acknowledging the 
great necessity for better instruction for the girls. 
She knew nothing of Clive’s desperate resolves and 
melancholy, discontented meditations, which was 
very fortunate, for they would have caused her 
serious sorrow and anxiety. He had scarcely any 
idea of how intensely his mother loved him, how 
constant was her solicitude for him, and how she 
was never weary of planning to give him pleasure. 
He took her love and care almost as a matter of 
course, just as he took Ettie’s devotion, regarding 
them as his due. It was only when Madge spoke her 
mind plainly that he felt at all sensible of the con¬ 
sideration lavished on him, and then, boy-like, he 


seemed to resent it.* Plowever, it was a real 
comfort to his mother to have secured such a very 
desirable tutor. Mr. Sargent was a very clever 
man, a graduate of Oxford, who, while studying 
for an Indian appointment, overworked himself, 
and had a severe fit of illness. He came to stay 
with some friends at Ashburn to recruit his health, 
and as it would be a year before there would be 
another examination, he resolved to stay in the 
country, as it was cheaper than living in London, 
and he could pursue his duties just as well, thanks 
to the libraries at the Vicarage and Elmdale; 
then, somehow it was suggested he should take 
charge of Clive’s education, and the result for the 
three months he had been with him was satis¬ 
factory. Sometimes he gave the girls a lesson in 
drawing, or touched up their French, and even 
offered to teach them German, and he would join 
them occasionally of an evening, and sing, and play, 
and make himself so generally agreeable, that they 
all often wondered what they did before he came, 
still more what they would do when he went away. 
No one ever managed Clive so well, for Mr. 
Sargent, though kind, gentle, and indulgent, was 
very firm, and always kept his word to the very 
letter ; and Clive knew that though he might say 
right out, “ I haven’t done my lessons,” there 
would be no use at all pretending he had done 
them if he hadn’t. From the very first he felt that. 

When Ettie returned from the garden with 
a leaf of the finest strawberries she could find for 
her mother, she saw her brother and his tutor 
riding down the avenue together, and she couldn’t 
help wondering how Clive could be so absurd as 
to talk of running away, with such kind, indulgent 
friends, and such a beautiful home as Elmdale. 

It certainly was a pretty place : the house, an 
old, quaint, many-gabled, red brick building, 
covered with vines, roses, and creepers, nestled 
in a pleasant valley, with magnificent old elms 
shutting it in on either side. The drawing-room 
windows on one side opened on a flower-garden, 
ablaze with summer bloom ; the dining-room, on 
the other side, looked out on a smooth, well-rolled 
lawn, where Mr. Sargent proposed to play tennis ; 
then there was the study, sacred to lessons, and 
her mother’s own sitting-room, with its big bow 
window fronting the south—altogether, a pleasant, 
roomy, comfortable residence, with wide halls 
and staircase, and cosy odd little nooks at every 
turn. The grounds were just large enough to 
give a sense of space and freedom, and there 
was a glorious orchard and kitchen-garden at the 
back. On the other side of the road, drawn in 
modestly amongst holly and laurustinus, stood the 
Vicarage, and the village of Ashburn was about 
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half a mile away, down in the hollow. Mrs. Palmer’s 
establishment was not a very extensive one. It 
consisted of three maids who had grown old in 
her service, and Matt Burns, groom, coachman, 
gardener, and general factotum, supposed to have 
complete control of everything on the premises, 
and of whom, if the truth must be told, they all 
stood just a little in awe. 

While Ettie was watching the figures of Clive 
and Mr. Sargent disappear in the distance, Davie, 
the postman, came up the avenue, and she ran to 
meet him. Letters did not reach Ashburn till eleven 
o’clock, and on some days they were later still, as 
on that morning. Davie had quite a heavy budget 
for Elmdale, and amongst them was one very 
limp, and at the same time heavy, with a great 
many foreign stamps and postmarks, and altogether 
very different from the usual contents of the letter- 
bag. Ettie felt just a little curious concerning it; 
but she knew her mother always liked to read her 
letters alone, so she brought them to her, and 
placing the strawberries beside her, went into the 
drawing-room to practise, and remained there till 
the luncheon-bell rang. 


CHAPTER II.—THE LETTER FROM INDIA. 

LIVE and Mr. Sargent returned 
from Greathampton in high 
spirits ; they had enjoyed their 
nde very much, procured the 
tennis apparatus, and meant to 
mark out the ground directly 
after luncheon. However, as soon as they rose 
from the table Mrs. Palmer requested Mr. Sargent 
to go with her to her own sitting-room, as she had 

something of importance to consult with him 

about. 

Clive looked surprised, and was inclined to be 
very cross and disagreeable. 

‘‘ It’s too bad ! ” he grumbled aloud. ‘‘ I did so 
want to begin Jpnnis at once,” 

“ What a selfish boy you are ! ” Madge cried ; 
“ you want everything your own way all the time. 
I should like to shake you. Just fancy having a 
holiday all the morning, and going to Greathampton, 
and now wanting one this afternoon. It is unreason¬ 
able ! ” 

“ That’s nothing to do with you, Madge,” Clive 
retorted, with his grand air. “ I can have a holiday 
whenever 1 like ; and when Pm bigger I’ll have 
holidays always, and do just what I want to.” 

Fm sure I hope not, Clive : it would be too 
selfish of you not to think of other people some¬ 
times,” Ettie said gently. I think the greatest 
pleasure of being grown up is that then we can do 


lots of things for those we love, in return for all 
they did for us while we were children.” 

‘‘ Come, and let us take the dogs for a run ; they 
have not been out to-day,” Madge interrupted. 
She did not like anything even faintly resembling a 
lecture, and got out of reach of it as quickly as 
ever she could, generally by running away, and in a 
few moments she was flying across the lawn, with 
Snap and Quiz, two wise, wiry little terriers at her 
side. Ettie followed more leisurely with Boss, the 
big Newfoundland, looking with wistful, serious eyes 
into her face ; and Clive came last, lingering and 
loitering outside the window of his mother’s sitting- 
room, wondering, with a discontented face, what she 
could possibly have to say to Mr. Sargent — just at 
the time he happened to want him, too. Besides, it 
was so seldom any subject was discussed at Elm- 
dale, except in general family conclave, when they 
all offered their opinions freely, that it set the 
children wondering. Clive thought uneasily that 
it might have something to do with his threat of 
running away. Perhaps Ettie told mother. But 
she stoutly declared she did not, and would not 
tell anything on Clive for the world ; but she con¬ 
fessed she was curious, too. Madge, however, 
never troubled her pretty rough head about any¬ 
thing, once it was over, so she did not give the 
matter a second thought. Mrs. Palmer meantime 
was sitting on the couch, with the limp foreign 
letter in her hand, and a look of perplexity on her 
face. 

“ I can’t quite understand it yet, Mr. Sargent,” 
she said thoughtfully. ‘‘We all thought Humphrey 
Palmer dead years and years ago. He ran away 
from home when a very young man, and the vessel 
he sailed in was reported lost; he never claimed 
his inheritance, though he was repeatedly ad¬ 
vertised for; then, of course, it all came to his 
brother William, my late husband. Now he 
writes as if he thought William still alive, and 
asks us to take charge of his only son just for a 
few years, till he can wind up his business affairs? 
and come home to end his days in England. 

“ ‘ The poor boy has recently lost his mother,^ 
the letter says. ‘ During her lifetime she would 
never consent to his coming to England; she could 
not be parted from him, and would not leave me to 
accompany, him.’ I can understand that,” Mrs. 
Palmer said, her eyes filling with tears; “ ‘and now,’ ” 
she continued reading, “ ‘ poor King is so weak and 
delicate, that the doctor says he will not survive 
another summer in India, and as he is the last of 
all my flock that the fierce sun of this trying 
climate has spared me, I must send him home, 
though it is a terrible wrench to part from him. 
Of course I have no one to send him to but you. 
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dear brother, and I hope you will be good to him, 
poor lad, for he will be sadly alone. I will, how¬ 
ever, follow him to England in a year or two, at 
the most, and I trust the pure bracing air of Elm- 
dale and the loving care of his father’s kindred 
may have done much to physically strengthen and 
mentally console him for his double loss. I am 
a wealthy man, and can afford to pay liberally 
for my soiVs education, but if my only brothers 
heart is as loyal 
to me as mine 
is to him, he will 
love my boy for 
his own sake, 
and cherish him 
for mine.’ ” 

Then the letter 
went on to give 
details of King’s 
coming, the ves¬ 
sel he would sail 
in, the date she 
might be ex¬ 
pected to arrive 
in Southampton, 
and concluded 
with an earnest 
hope that Mr. 

Palmer would 
meet and wel¬ 
come him to 
England. “ ‘ He 
will be no stran¬ 
ger to Elmdale, 

William; he has 
heard of it many 
a time, and will 
know by instinct 
all the dear old 
haunts you and 
I visited to¬ 
gether so long 
ago ; but pray be careful of him, and remember 
how our Indian climate has tried him.’” 

“What am I to do, Mr. Sargent?^’ Mrs. Palmer 
asked, when she had finished reading the long 
letter. “ The Carthage will be due at Southampton 
in three days, and I do not feel in the least able to 
undertake such a journey. Poor child ! some one 
must meet him.” 

“ I’ll go, with pleasure,” Mr. Sargent said. “ Some 
one must be there to welcome the poor little stranger 
to England. Does his father mention his age, Mrs. 
Palmer ? ” 

“Just turned thirteen : the same age as Clive. 
I wonder how his being here will affect my boy 


“ Very beneficially, I have no doubt. It’s just 
the thing for Clive : he will have a companion and 
a rival, and both will do him very much good. 
The truth is that he’s too much with the girls at 
present, and fancies he’s becoming a milksop.” 

“ Poor Clive ! I wonder ” — and then Mrs. Palmer 
stopped suddenly, and passed her hand across 
her forehead—“ I wonder whether Kingsford’s 
coming here will be really good for Clive 

“ Let us hope 
and trust so, 
Mrs. Palmer,and 
make the best 
of what is really 
inevitable, for of 
course he must 
come here.” And 
then it was de¬ 
cided that on 
the following day 
Mr. Sargent was 
to go to South¬ 
ampton to await 
the arrival of 
the Carthage^ 
and telegrajdi 
when he would 
be back. 

That evening 
Mrs. Palmer 
wrote two let¬ 
ters: one to the 
family lawyer, 
Mr. Lucie, en¬ 
closing the letter 
from India ; and 
one to her bro¬ 
ther, Sir George 
Acton, a London 
merchant, and 
Clive’s guardian, 
telling him the 
strange news she had received, and asking how 
much she should tell Clive of the circumstances. 

“ Merely that his cousin is coming,” came the 
answer back by telegram from both. “No need for 
anything more till Humphrey Palmer returns from 
India.” 


CHAPTER III.—CLIVE HEARS THE NEWS. 
^^T^FTER breakfast the next morning Mrs. 

Palmer told the children of, the expected 
visitor at Elmdale, and explained to them 
as clearly as possible how it was that they had 
never even heard of the existence of this cousin 
before. “ His father, your uncle Humphrey, 
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was your dear papa’s only brother, but he left 
home very young, and the vessel he sailed in 
was lost. So we all believed him dead these many, 
many years. Now we find he is alive, and he asks us 
to take care of his son for a year or two, till he returns 
home from India. Though you have never heard of 
your cousin, my darlings, that’s no reason why you 
should not love him dearly, and welcome him with 
all your hearts : just think of it,” and Mrs. Palmer’s 
eyes filled with tears, he has lost his mother, been 
separated from his father, and has no brothers, sis¬ 
ters, or friends in England. Poor little Kingsford! 1 
do hope you will all try to make him happy.” 

Why, of course, mother, we would welcome a 
stranger, much more our cousin, who was so 
forlorn and friendless,” Ethel replied promptly. 
‘‘ Poor little fellow! how strange this place will seem 
to him after living all his life in India.” 

‘‘I shan’t snub him,” Madge cried. ‘Mt would 
be mean.” 

Is he coming to live here, to stay all the time, 
mother } ” Clive asked. 

Until his father comes from India, dear. Are 
you not glad, Clive, to have a real cousin and a 
boy of your own age for a companion and play¬ 
fellow? Tell me, darling, are you not glad your 
Cousin King is coming to Elmdale?” and his 
mother drew him closer to her, and stroked his fair 
silky hair tenderly. 

But Clive was silent; neither would he look 
up, and meet his mother’s questioning glance. At 
last he burst into a passionate fit of weeping, 
refusing either to explain the reason of his distress 
or be comforted. 

Mrs. Palmer was thoroughly frightened, and after 
exhausting every method of soothing him, was about 
to send for the doctor, believing him to be seriously 
ill, when his passion having worn itself out, he fell 
asleep on the sofa. 

When he awoke it was afternoon, and Ettie was 
sitting beside him, having carefully pulled down the 
blinds, and covered him with a rug. 

Clive, darling, what’s the matter ?” she whispered, 
laying her cheek against his. “Tell me, dear; we are 
all so unhappy and so frightened about you. Are 
you ill ? ” 

“ My head aches,” was the rather sullen reply. 
“ Let me alone, Ettie.” 

“ I can’t do that, darling; and I’m sure it’s some¬ 
thing more than a headache, and poor mother is so 
worried. Do tell me all about it, Clive,” Ettie 
whispered caressingly. 

“ I don’t want my cousin to come to live here,’’ 
Clive burst out passionately. “ I don’t like it, Ettie, 
and I will not have it, there! I’ll run away, as my 
Uncle Humphrey did. You just see if I don’t.” 


“ But why, Clive ? what possible reason can you 
have for not wanting Cousin King to come ? ” Ettie 
asked, in amazement. “ Madge and I are longing to 
see him ; and it doesn’t seem kind or good-natured 
of you, to say the least of it.” 

“ I don’t care, I don’t want him here,” was the 
sullen reply, and more than that Clive would not 
say, in spite of Ettie’s arguments and entreaties. 

“ I dare say Clive is jealous,” Madge said, in her 
off-hand way. “ Pie’s afraid our Indian cousin will 
be cleverer or nicer than himself; and I’m sure it 
will be easy for him to be a better temper. 
Pretty pleasant you will make it for the poor boy if 
you don’t behave better when he comes. But it’s 
some comfort, that I can make up to him for 
your want of politeness, and I dare say he will not 
mind very much.” 

I “ It’s my house, and he shall have to mind ! ” 

I Clive cried, with flashing eyes. “ Every one must 
mind me! ” 

“Yoil great, silly boy! ” Madge laughed; “ how can 
you talk such nonsense? You know very well this is 
mother’s house, and you haven’t a bit more right to 
it than Ethel or I. I’m ashamed of you, Clive,” she 
added scornfully. 

“It is certainly absurd to talk like that,” Ettie 
said gravely; “ and I’m sure, Clive, whether it’s your 
house or not, you should not refuse a hearty 
welcome to your only cousin.” 

For answer Clive buried his face in the cushions 
of the sofa, and sobbed again. Mr. Sargent was 
the only person who could manage him when he got 
into one of his fractious moods, and Mr. Sargent had 
started for Southampton to meet the Cai'thage — 
another circumstance Clive bitterly resented. It 
was mere waste of time to reason with him, and 
Ettie’s caresses and Madge’s reproaches were 
equally thrown away. 

At last he made himself so ill that he had to be 
sent to bed, and Jael, the eldest of Mrs. Palmer’s 
i maids, spent half the night putting wet bandages on 
! his head and giving him cooling drinks, and in the 
i morning the doctor was sent for. “ A bad nervous 
' headache,” he said, laying his hand on the throbbing 
temples, and feeling the hot feverish hand. “ Keep 
him very cool and quiet for a day or two, Jael, and 
do not let anything excite him.” Doctor Johnston 
had known the children ever since they were babies, 
and was well acquainted with Clive’s nervous 
temperament; so he fancied that, as usual, a day’s 
nursing would set him right. But at the end of 
two days his head still ached, and his heart was 
still hardened against the coming of his Cousin 
Kingsford; until at last his mother, more sternly than 
she had ever spoken to him before, assured him 
that Kingsford’s coming was inevitable, and that. 
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once for all, he had better reconcile his mind 
to it. 

After that he offered no further open opposition, 
but in his heart he felt just the same; and Ettie, who 
watched him closely, and thought over the matter 
continually, came to the conclusion that there was 
some reason beside mere wilfulness and jealousy 
for Clivers anger — some secret cause, which he would 
not confess, and she resolved to find it out, if 
possible, before Kingsford’s arrival at Elmdale. 


IV.—kingsford’s welcome. 

E may sit up, mother, may we not ?” 
Madge Palmer cried, on the 
evening of the fourth day after 
Mr. Sargent had set out to meet 
the Carthage. ‘‘Twelve o’clock 
is not so very late ; and then, you 
know, they may be here sooner.” 

“And, on the other hand, they may be later,” 
Mrs. Palmer replied. “ I think, my darlings, you 
had better go to bed, and wait till morning to make 
the acquaintance of your cousin.” 

“ Oh, mother ! no, please,” Ettie and Madge 
cried in chorus ; and even Clive, looking moodily 
out of the window, declared there would be no use 
in going to bed, as of course they wouldn’t be able 
to sleep. 

“We should only lie there listening all the 
time for the sound of the wheels,” Madge said ; 
“ and Matt will drive so slowly up the avenue if 
he fancies there’s no one waiting for him ; besides, 
how much nicer it will be to have the door open, 
and us all ready to rush out and welcome Cousin 
King! Oh, I do hope he’ll be nice, and then 
we’ll make him ‘ King of the Castle ! ’ So look out, 
Clive ! ” 

“Don’t, Madge,” Ettie said gently; “you’re 
always teasing Clive. Let him alone.” 

“ He’s always snubbing me,” Madge replied good- 
humouredly, “and I don’t mind a bit. I’m going 
to get some flowers for Cousin King’s room — real 
English flowers, roses, and carnations, and ver¬ 
bena ; ” and Madcap Madge was out of the window 
of the morning-room in a moment, scampering 
wildly through the llower-beds. 

Clive and Ettie exchanged meaning glances. 
During the days that had passed they had become, 
very close friends, and were constantly together, 
while Madge somehow felt herself just a little out 
in the cold; certainly, on her rested all the responsi¬ 
bility of talking about Cousin King. Clive never 
mentioned him at all, and Ettie was much more 
silent and undemonstrative than she had been at 
first. Mrs. Palmer, looking on, silently concluded 


that Ettie was only trying to soothe and reconcile 
her brother, feeling that she would be the very 
first to warmly welcome the stranger. It was 
Madge, however, who kept him constantly in their 
minds, asking all sorts of questions and proposing 
all sorts of plans for his entertainment and comfort. 
There had been a telegram that afternoon from 
Mr. Sargent, saying that the Cay'thage had safely 
arrived, and that he a.nd his charge would reach 
Greathampton about eleven that evening, where 
he hoped to find a carriage awaiting them ; and 
then arose the discussion as to the children sitting 
up. Clive’s remark about the impossibility of 
sleeping under such exciting circumstances settled 
it ; then another happy thought struck Madge. 

“ Let’s have supper, mother. If we stay up till 
twelve, we shall be hungry ; and I’m certain Mr. 
Sargent and King will want something to eat ; ” so 
Judith, Jael’s sister, who 'was the cook, was sum¬ 
moned, and the result was that a wonderful array 
of good things found their way to the dining-room. 

Madge was very busy. It was she who gathered 
the huge basket of delicious strawberries that stood 
on the centre of the table, filled all the vases with 
fresh flowers, insisted on having fresh tall candles 
in the silver candelabra, and finally dragged Ettie 
and Clive round to take a last look, and see if 
everything was all right. 

“Isn’t it nice.^ just like a birthday,” she said, 
with a keen appreciation of the macaroons, jellies, 
and creams on the table. “ I am glad I thought of 
having supper ready.” 

“ I dare say Kingsford will want to go straight off 
to bed,” Ettie said, a little impatiently, “ and then 
you will have had all your trouble for nothing, 
Madge.” 

“No matter,” Madge replied cheerfully; “ it all 
looks bright and pleasant, and just as if we were 
expecting him;” then she pulled up the blinds 
to the top, that the cheery glow of light from the 
dining-room windows might greet King on his 
arrival, and that he might catch a glimpse of the 
supper-table, with its snowy damask, gleaming crys¬ 
tal and silver, and glowing flowers and fruit. 

“ I should think King will like Elmdale,” Madge 
remarked presently, with a critical glance all round. 
“ 1 don’t suppose they have anything half so pretty 
in India, have they, Clive?” 

“ I don’t know anything about India,” was the 
careless reply. “ I don’t see what you want to 
make such a fuss for, Madge.” 

“ Of course not; though Ettie might fuss over 
your high mightiness for ever, and you wouldn’t be 
in the least surprised,” cried Madge, whose nature 
it was to speak her mind at all times. “ You know, 
Clive, you often said wc spoiled you, and you should 
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be glad that we have a prospect of some one else 
to molly-coddle, as you call it. King is delicate, 
and he won’t mind being petted. It’s a comfort to 
know that you will not have it all your own way in 
future.” 

“ Do be quiet, Madge. Why shouldn’t Clive 
have it all his own way ? ” Ettie asked very sharply. 


brother’s, and at that moment the carriage drove 
up to the door. 

Madge was down the steps in a moment,and thrust 
her brown head into the open window. 

“ Welcome to Elmdale, Cousin King ! she cried, 
seizing him by the hand, and then glancing round? 
as if expecting Ettie and Clive at her elbow. For 2, 



“ ‘ WELCOME TO ELMDALE, COUSIN KING,’ SHE CRIED. 


Because we shall have some one else to order us 
about, and play with us,” Madge laughed. “When 
Clive gets disagreeable, we can turn to King. Hark ! 
I hear wheels ; that must be the carriage. Come 
along, Ettie.” 

All three children rushed into the hall, Clive’s 
curiosity for the moment getting the better of his 
meditated reserve, and Madge flung the door wide 
open. 

Mrs. Palmer joined Ettie and Clive, and stood 
with her hand on Clive’s shoulder beside the 
drawing-room door. Ettie was very pale, and 
glanced uneasily from her mother’s face to her 


moment a shadow passed over her face as she saw 
that neither of them had followed her, then she led 
him up the steps and into the hall. 

‘‘ Welcome, my dear boy, to England,” Mrs. 
Palmer said, kissing him affectionately. “ I hope 
you will be very happy here at Elmdale. This is 
your cousin Clive, and this is Ethel.” 

Both came forward and kissed him: Clive 
coldly, Ethel warmly, but with her eyes full of 
tears. 

King glanced from one to the other, with a smile. 
“ Thank you all so much,” he said, in a clear sweet 
voice. “ This seems like coming home ; ” then he 
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turned almost involuntarily to Madge, who still 
stood by his side. “ You are my youngest cousin, 
Madeline. Mr. Sargent has told me about you all.^’ 

“Yes, I’m Madge. Cousin King, come and have 
some supper : you must be dreadfully tired and 
hungry; ” and that happy suggestion broke what 
seemed like the beginnii^g of an awkward silence. 

“ You are not like your father’s family, King,” Mrs. 
Palmer said, as she glanced at the boy seated by 
her side at the supper-table. “ You are not a bit 
like your cousin Clive.” 

“No, aunt; •’ and both lads looked at each other 
steadily across the table, for a moment. “ I think 
I am rather like my mother.” 

“ She must have been a pretty mother,” Madge 
said, staring at her cousin ; then they all laughed 
heartily, for the natural inference was that King 
was a “ pretty ” boy. 

He certainly had a beautiful face, with small 
delicate features, great soft brown eyes, with long 
lashes, and dark hair that curled close to his head. 
He was very thin, and fragile-looking, and pale, in 
spite of his sunburnt skin, but he was fully a 
head taller than Clive, and straight as an arrow. 


though it seemed as if a good breath of air would 
blow him away. Then his voice was so sweet 
and soft, with just the faintest foreign accent, and 
he had a pleasant, though rather serious, smile. 

That Cousin King was shy was very evident; 
that he was very much fatigued with his long 
journey, and very sleepy, was still more plainly to 
be seen ; so as soon as he.had eaten some supper 
Mrs. Palmer stood up, and took him kindly by the 
hand. 

“ You must be very weary, dear; say good night to 
your cousins, and let me show you to your room ; ” 
and King stood up with a bright smile, bade them 
all good night in his slow, polite, rather old- 
fashioned way, and his last look and his last smile 
were for Madge, as he followed his aunt upstairs. 

“ My dear King, I hope you will be happy with 
us. I hope you will learn to love us all, and soon 
feel quite at home,” Mrs. Palmer said as she kissed 
him good night. 

“Thank you, aunt. I love you all very much 
already,” he replied, looking up gratefully. “ You 
have given me a warm welcome, and I could not 
help feeling quite at home at Elmdale, if I tried.” 


{To be continued.) 






^’VE lost my boat !” 

Sobbed little Hugh, 

“ The waves that came 
Did wet me through, 


THE LOST BOAT. 

“ Dry your tears up. 

Little Hugh, 

Here’s another 
Boat for you.” 

Like the sunshine 
After rain, 


Little Hugh 

Looks bright again. 

Now the fleet 
Is all afloat ; 

The race is won 

By Hugh’s new boat. 



“ And sweep my boat 
Away to sea. 

And there is no more 
F un for me ! ” 

Busy fingers 
Ply their trade ; 
Soon a vessel 
Trim is made. 


d:.L. 
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THE GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


JULY. 


S PRING, Summer, 
Autumn, Winter 
—every season in 
its turn brings with 
it its appropriate 
games and amuse¬ 
ments, its indoor 
pastimes or its out¬ 
door sports and ex¬ 
ercises. To mention 
them all, even by 
name only, would be 
no light undertaking, 
while to explain them 
all in the pages of a 
Magazine is quite impossible. Neither, indeed, is it 
at all necessary to do so, for with most of the games 
of the month all little folk are fairly well ac¬ 
quainted, and if they are ever in doubt as to 
the rules and regulations of any one of them, they 
can always turn to such an undoubted authority as 
“The Book of Sports and Pastimes.” But there 
are many useful hints and suggestions in connec¬ 
tion with most games and exercises which are 
gained by individual practice alone, and which are 
not to be found in any book. These it is proposed 
to gather together each month for the benefit of all 
who may read Little Folks Magazine. From 
time to time, too, new sports and amusements are 
introduced into our country, and whenever such is 
the case, a full description will be given, and all 
the most important rules will be printed. But 
beyond this, it is hoped that very many new 
Summer and Winter games, and new varieties of 
old games, may be invented and explained lor the 
first time in these pages, so that “ The Games and 
Amusements of the Month” may each month be 
looked for with eager interest; and the Editor will 
always be glad to receive from his readers or their 
friends suggestions of every kind likely to promote 
the success of this new department of the Magazine. 

First and foremost among the out-door sports 
for July stands Lawn Tennis—that healthful game 
which is so popular because it is one of the very 
few which can be played by boys and girls together. 
Now Lawn Tennis is usually played by two, three, 
or four players, and the recognised rules do not 
provide for a larger number. But how often does 
it happen that there are six players on the ground, 
all anxious to play, but two are obliged to stand 
out and wait their turn while the others decide a 



set! And yet, although it is not strict Lawn Tennis, 
there is an easy way out of the difficulty, by 
which all the aspirants can play at once—three on 
either side. In the accompanying diagram of a 
Lawn Tennis Court, marked out for the four-handed 
game, the server would stand between A and i, 
while his partner would take up his position some¬ 
where about F. Now for the six-handed game let 
the first player serve from the usual position, while 
his partners stand at about K and B respectively, 
the player at K being careful to keep out of the 
server’s line. In the same way let the three players 
on the other side stand at H, L, and c, or there¬ 
abouts. The serving may be managed in either of 
two ways : the players at A and B, and their op¬ 
ponents in similar positions, may take it in turn to 
serve, to the exclusion altogether of the centre 
players; or the turns may be arranged as follows :— 


First Game. 

A serves with B and K in positions shown. 

Third 

B 

, A in b’s place. 

Fifth „ 

K 

, A in k’s place. 

Seventh ,, 

A , 

,, B and K in positions shown. 

Ninth „ 

, 

, A in b's place. 

Eleventh,, 

K 

, A in k’s place. 


Of course the three players on the other side would 



change places in a similar manner for the second, 
fourth, sixth, eighth, and tenth games of the set. 
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At Lawn Tennis, as at other games, it must often 
happen that two opponents are not evenly matched, 
and that the better player must endeavour to 
equalise matters. This he does by giving certain 
advantages or “ odds,*’ which are known technically 
as a bisque (or bisques), half-fifteen, fifteen, half¬ 
thirty, thirty, half-forty, forty, half-court; and as 
these terms are not very generally understood, a 
short explanation of them may be of service. A bisque 
is one stroke (or score), which may be claimed by 
the receiver of the odds at any time during a set, 
with two exceptions : it may not be taken after the 
service has been delivered, neither may it be taken 
by the Server after a fault, although the Striker-out 
may then claim it. One or more bisques may be 
given in augmentation or diminution of other odds. 
Half-Jifieen is one stroke given at the beginning of 
the second and every subsequent alternate game of 
a set. Fifteefi is one stroke given at the beginning 
of every game of a set. Half-thh'ty is one stroke 
given at the beginning of the first game, two 
strokes at the beginning of the second game, and 
so on alternately in all the subsequent games of a 
set. Thirty is two strokes given at the beginning 
of every game of a set. Half-fo7'ty is two strokes 
given at the beginning of the first game, three 
strokes at the beginning of the second game, and 
so on alternately in all the subsequent games of a 
set. Forty is three strokes given at the beginning 
of every game of a set. Half-coH7't : the players 
having agreed into which Court the giver of the 
odds shall play, the latter loses a stroke if the ball, 
returned by him, drop outside that court. 

In July Cricket is at its zenith, and the records 
of great matches prove, amongst other things, how 
important it is that players should be able to 

catch ” a ball, when the opportunity offers. A 
little time, therefore, may be well spent in prac¬ 
tising “ catches,” but this fact should always be 
borne in mind : A ball thrown by the hand is a 
very different thing from a ball hit by the bat ; in the 
first case you may have a simple catch, while in the 
second case there will be a lot of spin on the ball, 
and it will wriggle out of your hands before you 
know it. Practise catches, therefore, off the bat as 
much as possible ; you will then always look out 
for the spin, and grip the ball tightly. 

The Midsummer holidays bring to many a trip 
to the seaside, but even at the seaside time some¬ 
times hangs a little heavy. Few seaside resorts 
are over well provided with grass lawns for Tennis 
or Croquet, but where the sea is kind enough to 
provide hard firm sands this does not much matter. 


Many and many a good game of Tennis, or Badmin¬ 
ton, or Croquet, or Bowls may be played on the 
hard sand, from which the sea has recently re¬ 
ceded. And what a splendid Archery-ground the 
sea-shore makes ! Intending visitors to the sea 
will often do well to remember this, and may be 
wise to carry a little extra luggage in the shape of 
racquets, or bows and arrows. 

But apart from this there should be no lack of 
amusements at the seaside. Rowing and Sailing 
may be indulged in to almost any extent if the 
weather be fair, while collectors of shells and sea¬ 
weeds, or of anemones and other marine creatures, 
find plenty to do ; July and August, too, are good 
months in which to collect wild flowers and ferns, 
and next month a few hints will be given as to the 
best way of drying and pressing flowers and sea¬ 
weeds. But the mention of Rowing and Sailing 
brings Swimming to mind, for all those who are 
constantly on the water should be able to swim. 
If any of you, then, are unable to swim, make up 
your minds to learn at once, for, as you know, salt 
water is much more buoyant than fresh water, and 
with a resolute will you may turn your holiday at 
the seaside to good account, and learn to swim 
without much effort. First make sure that there 
are no dangerous currents where you bathe, and 
that the tide is not receding ; then, standing facing 
the shore, with the sea nearly up to your shoulders, 
strike out boldly and confidently with arms and 
legs, caring little if you swallow a little water now 
and then ; repeat this morning after morning, and 
you will not want swimming lessons ; you will soon 
find that the sea buoys you up — in other words that 
you can swim, even though it be but slowly. 

*#* 

Wet weather will come sometimes in July just as 
in other months, and a rainy summer day is worse 
than a rainy winter one, for winter amusements 
have been put aside and there is nothing to take 
their place. But is there not? For instance, 
have you ever played a game of Racquets in a 
cellar? If not, try it by all means, and you will 
often be thankful for the suggestion. All you want 
is an empty underground cellar, or room, lit by gas, 
as there will probably be little daylight. Here you 
can make a very good impromptu racquet-court, 
with side walls and all complete ; or here you can 
play fives or tennis—all games which do not 
trench at all on the winter amusements proper. 
Truly, indeed, there are pastimes for all times and 
all weathers if only we know where to look for 
them ; and it is hoped that in this respect this new 
department of the Magazine may be a useful guide. 
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THREE WISE BIRDS. 

TRIO of little birds sat on a tree, 

Singing as blithely as blithe could be, 

When along came a cat with a cruel design : 

On those three little birds she had settled to dine. 

Now the birds, though so little, had learned to be wise, 
And were not to be taken by sudden surprise ; 

And a cat—well, a cat is a cat after all, 

And, trying to fly, she is certain to fall. 

But with patience deserving of far better things, 

The cat waited on for those creatures with wings. 

And hoped against hope, till at last hope was dead. 

For the birds still sang on in the bough overhead. 

But as the cat grew more dejected and sad. 

The three little birds grew defiant and glad, 

And they jeered at their foe with her darts and her springs, 
And they called her a poor helpless thing without wings. 


Then when the sun sank to her bed in the west. 

The three little birds flew away to their nest; 

And the cat—she crept home in a pitiful way : 

She had wasted the whole of a long summer day. G. Weatherly. 


•jiB 


LITTLE PEARL; OR, THE SEA-NYMPH’S QUEST. 


A Fairy Story. By Hartley Richards, Author of Prince Pimpernel; or, Kitty's Adventures in Fairyland and the 

Re^io 72 s adjoining." 



MPOSSIBLE cried Ripple. 

“ Impossible ! ” echoed Dimple ; 
“ you must have been dreaming.” 

“But I tell you I was not dream¬ 
ing,” answered little Pearl. “I.was 
as wide awake as you are; and I 
saw it as plainly as 1 see you. It had 
great white wings hundreds and hundreds 
of times bigger than a sea-gull's, and it 
flew across the water almost without moving them.” 

“ Well, all I can say is that it is a good thing it 
did not eat you up,” rejoined Ripple; “ and I think 
you are very foolish to go wandering about in the 
open sea as you do.” 

It was not surprising that Ripple and Dimple 
found it difficult to believe their sister’s story, for 
they lived in a very lonely cavern near to a very 
dangerous coast, so that it was very rarely indeed 
that a vessel passed that way; and, as they had 
never seen a bird bigger than a cormorant or a 
guillemot, it was difficult for them to imagine this 
great winged creature skimming across the waves. 

Little Pearl, however, was rather put out with 


her sisters ; and, in spite of Ripple’s warning, she 
determined that, as soon as she had an oppor¬ 
tunity, she would slip out of the grotto, and take 
another look at the wonderful monster. So by-and- 
by, when Ripple and Dimple were busy combing 
out their long yellow tresses, and plaiting pearls 
and tinted shells among the braids, she crept 
through the curtain of drooping weed which hung 
before the entrance of the cave, and struck forth 
into the open sea. 

For an hour or more she wandered among the 
rugged rocks at the bottom of the ocean, stooping 
now and then to pluck a piece of lace-like weed, 
or to admire the circle of blue beads on the crown 
of some anemone, till at length she reached the 
place where she had last seen the vessel. But 
what was her surprise to find that the great creature 
stood now with folded wings, and that a chain 
with a huge iron anchor was dropped from its 
breast, and lay among the rocks at the bottom ! 

At first little Pearl was afraid to come near the 
anchor, for fear that it should bite her ; but finding 
that it lay quite still, and did not seem to be alive, 
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'' Oh, fair is the sea in the rising sun, 

And fair in the noontide glory, 

And fair wlien the daily tale is done 
And the moon takes up the story ! 

"Oh, fair when the masts point dark and tall 
To the stars in their glittering beauty! 
All, all are fair ! but the best of all 
Is the golden light of Duty.” 


"THE ANCHOR NEVER SPOKE.” 


she grew bolder. She even touched it with the 
tips of her fingers, but ran away directly afterwards 
to see what would happen. But the anchor never 
spoke one word; so at last Pearl grew so brave 
that she sat down close beside it, and there she 
rested for a long while, looking up with wonder at 
the great hull rising and falling so lazily with 
the motion of the waves. 

And now a new surprise awaited her, for 
presently a boat was lowered, and in it was 
a sailor-boy—such a merry sailor-boy ! He 
whistled to himself as he rowed along ; and 
Pearl followed behind the boat, looking 
up at the gliding keel and the dipping oars, 
and filled with astonishment all the way she 
went. 

Then the boat stopped, and the sailor-lad 
unshipped his oars. He was busy with 
something in the boat; perhaps he was pre¬ 
paring some nets or some fishing-lines ; but 
whatever he might be doing he was very 
contented and cheerful about it, for all the 
while he worked he kept on singing, and this 
is the song which little Pearl heard :— 

“ Oh, merry the life that the sailor leads 
When the west wind skims the ocean, 

When the canvas fills, and the good ship speeds 
With a calm and stately motion! 

" Oh, cheery the life of the sailor still, 

Though the north wind blusters loudly I 
For he stands to his hawser, and heaves with a will. 

And sticks to his duty proudly. 


"THE TALKING AWOKE THE LITTLE NYMPH ” (/. 14). 


ll. 

OW the sea-nymphs, you must under- 
I I stand, with all their preltiness and 
a sprightliness, and their joy in all 
{3 things beautiful in Nature, know 
nothing about Duty. When the sun shines, 
they are glad; when the dark clouds come, 
they are gloomy: but they know of nothing 
beyond the present moment — no upward 
striving, and no self-denial. They are chil¬ 
dren of Nature, and know no life beyond the 
life of Nature. 

But little Pearl had heard something that 
never a sea-nymph had heard before, and it 
had brought strange turmoil to her breast. 
All the next day she scarcely spoke a word, 
but lay amid the wrack and the sea-grass drea"' 
about the sailor-boy’s song and the ‘‘ golden ^ ^ 
of duty.” Ripple and Dimple played as m dy 
as ever, but little Pearl did not join them. She 
was tired of weaving the pearls in her hair, 
tired of playing with the star-fish and the hermit- 
crabs. For the first time in her life these things 
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had no charm for her, and though she did not 
know what it was. she wanted, she felt a longing 
desire for something which she had never yet 
experienced. 

The next day, or it might have been the next to 
that, little Pearl was sitting in the grotto with her 
mother, whose name was Esmeralda. 

“Mother,” said the little nymph, “what is 
Duty?” 

“ Duty, my child ? ’’ exclaimed Esmeralda. “ I 
never heard of it.” 

“ It is more beautiful than the sunshine or the 
moonlight,” 
said little 
Pearl. “The 
sailor - boy 
said so, and 
he had seen 
it. Oh, he 
seemed so 
happy ! ” 

“I wish he 
had made 
you happy 
too,” said 
Esmeralda; 

“ but you 
have grown 
as dull as 
can be ; I 
can^t think 
w hateve r 
has come 
over you.” 

“ Ah, if only I could see that golden light! ” 
sighed little Pearl. 

Another day, and still another, passed away, and 
Pearl grew more silent and sad than ever. Esme¬ 
ralda did all she could to divert the little sea- 
nymph. She got her new toys to play with— 
cowries and scallop-shells, and the rarest corals — 
but it was all of no use. She induced a little 
bright-eyed Goby—the prettiest fish you ever saw 
—to come and live in the cavern, on purpose to 
play with little Pearl; but it would not do. All 
day long the little nymph lay listlessly upon the 
sand or rocks, sighing for something better than all 
toys or playmates—that golden light of which she 
had first heard in the little sailor-boy’s song. So 
Esmeralda grew quite despairing, and was only too 
glad to have the opportunity of pouring out her 
trouble to a neighbour who called in just about 
this time. 

This neighbour was one of the most comical 
creatures you can imagine. He had the most 
solemn face, but kept opening and shutting his 


jaws in such a funny way that the solemn ex¬ 
pression only heightened the drollery of his aspect. 
It was a Cod-fish ; and the sea-nymphs, I can 
assure you, thought the Cod-fish anything but 
comic, for he is looked upon by all the creatures 
which inhabit the sea as the wisest and most 
reflective of fishes. 

Now it. so happened that when the Cod-fish 
called to pay his respects little Pearl was fast asleep 
behind a projecting buttress of rock, and Esmeralda 
had not the slightest idea that she was near them. 
After a time the talking awoke the little nymph, 

and this is 
what she 
overheard: 

“1 assure 
you, my 
dear Cod, 
that I am 
at my wits’ 
ends. I did 
seek the 
Crab’s ad¬ 
vice,but you 
know what 
a cross- 
grained old 
fellow he is! 
He 'would 
have it that 
it was all 
whims, and 
that at the 
time when 

he was young they did not dare to have such silly 
fancies as Pearl had.” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed the Cod-fish, with a sage ex¬ 
pression. 

“Then I asked the Porpoise what he thought 
about the matter,” continued Esmeralda, “ and all 
he said was, ‘ Let her alone, and she’ll outgrow it.’ 
But I don’t believe she will, dear Cod, for she gets 
worse every day, and goes about so moody and 
silent that it quite distresses me. I wonder where 
this ‘golden light’ of which she is always dreaming 
is to be found.” 

“ There is only one who can tell you that,” said 
the Cod-fish. 

“ Oh, who ? ” asked Esmeralda, eagerly. “Do 
tell me ! ” 

The Cod-fish whispered something in her ear, 
and then added aloud — 

“ He could tell you. Indeed, some say that he 
himself has seen this golden light, and that is why 
the tides rise and fall with such regularity ; but I 
don’t profess to understand the matter myself.” 



“SHE ENCOUNTERED THE MONSTERS OF THE DEEP” (A^S)- 
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But where could we find him ! Oh, no ! that 
would never do, dear Cod. We might search in 
vain all our lives ; and just think of' leaving all our 
friends here and meeting the perils of the ocean all 
alone ! ” 

“ Very true, very true,” answered the Cod-fish ; 
‘‘yet Father Neptune could tell you, and Father 
Neptune only.” ^_ 

III. 

Y ITTLE Pearl guessed, of course, that the con- 
I versation whichshehadlistcned to betweenEs- 
meralda and the Codfish was abbut herself, 
andwhen she heard the 
Cod’s suggestion a newhope 
sprang up within her bosom. 

Father Neptune, then, 
was the only one who 
could tell her what Duty 
was, and where to find it. 

But her mother would not 
go. “Never mind,” said 
little Pearl to herself, “ I 
will go alone.” 

And she went. She 
started one bright morning 
when the sunbeams came 
struggling down among the 
rocks, spreading their light 
through the great green 
waters as they came. All 
alone little Pearl threaded 
her way among the boulders 
and crept along the gullies ; 
all alone she plodded over long stretches of 
smooth sand and over beds of wrack ; all alone 
she encountered the monsters of the deep — 
the cuttles, whose feet grow out of their heads, 
whose goggle eyes glare like great lanterns ; 
the dog-fish, with his long snout and spotted 
sides ; the wriggling conger, with his slimy 
body ; and many another hideous or repulsive 
creature. Now and then she w^ould hide behind a 
rock w'hile the shark darted past her, snapping his 
white needle-teeth as he went. But all that day 
she sought in vain for Father Neptune, and when 
the night came she found a little grotto, where she 
slept. 

When the sun rose she renewed her journey, and 
of every friendly creature that she met she asked 
the way. She asked the sea-urchin, with his pretty, 
pink-tipped spines ; but he knew nothing of Father 
Neptune, and had never heard of Duty. Then she. 
asked the star-fish, with his five legs and his million 
feet. 

“ O Star-fish, kind Star-fish, can you tell me where 


to find Father Neptune? for 1 am tired of living a 
useless life, and I want to learn the road to Duty,” 

But the Star-fish said that he was a slow goer him¬ 
self, and had never met with Father Neptune in 
his travels. 

And then she met a lobster, armed with black 
armour and adorned with two mighty horns ; and 
him, too, she addressed. 

“ O Lobster, mighty Lobster, tell me the way 
to Father Neptune and the golden light of Duty. 

I am so tired of being useless, are not you ? ” 

But the lobster, looking up at Pearl, blushed 
as red as if he had been boiled, and answered an¬ 
grily that he was very far 
from being useless, that 
he and the crab were 
scavenger and sexton and 
everything else, and a pretty 
state every place would be 
in if it were not for their 
labours ! 

And so she wandered all 
that day and all the next, 
and never saw one gleam 
of the golden light. But on 
the fourth day of her. jour¬ 
ney she came to a rock 
higher than any she had 
passed ; and she clambered 
up the steep sides of it till 
she was clear above the 
waters, and there she found 
the sea-fowl sitting in flocks 
upon its rugged surface. But 
by-and-by they flew away; then she was all 
alone, except for one shag, which was busy fishing in 
the offing. She sat there and watched him, with his 
dark plumage and his great green eye. He was so 
dexterous in the way he caught the fish and tossed 
them in the air, and so clever in the way he swal¬ 
lowed them head foremost as they fell, that little 
Pearl could not but wonder at him, cruel and greedy 
as he was. But at last the shag went away too, for 
he wanted to try another hunting-ground, and then 
little Pearl was quite alone. She could see the dis¬ 
tant shore looming faintly through the evening 
mist; but all around was the silent ocean, with not 
a ripple on its surface, and overhead the great circle 
of the sky, unbroken by a single cloud. 

Suddenly, however, the stillness was broken by a 
wail like the cry of a wounded child. 

It drew nearer, and seemed to grow harsher as it 
came. 

No, it was not an infant’s scream ; it was a gull 
sweeping round and round with his long tapering 
wing. And sometimes he seemed to laugh, and 
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sometimes to shriek ; but every moment he drew 
nearer, till he got quite close to little Pearl, and 
then at last she could hear what he was saying. 

He said that Father Neptune had heard all about 
little Pearl and her quest, for the sea-swallows had 
brought him word about it from the Cod-fish. And 
Father Neptune wished her to know that Duty does 
not need to be sought, but comes to all who wait 
for it, and keep an open eye for the golden light. 

So Pearl waited. The night passed, she saw 
the dawn break. She saw the sun get high, and she 
saw the sun go down, and she watched the light 
melt from tint to tint, but all this she had seen 
many times before ; the golden light of Duty did 
not come that day. 

Then the next day she went to the shore, which 
was not so very far away, and lingered there : for 
she did not dare to travel any farther, since Father 
Neptune had said that she must wait. She sat 
upon the strand and watched the sandpipers running 
to and fro and pecking at the worms and the little 
crabs, till by-and-by she thought she heard foot¬ 
steps and a sound of voices ; so she put on her cap 
of darkness, and waited to see what would happen. 

It was a poor widow and her little sick babe. 
She had come from the smoky city to get sunshine 
and sea-air for the poor child, for the doctor said 
that nothing else could save her. And she laid her 
there in the warm sunshine, where the music of the 
lapping waters and the fresh breath of heaven could 
reach her ; and everything around was lovely—but 
the baby never smiled. 

Then a strange feeling crept over little Pearl—a 
feeling which she had never known before—what 
human beings call compassion. 

And with it there sprang up a new impulse— 
a power impelling her to do something for the poor 
babe—a feeling of shame that she should thus suffer, 
and she, little Pearl, should do nothing at all to help. 


So she gathered the prettiest shells, and tossed 
them near the baby’s hand, that she might have 
something to look at and to play with ; she sprinkled 
the little fevered brow with cool strengthening spray, 
and she fanned her when she was hot and chafed 
her when she was chilly; and the little thing smiled, 
and the mother kissed her and said what a deal of 
good the sea-breezes were doing to her little one ! 

Day after day the mother brought the babe, and 
day after day little Pearl tended her. But she always 
wore her cap of darkness, so that never once did the 
widow woman see her ; only the baby saw her. For 
no cap of darkness could hide her from a baby’s 
eyes, and that she well knew. Little do we think 
what infants see when they lie with their eyes so 
round and wondering. You may be sure they see 
things that you and I never see—never have seen 
since we were babies too. 

Yes, the baby saw her and laughed—stretched 
out her tiny hands to catch her as she danced to 
and fro upon the yellow sands. When the mother 
saw the little hands stretched out, she thought that 
the baby was trying to catch the big ships far out at 
sea, and laughed at the little ignorance. But the 
baby knew more than the mother thought, and could 
see what her mother could not see. 

So at last the little child got quite well, and went 
back to the great city, and left little Pearl all alone 
upon the sea-shore—alone ! with a glow in her 
heart and a sense of having risen to a higher stage 
of being. For little Pearl had learned what Duty is, 
and had seen the golden light. And she travelled 
homeward all among the rocks and sea-weed, filled 
with a great peace, and feeling that, though she was 
only a sea-nymph, born to the merry thoughtless 
lives of the ocean spirits, for once she had been of 
some use in the world, and had seen that golden 
light which the boys and girls of the real world may 
see as often as they will—the glorious light of Duty. 



“THE HABY SAW HEK.*' 
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OUR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

SCENES. IN VALLEYS OF BIBLE LANDS. 

I.—THE SPIES AND THE GRAPES OF ESHCOL. 


^LOSE to the city of Hebron, in 
the south of Palestine, is a well- 
watered, fertile valley, which 
though rough, is yet very beautiful, 
abounding in vineyards, olive- 
groves, and gardens. Watch- 
towers, which, in the time of the 
vintage, are occupied by merry 
gatherers of grapes, plentifully dot 
, it, and, here and there, may be 
seen not a few old wine-presses, 
dilapidated walls, and dried-up 
wells. 

The valley is watered by a cool, re- 
IS) freshing stream, bubbling up from a 
well, which, under the form of Aiu- 
Eshkali^ still retains its ancient name of Eshcol. 

“ Eshcol means “ a cluster of grapes,” and the 
valley and brook were both so called, because of the 
large and beautiful grapes which the twelve spies 
brought thence to show the fruitfulness of the Land 
of Canaan. 

This wondrous land of the Jews was altogether 
noted for its fertility. It was promised to them as 
“ a land flowing with milk and honey.” On every 
hand were heavily-laden vines, olive-trees, teeming 
with berries, palms, with rich clusters of grapes, 
and flourishing fig-trees, offering grateful shade and 
rich refreshment to the weary traveller. 

This spot still produces the finest of grapes. 
Clusters weighing from six to seven pounds are by 
no means rare; and, near Hebron, a bunch has 
been measured a yard long. 

But fertile and productive as the valley of Eshcol 
still is, the ruined walls and used-up wells seem, in 
their own silent language, to tell of a still greater 
fertility, and to take us back, in thought, to the old, 
old times, when, in great expectancy, the Israelites 
v/ere journeying to the land with which so many 
rich and precious promises were connected. 

At that time, numerous tribes of big, powerful 
people dwelt in the land of Canaan, never dreaming 
in their strength that they were to be dispossessed of 
it. There were the Hivites, the Girgashites, the 
Perizzites, the Canaanites, and other tribes, which 
numbered amongst them men so strong, that no 
human arm was ever likely to oppose them. 

But bigger, and stronger, and more powerful 
than even these were the people who dwelt in and 
around Hebron, feeding on the fat things of the 


richest of the land, and drinking the juice of the 
grapes of Eshcol. 

These were the Anakim, a race of giants, who 
were descended from the giant Anak, the son of 
Arba, and who were the terror of all around them. 
The towering Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai were 
the heads of the three chief families, and their 
children were like themselves, giants in stature and 
in strength. 

Before the Israelites could take possession of the 
land these various tribes must be cast out; but in 
the seemingly unequal contest they were not to be 
left to themselves ; for God had promised to go 
with them, and with His mighty arm to drive out 
their enemies before them, like dust before a mighty 
wind. No matter, therefore, how terrible in strength 
their enemies were: trusting in God, the victory 
was sure. 

Having received the law at Sinai, the Israelites 
had journeyed on to Kadesh-barnea, on the 
southern border of Canaan. They would soon 
enter the land, they thought, and instead of 
wandering about and living in tents, settle peace¬ 
ably down, build for themselves strong and beautiful 
cities, and revel in the good things with which the 
country abounded. 

But that they would first have to fight they knew 
well; and it was necessary that they should know 
something of the nature of the land and its inhabi¬ 
tants. 

So Moses chose twelve men, one from each tribe, 
and sent them as spies to search the country, and 
bring him back a faithful report of it. 

These twelve spies were “ heads of the children 
of Israel; ” and amongst them were Joshua and 
Caleb. They were to see whether the land was 
fruitful or otherwise ; whether the inhabitants were 
few or many, weak or powerful; and whether they 
lived in tents or fortified cities. 

The twelve spies entered the land and roamed 
all about it, coming at last to the valley of Eshcol. 

What a wondrous sight met their enraptured 
gaze ! Everywhere they had been delighted with 
the beauty and richness of the land. Hills and 
dales, rivers, brooks, and fountains enriched the 
scene. Beautiful flowers, like those of some fairy 
land, sprang up at their feet. Pomegranates, figs, 
dates, and other fruits weighed down in rich 
luxuriance the branches upon which they hung. 
Joyous birds flitted hither and thither in floods of 
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golden sunshine, while rich pasture-lands stretched 
out in the distance, promising plenty of the very 
best butter and milk ; and honey literally trickled 
from the rocks in which the wild bees had made 
their homes. 

The grapes throughout the whole land were finer 
than any that the Israelites had ever seen. Those 
of Egypt were but miserable things compared with 
them. 

They must take some back with them to show 
Moses and the Israelitesj they said. 

So they gathered some pomegranates and figs ; 
but what must they do with the grapes ? they 
wondered. The clusters were so large, and the 
grapes so big and ripe, that it would be difficult to 
carry them without injury ; and the Israelites must 
see them in all their beauty and perfection. 

At last the spies hit upon a plan of carrying them 
safely. Cutting down a branch with just one 
cluster upon it, they laid it on a staff, and placing 
it upon the shoulders of two men, bore it in triumph 
to Kadesh-barnea, where the Israelites were still 
encamped, awaiting their return. 

What exclamations of surprise, what shouts of 
gladness greeted the twelve men, as, on their re¬ 
turn, after an absence of forty days, they displayed 
the glorious fruits which they had gathered in the 
Land of Promise ! 

Turning round and round, before the widely- 
opened eyes of the astonished Israelites the w’on- 
drous cluster of grapes that they had brought from 
Eshcol, the spies expatiated upon the many 
beauties and great riches of the land. It was, 
indeed, a land flowing with milk and honey, they 
said ; and the hearts of the Israelites beat high 
with hope ; and they longed for the command to 
go forward and enter it. 

“ But you will never get possession of it,” ten of 
the twelve spies said. “ The people are not peace¬ 
ful shepherds, living in tents. They have great, 
big, strong cities, with walls round them so thick 
that they could not be easily broken down. And 
the inhabitants—they are giants, so tall and stout, 
that, by their side, we felt like tiny grasshoppers.” 

Then they went on to tell the Israelites about the 
sons of Anak, what great giants they were, and how 
utterly impossible it would be for comparatively 
small people like themselves to cast them out. 

“ It is not we who, by our own might, are called 
upon to expel them,” Joshua and Caleb quietly 
said, “ God is our refuge and strength. He has 
promised to be with us in the fight; and to give us 
the land ; and He cannot lie. In His might we 
shall conquer. Let us go in faith against these 
giants, and take possession.” 

‘‘We should but go up to be slaughtered,” the 


other spies replied ; “ for those great men would 
crush us, as moths are crushed with the finger- 
end.” 

“ Oh, what shall we do, what shall we do ? ” the 
people, now thoroughly disheartened, cried bitterly. 
“ Why did we leave Egypt ? Or why did we not 
die in the wilderness through which we came? 
Why should our dear wives and innocent children 
be slain before our eyes ? ” And, looking round 
upon their frightened and weeping little ones, they 
groaned afresh ; and, all through the long night 
that followed, they wept, and wailed, and murmured, 
in despair. 

Oh, foolish and sinful people! Where was 
their faith in the God of Israel, who had promised 
to bring them into the good land ; whose word 
cannot be broken ; and whose mighty arm had 
brought them out of the land of their bitter oppres¬ 
sion ? Where was their reliance upon Him who 
had made a way for them through the roaring 
waves of the Red Sea, and swallowed up in its 
awful depths enemies prouder and mightier than 
the untutored sons of Anak ? 

If they had only had the faith of true-hearted 
people, their bosoms would have beaten high with 
hopeful courage. Their hearts would have grown 
stout and strong ; and they would have forgotten 
their own weakness in the thought of God’s might. 
They would have gone forward, looking heaven¬ 
wards, as David afterwards did, when, in weakness, 
he had to face armed hosts ; and they would have 
said with him, “It is God who teacheth our hands 
to war and our fingers to fight. Though mightiest 
hosts come against us, in the name of the Lord we 
will destroy them.” 

But, listening to the unfaithful spies, they had 
forgotten the true source of strength, the strength 
in which we can do all things, and in which the 
arm of even one man could, like Jonathan’s, have 
turned to flight an army of aliens. 

In vain Joshua and Caleb, the only two of the 
spies whose faith remained unmoved, remonstrated 
with the Israelites, and exhorted them to trust in 
the arm of the living God, who would be with 
them. 

The infuriated people took up stones to put them 
to death ; when, suddenly, the bright cloud, which 
was to them the symbol of the Lord’s presence, 
appeared in the Tabernacle before all Israel. 

“ How long will this people provoke Me?” the 
awful voice of God said to Moses. “How long 
will it be ere they believe Me, for all the signs 
which I have showed among them ? ” 

How grieved God must have been with the 
Israelites, whom He had chosen to be His own 
peculiar people, and on whose behalf He had not 
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only worked the greatest of wonders, but had 
promised to work many more ! A simple, child¬ 
like trust in Him would have made them giants 
in strength; and the sons of Anak would have 
been the grasshoppers. 

But they would not trust in God; and so He 
could not help them ; for He helps and delivers 
those who look to Him. 

At the intercession of their meek leader, God 
said He would spare the Israelites ; but that not 
one of those who did not believe in Him, and who 
did not rely on His promised aid, should enter the 
good land which he had promised to their fore¬ 
fathers, and for which they had set out. 

They had said in their unbelief, ‘‘ Would God we 
had died in the wilderness and now they should 

indeed die there. They had said, “ We will have 
a captain who will take us back to Egypt ; ” and 
now, though on the very borders of the land, and 
in possession of some of its fruits, they should turn 
back, and wander forty years in the wilderness, 
till all the then grown-up people should be dead ; 
and their children alone should receive the fulfil¬ 
ment of the promises. 

Only Joshua and Caleb, God said—the two faith¬ 
ful spies, who, notwithstanding the strength of the 
giant tribes of Canaan, still looked for the fulfilment 
of His word,trusting inthemight of His arm—should 
enter with their children into thepromised inheritance. 

So the whole congregation of Israel was turned 
back in the wilderness, where they were compelled 
.to wander forty years ; and during that time all the 
men and women—except Joshua and Caleb—who 
were twenty years old and upwards on their leaving 
Egypt, died, without having even a glimpse of the 
land from which the wondrous grapes had been 
brought, and in which, but for their unbelief, they 
might have ended their days in peace and 
plenty. 

Their nameless and imhonoured graves dotted 
by thousands the dreary wilderness ; and only 
their children lived to enter the beautiful land. 

When, forty years afterwards, the Israelites 
crossed the river Jordan, only two aged men were 
amongst them, Joshua and Caleb. With joy they 
planted their feet on the soil of the long-promised 
land ; for the word of God to His people was then, 
as it is now, “According to thy faith be it unto 
thee.” 

Let us remember these words, and strengthened 
in faith by this story, march on towards the 
heavenly Land of Promise, not forgetting to take 
warning from those who could not enter in because 
of unbelief. 

" Lord, keep us faithful to the end, 

That we the beauteous land may see ; 

We ask not Eshcol’s richest fruits. 

But only Lord, to be with Thee.” H. D. 

BIBLE EXERCISES FOR 

1. Of what four spices was the holy incense com¬ 
posed ? 

2. Where are God’s people called “ the children of 
light?” 

3. Which of the Old Testament prophets had a vision 
of the four beasts afterwards seen by St. John in the Isle 
of Patinos, and described by him in Rev. iv. 6—8? 

4. Where are we told that, though Joseph’s brethren 
acted wickedly in selling him into Egypt, his being taken 
there was really the working of God’s providential care 
for His people ? 

5. Where was the Tabernacle permanently set up, after 
the conquest of the land of Canaan by Joshua? 

6. From what passages do we see that though St. Paul 
was held in captivity‘by the Romans, he yet regarded 
himself as “ the prisoner of the Lord”? 
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7. Where do we first read of gold in the Bible ? 

S. Where are we distinctly told.that though, as St. 

Paul says, “Death passed upon all men,” yet all will not 
die? 

9. What prophet of the Old Testament had a vision of 
the glory of God which was referred to by our Lord ? 

10. Where are we told that the rock which supplied 
the Israelites with water in the wilderness was typical of 
Christ. 

11. What woman who was a servant of the Church at 
Cenchrea is commended by St. Paul to the Christians at 
Rome as his sister in Christ, and a succourer of himself 
and many others ? 

12. Where arc God’s faithful people called His 
“jewels” ? And where are “ lips of knowledge ” said to 
be “ a precious jewel ? ” 

ANSWERS TO BIBLE EXERCISP 

61. Jehoahaz, or Shallum (Jer. xxii. 10—12 ; 2 
Kings xxiii. 31 —34 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. i -4). 

62. Acts xxiii. 16. 

63. Ramah (Compare Jer. xl. i with xxxi. 15, 16). 

64. James V. ll. 

65. Gen. 1 . 25 ; Ex. xiii. 19 ; Josh. xxiy. 32. 

66. Of Nchushta, mother of Jehoiachin, or Coniah 
(Jer. xxii. 24—26 ; 2 Kings xxiv. 8—15). 

:S {6i—72.—See Vol XV/!., page 3;8.) 

67. Of Eldad and Mcdad (Numb. xi. 16, 17, 24—27). 

68. Pleb. xiii. 12, 13. 

69. Benhadad, king of Syria (2 Kings viii. 7, 8) ; 
Ahaziah (2 Kingsi. 2). 

70. Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates (Gen. 11. 
10—14). 

71. From Acts vii. 25. 

72. Barnabas (Acts xiii. 2). 









Jeanie and Jamie 
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THE BROTHER AND SISTER ARE LOITERING THERE 


JEANIE AND TAMIE. 


FAIR July and a hot July, 

And no breeze to stir the ocean; 
Blue and clear are the summer skies, 
And the fisherman’s boat at anchor lies 
Lazily, without motion. 


Among the sandhills, above the sea, 

All in a patch of clover. 

The brother and sister are loitering there 
With the gold of the sun on their golden hair, 
And the butterflies fluttering over. 
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Jeanie is pleading, “ Oh, Jamie, lad. 
There’s fair and there’s stormy weather. 
To-day may be fine, but to-morrow’s gales 
May scatter abroad the fishermen’s sails 
That leave the harbour together.” 

“ A fair July and a hot July, 

And a glorious time on the water. 

Why, Jenny, it’s just the life for me. 


Why should you trouble about the sea ? 
And you a fisherman’s daughter.” 

“July will go, and mother and I 
Will weep through wild nights together. 
Oh, Jamie, don’t go!” but he whispered 
“ Nay, 

God watches the sailor-lad day by day, 

As in fair so in stormy weather. *’ 

Julia Goddard. 


CHILDREN OF ALL NATIONS : THEIR HOMES, THEIR SCHOOLROOMS, 

THEIR PLAYGROUNDS. 

VII.— CHINA 


HE Chinese 
are a very 
superstitious 
people, and 
when little 
babies are on¬ 
ly three days 
old they are 
solemnly 
washed, and 
often have 
their wrists 
tied up with 
a red cotton 
cord, and 
to this a 
charm is at¬ 
tached so as 
to keep off 
evil spirits 
from the baby. The head is shaved when the 
child is a month old, the hairdresser then having 
to wear red, this being considered a “ lucky ” colour. 
Presents of cakes and other things are sent to the 
baby, and when it is four months old there is a 
ceremony to thank “ Mother,” the patron goddess 
of Chinese children, for sending the little child, 
and to pray to her to make it good, prosperous, 
and happy. 

Ming, or an infantine name, is given to little 
babies in addition to their surnames; but although 
they must always call themselves by this name, 
after they are twenty they must neyer be addressed 
by it, but by the tsa or manly name, which is 
bestowed upon them at that age. Then boys at 
school have some particular name, by which their 
masters and schoolfellows call them. 

Instead of having a baby name given to them, 
girls are called No i. No 2 , and so on. 

Boys are thought much more of in China than 


AND JAPAN. 

their sisters, because they can earn more money 
when they grow up, and help to support their 
parents. They can also worship with more effect, 
it is thought, their ancestral tablets—pieces of wood 
into which one of the spirits of an ancestor is 
supposed to have passed, for the Chinese believe 
that people have several spirits. 

A dreadful practice exists in China of putting 
little girls to death when there are too many in a 
family. The father commits the crime, which, how¬ 
ever, is hardly looked upon by Chinese as a crime 
at all. Very much is thought in China about forms 
and ceremonies, and doing things in a ceremonious 
manner. When a baby is four months old he 
learns, for the first time, to sit in a chair, and then 
his mother’s mother has to send him, besides a great 
many other presents, some soft sugar-candy, which 
is made to stick to the chair upon which the baby 
is then seated. 

The first birthday is another great day of rejoic¬ 
ing, when once more a thank-offering is presented 
to “ Mother,” and the baby is put upon a table in 
front of a number of things, such as ink, books, 
gold, or tools, and whichever he first touches is to 
decide what is to be his future character or employ¬ 
ment. 

As soon as he is old enough to do so, the little 
child is taught to worship his patron goddess, and 
many other gods and goddesses, and he is most 
likely brought up to be either a little Buddhist, 
Taouist, • or Confucianist, the three principal 
religions of China. Some of the Japanese are 
also Buddhists. But whatever the young boy is he 
will be taught to honour Confucius, a very learned 
philosopher, who was born 551 B. C., and wrote, and 
put together, books inculcating very good morals. 
No boy ever goes to school first on the day on 
which Confucius died or was buried. 

Very much is thought of education in China, and 
if a poor boy take literary honours he can fill as 
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high a position as though he were a boy of rank. 
All boys, especially in the south of China, are 
expected to go to school, but besides the mission 
schools there are not very many for girls. 

A tutor has not only to teach boys how to read 
and to write, but politeness forms the basis of 
Chinese education, and the - many ceremo4hes 
belonging both to public and private life have to be 
learnt at school. Very much trouble is also taken 
with the writing-lessons, “an elegant pencil’’ being 
thought of great consequence, and all the mistakes 
made in the writing-lesson the master corrects 
with red ink. 

Like boys of Japan, the Chinese learn their lessons 
out loud, and sometimes make a great clatter in the 
schoolroom while doing so. But boys may not 
talk together in school, and to prevent their doing 
this the desks are arranged some distance from 
one another. 

When a lesson is known the boy takes his book 
to the master, bows, turns his back, and repeats it. 
This is called pey-chou^ or “ backing the book,” 
and is to prevent the boy from reading the lesson, 
which the large characters would make it very easy 
for him to do. The way that the Chinese are 
taught is on a very different system from ours. 

They learn by heart first, and then have explained 
to them what they have learnt. Their first lesson 
is on filial piety, and throughout life the Chinese 
boy, and girl, and man, and woman are noted for 
their love towards parents. They then learn the 
Sacred Trimetrical book, which treats of the nature 
of man, modes of education, social duties, and 
many other things. Next come the four classical 
books, and then the five sacred, so when Chinese 
boys go to school they are well set to work. Unlike 
tlie Japanese, however, they do not think that they 
have anything left to learn from other nations. 

At the mission school for girls the children are 
taught to read and write in the morning, and in the 
afternoon to make their own clothes. A Chinese 
girl’s dress consists of a long loose jacket, and a 
pair of loose trousers, both made of bright colours. 
They also make their own shoes, which are 
beautifully embroidered. All little girls wear fringe. 
Like the Japanese, they have to remove them before 
they go into a room. Most of the better class girls 
have very small feet, made so by being cruelly ban¬ 
daged when of tender age. 

The Chinese have two principal meals in the day, 
the one in the morning, the other in the evening, 
and a few cakes and some tea between morning 
and afternoon school, a pot of the latter being kept 
in the mission schools. They eat with chopsticks. 

Battledore and shuttlecock is a very favourite 
game amongst Chinese boys and girls, which they 
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play sometimes in circles, often using their elbows 
and feet instead of battledores. Unlike their little 
neighbours in China, I do not think Chinese girls 
care for dolls ; but they are fond of playing at a 
round game similar to our mulberry-bush. 

They also skip, and boys play at horses, and fly 
the wonderful kites for which the Chinese are 
famous, and which their fathers and grandfathers 
so often fly with them. A great many peep-shows 
are about the streets, which delight the children 
very much. 

Their homes consist generally of one storey ; the 
Chinese in their superstition think it “ unlucky ” to 
live above ground ; but some have two storeys. The 
better houses are all surrounded by walls. 

Amongst the furniture are very pretty cabinets and 
screens.; in a Chinese room are also many ornaments 
and fans. Silk or satin curtains hang on the walls, 
on which good advice is written, and very pretty 
lanterns hang from the ceilings. Many houses 
have beautiful gardens and large verandahs, even 
the poor loving, and carefully tending, their good- 
sized pieces of ground. 

The constraint which Chinese children have 
to practise (as they are taught to be cautious, 
reserved, and to hide their natural wildness) would 
be likely, one would fear, to make them hypocritical 
and to train them to tell the untruths which 
unfortunately so many of their elders seem to tell 
almost as a matter of course, whereas Japanese 
boys and girls are taught, in their first lessons, that 
of all contemptible things to lie, or cheat, or take 
the smallest thing which does not belong to them, 
is the most contemptible. Yet one lovely virtue 
the children of both countries have in common^ 
and if there be any difference perhaps the boy and 
girl of China exercise it even to a greater extent 
than do those of Japan, and this is filial piety— 
devotion towards parents. 

Japan, called by her own people “ The Land of 
the Rising Sun,” is, as the name might lead us to 
imagine, a very beautiful country. The empire con¬ 
sists of four large, and more than 3,000 small, 
islands, in the great Pacific Ocean, Just across 
the Straits of Korea, and consequently very near to 
Korea in China. 

The summer sun there is so hot that often, during 
the day, people cannot walk out at all, and the 
winter is a little trying, because, although the snow 
will lie on the ground for days, the sun is warm 
enough during the day to make the cold nights, 
following upon them, seem a very great con¬ 
trast. But Japanese boys and girls know very 
well how to make themselves happy at all seasons 
of the year, and this is no wonder, for, as we shall 
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I, A Chinese Girl; 


SCENES FROM CHINESE CHILD-LIFE. {See J>/>. 22, 

2 A Younc Chinese Student; 3, Eating with Chop-sticks ; 4, A Mother carrying a Child in a Hood ; 5» In a Shower; 
6, “ Backing the Book” ; 7, Boys in a School ; 8, Flying Kites ; 9, Battledore and Shuttlecock. 
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see presently, they have no end of toys and amuse¬ 
ments ; and one thing that would, no doubt, make 
them happier than anything else is that they are 
most loving and obedient children to very fond 
parents, who never punish them. Never being 
punished would not, however, make them happy 
if it were not that, strange to say, they really do 
not seem to require or deserve punishment—a word 
softly spoken to Japanese boys and girls being 
alike enough for admonition and reproof. 

The people of Japan are an inquiring race, very 
anxious and eager to gain knowledge; and to see 
the little black eyes of the brown-faced babies 
roaming here and there in seeming inquisitive 
search, at two or three weeks old, one would 
fancy that they had early inherited this thirst for 
knowledge. 

I wonder whether they admire their strange- 
looking mothers when they are first old enough 
to really notice them, with their brown faces 
powdered white, their teeth painted black, and 
their eyebrows shaved. It used to be the uni¬ 
versal custom for Japanese girls to do all this to 
their faces when they married ; but I believe the 
custom of painting their teeth black is now happily 
dying out a little. 

Mothers carry their babies slung in front of them, 
and when they are tired the fathers are to be seen 
carrying them in the same way. They next mount 
their parents pick-a-back fashion, and not only do 
fathers and mothers thus give their children re¬ 
peated rides, but elder brothers and sisters do the 
same for the younger ones, when the bearer is 
very often but little taller than the one to be seen 
perched upon his or her back. 

The Japanese are a particularly clean race, and 
think so much of the bath that, although there are 
bath-rooms in all the large homes, bathing-houses 
appear in every direction, which are known in the 
streets by a dark banner hanging over their door¬ 
way, and these are generally crowded. But besides 
the baths Japanese mothers would tell you that they 
teach their little children to be hardy by ducking 
them in cold rivers, and even plunging them into 
snow. 

Education is a matter of great importance in 
Japan, and both boys and girls of all ranks and 
classes are expected, not only to learn to read and 
write, but to have some knowledge of the written 
history of their own country, which they say ex¬ 
tends over 2,500 years. They are very proud of 
their country, and perhaps justly, as it is supposed 
to have the most ancient sovereignty in the world, 
the sovereigns, or mikados, having formed, as it 
is said, an unbroken dynasty since 660 B.c. Most 
Japanese children are, therefore, sent to school, and 


are generally to be seen on their way thither learn¬ 
ing their lessons out loud. The Japanese are a 
reading people, and a great many book-stalls are 
to be found in their streets, and those who have 
prepared the literature of the country have taken 
good care not to forget her younger children, for 
the selections contain a great many picture-books 
for them. In the same way that children in¬ 
variably learn their lessons out loud, their elders 
have a peculiar habit of reading aloud to them¬ 
selves. Although Japanese children have to learn 
to write their characters in columns, from the top to 
the bottom of the page, beginning at the right-hand 
side, as do the Chinese, the characters are not at 
all the same, and the two languages also differ very 
much, the Chinese words being all short, and many 
of the Japanese very long. Then, also, the latter 
has an alphabet, but the former has none. 

Children of “ The Land of the Rising Sun ” have 
their heads shaved, with the exception of four little 
tufts, one before, one behind, and one on either 
side. They wear bright and many-coloured 
clothes, their loose Jackets having very long 
sleeves almost to the ground, in each of which 
is a pocket. They look odd little mites, some¬ 
times going about in clogs, with their little shorn 
bare heads. Some wear stockings, but all do not. 
Those worn are made like a baby’s glove, with one 
division for the great toe, round which the sandals 
of the wooden clog are fastened. Uncomfortable 
in which to walk as we should consider them 
to be, the children even like to have these clogs 
too large for them, because they are then so much 
easier to throw off, and they have always to be re¬ 
moved before the children go into a room. 
Sometimes they take them off to use as balls. 

Besides the pockets in the long sleeves many 
boys wear a pouch, in which they carry a purse 
and materials for writing. Their money, which 
has a hole in it, is often strung together in the 
purse for fear it should be lost. A man always 
wears, hanging to a string round his waist, a small 
portable inkstand, a brush wherewith to write, and 
a good deal of paper. 

About the religion peculiar to Japan little folk 
would not understand much. It is called Shinto, 
and boys and girls are taught to pray to the sun, 
moon, and stars, also to rivers, trees, &c. ; and 
amongst gods and goddesses the sun-goddess, 
who is supposed to have been won from a cave, 
is their patron divinity. 

Japanese children are taught to strictly keep 
festivals in honour of their gods, and on a festival 
morning boys will go off very early to the barber 
to be shaved (the time in Japan for getting up is 
sunrise, and the time for going to bed sunset); then 
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they will put on their best clothes, paint and 
powder their faces, and start away for a Shinto 
temple. Outside they may find some bronze dogs. 
If they do they will first touch one of these all 
over, and then themselves in the same way, which 
signifies a prayer to be well and strong. When 
they go into the temple they ring a bell to call 


care of themselves. Should there be time a child 
will stop to give one of these dogs a combing, but 
some of them look too formidable to be meddled 
with. The stray ones all go off to some stable or yard 
at night, and like we have policemen to protect us 
the dogs of Japan have guardians to take care of 
them, and there are hospitals for those that are ill. 



SCENES FROM JAPANESE CHILD-LIFE. {See pp. 23—27.) 

I, A Japanese Mother and Son ; 2, Boys Wrestling; 3, In Bed ; 4, Walking on Stilts ; 5, Blowing Bubbles; 6, Playing at Football. 


So much is done in Japan to make children 
happy that it would be impossible to describe it all; 
wherever they walk they find stalls in the streets, on 
which toys or cakes and sweets are sold, but 
perhaps what would interest English girls more 
than anything else would be to hear about a feast 
kept, on the 3rd of March, called ‘‘The Feast of 
Dolls.” The name would lead lis to believe that it 
is the grandest and happiest day in the whole year 
for girls, and so it is. Their dolls are, on this day, 
all displayed, and many a new one has been bought 
from shops, fitted up with them, for the occasion. 
The dolls are mostly made of wood, or enamelled 


the god’s attention to what they have to say, drop 
some money into a box, which they have carried 
with them, and ask the god to bless them. Coming 
along they have most likely bought two rice-cakes, 
which they give to a boy belonging to the temple, 
in exchange for which he gives them one that has 
been blessed. 

The dog is quite venerated in Japan, and no¬ 
body is allowed to kill one. On their way to 
school children meet a great many dogs. Those 
who have owners they will know by their wearing 
a wooden label; the others look in very good 
condition, and as though they knew how to take 
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clay,, and are very beautifully dressed ; and as girls 
play with their dolls until they are grown up, and 
then save them for their children, they accumulate 
until a great many are in the possession of one 
family. No doubt many little fans are hung upon 
the dolls, for we know that Japan, like China, is 
noted for its fans and pretty little nicknacks. 

There is on the 5th of May also a special festival 
for boys called “The Feast of Flags.*’ The toys then 
consist of effigies of great commanders and heroes, 
and all kinds of implements that are used in war, 
especially many flags. In the same way that dolls 
were bought, two months before, for the girls, these 
toys are now bought for their brothers. 

Japanese children are very good mimics, and 
very fond of acting. The boys also like athletic 
sports, especially wrestling, play football, fly kites 
(beautiful ones made of tough paper, and repre¬ 
senting a variety of things, even children). Then 
they walk very much on stilts. Girls are very 
fond of battledore and shuttlecock, the shuttlecock 
being sometimes in the shape and form of a bird. 


and the battledore consisting of a flat piece of wood 
without any vellum. And blowing bubbles is a very 
favourite amusement of Japanese children. Then 
boys and girls like round games, also quiet ones 
round the table on a winter’s evening. 

Japanese toys are too numerous to describe, but 
so many of them now come to England that they 
are becoming familiar to English children. 

One thing I have forgotten to mention with re¬ 
gard to a stall in the streets which delights little 
purchasers very much. A man sells all the ma¬ 
terials necessary to make a cake, and then allows 
his little customers to manufacture it themselves, 
and to cook it on his stove. 

So you see that both within and without of doors 
people do all that they can to make these children 
happy, and how glad they must be in return to know 
that they are doing all in their power to give 
pleasure, by trying to be very loving, truthful, and 
obedient! Besides loving and honouring their 
parents Japanese children are also taught to 
honour all their ancestors. E. C. Phillips. 


CLAIMED AT LAST; 

OR, THE LITTLE SEA-WAIF. 


CHAPTER I.—OUTSIDE THE BAR. 

T has been a hard 
pull,and a strong 
pull, and a pull 
altogether, John, 
or we never 
yet should have 
landed.” The 
speaker laughed, 
a merry, ringing, 
boyish laugh, as 
he wiped the per¬ 
spiration and the 
salt spray off his 
heated brow, his 
companions do¬ 
ing the same. 
They were half 
drenched with 
the sea-foam which had dashed over them as they 
bravely beat their way homeward, amid the rising 
storm. It was with a feeling of pleasure that they 
stood now on firm ground, the boat hauled up out 
of harm’s way, looking out over the waste of waters. 

“Ay, lads ! we did it but just in time ; it was a 
risk, but it answered Hear how the wind is 
rising, and hark to the harbour bar,” spoke the 


hardy old boatman who always waited on those 
four fickle, tricksy young gentlemen, and went on 
their boating excursions with them, by reason of 
his many years of experience and knowledge of the 
treacherous sea. 

The waters were becoming more tumultuous 
every moment ; great foam-crested waves came 
tumbling in landward, and the bar moaned, as if in 
j sorrow at what was coming. A red, lurid sun- 
I setting was adding a grandeur to the scene, the 
' great fiery ball sinking down, as it seemed, into 
the troubled waters, amid confused masses of 
dark frowning clouds, rolling together, separating 
and uniting again, like an army marching, counter¬ 
marching, and getting into battle array. Long 
shafts of light lay athwart the^ocean, tipping each 
foamy wave with crimson ; the cliffs were aglow 
with it, the town, the harbour, and the nest of 
white houses which formed a village farther along 
the shore, just within the bar— a momentary glory, 
ere the storm came down, with its blackness and its 
gloom. 

“ If that ’ere ship as we see a-beatin’ about and 
makin’ for the bar don’t run in soon, it’ll be as 
much as she’ll do to clear it ,* and hark to the 
creatur’s moanin’ ! I never likes to hear that 
dismal sound : it always bodes of something un- 
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canny and awkard.” John Bentley scratched his 
head, heaving his cap, and shading his eyes with 
it, while his keen gaze swept the horizon. 

Ah ! there was the vessel, the red light on her 
sails, toiling and tacking, advancing and receding, 
like a whimsical child who does not know its mind. 
The four boys stood to watch her, the sunset rays 
falling on their bare heads like a crown. 

The scene lay on the coast of Cornwall; the 
town, Burdenlea, which some said was a corruption 
of Barrenlea, was sheltered behind the harbour, 
from which the bar shut out the fierce violence of 
the waves beyond ; and Nettonlea was a little new 
fishing village, which had sprung up on one side 
of the bay-like bend of shore, just within the 
sheltering bar. The beat, beat of the waves and 
the wailing of the bar itself fell dismally on the 
ears of the inhabitants of Nettonlea on wild, 
stormy nights, filling the hearts of the superstitious 
with a fear of wreck, sorrow, and woe for some ill- 
fated vessel and its freight of human souls. Yes, 
many lives had gone out on the bar, where, in fair 
weather, the waters sparkled, shimmered, and 
flashed the livelong day in the sunlight. But 
when a storm threatened, white, clutching, hand- 
hke waves stretched out over it, as if grasping after 
prey, like a hungry monster. So it was this 
evening. 

The boys looked one upon another, and finally 
at old John, who stood so silent and observant, 
watching the wavering vessel. 

“ What do you make of her, J ohn ? ” asked 
Wilfred Preston, a farmer’s son, who lived away 
among the green fields lying so peacefully quiet 
in the sunset, behind the fishing village. 

“ I make that she’ll go to pieces on the bar if 
she don’t take the tide to run in,” was the response. 

“Then why don’t they do it?” questioned Fred 
Lee, the son of a lady in the village who was a 
widow, and somewhat of a mother’s boy—so the 
lads were fond of telling him. 

“ Because ^he sees ’tis a risk—or them as has 
the hands of her sees it.” 

“Still, it must be done,” quoth Harry Grant, the 
son of a lawyer, witfiTstoic-like decision. 

“And when ’tis done, ’tis done,” added Allan 
Fresjjley, a little, dark-eyed shrimp of a boy, 
whose father was doctor-in-general at Nettonlea 
and the surrounding hamlets. 

These four hopefuls studied with the Rev. 
William Layton, perpetual curate at the little 
fishing village, a bachelor, with an unmarried sister 
residing with him. But to-day had been a holiday, 
which the four had spent and enjoyed on the ocean 
wave, taking time by the forelock, and running 
in before the storm ; thanks to far-seeing John. 


“ Yes, Master Freshley ; but they’ll never do it,” 
was the old sailor s solemn assurance, as the sun¬ 
light suddenly vanished, and the wind came sweep¬ 
ing in in wild gusts, bringing the weird howling of 
the bar to them—to them who knew the sound to 
be sadly suggestive, if not prophetic. 

“ Will they try, do you think ? ” asked Will 
Preston, the most sunny, saucy-faced of them all, 
with laughing brown eyes and a lithe figure, an 
awe stealing into these same brown eyes, by reason 
of the serious import of the question. 

“ They’re try in’ to do it now, lad, only the w'ind 
is in her very teeth, choppin’ and changin’,” re¬ 
sponded the old man. “ They ought to have done 
it afore.” 

“ Heigh-ho ! Here she comes ! ” cried little 
Allan Freshley, and he waved his straw hat round 
his head with a merry cheer. 

The gusty, uncertain blast was behind her now, 
bearing her on, on, while the tide was more than 
on the turn, the water on the fatal bar fast sinking. 

“ Must be now, or never,” said the old salt; and 
all four boys, with their elderly friend at their heels, 
ran to the head of the promontory, to watch the 
risky crossing. She was beating her way in ; but 
now the wind chopped round, tossing her back 
again, as in derision. 

“Luff, luff! Luff her 1 ” shouted old John in his 
excitement, as the poor barque went scudding away 
from what, once past, would be her safety, her only 
hope. 

She seemed scarcely a stone’s throw from them, 
when the old man sent his order flying to her on 
the wind, but it was shattered and tossed, mere 
fragments of sound, away and away, over the grey, 
seething waters. Now she was making for the bar 
again. 

“ The cap’in must be mad ! ” cried John. “ If it 
can’t be done, why not run down coast to Walling- 
ton ? ” and he waved them off with his hand, as she 
came swinging perilously near to the promontory 
itself, with its outlying rocks, to say nothing of the 
harbour bar, so doubtfully safe. 

“ Run into Wallington ! ” he bawled, as if, amid 
the wild tumult of wind and waters, they could 
hear him—those many human beings crowding the 
decks. 

But the ship went beating about, while the storm 
swept over in earnest, and the bar, with the re¬ 
ceding tide, grew less safe. The hoarse mutterings 
of thunder now greeted the watchers, lightning 
flashed from cloud to cloud, and large rain-drops 
beat in the boys’ faces. 

“Now, boys, home’s the word, or one or the 
other of ye’ll be over the cliff,” said old John ; and, 
without more ado, they began their descent to the 
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viilage, the rain peiting them, the wind, the thunder, 
the moaning bar, the dash and the beating of the 
waves making a commotion of angry sounds. 


CHAPTER II.—HOME AT THE FARM. 

HE homes of Will Preston’s companions 
were in the village, but he himself lived 
in the snug little homestead lying inland, 
which 
could be 
seen from 
I the Rib, as 
the promontory 
was called, on 
fair, clear days, 
slumbering in a 
glamour of sun¬ 
light and shift¬ 
ing tints — a 
very haven of 
peace, quite 
away from the 
noisy sea. He 
was not long in 
making his. way 
there this even¬ 
ing, with the 
thunder, light¬ 
ning, and pour- 
ingrain keeping 
him company 
all the way. 

‘‘ There you 
are, out in the 
rain again,” was 
chirped by a 
voice from the 
porch, as he sped 
past it, to make 
his entrance at 
the back, in his 
drenched, be¬ 
dabbled state. 

A little, flower-like face peered out after him, and 
then the trip, trip of tiny feet was to be heard all 
along the passage to the back. Here the owner of 
the tripping feet and chirping voice found him, 
hanging up his dripping hat and jacket. 

Oh, what silly things boys are ! ” was the 
greeting of the small mite of six, shaking her wise 
little head, with its golden locks. 

“ And what little chits of chatterpies girls are ! ” 
laughed Will, playfully pinching her ear. 

“ I’d rather be that than Pd be silly ; and 
boys are silly,” piped the little one in contempt. 


‘ HER NOBLE PRESERVER 


‘^Ah ! you’d like to see what I’ve seen,” ob- 
sei-ved Will, wringing his collar, and putting it to 
dry on the top of his jacket. 

‘WVhat, Will? what have you seen?” 

Her two little clinging arms reached up to the 
boy’s waist, and her fair face was raised to this 
big brother of hers, whom she loved so. 

“A ship—a ship going on to the bar,” said he. 

“ Oh ! ” The expression told that the child knew 

what it meant. 

“ What do 
you think ot 
that, Birdie ? ” 
Birdie was her 
pet name ; her 
real name was 
Mary Maude, 
the same as 
little Miss Mary 
Maude’s down 
at the Castle. 

“ I shouldn’t 
like to see it,” 
lisped the wee 
thing, her violet 
eyes growing 
shadowy at the 
thought. 

‘‘You’d not 
like to be in it, 
would you ? ” 
said the teasing 
boy, taking ofi 
his waiscoatand 
feeling his shirt¬ 
sleeves. 

“You know 
I shouldn’t. You 
are cruel, and 
so you all are! 
cried the indig¬ 
nant Birdie. 

STANDING OVER HER” (/. 30). “All wllO ? ” 

asked the tease. 

“ Every boys—you know what I mean,” said she. 
“Every boys! you’re a Dutchman, Birdie.” 
Will caught her up in his arms, but the young lady 
struggled to her feet again. 

“ Pm not a Dutchman. Yon are; and you ought 
to be—to be in the ship going on the bar—there 
now I ” 

“Well, Birdie, is it to be peace or war?” asked 
Will, who had sprung up the stairs, and now came 
bounding down again, introducing himself into 
another jacket, to find her awaiting him on the 
last stair, her head leaning against the banister. 
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Girls don’t have war; you know they don’t,” she 
protested. “But, Will, is the ship going to get on 
to the bar, for truth ? ” 

“ Yes, for truth.” Then he mounted her on his 
shoulder, and bore her in triumph into the general 
“ living-room,” where Louie, their elder sister—their 
mother was dead—was pouring out tea, and Mr. 
Preston sat at the table, glancing out at the heavy 
rain coming down outside the open window. 

“ Father,” said Birdie, as her brother set her 
down, “ there’s a ship going to get on to the bar; 
so Will says.’^ 

“ Well, what of the ship. Will ? ” asked Mr. 
Preston, whom his son resembled, when the meal 
was fairly begun. Will told his tale of what he 
had seen, of what John feared, and of the wild 
storm and tempest sweeping along the coast. 

“Old John thinks she’s from India—the ship I 
mean,” spoke Will. 

“ Hark ! father, isn’t that a distress signal.?” said 
Louie, bending her head to listen ; and then they 
all heard a second, and a third, while the muttering 
thunder now rolled in earnest. Birdie nestled into 
her father’s arms, and hid her face on his shoulder, 
but Will and Louie went over to the window to 
watch the lightning, and hearken to those piteous 
signals, boom-booming so pleadingly. 

Will went out at the back door to make his way 
to the shore to have a look at the vessel by the bar, 
or to know its fate. 


CHAPTER III.—SAVED BY HER DOG. 

.L had his desire, if the last were 
prompting him most; and there, 
just before him, rounding the cliff, 
was Harry Grant, a sorry figure 
enough in the wind and rain. 

“ Harry ! ” Will’s hand slapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“ See ! see there ! ” cried Harry, as the two 
came in sight of the open bay, the bar, and the 
doomed vessel, drifting, dashing, shivering on the 
bar, clutched by the waters as by mighty hands, 
and tossed back again, as if no human lives were 
panting in affright for deliverance therein, as if no 
souls hung in the balance of life or death. 

It must be death, the boys thought, clinging to 
each other, and making but slow progress against 
the wind, essaying to reach the high promontory, 
where a few bold on-lookers stood, at the risk of 
being blown over into the sea, but a stone’s throw, 
as it seemed, from the ill-fated vessel and the bar. 
A knot of fishermen from the village were launching 
a boat, but it was madness to attempt approaching 
the bar, such a tumult of water, such an upheaving. 


was around it. They on the wreck saw it, and 
wrung their hands, as those on the Rib could per¬ 
ceive through the mist of rain and the twilight 
slowly gathering. The boat, which was launched, 
made its way bravely through the breakers rolling 
in, till it met the swirl at the bar; then it was 
clutched, and tossed back bottom upwards, its 
hardy crew scattered like leaves in autumn-time. 
It was a great mercy vouchsafed to them that they 
regained and righted the boat, but they did ; and 
while they battled and beat about, the doomed 
ship parted in twain ; ay, it parted, while foamy 
hands clutched and clamoured over it. A wild 
cry as of mortal agony mingled with the roar of 
the storm. Ah I children, that was a terrible 
wrecking, that of the Ocean Bee, on the Cornish 
coast those many years ago. Ah ! there—what 
was that ? A something black making for the 
land, now lost amid the waves, now visible. 

‘‘A dog !” cried Will Preston to his companion. 

“ A dog, with something in its mouth ! ” affirmed 
clear-sighted Harry, and down they hurried through 
wind and rain to the level shore, to await the 
creature’s landing. 

Those below had seen it—the brave, noble brute 
breasting the waves. A shout greeted, him as he 
bounded panting to the beach, and lo ! his burden 
was a sweet, daisy-faced girl of ten, with blue eyes 
half-closed, and long golden hair, which hung 
down, a wet, tangled mass, upon the sand, as her 
noble preserver placed her down, standing over her, 
whining out his weariness and joy, his labouring 
sides telling what the struggle had been. 

“ Good dog ! Good dog ! ” said Will Preston, 
who, with his companion, was first among the 
spectators who approached him, patting the faithful 
creature, as, kneeling down, he gathered the golden 
head of his little mistress upon his knee. The 
pale, upturned face was very still, with its half- 
parted lips, and drooping eyelids, only partly 
veiling the violet eyes. She was very like death, 
poor little stranger; her dog fondly licked the 
briny moisture from her cheeks, whining over her, 
as if bidding her awake. Pitiful women were 
among the crowd; they stepped forward, and claimed 
her for their charge ; and one, the most motherly, 
perhaps, of them all, bade her husband carry her 
to their cottage, away back in the village. Some¬ 
how, Will would have liked to carry her himself, 
she was so like their own little Birdie at home ; 
his heart thrilled over her with pity, as for a sister, 
when he gave her up to Dan Brown and his wife 
Susan, and saw them carry her off, a little un¬ 
conscious sea maiden, with her faithful retriever at 
their heels. Boats were tossing about in the 
stormy little bay—they would be there until morn- 
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ing, if so be they might pick up some poor waif— 
wliile the bar still drearily moaned and called. 
Only the rain fell now, the thunder and lightning 
were over, and the wind was sinking ; but the sea 
would not be pacified : it still raved, and foamed, 
and refused to be comforted. 

At home, at the farm, Will told of the little ocean 
waif brought in by her dog, as he sat by the side 
of Birdie's small white bed in Louie’s room, minus 
jacket and waistcoat, and on his way to bed, whither 
Louie had sent him, after seeing him deposit his 
second set of dripping garments on those con¬ 
venient pegs at the kitchen door. 

“ And was she about as big as me ? ” asked the 
little wakeful maiden, who took in her brother’s 
description of it all with the vividness as of a pic¬ 
ture. 

“ Yes, or a little bigger,” was the response. 

“ No, just as big as me—I’d like her to be just as 
big as me,” said the mite. 

‘‘Why, Birdie, where is the difference.^” 

“ ’Cause it would be nicer ; and I’d like the dog 
to be just as big as Towser—is he ? ” 

“Yes, only he’s an Irish retriever, and all over 
curls; and Towser is only a shepherd-dog.” 

“ Why do you say only ? ” asked the particular 
little damsel. 

“ Because he is only a shepherd-dog ; a retriever 
is better than that, you know,” replied Will. 

“No he isn’t; Towser’d swim in with me in 
his mouth if I fell into the sea. What’s the little 
girl’s dog’s name ? ” 

“ Nep^ I should say.” 

“ And what’s the little girl’s name ? ”—never was 
such a child for questions as Birdie. 

“ I don’t know—Waifie, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ Then you’ll take me to see Waifie and Nep to¬ 
morrow, won’t you ? ” 

“ Yes,” Will promised her ; but he shuddered as 
he remembered how pale and still the small, up¬ 
turned face was as it rested on his knee ; how her 
dainty little limbs hung down as Dan Brown bore 
her away to his cottage. 

Ah, well !—the night came down at the farm and 
over the sea, and when the day broke again, the 
earth and sea smiled and were glad, as if yesterday’s 
sorrow was but a dream. 


CHAPTER IV.—AT DAN BROWN’S COTTAGE. 

ILL, take me down to see Waifie and 
Nep.?” pleaded the small sister of her 
brother, following him out into the porch, 
and watching him swing his bag of 
books to their place over his shoulder, before 
taking his departure to the Rev. William Layton’s. 
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“No, I can’t now, you unreasonable little 
morsel.” 

“Why not.?” 

“ Because I’ve other fish to fry.” 

“Oh, what a story. Will! You don’t fry fish at 
Mr. Layton’s.” 

“No, 1 wish we did.” 

“Then you’d be like girls, and you’d be silly, 
same as we,” cried the child, spinning round and 
round, and clapping her hands. 

“ Well, I’m off, little Magpie,” said the boy, step¬ 
ping out into the sunshine. 

“ I wanted to see Waifie, and you’re a great, big, 
cruel boy,” so the little one spoke her disappoint¬ 
ment, going a step or two by his side. 

“ And I want to see her, and we will too—by- 
and-by.” 

“ By-and-by is such a long time.” 

“ But ’twill come.” She went with him to the 
gate, and Avatched him off, a tall, lithe figure, 
bounding away and away through the fields. But 
she did not know that he was hurrying to be in 
time to take a peep into Dan Brown’s cottage, 
before sitting down to work at his reverend tutor’s. 

Miss Layton was in the cottage as he and Harry 
Grant went bounding in ; having only three short 
minutes for their visit, they had no time for cere¬ 
mony. There she was—a little crying maiden, on 
a couch formed with chairs, her hair, all tangled 
and dank yet, falling in disorder over her pillow, 
her eyes like speedwells drenched with dew, and 
her poor little twining hands caressing her dog, 
which stood licking' away her tears, and rubbing 
his shaggy head against her cheek, as if he knew 
what her poor little lonely heart was feeling, that 
he was her one friend, and would fain soothe 
her. 

“How is the little girl this morning ? ” asked 
impetuous Will; then started back at what he saw— 
the little weeping waif, her brute friend. Miss Lay- 
ton, and Susan, the one at the head, the other at 
the foot of the couch, very like mutes. 

“Sadly, Master Will,” replied the fisherman’s 
wife, not so mute as she looked, and motioned 
them away ; but Nep—if so he might be called— 
catching sight of them, and knowing them to be 
those who had patted him when he came panting 
to land with his all but lifeless mistress, bounded 
to them, whining out his recognition. Nay, he 
took shame-faced Will by the sleeve, and drew him 
forward. 

“ Look, dearie, he wants you to see the young 
gentleman who first took you of him,” said kindly 
Susan to the child, her hand on Will’s shoulder. 

“ Yes, and I’ve a little sister at home, who knows 
all about you too,” remarked Will, irrelevantly. 
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“ Have you ? ”—the tearful speedwell eyes 
scanned his face. 

“ Yes ; her name is Birdie, and she wants to come 
and see you.” 

“ Does she ? I should like to see her, only-” 


“ Yes, we’d better,” quoth Harry, always remark¬ 
able for brevity of speech ; so, giving Nep a pat, 
and the weeping girl a pitying glance, they made 
their exit. 

“’Tis real hard—I wonder who she belongs to.” 



the poor little trembler began to sob again, cover¬ 
ing her face with her hands. 

If you boys don’t want to be late, as usual, you 
had better go,” spoke Miss Layton—whom the lads 
themselves declared to be their enemy at all times 
and seasons, because, as they explained it, she 
could not make girls of them, though she wanted to. 


“ I don’t know—but she’s a lady,” said Will. 

“ Of course she is,” replied Harry, heartily. 

And now they were under the rose-encirclei 
porch of the Rev. William Layton’s domicile. 

Lee and Freshley were looking out of the 
study window. A few bounds, and they wsie 
in the little nook of learning and youthful folly. 
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A very maze of learning must they wade through 
together, sitting in the pleasant old study, on that 
long summer morning, after the wreck and sorrow 
on the sea. 

Home for twelve-o’clock dinner, while the curate 
and his sister took their luncheon, sped the boys. 
Little Birdie was in the porch fondling her white 
kitten, and awaiting him, when Will came in sight 
at the gate. 

‘‘Will, I’m tired of waiting for ‘by-and-by,’ ’tis 
so long,” she told him, trotting down to meet him, 
her kitten in her arms. 

“Well, ’tisn’t very long now, little woman ; you 
know when ’tis four o’clock ? ” 

“ I should think I did ! ” 

“Well, then, you put on your hat and jacket at 
four o’clock, and come and meet me, as far as the 
field where the daisies grow, and I’ll take you 
before tea.” 

“ Oh, will you ! ’’—the small, sympathetic feet 
gave a trip of pleasure. “ Louie wants to go, but 
I’d rather go, only you and me, ’cause Louie can’t 
go till after tea,” she added. 

“You could go once with me and once with 
Louie,” the indulgent brother told her ; then he 
led her in, pussy following at their heels, like a 
good-sized walking snowflake. 

A little figure, in a holland frock and jacket and 
black sun-hat, stood waiting and watching in the 
daisy-dotted field, a mite of a shadow on one side 
of her on the grass, when Will came in sight. 
She had gathered a handful of the starry-eyed 
flowers, for the time seemed so long since the clock 
struck four, and she had flitted away. 

“ I never told Louie, nor any one—and, oh, 
you’ve been so long ! — boys always are so long in 
coming,” was her greeting, as she ran up to him, 
clinging round him in her delight. 

“ Well, we won’t be long now, you little grum¬ 
bler ; we’ll soon be there with Waifie and Nep. 
But what are these for ? ” asked the lad, as she 
thrust the daisies into his hand. 

“ For Waifie ; I gathered them ’cause I was so— 
so — so tired,’’ she told him. 

“ Well, I’ll carry them, but you must give them 
to her,” said he. Truth to tell, he was feeling shy 
at the thought of his visit, without the supporting 
presence of his chum, Harry Grant. 

“ I shall be shy,” confessed the child, her flower¬ 
like face flushing. 

“And so shall I,” responded Will. 

“ Oh, you won’t! Boys aren’t shy,” returned 
Birdie, holding on to his hand, and making two 
steps to his one, as he dragged her. on. 

They were soon at Dan Brown’s cottage, the 
door of which stood open, and sitting just outside 
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were Waifie and Nep. Waifie’s face was wan and 
sad, and almost as white as her pretty embroidered 
frock, which .Susan had washed and ironed, and 
just arrayed her in, to sit near the door and have a 
breath of air. Where Waifie was of course Nep 
must be, so the two sat together. Her pretty 
speedwell eyes filled and her face flushed at sight 
of Will and Birdie. Will thought she must be 
quite ten years old, for she was much taller than 
his little sister. 

“This is Birdie,” said he, blushing in his em¬ 
barrassment, and wishing she would not cry. “ Go 
and kiss her, Birdie,” he whispered, as the child 
clung to his hand. She obeyed, and the two little 
faces met, their sunny curls intermingled. Will 
presented the daisies. 

“ Birdie picked them,” he told her. 

“ Oh, what pretty flowers ! ” cried the little 
stranger. “ What is their name ? ” 

“ Daisies,” lisped Birdie, and wondered at Waifie’s 
ignorance. 

“ Nep wants one,” she cried, as the dog poked 
his nose among them. 

“ He isn’t Nep,” spoke the stranger child ; “ he’s 
Tiger.” 

“And aren’t you really Waifie.^” questioned 
Birdie, disappointment in her tone. 

“ No, my name is Anne Cobald.” 

“ Oh ! ” Both little girls looked into each 
other’s eyes—pretty violet eyes they were, very 
much alike. Anne Cobald seemed in no mood 
for conversation, so Birdie sat down on the 
threshold at her feet, and made a daisy collar for 
Tiger, looking up at her companion from time to 
time with kindly, wondering ©yes. Will dived into 
the cottage to hear what he could of the little 
stranger’s story, if so be Susan knew anything. 
She was on her way home from India, with her 
nurse, Mary Bray, to her grandmother, a Mrs., 
Jerrett, or Jerhard—the child was not sure which ; 
she never heard the name till her father was dying, 
j “It seems he was took and gone all of a sudden, 
i and the little girl never heard the old lady's name till 
I then, because of a grudge or something about his 
! marrying his wife, the old lady’s grandchild. Any 
i ways, he was a soldier, and took his wife out to 
India, and she died, and now he’s dead, and the 
nurse is drowned, and not a scrap saved to show 
the child’s belongings or her friends. She takes 
on about the nurse, poor little soul! She’s another 
orphan cast on the wide world. I’ll be bound.” 
This was Susan’s story. 

“But the old lady may turn up,” said hopeful 
Will, who thought he must be going. 

“ Old ladies seldom do. Master Will— they seldom 
do,” was Susan’s desponding reply. Then the lad 
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bade her good-bye, and went out to the two small 
maidens at the door. 

“ Look, Will, what IVe done,’^ said his little 
sister, pointing at Tiger, sitting stolid and in¬ 
different, though adorned with a flower collar. 

“ That’s brave ! ” was his comment; “ but we 
must be going. Good-bye.” He held out his hand, 
respect and pity for the child so silent and womanly 
in her sorrow making him grave and thoughtful. 
Then, too, if, as Susan Brown said, she were cast 
an orphan on the wide world, and that great¬ 
grandmother were never found, who would gather 
her up ? 

Little prattling Birdie found him strangely silent 
and absent-minded as they trudged home together 
through the. fields, and she told him so. 

“If girls are silly, boys are stupid,” she remarked 
as they went in at the front gates; “ and you are 
stupid this afternoon, for you keep on saying no 
instead of yes, and that’s worse than silly, I know,” 
and she marched off in silent disdain to take off 
her hat and jacket. 


CHAPTER V.—AT THE CASTLE. 

AIFIE was staying at the farm for a 
month—or, rather, Anne Cobald was 
there—with Tiger her dog; a month, 
or longer, according as to whether or 
not her grandmother claimed her. 
Then old Mr. Collard at the Castle sent down an 
invitation once and again for her to go and spend 
a few days with his two grandchildren — Master 
Oliver and Miss Mary Maude—in their weird old 
home, with its ancient servants, ancient furniture, 
and.beckoning shadows. 

“ Not to-day,’’ pleaded the little black-robed 
maiden. They had clothed her in black out of 
respect for her nurse, lying deep down by the bar. 
“Not to-day,” she pleaded, one sunny morning, 
when she had been a week at the farm, and Master 
Oliver and Miss Mary Maude were announced by 
Kitty to be in the parlour, come to fetch Miss 
Anne, to go home with them in the carriage. She, 
Birdie, and Tiger, or Nep, as he was generally 
called by Birdie, were in the hay-field behind the 
house. Tiger and Birdie romping, she watching 
them with a pensive, sorrowful smile. It was all 
so strange to her now, with her nurse gone, and 
only she and Tiger left alone, and in England ; it 
was all so strangely unreal yet—she could but be 
sorrowful and dreamy. Still, about her visit. 

“ I’d not go if I didn’t want to ; you needn’t, 
you know, ’cause you’re Waifie,” was Birdie’s 
advice, with a knowing nod. 

“ I don’t like to say no,” returned the timid child. 


“ Then let me say it; I’ll say it. Come, Kitty ; ” 
and holding on to the girl’s hand she skipped into 
the house. 

“ Louie, Waifie don’t want to go to the Castle 
to-day, and I told her she needn’t,” announced 
the mite in brown holland, sauntering into the cool 
parlour, where her sister was entertaining her 
visitors. 

“But your word isn’t law,” observed a dark, 
handsome, self-willed-looking lad, standing by the 
window, who was no other than Master Oliver. 

“ No ; the queen’s word is l^w. Will says, and I 

am not queen, or if I were-” her sunny blue eyes 

sparkled with mischief. 

“Well, if you were.^” questioned the young 
gentleman, who liked to draw her out. 

“I’d put you into the—the Tower, where they 
put the Lady Jane Grey,” was her solemn assur¬ 
ance. 

“ Phew ! What do you know of the Lady Jane 
Grey?” scoffed Master Oliver. 

“ I know as much as you,” said the morsel, 
drawing up her tiny figure. 

“ Hush, Birdie ! Where’s Anne ?” said Louie. 

“ Out in the hay ; and she can’t come, ’cause 
she don’t want to see visitors, nor yet go to the 
Castle visiting.” 

“ Don’t be rude. Birdie,” spoke Louie, and went 
out to find the child herself. 

Miss Mary Maude told Birdie about her new 
doll the while, and Oliver drummed with his 
fingers on the window-seat, in silent contempt at 
such girlish nonsense, and looked out over the 
sunlit lawn and the flower-beds. In a few minutes 
Louie returned, leading in the little Indian-reared 
child. 

“ Anne is come to say that she would like to go 
with you,” said the young mistress of the farm¬ 
house, having persuaded the little girl into com¬ 
pliance, knowing that her father would not like to 
show the least slight to his landlord, and thinking 
that perhaps it would be best for the child herself 
to go. 

“ Yes, I should like to go with you, if-” said 

Waifie, flushing, and looking a little confused at 
sight of that tall, dark-haired boy by the window. 

“ If what?” asked Miss Mary Maude, who liked 
to patronise everybody, and for that reason was 
not much of a favourite with outspoken Will. 

“ You see, little one, you were Avrong,” observed 
Oliver aside to Birdie, with somewhat of a 
sneer. 

“ Oh, I wasn’t ! ” objected the wee maiden, 
opening her blue eyes very wide at the accusation ; 
“ only folk change their minds.” 

“ Waifie, why did you change your mind?” she 
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asked, going to her side, but Miss Mary Maude’s 
question was occupying her attention. 

‘‘ If I may have Nep,” spoke the little black- 
robed thing. 

‘‘ Is Nep the dog which was saved ? ” questioned 
the young lady. Waifie nodded in silence, just as 
the dog himself poked the door open with his nose, 
and trotted in across the room to her. Louie was 
taking out seed-cake and home-made wine from 
the sideboard, and offering it to her visitors, while 
the champ-champ of the impatient horses in the 
carriage at the gate came stealing in to them. 

“This is Nep, as we call him now,” said his 
young mistress, thinking him worthy of an intro¬ 
duction. Whereupon Miss Mary Maude asked her 
brother— 

“ Oliver, do you think the dog would quarrel 
with Lion if we took him ? ” 

“ Quarrel! Phew ! who cares for dogs’ quarrels?” 
was his disdainful answer, taking the cake and 
wine Louie gave him with no gentlemanly grace. 

“ Then he may come ?” asked his sister, sipping 
her wine with somewhat of a grown-up lady’s air, 
but smiling pleasantly at Louie for giving it her. 

“ Come ! yes, if the little mermaid wants him,” 
was his impatient rejoinder, jingling his glass on 
the window-seat. 

When good-byes were said, they drove away, 
Nep bounding after the carriage the whole drive. 

The Castle stood on a high, rocky eminence, 
close by the sea, the gardens and grounds sloping 
inland. There was no park, but delightfully-wooded 
pleasure-grounds ; Waifie, but for the shyness of 
being with new companions, and not even Nep be¬ 
side her, would have clapped her hands at the sight 
of the fair sunny slopes and glades, all in unkept 
confusion, as they drove along. 

“Now, then, little savage,” said Oliver, as Waifie 
stood in shy bewilderment, caressing her dog, in 
the solemn, old portico, on the top of the steps, at 
the front entrance, where the servant had placed 
her. “ Don’t you see my grandfather ? ” . 

True, there sat an aged man, grim, stern, and 
very grey, leaning on a gold-headed staff, in the 
duskiest part of all, half-hidden behind flowering 
plants in decaying boxes. The child coloured 
scarlet at the rude boy’s speech, and went towards 
him, wondering what she should say. 

“ So they let you off from the farm? I thought 
they would; beggars, and come-by-chance visitors, 
are free to go and come,” so spoke the old man, 
peering at her with his iron-grey eyes, over the 
head of his stick, and laughing hoarsely. 

‘‘ I—I’m not a beggar,” the timid child ventured 
to say. 

“Oh, no, did you ever know one who said he 


was ? But enough of that, child ; you must bless 
the sea for what you are, and be thankful that it 
cast you where it did ”—somewhat of pity stole into 
his tone. “Now run away with Gipsy, and leave 
me in peace ; ” so saying, he tapped her lightly on 
the head with his stick, and waved her off. 

“ Gipsy’s me—he always calls me so,” whispered 
Miss Mary Maude, and led her in, through the 
silent old hall, up the stairs, among the portraits 
of dead and gone-Collards, and anon they were in 
a sunny corridor, at the very back of the house. 

“ This is the schoolroom—my boudoir I call it, 
for I have lessons with Oliver,” Miss Mary Maude 
told her young guest, ushering her into a pleasant 
room, with books, papers, and dolls tossed about, 
and where a girl sat sewing. 

“ Mary, this is the little girl I told you of,” ex¬ 
plained her young mistress ; but the maid only 
raised her eyebrows with a shrug of the shoulders, 
and went on with her work. 

“ Never mind her,” whispered the little lady ; but 
Waifie was thinking of her dog. 

“ I must see after Nep,” she said ; but there was 
no need, for he stood beside her. 

“The dog must keep out of here,” said Mary. 

“ Yes, he’ll stay in the corridor, and we will sit 
there,” replied Miss Mary Maude, who v/as really 
kind ; and so they did, sitting among some flower¬ 
ing plants by an open window, till they went down 
to dinner, which was Mr. Collard’s luncheon. 

It was a solemn, stately meal, served in the old 
dining-room, the grey-headed butler waiting on 
them ; the aged master eating sparingly, and in 
silence, save when speaking to his servant. It was 
a relief to the young people when it was over, and 
they were free to go to their own regions again; 
they seldom met their ancient relative except at 
this one meal. They had their own suite of apart¬ 
ments, their own sunny corridor, with its flowering 
plants and its bay window. 

“ I say, I intend to have rare fun with your 
dog,” Oliver informed the little stranger, as he 
deigned to linger with them, when they went back 
to sit in the corridor, with a large doll. “ I will 
be sure to set him and Lion to fight.” 

“You’ll not set the dogs to fight ?” said Oliver’s 
sister, in real concern, while Waifie regarded him 
with a startled, hunted look, her hand still caressing 
her dog. 

“ I’ll not be thwarted by a girl’s whim,” returned 
the boy, sullenly, and lounged away down the stairs. 

“I wish I hadn’t come—I wish I hadn’t brought 
Nep,” said Waifie, in consternation. 

Do you know, that’s not a polite speech,” said 
her young lady friend. 

“ Yes ; but when Nep is in danger! ”—poor little 
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soul, waves of colour swept over her face at the 
accusation. 

“I wouldn’t care, he’s only a dog, and Oliver 
says a dog and a boy ought to have pluck enough 
to fight their own battles. He’s always setting Lion 
to fight with some dog or other. But never mind, 
we shan’t see it; he will only come and tell us 
which is master, and Lion may turn coward for 
once—I hope he may.” Thus her friend consoled 
her; and, by-and-by, they went out to sit under the 
trees in the ground, taking Nep with them. Here 
James brought Waifie the tidings that Master Will 
Preston was come with her things, and would she 
like to see him. 

It was good to know that Will was come. Now 
she could tell him about Nep, and Oliver’s threat- 
She darted away after the servant, among the 
slanting sun’s rays, and under the trees, to the 
front of the house, where, in the dusky old portico, 
stood Will. The quaint old chair in the duskiest 
corner was vacant ; her eyes took it in, as she 
bounded up to him. 

“Will, take Nep home, will you?” she asked, 
half-shyly, clinging to his hand. “ Master Oliver 
isn’t a nice boy; he’s going to make him fight with 
Lion.” 

“He’d best not do anything of the sort,” said 
Will, who knew the overbearing boy well, and also 
Lion’s fighting powers. 

“ Who’d best not do anything of the sort ? ” asked 
young Collard himself, who, lingering in the silent 
hall, had heard what they said. He now stepped 
out into the portico. 

“ You,” spoke unabashed Will. 

“ And what had I best not do—pray tell me ? ” 


“Best not set Nep and that brute of a Lion of 
yours to fight.” 

“ I shall not ask your permission,” was the lofty 
rejoinder. 

“Not ask my permission to do a cowardly deed? 
You’d best not.” And Will’s lip curled very dis¬ 
dainfully. 

“ Phew ! you want to pick a quarrel, don’t you ? 
But I never bandy words with a farmer’s son” so 
saying, the young gentleman turned on his heels, 
and sauntered away. 

“As you will,” the other called after him. “I’ll 
take Nep home,” he said to Waifie, as Oliver 
deigned no reply. 

“ Yes,” was her reply, her eyes half craving the 
like for herself. 

“How long are you to stay here?” asked Will, 
who understood their mute language. 

“A week. Miss Collard says.” 

“Why do you say Miss Collard—why not say 
Miss Mary Maude, like the natives do?” 

“ ’Tis so funny,” she gave as her reason ; “ Mr. 
Collard calls her Gipsy.” 

“ Oh, he! he never does anything like other 
people,” was the boy’s remark. 

“Is the young lady anything like what her brother 
is to you—I mean is she kind ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, yes. Will, she’s kind,” she told him. 

“Then you’d be wise to stay, for father says 
you ought to make friends where you can,” was 
Will’s sober assurance. 

“ Yes,” sighed the child, and held up her face for 
a parting kiss. Then she kissed Nep, and watched 
the two go away down the shady avenue, standing 
a small, dusky figure, with the sun rays about her. 


(To be contimied.) 



SUMMER’S GLAD DAYS. 


i^EAR little May, with her bonny curls 
dancing 

Like wavelets of gold, in the sweet 
summer breeze, 

Her laughter-lit eyes, like the bright 
sunbeams glancing. 

The sunbeams that quiver through budding 
green trees. 

With creamy-white blossoms the hedges are 


Along the gay meadow, like golden stars gleaming. 
The buttercups thickly besprinkle the way, 

The earth in green gladness around her is seeming. 
To beckon a welcome to dear little May. 

Oh, summer, gay summer, when young hearts are 
beating 

With rapturous joy as thy beauties unfold, 

When sunshine and shadow together arc meeting, 
And strewing thy pathway with patches of gold ! 


laden ; 

She gathered the treasure, all perfumed so 
sweet. 

And, oh, she is happy, the dear little maiden. 

As homeward she dances on light fairy feet! 


Stay with us, glad season, to cheer us, and lighten 
The lives of our children with sunshine and mirth. 
To wake the sweet echoes of music, and brighten 
The forests and glades of this beautiful earth ! 

D. B. McKean. 
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HOW TO MAKE AND 

CRAP- albums are not 
difficult to make ; indeed, 
there are but four things 
we shall want from first 
to last : Patience and 
Taste, Scissors and 
Paste. Let us set to 
work with these, and see 
what can be done. The 
first thing is to make the 
book. 

At any large stationer’s 
one quire (24 sheets) of the 
cheapest white paper, “ foolscap ” 
size, can be bought for three or 
four pence. Open the sheets 
separately, and get some one to press the middle of 
each with a hot iron and smooth out the crease— 
some one, of course, who knows better than to 
burn fingers and thumbs. Turn the paper so that 
the former creases will go across the pages. Fold 
down about an inch of each all along the side 
that is to be in towards the binding of the book. 
Lay every four sheets together so that the inch 
edges will be inside each other, two edges 
showing outside the lot and two in the middle. 
Take a strip of calico, three inches wide and as 
long as your paper, and sew your six lots of paper 
to it, stitching, with coloured silk or soft cotton, 
all the way down the back of the middle opening 
of each set of sheets, and placing your six sets side 
by side in the middle of the calico strip, and with 
a space of a few threads left between each lot of 
paper and the next. Cut strong brown paper large 
enough for covers ; paste down the middle of it 
(the back of the book) a narrow piece of cardboard, 
an inch and a half or two inches wide, cut from 
some old cardboard box. When this is dry, stitch 
the calico behind the leaves against the card, 
stitching down each side of the leaves through the 
edge of calico and the brown paper, and carrying 
the thread across from one side to the other every 
time the needle comes out at the back. Now 
cover the back of the book with a broad piece of 
ribbon, hiding the little stitches against its edge. 
Thicken each cover with another piece of brown 
paper inside, fastened by touches of paste round 
the edge only, and covering the calico that showed 
at each side of the leaves. Bind the covers all 
round the edge with narrow ribbon stitched on, 
and to conceal the stitches inside, and to give the 
covers a nice white lining, turn down against 
them the first page and the last, and fasten with 


FILL A SCRAP-ALBUM. 

a little paste round the edge. Narrow ribbons run 
in and out through the covers for two or three 
inches, or fastened into the making of them, might, 
if you choose, clasp the front of the book, tying 
across it in two little bows, one near the top and one 
near the bottom. All the ribbon, of some colour 
like dark blue, might be found in the drawer where 
the old bits of ribbon spend their last days to¬ 
gether. 

On the front cover you may trace large letters 
going slanting across between an upper and a 
lower corner, SCRAPS, and cover them 
, with narrow garlands made of flower-scraps, care¬ 
fully cut in little bits, and joined along the tracing. 
Or you might put a large coloured picture instead, 
encircled by silver, such as you could cut from old 
valentines. 

In all album-making, the two things to be re¬ 
membered are—to stitch in the paper in separate 
lots, side by side ; and to have extra edges of 
paper here and there at the back between the 
pages, or else the book will not close flat when it 
is full. So, if you get five newspapers, fold each 
to eight leaves, and cut them to fit the covers of an 
old music portfolio, you will have to stitch in a few 
edges of strong white wrapping-paper, or thin 
brown, between each of your five newspapers. Or 
if you want to make a little book of a very pretty 
oblong shape, take half your quire of foolscap 
paper, cut each sheet in exact halves, not down the 
back crease, but across it, sew the paper, four pieces 
at a time, to calico, put on covers, whicli you will 
be likely to find for that size, bind the back with 
ribbon, and take care to cut out a few pages here 
and there—perhaps one out of every four—to leave 
edges to thicken the back of the book. 

An album like the first described might be filled 
with dried flowers, and leaves, and uncoloured pic¬ 
tures. Place them only on one side of each leaf— 
one large picture on each, or a few small ones let in 
among the green and flowers. Give a page to each 
season :—a country scene that would do for spring, 
framed in a. wreath of violets, primroses, young 
little leaves ; a summer picture with a wreath of 
pansies, mixed with maidenhair fern or ends of 
ribbon-grass, or common grass in flower; an 
autumn scene where the trees are becoming leaf¬ 
less, in a border of real autumn leaves, golden, 
brown, and red ; lastly, a snow scene, bordered 
with winter flowers such as clusters of the white or 
lilac primula and its leaves ; or young sprigs^ of box 
or cypress (holly is too prickly, and laurel too thick 
and. large), or real mistletoe-leaves and the bright 
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holly and mistletoe berries carefully cut out of 
Christmas cards. Then give a page to wild flowers 
with pictured glimpses of the woodlands, and if you 
have a meadow picture, wreathe it with common 
grass, green and tangled, or feathery in flower, 
brightened by dried buttercups. Or the prettiest 
page of all might be made with ferns, which can be 
pressed beautifully, gathered in their tender green of 
spring or in their autumn brown and yellow. The 
names of trees might be written here and there on a 
page filled with small specimens of their leaves, and a 
picture of children swinging would not be out of 
place; or of the ships and boats, for which the 
timber has grown from the ground just as your 
flowers grow ; or pictures of the dwellings which 
the trees supply both to men and to the birds—the 
wooden houses and the little birds’ nests. Flowers 
that have been gathered during a country holiday, 
or flowers that were a gift, should be put in with a 
written word to remind you pleasantly whence they 
came. 

Double flowers like roses cannot be dried, but 
single flowers, and, best of all, those as flat as 
pansies, can easily be pressed between the leaves of 
a book, or between blotting-paper under something 
heavy. 

Before pressing some flowers the thick green 
ball or cup must be taken away from under 
the coloured part of the blossom : in the primula 
the little coloured star comes out of its green cup 
at a touch. There may be woody leaf-stalks too 
thick to be pasted firmly down. Little bits of 
paper laid across them and gummed at each end 
must secure them ; thus, off an envelope-band you 
can cut several gold streaks that would make such 
fastenings quite ornamental. 

Or the woody stems might be run in and out 
through little slits in the page ; if this be done, 
tissue paper should be laid in between the leaves, 
to protect the next page from the stems coming 
through the last. Coloured pictures in such a book 
would make the dried flowers look dull; but as an 
exception charming pages might be made with 
coloured pictures of our dark-shaded birds of the 
English country, or of butterflies, afl not much 
smaller than the natural size. 

A scrap-album of puzzles and stories might be 
made of the little oblong book. The puzzles 
should consist of little pictures, or parts cut out of 
pictures, to represent the syllables of a word, while 
the whole words might be written on a card or 
paper, laid in at the place so that it could be taken 
away while any one is guessing. Plenty of words 
may be found, like mill-stream, cat-ass-trophy, 
(the spelling as in catastrophe need not be followed 
where a little difference suggests pictures), eye-tin- 


ear-ant (itinerant), sea-son—and countless others. 
For your story-pages, an example will help you as 
a pattern ; the page should be filled with cut-out 
parts of pictures, with a few words written under¬ 
neath, and these words might be :—This is the new 
house that Jack built:—This is the garden of the 
new house, &c. (all the rest need not be written 
each time, but ought to be said).—These are the 
flowers that grew in the garden, &c.—This is the 
wall behind the flowers that grew in the garden, 
&c.—This is the bad boy who climbed up on the 
wall to steal the flowers that grew, &c.—This is the 
dog that watched the wall when the bad boy 
climbed, &c.—These are the dther dogs that came 
at the bark of the dog that watched the wall, &c. 
(any number of dogs of all sizes).—This is the 
policeman who ran round the corner to see where 
all those dogs were going at the bark, &:c .—And 
this is the pair of feet hanging down, that all the 
dogs were looking up at when the policeman ran to 
see where they were going to at the bark of the dog 
that watched the wall, &c. And what a pretty fix 
the boy was in ! 

A Christmas party or a picnic would form other 
subjects, and useful scraps for these pages can be 
found in the little pictures that occur in advertise¬ 
ments— musical instruments, horses, carriages, 
furniture. 

Other pages should be given to the grouping of 
pretty scraps, and of little pictures that have been, 
perhaps, discovered by chance, and found worth 
keeping. 

Christmas and birthday cards may be put in, 
two or four on each page ; or with tasteful variety 
in the middle, and bordered, or making the broad 
border for some small and bright design in the 
centre. 

Double cards should be pasted in by the edges 
only, with a large square or circle cut out of the 
leaf behind, to show the other side. On the back 
of the page so cut, coloured scraps or valen¬ 
tine silver might hide the cutting and frame the 
cards showing through. 

In the large newspaper book, all the print on 
both sides of the leaves should be covered with 
pictures. “ Our Travels” might be the heading for 
pages of foreign cities, scenes, houses, and groups'’ 
in foreign costume; “The Zoological Gardens” 
might be the title for pages full of pictures of birds 
and beasts; “Our Picture Gallery,” for fanciful 
pictures of all sorts. 

These titles might be made of large cut-out letters 
laid on white paper. 

After these hints, perhaps you yourselves can 
think of other new plans of your own, to be carried 
out with Patience and Taste, Scissors and Paste. 
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THE KING OF CUNNING ANIMALS. 


fEYNARD the fox, in spite of his 
many failings, is always regarded 
with a certain kindly toleration. It 
is true that his “ weakness ” for 
poultry is far from amiable, especially 
in the eyes of the farmer whose 
geese have been stolen in a mid¬ 
night raid. But this and other 
faults are generally forgotten in the admiration 
of the immense resources of his cunning, 
and the pluck and gameness with which he has 
over and over again extricated himself out of 
apparently insuperable difficulties. This ad¬ 
miration may be unwillingly extorted in some 
cases, yet there can be no doubt that our vulpine 
hero never excites the same detestation as such a 
purely savage and brutal animal as, let us say, a 
wolf. And even as regards the hens and rabbits 
which so often fall victims to his guile, it has to be 
said that foxes mtist live ; and if they cannot obtain 
a meal without resorting to nefarious practices, 
they will probably risk detection and punishment 
rather than die of starvation. No man or woman 
could take greater interest in house-hunting than 
the fox family. They make burrows to screen 
them from cold and to hide in ; but they never 
settle in a district which is not thoroughly respect¬ 
able. They soon know- the whole locality—the 
houses where the dog is very fierce and noisy, 
those where the stock of poultry is large and 
select. The country must not be too open, for they 
find hedges and bushes useful shelters in times of 
trouble. When they do not care to build a house, 
they do not scruple to appropriate the burrow of 
rabbits, having perhaps, first of all, eaten up the 
unhappy owners. 

What would old ^Esop have done without his 
never-failing fox? You will remember the various 
occasions on which the venerable fabulist uses the 
animal to point a moral or adorn a tale. The “ Fox 
and the Grapes ” is one of the best known of these 
stories, but it has a solid foundation in fact that 
most of them lack, for it is quite true that a ripe 
cluster of vine-fruit offers a tempting mouthful 
to Reynard. ^Esop, with the impartiality of a 
judge, sometimes makes his fables tell as much 
against Mr. Fox as at other times they speak 
volumes in his favour. In the familiar one which 
narrates the case of the fox without a tail, the 
laugh is decidedly against him ; while in that which 
sets forth how a crow was foolish enough to drop a 
piece of cheese through opening her mouth to 
display her fine voice to a fox which had bestowed 


some empty praise upon her personal charms, we 
see his cleverness rewarded. Then, as a rule, we 
find the braggart fox coming to grief, as in the 
fable in which he is represented as explaining to a 
cat that though things be ever so bad he has al¬ 
ways a hundred other plans if one should not suc¬ 
ceed. Puss, in a humbler mood, replies that she, 
on the other hand, has but one, and that if that 
fail her she is undone. At that moment a pack of 
hounds appear. The cat flies up a tree and, from 
her secure perch, beholds the fox, whose hundred 
shifts have proved useless, destroyed by the dogs. 
Thus, then, yEsop holds the mirror up to nature, 
and so we learn that artfulness and braggadocio 
were recognised as characteristics of our vulpine 
friend at an early period of history. 

However, leaving the mists of antiquity and the 
region of fable, and coming down to our own day, 
abundance of evidence exists testifying to the un¬ 
rivalled cunning of the fox. Both in avoiding 
danger and procuring food he exhibits a craft that 
is really remarkable. His senses, of course, are 
extremely keen. It has been stated that the shep¬ 
herds of Thrace ascertain whether a frozen river 
will “ bear ” or not by sending a fox across. The 
creature is observed to place the side of its head 
upon the ice, as if listening for the flow of water 
underneath, and should it cross, it is considered 
safe to follow its example. The difficulty of 
catching foxes by means of traps is notorious. They 
seem to have an instinctive knack of spying a 
snare, and iron in any shape or form is avoided 
with such pertinacity as to render the material 
almost useless in the construction of a trap. More¬ 
over, they are just as acute in approaching their 
prey as they are in escaping themselves. They 
have been seen to swim slowly towards water-fowl 
with a turf in their mouth, so as not only to remain 
hidden, but to avoid attracting attention. 

Foxes caught red-handed—that is, in the very 
act of theft or murder—have been known to imitate 
death, and to submit to a great amount of rough 
handling in the chance of an opportunity of escape 
presenting itself. 

Instances are on record where a fox, tracked to 
its hole—which had been surrounded by traps — 
has endured starvation for many days rather than 
come out of hiding, and so be captured. Truly, an 
animal which could so readily take in the situation at 
a glance must be acknowledged to be the king of 
cunning creatures. Take another example of his 
extraordinary sagacity. A farmer in Bogside, 
Beith, on looking out of window one morning 
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early, saw a fox making off with a large duck. On 
coming to a stone wall, four feet high, he attempted, 
prey and all, to leap over thrice, but each time fell 
back into the field. But he was not to be baffled; 
the problem was a difficult one, but not incapable 
of solution, as the event showed. Having surveyed 
the wall for a few minutes, he rose up, as if he had 
settled upon a plan of action, seized the duck by 
the head, planted his fore-paws against the wall as 
high as he could reach, forced the duck’s bill into 
a hole in the wall, and then sprang up on the top. 
He now reached downwards, and grasping the duck, 
pulled it up, and dropped it on the other side. He 
then jumped down, picked up his victim, and went 
his way homewards, doubtless chuckling to himself, 
in a sly foxy fashion, upon the success with which 
he had rescued himself out of an awkward 
dilemma. 

Need it be said that so cunning an animal has 
formed the subject of several proverbs ? “He sets 
a fox to keep his geese ” explains itself. “ A wise fox 
will never rob his neighbour’s hen-roost,” because 
he would probably be speedily discovered : conse¬ 
quently he wanders farther afield, where he is not 
so likely to be identified. And then, as showing 
how often the wily over-reach themselves, and are 
in the long run caught by their own craft, we are 
told that “every fox must pay his skin to the 
furrier.” 

The different kinds of foxes are doubtless as cun¬ 
ning in their way as the common fox, though’we do 
not know nearly so much about them. That the red 
fox of Eastern America exhibits the same reluctance 


to “walk into” the trap as his cousin at home is evi¬ 
dent from the fact that the trappers are altogether 
unable to entice him to enter it, and are compelled 
to resort to poison. Professor Leith Adams in¬ 
forms us of the highly interesting circumstance 
that civilisation exercises a marked influence on 
the habits of several of the forest animals. The 
wild hare and birch partridge are drawing nearer 
and nearer to the settlements, and the lynx and 
red fox are following on their trail. The last-named 
labours under an odd disadvantage in the winter¬ 
time. His feet are small and narrow, and conse¬ 
quently sink deeply into the snow, thus making it 
difficult for him to escape from enemies whose 
feet are broader and more furred. Next to our 
own fox, however, the most interesting kind is the 
Arctic fox, about which Sir John Richardson, Dr. 
Rink, and Dr. Robert Brown have supplied so much 
valuable information ; but we must for the present 
be content with this passing allusion to him. 

The British fox is slowly dying out. Not that its 
extinction is desired by some people; on the 
contrary, those who consider fox-hunting to be a 
noble sport view the slaughter of the animal by any 
other means than by their own hounds as a heinous 
crime, and a farmer who would dare to kill a 
creature which may have worked great havoc 
amongst his poultry would be placed under a social 
ban for his offence. When, however, the ingenuity 
and skill of the king of cunning animals shall fail to 
protect his skin, we may feel sure that the race of 
Reynard—in this country, at all events —has been 
run. James A. Manson. 
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AN INQUISITIVE VISITOR. 

(See Coloured Frontispiece.') 


Edith turns over a page of her 

(A fairy tale gives her such plea- 
sure), 

A pert little jay, with inquisitive look. 

Quite boldly intrudes on her leisure. 

How truly surprising to see her,’^ quoth he, 

“ O’er pictures contentedly linger. 

When something so much more attractive I see 
Lies close by her pretty fore-finger ! 

“Suppose I just take one ! She can’t think me rude! 
I should like to look at it closer; 


And little Miss Edith is always so good— 

As each one will say who knows her.” 

So, cautiously lifting his pretty blue wing 
(While Edith has none to defend her), 

He quickly decamps with the coveted 
thing, 

Lest the maiden should bid him surrender. 

But Edith, who loves her inquisitive jay, 
Just smiles at the loss of her treasure, 
And says to herself that ’tis “only his 
way ”— 

In thieving he always takes pleasure. 




THOUGHTLESS TOM; 

AND WHAT HAPPENED TO HIM. 


PTUNE was the handsomest 
and best dog in the world, 
and if you know a better, pray 
introduce him to me. He and 
Master Tom were inseparable 
friends and playfellows, but I 
am sorry to tell you the dog 
had the advantage over the 
boy, inasmuch as the dog always did what he was 
told, and the boy didn’t. Why, if you only said 
“ Hi, Neptune, fetch it,” off went the big dog at full 
swing, and “fetched it” that moment. And to tell you 
the truth, the big dog was often rather disgusted with 
the small boy for not running on errands as fast as 
he might have done ; and he has been known to 
bark loudly at him, then catch hold of the edge of 
his jacket in his teeth, and pull him along with 
great jerks when Master Tom has been dawdling 
about instead of doing as he was bidden. 

Neptune is honest, dignified, kind, loyal, and 
obedient, with something majestic about him, yet 
he obeys at a word, a sign, a look. There is 
nothing in the least majestic about Master Tom, 
with his plump rosy cheeks and flaxen hair, and 
yet he is not half as obedient as his dog. 

He is a very merry little fellow, and means well, 
but he is as thoughtless as a kitten, and so fond of 
his own way that he does not stop to think whether 
it is the right way or the wrong. 

Tom and Neptune were never tired of gam¬ 
boling together, leaping and rolling over on the 
grass, shouting and barking, to their hearts’ con¬ 
tent, but Tom’s mother would not let him throw 
stones for Neptune to fetch out of the little lake. 


because he had once nearly overbalanced himself 
in doing so, and tumbled into the water himself. 
Now it is a delightful thing to send a stone 
skimming over the- water, and then see a brave dog 
plunge in after it, swim straight for it, with a grand 
buffeting against the waves, and bringing it back 
to you, give a great shake, while you jump away 
screaming with laughter to escape a shower-bath 
of the bright glittering drops. 

Tom grumbled and cried when his mamma 
forbade him to throw stones, and Neptune looked 
at him with much surprise, and felt ashamed of him. 

One day Tom’s sister, Phoebe, was left in charge 
of the house, as well as of Tom in it, and the charge 
of the house was in her opinion a joke compared to 
that of Tom : especially as on this occasion he 
was in a troublesome mood. Pie had wanted to 
go with his parents because they were to spend the 
day with some friends who had a boy of his own 
age of whom he was fond ; but little Harry had the 
measles, and as Tom had never had them he was 
left behind. 

“ So stupid,” he said, as the carriage drove away 
from the door, “ as if I’d get the measles if I didn’t 
choose, and I don’t choose.” 

“Don’t be a goose,”^replied Phoebe, “do you 
suppose poor little Harry chose ?” 

“ He’s not little,”retorted Tom, “he’s as big as me.” 

“ You are so wonderful big,” laughed Phoebe. 

“ I shall he before I’ve done. Girls always keep 
short and stupid. You’re grown up, but when I’m 
a man I shall be ever so much taller than you, 
though you’ll be an old woman then; and I should 
be ashamed of myself if I wasn’t very much higher.” 
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‘‘ Run out and play, and take Neptune with you,’’ cried Phcebe, laughing good-humouredly ; ‘‘mamma 
has given me some work to do, and I don’t want to see either of your faces till dinner-time.” 

Neptune immediately rose from the rug where he reposed his 
noble limbs, marched up to Phoebe, and laid his nose for a 
moment on her knee, switching his tail about in the air vigorously. 
“You old darling,” said she ; then he approached Tom, gave one 
bark, and jumped out of the low open window. 

“ Very well,” said Tom, viciously, “ you shan’t see my face, 
then. Miss Polite. I’ll give Neptune a swim in the 
lake.” 

And seizing his hat in his hand he jumped out of 
the window too, and ran off in the direction of the 
water, Neptune gaily bounding round and round 
him as they went. 

“ Oh, what a torment that boy is ! ” sighed Phoebe, 
as she also jumped out of the window, and ran after 
him. 

“Tom, Tom, you naughty boy, come back,” she 
shouted, but shouted in vain. 

Tom only ran the faster, and Neptune, 
who did not understand what it was all 
about, ran too. 

But Phoebe had longer legs than Tom’s, 
and after awhile she overtook him, and 
seizing him by the collar of his jacket, 
unfortunately caught a bit of his hair in her 
fingers along with it, and the hasty grip made 
him cry with pain. He made a snap at her 
hand with his sharp little white teeth as if he 
would have bitten her. “ Can’t you let a fellow 
alone,” he asked sulkily. 

“No I can’t,” answered breathless Phoebe, 
“when a fellow is in mischief. Now look here, 
Tom, you must mind me while mamma is away. 
I won’t let you go to the lake, because she 
nor into the garden either, because it is the way 
to the lake,' and you might be tempted. You shall play in 
the paddock—you know that’s a treat for you. 
You like the paddock, you can gather your 
hands full of buttercups, and you can climb 
the safe old trees, and Daisy and Neptune 
will keep you company.” 

Daisy was the brindled cow. 

“ I’ll milk Daisy,” said Tom in a threaten¬ 
ing manner, as with unwilling steps he let 
himself be almost dragged along by his sister, 
while Neptune, just as happy to go one way 
as the other, accompanied them. 

“ And welcome, if you can,” laughed 
she. “Just you try; 


doesn’t; 
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Daisy's no notion of being milked by unaccustomed fingers, I can tell you ; and if I were you I would 
leave her alone.” 

‘‘ Milking's woman’s work,” Tom said disdainfully. “ I’m not going to milk Daisy, I can tell you.” 

The paddock was an enclosed field at the back of the house ; it was on the little cliff that overhung 
the lake, but far from the edge, of which it was not even in sight, a grove of trees being 
between ; and a safer place could hardly be imagined for a harassed elder sister 
to leave a troublesome boy in. 

“Now you are not to go out of the paddock, remember, except through the 
gate, if you want to come back to the house,” said Phoebe ; “ have a good 
game of play, and don’t worry me, there’s a dear boy,” and she released him 
from her hands as she spoke. 

“Oh yes; I’m such a dear boy, am I not?” answered Tom with much 
disdain. 

And so the brother and sister parted, little thinking how they were to meet again. 

Tom amused himself for some time with Neptune and Daisy and by climbing 
the trees ; then he had a game of ball with Neptune, he throwing his ball, 
and boy and dog both racing after it. At last he threw it so recklessly that 
it went right over the paling into the grove of trees, and without an 
instant’s reflection right over the paling went Tom after it, the 
leap being delightful. Neptune not knowing there was any 
objection, or he would have been the last dog, I know, to 
join in the frolic, bounded over after him. 

“ Hurrah, my hearties,” cried Tom, and like a 
prisoner released, he took to his heels and ran 
through the grove towards the edge of the cliff. 



But when he did this Neptune knew as well as 
you and 1 do that he was going out of bounds. Tom 
was too full of reckless glee to think of this, but 
shouting and jumping, ran on, and Neptune ran 
too, and as he ran gave sharp barks of warning, 
and when Tom approached the very edge, caught 
hold of his jacket in his teeth in the way I have 
told you of, and thereby stopped Master Tom in 
his impetuous career, and tumbled him over on his 
back. Tom jumped up laughing. “ Bad dog, bad 
old Neptune,” cried he, “lie 
down,” and Neptune, angry 
and displeased, obeyed, turn¬ 
ing his back on Tom, and in 
a dignified manner seeming 
unconscious even of his pre¬ 
sence. But not a bit did 
merry, naughty Master Tom 
care for that; he had his ball 
in his hand and, leaning over, 
he threw himself backwards, 
and then flung it into the 
water below, 
shoutingout 
“Hi, Nep¬ 
tune, fetch !” 
and as he did so 
he overbalanced 
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himself, just in the way his mamma was afraid of, 
and tumbled headlong from the cliff, a height of 
some thirty feet or so, into the lake. 

Neptune took no notice whatever of the ‘’Hi, 
Neptune, fetch !” but kept his back to Tom, and 
his head in the air, just as if he had not spoken at 
all. He was not going to be at the beck and call 
of a naughty boy, or to help him disobey orders. 
But when the great splash came in the water, and 
a little frightened scream with it, it was quite 
another matter. Up jumped the big dog; in one 
moment he had looked over the cliff; and seeing 
what had happened—seeing the whirl and dis¬ 
turbance in the lake below, and then a poor little 
flaxen head and pair of terrified arms flung into 
the air, and appearing above its surface, he bravely 
took the leap himself, and next moment might 
have been seen, after a struggle to recover from the 
shock—swimming, I had almost said manfully—but 
I mean dogfully, with rapid strength in the direction, 
far off now, where the disturbance in the water 
showed that poor Tom was again rising to the 
surface. Poor Tom indeed, fortunate Tom, happy 
Tom to have a dog Neptune to look after him. 
Straight ahead swam the good dog to the very 
place where Tom was drowning, seized the choking, 
suffocating, sinking little fellow, just before it was 
too late, and dragged him along by his clothes 
through the water, till he landed him safely on the 
shore. Brave old Neptune, he was ready to lie 
down by the boy’s side when he had him there, so 
tired and out of breath was he through the exertion. 
But he was too light of heart and triumphant at 
what he had done to lie down and rest, and gam¬ 
boled and leaped about round Tom instead, giving 
sharp loud barks as he did so, till it suddenly struck 
him that it was very odd and stupid of Master Tom 
to lie there like a log, instead of being as light at 
heart and lively as he was. Then he snuffed over 
the boy’s wet cold face with his big friendly nose, 
and at once making up his mind that there was 
something wrong, set off for the house. 

Phoebe sat in the breakfast-parlour, busy with the 
work her mother had left her to do, enjoying the 
sweet summer day, and singing softly to herself. 
Then something darkened the window, and she 
raised her eyes to see Neptune leap in breathless, his 
tongue hanging from his mouth, and rushing along j 
like a hunted creature; but that could not be, 
she saw, for there was no one pursuing him, and 
Neptune was not a dog to run away if there were. 
Up to Phoebe he came, and whining pitifully, 
caught hold of her dress with his teeth, and dragged j 
at it. 

“Oh, Neptune!” she cried in good-humoured , 
remonstrance ; “ it is a muslin dress, you’ll tear it. 


you naughty dog you,” and putting out her hand 
she fondled his head. His head was soaking wet. 
With a little start of surprise she looked at him. 
He was drenched—drenched from head to foot— 
his eyes shone with excitement, he panted, yet he 
would not keep still, but dragged at her pretty blue 
muslin flounces with his teeth, and whined en- 
treatingly through his expanded nostrils. A pang of 
terror shot into Phoebe’s heart. 

“ Oh, Tom! Tom !” she cried, and sprang to her 
feet. 

Neptune evidently understood that she had 
caught the truth, and bounding through the win¬ 
dow, looked at her over his shoulder, paused, and 
barked loudly. 

The next moment Phoebe was by his side, and 
then they both of them ran ; the dog leading, and 
the girl following close at his heels. 

There they found Tom lying by the side of the 
lake, to all appearance quite dead. Oh, how sad it 
was to see his round rosy face white and set, the 
merry eyes closed, and his restless busy limbs still 
and motionless ! Phoebe clasped him in her arms, 
and Neptune bounded round and round her. A lad 
was there, too, a farmer’s son, who helped them all 
he could, and assisted Phoebe to carry the boy 
back to the house. They made a slow procession, 
very different from the race to get there ; but Tom 
was not a very light burden, and Neptune followed 
the three in a downcast manner, his .tail between 
his legs. He took no notice, though I am sure he 
knew very well that all the way they went the lad 
was praising him. 

“It was the dog saved him, miss, it was,” he 
said. “ I was too far away to help, though I ran as 
fast as I could, but it was the dog did it all. The 
little master fell off the cliff, and the dog plunged 
after him ; I saw it with my own eyes, and he 
swam to shore with him in his mouth, and how he 
did it without being drownded himself is what I 
can’t guess.” 

“Oh, brave Neptune! oh, good Neptune!” 
sighed the girl; but she could hardly speak, what 
with the exertions of carrying Tom, and the weight 
of anxiety in her heart. Poor Phoebe ! she never 
forgot the day when she had been left in charge of 
the house and of Tom. 

“ All’s well that ends well,” you know, and I don’t 
suppose you are as much frightened about Tom as 
Phoebe was, and you’ll not be surprised to hear 
that when he had been, put to bed, and the doctor 
sent for, and proper remedies tried, he at last 
opened his blue eyes, and looked wonderingly 
round him. 

For a moment his little brain was quite confused, 
but he soon saw where he was, and remembered 
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where he had been when he lost consciousness : 
struggling in the water, and then carried along 
through it in his brave dog’s mouth. He was safe 
and warm in bed, he was alive, and would soon be 
strong and running about again. But Neptune, 
what of him ? 

‘‘Is Neptune drowned?” were the first words 
Tom uttered, and as he said the words the idea 
overpowered him, and manly boy as he was, and 
tried to be, he burst out crying. 

But, as we know, though Tom did not, Neptune 
had not the least idea of being drowned. He was 
lying on a mat at the foot of the bed, and when he 
heard the well-known voice, up he jumped, and 
was on the bed in a minute, and not only on the 
bed but on Tom, with his dear big cold old nose 
rubbing against the boy’s plump cheek. 

That was a meeting ! and the amount of kissing. 


crying, laughing, and barking I can give you no 
idea of. 

It was less pleasant for Tom to have to confess 
to Phoebe what a bad boy he had been, but he 
made his confession bravely, and told her he had 
received a lesson he should never forget. 

And I am sure you will be glad to hear that this 
assurance, though spoken in excitement, proved 
perfectly true, for on that day Tom made excellent 
resolutions, and what was a yet more excellent 
thing, he kept them. 

As for Neptune, he was a greater favourite than 
ever with everybody, but admiration and praise 
could not spoil Jmnj he had too much self-respect 
and loyalty in that heart of his for that. He con¬ 
tinued just the same, obedient to a word, and yet 
with that honest dignity about him that no big dog 
is or ought to be without. E. A. H. 


STRANGE PICTURES FROM STRANGE LANDS. 


A FIGHT WITH 

HEN I was first a 
sailor,” said Captain 
Clewline, “ I was 
quite a lad, and ready 
to believe any wonder 
that was told me of 
the sea. I had my 
head full of Robin¬ 
son Crusoe, and 
Sindbad the sailor, 
and expected to fall 
in at every turn with 
a pirate or an un¬ 
known island, or 
a whale as large 
as a cricket-field, or 
some other thing 
equally wonderful. You may think how my 
shipmates used to make fun of such a ‘ green 
hand ’ as I was, and what tricks they used to 
play me. 

“ After a while, however, I began to know ‘ stem 
from stern,’ as we say, and wasn’t quite so ready to 
be their victim ; but it was a long time before they 
left off trying to take me in. One of them had a 
song that he was always singing, about a sailor who 
came back from a voyage with all sorts of impos¬ 
sible stories about what he’d seen ; and at the end 
of every verse he used to look at me and laugh, 
and say, ‘Do you believe that^ Tommy?’ and all 
the others would laugh too. 

“And this is how the song used to begin:— 



A WATERSPOUT. 

‘ I’ve travelled far across the seas, 

O’er deserts I’ve gone walking ; 

I've seen fried oysters grow on trees. 

I’ve heard baboons a-talking. 

I’ve been in towns where every house 
Was built of India-rubber ; 

I’ve lived twelve months inside a whale, 

With nought to eat but blubber. 

‘ I’ve been where acorns grow to oaks 
In less than half a minute ; 

I’ve scooped a water-melon out, 

And slung my hammock in it. 

I’ve eaten snakes, and sawdust cakes, 

I’ve ridden flying fishes, 

On calves I’ve looked, born skinned and cooked. 
Whose hoofs were pewter dishes.’ 

“But on my third voyage I really saw something 
which would have seemed, to any one who didn’t 
know what it was, quite as wonderful as any of the 
strange things in Jack Hawkins’s song. We were 
running before the wind across the North Atlantic, 
bound for the West Indian Islands. We had got 
about half-way across, and there was no land 
anywhere near us, when one evening the look-out 
man sighted something like a high hill away to the 
south-west. It got plainer and plainer every 
moment, till we could all make out a small island 
with a ridge of green hills along one side of it, and 
we could even see houses, and gardens all over the 
slopes, and the white waves breaking upon the 
sand-rbeach below. Then, all at once, it began to 
quiver and tremble in a strange kind of way, and 
the hills, and woods, and houses, all melted into 
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each other and rolled away like a mist, and there 
was nothing but open water as far as ever we could 
see. It was what they call a mirage—the reflec¬ 
tion in the sky, as if in a looking-glass, of some 
real island which was very likely a hundred miles 
off. 

“The next voyage but one after that, I saw 
another sight more wonderful still, which came very 
near being my last. We were in the China trade 
then, and our usual voyage was j*ound the Cape 
and through the straits of Malacca to Canton, and 
back again the same way. 

“ Well, this time that Pm speaking of, we had got 
past the Cape all right, and were about half-way 
across to Ceylon, when one morning I spied a heavy 
black cloud to windward, hanging low over the sea. 

“‘That’s a heavy cloud. Jack,’ said I to Hawkins, 
who was beside me. 

“‘Too heavy by half,’ he answered, ‘if it’s what 
I think it is. Ah! I thought as much. See ! ’ 

“ The black cloud stooped lower as he spoke, and 
a kind of long dark tongue issued from it, and hung 
downward over the sea. At the same moment the 
water directly underneath it began to hiss and 
bubble as if it were boiling, and swirled upward in 
a sort of mound, rising higher and higher every 
instant, as if to meet the cloud above. Before I 
could see how it happened, the two had joined, and 
there was a great black pillar of water reaching up 
to the very sky, with its sides twinkling and trem¬ 
bling incessantly as the water was sucked up 
through them. 

“ I had seen too many pictures of it not to know 
that this must be a waterspout, and that it might 


V. A LI T T L 

^ ^ father was a soldier. 

And he would be one too ; 

He’d go forth to the battle. 

Heroic deeds to do ; 

And now, in mimic warfare. 

He waved his sword on high. 

And fancied he was going 
To conquer or to die. 

Years passed, and he was lying 
Upon a bed of pain. 

To rise from it a cripple— 

Never to run again ! 

Gone were the dreams of glory 
Upon the battle-field: 

Not his to die or conquer. 

But his to live and yield. 


prove a very awkward neighbour; for it was right to 
windward, and coming down upon us as fast as it 
could move. 

“ ‘ Grimes,’ shouted the captain to one of our 
quartermasters, an old man-o’-war’s man, ‘ give 
that fellow a shot ! ’ 

“ We had two twelve-pound guns on board, for in 
those days the Chinese seas were a great place for 
pirates. One of these was soon loaded, and old 
Grimes fired it right at the spout. 

“ His aim was so true that we saw the ball plump 
into the whirl of spray round the foot of the water- 
pillar ; but the pillar itself was not touched, and on 
it came, as if it really meant to strike us. 

“ Bang went the gun again, but just then the spout 
swayed aside as if on purpose to avoid the shot, 
which barely missed it. Then we all began to feel 
rather queer, for a few minutes more would bring it 
right upon us, and it was big enough to sink the 
largest three-decker afloat, let alone a light mer¬ 
chant-bark like ours. Every man of us held his 
breath as old Grimes fired again. 

“ Suddenly a great dark rent appeared in the side 
of the spout, like a gap in a broken window. Then 
came a crash as if the whole sky had fallen, and 
in a moment everything was dark as night, and we 
felt ourselves tossed and banged about upon a 
succession of monstrous waves, till we seemed to 
be more out of the water than in it. 

“ Little by little it all quieted down again, and the 
sun came out, and the sea looked as smooth and 
bright as if the whole thing were only a dream ; 
but it was. long enough, I can tell you, before any 
of us forgot it.” David Ker. 


E HERO. 

And yet his brave heart quailed not: 

He still had work to do. 

Work for his suffering brothers. 
Work noble, manly, true. 

Not his to head an army, 
In'fore-front of the fray. 

But his to live for others, 

And save lives day by day. 

And, struggling on glad-hearted, 
Fighting ’gainst woe and sin. 
Risking his life full gladly 
A brother’s life to win, 

He seemed to me a hero. 

Unselfish, true, and bold. 

Far more than in fulfilling 
The boyish dreams of old. 
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An American River Steamer. 

As will be seen from the little drawing of one 
in the new pictures in our Pocket-book heading, 
the steamers employed upon river service in the 
United States are different in some respects from 
the same class of vessels with which English little 
folk are familiar. They have two and some¬ 
times four funnels, huge paddle-boxes, and two or 
three upper decks rising in tiers one above the 
other. They can thus carry a large number of 
people, but they look top-heavy, and are not so 
comfortable or capacious as many of the magnifi¬ 
cent steamers that ply upon the Clyde. 

An Electrical Engine. 

The strange force called electricity is being 
rapidly brought under man's control. For many 
years it has been employed in telegraphy, but the 
time is at hand when it will be used to light our 
houses, to work the machinery of mills and 
factories, and to drive our trains. Different ap¬ 
pliances have been invented for the purpose of 
transmitting the power. That shown in the illus¬ 
trated heading above is known as a ‘‘generator,” 
and bears the name of Mr. Edison, one of the most 
active and acute of the American inventors who 
have directed their thoughts to this all-absorbing 
subject. 

The “ New Law Courts.” 

For several years Londoners used to have a 
standing joke about their Royal Palace of Justice. 
It was customary to speak of a thjng that was not 
likely to happen as expected to take place when 
the “ new Law Courts,” as the structure was then 
styled, were open. But that jest, such as it was, 
was rendered null and void on December 4, 1882, 
for on that day her Majesty opened the “ Royal 
Palace of Justice” amidst great pomp and re¬ 


joicings. Unfortunately the talented architect, 
Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., did not live to witness the 
ceremony. The principal front and the clock-tower 
are partly sketched in our heading. There can be 
little doubt that the buildings will be regarded as 
among the finest public buildings in the English 
capital. 

The Dodo. 

The big, dumpy, enormous-billed bird in our 
heading is possibly not unknown to some readers. 
It rejoices in the curious name of dodo. They 
belonged to a family of pigeons, which is now 
extinct. They were found only in the island of 
Mauritius, and are supposed to have died out 
before the year 1700. As large as turkeys, useful 
for food, weak-winged, and therefore unable to fly, 
it is conjectured that they were gradually killed off 
by the persecution and cruelty of the then colonists 
of the island. This wholesale extermination has 
been laid at the doors of the Dutch, for when the 
Mauritius passed into the hands of the French no 
trace of dodo was to be seen. 

The Mungoos. 

The mungoos, or ichneumon—which is repre¬ 
sented next to the dodo in the above illustrated 
heading—is a plucky little animal, famous for its 
fearless assaults upon serpents. Besides being an 
enemy of snakes, however, the mungoos has been 
turned into a very useful rat-catcher. The sugar, 
coffee, and cocoa plantations of Jamaica were 
overrun with rats a few years since, and the 
planters in despair conceived the idea of importing 
some mungooses. The project was carried out 
with the utmost success. The cost of rat-catching 
has been reduced fully ninety per cent., and the 
number of those destructive creatures has been very 
largely diminished. Unfortunately, the mungooses 
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have multiplied to such an extent that they have in 
turn become somewhat of a pest, since they prey 
upon eggs, chickens, game, birds, &c., and also 
upon creatures, such as snakes, which were them¬ 
selves foes of the rat. But of the two evils the 
latter is by far the lesser. 

Natives of Madagascar. 

Envoys to Europe respecting a dispute between 
France and Madagascar have recently directed 
attention to the natives of that island. The 
Malagasy (as they are called) are not negroes, as 
some might suppose from their comparative near¬ 
ness to Africa, but Malays. They were not savages 
when they first came in contact with Europeans, 
and are remarkable for enduring civilisation ap¬ 
parently without harm. This is accounted for by 
the fact that though the climate of Madagascar is 
good, it is not sufficiently adapted to European 
tastes to attract many foreigners. If this be so> 
the Malagasy should be glad, for the natives of 
many lands have slowly but surely died out after 
the advent of the white man. In Madagascar, 
however, the people hold their own, and the arts of 
civilisation are making certain progress. Chris¬ 
tianity is the prevailing religion of the island. The 
illustrated heading shows a native of Madagascar 
pounding rice in a kind of tub by means of a long 
stout pole, like a huge mortar and pestle. 

Jumbo’s Temper. 

It appears that Jumbo now and again manifests 
a little temper, from which we may infer that his 
visit to the United States has not improved him as 
much as some people expected. Our old friend had 
become considerably attached to a woolly dog^ 
which was allowed to frequent his cage. One day, 
without leave asked or obtained, a large mastiff 
took the place of the smaller dog. Jumbo showed 
great annoyance at the change, and, suddenly 
throwing his trunk round the mastiff, hurled it 
across the building. The poor dog struck against 
Pilot, another elephant, and was killed. Pilot, 
not knowing from what quarter the assault had 
come, got angry, and began charging the elephants 
near him. A general “ trumpeting ’’ was set up 
and a fight seemed inevitable, till at length Pilot 
was thrown down and fastened by nooses. Jumbo, 
we are told, looked the picture of innocence through¬ 
out the whole uproar. 

A Snake slain by a Crow. 

A traveller in Connecticut recently saw a crow 
kill a snake no less than eighteen inches long. The 
reptile appeared to fully realise the peril in which 
it was placed, making every effort to escape, and 
showing what fight it could. The crow was very 
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methodical in its dangerous work. It would give 
the snake a bite, lift it up, then toss it to the 
ground, keeping one eye on the observer the while. 
The crow becoming suspicious of the traveller, 
seized it within a few inches of its head, and flew 
off with it to some tall trees across a near river, 
where its further operations were lost to view: It 
had, however, been evident that it was all over 
with the snake. 

Ungrateful Dogs. 

At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Capt. Vesey Hamilton declared that he believed 
the Eskimo dogs were the most ungrateful of crea¬ 
tures. For six weeks it had been his duty to feed 
the dogs employed in a sledge-journey of several 
hundred miles which had occupied six weeks. After 
a few weeks’ absence, on the conclusion of the 
journey, they declined to recognise him. Perhaps 
the captain will find cause to alter his opinion 
the next time he visits the Arctic regions. 

A Porpoise-hunt. 

It is not often we hear of a porpoise-chase 
within English bounds, but not long ago the fisher- 
folk and boatmen on the river Ribble, near 
Preston, enjoyed the excitement of so rare a hunt. 
Coming up the river, as far as a spot called the 
Shallows, one was seen after the tide had gone 
back, floundering about in three feet of water. The 
onlookers made several ineffectual attempts to 
harpoon it, but the perseverance of a young man, 
armed with a boat-hook, was at length rewarded, 
for after a severe tussle he succeeded in landing 
the porpoise, which was found to measure nearly 
five feet long. 

A Buried Sow. 

According to a Toronto paper, a remarkable 
instance of tenacity of life on the part of a sow oc¬ 
curred quite recently. It seems the animal had dis¬ 
appeared for nearly two months and a half, and her 
owner, after making many a search for her, at last 
concluded that she had been devoured by wolves. 
A neighbour having occasion to remove some straw 
from a stack, had taken away several loads when he 
heard noises proceeding, as he imagined, from a 
pig. More straw having been removed, he was fortu¬ 
nate enough to discover the missing sow. Instead 
of a living skeleton she presented the appearance 
of health and liveliness. She had subsisted on 
nothing but straw for ten weeks, and during that 
time had nothing to drink. How she came to be 
buried remained a mystery. 

An Extraordinary Rat Story. 

The Hon. Neal Dow authenticates the following 
tale as a “perfectly true story.” About twenty 
years since a large colony of rats settled in his 
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house. One evening a young lady visitor (whose 
home was a mile distant) said that they had never 
been troubled with rats, nor was there any point 
at which they could effect an entrance into their 
dwelling. Mr. Dow’s eldest daughter thereupon 
remarked that she had heard that rats would leave 
a house if politely requested to do so in writing, 
and take up their abode in any other to which they 
might be directed. “ So,” says she, ‘‘ I will tell 
ours that at your house they will find spacious 
quarters and an excellent larder.” In presence of 
the company Miss Dow there and then wrote 
a grandilo¬ 
quent letter 
to the rats, 
telling of 
the numer¬ 
ous advan¬ 
tages of her 
friend’s re¬ 
sidence. In 
accordance 
with an an¬ 
cient, super¬ 
stition, she 
then put 
some lard 
on it, and 
placed it 
in a rat- 
frequented 
garret. A 
few days 
later the 
lady friend 
came to Mr 
Dow and 
said with a 

laugh, “Our house is overrun with rats!” That 
recalled the fact that the Dows had heard none in 
their house during the interval. Upon visiting the 
attic the letter was gone. This is certainly a most 
wonderful tale, and it needs all the corroboration 
that can be given to it—perhaps a little besides ! 

“Martin” the Bear. 

In the Zoological Gardens in Paris there used 
formerly to be kept a bear familiarly known as 
“Martin.” He was famous, in the French capital 
at all events, for his size, his beauty, and the agility 
which he displayed in climbing the tree planted in 
the middle of his pit. Unfortunately, his reputation 
passed under a cloud, and in consequence he has 
obtained an unenviable place in the history of the 
Gardens. An old soldier, having one night mis¬ 
taken a metal button for a five-franc piece, was so 


imprudent as to enter the pit to get the supposed coin. 
“ Martin ” at once fell upon him, and hugged him 
to death. 

A Sensible Cockatoo. 

Cockatoos have not the same reputation for 
wisdom or loquacity as parrots, but that they are 
not destitute of sagacity the following well-authen¬ 
ticated story will prove. While its owner was 
dining one day he heard the bird holloaing. He 
at once concluded it wanted some food, but as his 
kennel-boy generally ministered to its creature com¬ 
forts he paid no further attention to the cries. On 

his going 
into the din¬ 
ing - room 
only a few 
hours later, 
the bird im- 
mediately 
came to the 
end of his 
perch, and, 
bending for¬ 
ward, com¬ 
menced to 
scream out. 
Upon ex¬ 
amining its 
seed-tin it 
was found 
tobe empty; 
so the coc¬ 
katoo was 
then sup¬ 
plied with 
seed, which 
it devoured 
with great 

eagerness. The kennel-boy, on being questioned, 
admitted that he had forgotten the bird. This 
oversight rarely happened, but the owner’s belief 
that it was food for which the bird had been so 
persistently calling was based upon the peculiar 
manner in which it had conducted itself. 

How the Antis Indians catch Fish. 

The Antis Indians of South America have a 
very peculiar method of catching fish. They use 
the bow and arrow, and are very successful with 
these weapons. When on a fishing excursion the 
natives stand on the river-banks,' and, armed with 
a stout bow, quietly watch the movements of their 
finny prey. As soon as an unfortunate fish comes 
near the shore, and therefore within bowshot, an 
arrow is discharged at it with unerring aim, and a 
minute or two afterwards the victim is landed. 



ANTIS INDIANS CATCHING FISH. 
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Little Folks. 



SEVENTEENTH LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS. 

The Abbreviation "L." signifies Lo 7 t(ion. Officers' Names a7’e prvited in S77iaU Capital Lette7's. 


251 n Lizzie K. Aspell, Leicester .. 10 

25112 Aj'nes K. Dntton, Stamford .. 20 

25113 tVinnie Lee, Graiithain 13 

25114 Sara Lee .. •• 17 

25115 SarahH.G.Smith,Peterborough 14 

25116 Arthur L. Best, Caterham .. 12 

25117 Elizabeth Tindall, 1 -ongridge 12 

25118 Mary E. Hermondhnlgh ,, 7 

25119 Sarah A. Lees, Norton .. 10 

25120 Sarah Starkey ,, .. 10 

25121 Annie Marshall ,, ..21 

2;5i22 Herbert Richardson, Sheffield 15 

25123 Edwin Morgan, Durham .. 9 

25124 Mary Morgan ,, ..11 

25125 Annie Ridley ,, .. 12 

25126 Marmadukc S. Sheild, Alnwick 16 
23127 Ellinor M. Maccabe, Rock 

Eerrv • • 9 

25128 Harry Trivers, Southsea .. 16 

25129 Herbert Walsh, Halifax .. 14 

25130 (;eorgeE.Lindley,Eerrybridgc 10 

25131 William Nettletoii ,, 13 

25132 Albert Ward, Claremont •• 11 

25133 Edward Ward ,, .. 10 

25134 Horace Ward ,, ..8 

25135 Amy Ward „ ..6 

25136 Jessie E. Jacks, Gower St., L. 13 

25137 Maudk Slater, Blackburn 15 


25138 Annie Aspaen, Underleigh 

25139 A. Aspaen 

25140 C, Brethenck ,, 

25141 Annie Barton, Dukes Brow 

25142 Ruth Fielding, Blackburn 

25143 Alice Fulford, Darwen 

25144 Annie Fulford, Birmingham 
251451'. A. Bretherick, Blackburn 

25146 Maggie Kay 

25147 Jessie J. Currie „ 

25148 E. Cramp ,, 

25149 Kate Livesey >• 

25150 Mary Taylor ,, •• 

25151 Benjamin Beattie ,, 

25132 Arthur Clayton „ .. 

25153 Elizabeth A. Taylor ,, 

25154 Frederick W. Taylor ,, .. 

25155 Ernest Hamer ,, 

25156 Maggie Carmichael ,, 

25157 Margaret Malloch ,, 

25158 Ernest Brown ,, 

25159 Edith Briggs 

25160 Gerty Biggs ,, 

25161 Lillie Gibson 

25162 Rachel M. Gibson ,, 

25163 Maggie Pickering „ 

25164 Lily Clayton ,• 

25165 Alice Simpson ,. 

25166 Beatrice Simpson ,, 

25167 Harry Briggs t. 

25168 Edith Brown ,, 

25169 R. Stothert 

25170 James Walkden, Darwen 

25171 Lizzie Green, Blackburn 

25172 Hetty Green „ 

25173 George Slater ,, 

25174 Herbert P. Bury ,, 

25173 P. E. Mercer ,, 

25176 Frank Harrison „ 

25177 Alice Harrison 

25178 Minnie Gee, Lythaui 

25179 Florence Slater, Blackburn .. 

25180 Emma Sluett 

25181 HerbertW. Brctlcrick, Darwen 

25182 Robert Yates, Oswaldtwistlc .. 

25183 Nora Ponifrct, Blackburn 


AGE 

2518,1 William Harrison, Blackburn 

25185 E. T. Simpson ,, 

25186 William Barton ,, 

25187 Clarissa Hunt ,, 

25188 Fanny Slater ,, 

!5i 89 Mary liden, Doncaster 
15190 Norman Thomson, Nottin 

ham 

!5i9i J. Curwood, Nottingham 
•5192 E. Harris 


25193 H. Duchett ,, 

25194 F. Kennedy ,. 

25195 C. E. Waller ,, 

25196 F. Langley ,, 

25197 G. Wibberley ,, 

25198 B. Jacklin ,, 

25199 T. Taylor ,, 

25200 T. Crosland ,, 

23201 T. Barnal ,1 

25202 H. R. Carter ,, 

25203 R. Young >. 

25204 R. Bartlett 

25205 L. Coppock I, 

25206 A. Goddard ,, 

25207 Thomas Newton 

25208 Albert Smith ,, 

25209 R. F. Email ,1 

25210 J. Smith M 

3 25211 Paul Roberts ,, 

17 25212 H. Rhodes ,1 

14 25213 John G. Wade ,, 

18 25214 W.Spiby .f 

16 25213 W. Thomson ,, 

25216 T. B. Waft 

25217 John Shaweroft ,, 

25218 James Henry 

25219 lien ry Brown ,, 

25220 W, Tunniclitfe ,, 

16 25221 C. Thornton ,, 

13 ! 25222 A. Spreckley ,, 

25223 I. H. Cooper ,, 

25224 AV. D. Thomson 

25225 D. S. Arundel ,, 

25226 FlorenceRadford,, 

25227 L. Harris .. 

25228 R. Cooper ,, 

25229 I. T. AVade ,, 

25230 F'. AVhitby .. 

25231 Fred Flopper ,, 

25232 A. I’ounders .. 

25233 C. Hague 

25234 AV. Billyeald ,, 

25235 AVillie Collings ,, 

25236 George Haines ,. 

25237 AVm. Clarkstone 


M 


25238 J. Seymour 

25239 Fred Kirkland 
25040 A. Dugard 
25241 Joseph Lcese, Hampstead .. 
25242'Nlathilde I'rier, St. John’s Wood 

25243 Frank Cheesewright, 

Chester Square, L. 

25244 S, Muir, Nottingham 

25245 AliceK.N.Bailey.S.Kensmgton 

25246 Frederick P. Marsden, Chapeh 

town 

'’5247 Ella M. Halton. TufnellPar 

25248 Beatrice M.AVaterworth, Li\ 

pool 

25249 Emily M. T, Mason, Stratfo 

on-Avon 

25250 Kate Pickard. Bradford 

25251 Mabel D.F'lamsteed, Bristu 

25252 Ernest V. Bryan >, 


-J253 Elizabeth Bishop, Bristol •. 20 

25254 AVilliam H. Smith, Shrewsbury 7 

25255 George E. Smith ,, 9 

25256 Lucy A. Grieve, Greenock .. 12 

25257 Frances J. Clayton, Porlsea .. 11 

25258 Edith M. Hind, Nottingham 12 

25259 Annie Smith ,, 14 

25260 Edith I. Prance, Plymouth .. 16 

25261 Annie Kirk, Nottingham .. 20 

25262 Sarah Rogers „ .. 16 

25263 Ethel Mallet ,, .-7 

23264 Lizzie Nightingale, Bradford.. 17 

25265 Sarah A. jeackson, Nottingham 14 

25266 Albert Ridgard ,, 13 

25267 Flora Grey ,, 13 

25268 1 'lorence Towlson ,, 15 

25269 Florence l^.idgard ,, 15 

25270 Mabel Mallet 8 

25271 Alice G. James ,• 10 

25272 Rose Scott •> 13 

25273 Kate Hallan ,, 13 

25274 Elizabeth Asling ,, 14 

25275 Alice Johnson ,, 13 

25276 Annie Jarvis ,> 13 

25277 Annie AViddowson ,, 20 

25278 Kate Asling 12 

25279 Annie M. James ,, 14 

25280 Clara Ratcliffe ,. 10 

25281 .A.nnie Boultby 20 

25282 Sarah Harrison „ 15 

25283 Ellen Taylor ,, 14 

23284 Kate Ricfgard ,, 17 

25285 Annie Asling ,, 13 

25286 Mary A. Simmons „ 15 

25287 Elizabeth Brutnell ,, 12 

25288 Annie Thorpe „ 16 

25289 Amelia Meeklah ,, 10 

25290 Eliza Cooper, Lenton •. 17 

25291 Agnes B. Janies, Nottingham 17 

23292 AA'illiam A. Phillips ,, 19 


25293 Isabella Mason 

25294 Amelia I-ane ,• 

25295 Bertha Sperrey «, 

2520 Ethel M. Hind ,, 

25297 Ethel E. Dean ,, 

2529S Grace R. Dean ,, 

25299 Emma E. Cooper, Lenton • 

25300 Pollie AATight, Nottingham 

25301 Muriel AV.W. Petty,, 

25302 Katie Darby ,, 

25303 Edith A. James „ 

25304 Catherine Claricoat,, 

25303 Annie Fisher ,, 

25306 Jennie Scott ,, 

25307 Annie Hackett ,, 

25308 Clara Gelding ,, 

25309 Annie AVillmott ,, 

25310 Louisa Puling ,, 

25311 Annie Gascoine ,, 

25312 Flory Allen ., 

25313 Clara Lane 

25314 Ada Oldham 

25315 Lilian M. Jackson, Gree 

wich •,. 

25316 William J. Wilson .3 

25317 Annie E, Taviner ,, lo 

25318 Fannie A. Wilson .. i8 

25319 May Cousins >> 

25320 Florence Cousins .. i8 

25321 Alexis Mandeville ,, 13 

25322 Henry M. Mandeville ,. 12 

"5323 Frank H. Nimino, Whetstone 10 

25324 Agnes Sanders, Lordship Lane 19 


25325 John Malam, New Cro.ss .. ii 

25326 Ettie li. Wheeler, Pimlico .. 18 

25327 ErnestBray,GreatChapelSt.,I.. 8 

25328 SaralDVade,StanfordLeeIIope 15' 

25329 Catherine L. Halls ,, 7 

25330 William L. Halls ,, ir 

25331 Alice H. Garven ,, 7 

25332 Edward S. Lewis ,, 15 

25333 Frances Bray, Gt. Chapel St.,L. 14 

25334 Eliza Bray ,. 9 

25335 Maud Leeson, L. Dulwich .. 13 

25336 Mary I^ecson ,, •• 7 

25337 Janie McDougall, Greenwich 12 

25338 Florence Mcl^ougall ,, 11 

25339 John McDougall ,, 8 

25340 Ethel Sutton, New Cross . 13 

25341 Malcolm Jackson, Greenwich 12 

25342 Arthur Sutton, New Cross .. 14 

25343 Jeanie Sutton ,. -.9 

25344 John de L. Nimmo, Whetstone 12 

25345 Jeannette L. Ganz, Greenwich 16 
25^6 Ellen l-eeson, E. Dulwich • • 16 

25347 Willie Harden, Greenwich .. 7 

25348 Charlotte McCoy, I’rimrose Hill 16 

25349 John Jackson, Perth 19 

25350 Campbell Jackson, Greenwich 14 

25351 Ellen F. Jackson, Hamburg 

^Germany) .. 18 

25352 Lizzie Wheeler, Chipiienham 16 

25353 S. Jones ,, 16 

25354 Percy W. Meredith, St. John's 8 
25353 Robert C. Slater, Blackheath 10 

25356 AV'alter Sutton, New Crbss . 12 

25357 Violet J. S. Elgood, Fulham .. 14 

25358 John F. Sutton, Pimlico .. 8 

25359 Daisy Harden, Greenwich .. 16 

25360 Angelo Gooding. Blackheath 9 

25361 Beatrice Sutton, .New Cross •• 7 

25362 Floribel Pass, Greenwich .. 15 

25363 Edward Peterson, Greenhithe 9 

25364 Henry I’eterson ,, n 

25365 Emily A. Prance, I’lyniouth .. 17 

25366 William C. E. Sutton, Pimlico ii 

25367 Esme I. Pigott, Horsham •• 10 

25368 Albert Brooke, Clapham .. 7 

25369 Gustave Brooke ,, ..8 

25370 Emma M. Broughton, Man- 

Chester .. 14 

25371 May Havers, Banbury .. 14 

25372 Edith A. L. Deane, L.Norwood 14 

25373 l)ora L. Wilson, Liverpool .. 7 

25374 Flora M. WiLson ,, ..14 

24375 Rosaline B. Wilson „ .. 10 

25376 Martha J, Wilson ,, .-17 

25377 Robert Wilson ,. .. 12 

25378 Catherine A. Wilson „ •• i 3 

25379 Cecil S. Y^ood, Leamington .. 10 

25380 Henrietta Price, Jersey •• 34 

25381 Marie L. Taylor. Liverpool • • 8 

25382 Rosalie Lloyd, Walthamstow.. 33 

25383 NoraHale,U.Westboume Ter. 14 

25384 Ellen M. Crusoe, Lee .. 13 

25385 Edith J. Joy, S. Croydon .. 13 

25386 Henrietta L. Luckett,Finsbury 

Park • • 12 

25387 Kate F. I-uckett, Finsbury Pk. 16 

25388 Evelyn A. Camm, Kensington 10 

25389 Florence C. Mumford, 

Stamford Hill •• 14 

25390 EdithW.V.Pryce,StamfordHill 17 

25391 Maggie Ii. Hills, U. Clapton .. 16 

25392 Jmttie Clark ,, ..31 

05393 Isabella Lewis , •• 3 i 5 

25394 Annie Pudiiur ,, • • iS 
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2539.'; Mary N. East, U. Clapton • • 13 

25396 Winifred Heath, Lordship Pk. 16 

25397 AnnieOakeshott, S. Newington 17 

25398 Ida G, Thomson, U. Clapton. • 13 

25399 Isabel Taylor, Hexham 

25400 Isabel A. Newton, Clapton .. 

25401 GertrudeNM^ryce.Stamfordllill 18 

25402 Lettie Davison ,, 14 

25403 Mary F. Cox „ i 5 

25404 Emma A. Sanders ,, 15 

25405 Nellie Bri.tjgs, Tottenham .. 13 

25406 Mabel A.Bennett,Stamford Hill 14 

25407 Patty Harmsworth, Brockley . . 14 

25408 Amy B. Adam ,, .. ii 

25409 Clara J. Adam ,, ..13 

25410 Phebe J. Young ,, • • 15 

25411 liveleen D. Kelsey, Palmer’s 

Green • • 17 

25412 Ada M. Morris, Stamford Hill 17 

25413 Lucy M. Fisher, Tottenham .. 13 

25414 Agnes C, Roberts, Stamford 

Hill 

25415 F'lorence M, Goflin, Amhurst 

Park •• 16 

25416 Stanlej' Briggs, Tottenham .. 

25417 Charlotte I. Apperly, Stamford 

Hill 

25418 Edith M.Appcrly,StamfordHill 

25419 Olive M. Jessop ,, 

25420 Alice A. Clegg, S, Newington 18 

25421 Amy B. Muir, llrockley ' 

25422 Lydia E. Baniian ,, 

25423 !• lien Austin ,, 

25424 Mary Slaughter ,, •• *7 

25425 Charlotte Sharp „ ..'I5 

25426 J. A. Phillips ,, •• 15 

25427 Emmie Sheppard, Deptford .. 11 

25428 Emily Austin, Brockley .. 9 

25429 Edith Summer „ ..11 

25430 Annie Alting ,, .. 10 

25431 Louie Baker ,, ..14 

25432 Clara Sheppard ,, • • 13 

25433 Emily Altmg „ .. 14 

25434 May Morgan „ ..7 

2543s Alice Maudsley ,, ..8 

25436 K.atie Sheppard, Deptford ., 9 

25437 John T. Mumford, Lewisham 

High Road .. 14 

25438 Lucy J. Mumford, Lewisham 

High Road .. 15 

25439 Walter C. Cox, Stamford Hill 9 

25440 SarahCrossman,BrightonSt,,L. 7 

25441 ]{lizaStening,Grays Inn Rd.,L. 14 

25442 Isabella Hall,Tombridgc St.,L, 7 

25443 Maria Hart, I 3 rury Lane, L. ., 12 

25444 Eliza Lovibond, Cromer St., L. it 

25445 Lizzie F'ulcher, Tombridge 

Street, L. • • 8 

25446 Emma Bryson, Cromer St., L. 8 

25447 F'mily Hall, Tombridge St., L. 6 

25448 Ellen Withers, Cromer St , L. 13 

25449 Emma Walker, Brighton St.,L. 8 

25450 Louisa Withers, Cromer St., L. 14 

25451 Maria King, Brunswick St., L. 15 

25452 F'lorence Landtield, Kenton 

Street, L. .. 12 

25453 Margaret Rowan,CromerSt.,L. 10 

25454 Bella Watling, Brighton St., L. 9 

25455 Ellen Goldsbrough, Cromer 

Street, L. 

25456 Elizabeth Withers,CromerSt.,L 

25457 Louisa Magona 

25458 Loui.sa Young ,, 13 

25459 Ada Torville, Brighton St., L. 11 

25460 Frances E. M. Rand, Cromer 

Street, L. .. 13 

25461 SarahFulcher,TombridgeSt.,L. 10 

25462 Rose Redding, Brighton 

25463 Sarah Holmes ,, 

25464 Mary Norman ,, 

25465 ElizabethFIawthorn,, .. 13 

25466 Hannah Norman ..14 

25467 Annie Bedford „ ..12 

25468 Esther Palmer „ .. 14 

25469 Harriet Rogers „ .. 13 

25470 Annie Norman ,, .. 12 

25471 .Annie Buckland ,, ..15 

25472 Lilian Wright, Easton St., L. 16 

25473 i^Inrgaret Hodges, Shelton 

Street, L. . 17 

25474 Emily Crew, Compton St., L. 12 

25475 Clara Garner, Hastings St., L. 14 

25476 Louisa Wicks, Cromer St., L. 10 

25477 Elizabeth Scoones, Millman 

Street, L. .. 13 

25478 .Annie Been, Brunswick St,, L. 17 

25479 Rosa Hone, Compton St., L... 14 

25480 Annie Westgate,Drapers'Pl.,L. 17 

25481 Elizabeth M. 13 unce, Gordon 

Place. L. . 16 

25482 Annie E.Ricks,GraysInnRd..L 11 

25483 .Ada Ashmore, Kenton St., L. 12 

25484 Lily Palmer ,, 14 

25485 Helen Bayley, Millman PI., L. 14 
254S6 EmilyTuck,GreenlandGrove,L 16 

25487 Lizzie F'arnham, Riley St., L. 16 

25488 Edith Scoones, Wood St., L... 11 

25489 Sarah Rollins, Cromer St., L... 16 

25490 M. A. Hickman, Brunswick 

Building.s, L. .. 14 

25491 lessic Baker, Argyle St.. L. .. 16 

25492 i'vobert E. F.den, Doncaster .. 7 
15493 Ethel A.S. Chinnock, Dumfries 9 
25494 lulward M. Chinnock ,, 7 

25195 Sarah D. Chinnock ,, 5 

25496 Alice F'. Chinnock ,, 13 


25497 F.dith S. Chinnock, Dumfries 10 

25498 lidith W. Sewell, Cockermouth 12 

23499 livelyn T Raitt, Bedford .. 9 

25500 Mary D. Hill ,. .. 14 

25501 Ethel Newnham, Ealing .. 10 

25502 le.ssic Belkuny, Plymouth .. 8 

25503 Ellen Bellamy ,, ••9 

25504 Arthur Bellamy ,, ..13 

25505 Annie llibberd, Westminster 9 

25506 Lily Alcock, Pontefract .. 14 

25507 Herbert W. Miles, Whitechapel 15 

25508 Annie OUlaker. Camden Town 14 

25509 lidith Allen, Southsea .. 17 

25510 Gertrude A, Hall. Hyde Pk.,L. 12 

25511 Laura Pennington. Yateley . 10 

25512 Mabel Pennington ,, ..8 

25513 Louisa E. M. Gorges, Southsea 12 

25514 Nora B. Gilpin ,, .. n 

25515 Maud lleatli, Rochester .. 10 

25516 VioletM.McArthur ,. .. 11 

25517 livelyneC. de Boinville, Burton 8 

25518 Mabel C. de Boinville „ 10 

25519 Constance T.C.de Boinville ,, 15 

25520 Beatrice A. C. de Boinville ,, 19 

25521 Lizzie Wakeford, Southsea .. 16 

25522 Emily Wakeford ,, ..8 

25523 Alice C. Wakeford „ ..14 

25524 Florence A. Wakeford ,, .. 12 

25525 1 -anny Wakeford ,, ..10 

25526 Mary V'eiming ,, ..11 

25527 Agnes M. D. Terry ,, ••14 

25528 lilsie D. Terry „ .. 10 

25529 Catherine Palmer ,, .. 14 

25530 Amy E. Lawrence, Shepherd’s 

Bush . • • ^3 

25531 Amy C. Bigg-Wither, Dulwich 16 

25532 Agnes G. Terry, Alton .. 17 

25533 HvaM A.Bigg.Wither{^""‘‘'- 

25534 Lovelace Bigg-Wither ,, 7 

25535 M-iry Hodgetts „ 17 

25536 Ann E. Fitt 18 

25337 Mnry Greenlrec .. n 

25538 \’era C. Gordon ,, 8 

25539 Ada Hf:bh. Croydon .. 14 

25540 Edith M. Mercer, New Kent 

Rd., L. .. 14 

25541 Harriett Freeman,Bushy Heath 14 

25542 Adelaide Cresswell ,, 10 

25543 lulith Cresswell ,, 12 

25544 F'llen F'reeman ,, 12 

25545 Kate .Adam.s, Croydon .. 20 

25546 Elizabeth Coster, Bushy Heath 20 

25547 Miriam }•'. Harrington ,, ..15 

25548 F'anny lanson, Croydon .. 13 

25549 Be.ssie Freeman, Southsea .. 10 

25550 Douglas C.Spicer, Buckingham 9 

25551 Maude Spicer ,, n 

25552 Reginald F'reeman, Southsea.. 7 

25553 Gerald W, F'reeman >• •• n 

25554 Lilian F'reeman „ .. 13 

25555 Jessie G. Winzar S. Norwood 14 

25356 Alice M. Mitchell, Croydon •• 12 
23557 George J. Green ,, .. 11 

25558 LouisjH. Green ,. ..it 

25559 Mary E. Green ,, • • 14 

25560 Thomas R. Bishop, Caterham 11 

25361 Elizabeth A. Bishop 
23562 Miriam BLshoi) ,, 

25563 Gertrude M. Sly, Croydon 

25564 G. E. Champion. Brixton 

25563 Hubert II.Ciiampion,, .. 9 

25566 Isabel S. Champion ,, ..11 

25567 F'rank W. Champion,, .. 12 

25568 Charles F, Champion „ .. 14 

23569 Ida M. Straker, Croydon ,. 14 

23570 Kate Rainer, Sutton .. 13 

25571 Lizzie E. Buckfield, Croydon ib 

25572 W. C. Buckfield ,, 14 

25573 Adelaide E. F'reeman, Bushey 

Heath .. 15 

25574 Annie Middlemiss, Croydon .. 19 

25575 Florence F.. Acton „ .. 8 

25576 Annie !•;. Acton ..11 

25577 Lucy M. F'reeman ,, ..14 

23578 Walter A. Martin ., .. 6 

25579 Ellen F. Martin ,, ..8 

25580 Gerty L. Martin „ ..10 

25581 Emily M, Martin ,, 13 

23582 Madeleine Saveli, Wallington.. 13 

25583 Maria N. Saveli ,, ..16 

25584 Charlie Tredgold, Croydon .. 7 

25585 Annie Pnstans ,, ..9 

25586 Lizie Jeapes, Che.shunt .. 13 

25587 Edith Barnett, Croydon .. 12 

25588 F'lorence Ikirnett ,, -.17 

25589 Florence A. llebb,, .. 10 

25590 Annie Ii. Austin, Highbury .. 13 

25591 Pattie Flavell. Stourbridge .. 17 

25592 Ethel J..Smith. Ramsgaie .. 6 

25593 Arthur II. M. F'rancis, Clapham 14 

25594 Annie L. Cryer, Leeds . 9 

25595 Eleanor Combe. Leamington 14 

25596 Edith K. Steer. Maidstone .. 9 

25597 Florence M. Steer ,, ..11 

25598 Emily G. Steer „ .. 12 

25599 Hannah A. Walter. Maida Vale 14 

25600 Alfred J. T. Main, Croydon 10 

25601 Emily A. Mant ,, 6 

25602 Evelyn McKenzie, Hereford . 10 

25603 Constance T. Willett, Isleworlh 15 

25604 Kathleen Combe, Leamington 13 

25605 lilleii James, St. Germans ..12 

25606 Charles E.R..Smith, Pontypritld 18 

25607 May Penney, Gt. Malvern .. 17 

25608 Annie G. WIkinson, Liscard.. 12 


11 1 25719 ErnestW.FletcherAVimbledon 13 
10 I 25720 Herbert J. Bow3'cr, Highgatc 15 
5 j 25721 John L. Chapman, Lee .. ii 

7 ; 25722 Nlargaret Pengellej-. Penarth.. 12 

8 j 25723 Winifred Pengelley 


25609 Jessie D. Wilkinson, Liscard 

25610 Edith C. Wilkin.son 

25611 Ella M. Wilkinson 

25612 Thomas II. Wilkinson ,, 

25613 Robert E. Wilkinson ,, , - 

25614 Hebe K. Trille, St. Leonards n | 25724 Henry Pengelley 

25615 Lilian L. P. Thompson. Barnes 12 25725 Lilian Nield, High Barnet 

25616 Elsie M. Austin, Flighbury .. 9 25726 Ada Stevens. Leytonstone 

' 25617 Kathleen F. C. Webster, Eaton 25727 Annie liattrills, Southsea 

Square, L. 

25618 Lydia Daw, St. Germans 
’ane Peters 


13 

.. 14 
•• 7 


25619 J a 

25620 Henry C. James „ 

25621 Kate E. Panter ,, 

25622 Eliza Avent ,, 

25623 Clara Roseveare ,, 

25624 GertrudeM.Panter ,, 

25625 Annie Panter ,, 

25626 Richard W.Mildren,, 

25627 JohannaB.W.M.von Liebenau, 

Potsdam I Pr.) 

25628 LouiseC. A. von Liebenau, 


25629 Mary C. Barrett ,, 18 

25630 L.auraScantlebury,St.Germans 

25631 Bessie Nicholas ,, 

25632 Ellen Clements ,, 

25633 Emma M. Spry ,, 

25634 F'lorence Scantlebury ,, 

25635 Lucy Littleton ,, 

25636 F'rancis James ,, 

25637 John FI. Stephens „ 

25638 Sarah A. Stephens ,, 

25639 F'rancis Carpenter ,, 

25640 Sj'dney Carpenter ,, 

25641 Samuel Clements „ 

25642 Amelia Wj’att ,, 

25643 ISABELLA C. SHELDON, New 


15728 Sidney Palmer, Bilston 

25729 Horace A. Bell, Walthamstow 11 

25730 May Tanner, Bristol .. 17 

25731 Minnie Willis, Guildhall. L. .. 14 
.. 13 25732 Lucy M. Bostack, Chichester 15 
.. II 25733 Marj' E. Willis, Guildhall, L. ii 
.. 8 I 25734 EvaC. Weig^el, Clerkenwell, L. 12 

8 ! 25735 Henry A. Ellis, Cambridge .. 10 
‘ 25736 Ernest E. Malaher, Tring .. 10 

25737 Charles L. Malaher •• ..6 

25738 Frances E. Malaher ,, .. 8 

25739 EthelM.Sydenham,BurySt.Etl. 9 
10 ■ 25740 Stanley M. Sydenham 


25741 Maurice W. Harnett,Bioomsb’y 16 

25742 Linda M. Streek, Blackheath 16 

25743 Ada G. Streek ,, 14 

25744 F'lorenceK.Thorpe.E.Dulwich 15 
2574s CarolineA.M.Clay.Bleaklleath 16 

25746 Mary A. M. Clay ,, 17 

25747 Francis L. Cooke, Manchester i ^ 

25748 Edith C. M. Keene, Herne 

Hill .. 14 

25749 George H. Kirk, Acton .. 14 

8 • 25750 FrancisW. Boorman „ .. 14 

10 I 25751 Gordon L, Scoones, Flernc Hill 5 

10 1 25752 Roland H. Hagon ,, 9 

9 25753 W, P. Haydon, Bath ,. 12 

25754 John D. II.agon, Camberwell.. 8 

Swindon ,.191 25755 Maude Beckett, Herne Hill .. 12 

25644 Margaret Brown,Coombs Moor 13 I 25756 Henry J. Jopp, Bath .. 14 

25645 James Nash „ 9 1 25757 Horace R. Horscroft, Brixton 9 

25646 Louisa A. Bufton ,, 14 1 25758 Alfred Salter ,, 9 

25647 Sarah Nash ,, 12 i 25759 Ernest Fownes ,, 8 

25648 Annie E. Welch, New Swindon 11 25760 Richard J. Casely, Herne Hill 8 

25649 Frances E. Welch „ 7 25761 Frank Baker, Cold Flarbour 

25650 Ellen L. Welch .,9 

25651 J ohn Edivards, Byton .. 11 

25652 Emily F'rancis, Coombs Moor 7 


25653 Ann Stephens 

25654 George Stephens, Kenshain .. 12 

25655 Thomas Francis, Coombs Moor 7 

25656 Emily Lewis, Cadwall .. 8 

25657 William Perks, Coombs Moor.. 12 

25658 Henry Rogers, Byton .. 11 

25659 Elizabeth Pruce, Kenshain .. 14 

25660 Elizabeth Hargest, Byton .. 6 

25661 Louisa A. Hargest 


25761 1 

Lane .. 1 

25762 P. Anderson, Bath ., i 

25763 Douglas Haynes, Brixton 

25764 Frederick L. Dobson, Camber¬ 

well 

25765 AlexanderT J.Nicholls, Brixton : 

25766 Arthur M. Stone, Camberwell 1 

25767 Teddy Pinder, Loughboro’ .. 

25768 F'lorie 'I'ickner, Sutton .. j 

25769 Annie Reecks ,, .. i 

25770 Alice Gunby „ .. j 

25771 Lilly Gunby ,, .. 1 


25662 George Rogers, Coombs Moor 8 i 25772 Eliza Reecks 


.. 6 


-5663 Ellen Morgan, Byton 

25664 Arthur Evans ,, 

25665 josepn Edwards ,, 

25666 Elizabeth Edwards, Byton 

25667 Flenry Perks ,, ..a 

25668 Eva Perry, Coombs Moor .. 11 

25669 Sarah A. Lowe ,, ..8 

25670 Mary A. Sayers ,, .. 8 

25671 William Rogers, Byton .. 13 

25672 Ellen Whittall, Kinsham .. 7 

25673 Arthur Preece, Coombs Moor 10 

25674 William Nash ,, 8 

25675 Agnes S. Sayers 6 

25676 Hannah Whittall, Kinsham .. 9 

25677 Thomas Price, By ton .. 13 

25678 Susan Stephens, Coombs Moor 7 

25679 David Whittall, Kinsham .. 6 
256^ Blanche Rogers, Byton .. 14 

25681 Mary A. Phillips, Coombs Moor 7 

25682 Mary A. Morgan, Byton .. 6 

25683 Thomas Morgan ,, .. 8 

25684 Sophia Bufton, Kinsham .. 9 

25685 Flarry W. Leeke, Byton .. 9 

25686 Herbert Lowe, Coombs Moor 12 

25687 Reginald Rogers ,, 10 

25688 George livaiis ., 12 

25689 William I.ewis, Cadw’all .. 10 

25690 Emily Leeke, Byton .. 12 

25691 William Brown, Coombs Moor 12 

25692 Mary A. Brown „ 17 

25693 Emily M.McMillan,Hampstead 16 

25694 F'lorence M. McMillan ,, 16 

25695 Lucy M. McMillan ,, 12 

256^ Gertrude A. McMillan ,, 14 

25697 F'lorrie A. Brown, S. Croydon 10 
256^ Clara S. Edwarils, Peckham .. ii 
256^ Jiinu Williams ,, 

25700 .\my Martin, Whitechapel .. 15 

25701 Edith M. Bailey, Handsworth 

25702 Florence E. Bailey ,, 

1 25703 Louisa C. Bailey ,, _ _ 

' 25704 Celia Richardson, Gateshead 16 25809 Nlay Gibb „ 

25705 Florence W. Pritchard, Black- ; 25810 Isabella Sharp 

heath .. 15 j 2581 1 Herbert Di.xon ,, 

I 25706 Evelyn G. Pritchard. Blackh’th 13 25812 Nina Rose 

i 25707 Louis T. Bang, Leeds .. 10 | 25813 James Gibson 

25708 Mary E. Webb, Chelsea .. lo 25814 Georg. A. C. PattLson .. 

25709 Alfreil G. 3 yebb ,, .. 14 ' 25815 Sarah J. T. Ferguson ,. 

25710 Gertrude Hindle, Leeds .. 10 j 25816 Christian W. Inglis ,, 

25711 Annie Fj Starkej', Southsea .. 14 | 25817 Emma Dixon 


25773 Annie White __ 

25774 R. T. Nutt. Bath ,. 17 

25775 MabelShicklc ,, ..12 

25776 Ethel Shickle ,, ..14 

25777 Gerty Shickle ,, -. 9 

25778 Gertrude Provis,, .. 7 

25779 Ada Shickle ,, • - 7 

25780 George Stanley -( 9 

25781 Kate Rumbelow ,, .. 13 

25782 Thomas S, Hodges,Camberwell 6 
= 5783 CharlioRumbdow {iPS®',; „ 

25784 Ada Standley ,, .. 13 

25785 John Rumbelow „ .. ii 

25786 Georgiana Permaine, Kenning- 

ton Park .. 13 

25787 Alfred G. Rumbelow, Bury St. 

Jidmunds ^ 19 

25788 Percy Blackmore, Brixton .. 7 

25789 FIelen Standage „ .. 1.1 

25790 Mardie Standage, Barnes 

25791 Laura Rumbelow, Bury .St, 

Edmonds .. 17 

25792 Arthur Bowycr, Brixton .. 18 

25793 Anthony Horscroft,, .. 7 

25794 Alice .Stacey „ ., j'j 

25795 Alfred Standage, L. Tulse Hill 18 

25796 H. A. Keene, Herne Hill .. 18 

25797 Forbes, Bath .. 9 

25798 Violet Hammond, Sutton .. 10 

25799 Lizzie SPHIRS, Jidinburgh .. 15 

25800 Elsie Watt ,, -- 17 

25801 Elizabeth Y.Cochrane,, ., 10 

25802 Bertram Dixon ,, .. 8 

25803 livelyn Durham ,, ..13 

18 25804 Mary E. M. Dods ,, .. 12 

25805 Leonora Dixon ,, •• 13 

9 I 25806 Marion Dickson 
8 25807 Mary A. Nicholson 
® 25808 Jessie Simpson 


19 


• 13 

• 14 

• 13 


!57i2 Gwendolen W. F'rere, Diss 

25713 Winifred W. Frere ., 

25714 Edward A.J.F'erguson,Kenyon 

25715 Charles N. Stanilaiul, llaver- 

.stockllill 

25716 Agnes C. Matveelf, Sutton .. 

25717 Constance E. Margetts, Hun¬ 

tingdon 

25718 Lizzie M. Willis, Utto.xetcr ,. 


•• »3 

•• 13 

.. 15 


.. 14 


25818 Robina Miller 

25819 Jane B. Ritchie „ .. 14 

25820 Jean Rae ,, .. 13 

25821 Jane B. A. Cochrane ,, .. li 

25822 Barbara II. Millar, .Stockbridg-c 17 

25823 Mary 11 . Smith, Edinburgh .. 13 

25824 Jessie G. Jardine ,, ..12 

25825 Agnes Hunter ,, ..14 

25826 Tma Lowson „ ..14 
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Little Folks. 


25827 Alex. A. Lowson, Hclinbur^h 12 

25828 Kitty Symington ,, •• 1? 

25829 Kate liartleman ,, .-13 

25830 Ella Shillinglan „ .. 14 

25831 Alice McKenzie ,, ..14 

25832 Effie Simpson, Leith .. 16 

35833 Mabel Dean, Edinburgh . . 12 
25834 BeatriceP. Roberts „ ..13 

35835 Jane Stoddart ,, ..14 

25836 Annie K. Mirrylus ,, •• 15 

35837 Jeanie Paterson, Southport .. 15 

25838 Christina M. B. Murray, Edin¬ 

burgh . . 13 

25839 Nora Bugliss, Edinburgh .. 16 

25840 Lusie Hogg „ ,. 12 

25841 Wiliamina Patrick, Slockbridge 15 

25842 Bessie Patrick „ ..17 

35843 Janet Gcmmell, Gorebridge .. 15 

25844 Ellen Byers, Edinburgh .. 13 

25845 MatthewGemmell „ ••13 

25846 Mary Watson .. ..15 

2584; Margaret Byers ,, ••15 

25848 Alex. E. Watson ,, ..10 

25849 Anna Colville ,, 

25850 Margaret K. Wolley, Shortland 8 

25851 Cecilia C. Beddoes, Aston-on- 

Clun .. 12 

25852 Maude K. Harris, Canterbury 14 

25853 Whlliam K. Oliver, W. Cowes.. 14 

25854 Ellen L. E. Kclsall, Westward 

Ho ..II 

25855 Nina M. Kelsall, Westward Ho 12 

25856 Alfred H. Kelsall „ 8 

25857 Conrad M. Kelsall ,, o 

25858 George S. Lowe, Lincoln 

25859 Arthur Lowe ,, 

25860 Godfred Lowe „ 

25861 Claude A. Lowe ., 

25862 Bernard S. Lowe ,, 

25863 Ella M. H. Lowe ,, 

25864 Jack R. Cox, Yatton 

25865 Edith R. Cox „ 

25866 Mary R. Cox ,, 

25867 William S. R. Cox ,, 

25868 Kathleen R. Cox ,. 

25869 Ethel M. Taylor, CardilT 

25870 Reginald B. Bellows, Oueen 

Gate, L. 

25871 Matilda R. Kirk, i^banchestcr 

25872 ELORKNCE E. llliRNI.MAN 

Bristol 

35873 Charles Scudamore, Bristol 
25874 Henry Westacott 
35875Jane Pyer 

25876 Mary 1 -.. Wagg 

25877 Herbert Witt „ 

25878 P'dith Robins ., 

25879 Elizabeth Bryant „ 

258S0 Florence Jelleris ,, 

258P1 Alexander (keen ,, 

25882 Kate Jefferis ,, 

25883 G. E. ( 3 recn 

25884 Lilia Beer 

25885 I'. Upton ,. 

25886 Alice Jefferis ,, 

25887 Emily Beere 
258S8 Alice Redgway 

25889 .\nne Hall ,, 

25890 Louie McEaclmie ,, 

25&91 Edgar F. Townsend ,, 

258^ Ellen Hazes 
35893 Florence Bryant 
25894 H. 1 *. Smith ,, 

35895 .Alice M. Gard 
258^ Alfred Seymour „ 

25897 Edith A. Jefferis ,, 

258^ Clare England ,, 

258^ Jennie Betty 

25900 Kate R. Scudamore ,, 

25901 Mary Barrett, Eastville 

25902 Joseph Cox, Bristol 

25903 Alice Scarl ,, 

25904 Frances M. Hall ,, 

25905 Alice M. Perry ,, 

25906 James Westacott,, 

25907 Annie Boucher „ 

25908 Kate Barkla ,. 

25909 Annie Harvey ,, 

25910 Edith Cater 

25911 W'illiam E. Scudamore, Bristol 

25912 Kate Beer ,. 

25913 Laura Cater ,. 

25914 Henry H. Bums 

25915 Henry Morgan ,. 

25916 Jeanetta Brj-ant ., 

25917 John A. Clevely 

25918 George H. Hall ,. 

25919 F. Broomhall ,, 

23920 Laura Tyer ,. 

25921 Lucy E. P. Westell ,. 

25922 .Annie Woodland ,, 

25923 Nellie McMillan 

25924 Carrie Moody, Wimborne 

25925 Alice M. Budgen 

25926 Harold C. Budgen 

25927 Eveline M. Laing ,, 

2592S .Alice. A. Jenvev 

25929 Fanny S. Jenvey ,, 

25930 James E. Jenvey .. 

25931 Flora Jenvey .. 

25932 Bessie White ,. 

25933 J^va White » 

25934 Bessie H. Rose „ 

25935 Kate L. AVhicher ,, 

25936 Arthur G. Whicher ,, 

25937 J-dy Blanche Whicher ,. 


AGE 

25938 Ida Co.x, Wimborne .. 7 

25939 Eliza Knowlton ,, 16 

25940 Mabel C. Moody, Wimborne.. 5 

25941 Elizabeth !•'. Harris ,. 13 

25942 Emily Stout ,, ii 

25943 Elizabeth Hoare .. 13 

25944 Sylvia Smith „ 12 

35945 Constance Davidge „ 12 

25946 Florence White ,, 12 

35947 Alice Troke „ 12 

25948 Kate Head ,, ir 

25949 Eva Ward „ ii 

25950 Fanny Keeping ,, 11 

25951 Louisa P'ry ,, 10 

25952 Clara Robertson ,, 11 

25953 Helen Hart „ 10 

25954 Emily Truebridge ,, 16 

25955 J^ate Dunford ,, 10 

25956 Emily Lovell ,, 12 

25957 Alice Puttock 10 

25958 Annie Willis ,, 9 

25959 Elizabeth Lowman „ 14 

259^ Annie Brown ,, 13 

25961 Ethel Welch ,, 8 

25^2 Florence Bartlett „ 6 

25963 Ada Purchase ,, 5 

25964 Rose Head ,, 6 

25965 Arthur Foster „ 7 

25966 George Baker ,, 6 

2507 Edward Terrell ,, 8 

25968 Bessie Hall ,, ii 

25969 Edith Wareham ,, 12 

25970 Bessie Wareham ,, 11 

25971 Alfred Wareham ,, 9 

25972 Teddie Wareham ,, 7 

35973 Kate Wareham ,, 6 

25974 Baily Vosper ., 11 

2597s I'lorie Moody ,, 6 

25976 David C. Baker ,, 16 

25977 Louisa Roberts ,, 16 

25978 Edith M. Moody „ 9 

25979 May Chambers. Pcckham . 14 
259& Minnie Enscoe, Brixton .. 19 

25981 Alice Enscoe „ 

25982 Arthur D. Enscoe ,, 

25983 Annie E. Bowkett ,, 

25984 Willie Howell „ 

25985 Letty Fogden ,, 

25986 Agnes Fogden ,, 

25987 William Allen ,. 

25988 Elizabeth A. Bird, Clajiham 

25989 Maud E. P*. Rogers, Tulse Hill 

25990 Willie Tucker, Herne Hill 

25991 Mary Smith, Brixton 

25992 A. Aldhouse ,, 

25993 Sarah Robins ,, 

25994 Lionel Rogers „ • • 8 

25995 Annie Stabler ,, 

2590 Arthur Rogers ,, 

25997 Maud Tremayne ,, 

2590 P'lorence Fogden,, 

25999 Nellie Minshull ,, 

26000 Sybil Kemp ,, •• 13 

26001 Ernest Bell ,, 

26002 Lilian M. Enscoe „ 

26003 Norah Chambers,, 

26004 Florence Enscoe ,, 

26005 Margaret Smith „ 

26006 Margaret Bird, Clapham 
260^ Flossie Hanson, Heme Hill 

26008 Ada Bird, Clapham 

26009 Andrew Smith, Brixton 

26010 Lilian Robson ,, 

26011 F'lorencc M.Haywood, Brixton 11 

26012 Nelly Bushridge ,, 13 

26013 Kate Parry ,, 9 

26014 Constance Tremayne ,, 18 

26015 Annie C. Barber ,, 16 

26016 Maggie U. Barber ,, 14 

26017 Katlierine E. .Aldhouse ,, 13 

26018 Edith Harwood ,. 10 

26019 Ada Harwood ,.15 

26020 Beatrice Maddison, Tulse Mill 14 

26021 CarolineJessop.Loughboro'Pk. 19 

26022 Louie Tucker, Herne Hill .. 13 

26023 Rose Tremayne, Bri.xton .. 12 

26024 Lucy Allen ,, •• 13 

26025 Cecil Chambers „ .. 9 

26026 Emma Allington ,, ..19 

26027 Hilda Trem.ayne ,, ..13 

26028 Mabel Canning ,, .. 13 

26029 A. C. Gould. Buckhurst Hill 12 

26030 Aug, C. Elphinstone ,, -• 8 

26031 Frank H. Gould ,, .. ii 

26032 Marion Spring, Woodford .. 15 

26033 Clara Foottit ,, • • i 5 

26034 Annie E. Foottit „ .. 16 

26035 .Mabel Foottit ,. • • 13 

26036 Stuart Williams, E.India Rd.,L. 8 

26037 Florence B. Williams ,. 9 

26038 (ierald Gadsdon, Woodford .. o 

26039 John J. Bond. Buckhurst Hill ii 

26040 Norman McKenzie ,. n 

26041 Charles W. Davey ., 10 

26042 William O. Kibble . ,. 10 

26043 Marguerite Besnier, Paris •* 

2044 Ellen Tindall, Wisbech .. 14 

2045 Evelyn Storey, Oundle • ■ 13 

2046 Sarah Sams, Washiugley • • 17 

2047 Edith Macaulaj', Kibworth •* F 

2048 Lizzie Hickson, Hougham .. 15 

2049 Elizabeth C. Spencer, Sheffield 18 

2050 FlorenceManton,Peterborough 15 

2051 Annie Bell ,, 15 

2052 Margaret Craig ,. 16 

2053 Ellen E. Crawley ,. 14 


2054 Mabel Hcanlcy, Peterborough 14. 

2055 Marion Tindall „ 16 

2056 Esther Matthews „ 16 

2057 P'lorence Marriott ,, 14 

2058 Mary Hickson „ 18 

2059 Blanche M. Elphinstone, Buck¬ 

hurst Hill .. 12 

2600 Kate Davey, Peterborough .. 14 

26061 Ella Kerr, Bideford .. 14 

26062 Lilyjohnstone „ ..13 

26063 Katie ( 3 rove ,, ..8 

26064 AugustaL.Morton,, •- 15 

26065 Grace Holloway ,, ••13 

2600 Goldney H. Marks, Barnstaple 10 

26067 Helen I^itowsky ,, 13 

26068 Katie Pitowsky ,, 12 

26069 Edith Forbes ,, 15 

26070 Alice Forbes ,, 18 

2071 Harry Comley, Buckhurst Hill 9 

2072 Frederick J. Holwell „ 9 

2073 P'rank Penistan, Woodford .. 7 

2074 Alfred J. Davey, Buckhurst Hill 8 

2075 Teddie Penistan, AVoodford .. 6 

2076 Walter Davey, Buckhurst Hill 6 

26077 James Martin, Woodford ., 7 
2078 William A. Stevens,, .. 9 

26079 Bertha Spring „ ..11 

26080 Edith K. Lushington, ■[ 16 

26081 Amy M. Lushington ,, 13 

26082 VMolet A. Lushington ,, ir 

26083 ^Jay I^ushington ,, 10 

26084 Alfred J. Skinner, Mecklen- 

burgh Square, L. ii 

26085 Owen R. Williams, Chelsea .. 9 

26086 Nelly M, Bramley, Nottingham 7 

26087 Kate M. Cross, Hammersmith 20 

26088 Eva C. I. Hutchinson, Bedford 10 

26089 Lillie M. Donovan, Waterford 12 

26090 Maria I, Power ,, ir 

26091 Bride Power ,, 9 

26092 Cecil M, Parker, Clapton .. 8 

26093 Samuel F. S. Plow, Plymouth 11 

26094 Ada S. Chapman, Greenwich.. 10 

26095 Francis S. Paj-nter, Guildford 16 
26 o 0 Annie Henderson, Sunderland 12 

26097 Edwina K. Burbury, | l'. 12 

26o 0 Frederick C, AV. Burbury ,. ’ 12 

260^ Jeanie E.Bakewell, Hampstead 12 

26100 Frederick I. Bakewell „ 9 

26101 Florence Bakewell ,, 9 

26102 Arthur I... Pilcher, Charing 

Cross, I... .. 15 

26103 Beatriceli.Grimshaw, Cloona.. 12 

26104 Maude Brewster, Harwich .. 10 

26105 lidith AVise, IMumstead •• *5 

26106 Herbert P. I^udolph, Battersea 7 

26107 Eleanor Selfe, Marlborough •• *3 

26108 Cliarlie B. Trenton, I.eeds .. 8 

26109 Sydney AV. Eggnr, Banbury .. 10 

26110 MARY M. AVOOD.MAN, Hemel 

Hempstead .. 15 

26112 Annie Osborn „ .. 12 

26113 Eliza Oslwm „ ^ 

26114 Bertha Allen. Long Acre, I.. M 

26115 Nellie Crew, Ilemel Hempstead 6 

26116 Alfred Crew ,, 9 

26117 Harry Carter „ 8 

26118 Agnes C. Drury, Blackheath*. 9 

26119 James Lovers,HemelHempst'd 

26120 Thomas Banfield „ 

26121 lidith Harrowell ,, 

26122 Sarah A. Pitchess, Royston •. 

26123 James Osborn, H. Hempstead 

26124 Helen E. Croft, Bracknell 
26123 Elizabeth C. Beaumont, St. 

Albans 

26126 Gertrude Tolhurst, Sidciq) .. 

26127 Edith Miles, Blackheath 

26128 EmilyAVoodman,H.Hempstead 

26129 Charlotte Davis ., 15 

26130 Loiiia II. Molison, I'orest Gate 13 

26131 Emma Mallard, H. Hempstead ' 

26132 Rose A. Crew ,, 

26133 Mary A. Smith, Amer.sham .. 

26134 Kate S. Oliver, Basingstoke .. 

26135 Howard D. Drury, Blackheath 

26136 lidward ( 3 . D. Drury „ 

26137 Kate Smith, 11 . Hempstead .. 

26138 Maggie Plaistowc, Rickmans- 

worth 

26139 Richard E. PlaLstowe, Rick- 

mansworth 

26140 .Annie Banfield, H. Hempstead 

26141 Edith Ashenden. Hastings .. 

26142 Nellie AA’olscy, S. Kensington 

26143 Jane Banfield. H. Hempstead 

26144 Amy Hounsfield. AA^atford 

26145 Emma Osborn, H. Hempstead 

26146 Lilj' Hounsfield, AYatford 

26147 Ethel N. AVoodman, II. Hemp¬ 

stead 

26148 Robert .Alien, Long .Acre, L. 

26149 Marion S. Douglas, Barnes .. 

26150 Martha K. Douglas ,, 

26151 Beatrice A. Cook, II. Hemp¬ 

stead 

26152Jane Gibson, H. Hempstead.. 

26153 EwenPlaistowe, Rickmansworth 

26154 Norbertinc Stappus, Brussels 

■(Belgium) 

26155 Maud Tolhurst, Sidcup 

26156 .Amy AVolsey, S. Kensington.. 


26157 Annie Gibson, H. Hempstead 

26158 Davis Freeman „ 

26159 Annie Carter ,, 

2610 Mabel P. Beaumont, St. Albans 
26161 Baldwin S. Harvey, Highgate 
2610 Maria Chrishop, Newcastle .. 

26163 Irene M. Delves, Tunbridge 

AVells 

26164 Hilda Pardoe, G. Malvern 

26165 Ada Chrishop, Newcastle 

26166 Lillie I.awson, Bristol 

26167 Alice E. M. Abrahams, New 

AV’ands worth 

26168 Margaret Simpson, Elmhurst.. 
2610 Edm. H.L. C. Brooks, f AA'estg’- 

\ on-Sea 

26170 Angela M. E. C. Brooks „ 

26171 George AA'^. D. C. Brooks „ 

26172 Charles A. Berwick, Sidmouth 

26173 Andrew L. M’Cully, Castle- 

blayney 

26174 Mary E. Hopkins, Stafford .. 

26175 Arthur H. Brittain, South.sea.. 

26176 Celso Camaschella, Forest Hill 

26177 Mabel Constable, Highgate .. 

26178 Florence M. D. Arundel, 

Hackney 

26179 Ethel M. D. Arundel, Hackney 

2610 Beatrice D. Arundel ,, 

26181 Arundel D. Arundel „ 

26182 Emily D Arundel ,, 

26183 Mary E. Atkinson, Kirkby 

Stephen 

26184 John A. Atkinson ,, ., 

26185 Beatrice F. AA'illiams, Myrthyr 

Tydvil 

26186 John H. Smith, Bradford 

26187 Barah Thirlaway, Gateshead ,. 

26188 Margaret Thirlaway ,, 

26189 Jemima Lamb, { 

26190 Mary A. Lamb ,, 

26191 AA'illiam A. AA'ilson, Adlington 

26192 AA'illiam Ashton „ 

26193 Edith F. Sutcliffe, AAh’gton 

26194 IlMNRlin TA C. A. King, Sur¬ 

biton Hill 

26195 Eniest Newman, Romford 

26196 Ellen M. AA’ebb ,, 

26197 Prank Perkins, St. Peter's Park 

261^ May Perkins ,, 

26199 AA’illiam T.allentire, Peckham.. 

26200 P'lorence M. 'I'horpe, Surbiton 

26201 James Rickman, AVeybridge .. 

26202 Beatrice M. Tibbs, llallinaslue 

26203 Henry S. Smith, Surbiton 

26204 Ethel G. Lloyd, PNher 

26205 Margaret Rickman, AA'cybridge 

26206 Margaret Lukis, Surbiton 

26207 P'lorence Bell ,, 

26208 Cecil Trotter, Hammersmith.. 

26209 Sarella P'. Biggs, Galway 

26210 liimly Silk, Homerton 

26211 K.athleen Steacie, Ballinasloe 

26212 May McAllister „ 

26213 Sarah Lett ,. 

26214 Louisa G. Stiles, Hackney .. 

26215 EiIithChampion.StamfordSt.L. 

26216 Elphinstone Trotter, Hammer¬ 

smith 

26217 Emily O’Brien, Ballinasloe 

26218 Arthur F. AV. King, Surbiton 

2019 Eliza M. Kelly „ 

26220 Naomi Silk, Homerton 

26221 Henry S. Tibbs, Ballinasloe 

26222 Charlotte Tibbs „ 

26223 Berkeley F. King, Surbiton 

26224 Ethel A. C. Taylor 

26225 Henrietta M. Tibbs, Ballinasloe 

26226 Muriel AA^ Lloyd, Esher 

26227 Emily F. Tibbs, Ballinasloe 

26228 Kathleen L.AA\Shortt, Parson 

town 

26229 Robert AV. Hooke, Surbiton 

26230 Alan F. Hooke ,, 

26231 Harold Trotter, Hammersinith 

26232 AA’inifred M. Hooke, Surbiton 

26233 Mabel A. Gubbins, Shepherd’*" 

Bush 

26234 Gertrude Trotter, Hamme 

smith 

26233 Louisa Griffiths, Clapham 
26236 Maude Griffiths ,, 

2037 AVilliam H. AVebb, Blackfriars 

Road, L. 

2038 Alice Champion, Stamford 

Street, L. 

26239 Thomas P. AA'ebb, Blackfriars 

Road, L. 

26240 Lily Parkins, Hackney 

2041 B. A. Glanvill, Kennington Pk 

Raad 

2042 Lucy Champion, Stamford S 

26243 Annie K. Bell, Surbiton 

26244 Louisa M. AVebb, Ronfford 

26245 Lewis Griffiths, Clapham 

26246 I'rederick Griffiths ,, 

26247 Elsie Thorpe, Surbiton 

26248 Mary K, King „ 

26249 Leonora S. King „ 

26250 Rosalie F. King ,, 

26251 May E. King ,, 

26252 Ern kst Griffiths, Hornsey 

Rise 

26253 H. Samsior, Farmingham 
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True Stories about Pets, Anecdotes, &c. 


26254 Hclwin Andrews, Farmingham 9 

26255 Harry Cleasby ,, ..14 

26256 G. Stephenson ,, 

26257 Claud Mellinger ,, 

26258 Edwd.Woodl:ams ,, 

26259 Frederick Leach „ 

26260 W. A. Piercey „ 

26261 Henry Sparrow ,, 

26262 William Stacey ,, 

26263 Arthur Heron ,, 

26264 William Chapman „ 

26265 Alfretl Rogers ,, 

261^ Alfred Gmison .. 

26267 Arthur N. Moss •» ..14 

26268 Alfred Middlemost „ 

26269 William Hicks ,, 

26270 Ernest G Mitchell ,, 

26271 William C. Jones 

26272 Albert Champion ..8 

26273 Joseph Parker ..14 

26274 John Scougall ,, 

26275 Charles Pettet ,, 

26276 Robert Long „ 

26277 ThomasRathborn 

26278 Percy Bannister „ 

26279 Henry Sawkins 

26280 Thomas Lee ,, 

26281 Percy Lawter 

26282 Henry Painter ,, 

26283 Harry Jones ,, 

26284 J ames W. Stewart ., 

26285 B. F. Dodd ..9 

25286 James Clark ..14 

26287 Joseph Halliday ,, ..10 

26288 S. G. Pollard „ ..14 

26289 Etlw. T. Yannicrop „ 

26290 W. Cox 

26291 John Savidge 

26292 Wm. Chatterton 

26293 Charles F. Moss 

26294 Thomas Isard ,, 

26295 George Crandon „ 

262^ Edward Jones 

26297 Francis Wiseman ,, 

26298 C. Young ,, 

26299 Edward Mufiett ,, 

26300 CliJirles Herring, U. Holloway 20 

26301 Martha Herring ,, 

26302 S. G. Herring ,, 10 

26303 Mabel Spencer, Manchester .. 14 

26304 Daisy L. Locke. Selkirk .. 8 

26305 Catherine R. Locke,, • • 9 

26306 Gertrude Watson, 1 lawick •. 8 

26307 Lucy E. Tomlinson, Leyland ii 

26308 Letty Smyth, Cork .. 13 

26309 Florence Lilliott, Bays water .. 15 
263io.Jane E. Gordon, Stamford Hill 12 

26311 Fredk. W. S. Gordon ,, 13 

26312 Alex. Legg, Hornsey Lane .. 14 

26313 Louise Pemberton, Southport it 

26314 George M. Stockings, Norwich 7 

26315 Mabel M. Stockings ,, 8 

26316 Dora D. Stockings ,, 10 

26317 Bertha Williams, RochdiUe ii 

26318 Alice M. Williams ,, • • >5 

26319 Maud Stuart, Southamiiton .. 11 

26320 Annie Richardson, Higham .. 7 

26321 Hannah Kendall, Hinchley .. 11 

26322 Lucy 11 . Fisher „ ..8 

26323 Mary E. Richardson ,, ..8 

26324 Norah K. Fisher ,, ..9 

26325 Legh A. Fisher „ .8 

26326 Robert!'.Evans,PercyCircus,L 14 


26327 MargaretEvans.PercyCircus.L 11 ' 

^3=8 lively,. A. ,4! 

26329 Edgar B. Hart ,, 91 

26330 Mabel Hart ,, 4 1 

26331 Martha E. Jowett, Idle .. i6l 

26332 Edith S. flarvey, L. Norwood ii 

26333 Wm. J. Hannam, Leytonstone 12 

26334 Ethel li. Stockings, Norwich.. 12 

26335 MauuS.Gos .ING,Greenwich 12 

26336 Caroline Mattison „ 12 

26337 Martha Nicklin „ 14 

26338 Isabella Joycey ,, 10 

26339 Allerton ,, 10 

26340 Edith Keeler „ 8 

26341 Fdlen Mason ,, 18 

26342 Itiinma Keeler ,, 13 

26343 Ada Barnard ,, 9 

26344 Emily Cornish ,, 14 

2634s Georgina Harris ,, 10 

26346 Emma Fuller „ ii 

26347 Maria Goring „ 10 

26348 Esther Robinson ,, 12 

26349 I'lorence Hambrook,Plumstead 11 

26350 Martha Harris, Greenwich .. 10 

26351 Mary Goring „ • • 14 

26352 Nellie Lear „ .. 12 

26353 Jane Hollidge ,, .-13 

26354 Edith Snelling ,, ..12 

26355 Emily Smith ,, ..10 

26356 Alice M. Mason, Deptford .. 14 

26357 James E G. Bunn, Lee •• 12 

26358 Annie Hudson, Greenwich .. 11 

26359 Louise Curtis •> 

26360 Cissy Keller ,, • • 7 

26361 Clara Harris ,, ,.12 

26362 Emily Ware ,, ••13 

26363 Rose Grantham „ .. 14 i 

26364 Minna C. Leipziger, Lewisham 12 

26365 Nellie Churchill, Greenwich .. 15 

26366 George Vercoe ,, ..9 

26367 b'rancis Bull ,, ..16 

26368 Amelia Moody ,, ..11 

26369 Lizzie Chapman ,, ••9 

26370 Charlotte .Simmons ,, .. 13 

26371 Alice Allerton „ ..12 

I 26372 Jessie P. Helford ,, .. 13 

! 26373 luliih Smith ,, ..11 

j 26374 Nellie Walker ,, ..12 

I 26375 Ivate E. (iarrard. New Cross .. 13 
I 26376 Annie Stiles, Greenwich .. 12 
' “6377 Theresa Russell ,, .. 10 

I 26378 Margaret Scott ,, .. 10 

i 26379 John Keeler „ ..11 

26380 Idly M. Mnrett ,. ..10 

I 26381 Katie Vasey ,, .. 13 

26382 1 *ranees E. Palmer, Deptford.. 10 

26383 l{llen Howard, Greenwich .. 10 

26384 Ada Stevens ,, .. ii 

' 26385 Maggie Scudamore ,, .. 8 

' 26386 Ada Smith ,, ..12 

• 26387 Gr.ace Gorilon, S. Kensington lo 
' 26388 Florence B. Jones, Chepstow.. 10 

26389 William H. Morgan. Missenden 12 

26390 Rosalie Shephearvl, Highgjite 9 

26391 Eleanor Shepheard ,, 10 ' 

26392 Maud A. Bell, Regent’s Pk., L. 14 j 

26393 Herbert W.Smith, Huntingdon 10 

26394 A. W. Pryce Jones, Newtown . 13 

26395 W. E. Pryce Jones .. .. 15I 

26396 John J. Bowman, Leytonstone 13: 

26397 JOH.NJ.F’.TVRALL, Devonport 18 | 

26398 William II. Castle „ 18 


26399 Nicholas J. Giddy, Dovonport 

26400 John W. Smith ,, 

26401 William H. Crew ,, 

26402 Frederick T. Gaden „ 

26403 Robert C. Giddy ,, 

26404 Jessie Burge, St. Austell 

26405 R. Woodward, Stepney 

26406 R. Monkhouse ,, 

26407 J. Wood ,, 

26408 R. Bradley 

26409 Alfred Heywood ,, 

26410 W. Coates ,. 

26411 William Morgan ,, 

26412 T. Jackson .. 

26413 G. Botwright ,, 

26414 W. Thompson ,, 

: 26415 Martin Bowman ,, 

I 26416 E. Green ,, 

: 26417 E. Hughes ., 

,26418 c. lost ,, 

26419 I. withers ,, 

26420 Arthur B. ,, 

26421 George Stiff ,, 

26422 George Borehengcr ,, 

26423 C. 11 . Smith ,, 

26424 G. W. Smith ,, 

26425 J. Sellings 

26426 E. Giles ,, 

26427 E. Skilton ,, 

26428 G. Sergeant ,, 

26429 H. Weaver „ 

26430 ^V, Portway ,, 

26431 Christopher Field „ 

26432 Arthur Neal ,, 

26433 John Gordon ,, 

26434 G. W. Baker „ 

26435 W. A. Hyde 

26436 Alfred Rous „ 

26437 Alfred Dixe ,, 

26438 John Tavlor ,, 

26439 George W. Bolton ,, 

26440 Robert J. Hellings ,, 

26441 Thomas Callaghan „ 


AGli 

26442 George C. White, Stepney .. 14 

26443 William Mayne 

26444 J. R. Griffiths 

26445 W. J. Wilson 

26446 A. Pettifor 

26447 J. Crump .. 

26448 Ada Play foot, Dorking .. 15 

26449 Ellen M. Richardson, B.arnsley u 

26450 Edith Mutimer, Earl’s Colne • • 7 

26451 Nellie Mutimor „ ..11 

26452 Ethel Mutimer ,, .. ii 

26453 F'rank F'litton, Baldock • • i r 

26454 Cyrus Flitton ,, ••9 

26455 Miriam Flitton ,, •• i 5 

26456 Elsie G. Adkins, W. Kensington 6 

26457 Dora A. Adkins ,, 7 

26458 1 'lorence S. de Kantzow, 

Tenby •• 14 

26459 Kathleen M. C.Brake, Kikhare 

Terrace, L. •• 13 

26460 Elsie F. M. Brake, Kildare 

Terrace, L. ^ 

26461 Emma Hailstone, { „ 

26462 Gertrude Nunn " 8 

26463 Isabella Stannard ,, 8 

26464 Annie Miller ,, 8 

26465 Sarah E. Clarke ,, ir 

26466 Ellen Hunt ,. xo 

26467 Robert Peck ,, 14 

26468 Ellen Rose „ 9 

26469 Annie Balls ,, 7 

26470 Flora Sadler ,, ii 

26471 Eliza Foreman ,, 11 

26472 Elizabeth S. Rogers „ 10 

26473 (George Miller „ 8 

26474 Walter Hailstone .. 8 

26475 Catherine F'inch 

26476 Rose Hailstone 

26477 Jane Balls 

26478 Eunice Rogers 

26479 Ethel E. Hunt 

26480 Annie Rolfe 
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I'he List of OIKiccrs and Members will be continued 
month by month. 'I'he form of promise to be signed (which 
should be copied on half a sheet of note-paper and forwarded 
to the Editor, after being filled up and attested by a Parent, 
Teacher, or other responsible person) is as follows :— 

To the Editor of Little Folks. 

[Here insert full name] 

I.hereby undertake, as far as it 

lies in iny power, to be kind to every living creature that is usijful 
and not harmful to man. [Full name] 


Witness [of signature] 
[Date] 


[Address] 

(Age.) 


All communications to the Editor in reference to the 
Society should have the words, “ Lfftle Folks Humane 
Society,” written on the left-hand top corners of the envelopes. 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT 

[In accordance with my promise I have much pleasure in 
publishing some of the Stories about Pets, Anecdotes, (See., 
contributed by readers of Little Folks, and I hope to 
print others in future numbers. A Member’s Medal of the 
Lrri'LE Folks Legion of Honour will be awarded to the 
writer of each Anecdote or Story that appears in this depart¬ 
ment of the Magazine. No contribution will be accepted 
unle.ss it be certified as being strictly True and Original by 
a Parent, Teacher, or other responsible person. In the 
Competition for the Silver Medal (see page 113 of the last 
Volume) the names of those whose Anecdotes, &c., are 
printed here will be counted as they would be if they were 
in a “ List of Honour.” — E d.] 


THE CANARY’S RETURN. 

p.'-O.j 

EAR Mr. Editor, —I do not know if you will think 
the following anecdote worth printing, but I send 
it in case you should. It is about one of my 
canaries—a hen. One day last year, while we were staying 
in the country, my little brother went to give the birds their 
usual pieces of groundsel at about half-past twelve o’clock. 


PETS, ANECDOTES, &c. 

He did not notice that the window was open, and put his 
hand into the cage that the birds—some of which are very 
tame—might eat from it. All of a sudden he thought he 
saw something—he could not tell what—fly out of the window. 
He called me, and 1 , on looking in the cage, found the hen 
missing. We put a small cage out with seed and water, 
hoping she might go in. But we saw nothing of her until, 
as we were silting down to tea, we heard a tapping at the 
window, and on looking we saw the dear little canary trying 
to get in. We opened the window gently, and she flew in 
and let me catch her cpiite easily. We kept her very warm 
for a few days, so she did not take any harm. 

R. Theodora Byng. 

A7. Peter s Parsonage^ Cranley Gardens, (Aged 13 .) 

South Kensington, SAV. 


THE PARROT AND THE STUFFED BIRD. 

EAR Mr. Editor, — We have a parrot, a green 
one, whose talking is limited to two sentences — 
" Who are you? ” and “ Pretty dear Bobby ! ” One 
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day I wondered what lie would say to a stuffed bird ; so I 
made up my mind to try him. That same evening I brought , 
one down and put it in front of his cage. He was just going , 
to sleep, but managed to open one eye, and what was his i 
surprise to see a little bird looking at him. At first he j 
chuckled and ruffled up his feathers, hoping to frighten it; 
but the bird remained unmoved. Bob thought this would 
never do ; so he looked his very crosses!, and said, “Who 
are you?” Getting no answer, he repeated his ciuestion, 
and, as it had no effect, flew into a passion and made such a 
noise that we were obliged to remove the bird. The next 
day, as he had not quite recovered his temper, he was set 
out in the sun. He soon began to grumble to himself, and 
attracted the attention of a pair of starlings, who have built 
for the last three years close by. After flying about for a j 
little time they settled on a tree not far off and stared at the j 
parrot. Bob did not approve of it, so fidgeted about on his I 
])erch, in hopes that they would not look at him much longer. 
But the ill-natured birds loouki stare ; and, worse than that, 
they seemed to be making personal remarks. Poor Bob ! he \ 
looked very uneasy ; but, as they had no compassion on him, 
he made up his mind to bear it no longer. Bo he got angry, 
called out to them, and stuck out his feathers like a mop. 
This had the desired effect, for after taking a good look they 
flew away. A little later in the afternoon I was attracted by 
a curious noise in a tree at the farther end of our garden, 
and, looking up, saw a tribe of sparrows. No, the noise did 
not come from them ; so I looked up higher, and saw the 
two starlings. One of them apparently had just been taken 
ill. His feathers, once so beautifully smooth and glossy, 
were all ruffled up ; in fact he looked “anyhow.” He was 
making the most dismal sounds, and seemed dying. His 
mate was looking on as if she were enjoying his distress— 
hard-hearted creature ! Presently a Master Starling came in 
a great hurry to see if he could help his father, but at his 
approach Mr. Starling got better. I'hen a great chattering 
ensued among the sparrows, while the father appeared to be 
explaining something to his son. After that, a little chirp 
came from the mother — for silence, I suppose ; and then the 
scene was enacted afresh. Not till that moment did it dawn 
upon me for what it was meant. Why, they were imitating 
l^ob ! 'Phat miserable air and that cross look were put on 
for a joke, showing that birds, like ourselves, are quick at 
noticing the peculiarities of others. This took place early in 
the present year. Annie Tamplin. 

TJic Vicarage^ Nezvport^ Essex. (Aged 15.) 


HOW THE SWANS SAVED THEIR NEST. 

S ‘EAR Mk. Editor, —Last spring our swans built 
their nest on a good-sized, low, flat island in the j 
‘ river. They laid seven eggs, and then began to sit I 


upon them. After a time we had a great deal of rain, and 
the river was very full, so that the island was nearly under 
water. The nest was in great danger for some days. The 
poor swan could hardly move even to get food, for fear that 
the water should get to her eggs ; the male bird was very 
kind to her, and brought her her food. After a time the 
keeper, who, of course, was very anxious about them, 
noticed that the male bird was trying to get sticks from a 
neighbouring wood. He fetched a large bundle of these 
and some leaves, and waiting till the male had gone to the 
wood again, he waded through the water, and placed them 
by the nest. He then got back to the field, and stayed to 
watch what they would do next. When the bird came back 
from the wood, the hen got off the nest to help him. They 
pushed the sticks under the nest on one side, thus making it 
higher, and then rolled the eggs up with their beaks. I’his 
they continued to do until the whole nest was some inches 
higher. The hen again placed herself on the nest, and sat 
patiently until the end of the six weeks. The eggs were not 
at all hurt, and she succeeded in hatching six little cygnets. 
They are now very fine birds, almost as large as their 
parents, and beginning to turn white, jj ux. 

Bibury Courts Fairford. (Aged 13.) 


THE MICE AND THE CAKE. 

EAR Mr. Editor, —A little time before Christmas my 
sister Mary, who was very ill, had a little hamper sent 
her by a kind friend. The principal present was a 
beautiful sugared miniature wedding-cake, with a fairy and 
butterflies on the top. Mary was too ill to eat it then, and we 
did not like to cut it for ourselves, so my mother put it on a 
glass dish in the cupboard. Every time any one went there 
they looked at the cake with great satisfaction, thinking how 
nicely it was keeping for Mary. One day my mother, having 
occasion to go to the cupboard, thought she would put it in 
a tin, and opening one for that purpose, lifted up the cake, 
whicli had not been touched since placed on the shelf. But, 
lo and behold ! when she turned it upside down, the cake 
was all gone ! The mice had eaten every bit of the inside, 
leaving only the sugared shell. Deceitful little things, they 
had not made a hole in the front where we could see it, but 
at the back, so they could go in and out at their leisure. 
I belong to The Little Folks Humane Society, so I 
hope it will not be considered inhumane when I tell you two 
traps are set in the cupboard every day for the purpose ot 
catching the mice, which are drowned directly they are 

Emmeline Bigley. 

I, UptotL Villas, Selhurst. (Aged 13^.) 



MY MATE AND 1 . 
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ANSWERS TO “HISTORY WANTING 
WORDS ” ( Vol. XVII., p. 320). 

FIRST PRIZE ANSWER. 

the month of June, A.D. 1520, there took 
place one of the most imposing pageants 
the world has ever seen. It was the 
meeting between Henry VIII. and 
h'rancis I. in the valley of Ardres, near 
Guisnes. 

Henry had embarked at Dover on June 
4th, and proceeded via Calais to Guisnes. 
He had in his train all the highest 
and richest nobles of England ; and 
the Court had never appeared in such 
magnificence before. Hall, the his¬ 
torian, said that ' ‘ many of the nobles 
carried their castles and estates on their 
backs. ” At Guisnes a palace of wood 
had been erected for the English king and court, while near the 
town of Ardres an immense pavilion of cloth of gold had 
been raised for Francis. A storm of wind and rain had, 
however, snapped the ropes of the pavilion, and hurled its 
magnificence to the ground ; and the French king had 
therefore to take up his abode in the castle of Ardres. 
Wolsey went to Ardres with a large train of nobles, to 
arrange with Francis the conditions of a treaty, by which 
the French king agreed to pay 1,000,000 crowns within a 
certain time, and also 100.000 crowns annually in the event 
of the Princess Mary of England marrying the dauphin, and 
their issue being seated on the English throne. 

The principal business being then settled, the two kings 
prepared to meet. Henry set out, dressed in a suit of cloth 
of silver, striped with gold, while his horse was almost 
weighed down with bullion. 

It had been agreed that the monarchs were each to start 
at the same moment, the signal being the firing of a cannon 
at Guisnes, and the answer of another at Ardres. 'The 
retinue of each was to be the same number of persons, while 
the road was to be guarded by equal numbers of Freach 
and English soldiery. When the two kings met they em¬ 
braced one another on horseback, and then alighted and 
walked arm-in-arm into a tent which had been prepared. 
I'hey then dined together in the tent, and separated. The 
ne.xt few days were spent in dancing and making themselves 
agreeable to the ladies of the opposite Court, and on the 
• nth of June the tournaments commenced, and lasted till 
the 23rd. I'he arena in which these were held was 900 feet 
long by 360 wide, and was surrounded by galleries for the 
spectators. The two queens acted as umpires ; and Henry 
and Francis, with fourteen companions, were the challengers, 
and held the lists against all comers. After the tournaments 
hhiglish and French wrestlers appeared, and wrestled before 
the two courts. These were, in turn, succeeded by other 
sports, and afterwards by banquets and masquerades, until, 
on the 25th, the English Court returned to Calais, and 
thence to England. 

William P. Sparks. 

8, Blicrton Road, (Aged 15.) 

Clapto 7 i Park. 

Certified by Wlliam Sparks (Father). 


SECOND PRIZE ANSWER. 

* HE picture on page 320 represents the meeting of 
Henry VIII. and Francis I., near Calais, in 1520. It 
was after the death of Ma.ximilian, Emperor of 
Germany, when the kings of France and .Spain immediately 
became candidates for the empire. Henry, also sent an en¬ 
voy to the continent, more in the hope of excluding the other 
two monarchs than of urging his own right. However, he 


was too late, for Charles, the Spanish king, was elected. 
The king of France, disgusted at his successful rival and his 
own misfortune, sought, by way of counterpoise to Charles, 
to gain the friendship of Henry, who seemed able to hold the 
balance between the two kings. Francis, therefore, desired 
a ])ersonal interview with Henry near Calais, and while pre¬ 
paring for it Charles, hearing of their intended meeting and 
apprehending the consequences, was also anxious to court 
Henry’s alliance ; he, therefore, landed at Hythe, on his way 
from Spain, whither Henry hastened to meet him, and he 
kept Whitsuntide with the king at Canterbury. On the same 
day as Charles’s departure, Henry, with his queen and Court, 
crossed over to Calais and thence to Guisnes, a town near 
the coast, and Francis, likewise, came to Ardres, a few miles 
distant. The meeting was in a place situated between the 
two towns, but within the English pale ; Wolsey, to whom 
both kings had entrusted the management of the ceremony, 
did this in order to do honour. The two kings, who were 
the most comely personages of the age, then met for the 
first time, on horseback, and embraced, with the strongest 
declarations of regard, and the nobility jon both sides here 
displayed their magnificence with such emulation and ex¬ 
pense that it obtained for the place of interview the title of 
the “Field of the Cloth of Gold.” At first, great pre¬ 
cautions were taken whenever the two kings had an interview 
with each other, their guards and attendants being carefully 
reckoned on both sides and every step cautiously measured. 
If the kings wished to pay a visit to the queens it was 
marked by the firing of a cannon, and when Henry rode 
into Ardres Francis placed himself in the hands of the 
English at Guisnes. In order to break off this tedious cere¬ 
mony Francis one day rode into Guisnes, taking with him 
only two gentlemen and a page, and called out, “ You are 
all my prisoners, carry me to your master.” Henry, sur¬ 
prised and delighted at this, readily submitted himself a 
prisoner, and taking a collar of pearls from his neck he 
begged Francis to wear it in token of his fidelity. Francis 
agreed, but on condition that Henry would wear a bracelet 
which he gave him. Confidence being now fully established 
between the monarchs, they passed the rest of the time in 
festivals and tournaments till their departure. 

Mary Mammatt. 

Prior Park, (Aged laf.) 

A shby-dc-la-Zotc ch, 

L eic osiers hi re. 

Certified by Edward F. Mammatt (Parent). 


LIST OF HONOUR. 

First Prize {Ofic-Gnhiea Book), with Officer's Medal of 
the ''Little Folks'"' Legion, of Honour : — William P. 
Sparks (15), 8, Blurton Road, Clapton Park, L. Second 
Prize {Scven~Shilling-and-Sixpe 7 t?iy Book), loith Offiico's 
Medal : — Mary Mammatt (i2f). Priory Park, Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, Leicestershire. Honourable A<Ie 7 iiion, with Me77i- 
bers Medal :~C\.A\iA E. Beardsworth (9.^), Westby 
House, Lytham ; Eleanor E. Barchard (12^), Duddles- 
well, Uckfield, .Sussex Alice L. Grenfell (14^), Elibank, 
Taplow, Maidenhead; Marie L. Reyher (15“), 19, Rue 
.Sansas, Bordeaux (France) ; Blanche Coventry (135), 
Severn Stoke Rectory, near Worcester ; Adelaide Mel- 
LiSH (14), Tenabie House, Oakleigh Park, N. ; Ethel M. 
Jackson (9^), 8, Boulevard de Versailles, St. ciloud, Paris ; 
L. Mary le Lacheur (15), The Wilderness, Tunbridge 
Wells ; Lucy Jessel (12^), 10, Hyde Park Gardens, W. ; 
Ida a. Walters (14), 12, The Polygon, Clifton, Bristol; 
Mabel Argles (12 A), Hermon Lodge. Wanstead ; Ethel 
Brierley (12^-), The Oakenrod, Bury Road, Rochdale; 
Lilly M. Webb (13), Kon-go House, Hythe, Kent ; 
Ernest R. Morrish (12), Clare Flouse, Torquay, Devon. 
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PRIZE PUZZLE 

S N this Competition there is a Senior Division for Girls and Boys 
between the ages of 14 and 16 {inclusive), and a Junior Divi¬ 
sion for those under 14 years of age. (Girls and Boys muicr 
14 on July I, i8b3, can take part in the Junior Competition.) 

The following is a List of Prizes that will be awarded at the end 
of tyery three months in each division, viz. :—A First Prize of a 
Guinea Volume ; a Second Prize of a Half-Guinea Volume ; a Third 
Prize of a Seven-Shilling-and-Si.xpenny Volume; and a Fourth Prize 
of a Five-Shilling Volume. There will also be awards of Bronze 
Aledals of the Little Folks Legion of Honour to the three next 
highest of the Competitors following the prize-winners. 

Regulations. 

I. Solutions of the Puzzles published in this number must reach 
the Blditor not later than July 9th, 1883 (July 12th for 
Competitors residing abroad), addressed as under :— 

The Editor of ^'Little Folks," 

La. Belle Smivage Yard, 

Ans 7 uers to Puzzles. Ludgate Hill, 

Junior [or Senior] Divismi. London, E.C. 

2. Solutions of Puzzles must be accompanied by certificates from 
a Parent, Teacher, or other responsible person, stating that 
they are the sole and unaided work of the competitor. No 
assistance must be given by any other person. 

3. Competitors can be credited only under their own names. 

4. The decision of the Editor of Little Folks on all matters 
must be considered final. 

5. The names and addresses of Prize and Medal winners will be 
duly published in Little Folks. 

6. No Competitor can receive more than one First Prize, or two 
Prizes of smaller value, during any one year ending Dec. 31. 

7. Competitors cannot receive a Prize two consecutive quarters 
during any year ending Dec. 31. 

Competitors are requested to write their names in the top left-hand 
corner of the sheet which they use for their Solutions, the name of 
the parent or teacher who certifies being at the foot of the sheet. 


GAME PUZZLES, No. 7. 

Historical and Geographical Map Game. 

, AilPF you take the map of England you will find it divided 
into little squares by rules. Those lines running up 
and down tell us the distance of each place east or 
west of Greenwich ; those running across tell us the distance 
north of the equator. Now the map is covered with places 
at which you know important events have happened, such as 
Bosworth, Hastings, Tilbury, (See. (Stc. This month we have 
selected some notable places for you to find out. Each one 
will be found on any ordinary map of England, and no two 
places will be found within the same square. You will per¬ 
haps find that the first event indicated took place at a town in 
the north, the second in the south, and so on; but it may 
be some guidance to know what we have told you about 
each being in a different square. 

So much for our Puz/le—now as to our Game. You can 
buy a coloured map of England for a penny, and a piece of 
cardboard suitable for mounting it on for a similar amount. 
Paste your map over the cardboard, and it will form aifirm 
stiff board. Then proceed to cut out these little squares. 
There will be twenty-eight or thirty in all, and some of them 
you can cut in half, diagonally, from corner to corner. Then 
mi.K them all together, and see who can first put them to¬ 
gether in a given time — say three or five minutes. This will 
not only be a good game, but it will teach you to remember 
the position of the counties. 

Conquest is another game which you can all play to¬ 
gether. You will find it quite e.xciting. On pieces of card¬ 
board about half or three-quarters of an inch square write the 
separate syllables of about fifty towns in all parts of England. 
Dover will take two pieces (thus — DO and VER), Canter¬ 
bury three (thus — CAN, TER, BURY). Mix all the pieces 
of cardboard well together; turn the side which is written upon 
downwards, so that the blank side may be upward. Arrange 
these pieces of cardboard in a circle with a clear space or 
pool in the centre. The players all sit round, and in proper 
order each turns up a piece of cardboard. As soon as you 
can see syllables forming a town, call out its name, when 
you remove it, and you have conquered a town. The game 
thus proceeds till all the pieces are e.xhausted, when whoever 
has most towns is The Conqueror. 


COMPETITION. 

PUZZLE No. 7 .—Senior Division. ■ 

1. One Easter day, like stricken deer. 

Red Rose was overwhelmed here. 

2. The Scots advance—they come to PTance’s aid : 

Their king is slain, their power low is laid. 

3. In youth by ties of many a favourite bound, 

In age dethroned—here death obscurely found. 

4. Eight princes here our ancestors might see— 
Rowing.their liege’s barge upon the Dee. 

5. Though in our list of queens no place she finds. 

She triumphs here, the king a prisoner binds. 

6. “Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere,’’ 

To Hotspur said Prince Henry, meeting here. 

7. Buckingham bravely strives in Richmond's stead ; 

He fails, betrayed, he loses here his hea(% 

8. 'Twas Oswald who gave the name to this isle ; 

He went there in ages now past long while. 

Junior Division. 

1. Scotch swordsmen 'gainst the Saxons strove in vain : 
To reach their standard they could not attain. 

2. Boy bachelor. Lord Chancellor; his pride 
Was humbled, and ’iwas here he lowly died. 

3. Destroyed by the Dutch when England awoke 

To the roar of their cannon, their fire and their smoke. 

4. A foreign prince, one of Old England’s kings. 

Once landed here ; with joy the country rings. 

5. A black and yawning ditch, a time of doubt; 

An accidental shot, a horrid rout. 

6. In the fens was this abbey, and there it remains, 
Though pillaged by many and burnt by the Danes. 

7. The Commons feel their power, their forces bring 
’Neath Leicester ; at this town defeat their king. 

8. This monastery, by age now well worn. 

Was founded by Ini; here Dunstan was born. 

Senior Division.—Answer to Puzzle No. 5. 

I. Cressida. 2. Polonius. 3. Apemantus. 4. Marcius. 
5. Canidius. 6. Cordelia. 7. Guiderius. 8. Desdemona. 

9. Rosalind. 10. Hippolyta. 

CLASS I.—Consistinj^ of those who liave j^ainecl ten marks:—K. Alston, 
C. Adams, S. Anst, Lilj' Adams, V. Borradaile,' I. Burdon, I'. Biirne, K. Baines, 
G. M. Burne, S. Besley, R. Bynj;, Nora Besley, M. Breffit, W. Barton, L. Bon- 
nick, R. Buckly, H. Bertrand, li. L. Cailum, Ii. J. Cockbiirn, L. Chichester, 
A. B. Coonibe, A. Clarke, F. Callcott, A. Costello, M. Dobr6e, C. Doncet, C. 
Douglas ,H. Darwall, M. Dodd, R. Devilt, B. Freeman. F. Fordhani,V. Fletcher, 
A. French, S. Griffith, K. Garfit, M. Harrison, A. Hamilton, E. C. Hodge, K. 
Harrison, G. Hill, G. Hare, A. C. Horne, S. Hodgson, L. F. Henry, M. jones- 
Henry, W. E. Ireland, M. E. Jowett, R. Juckes, E. B. Jowett, G. H. Johnstone, 
May King, A. Law, A. Lynch, M. Lloyd, A. Milling, R P. Molesworth. E. 

M. nynard, M. J. Marsh, F. MacCarthy,. L. Morant, H. Newton, G. Newman, 

N. Power, A. Puckle, M. Proctor, A. Robinson, G. C. Ruegg, I. Rambaul, J. 
Robertson, G. Schopin, I'. Smith, F. Strange, M. Shaw, E. Smytn, K. E. Styan, 
E. Taylor, F. Wallis, I. Waldry. 

CLASS II.—Consisting of those who have gained nine marks or less:—G. 
J. Jones, E. A. Deane. 

Junior Division.—Answer to Puzzle No. 5. 

I. Mariana. 2. Valentine. 3. Orsino. 4. Katharina. 
5. Thersites. 6. Conrade. 7. Amiens. 8. Perdita. 

9. Constance. 10. Mardian. 

CLASS I.—Consisting of those who have gained ten marks:—S. E. Anst, 
M. Abbott, A Anderson, A. Brookes, E. Barton, I. Buchanan, E. Bacon, J. 
Bates, C. Bume, L. J. Besley, N. Besley, H. S. Blunt, E. Boyce, I. Byng, E. 
Barrett, L. Bennett. A. J. Cockburn, L. Cussons, C. Lopez de Castro, N. 
Cameron, I. Clarke, K. Coote, C. Crawford, A. Castle, M. Callcott, J. Costello, 
C. B. Douglas, M. Dawe. E. Evans, K. Fordham, L. P'awcett, C. Griffith, V'. 
Holmes, J. Hall, R Hindley, E. Hurst, J. Hartwich, M. Heath, E. Hinds, K. 
Hodgson, L. Isaacs, F, Ireland, W. Johnson, Miriam John, G. John, W. John, 
Maud John, E. K. Jones, Annie King, K. Lynch, M. Lyncs, C. < ittle, J. Little, 
It. Law, C. MacCarthy. F. Metcalf, H. E. Molesworth. A. Marindin, Mary 
More, H. More, F, Medlycott, G. O. C. Morris, E. Metcalf, C. Metcalf, E. 
M.iclure, A. Marsh, W, Moulton, J. Maclure, J. Moore, M. Molesworth, 1*'. 
Newman. A. S. Owen, E. M. Peachey, B. M. Peachey. E, L. Prenner, R. 
Peters, M. Crompton-Roberts, K. Robinson, A. L. Solomon, A. Stoncham, G. 
Sharpe, L. Stoneham, I. N. Trentham, F. Taylor, Mary Welsh, H. Watson, C. 
G. McPherson. 

CLASS 11.—Consisting of those who have gained nine marks or less:—S. 
Cameron, E. Dods, A. Dobrte, J. Forrester, A. C, J. Horne, Lily Jolmslonc, 
May King, G. A. Nearne, W. Oxer, >M. Silvers, M. Procter. 

Late—A. E. Strachan. 
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OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PUZZLES. 


MENTAL HISTORICAL SCENE. 

CHARIOT, containing a man and woman, i^ driving 
over a hill. An eagle is hovering about over their 
heads. Suddenly the bird swoops down, and seizing the 
man’^ cap flies into the air again. In a few moments it 
returns, replaces the cap, and flies away. 

Kate Wethered. 

SUtbbings House, Maidenhead. 


(Aged 12I.) 


SINGLE ACROSTIC. 

■'HE initials form the name 
of a famous victory won 
b^the English over the French. 

1. A boy’s name. 

2. A part of speech. 

3. An eastern head-dress. 

4. No longer existing. 

5. A puzzling question. 

6. The king of the beasts. 

7. A precious stone. 

8. A public speaker. 

Aha Brown. 

E'and House, (Aged 130.) 

Lavender Hill, London. 
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POETICAL PUZZLE. 
hl^ROM the following all the 
vowels have been omitted 
and the remaining consonants 
joined together. When both are 
arranged in their proper places 
they will form a well-known verse. 
Wthghtswhll wdhsnrrwbd 
ndsmthddwnhslnlpllw, 
riwtthfndthstrngrwldtrdrhshd, 
ndwfrwnthbllw. 

Nora Saunders. 

(Aged i2|.) 

Moperton Rectory, IVincanton, Bath. 



HIDDEN PROVERB. 

1. You are a good child for learning your lessons. 

2. Did you see the things I brought for your sister ? 

3. What are you doing, Andrew ? 

4. Was she well wrapped up when she went out ? 

5. I am going in the wood to pick primroses. 

6. You are indeed a very small child. 

7. Eliza, did you send my parcels to the van ? 

Mary E. Brazier. 

WorralVs Grove, (Aged 12J.) 

A rley, near Bc^vdley. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

HE centrals read down- 
wards and across will give 
the name of a county of England. 

1. A consonant. 

2. Part of the face. 

An adverb. 

A town in Berkshire. 

A county of England. 

An extraction. 

A sense. 

8. An article used for writing. 

9. A consonant. 

Edith J. King. 

(.\ged loh.) 

71, Beresford Street, 

Camberwell, London. 




2 

PICTURE PUZZLE. 


NAMES OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS ENIGMATI¬ 
CALLY EXPRESSED. 

I. A spring, a preposition, a con¬ 
sonant, and a weight. 

2. A French coin, good, a vowel, not all, and a vowel. 

3. To tremble, a lance, and a vowel. 

4. A plant, a consonant, and a place for baking. 

5. A sign of the future tense, a personal pronoun, part of 
the verb to be, and an active verb. 

6. A bird, away, twice, and a pronoun. 

- ^ Alice Law. 

3, Queen Anne s Gate, Westminster, S. W. (Aged 15L) 


The initials of the objects shown in the upper part of 
the globe, beginning with the top one, form the name of an 
Irish town; the initials of those in the lower part give the 
name of an English port; and the initials of those in the 
stand and below it will produce the name of an English 
city. I he initials of those three places form the name of 
a Welsh river.— Eva S. W. Williams (aged 13b, St. 
MichaeFs College, Shipton-w-Wychwood, Oxford. 


SINGLE ACROSTIC. 

f HE initials read downwards 
give the name of an Eng. 
lish admiral. 

I. Something to eat. 

2. An in.sect. 

3. A river in Italy. 

4. A bird. 

5. A tree. 

Marion Turtle. 

(Aged 8.) 

Kirkmead, Woodford, Essex. 


CUBE 


PUZZLE. 

2 


I'RANSPOSED LETTER PUZZLES. 
lace the letters aright, and two proverbs will come 
3^ to view : — 

(1) . A A D E G G II I I L L L L N O O R .S S T T T T T. 

( 2 ) . A A C E E E II I I I I .M N N N .S .S .S T T T V. 

Edytiie Harrlson. . 

South Lodge, Edgnuare. (Aged ii.k) 


7 .... 8 

From 1 to 2, a mollusc; 2 to 6, wandering; 5 to 6, a 
small creeping insect ; i to 5, a luscious fi-uit; 3 to 7, per¬ 
taining to silk ; 4 to 8, fear; 7 to 8, the drink of the gods ; 
3 to 4, an old-fashioned musical instrument ; r to 3, a grain ; 
2 to 4, a fissure ; 5 to 7, smooth ; 6 to 8, apparatus. 

Oak Lodge, Nightingale Lane, MaueL BraDHURY, 

London, S.W. (Aged 15L) 
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\The Editor requests that all inquiries and 7 ‘eplies intended for 
insertion in Little Folks should have the 7 uords “ Questions 
and Ans^uers" 7 uritten on the left-ha 7 id top coj'ners of the 
envelopes contaming theni^l 

Prize Competition.s, «&c. 

Loui.SA C. E. H. B.—[Any knitted articles useful in hos¬ 
pitals can be included in Competition I.—Ed.] 

Lily of the Valley.— [The Little Folks Humane 
Society was started at the beginning of 1882, and all readers 
of the Magazine up to the age of twenty-one can become 
members, subject to the regulations.—E d.] 

Literature. 

Jenny writes, in answer to Lilie’s question, that “ Ivan 
the Czar" was written by Mrs. Hemans. Answers also re¬ 
ceived from J. Aldridge, A Trout, and Miss Muffet, 

Games and Amusements. 

Pumpkin wishes to know how six persons can play tennis 
together.—[See “ The Games and Amusements of the 
Month ” on page 10 of this number.—E d.] 

Work. 

A Member of the “ Little Folks " Humane Society 
would like to know if any one could tell her how to make a 
plain sailor’s collar of linen or calico with a little embroidery 
round the edge. 

Cookery. 

Muriel M. Collett writes, in answer to the Siamese 
Twins’ inquiry, how to make a nice icing for a birthday 
cake : — “ One pound of icing sugar beaten for half an hour 
with the white of two eggs ; spread this thickly over the top 
of the cake, and put it to dry in a warm place. Make half 
a pound of pink icing with the white of one egg, and a drop 
of cochineal to colour it; by dropping this through the point 
of a twisted foolscap paper sugar-bag upon the cake, you can 
ornament it to your taste. A name may be written upon- it 
in this way. Cut a pink and white frill of paper, and put it 
round the cake when finished.” Answers also received from 
Little Bo-peep, The Young Pretender, Lucy, Mollie 
Bavvn, Beatrice, M. M. Jellicorse, A Member of the 
“Little Folks” Humane Society, M. Lee, A Dew- 
drop, Ajidaumo, Skete, Nellie Maude, Ethel Wedg¬ 
wood, Tabby Kitten, and Stumps. 

Amelia Alvey asks if any reader of Little Folks can 
tell her how to make molasses candy. 

Tattie Coram writes, in answer to Hadji Stavros, as 
to making marrow jam :—‘‘ To every pound of marrow put 
the juice of two oranges, and one lemon and three-quarters 
of a pound of powdered sugar. Cut the marrows into small 
pieces and put them in a large meat-dish, covering them well 


with some of the sugar, letting them remain all night; then 
boil it up the next day with the remainder of the sugar. It 
is much improved with the addition of a little ginger, but 
some prefer it without." Answers also received from Prim¬ 
rose, M. E. P., An Admirer of “Little Folks,” Dot, 
Somebody’s Darling, Marrow Jam, Dalsy Smith, 
Wild Briar, A Robin, Ethel I. ,Wragge, A Lover of 
Marrow Jam, Geranium, Bertha, Lily of the Valley, 
Rat, a Schoolgirl, and Honeysuckle 

Verax writes in reply to A Reader of “ Lh'tle 
Folks’ ” inquiry, that a fig and spice cake can be made as 
follows :—“Take half a pound of new figs, and, after re¬ 
moving the hard stalks, cut into slices and then across, to 
form small dice. Mix into half a pound of fine meal the 
third of a grated nutmeg, and half a tea-spoonful of ground 
cinnamon, and in a suitable bowl stir this w’ell amongst the 
figs. Then knead well these ingredients into a stiff paste, 
with two ounces of butter, two table-spoonfuls of milk, and 
a tea-spoonful of treacle, which have been made warm. 
The above may then be formed into a cake about three 
inches in thickness, and on the following day baked on a 
buttered tin for about an hour in a moderately hot oven. No 
sugar is required.” Answ'er also received from A Fenian. 

General. 

A Daffodil would be glad if any of the readers of 
Little Folks could tell her what was the badge of Athens. 

An Old Brass Button would like to know if any of the 
readers of Little Folks can tell her any use she can make 
of skeleton leaves. 

Annie Wilson would be glad if any reader of Little 
Folks could tell her how to keep polished brass its original 
colour. 

The Queen of the Dewdrops and Cowslip want 
to know if any one could tell them how to press flowers, so 
that they may retain their colours. 

Bashful Fifteen would like to know how to clean wash- 
leather gloves. 

Country Bumpkin wishes to know how crewel-work can 
be washed without causing the colours to run. 

M. M. Jellicorse asks if any of the readers of Little 
Folks will kindly tell her the origin of the following 
saying:— 

“ When Easter Day falls in Lady Day’s lap, 

Then England will meet with great mishap.’’ 

also what occurred the last year it fell on that day. 

Moonbeam would like to know how to remove paint- 
stains from an ivory fan. 

War-whoop would like to know if any one could tell her 
how to make mocassins of bark, felt, or of anything else ? 
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B. C. E. K. Temple asks if any readers of Little Folks 
can tell her how to keep green flies off rose-trees. 

A China Basket asks how to make a snake with used 
postage-stamps.—[Full directions were given in the July, 
1882, Number of Little Folks. —Ed.] 

Countess Minuetta would be glad to know how to 
make common window-glass look like stained glass ; she 
has heard of its being done. 

Foxhound would be glad to know what is meant by the 
three letters “A El,” often engraved on jewellery. — [It 
means “for ever ” (Greek).— Ed.] 

Lily of the Valley would like to know how to keep 
begonias during the winter. 

Sykinga would like to know how to keep cut flowers a 
long time. 

E. B. C. would be glad if any of the readers of Little 
Folks could tell her how to get verdigris off some old copper 
coins. She has tried to get it off, but has not succeeded. 


Natural History. 

fkVzf/i Anszuers by the Editor of the “ Live Stock Journal and 
Fanciers Gazette," 

R. B. would like to know why his canary puffs out its 
feathers and seems to pant ; he would also like to know 
what is a good thing for it. — [The bird probably has what is 
called asthma. It is often caused by injudicious positions in 
windows, or high up in air heated by gas. A medicine sold 
in most bird-shops as canarydync is the best remedy, but a 
cure is uncertain.] 

Edelweiss and C. E. Darrock would be glad if any 
reader of Little Folks could tell them when is the proper 
time for hatching silk-worms’ eggs. If you want silk-worms 
early, how are you to hatch the eggs ? — [The proper time is 
in May or June, but they can be hatched at any time by 
placing them in a warm place—say over a kitchen mantel¬ 
piece. They will generally hatch there in a week or two.] 


The “Little Folks” Special Prize Competitions for 1883. 

. f/^lv 1 |HE Editor has much pleasure in again printing a complete List of the New Special Prize Competitions for 

1883. There are in all Seven Competitions; and in order that younger readers may have tlie same oppor- 

tunities of success as older ones, there will be in some of them Senior Divisions, for those of the age of Fourteen 

and under Seventeen, and f linior Divisions for those under Fourteen. The following is the list ; — 

L— Knitted Articles, useful in Hospitals, such as Shawls, Jackets, Under-vests, Crossovers, 61 :c. 

II.— Plain Needlework, as shown in Cotton and Print PTocks for Children and Infants in Hospitals. 

III. —Single Dolls in Costume —Historical, Military, Naval, representing Nationalities, See. 

IV. —SCR A P - A LBU ms. 

V. — Single Dolls (including Baby Dolls), in ordinary Clothes. 

[A Paper giving hints on “New Ways of Dressing Dolls” appeared in the February Number.] 

\ 

In each of these five Competitions (I. to V.) Two Prizes in Books of the respective values of Two Guineas and One 
Guinea will be awarded in the Senior Division ; and Two Prizes of the respective values of One Guinea and Half a 
Guinea will also be awarded in the Junior Division ; making in all Four Prizes in each Competition of the value of Four 
and a Half Guineas. Competitors who are 7 uider tlie age of Fourteen are not at liberty to compete for the Senior 
Division Prizes in either of these five Competitions. 

VI. —Original Designs for Christmas, New Year, and Birthday Cards. 

[A Paper giving hints on Making and Decorating Cards appeared in the January Number.] 

In this Competition (VI.), Four Prizes in Books of the respective values of Two GUINEAS, One Guinea, Fifteen 
Shillings, and Half a Guinea will be awarded in the Senior Division only. 

VH.— Toys, made of any Material, suitable for Children in Hospitals. This Competition (VIL), in which Four 
Prizes in Books of the respective values of Two Guineas, One Guinea, Fifteen Shillings, and Half 
a Guinea will be awarded, is open only to Competitors under the age of Fourteen. 

All Prize-winners in the Seven Competitions will receive Bronze Medals constituting them Officers of the Little Folks 
Legion of Honour; and in addition to the Prizes and Medals offered, some of the most deserving Competitors will be 
included in a Special List of Honour, and will be awarded Members’ Medals of the Legion. All readers of Little Folks 
(if within the stipulated ages), whether Girls or Boys, may compete in any or all of the above Competitions, and the 
regulations (which were given in full in the January Number) are, briefly, as follow : — 

All work to be certified by .'i Parent, Magistrate, Minister of Religion, Teacher, or other person in a responsible position, as the 
sender’s oiun unaided work. In the case of the Designs for Christmas and other Cards, a Certificate must be given that 
they are original. The age of each Competitor must also be attested. All work to be carefully marked with the Com¬ 
petitor’s name, age, and address, and to be sent, accompanied by the Certificate, carefully packed in a box of cardboard or 
wood, or otherwise, carriage J>aid^ addressed to “ I’he Editor of Little Folks, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hilh 
London, E.C.” All the Competitions will close on Saturday, the 29TH of September, 1883. 

The whole of the work in the Seven Competitions will be distributed among the inm.ntes of the priricipal Children’s 
Hospitals and kindred institutions throughout the United Kingdom. 

The foregoing are in addition to the “Picture Page” Competitions, &c., announced from month to month (see page 64). 
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GUINE.\ BOOK and an Officer’s Medal of tlie Little Folks Leirion of Honour will be given for the l)est 
short and original Story having special reference to tlie Picture below. A smaller Book and an Officer’s Medal 
will be given in addition for the best Story {on the same subject) relatively to the age of the Competitor; io 
that no Competitor is too young to try for this second Prize. To avoid any possibility of mistake, and for the 
guidance of new Competitors, the full Regulations are given 

1. Each Story must be limited to 500 words in length, and should be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. All Stories must be certified as strictly original by a Minister, Te.icher, Parent, or some other responsible 
person. 

3. All the Competitors must be under the age of Sixteen years. 

4. All Stories from Competitors residing in Great Britain and Ireland must reach the Editor on or before the 
70th of July next; in the case of Stories .sent from the English Colonies or from Foreign C.ountnes an extension of 
time to the 14th of July will be allowed. 

s. !n addition to the Two Prizes and OiTicers’ Medals, some of the most deserving Competitors will be included 
•n a special List of Honour, and will be awarded Members’ Medals of the T.itti.f. Folks Legion of Honour. 

6. Competitors arc particularly requested to note that e.ich envelope containing a Stor>' having reference to 
this Picture should have the words “ Picture Story Wanting Words" plainly written on the left-hand top corner of it. 
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THE HEIR OF ELMDALE. 


CHAPTER V.—MAKING FRIENDS. 

;AY, Ettie! What 
do you think of 
him?” 

It was eight 
o’clock the morn¬ 
ing after Kings- 
ford’s arrival at 
Elmdale, and 
Ettie was rubbing 
her eyes, dream¬ 
ing and wonder¬ 
ing what Jael had 
called her so early 
for, as she did not 
feel more than half 
awake. Madge, 
however, was sit¬ 
ting up, with very 
wide open bright eyes, waiting eagerly to hear her 
sister’s verdict. “ What do you think of him, 
Ettie ? ” she repeated. 

“ Think of whom.^/’ Ettie asked, raising herself 
on her elbow. Oh ! Cousin King ; I remember. 
I think he’s very nice, Madge.” 

“ So do I ; the nicest cousin ever any one had, I 
think ! ” 

“ But not so nice as Clive,” Ettie cried, wide 
awake now ; “ not nearly so handsome as Clive, is 
he, Madgie ? ” 

“ No—o, not so handsome, perhaps, but ever so 
much nicer, I think,” Madge replied thoughtfully ; 
‘‘fora cousin I mean, Ettie, not for a brother.” 

Ettie seemed satisfied, but she really was not. 
She admired King just as much as Madge, and 
would have liked to be as enthusiastic in praise of 
him, but a certain feeling of loyalty to Clive kept 
her silent, and she almost rebelled at being cold 
and distant to her cousin, but Clive would never 
forgive her if she did not cling to him ; perhaps he 
would even carry out that dreadful threat of 
running away to sea, or do something else equally 
desperate and dreadful, and cause them all a 
great deal of misery ; so that between her fears 
and inclinations, poor Ettie had a very sad time 
of it. 

However, she hoped that Clive and King, 
when they had time to become acquainted, would 
be great friends, and then how pleasant it would be 
for everybody all round I 

“ I wonder if he will be down to breakfast to¬ 
day ? ” Madge said, as she hurried through her 
dressing. “ Make haste, Ettie, or we shall be late.” 


Madge was ready first—she always scrambled 
through everything—and was sliding dpwn the 
banisters while Ettie was carefully brushing her 
hair. 

“ I wonder if he’s up, or getting up ? ” she said, 
poking her head first into the dining-room, then 
into her mother’s morning-room and the study, 
without seeing anybody. “ I suppose Clive is not 
down yet, either. I think I’ll take Boss for a run 
before breakfast.” To think with Madge was to 
act, anjd in another moment she was scampering 
across the lawn, 'with the great Newfoundland 
chasing on before her. Suddenly she pulled up 
breathlessly, for there before her stood Clive and 
her cousin, apparently on anything but amiable 
terms. 

“ Yes, I know every spot about Elmdale,” King 
was saying. ‘‘ Why should I not ? My father 
always taught me to think of it as home.” 

“ It’s my home,” Clive said haughtily, with an 
angry frown ; and King looked as if he were going 
to get angry too, for his eyebrows contracted, and 
his beautiful eyes grew very bright, when Madge 
and Boss joined them. 

“ Good morning. Cousin King,” she said, holding 
out her little brown hand. “ I’m glad you are up 
so soon. I want to show you my garden, and the 
dogs, and all our pets. We have lots in the kitchen- 
garden.” 

“ What does Cousin Clive mean by saying this is 
his home?” King asked, drawing nearer to Madge, 
and stroking Boss on the head. 

“Why, that he’s lived here always, I suppose,” 
was the ready reply. “ Oh dear ! how nice it must 
be to live in a ship for weeks and weeks, and see 
storms, and sharks, and things!” and Madge sighed 
deeply, just as if storms and sharks were the most 
desirable things in life. “Will you tell me all 
about your voyage some day, Cousin King?” 

“ With pleasure ; and I’ll tell you about India, 
and when my trunks are unpacked I’ll show you 
lots of such curious things ; and I have heaps and 
heaps of presents for you ; but, Madge, I don’t 
think my Cousin Clive wants me at Elmdale, do 
you?” he added, turning and looking straight at 
Clive, with a directness equal to Madge’s own; 
“ because if you do not I can go away to school or 
somewhere else, or go back to my father.” 

Cliveturned crimson, and thengrewperfectly white. 
For a moment he was silent, then he advanced, and 
held out his hand. “ I’m sorry, Cousin King, if I 
have not made you welcome.” 

“ That’s all right, Clive; don’t say another word,” 
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King interrupted, with his bright smile. “ It was 
only my fancy, I dare say, and of course, though we 
are cousins, weh*e only strangers yet; we shall be 
better friends by-and-by. Come along, Madge, and 
show me the garden and the pets.” 

“ Cousin King,” Madge said, as she led the way 
towards the kitchen-garden, “ do you like boys or 
girls best ?” 

“ Girls, I think,” was the prompt reply; “at least 
I like you.” 

Madge gave herself a comfortable little shake, 
nodded her head several times, and pushed her hand 
confidentially into King’s, as much as to say “ That’s 
all right.” “Because,” she continued, “I want you to 
be my ‘ chum,’ and not to mind Clive when he’s in 
a temper. He’s very cross sometimes, and then his 
head aches, and he has to put vinegar on it, and 
take physic and go to bed. He’s not strong, 
like me or Ettie, and Mr. Roberts says he’s dread¬ 
fully spoiled; but when he’s not in a temper 
he’s very nice, and he lends us Bustle—that’s his 
pony. Do you like ponies ? ” 

“ Very much indeed,” King replied gravely. He 
was thinking that perhaps it was only illness made 
Clive seem so cold and proud to him, and not a 
want of affection or welcome. 

“Perhaps Clive will lend you Bustle,” Madge 
continued, rather dubiously; “ he will when he’s in 
good temper, and you can ride with Mr. Sargent to 
Greathampton, or Ettie will drive you out in the 
basket carriage, or—there’s the breakfast-bell—we 
must go back now, and I’ll show you the rabbits in 
the afternoon. Do you like Elmdale, Cousin King ? ” 
as they advanced towards the house hand in 
hand. 

“ Like Elmdale, Madge ! why, I love it,” King 
replied, his delicate face flushing and his eyes 
sparkling. “ I think it’s the most beautiful place in 
the world. Why, it was my dear father’s home 
when he was a boy ; he has told me of all the happy 
days lie had here with my Uncle William. Every 
lane and field seems familiar to me, and I know I 
could find my way alone to the ruins of the Priory 
and Broadwater Mere; then there’s a withered 
beech.” 

“That’s at Friar’s Bend,” Madge interrupted. 
“We often go there.” 

“ So shall I some day, Madge ; and the mere is 
covered with water-lilies, is it not ? Yes, of course I 
love Elmdale, and always think of it as home.” 

Madge gave herself another comfortable little 
shake, as if the state of things all round was very 
satisfactory ; but Clive, who was loitering behind, 
and heard every word his cousin said, took a very 
different view of matters, and regarded King with 
very mixed feelings. His fair face was clouded, 


and his violet eyes full of shadows, as he followed 
them into the house! 

“ Out already, and so early after your long 
journey, King.^” Mrs. Palmer said as the three 
children entered the breakfast-room, where she and 
Ettie and Mr. Sargent were waiting. “ I’m glad to 
see you have been making friends with your 
cousins.” 

“Yes, aunt,” King replied, with a side glance at 
Madge; “and I have been making friends with 
Elmdale too.” 

“ But I’m afraid it was not wise of you to get out 
in the early morning,” Mrs Palmer said gravely; 
“you might catch cold. King. You know, our 
climate is very different from yours.” 

“ Yes ; I felt it very chilly, aunt, but I could 
not stay indoors. I was so impatient to see the 
woods and fields with the dew on them ; and I was 
disappointed after all, for it was quite gone, but the 
sweetness and soft moisture remained. Oh, it was 
very beautiful! ” 

Clive opened his eyes very wide. He had never 
seen anything particularly beautiful in the grass 
as it shook off the gleaming drops under the warm 
gaze of the sun, never watched the flowers slowly 
unfold themselves, and shake the crystal moisture 
from their delicate petals ; but King had often heard 
and often dreamed of the exquisite beauty of an 
English summer morning. 

“ You must let Ettie be your guide next time. 
King,” Mrs. Palmer said, with a smile. “ She 
knows the prettiest views, and where the longest 
shadows are, and she can tell you where the sky¬ 
lark makes his nest : she can point him out to 
you— 

I ‘ From heaven or near it, 

Pouring his full heart 

In profuse songs of unpremeditated art.’ 

Yes, Ettie must be your guide to the woods and 
fields in the early morning.” 

Ettie’s cheeks flushed, and her eyes sparkled. 
The prospect was perfectly delightful, for she was 
always longing to find some one who loved and 
admired Nature as she did ; but a single glance at 
Clive’s gloomy face destroyed all her ardour, and 
she was silent, in spite of King’s eager, expectant 
look. 

1 Madge, however, threw herself into the breach, 
i “ King is going to be my ‘ chum,’ mother,” she said, 
with a proprietary air. “ I know the woods too ; 

! and the dogs, and Juan Fernandez—that’s my 
I tortoise—and Pickle—the hedgehog—all know me 
' far better than they know Ettie. I’ll show them 
to you. King ; and I can get up twice as early and 
dress twice as fast as she can.” And King thought 
that perhaps Madge would, after all, be the better 
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guide of the two ; certainly she would be the more 
energetic and enthusiastic, and he thanked her 
gratefully. _ 

CHAPTER VI.—CLIVE BEGINS TO FEEL A LITTLE 
jniore amiable. 

WEEK passed by after King’s ar¬ 
rival, and matters at Elmdale were 
settling down to their accustomed 
routine. The great Indian trunks 
had been unpacked, and their 
contents displayed to the wonder¬ 
ing eyes of the children. There were marvellous 
shawls and sashes, rich silks, delicate muslins, 
necklets, lockets, and bangles of exquisite filagree 
work ; indeed, there seemed no end to the treasures 
Kingsford had brought home to his English cousins ; 
and Madge was enthusiastic in her praises, espe¬ 
cially of some beautifully-carved ivory chessmen, 
ana curious little balls and batons, such as she 
had never seen before. All the presents had been 
handed over to Mrs. Palmer, with a message that 
she was to distribute them amongst the different 
'members of the family. Madge and Ettie each 
received a beautiful locket and chain and a carved 
ivory fan, with a promise that some of the soft 
fine muslin should be made into frocks for them 
when they were next invited to a party, and all 
the other treasures were carefully stored away till 
an opportunity should occur for using them. Clive 
felt rather‘offended that there was nothing at all 
suitable for him, except the chessmen, and of those 
he could only be part owner. Madge said, as he 
couldn’t very well wear shawls, or fans, or bangles, 
he might have a gorgeous brocaded dressing-gown ; 
but he did not receive the suggestion gracefully: 
indeed, he termed all the costly and rare fabrics a 
lot of rubbish. But his cousin’s personal belong¬ 
ings he admired immensely, and it was another 
source of discontent that his own were far inferior. 
King’s writing-desk, dressing-case, portfolio, books, 
and album were so much handsomer, that one day 
Clive .threw his own desk off the table in a fit of 
jealous rage, and broke it, without once remember¬ 
ing that it was a birthday present from Ettie and 
Madge, and that they had saved up their pocket- 
money for months to buy it. He had thought it 
perfectly beautiful till he saw King’s, and as soon 
as the damage was done he felt fiercely ashamed of 
himself. 

But after a week’s enforced idleness and general 
confusion, things began to be a little more settled. 
Kingsford was no longer shy and nervous, and as 
he became rested after his long journey, he looked 
less pale and fragile. Clive did not look much 
more amiable, or behave much more graciously 


towards his cousin, but he did not feel quite so 
morose and sullen ; and King seemed quite con¬ 
tented with his aunt and the girls. In time he 
hoped Clive would become more sociable and good- 
natured, and perhaps initiate him into some 
English games, not knowing that in those matters 
Clive was quite as ignorant as himself. After one 
week’s rest and holiday, Mr. Sargent deemed it 
advisable to begin lessons once more. He had 
been a great deal at Elmdale ever since King’s 
arrival, and had watched both the boys closely, 
without being able to quite clearly comprehend 
Clive’s conduct. He was silent, reserved, and 
thoughtful, and without being actually rude to his 
cousin, treated him with grave coldness, caring 
little for his society, and seldom joining him in 
a game of any sort. Mrs. Palmer looked on, too, 
in silence ; she could only trust that in time Clive 
would overcome his unworthy, ungenerous feelings, 
and learn to love his cousin, as they were all doing; 
for King’s was a sweet, sunny, happy disposition, 
that looked at the bright side of everything. 

Madge and he were close friends. According to 
her promise, she went with him for long walks in 
the early summer mornings, with Boss and the 
terriers capering gleefully before them ; and if Ettie 
was busy or Clive disagreeable in the afternoons, 
she taught him lawn tennis, while he instructed 
her in chess, and they were both very happy ; while 
I Clive foolishly nursed his bad temper, and poor 
Ettie had to remain at home with him when she 
longed to be off to the woods and fields with 
Madge, and made herself quite miserable trying 
to be very cold and distant to her cousin, when 
in heart she loved him dearly. But it would seem 
like disloyalty to Clive—almost like “ going over to 
the enemy ”—to join King and Madge, and leave 
her brother to brood alone over his imaginary 
wrongs. 

It was a positive relief to them all when Monday 
morning came, and Mr. Sargent led the way to the 
study, while Ettie and Madge resumed their lessons 
in the dining-room. Mrs. Palmer thought that when 
once the boys were thrown unreservedly together 
they would surely become better friends, and be all 
more closely united in the afternoon for their 
morning’s work together. 

“ I’m afraid you will find me very dull and 
dreadfully ignorant, Mr. Sargent,” King said the 
first day. “ I have always been so ill and idle, that 
I scarcely can do more than read a story-book. It 
will be a long time before I can catch up my 
cousin”—with an admiring glance at the pile of 
lesson-books before Clive. 

‘‘ You must only do your host, King, to make up 
for lost time,” Mr. Sargent replied ; and Clive went 
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through his lessons that day at least with a feeling 
of proud satisfaction, and did his Euclid and Latin 
and French with a show of interest he had never 
exhibited before. He felt quite vain of his know¬ 
ledge, and made the most of it before King’s 
astonished eyes. 

‘‘ What a clever fellow you are, Clive ! and what 
a long time it must take you to learn all those 
things! I don’t wonder now that you don’t care 


consolation to have some one to praise him and 
admire his talents ; but when King went down 
to the village church in the evenings to practise 
for half an hour on the organ, Clive never went 
with him or praised his music. Ettie dare not; 
only Madge always accompanied him, and curling 
herself up in the vicarage pew, listened to him, and 
praised him to his heart’s content. And so the 
weeks stole away peacefully enough till the middle 



“'GOOD MORNING, COUSIN KING,’ SHE SAID” {p. 65). 


about walking or playing with me ; you must study 
all the time,” King said, with an admiring glance. 
‘‘ I wish I were clever ; but I’m not a bit. I can’t do 
anything but play the organ and dream in the shade.” 

Clive smiled in a very lofty way, and for once 
was gracious to his cousin ; he was flattered by 
King’s evident admiration, and felt, what he always 
wanted to be, the most important person present. 
But he never noticed that King’s praise had no 
touch of jealousy in it, but was perfectly honest 
and sincere. Flowever, his superiority in the 
matter of lessons put him on a little better footing, 
and as the summer passed he even began to feel 
glad that King was at Elmdale : it was a great 


of August; and then, one day when lessons were 
over, Mr. Sargent informed them that the holidays 
were at hand ; and “ I have glorious news for you, 
boys,” he continued, turning to Clive. “Your 
uncle. Sir George, is coming to Elmdale for a few 
days, and then he’s going to take us all off to the 
seaside together for a whole long, golden, glorious 
month.” 


CHAPTER VII.—AT BAYBEND. 

WISH we had stayed at home ; I didn’t 
want to come to the seaside. I don t care a 
bit about it.” 

“ Oh, Clive ! you cannot really mean that, it’s all 
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SO lovely. You couldn’t help liking it, if you tried,” 
Ettie cried reproachfully, with a deep-drawn sigh. 
“ I do think Baybend is the prettiest place in the 
world.” 

Clive turned aside impatiently, and commenced 


pulling the pretty blue gentians that grew at his 
feet all to pieces. He was lying on the short 
velvety turf, with his hat pulled over his eyes, 
and Ettie was sitting beside him, with her sketch¬ 
book open on her knee, and her pencil held listlessly 
in her hand. 

They were both on the summit of the West 
Cliff, that runs a little way out into the sea. Below 


them, and to right and left, was the beautiful blue 
water, dancing and sparkling in the clear sunshine ; 
there was a curved strip of yellow sand between 
them and the East Cliff, and beyond that a rocky 
coast, with huge boulders and mysterious caves, 


; where the sea made melancholy music all day long. 
Inland there were steep hills rising proudly in the 
distance, and on the side of one of them nestled 
the little village of Baybend. The pretty houses 
looked from the beach as if they were fastened to 
the hill-side, as the limpets to the rocks ; and far 
away the valleys gleamed green and cool in the 
August sunshine. There were no bathing-machines. 



“THEY SAW king’s LITTLE BOAT" (/, yc). 
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no pier, parade, or band, but just a beautiful sea, 
with shady lanes leading to it, and a very wilderness 
of wild flowers and exquisite ferns ; so that when 
the children became weary of making sand fortifica¬ 
tions and chasing the receding waves, they could 
ramble through the fields and climb the cliffs and 
hills. 

It was a very quaint village Just two miles from a 
railway, with only one post in the day, no telegraph- 
office, and very few visitors ; for no one ever came 
to Baybend unless they wanted to be perfectly 
quiet. Mrs. Palmer had the best villa at the top 
of the High Street, and her brother. Sir George 
Acton, and Mr. Sargent had lodgings at the Peahen 
hotel, a few doors farther down. It was Sir George 
who found out Baybend, and for several years he had 
come regularly by himself, while Mrs. Palmer went 
to Brighton or Hastings ; but at last he thought 
Baybend was too pretty to selfishly keep all to 
himself any longer, so he wanted Mrs. Palmer and 
the children to accompany him. The result was 
as he expected; they were all delighted. Such a 
purple sea, blue sky, and fresh green fields they 
had never seen altogether before, and from sunrise 
to sundown they were out, chasing over the sands, 
climbing the cliffs, or scrambling over-the rocks. 
Even Clive, for the first few days, seemed contented 
and happy, and joined in the general fun ; but at 
the end of a week the old gloomy look returned, 
and instead of going with the others, he would walk 
off in an opposite direction by himself. Of course 
Ettie followed him, and tried to persuade him to 
return to Madge and King, who were enjoying 
themselves heartily; but the more she entreated 
the more obstinate Clive became, and at last he 
told her she might go back by herself, and leave 
him alone. 

“ How can you be so cruel, Clive ? you know I 
don’t want to leave you,’^ Ettie cried, her eyes filling 
with tears. “ I did think we were going to be so 
happy here, and now you spoil it all by getting into 
bad temper. I wish you would tell me what vexes 
you, for indeed I can’t make it out.” 

But Clive was silent, and every morning, when 
Madge and King rushed down to the beach, he 
climbed up the West Cliff, and threw himself on 
the short velvety turf, and plucked off the gentians 
by handfuls, and then threw them away j and Ettie 
sat beside him, trying to read or draw, while the 
merry music of Madge’s laughter came floating up 
to them, and they saw King’s little boat dancing 
on the waves below. It was holiday-time, and 
the children were permitted to do just as they 
pleased ; so Mr. Sargent, though he observed how 
matters stood, was silent, trusting things would 
come right. Indeed, he spent a good deal of his 


time with Sir George and Mrs. Palmer ; and Jael, 
who acted as nurse, was too much accustomed to 
see Miss Ettie and her brother together to take 
much notice of it. 

‘‘How glad I am you’re not a boy, Madge,” 
King said one day, glancing up at the West Cliff; 
“ else you’d be going off like Clive, all by yourself, 
and leaving me alone.” 

“No, I shouldn’t,” Madge replied, blushing a 
little. “ I should do just the same as I do now.” 

“ Why doesn’t Cousin Clive like me, I wonder ? ” 
King said, looking thoughtfully across the sea. 
“ Do you know, Madge, I sometimes wish papa 
had not sent me to England at all; and if it weren’t 
for you and auntie, I should write and ask him to 
have me back again to India.” 

“That’s nonsense. King, because you know you’re 
ever so much better and stronger since you came,” 
Madge said ; “ and besides, even if Clive is a little 
queer. I’m sure all the rest of us love you as much 
as we ever can, and you must try not to mind him. 
We couldn’t do without you now. King;” and 
Madge put her arms round his neck, and gave him 
a hearty kiss. “ I do think you’re the nicest cousin 
any one ever had.” 

“ I know one nicer, Madge,” King replied ; “and 
while you love me I’ll try to take no notice of 
Clive.” 

“ But we all love you. King,” she interrupted 
warmly—“ mother. Uncle George, Mr. Sargent, 
everybody.” 

“ Ettie doesn’t,” King replied gravely. “ I 
thought she did at first, but she doesn’t now.” 

“ Yes, indeed, she does. King, only—only-” 

and Madge stopped short in confusion, she couldn’t 
say right out—“ only she doesn’t show it for fear of 
oftending Clive;” and yet that was just the amount 
of it, and King knew it. 

“ 1 suppose one can’t have every one to like 
them,” he said, after a few minutes’ more silent con¬ 
templation of the sea; “only the strangest part of it 
all is, Madge, that 1 believe Cousin Clive likes me 
well enough when he forgets himself, then he 
suddenly seems to remember something, and be¬ 
comes so—so—unpleasant.” 

“ Downright disagreeable, King,” Madge said, 
shaking her head. “ But I don’t think he can help 
it ; he was often disagreeable before you came.” 

“ Well, I’m not going to let it make me unhappy, 
or spoil my holidays,” King said, with a brave 
smile ; “ only I do wish I could understand it, 
because, perhaps, if I knew what annoys Clive I 
might explain. However, it won’t be for very long, 
Madge ; in two years papa said he would come to 
England, and then when we live in our own house 
perhaps Clive may have got to like me better.” 
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“I don’t think it matters a bit whether he likes 
you or not, King, since I do,” Madge cried. “ I'm 
sure we get on well enough without him. Oh ! 
here’s old Crusty ; let’s go with him to the station 
and in another moment Madge was flying over the 
wet sands, and King after her. In two minutes 
they came up with old Crusty, a coast-guard, whom 
they often met in their rambles, and presently they 
were hanging on to him, one on each arm, begging 
for a story. 

“ Tell us about when you were in China, Crusty,” 
Madge cried; ‘‘and about the Lascars who smoked 
opium all day.” 

“ No, no ; tell us about a storm. Crusty, a real 
hurricane, when it blew ‘force eleven,’” King cried. 

“I’ve told you of John Chinaman and Lascars a 
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many times, missie, and you’ve been in the Bay 
0’ Biskey yourself. Master King, when it blew 
‘ force eleven ’ if you like, and the Carthage was 
hove-to four-and-twenty hours ; but I’ll tell you a 
yarn, if you please, of a shipwrecked crew we picked 
up once. You just sit down on the rocks here, and 
then if you like I will do my best to tell you all 
about it.” 

“ Oh, dear! how I wish Ettie was here,” Madge 
whispered, as she settled herself in a cosy little 
cleft of a huge boulder. “She does so love a 
story.” 

“And So does Clive,”King answered sadly. “Do 
you think he’d come down, Madge, if we called 
him ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” Madge replied; “but you can try.” 
'timicd .) 


LITTLE PAPERS FOR LITTLE ART WORKERS. 

PEN-AND-INK DRAWINGS. 


W HAT! 
only pen 
and ink 
and paper 
What can we 
make pretty 
with that ? ’’ 
“ Be patient, 
little folk, let 
us try and 

find out what we can do. Shall I tell you of 
a book I was once fortunate enough to see? It 
was a splendid one, bound in vellum, so fine 
that it looked like ivory, and inlaid with gilding. 
In it was set forth the pedigree of some great 
family proud of their ancestry. There was a grand 
title-page, beautiful illuminations wrought out in 
gorgeous colours, purple, crimson, and gold; and 
richly emblazoned heraldic devices ornamented one 
page after another ; as we gazed we wondered how 
fingers could be so deft as to paint such intricate 
designs without a flaw. 

And now shall I tell you what excited my 
admiration more even than the dazzling illumina¬ 
tions? Every now and again as we turned the 
pages of the volume, we came upon some exquisitely 
delicate pen-and-ink sketches ; so fine, and yet 
so full of force, that we could but exclaim, How 
lovely ! ” True, it was an artist’s hand alone which 
could produce such perfect drawings — the artist’s 
love of Nature was apparent in each, the artist’s 
skill had contrasted light and shade, and formed 
a series of lovely harmonies ; but, as I was think¬ 


ing what to say to you about pen-and-ink drawing, 
and what can be done with it, my mind reverted to 
these picturesque sketches, and I reflected. Well^ 
although we cannot expect our little folk to attain to 
such excellence—at present at least—they might try 
how far they can get towards perfection. 

Now let us to work. First, a clean firm drawing- 
board, a sheet of the finest drawing-paper, some crow- 
quill and steel etching-pens, and some with broader 
nibs, a bottle of Indian ink, and a piece of clean 
blotting-paper. Now cut off some of your paper— 
it would get soiled if you worked upon the whole 
sheet — and set yourself to make some straight 
strokes with a pen. We should not teach a wee 
child writing by putting a letter down before him, 
and telling him to copy it. We should begin 
with straight strokes, passing on to pot-hooks and 
hangers. So we must commence our drawing. 

Do not attempt at first to draw a picture, or, 
maybe, you will become discouraged, and give it up 
as being too difficult ; try, rather, how you can 
manage some horizontal and vertical lines. You 
will not find it too easy, at first starting, to draw 
them evenly and straight, and of uniform thickness 
throughout. If you lean too heavily on the nib of 
your pen you may find it splutter, if too lightly the 
ink may cease to run before you complete the line. 

Do not confine yourself to fine-nibbed pens only. 
For my part I would not hesitate to use a “ J ” pen 
if it were best suited for portions of the work I 
had in hand. You will not be master of your tool 
at once, the mastery will come only with practice. 
When you have succeeded in drawing straight 
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strokes firmly and evenly, so that you can produce 
a strong, dark line, or a fine, clear, delicate one at 
will, then you may pass on to shading. Our 
drawing-master used to tell us to draw some 
squares on paper, then fill them up with cross 
lines or hatchings. I advise you to do the same. 

After you have done a dozen or so of these, 
draw some larger squares and fill them with 
graduated shading—that is, begin, say at the left- 
hand side, with faint lines to denote the slightest 
amount of shade ; increase the strength of the 
lines gradually, until when you reach the right- 
hand side of the square you have secured the in- 
ten sest shade possible. This must be done with¬ 
out any abruptness, for nothing must show where 
you began to strengthen your lines. 

One more exercise and then we will go on to 
something more interesting. Draw a circle and 
shade it to represent a ball. If you do not exactly 
know where the darkest shade should be, or where 
the reflection should occur, then get a white baga¬ 
telle or billiard ball, set it on a table with the light 
falling on it only on one side, and copy the shade 
you see on that. In this way you will learn to 
produce roundness and relief, without which no 
drawing can be a success. Always choose a seat 
where the light will fall over your left shoulder, 
then the shadow cast by your hand will not fall on 
your paper. 

Having got on so far we may attempt a sketch : 
we shall then see whether our practice has been of 
use to us, or not, when we turn it to practical 
account. Choose a simple subject from Little 
Folks, and copy it, rendering the differences of 
light and shade as exactly as you can. Afterwards, 
if you can find some studies in black-and-white, 
proceed to copy them ; for it must be remembered 
that pen-and-ink drawings must not look like en¬ 
gravings, but rather like etchings. 

As to choice of subject select any one that falls 
in best with your taste. Animals, birds, figures, 
landscapes, or flowers all look well in black-and- 
white drawings. Follow your bent in whatsoever 
line it may lead you. When you have a settled 
object in view—such as decorating with designs in 
pen-and-ink a cardboard flower-pot cover, for 
instance — you must choose your subject with re¬ 
ference to that object. 

The treatment of the designs must be free and 
broad, as flower-pot covers do not undergo close 
inspection when placed on the table. If, on the 
other hand, you are decorating a set of Christmas 
cards, the sketches may be as delicate and elaborate 
as you fancy. 

Do not be afraid of dark lines and strong 
touches. Weakness of effect will spoil the most 


finished drawing. A few strokes decided and “ to 
the point” as we may say, are worth more than 
the highest finished work that is poor and wanting 
in character. 

When you consider a sketch finished hold it at 
arm’s length, and see how it looks then. You will 
be able thus to tell where it requires strengthening, 
which lights need throwing up by deepening the 
surrounding shadows, and which need modifying 
as being too violent in contrast. A dark stroke on 
the mast of that ship to bring it out in stronger 
outline against the sky, a deep notch or two in 
the gnarled bark of that oak-tree, an intense 
shadow thrown by that gate-post, a deeper shade 
to throw up the bright reflection on that shining 
river, will change a dull unmeaning picture into 
one full of life and variety. But do not err by over¬ 
doing these contrasts, or your drawing will look 
coarse. Above all let harmony prevail through¬ 
out. 

We must now glance at the uses to which pen- 
and-ink drawings may be put. Last Christmas I 
saw a beautiful set of cards that a friend had re¬ 
ceived as a greeting. The designs were various 
views of the Thames, charmingly, too, they were 
executed. 

There is no necessity for monotony in such 
a series. One may represent a harbour with 
many ships at anchor, others ready to start—a 
busy scene ; another the peaceful quiet backwater, 
bathed in summer sunshine ; another, a punt with 
fishermen engaged in their all-engrossing occupa¬ 
tion ; another, a party of boaters having a picnic 
on the bank. 

Then there are sea-pieces with the fishing-boats 
off for a catch ; men shrimping in shallow water; 
a rough sea with boats tossing on the billows ; 
a calm sea, quiet as a lake, laving the shingly 
beach. The flower-pot covers already mentioned 
are made of pieces of cardboard rather wider 
at the top than at the bottom, the number varying 
according to the size of the pots. They are first 
ornamented with the drawings, then laced together 
at the sides with cord. Lamp-shades may be 
managed in the same style. Tlien there are scrap 
and Christmas-card albums, which are much im¬ 
proved by a page or two being given to a black- 
and-white study. A page may have a Christmas 
card gummed on it, and a spray of flowers can be 
drawn in pen-and-ink to look as if the card had 
been carelessly thrown down over them. 

Lawn tennis cards of invitation arc pretty thus 
decorated. D’oyleys and mats can be made of 
jean and ornamented in the same way, but if they 
are to be subjected to washing, marking-ink must 
be used and applied only with quill pens. 
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THE MERRY REAPERS. 

Pi AND of merry reapers 

Went marching forth in glee, 
f And shouting in full chorus 

All jolly reapers we ! ” 

The sky look’d down in wonder, 
The trees with laughter shook, 
While all the little fishlets 
Leap’d up from every brook. 

To join the jolly reapers— 

With bees and butterflies ; 

And all the golden sunbeams 
Seem’d full of laughing eyes. 


The rooks, the daws, the magpies 
Went forth, a noisy crew— 

Ho ! ho ! the jolly reapers ! 

How the procession grew ! 

Cows, horses, wielded sickles. 

Sheep bound the golden grain ; 

Anon a host of children 

Rushed out of school amain. 

Ha ! ha ! the idle urchins 
Went skulking out of sight. 

But all the bees and butterflies 

Swoop’d down and stopp’d their flight. 

The horses gave them sickles. 

The cows their sheaflets tied ; 

Bees, butterflies, and fishlets. 

Glean’d gaily at their side. 

Sang rooks, and daws, and magpies. 
Above the busy throng— 

“ The earth is full of labour. 

The earth is full of song.” 

Emily Searchfield. 


















Little Folks. 


THE GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


AUGUST. 



UGUST is, as 
a rule, a good 
month for 
those who are fond 
of Rowing, both 
on the river and 
on the sea. Oars¬ 
men, however, 
must always re¬ 
member that row¬ 
ing on the river or lake and rowing on the sea are 
two very different things. In river-work, where 
there are no waves, the oar should be “ feathered 
as close to the water as possible—that is to say, the 
oar should be turned by a twist of the wrist at the 
conclusion of each stroke, so that the blade is 
brought back for the next stroke parallel to, or level 
with, the surface of the water. The object of 
feathering is to avoid the resistance of the air in 
bringing the oar back into position for the next 
stroke ; and it will be evident to all, that the nearer 
to the water the oar or scull is on the backward 
journey the less distance will it have to traverse— 

the difference, in fact, of the curve a \ b 

and the straight line A B. But when rowing on the 
sea the waves must be taken into account, and it 
would never do to keep to the straight line, for by 
doing so the oar, in getting back to position, would 
cut through the waves and sadly impede the pro¬ 
gress of the boat. In sea-rowing, therefore, the oar 
must be brought back more or less in a curve, 
according to the height of the waves. 


Canoeing is a dangerous amusement for all who 
cannot swim ; but if a boy or girl can swim without 
difficulty in clothes^ to paddle along in a canoe is a 
very pleasant way of spending an afternoon. One 





word of caution, however, is necessary. A tarpaulin 
is generally used to cover the well-hole of the canoe ; 




but this should never be tied round the body, or 
fixed so that the occupant cannot free himself from 
the boat. That end of the tarpaulin which covers 
the feet may be fastened, but the other end should 
always be loose. 

Lawn Tennis, Badminton, and Croquet have, to 
I a great extent, taken the place of the good old 
1 lawn-games that were popular a century or two 
ago, but Quoits and Bowls—the latter of which was 
played as far back as the reign of Edward the 
Second—still have their devotees, and deservedly 
so too. In playing quoits the great thing is to pitch 
the iron ring so that when it falls 
it may cut directly into the turf, \ 
and remain where it is pitched '“x''***... 
without rolling over. It should, , 
in fact, fall as 
shown in the 

accompanying illustration, and 
in order that it may do this, 
it should be held as shown in 
the figure, with the thumb on 
the upper or rounded side, the 
forefinger resting in the dent 
on the rim, and the other fingers 
on the lower or flattened side. 

One hint may be given to beginners who play 
bowls for the first time : pay particular atten¬ 
tion to the dias of the ball used—that is, to the 
tendency to swerve either to the right or to the 
left, which is caused by the fact that the balls used 
are not round, but are flattened one side and 
elongated the other. It is when the ball is rolling 
very slowly that the effect of the bias is most 
noticeable, and practice alone will enable the 
player to judge with precision what allowances 
must be made for this curl of the ball. 

With regard to the six-handed game of Lawn 
Tennis, mentioned last month, it will readily be 
understood that when there are three players on 
either side of the net, it will not always be easy for 
each one to see which ball he should take, and 
which he should leave to his partners. But a little 
practice will materially lessen the difficulty ; and in 
the six-handed, just as in the four-handed, game, 
players must learn not to be selfish ; they must not 
attempt to make a brilliant stroke when they know 
their partner is in a far better position for returning 
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the ball. Many and many a game is lost by the 
tendency to attempt too much, and to rob one’s 
partner of his legitimate strokes. 

# 

In the summer months the collection of Wild 
Flowers and Ferns is a very pleasant occupation, 
but very many do not know how to preserve their 
treasures when they have obtained them. One of 
the first points for the collector to remember is that 
all flowers and plants intended to be preserved 
should be gathered on a fine day, so that they may 
be as free from moisture as possible. The next 
process is to free the specimens from their natural 
moisture by compression ; but if the stems be at 
all succulent, they should first be killed by placing 
them in hot water. 

TT ^ -A- 

In pressing the flowers or ferns, what is known 
as a botanist’s press should be used. This, as is 
shown in the illustration, merely consists of two flat 



smooth boards, fitted with screws which can be 
turned by the finger and thumb. The screws and 
the upper board having been removed, some sheets 
of botanical paper, or even ordinary blotting-paper, 
should be placed on the lower board. On this 
paper the specimens should be laid, the various 
parts of each flower or fern being carefully spread 
and arranged. Further sheets of blotting-paper 
should then be placed upon the specimens, and 
then the upper board should be laid on the top, and 
the press should be gently screwed together. The 
plants should be freed from moisture gradually, 
and for this reason only slight pressure should be 
applied at first. The paper should be removed 
every second or third day, and new sheets should 
be substituted. When quite dry, the plants may 
be mounted in albums, or on separate sheets of 
paper, by means of thread or gum. In case a 
botanist’s press can neither be bought nor made, the 
sheets of blotting-paper containing the specimens 
may be laid between heavy books. 

Sea-weeds m*ay be preserved in very much the 
same way as flowers and ferns, but before being 
dried they should be thoroughly cleaned by placing 
them in a shallow pan or saucer containing fresh 
water. To remove all the salt and any parasites 
that may cling to them, each branch should be 
gently agitated every now and then, and for this 


purpose a bone knitting-needle will be found very 
useful. Before pressing the specimens, each little 
spray should be laid out in its proper position, and 
in doing this great care must be taken, for some 
kinds of sea-weed are very fragile. 

*** 

Collectors of Sea-shells should always be careful 
to soak their treasures for some hours in fresh 
water, to remove the salt and prevent it from acting 
chemically upon the lime, of which the shells are 
composed, and destroying the surface. A very soft 
brush should be used in cleaning shells, as the outer 
skin of many of them is very delicate, and may 
easily be rubbed away. When shells are used to 
ornament boxes or other articles, they should be 
cemented on with plaster of Paris, or with a com¬ 
position of plaster and isinglass. 

*** 

“ Ring the Bell ” is a capital new out-door game 
for a summer morning in the country, when a group 
of children of various ages meet and wish to have 
some fun. This game must be played in a garden 
full of trees and shrubs, with plenty of odd nooks 
for hiding-places. The larger and more old- 
fashioned the garden is, the better will it be 
suitable for the game. One of the players takes a 
hand-bell and rings it, while he counts up to one 
hundred, standing still with closed eyes. Call out 
the last number very loudly, so that the hidden 
ones may hear. The ringer must then begin to 
move about in search of the hiders. If the garden 
be an extensive one, he is allowed to run as well as 
walk, but in either case he must continue ringing 
the bell vigorously, never letting the sound stop 
for an instant. His object is to find one of the 
players, and they must keep out of sight by constantly 
moving, under cover, from place to place, when 
they hear the sound of the bell near them. 

*#* 

As soon as the ringer spies one of the hiders, 
he gives up the bell to the person found, who at 
once begins to count one hundred (ringing all the 
time) while the former ringer runs off to hide. Of 
course he soon comes across some merry group 
of companions, who welcome him among them now 
that he is free from the bell. The game may be 
kept up for some hours if the players are clever 
at hiding. Winding paths, haystacks, low walls, 
the sheltering branches of trees, greenhouses, and 
arbours are fine hiding-places, where you may 
dodge the ringer so successfully that he will pass 
unconsciously by, thinking that all the hiders must 
be at the other end of the garden. A tin filled 
with small stones or a musical-box can supply the 
place of a bell, if one is not easily forthcoming. 
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Little Folks. 


POOR JOSIE: 

THE STORY OF A RESCUED STARLING. 


^I^NCLE ALFRED’S home was in the country. 

My little sisters and I lived with our 
parents, in the very heart of a great, busy, bustling 


I were trained. There was a summer-house, too, with 
' creepers trailing over it; so that upon the whole we 
; might have been worse off. It was very pleasant in 



•there was an unusual uproar among the starlings” (/. 77). 


manufacturing city. Our house was a very nice one, 
it is true, and although a narrow strip of garden with 
a strong iron fence was all that separated it from the 
street in front, behind was quite a large lawn, with 
shrubs, and trees, and flowers, and a high brick wall 
round it, against which apple, pear, and plum-trees 


spring-time to find the crocuses and snowdrops 
peeping up through the brown earth, and the trees 
all bedecked with blossom and leaves, that for 
weeks to come the smoke and the grime of the city 
did not seem to soil. But notwithstanding all this, 
we thought about the country as a kind of far-off 
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fairy land, and our annual summer visit to Uncle 
Alfred’s great farm was something to look forward 
to months before the time came round, and to talk 
and dream about months after it was past and 
gone. 

Uncle Alfred was a bachelor, but he dearly loved 
children, and was so good-natured, and pleasant, 
and nice, that we used to fight for places on his 
knee, and those of us who couldn’t get up hung 
around his easy-chair, or squatted on his footstool 
beside him. It was so delightful to hear him telling 
stories about all our country friends and favourites— 
of course I mean the live stock about the farm, not 
human friends. We never failed to inquire about 
each and all of them every time he came up, and 
used to ply him with questions that few save Uncle 
Alfred would have taken the trouble to answer. 

“Oh yes!” he would tell us ; ‘‘old Dobbin the 
mare was as motherly-looking as ever, and would 
be delighted to carry four of us on her back when 
we came down again ; and the filly, oh! it was 
growing, to be sure, though as yet it looked nought 
but legs ; and Jemmy the donkey seemed to be 
getting wiser-like every day ; and the brown cow 
that cropped the lawn still licked the milkmaid’s 
hair, and it was the cow that had sent us the cream 
and the sweet butter, to show she hadn’t forgotten 
us ; and the game-cock was more impudent and in¬ 
dependent than ever ; and the big sow, that always 
said ‘Yes,’ when spoken to, and threw herself down to 
be scratched, wasn’t a bit altered ; and Bruce, the 
Highland sheep-dog, cocked his head and barked 
whenever any of our names were mentioned.” And 
so on. 

But one winter I fell ill of whooping-cough, and 
did not seem to get easily over it. 

“Send him down to the country,” said Uncle 
Alfred, who paid us a visit one fine day in spring ; 
“ that’ll make him all right in a month or two.” 

So it was arranged that I should go with uncle. 

Oh, didn’t my brothers and sisters envy me I they 
thought it quite hard that they hadn’t had the 
whooping-cough as badly as I. 

I promised to bring them something nice when 
I returned, but at the time I had no idea what it 
would be. 

Now, it is no part of my intention to tell you how 
I enjoyed myself in the countiy, at dear old uncle’s 
farm. Suffice it to say I did enjoy myself, as only 
a town boy could have done, and 1 seemed to get 
better every day, and in less than a month could 
boast of a pair of rosy cheeks and a sunburnt brow, 
that said well for the way I fared. There was not 
an animal about all the place I did not make 
friends with, and even the wild birds that built in the 
tree-tops and hedgerows never seemed the least 


bit in the world afraid of me. It is somewhat 
strange, though I am very glad, that it never 
occurred to me to get a young bird, and try to rear 
it. It was great fun to watch the lovely creatures, 
however, and listen to their songs. 

1 was an early riser, and one of my chief delights 
used to be watching the starlings. There was a 
cottage on the farm in which, I dare say, somebody 
at some time or other had dwelt, but which was now 
given up to therats. Not that these busybodies occu¬ 
pied the whole of the cottage, for the starlings had 
taken possession of its chimneys : tliere they built 
their nests and brought forth their young, and there 
on sunshiny mornings they were in the habit of hold¬ 
ing high carnival. 

I used to laugh as I looked up at them, for 
although they made plenty of noise, and were 
evidently impressed with the idea that they were 
singing most melodiously, there was no more music 
in it than you could get out of the frying-pan by 
scraping it with a knife. 

One day there was an unusual uproar among the 
starlings. One of their young ones had fallen down 
the chimney, and I believe I entered only just 
in time to prevent it from being devoured l)y 
the rats. 

What a beautiful, funny little innocent it was, to 
be sure I Not a bit like the old ones, with a broad 
yellow mouth, which it gaped when I went to pick 
it up, and no tail at all worth mentioning. If I 
could have done so, I should have placed it back in 
the nest to which it belonged; but this 1 knew I could 
not do, as I did not know from which one it had 
fallen. 

So I thought, “ Oh, if I could only keep it, and 
tame and rear it, what a nice present to take home 
to my brothers and sisters I ” 

I was more successful than I could have dreamed 
of being. 

I placed it in a tiny wire cage in my bedroom 
window all day, and, strange to say, its parents came 
and fed it. I took it in all night, and it screamed 
so early in the morning that I had to get up, and 
feed it with peas-pudding and worms, that I 
had gathered the night before, and then go back 
to bed again. 

I have kept many strange pets since poor Josie 
died, but never one whose whole life and history 
formed a better example of the power of kindness, 
and to this day I have a soft heart towards star¬ 
lings. 

My Josie never had any fear. He was the 
boldest, not to say the most impudent, bird ever I 
had. 

Why did I call him Josie I did not name him 
so. He himself fancied the name, and took to it. 
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There was at my uncle’s a horse called Jcsie, and 
when I hung the bird’s cage on a nail outside the 
window, which I did every morning at four o’clock, 
for peace sake, he used to listen to all the sounds 
about the farm, and soon learned them. 

In less than four months Josie not only could 
pipe a simple tune, but he could talk, and did talk 
constantly all day, except when doing mischief: then 
he was so very quiet that some one always went to 
see what he was about. 

He was never confined to his cage, but slept 
there, and could retire whenever he wished. He 
used to follow me about the garden, and if he did 
not know the ins and otits of every shrub and 
flower in it, it was not for the want of examining 
them, and in about six months he was a very good 
linguist. 

He was very fond of the old horse called Josie, 
whose name he had adopted. He would sit 
between his ears, and call out, “ Gee up, gee up, 
Josie ! ” most clearly. 

Then he would whistle on the dog, then crow 
like the game-cock, or mew like the cat, then 
pipe a bit of a tune, and finish off by pecking 
the horse’s brow, and crying, ‘‘Gee up, Josie, gee 
up! ” 

My uncle was delighted with him^ and after one 
of Josie’s little performances would nearly always 
say to me— 

“ Well, well, isn’t it funny?” 

Josie soon learned this, and though he never 
laughed himself, whenever any of us laughed Josie 
would cock his eye, and inquire with such a know¬ 
ing air, “ Isn’t it funny?” 

I could not attempt to describe the delight and 
.wonder of my little sisters and brothers when they 
became acquainted with Josie, on my return to 
town. 

They had read of birds that talked, but had 
never seen one before, and were at first a little 
afraid of him. 

As soon as Josie got out of his cage, he flew 
straight to the fender, very much to the surprise 
and alarm of pussy. But Joe perched there, 
turning his back on her, and spreading out his wings 
to the kindly blaze. 

Pussy eyed the bird with her ears back, but when 
he coolly remarked, “ Joe’s cold, poor Josie’s co—co 
—cold. That’s it, co —old. Isn’t it funny?” then 
pussy flew out of the room, and we did not see her 
again for a week. 

But pussy and he got good friends at last, and it 
was highly amusing to see them both eating out of 
the same dish. 

Sometimes he used to peck at her in mere 
wantonness ; then pussy would hit at him with a 

gloved hand, on which Josie would back a step 
or two, and say— 

“Oh ! you rascal ! you ra—ra—rascal! Me-aw— 
me-aw. Come on, come on. Poor Josie. Isn’t 
it funny?” 

Whenever Josie got a little excited he suffered 
from a nervous impediment in his speech. But at 
all times his speeches were about the most 
ridiculously amusing pieces of oratory ever anyone 
listened to. Simply a jumble of nonsense. Here 
is one, so you can judge for yourself. It began 
with whistling, and the words that followed Avere 
brought out with surprising rapidity : 

“ Whew, whew, whew. Me-aw—meaw, call the 
cat, call the cat ; pretty, pretty, pretty cold, call the 
cock, call the cold, gee up, poor Jo-Jo-Jo—Josie, 
whew, whew, whew, isn't it funny ? ” 

Josie soon became perfectly at home in town; 
he used to fly about the garden with us children, 
often perched upon our heads, more often on a bush, 
or even on the wall. Sometimes he used to fly up 
to the house-top, and have a little conversation 
with the sparrows, but suddenly he would startle 
them all with a wild “me-aw!” and thinking the 
cat was after them, off they would fly. Then Josie 
would look all round in astonishment, and finding 
himself alone down he would come again, and 
settle with us perhaps, saying to himself, “ Poor 

Jo, Jo, Josie, isn’t it funny?” 

Poor Josie indeed ! 1 cannot tell you how very 

much we all loved him; even the servants were fond 
of him, although he was constantly doing mischief of 
some kind in the kitchen. He was so inquisitive, he 
must see into everything. His beak did duty for a 
chisel and hammer both. He opened or bored 
through every little parcel that came in ; he was 
never tired of examining the servants’ straw bon¬ 
nets, ribbons, and hats, and that did not at all 
improve them. 

When any of my sisters got a new doll, Josie was 
never content until he had seen the sawdust; and 
all the satisfaction my sisters got from Jo was this 
remark, “ Isn’t it fu—fu—funny ? ” 

Alas for our pet! a strange cat one day laid his 
back open with her claws. 

V/e bore him in, and laid him tenderly by the 
fire. But he never rightly rallied. 

And about the third day he staggered on to the 
fender. 

“ Poor Jo,” he said; “ Jo is co-co-cold. Isn’t it 
_» 

He never spoke more. We buried him under an 
apple-tree on which many a song he had sung, 
many the laugh he had given us. Then we placed 
him in a cigar-box. And in the bark of the tree I 
cut the letters— -Poor Josie. Arion. 
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IN QUEER PLACES; AND WHAT I SAW THERE. 

THE GOLDEN BALL OF ST. PAUL’S. 


i " is a feat to be remembered, the climbing to 
the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral on a hot day 
in June. Having, however, reached the 
Golden Ball and cross which proudly crown 
the summit of Wren’s noble building, and 
having taken a first glance at the novel 
scene stretching for miles beneath, one soon 
finds reason to be thankful that one dared the 
toilsome ascent. I never ascended an Alp, so that 
the pleasures and pains of mountaineering are 
unknown to me ; but for the present I am quite 
satisfied to limit my experience in climbing to the 
journey up St. Paul’s ; and so is the friend who 
accompanied me. 

At starting, the ascent is so gradual, owing to 
the broad shallow steps, that you begin to fear the 
adventure will prove to be somewhat tame. We, 
at all events, had scarcely expected so much ease 
and comfort at first, though we should have liked 
a little more before the finish. Doubtless this 
convenient arrangement was made to suit the 
dignitaries of the cathedral, who are compelled to 
mount a certain distance in order to obtain access 
to the library. Pursuing the even tenor of our 
upward way, we at length, having passed 260 steps, 
reach the “ whispering gallery,” which runs right 
round the grand dome. This gallery is so named, 
not because one must speak in whispers, but 
because whatever is spoken in whispers is audible 
at the other side ; so that it is easy to understand 
the confusion of the lady when she learned that a 
confidential remark which she made to a friend 
was heard by amused visitors. Probably there 
is quite as much of fiction as of fact in the anec¬ 
dotes that are told of this gallery, which may, it is 
said, be robbed of all its terrors by the simple 
expedient •’ of speaking in the ordinary tone of 
conversation. 

Climbing about 120 steps or so farther, we find 
ourselves at the outer golden gallery, where we 
obtain a welcome cooling from the refreshing breezes, 
and also a foretaste of the magnificent panorama of 
“famous London town”and the surrounding country, 
which, however, we prefer to study in detail from 
the inner gallery, still higher up. “ Excelsior! ” is, 
therefore, our motto, and we bravely resume the 
ascent, which has now become much more diffi¬ 
cult. The stairs have narrowed considerably, and 
the steps are deeper, so that we realise, for the first 
time, the serious business of our undertaking. 
Toiling onwards up spiral staircases which seem to 
totter under our weight (but do not), a queer feel¬ 


ing steals over us as we view the gulf on either 
side. By a stretch of the imagination—lively, we 
admit—this gulf grows into a yawning chasm, and 
the iron stairs into the perilous path winding along 
its brink. But while our imagination thus riots in 
wild dreams of precipices and chamois and 
avalanches, we have succeeded in climbing some 
180 more steps, and are at length landed at the 
base of the graceful “lantern,” which surmounts 
the dome, and which is surrounded by the gallery 
of gold that arrests the eye of admiring wayfarers 
three hundred feet below. 

Resting ourselves in a niche which may have 
been intended to accommodate the graven image 
of some patron saint, we leisurely survey the 
glorious scene. There seems no end to London. 
It spreads itself out in sober solid style to all 
quarters of the globe. Though the sun has cast a 
haze over the middle distance, which prevents us 
from catching those glimpses of Surrey and Essex 
hills which we know are to be had on a bright, clear 
day, the view of the vast city is perhaps the gainer. 
The freshly-blowing wind has carried away the 
smoke, and the miles of streets and houses lie 
basking lazily in the sun, red brick buildings and 
grey church-towers blending -finely in the scene. 
Westwards stretches the broad sweep of the Thames 
Embankment, and the river itself winds serpent¬ 
like towards Richmond, seeking for those sylvan 
beauties which are denied us here. An occasional 
barge with spreading sail enables us in a fashion to 
follow the course of the river. On all hands the 
huge railway-stations rise up prominently; and 
though in the north we fail to sight the heights of 
Highgate, the enormous mass of St. Pancras 
Station is strikingly noticeable. Southward in the 
distance looms the Crystal Palace, while down east 
we trace the “ Pool,” with its immense quantity of 
shipping, and its restless stir of steamers and 
smaller craft. Coming nearer to St. Paul’s, build¬ 
ings which we have seen many times and oft come 
well into view. The ancient Guildhall; the famous 
Christ’s Hospital or Blue-coat School ; Bow steeple 
(whose bells defined the limits of cockneydom), and 
other church-towers from the cunning hand of Sir 
Christopher, on the summit of whose masterpiece 
we are now standing ; the Monument, with its gilt 
head ; the Parliament Houses ; the bridges ; the 
Royal Palace of Justice ; and countless other build¬ 
ings, can readily be identified, amongst which may 
be recognised the great pile of La Belle Sauvage 
Works—the busy home of Little Folks Magazine. 
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So 


the cabs and other vehicles, far down in the 
distance, look like dolls’ coaches, and the people 
in the streets seem little bigger than pigmies; 
and to them, if we are visible at all, doubtless we, 
too, peixhed aloft appear just as pigmy-like. Time 
presses, however, and we must leave this rare and 
remarkable scene, as interesting and, in its way, 
as beautiful as the loveliest woodland landscape 
that attracts its thousands of tourists. But before 
quitting the “ lantern,” I ought to mention in pass¬ 
ing the curious sort of peep-show which it contains. 
Kneeling on a cushion on the floor, and looking 
through a grating over a large hole, one sees far 
below, as in a kind of dream, the visitors walking 
about on the floor of the cathedral, and who, it will 
be imagined, remind one of the Lilliputians of our 
old friend Gulliver. 

Only fifty-six more steps, making altogether 560 
steps from the marble pavement beneath, and we 
arrive at the Golden Ball. This part of our journey 
demands the utmost care, and I am fully prepared to 
corroborate the guide-book, which naively asserts 
that our goal “is reached with some difficulty, 
especially by ladies.” The fifty-six steps in question 
are composed of three wooden ladders, very upright, 
and at least one of which has but a single banister, 
the other consisting of a rope. Here you will find 
yourself within some cross iron-w’ork, and when you 
have managed to climb this, you will be able to look 
into the dark jaws of the Golden Ball. This 
immense ornament is six feet in diameter, and two 
and a half tons in weight. It will hold, so I have 
heard, four, or even more, people ; but nobody who 
has ascended thus far need run the risk of climbing 
into it. On the top of the ball stands the famous 
glittering cross, which weighs one ton and a half, 
and is thirty feet high. Of “queer” places it 
would be hard to discover one better befitting this 


epithet than the Golden Ball of St. Paul s, and its 
approach. The access is so dark, and the ladders 
so steep, that great care is needed to avoid making 
a false step. These things make timid folk more 
timid, and cause even the stouter-hearted to be 
unusually cautious. 

In due course the return journey is resumed, 
and though going downward is much easier than 
climbing up, we are not displeased to find ourselves 
once more safe and sound on te 7 'ra Jirma. 

An interesting circumstance connected with 
our subject may be briefly noted before laying 
aside the pen. For several years, according to Mr. 
Harting, a pair of peregrine falcons frequented the 
top of St. Paul’s, where, it was supposed, they had 
built their nest. They found their prey in the tame 
birds with which the metropolis abounds, one having 
been seen to strike down a pigeon, after sailing 
hawk-like in circles over the houses. 

The annals of the Cathedral also tell how, 
while measuring the dome-top for a drawing, 
the gentleman so engaged happened to lose his 
footing. He was saved from a horrible death by 
his foot catching against a projecting lump of 
lead. One of his assistants fortunately noticed 
him, and was able to rescue him from his awful 
position. 

But here our chronicle must end. Having in 
a measure realised the vast extent of London, 
and knowing something of the venerable history 
and commercial enterprise of the chief city of the 
world, one is tempted to apply to her grandeur the 
fine words from Wren’s tomb —vionutnciiium 
requu'is circujnspice^^; and I may be permitted to 
translate these words thus freely— 

“If you seek for a monument of London’s great¬ 
ness, go to the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and look 
around you.” James A. Manson. 




CAUGHT BY 

NCONSCIOUS of the danger near. 
Heedless of parents’ warning, 

The children played beside the sea 
One summer morning. 

Unseen, unheard, the tide crept in. 

Across the rocks and shingle. 

Just like a friend that with old friends 
Loves well to mingle. 

And when at last the children saw 
The billows onward speeding. 

It was too late : the sea had crept 
Round them unheeding. 


THE TIDE. 

Shut in between the cliff and tide. 

All chance of safety vanished, 

The children climbed from rock to rock, 
Though hope was banished. 

But what is this ? a boat ! a boat ! 

And strong hands gladly waving. 

And soon the father clasps each chikL 
Their young lives saving. 

A lesson this for boy and girl 
That sank too deep for scorning; 

And now, when urged to wrong, they think 
Of that sad morning. 
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CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. (See p. 8o.) 
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OUR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

SCENES IN VALLEYS OF BIBLE LANDS. 

II.—THE GREAT VICTORY OF GIDEON. 


a spur of Mount Gilboa, 
the mountain on which Saul 
and Jonathan fell in battle 
with the Philistines, stands 
the ancient royal city of 
Jezreel, so famous in the 
history of the wicked Ahab 
and Jezebel. This city gives 
its name to the plain in the 
eastern extremity of which 
it is situated. This plain is in the form of a 
triangle, with its base, which is fifteen miles long, 
to the east. 

Though wonderfully fertile, it is, nevertheless, 
remarkable for its desolation. No pretty villages 
stud its fair surface, and only a very small portion 
of it is cultivated. It is forsaken by all except the 
Avandering Arabs, whose glarijig fires light up the 
lonely scene at night, and whose loud voices re¬ 
sound afar. Here and there are pitched their rude 
tents,, while round them feed their flocks and 
herds. This plain is also called the plain of Esdrae- 
lon, which is, however, only the Greek word for the 
Hebrew name of Jezreel. 

From the eastern side of the plain of Jezreel 
branch three fertile valleys, separated by the two 
bleak grey mountain-ranges of Gilboa and Little 
Hermon, the central one, which is the most fertile 
and the most famous in Scripture history, being the 
valley of Jezreel proper. This is overlooked by 
Mount Gilboa, on the slope of which took place the 
last battle in which King Saul took a part; and 
here the mighty Gideon, in the strength of the Lord 
of hosts, overthrew the host of Midian. 

Let us turn to the Book of Judges, and read the 
story, and then, transporting ourselves in imagina¬ 
tion to the scene of the event, witness the signal 
defeat of the enemies of the people of God by a 
few men, who, though weak in themselves, have 
yet learned something of the power of His name. 

It is in the time of the judges. The Israelites 
have forgotten God, and instead of worshipping 
Him who has delivered them from Egypt, they 
bow down to the gods of the heathen, by whom 
they are surrounded, and follow in their evil ways. 

So God has left them to themselves, and sent 
against them some of the most powerful of their 
enemies. The Midianites, aided by the Amalekites 
and some of the Arabian tribes, overspread the 
land, and for seven years bitterly oppress them; 


The children of Israel sow their corn and culti¬ 
vate their vines ; but it is the Midianites who put 
in the sickle, and whose merry voices are heard 
rejoicing in the time of vintage. The Israelites 
plant their olive-trees ; but it is the Midianites 
who shake them, and catch the precious berries as 
they come tumbling from the branches. Over the 
rich pastures sweep the never-ending flocks and 
herds of the heathen tribes ; and the Israelites, 
robbed of the fruit of their labour, and left, with 
their wives and children and cattle, to face star¬ 
vation, raise to heaven their bitter cry. 

In their distress they remember the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob—the God who, by 
the hand of Moses, brought them out of the land 
which seemed to have hopelessly shut them up, and 
through the roaring waves of the mighty deep ; 
and they beseech Him yet once more to forgive 
and save them. 

And now God, whose ears are ever open to the 
cry of the penitent, and who has been waiting 
and watching for their return to Him, once more 
puts forth His power, and shows the ruthless op¬ 
pressors that, though for a while He has suffered 
them to prevail, yet they are but as dust in His 
sight, and that their cruel injustice shall return 
upon their own heads. 

The mighty angel of the Lord appears to 
Gideon as he is threshing by the wine-press a 
handful of wheat which he has tried to hide from the 
eagle eyes of the Midianites. Out of that very 
wine-press, when the Israelites served God faith¬ 
fully, gushed in richest abundance the Juice of the 
grape; but now a starving, almost heart-broken, 
man threshes by it in secret his last treasured corn. 

But the cry of God’s people has pierced the 
heavens, and entered the ear of the Lord of hosts ; 
and He has come down to deliver them. There 
shall be no more oppression by a heathen people. 
The terrified and helpless Israelites, who have 
fled for refuge to the dens and caves of the earth, 
shall come forth with renewed strength and hope, 
and once more “ sit every man under his own vine 
and his own fig-tree.” 

‘‘ The Lord be with thee, thou mighty man of 
valour,” are the words that sound upon the as¬ 
tonished ears of Gideon, in his lonely retreat. 
And what a vision meets his upturned look ! For 
it is the angel of the Lord who has come down 
from heaven, his face radiant with its glory ! 
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‘‘The Lord be with thee,” he says. “ Thou shalt 
save Israel from the hand of the Midianites.” 

But the astonished Gideon cannot understand 
the angel’s words. His family is poor in Manasseh, 
he replies, and he is the least in his father’s house. 
How, then, shall he save his people, who are held as 
in chains of brass ? 

But the weaker Gideon feels himself to be, the 
fitter instrument he is in God’s hand. 

“ Thou art certainly powerless in thyself,” the 
angel replies; “but thou shalt go in this thy might, 
that 1 have sent thee.” 

The soul of Gideon is strengthened. The Spirit 
of the Lord comes upon him; and now the man 
who trembled in his own weakness is become, in 
truth, the “ mighty man of valour.” 

He blows a trumpet of ram’s horn, which is a 
sign of war. For miles and miles the awakening 
blast is borne by the favouring wind, carrying with 
it the wondrous power that has come upon him who 
has blown it. 

Out from their hiding-holes leap the famished 
Israelites. The breath of God is in that blast. 
They know it ; they feel it. See the big tears of 
gratitude that stream down the pale faces of the 
thankful Israelites as they raise their sunken eyes 
once more to the God of their fathers, and bow 
their heads in humble adoration ! 

The blast of that trumpet has stirred to the 
depths their despairing souls. It has put new 
strength into their tottering limbs. It has brought 
a fresh light into their tear-dimmed eyes. It has 
nerved their failing arms for battle. Who shall 
stand before them ? Now shall the tyrant op¬ 
pressor know that there is a God in Israel, who 

setteth the poor on high from him that puffeth at 
him,” and who, though enthroned in glory, yet 
says, “ For the sighing of the needy, for the cry of 
the oppressed, now will I arise.” 

The Israelites, like dying men come to life again, 
follow in the directipn from which has sounded the 
trumpet of ram’s horn, until they come to Gideon. 
Messengers are sent to the more distant parts, and, 
trooping from afar, come eager men, panting for 
the battle. Thirty-two thousand men rally round 
their inspired leader, and he is ready to face the 
enemy. 

The Midianites, with their allies, have heard the 
commotion in Israel, and are laughing at the very 
thought of resistance from a comparatively few 
men, starved by famine and cowed by long and 
rude oppression. It will be but the work of a 
moment to crush them like worms of the earth, 
they think ; and they scarcely care to make any 
preparation for the fight. Still they draw more 
closely together; and the chief of them encamp 


in the valley of Jezreel, treading down the luxuriant 
grass, and breaking down in scorn the branches of 
the neighbouring trees. 

How little they think that, before another day 
has passed, their mocking voices will be silenced 
in death, and their bleeding bodies will be given 
for food to the wild jackal and the unclean vul¬ 
ture ! 

The Israelites gather fresh hope from their in¬ 
creasing numbers. Thirty-two thousand men form 
no mean army, they say to each other ; and more 
may yet join them. 

They have not learned the lesson that for help 
we must look to God alone. But He must teach 
them. He must show them that however numerous 
they may be, they cannot save themselves, anc;! 
that all their hope is in Him. 

So God makes known to Gideon the danger of 
their vaunting themselves, and saying, “ Our own 
hands have saved us.” And the number is re¬ 
duced, first to ten thousand, and then to only three 
hundred. 

What a very small company to go against the 
unnumbered host of Midian, whose tents, like tiny 
specks, stretch as far as the eye can see, and 
whose camels come in unlimited droves ! 

But Gideon, with his little band, is “ strong in 
the Lord, and in the power of His might.” The 
words “I have sent thee,” still ring in his ears. His 
face is bright with faith and hope, and he keeps 
up the hearts of his followers. 

Dividing them into three companies of a hundred 
each, he gives to each man a trumpet and a 
pitcher, inside which is a lamp, or burning torch. 
Then telling them to arrange themselves, on reach¬ 
ing the camp of the Midianites, on each side of it, 
and to do exactly as he does, he steals out on his 
secret march. 

The angels have let fall the curtains of heaven, 
and the stillness of night prevails. Under cover 
of the darkness the three small companies creep 
stealthily along. 

Now they reach the enemy’s camp, and hold 
their breath, lest by a single sound their presence 
be betrayed. 

Some of the Midianites have laid themselves 
down to rest, whilst others are talking boastfully 
of what they will do to-morrow with those foolish 
Israelites who have risen up against them. They 
are sure of victory, they say ; and then the land 
will be more entirely their own, and they will 
oppress the Israelites more cruelly than ever. 
They will sweep them, perhaps, from the face of the 
earth. They will- 

But what is that ? A crash, a loud trumpet, and 
a glaring light ! Gideon has given the signal; 
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and in a moment a loud and prolonged blast is 
blown by three hundred trumpets; three hundred 
blazing torches are held aloft in the darkness of the 
night; and three hundred voices shout, ‘‘The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! ” 

What a startling effect! The sudden and glar¬ 
ing light, the deafening blasts, and shouts of war in 
their very ears, bewilder the Midianites. They 
start to their feet, clutch their swords, and shriek 
with terror. 

Then they run hither and thither in distrac- 
’tion, and are unable to recall their scattered 
senses. 

No foreign enemy could have reached their 
camp without their having heard the approaching 
footsteps, they think. Some of their own company 
must have turned traitors, and are falling upon 
them. 

And oh ! what will be the end ? 

The terrible blasts continue, and drive them to 
madness. Yes, there is treachery. But who are 
the false-hearted cowards ? They know not. But 
they must try to save every man his own life. 

Instantly thousands of glittering swords leap 
from their scabbards, and, gleaming in the torch¬ 
light, are wielded indiscriminately. 

Now they are dripping with the blood of suspected, 
but faithful, comrades ; and now they fall from the 
hands of the holders, who themselves are smitten. 


And where are the three hundred men who have 
caused all this confusion ? Standing still in their 
places, blowing their trumpets, and holding the 
flaming torches, by the glare of which their 
enemies are doing their last terrible work. There 
is no need for them as yet to use the sword, 
for the distracted Midianites are slaying each 
other. 

In a very short time the work of destruction is 
complete. In the hitherto merry camp are heard 
only the last groans of the dying. The eyes that 
delighted in cruel scenes are glazed in death ; 
and the Midianites who have escaped the slaughter 
turn to flee, but only to fall by the strong sword of 
Gideon. 

In the light of their torches the three hundred men 
have spelt over the lesson that God meant them 
to learn: that deliverance comes from Him, and 
from Him alone, and not by the strength of the 
human arm. 

Let us, in the clearer light of the lamp of God’s 
Word, read in this event the same lesson, and while 
the Israelites are pursuing the Midianitish kings, 
who have fled, retrace our steps homewards, 
repeating over and over again, so as never to 
forget it, the lesson that we have learned in the 
valley of Jezreel : 

“ Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” H. D. 




BIBLE EXERCISES FOR 

13. “ Honour thy father and mother, which is the first 
commandment with promise” (Eph. vi. 2). In which 
two verses in the Old Testament do we find the promise 
here referred to by St. Paul ? 

14. Where is it said that God “giveth songs in the 
night ” ? Which is called the “ song of songs ” ? And 
how many songs did Solomon write ? 

15. What was done with the body of Joseph after his 
death ? 

16. Which of the kings of Israel is said, by St. Peter, 
to have been also a prophet ? 

17. How many people returned from Babylon under 
Ezra, to rebuild Jerusalem? 

18. What prophets of the early Christian Church are 
mentioned by name in the New Testament? 

19. Where does God promise, for the comfort of those 
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who may be wrongly judged, to make it perfectly clear 
that they have acted uprightly ? 

20. Where do we read that the overthrow of Sodom 
and Gomorrah was not merely a judgment upon the cities 
destroyed, but was intended as a warning to the ungodly? 

21. Where, in the Old Testament, are we told that 
God will not only satisfy the needs of those who love and 
fear Pliin, but will grant even their desires ? 

22. Which of the New Testament saints are specially 
mentioned as having been “ righteous before God ” ; and 
who is emphatically called “The righteous”? 

23. Where are wc told, for our comfort, that God’s 
angels are ministering spirits, sent forth to serve the heirs 
of salvation? 

24. On what occasions did angels minister to Jesus in 
the days of His weakness here below ? 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE EXERCISES {i—iQ.—Seepas^ezo.) 


1. Of stacte, onycha, galbanum, and frankincense 

(Ex. XXX. 34, 35; xxxvii. 29). ^ ^ ^ , .00. 

2. In I. Thess. v. 5 ; Eph. v. 8; St. Luke xvi. 8 ; St. 
John xii. 36. 

3. Ezekiel (Ezek. i. 4—25). 

4. In Gen. xlv. 5, 7 ; 1 - 20 ; Ps. cv. 17. 

5. In Shiloh Qosh. xviii. i). 

6. From Eph. iii. i ; iv. i ; 2 Tim. i. 8; Philem. 1. 9; 


7. In Gen. ii. 11,12, where it is said to have been found 
good in the land of Ilavilah. 

8. In I Corinthians xv. 51. 


and I Thessalonians iv. 


15—17. 

9. Isaiah (Isa. vi. ; St. John xii. 41). 

10. In I Cor. X. 4. 

11. Phebe (Rom xvi. i, 2). 

12. In Mai. iii. 17. ; and Prov. xx. 15. 
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THE BED OF SCARLET POPPIES. 


.^T had been noticed from the first that the cousins 
jlP did not agree well together. Ada Lacy had 
been over-indulged, as only children some¬ 
times are ; and she had a self-confident disposition, 
which was fostered by the 
admiration with which her 
proficiency in accomplishments 
and general conduct was regard¬ 
ed by her parents. Strangely 
enough, too, the neighbours who 
visited the Lacys were most of 
them elderly or single people, and there 
was no large family of healthy boys and 
girls within such distance as to enable 
their society to be obtained. 

When Ada was thirteen, an 


Ada pouted on hearing of it, and Mrs. Lacy, see¬ 
ing her dissatisfaction, asked her husband, ‘‘ Could 
you not send her to school?’^ 

No,’’said Mr. Lacy firmly; ‘‘I cannot afford 



‘WE HAVE FOUND THE CULPRIT,’ 
SAID MR. lacy" {/>. 87). 


aunt and uncle who had been living 
in Scotland died, and a letter arrived 
from a Scottish friend to say 
children, Hugh and Jessie, were left in 


that their two 
circum¬ 
stances which necessitated some kindly effort on 
the part of relatives. The father’s brother was 
prepared to educate Hugh Graham, if Mr. Lacy— 
whose sister had been Mrs. Graham—would give 
Jessie a home. But this proposal was by no means 
warmly received, except by Mr. Lacy himself. 


the extra expense, even if I thought well of it. 
Ada’s education is most expensive, and by having 
my niece here, the governess to whom I pay so 
large a salary can easily teach both the girls.” 

Ada felt an angry, jealous pang. She persuaded 
herself that this intruder would cause a diminution 
of her own advantages, and instead of determining 
to try and like her cousin, harboured none but 
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unkind thoughts of her. When the tall black- 
robed girl arrived at the pleasant country house, 
after a four miles’ drive in the frosty air, she looked 
in vain for the young face she had hoped would 
greet her; and not until she was summoned by 
her father did Ada come down to see her guest. 

Jessie Graham, like many another Scottish girl^ 
was reserved in manner. Sorely as she missed the 
tenderness she had so lately lost, outwardly she 
was ever quiet and undemonstrative. This dis¬ 
appointed Ada, as she could not blame her for in 
any way encroaching on her rights, nor had she 
an opportunity of checking overtures of affection. 
With the governess Jessie was a favourite ; and 
Ada’s vexation increased to find that her young 
cousin, although backward in showy accomplish¬ 
ments, possessed much more solid knowledge than 
herself. Sometimes Mr. Lacy, in talking to Jessie, 
drew from her facts concerning her life in Scot¬ 
land, and once he said— 

“ Why, Ada, you must look to your laurels. 
Here’s a young scholar for you! ” and Ada’s 
resentment was great. 

When the garden was being planted in the 
spring, Mr. Lacy was very busy directing the 
gardener, and selecting seeds. He said to Jessie— 

‘‘ Would you like to have a bit of ground like 
Ada’s ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, so much, indeed I would! ” cried Jessie. 

“ I don’t think there’s room,” said Ada quickly. 

“ Then never mind-” began Jessie. 

‘'Not room? I’ll make room,” announced Mr. 
Lacy ; and Ada dared say no more, but followed her 
father, who led the way to where her own garden was 
placed. Here he decided that he could do without 
a plot of ground similar in size to Ada’s, and divided 
from it by some laurel-bushes. Jessie looked happier 
and more interested than she had done since her 
arrival, and next day her uncle came from the town 
with two new sets of gardening-tools for the girls. 
Nothing pleased Ada. She was vexed that the 
tools were exactly alike ; she was jealous of Jessie 
having the same amount of seeds as herself, and 
of her being a very active, clever gardener. At 
last she received balm, getting the present from a 
lady near of some splendid poppy-plants—the tall 
Oriental ones. But she never offered 07 ie to Jessie. 

When the summer holidays came, and the 
governess had left for her own home, Jessie found 
her chief pleasure in her garden. Mrs. Lacy was 
so wrapped in love for her own child, that she did not 
doubt there were excellent reasons for her dislike 
to Jessie ; and she took Ada out visiting, while 
Jessie contentedly amused herself. 

One bright summer’s day the two cousins were 
in their garden, and a poor gipsy girl came in to 
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beg. She spoke to Jessie, who told her—as she 
would have done in Scotland—to go to the house, 
and perhaps the cook would give her some food. 

“ Thank you, lady,” said the girl gratefully, and 
passed on to where Ada was standing admiring 
her scarlet poppies. 

“ Them’s fine ! ” cried the gipsy warmly. 

Ada turned haughtily, and said— 

“What do you want here? You must go away 
at once ! ” 

“ The lady said I might ask a bit of bread at the 
house,” said the poor girl. 

Ada’s jealous temper was roused, and she said 
loudly, for Jessie to hear— 

“This is my house, not hers. We don’t allow 
gipsies here.” 

Jessie’s face flushed, and hearing the lunch-bell 
ring, she drew some pence from her pocket, and 
approached the disappointed beggar. 

“ I am sorry it is not my house ; if it had been 
you should have had food. But take these pennies 
and go, poor girl! ” 

Ada went in to tell her mother, and Jessie 
followed slowly. Both thought the beggar had 
gone away ; she lingered at the gate. Though the 
girl was thankful for Jessie’s help, she was very 
hungry, and angered at Ada’s scorn. On the grass 
near lay a small reaping-hook, and quick as light¬ 
ning the gipsy seized it, crept behind the laurels on 
to Ada’s garden, and with one or two swift strokes 
cut down all the splendid poppies. Then she 
threw down the hook, and sped from the place. 

Jessie saw that her aunt was vexed, and as her 
uncle was not at home, luncheon passed over 
unpleasantly. 

Directly after luncheon visitors arrived. Jessie 
escaped to her own room, and presently she heard 
voices in the garden, where Ada and her mother 
had taken the guests. 

“ Yes, thank you,” said Ada to an elderly lady ; 
“your poppies are blooming beautifully. Let me 
take you to see them.” 

They passed on, and Jessie sat down with a 
book, to try and charm away all the disagreeables 
of the morning. Presently voices disturbed her 
again. 

“ My dear Mrs. Lacy, what a trial for you! Such 
a revengeful disposition—so different from Ada ! ” 

What could they be talking about ? Directly 
after, carriage-wheels announced the departure 
of the visitors ; then Jessie heard her aunt calling 
her, and went downstairs, looking so neat and 
cool that she presented a curious contrast to 
the flushed lady and girl who awaited her in the 
drawing-room. Mr. Lacy had come in, and was 
standing in front of the fireplace, looking puzzled. 
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“ What is this about the poppies, Jessie ? ” asked 
her uncle gravely. 

Anything more innocent than Jessie’s astonished 
face and big blue eyes could not well be imagined. 

‘‘ Whatj uncle ? ” 

“ Don’t add deceit to passion, Jessie,” cried her 
aunt irritably. “ You know quite well.” 

And all—because—I—said—we—didn’t—like 
—gipsies ! ” sobbed Ada, with angry tears. 

“ Aunt! Uncle ! indeed I do not know what you 
mean !” exclaimed Jessie, so earnestly that Mr. 
Lacy could not disbelieve her. 

“ The case is this, Jessie,” he said, silencing his 
daughter by raising his hand. “All the tall 
poppies in Ada’s garden have been cut down. 
You were the only person in the garden after Ada 
left; the gardener and all the servants were at 
dinner, so suspicion points to you.” 

Jessie turned pale, and clasped her hands. 

“You know,” said Mrs. Lacy, “you were angry 
because Ada interfered with the beggar-girl you 
had told to go to the house.” 

“Yes,” said Jessie slowly, almost dreamily; “I 
was angry with her.” 

“Then you admit it, Jessie.^” Ci'ied her aunt, 
looking with something of pity at the girl. “You 
confess you cut down the flowers ? ” 

“ No, no ! oh, no ! ” exclaimed Jessie. “ I mean 
I was angry that the poor girl could get no food. 
In Scotland, uncle, we never turn a hungry creature 
away, and I forgot I was not at home.” 

Mrs. Lacy looked unbelieving, Ada scornful, 
and Mr. Lacy—well, his face looked thoroughly 
uncomfortable. 

“ I wish it was cleared up,” he said. “ I can’t 
believe it of my sister’s child. I believe your state¬ 
ment, Jessie, and shall make every effort to clear 
up the matter. You can go to your room now.” 

One pleading glance Jessie gave at her aunt and 
cousin, but their faces showed only that they 
thought her guilty ; then she ran to her room, 
locked the door, and flung herself on her bed. 


II. 

WEEK passed without any alteration, and 
Jessie looked pale and depressed, when 
she was roused to a sense of pleasure by 
her uncle telling her that she might hope to see 
her brother Hugh next day. 

“ His friends are sending him to London to study 
with an engineer, and he will pass a week here on 
his way.” 

Beyond a few words of thanks, Jessie said 
nothing. She longed to see her brother, who was 
three years older than herself, but she was ashamed 


that he should find her in disgrace and under a 
cloud, although she knew herself innocent. When, 
however, the tall lad appeared, she flung herself 
into his arms with a sense of protection. Hugh 
was soon acquainted by his uncle with the sus¬ 
picions held by his aunt and Ada, and after quietly 
answering that Jessie had never told a falsehood, 
he set himself to work to unravel the mystery. 

Jessie accompanied him for a walk, and they came 
to a wild heath, where stood a gipsy encampment. 

“ I wonder \iyou7' gipsy is here ? ” said Hugh. 

Jessie blushed, but glanced amongst the throng, 
and saw the girl who had been at her uncle’s house. 
She nodded to her, and held a penny up to call 
her to her. The girl darted forward, then stopped. 

“ Why doesn’t she come said Jessie. 

Hugh’s only reply was to hold out a silver 
sixpence, which sparkled in tlie sun, and proved 
irresistible. Forward bounded the girl, pushing 
aside the smaller children, and Jessie smilingly 
handed her the penny. Then she listened in 
astonishment to her brother, who held the sixpence 
high, and said, taking hold of the girl’s wrist— 

“ This is for you—all of it—if you will first tell 
me the truth— Why did you cut down the big red 
flowers f ” 

Down went the dark face, and the girl muttered, 
“ Let me go ! I didn’t.” 

“ Yes, you did. Now, no one shall punish you if 
you tell the truth.” 

The girl was silent. Then Jessie pleaded. 

“ Oh ! do tell if you did it, because—because 
they say it was I who cut the flowers I ” 

“It warn’t, then. You was good to me, and I’ll 
tell you, I took the hook and cut ’em all down- 
ay, ivery one on ’em ! ” and a look of anything but 
contrition lit up the dark eyes. 

Tears of thankfulness were in Jessie’s eyes as 
she turned to her brother. 

“ Look here,” he said to the girl, “ this is the 
sixpence I promised you. Now, if you will come 
back to the house where we live, and tell the 
lady it was you cut the flowers, no one shall harm 
you, and I will give you another sixpence.” 

After some hesitation, the gipsy was persuaded 
to accompany them. When they neared the gates 
Hugh told her to wait outside with his sister till 
he returned. Then he sought his uncle, aunt, and 
cousin, and found them, together with the lady 
who had given the poppy-plants, having tea on the 
lawn. He first told his uncle, who rose, and with 
a look of pleasure and relief accompanied him to 
the gate. Then they all walked back, and Mrs. 
Lacy stared with much astonishment at the gipsy. 

“We have found the culprit,” said Mr. Lacy. 
“ And now tell the lady what you did, and why.” 
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“ I cut down them big poppies/’ said the girl 
doggedly, as if repeating a lesson ; an’ I did it 
^cos —pointing to Ada—“ turned me away.” 
The fifst to speak was the visitor. 

“ Really ! how very strange ! And you were so 
sure, my dear, it was your cousin ! ” 

Ada’s face crimsoned, and she muttered some¬ 
thing unintelligible. Mrs. Lacy looked helplessly 
from her husband to her niece, and murmured— 

“ I’m sure I’m very sorry — it is a most extraor¬ 
dinary thing. What a bad girl that must be ! ” 
“Not altogether,” said Mr. Lacy quietly. “ She 
has lacked all our advantages, and perhaps some 
of us in her case might have been worse. Ada, 
ask cook to put up a good parcel of cake and bread 
and butter for the girl.” 

With this and her promised sixpence from Hugh 
the poor untrained girl went away content. Perhaps 
the sweet words Jessie said in thanking her as she 
left the gate helped to make her step light as she 
sped back to the wild home of her people. 

In the main Ada was the better for this lesson ; 
and when, some months later, Jessie was offered a 
home once more in Scotland, her cousin felt 
a pang of reproach that she had so little valued 
her companion. She said one night to Jessie— 


“ I shall have all those poppies dug up now. I 
can never bear to remember how I doubted you 
and made mamma unkind to you.” 

Jessie looked up gently. 

“ Don’t say that. Please give me a root to take 
with me to my dear Scotland, and leave the rest 
where they are, and when we both look at the 
beautiful flowers, let it remind us to watch ourselves, 
lest prejudice and suspicion should enter our hearts 
against anybody. I quite forgive you.” 

“ But you don’t love me—you can’t! ” 

Jessie blushed, and rose up beside her cousin. 
There was something so strange in the thought of 
“ love ” between them. But there was a wistfulness 
in Ada’s eyes that surely never looked out from 
them before, and Jessie put her arm round her 
neck, and whispered shyly— 

“ I do believe I am beginning to ; and perhaps 
some day we shall meet again, and then, you see, 
we can quite love each other.” 

Many changes happened in after years. Ada 
herself became motherless ; and when her father 
took her—a softened, unselfish girl—to visit Scot¬ 
land, she found there a loving friend, and she 
was also shown in great triumph—a bed of scarlet 
poppies. Minnie Douglas. 
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CHILDREN OF ALL NATIONS ; THEIR HOMES, THEIR SCHOOLROOMS, 

THEIR PLAYGROUNDS. 



PARSEE CHILDREN. 


VIII.- 

JfNDIAN children, it 
strikes me, from 
what I have been 
able to observe of them, 
,clo not lead such merry 
lives as those born in 
other countries. They 
. . seem to lake life from 
, j 'their earliest years as a 
1^'/^ very solemn business. 
teVA\)\ This is in a great 
measure due to the 
'ignorance and heathen 
, superstition of their 
parents, which 
cause the children 
to be hedged in, 
at a comparatively 
early period, with the ceremonies and mysteries 
of their religion and their caste. There is an 
unnatural look of old age on their little faces, 
and though of course they have their childish 
plays, somehow their amusements partake of 
the gravity which seems part and parcel of 
their nature. They take their pleasures sadly, 
and bursts of joyous merriment are rarely, if 
ever, heard amongst them in their play-hours. 
They are what we should call “ old-fashioned.” 

The generality of Anglo-Indians know but little 
about the native children who literally swarm in 
their compounds, as the grounds around an Indian 
bungalow .are called. They, of course, see their 
servants’ children running about in scanty gar¬ 
ments, if they have any on at all, and making off, 
in an excess of shyness, on the approach of the 
Sahib or Mem-Sahib, to a place of shelter, and 
that is very often the extent of their knowledge. 

Visions rise before me of my ayah’s children. 
She had a large flourishing family of all sizes and 
ages, from the wee baby in arms, to her eldest son, 
who helped the malice (gardener) in the garden. 

I hardly ever went round to the stables without 
meeting either these children or those of the syces 
(grooms) or the dhobies (washermen). Pretty little 
things many of them were, either with shocks of 
black hair, or else shaved heads, chubby faces, 
large black bead-like eyes, and beautifully-white 
teeth. But if their faces were pretty, their forms 
were not graceful, for Indian children are either too 
fat or too thin ; and they go about in the fruit 
season, as a well-known writer has said, like ‘‘pots 


INDIA. 

of green preserves, ‘ chow chow,’ undeveloped,” and 
their round little bodies give them an almost 
laughable appearance, taking away considerably 
from their good looks. 

I am writing now of quite poor native children. 
They have one great virtue, which children of 
other countries would do well to imitate—they are 
naturally polite, and when you pass them, rise and 
make a most graceful salaam before they scamper 
away into hiding. If you give them a kind word, 
a few sweets, or, what they love more than aught 
else, a few small coppers, they get over their shy¬ 
ness, and you have leisure to observe their sedate 
ways a little. 

It maybe as well to give an account of Indian 
children from their earliest years. 

Babies in India are not troubled with much 
clothing; they are not swathed up, for example, as 
are the German babies, or even as English infants. 
They go through a curious and what we should 
think a very disagreeable process ; their little 
bodies are rubbed all over with oil, and lamp-black 
is put on their eyelids, and below their eyes ; there 
being an idea amongst the women that this is good 
for their eyesight. 

The children have generally a quantity of black 
hair, but often, especially if it be very hot weather, 
this is all shaved off so as to keep the head cool. 
In the case of boys, however, one lock is always 
left on the top of the head, and the hair is kept 
together by wax. With Hindoos this sacred lock, 
as it is called, is never cut off. Some parents make 
a vow not to cut a boy’s hair until he is twelve 
years old, and boys are occasionally mistaken for 
girls, owing to their long plaits of hair. When the 
lock is finally shaved off, a great feast is given, 
presents are made to the Brahmins, the child is 
dressed in new clothes, and a variety of ceremonies 
are gone through. 

Very soon after the birth of a child of well-to-do 
parents, the astrologer is consulted to cast the 
infant’s nativity. He arrives with his different 
instruments, his compasses, stellar tables, astrolabe, 
and scrolls of cabalistic characters, and asks a great 
many questions. He then consults, or pretends 
to, the stars, and unfolds the roll of its destiny, 
describing the events of its future life. The 
parents treasure up this prophetic record, and 
consult it as often as good or evil happens to their 
child. Poor people who cannot afford to go to the 
expense of an astrologer’s visit content themselves 
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with merely entering down the day on which their 
child is born. 

The bestowing of the name is another very 
ceremonious affair, and generally takes place when 
the child is about twelve days old. The names of 
gods or goddesses are generally chosen, or 
perhaps that of a flower, but, curiously enough, 
never the name of either father or mother. The 
choice is usually the mother^s business, but the 


Little Indian girls are covered with jewels very 
soon after they are born. Quite tiny babies wear 
silver nose-rings, ear-rings, bangles, anklets, and 
necklaces, seeming, poor little mites! quite weighed 
down with them. Children are very often stolen 
away, and sometimes murdered, for the sake of 
these ornaments. 

Mohammedan children generally wear charms 
tied round their necks and arms, which consist of 



SCKNE FROM INDIAN CHILD-LIFE : A MOHAMMEDAN SCHOOL. [See 91.) 


father sometimes wishes for another name than 
that chosen by the other parent, and then the 
matter is decided by a lamp being placed over 
each, and the one over which it burns the most 
steadily and brightly is chosen. 

The clothes for a baby are generally provided 
by the grandmother on either side of the house- 
They consist of little jackets {knrtas) of net, 
trimmed with a bright colour, scarlet or yellow ; 
little net caps are made to match the knrtas^ and 
a warm jacket lined with cotton wool of some warm 
stuff of brilliant colour is provided for the cold 
weather. These garments are only kept, however, 
for best occasions, high days and holidays, and 
the children, even of better-class natives, are often to 
be seen with nothing on beyond a string tied round 
their waists, or, in the case of girls, with their jewels. 


verses from their sacred book—the Koran—written 
on small slips of paper, and then put into square 
lockets of silver. A Hindoo child wears other 
charms, perhaps a tiger’s claw or tooth ; some¬ 
times acorns, shells, or coins. The mothers are 
not generally willing to say what they put round 
their children’s necks. 

As they get a little out of babyhood they have 
their pets, like English children. Pigeons, parrots, 
and mamas (starlings) are vei*y favourite birds in 
Indian houses ; sometimes partridges and tame 
squirrels may be seen ; and dogs are also made 
pets of, both in Mohammedan and Hindoo 
families. 

Their toys are usually made of baked mud or 
wood, and gaily coloured, the figures of animals 
mostly. I brought home some, which the ayah 
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gave my little girl. The shapes of the animals are 
very curious—horses of most eccentric form, well- 
striped tigers, elephants, and so on. An English 
doll to a native child gives the greatest delight. 
They incline to those with blue eyes and flaxen 
hair as the greatest contrast to their own brown 
little faces, often rendered still more dingy by the 
curious custom some mothers have of making a 
black smudge on their children’s foreheads to 
prevent—as they think—wicked spirits taking a 
fancy to them on account of their good looks. 

Kite-flying and swinging are at certain seasons 
of the year among their most favourite amuse¬ 
ments ; they are also fond of a game of football, 
and are experts at “ cup and ball.” The annual 
fair, held to celebrate the return of Rama, is the 
great day for native children. Their parents, how¬ 
ever poor, strive to scrape a few pice together to 
give their little ones a treat then, and take them, 
decked out in as much finery as possible, to share 
in the fun ; to swing in the gaily-painted red and 
gold cars; to have a turn in the merry-go-rounds, 
drawn, perhaps, by an elephant or a camel gaily 
trapped ; and last, but by no means least, to buy 
some of the baked earth toys before mentioned, and 
curious-looking sweetmeats. 

The older children play at various games, 
pretence forming a large feature, as with all 
children, in the entertainments. They pretend to 
cook, or to write in the dust, or to read. Natu¬ 
rally they make a species of “ mud pie.” I wonder 
if anywhere in the known world “ mud pie-making ” 
is not a game with children. But the ‘’mud pies 
Indian children make take the form of graves—so I 
discovered, when I remarked on the small hillocks 
of dust they had been industriously piling up and 
decorating with flowers and leaves, after the fashion 
in which their elders ornament the tombs of their 
relations. A solemn sort of amusement this, but 
quite in accordance with their natures, and most 
gravely conducted. 

School-life commences for boys at about five or 
six years of age. They are sent to school, or in some 
instances have a master at home, who teaches them 
with two or three neighbours’ children, thus making 
up a class of eight to ten scholars. They sit 
generally in the large porch, or entrance of the 
house, on a raised platform ; and as you enter you 
see the master sitting, stick in hand, at one end, 
and the boys at the other, in a row, bending over 
their books, and swaying their bodies backwards 
and forwards as they read. The characters of the 
alphabet are not learned as in Europe by being 
pointed out in a book, and having their names 
pronounced aloud ; but the scholars first write them 
with their fingers or sticks on the ground in the 


dust or sand ; when more advanced they write on 
wooden slates called takJitis^ and with reeds and 
Indian ink, or (if Hindoos) with chalk. 

Indian children are generally very clever in 
arithmetic, saying their tables up to an extraordi¬ 
nary number; but they cannot endure being 
severely exercised in them very well. Ordinary 
slates are now used for sums ; formerly palm-leaves 
and green plantain-leaves were given to the scholars 
to write on, and a reed, or iron stylus, to write with. 

Hindoo schools are of two kinds, called tols 
and patha-salas. The latter arc vernacular 
schools for elementary education and for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic—and are conducted by a 
village schoolmaster, as already described ; the 
former are of a higher class, in which the course 
of grammar occupies from seven to twelve years, 
law about ten, and logic from thirteen to twenty- 
two years. The two kinds of schools are in no way 
connected, pupils not passing from the inferior 
into the superior, as one might naturally suppose 
would be the case. Sometimes the girls are sent to 
an old woman, who beats a smattering of the Koran 
into their heads, and perhaps teaches them the Arabic 
alphabet. Happily this state of things is now 
being altered ; and each year greater facilities are 
offered to those ladies who, giving themselves up to 
the cause of enlightening Indian women and 
children, go out to India as zenana missionaries. 
At first they found their work very difficult ; now 
they obtain an entrance into the zenanas with little 
trouble, and teach the native ladies and children 
they find in them. Children in England can do a 
great deal to help these lady workers in the mission- 
field, and I am glad to say very many do take a 
great interest in India’s children, by sending out 
boxes full of presents for distribution ; and it is 
wonderful how much pleasure such offerings give 
to those for whom they are intended. 

Perhaps you will like to know what Indian 
children have for food, and when they take their 
meals. The hours vary according to the time of 
year, and the time that the schools are open. If 
from six to ten, the children get a piece of 
cold bread before going out in the morning to 
school, and return, if Hindoos, to a meal of dalp and 
chapatis^ the latter being thin cakes made of flour 
and water, with sometimes a little spice. If 
Mohammedans, they are given meat. Then they 
get another meal at about six in the evening. 
Between whiles they eat a good deal of fruit, and 
are quite as fond of sweets as any English 
child. 

The Mohammedans take their meals together, 

*A sort of pea, called in England pigeon-pea; it is boiled and eaten 
with rice. 
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father and mother and children all sitting around 
the tablecloth, which, by the way, they spread 
not on a table but on the floor. In a Hindoo house, 
on the contrary, the father and sons have their 
meals alone, waited on by the mother and sisters, 
who afterwards take their food anyhow, partaking 
of whatever scraps are left, as they are looked on 
as quite inferior to the male members of the 
family. 

Some people who know little of India have an 
idea that the natives are by no means a clean race. 
This is quite a mistake, for they wash much more 
frequently, as a rule, than do people of other 
nations. Both Mohammedans and Hindoos wash 
not only before and after meals, which of course is 
absolutely necessary, as they eat with their fingers, 
but also at various other times in the day. My old 
bearer, Seethal by name, seemed to be always 
washing at every leisure moment, when he was not 
indulging in the peaceful charms of his “ bubble 
bubble,’' or pipe. 

You probably know that m India early marriages 
are the custom. Among the Sudras, boys are 
frequently married at the age of five or six ; but the 
Brahmins delay the celebration of marriage until the 
boy, by the ceremony of the investiture of the cord— 
ihzpaita, as it is called—has become a member of 
the sacred caste, that very important ceremony in 
the life of a Brahmin youth taking place when he 
is about nine years old. Often with Brahmins 
marriage is put off until the age of fifteen or six¬ 
teen ; but then the wife must not exceed the age of 
four or five. The ceremonies connected with the 
celebration of a marriage are very numerous; the 
rites occupy a long time, and not only are vast 
sums expended on such occasions, but much pomp 
is usually observed in the case of wealthy families. 


THE LITTLE 

S CH weather as this,” sighed a little 
brown chick, 

“Will soon drive us all to de- 

Let me go where I will, the sun 
blazes still; 

I can’t get a breath of fresh air! ” 

“ Why not try a swim ? ” said a bright little duck, 
Who paddled about at her leisure. 

“ ’Tis really so nice, the water’s like ice : 

Just try, it will give you such pleasure.” 

“What say you? afraid you will drown? what a 
thought! 


All married women in India wear on their necks 
a small ornament of gold called takly^ which is a 
sign that they are married; this ornament is 
removed when they become widows with great form. 
The nose ring, or miit^ is also put in on marriage, 
and this is likewise removed if the child-wife be¬ 
come a widow. 

These infant marriages are the source of much 
misery in India ; and an agitation is now going on 
to endeavour if possible to put a stop to them, by a 
restriction on the age for marriage. The lives 
child-widows lead are most miserable. Very often 
they have never even seen the faces of the husbands 
they are compelled to mourn for; they have to 
abstain from all, even the most innocent pleasure^ 
eat the very coarsest food, wear the coarsest cloth 
for clothes, and be deprived of all their ornaments, 
as no widows are allowed to wear any jewels. 

It is to be hoped that in time Government will 
do something to lighten their troubles. Many bad 
practices, such as suttee —that is, widows burning 
themselves on their husbands’ funeral pyres — have 
been put down, and infant marriages may too, let 
us hope, for they cause an immense amount of 
grief and misery both to girls and boys, but more 
particularly to the former. 

As light, by the aid of the zenana missionaries 
and of Christian civilisation, breaks in on Indian 
women, and gradually spreads amongst them, we 
may hope to see these heathen customs—the out¬ 
come of superstition and caste — gradually dying 
away ; and then, no longer bowed down by cares 
and by the weighty business of life at an age when 
play and amusement ought to be their portions, we 
may see, too, the little ones of India becoming 
more like the happy merry children of other 
countries. Eliot James. 


BROWN CHICK. 

I never was timid like you. 

So just tell me why, when you’re older than I, 
You should tremble and shake as you do ?” 

The chicken thus urged, made a sudden re¬ 
solve 

To venture herself in the water. 

So in like a dunce; she tumbled at once ; 

But, ah ! her experience taught her 

She’d better have stayed on the meadow so 
sweet, 

And left Mrs. Duck to her pleasujfH^^^^^ 
For chickens were never intended to swim. 

But to walk on the land at their leisure. 

D. B. McKean. 
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CLAIMED AT LAST; 

OR, THE LITTLE SEA-WAIF. 


CHAPTER VI.—IN THE PICTURE-GALLERY. 

’T you like 
to stop and look 
at all the pic¬ 
tures said Miss 
Mary Maude to 
her young guest, 
one drenching wet 
[ay, when the 
rounds lay sod- 
en with rain, 
diich still poured 
nd poured, and 
the sea was lifting 
its mighty 
j, roaring and 
ig as for that 
it had not, the bar 
moaning as on 
that terrible night, when Waifie drifted in to her 
new friends. It was the last day of her visit at 
the Castle; the two little girls were wandering 
aimlessly about after dinner, “tired, in summer¬ 
time, of indoor amusement; ” they were mounting 
the stairs, when this happy thought struck the 
young hostess, if we may style her so. 

“Yes,” said Waifie, “I never saw so many 
different faces together—picture-faces, I mean.” 

“ Yes, faces of people dead and gone. I wonder 
whether I shall hang here some day; I hope I shall. 
See, here is grandpapa”—and the little lady paused 
before the portrait of a fine, handsome man, very 
unlike the Mr. Collard of to-day, with his worn, 
weary face, iron-grey, faded eyes, and white hair. 
“ One wouldn’t think ’twas he,” observed his grand¬ 
daughter, to which Waifie merely replied, “No,” 
and wondered at the change, with a child’s vague 
wonder. 

“ Who is this ? ” she asked, wandering away, 
presently, to that of a fair, beautiful young lady, 
with violet eyes, somehow strangely familiar to 
her. 

“ Oh ! that is Cousin George’s wife ; see, here 
he is himself; he was a soldier, and going out to 
Barbadoes, I think, after quarrelling with grand¬ 
papa, when they were both drowned at sea,” said 
the talkative Miss Mary Maude, lowering her voice, 
however, mysteriously, the while. “That’s what 
made grandpapa so grey and old. You see. Cousin 
George was an orphan, and he brought him up as 
his own son with my father ; only they quarrelled, 


something about marrying and money, I think; 
and that night, when the ship went down, grand¬ 
papa saw him peering in at one of the windows, 
which open out over the balcony, his hair all 
dripping and tangled.” Waifie shuddered, looking 
up at the young couple hanging side by side, the 
handsome, dark-eyed soldier, and she his bride, witli 
those haunting eyes—shuddered as she thought of 
the shadowy face peering into the old home. 

“ Did he, for truth ? ” she asked, with bated 
breath. 

“ Mrs. Rogers, the housekeeper, says, no, it was 
Daft Dan—you’ll know Daft Dan ; he is an idiot, 
who prowls about anywhere, especially in a storm ; 
but grandpapa says, no, ’twas his nephew George— 
and it has broken his heart.” It was a sad story; it 
seemed to the imaginative Waifie that the sweet 
blue eyes of George Collard’s young wife, glancing 
down from the canvas, filled with tears at the recital. 

“ Look, my father hangs there, and my mother 
beside him ; I’m like my father, so grandfather 
says, and Oliver like mamma.” So chatted the 
little girl, who had lost both parents at too early an 
age to miss or grieve for them. 

The staircase was dusky with shadows on this 
dull, wet day, with no glories slanting down from 
the coloured windows at the top ; glimpses of 
sodden landscape and leaden sky greeted them 
from the other windows, as they lingered and 
talked on the large, lobby-like landings, two little, 
loitering mites amid the larger surroundings. 

“ Well, picture-gazing.? ” A figure emerged from 
the dimness of one of these landings, and thus 
accosted them. It was Mr. Collard, with his gold¬ 
headed stick. 

“Yes, grandfather; I am showing them to Waifie,” 
said his granddaughter. 

“ Waifie—Waifie—that’s not your name, child .?” 
The gold head of the stick touched the small girl’s 
cheek. 

“No, sir ; my name is Anne,” was the response. 

“ Ah ! yes,” and those upturned, speedwell eyes 
sent his own aged ones wandering away to those 
other blue eyes, whose light had gone out beneath 
the waves. 

“ Little Anne, come with me.” He led the child, 
with no ungentle hand, to the portrait, leaning on 
his stick the while. Why did he muse and linger, 
his hand wandering caressingly over the head of 
the stranger girl, as he held her by him, in front 
of those two whose death had marred his life ? 
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“ No, no, it can’t be ; the sea swallowed them 
both up,” lie murmured, and, putting her from him, 
walked away down the stairs. 

“ I’m frightened,” whispered Waifie to her friend, 
as the library door below closed upon the aged man. 

‘‘ What does he mean ? ” 

But Miss Mary Maude laughed lightly. 

‘‘ I never try to find out what grandfather means ; 
he’s full of fancies. Come, I am sure it must be 
tea-time ; if you have had enough of the pictures, 
we will go and see.” 

Yes,” said Waifie, turning away from the spell 
of those deep blue eyes ; and away they went to 
their own corridor and their own apartment. 

The two little girls crept away in the gloaming, 
to have a look at the sea, going out on the covered 
balcony eastward, where a mist of salt spray came 
drifting in again and again, and the seething waste 
of troubled water lay full before them. 

“ Hark to the bar ! but it doesn’t tell of wreck 
to-night,” said the little, storm-accustomed dweller 
in the Castle, as they ensconced themselves in 
a sheltered nest of a seat; you see, it all depends 
on which way the wind is blowing ; if direct for the ! 
bar, then ships are likely to be tossed on to it,” so 
she explained what the fishermen talked of so 
mysteriously. 

“ Which window was it he peered through ? ” asked 
Waifie, shivering and shrinking, as the wind and 
salt spray rioted over her, and glancing here and ' 
there at the deepening shadows. Three windows | 
looked out on the balcony. 

“The first one is where grandfather saw it — 
that’s the study. But Mrs. Rogers saw it here, at 
this one—that was his bedroom.” 

“ But she thought it was Daft Dan?” questioned 
poor shivering Waifie. 

“ Yes, she thought so. Hush ! ” 

The aged master of the Castle stepped out 
through the window through which the girls had 
come on to the balcony, and began a promenade up 
and down, leaning on his gold-headed stick. 

It was a weird place, with the deepening 
shadows falling. He, that white-headed old man, 
toiling to and fro in his weary unrest and bitter 
self-reproach, groaned in his dreary sorrow, because 
of that quarrel, that sundering, for which there 
could be no setting right, no joining together, for 
the sea, as it were, had swept between, and the 
rift became a gulf through all time. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE THREAT FULFILLED. 

WO days later, the sea lay as in a happy 
dream, golden and luminous, v/ith intensely 
blue depths, as Will and Nep went hurrying along 
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the sands; but, when the girls came in sight, they 
would return, and mount up with them over the cliffs 
to the projecting Rib. Ah ! there was Oliver Collard 
with Lion strolling towards him, and Will felt a hot 
flush mount to his forehead. He had not met him 
since that evening, not so long ago ; and, somehow, 
his fast-throbbing heart told him that now would 
come the tug of war—that each with his dog would 
defy the other. 

“ Ha ! well met; now I intend to try the mettle 
of your dog,” was young Collard’s greeting. 

“ And suppose I don’t intend him to be so 
tried?” said Will, taking hold of Nep’s collan 
and holding him in check, as Lion came up panting. 

“ And who cares for your intentions ? ” 

“ Perhaps you before the game is over,” Will 
told him. 

“Very good, as you put it; but that has nothing 
to do with our dogs. I intend to have some fun 
with yours, if only to take the pride out of you — 
not that the dog is yours any more than he is mine.” 

“ Phew ! it’s a matter of ‘ Love me love my 
dog ; ’ if we shelter the child, we stand by her 
dog,” replied Will, with a sort of careless sneer, 
which stung the overbearing young blusterer. 

“ Stand by him; I don’t care whom you stand by, 
but 1 mean to make the brutes fight — so there. 
At him. Lion !” Thus set on, the dog made a 
bound forward, then held back, not understanding 
the detaining hand of Will still on Nep’s collar. 
Both dogs growled. 

“ A fight with them means a battle between us 
two,” asserted Will, his eyes flashing, his head 
thrown back in high disdain. 

“ So—ho ! you young turkey-cock out of your 
own father’s yard, do you threaten ? Battle or no 
battle, the dogs shall fight. At him. Lion, at him ! ” 
He thrust the dog forward, pointing at Nep, 
struggling himself free from Will’s grasp. 

The boy let him go, and the two brutes sprang 
the one at the other with canine fury. Oliver’s 
dark cheek flushed as Will tossed off his jacket, 
watching a moment, to see which of the dogs 
would be master. 

“ Call your dog off, I say,” he shouted, as poor 
Nep was certainly faring the worst; for blood was 
streaming from his side, though he snapped and 
bit right and left with might and main. 

“Not I--I said they should fight, and I have 
kept my word,” replied the other derisively. 

“ And I’ll keep mine—so here goes ; ” so saying. 
Will gave him a back-handed blow, which made 
his lip bleed to begin with. Then the two closed, 
the one with the other ; as the dogs closed and 
fought, so did ' they, while the golden sunlight 
around seemed to silently reproach them with its 
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peaceful loveliness. Nep’s supporter was the 
braver of the two—perchance because he had more 
of right on his side. He was punishing Oliver 
rather badly, but still the dark-faced boy held on, 
one eye closing, his mouth bleeding. 

And now two little flying figures came scudding 
along the sands, the one in black, the other in brown 
holland—two small, affrighted maidens, who had 
never seen such strife before ! Birdie made a dart 
at Will and clung to him, while Waifie unwisely 
sprang to the rescue of her dog. 

‘‘Nep! Nep ! ” she cried, in her momentary, 
childish madness, somehow springing between him 
and the infuriated Lion ; only for a moment, and 
then she lay at his feet, with Will battling over her, 
kicking, thrusting, dashing his straw hat again and 
again in the brute’s face. The wee, black-robed 
thing knew not of the battle going on over her; she 
swooned with terror the moment the dog’s teeth 
clutched her dress—he tore her down, and she lay 
there, while Nep eyed her, and fought the harder. 

‘‘ Call the brute off, I say,” roared Will to Oliver, 
as, streaming with perspiration, he managed to 
gather the child up ; “ our quarrel will keep, but in 
pity to the dogs let there be an end to this.” He 
laid her down—poor, little, loving mistress of so 
faithful a dog. A moment, and he was crouching 
by her side, licking her hands, and whining out his 
distress at the sight of her thus, though his own 
sides were bleeding. Birdie stood with her face to 
the cliffs, crying softly to herself. 

“Is the girl bitten?” Oliver, holding Lion by 
the collar, deigned to ask, as the child gave signs 
of consciousness, and feebly stroked Nep’s head. 

“No, I should say not,” Will told him; “but no 
thanks to you.” 

“ And if there were, you wouldn’t give them me.” 

“ No ; but I’d thank you to take yourself off” 

“ I’m going,” and away he went, he and Lion, 
mounting up and up athwart the zig-zag path, over 
the cliffs, to the direct road leading to the Castle. 

After that, the lads eyed each other in silence 
when they met, which was but seldom; while events 
shaped themselves out of events, so to speak, and 
the threads of their lives wove and interwove them¬ 
selves into a tangle. _ 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE OLD TOWER. 
HOEVER were Waifie’s friends was a 
great mystery to Mr. Preston. He and 
the Rev. William Layton sent advertise¬ 
ments to all the leading newspapers, 
telling briefly the child’s sad story, and where 
she was to be found. But nobody claimed 
her. The days drifted on into weeks and months, 
and no word or sign came in answer thereto. So, 



the farmer stroked her head more fondly every 
day, and decided in his own mind that she should 
be to him as his own little daughter! 

She and Birdie studied with Louie all the long 
mornings ; but in the afternoons and evenings 
they went pleasant walks together, their fancy often 
carrying them down to the shore. Their one terror, 
as Nep generally accompanied them, was the meet¬ 
ing with Oliver Collard and Lion ; but then, the 
lad seldom chose their haunts, or else they avoided 
his. There had been no other invitation for the 
orphan to the Castle, though Miss Mary Maude 
drove to the farm, sometimes, to inquire for her, 
in her grown-up, patronising way, and expressed the 
wish that Oliver and Will were friends again, so 
that she might take back her little friend with her 
But, as matters now stood, they were all best as 
they were—the farm-folk at the farm, and she and 
Oliver at the Castle. 

Along the shore, on the opposite side of the bay 
to that where stood the village with the projecting 
Rib beyond, was situated a ruinous tower, around 
which the waves beat at high tide, but at low 
water standing clear therefrom, gaunt and bare in 
its own desolateness. But one and all shunned 
the weird old place, because of the sighs and sobs 
said to resound there. No other than the echo of 
the wind and waves were these strange sounds; 
still they shunned it, all those fisher-folk. What it 
once had been in the days gone by no one knew ; 
perhaps a beacon-light had been hoisted therein, 
to shimmer athwart the bay, and warn vessels 
from the rocks of the Ril). Be that as it may, it 
was a lonely place, shunned by all at nightfall. 
And now to the thread of our tale again. 

Will Preston was down in the village one after¬ 
noon, when he espied a group of boys of about his 
own age, rude fisher-lads, tormenting a wretched 
cur of a dog, apparently intent on drowning the 
poor creature, but willing to do so, in their thought¬ 
less cruelty, in the most tardy way possible. It 
was touching to see the mite struggle free from 
the loosely-attached stone, and wade to land, as to 
safety and life, a forlorn, dripping morsel, with 
wistful eyes. Oliver Collard stood among them, 
or rather held himself aloof from the noisy rabble, 
after his haughty manner, enjoying the sport, and, 
by his very presence, in a way countenancing their 
proceedings. Will’s spirit was stirred within him 
at the sight, and a few bounds brought him into 
their midst. He flushed a little on seeing Oliver 
there ; he seemed obliged to quarrel with him about 
dogs, he thought to himself, as no doubt he would 
back the lads up to oppose his interference, and to 
continue their cruel sport, just for the sake of 
annoying him. Well, never mind, he could not 
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help it; he would not shrink from making his 
protest against such gross inhumanity. 

“ Well, I should like to know why you are 
tormenting the brute like that?” he asked, in 
boyish indignation. 

‘‘Oh, just for a bit of fun !” returned one he 
knew to be Fred King. 

“ Then the sooner the lark is over the better,” he 
rejoined. 

“ We shan’t hurry ! ” spoke another—Bill Long. 


the very Rib itself, where the waves, even at low 
water, beat against the cliff, and there was no 
sandy way, ever so narrow, to round it j one must 
fain climb the high promontory, or return by the 
selfsame path. He glanced back along the stretch 
of golden sands; his pursuers were advancing. 
He counted them as they came crowding on—grey, 
dark figures against the shining sand—ten, not 
numbering young Collard, who was pressing on 
with them, eager as were they. He could not 



STOOD WITH HER FACE TO THE CLIFFS” {p. 96). 


“No, not at bidding ! ” sneered Oliver, still 
in the background, leaning on a cane he carried. 

“ I dare any of the lot of you to touch the dog 
again,” asserted Will, as the little wet thing came 
and crouched at his feet, as if its brute instinct 
told it where to look for protection. 

“At him, lads, at him, and show him what we 
think of his big words ; he’s no end of a bully and 
a hectorer ! ” cried Oliver, knowing what influence 
for evil he had over the fisher-lads generally. 

“ That’s if you can,” quoth Will, catching up 
the cur and darting away, sweeping along over 
the glittering sands like a swiftly-fleeting shadow. 

Few were his equals in running, he knew. His 
heart leaped with wild exultation as he heard the 
whole gang in full cry at his heels, like a pack of 
clamouring hounds. On, on, on ; he was under 


climb the crumbling cliff; no, his eyes told him 
so as he scanned the height. No help for it could 
he see but to himself put an end to the little, hunted 
life—a merciful end. He drew a piece of string 
from his pocket, quick as thought, for they would 
soon be upon him—a noose, a large fragment of 
rock securely fastened to the innocent brute’s 
neck. The boy’s heart grew sick at the thought 
of thus giving it up to death, after rescuing and 
bearing it so far; but there was no other way of 
delivering it from their clutches—no, no way. 
Their shouts were about him. He tossed the dog 
into the seething waters of the Rib ; a little, im¬ 
ploring black head raised for a moment, and then 
those white, glittering, unfailing fingers held it 
down, and all was over. Was all over ? The 
sturdy rabble were about its destroyer, or its 
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saviour—which was it ? Will stood calmly defiant, 
with flushing cheeks and flashing eyes, as if daring 
them to touch him. 

A pretty fellow you, to take the dog away from 
us and kill him yourself!” said Fred King, the 
foremost of the band. 

‘‘ ’Twasn’t the killing I objected to, but the tor¬ 
menting,” returned valiant Will. 

“ Vou object !” scoffed Oliver, his dark face 
towering above them all. 

“ Yes, / object! ” was the cool rejoinder. 

Ho ! ho ! lads ; what’s good for the goose is 
good for the gander, as they say inland. Let’s see 
if he will object to a ducking as well as the dog!” 
suggested the one-day owner of the Castle. 

“ Ha ! ” cried Will, his brown eyes flashing 
defiance round upon them all; “ a pretty lot of 
cowards you are, to set on a fellow, ten to one, 
at his bidding,” and his lip curled with scorn as 
he nodded at him whom they looked up to as their 
leader. 

“ No, we ain’t cowards ; we can’t do that. Master 
Oliver,” objected Bill Long, knowing that they 
had some sort of rough code of laws. 

“ No; why don’t ye wait. Master Oliver ? We may 
find some’at more of a joke, and some’at as’ll 
tickle un more afore long,” observed Jem Godard, 
a small lad with sandy hair, winking knowingly. 

“Well, we’ll let the quarry run,” agreed Oliver, 
disdainfully. 

“ Catch me running from such a set as you ; and 
you may do your best or worst, now or at any 
other time,” spoke unshrinking Will. 

“Faugh! hear the braggart!” returned young 
Collard. “Come on, lads !” He turned and led 
the way, the party following him, leaving Will to 
saunter behind at his leisure, wondering what would 
be the next move in the game. 

CHAPTER IX.—TWO LITTLE CAPTIVES.* 

was a fine sunny evening; streaks of 
light and variable colours stretched 
athwart the waters of the bay, and the 
sky was intensely blue, save for a few 
clouds scudding and hurrying over, like white- 
robed spirits of the air, basking in the golden sheen 
of sunset. 

• A long, long way strolled Waifie and Birdie 
through the village, on and on to the right in the 
direction of the ruined tower, and the cliff opposite 
the Rib, on the other side of the bay. Not near 
the tower ; they knew the tales told of the uncanny 
place, and were not brave enough to venture near. 
Two little blue-eyed maidens, with flower-like 
faces, tripping along so daintily all by themselves: 


surely no harm could come to them ; no, surely 
not. Still, It was to a lonely part their feet were 
carrying them, and there behind them, as if dogging 
their steps, were three grey figures coming on, still 
coming on. 

Fred King, Bill Long, and Jem Godard—these 
were the three that came stealing along so swiftly 
and stealthily : now the poor little frightened things 
were in their grasp. Oh ! where was Nep—good, 
faithful Nep—who would have protected them.^ 
They could not scream, for Fred King’s hands 
were over Waifie’s mouth; Bill Long held Birdie 
in the same way, and Jem Godard was between 
the two, as aider and abettor, as if those two 
ruffianly lads were not enough to hurry the two 
poor tremblers along. 

“Now then,” said Bill Long to his companions, 
when they had secured their unresisting victims ; 
“ and once they are in the tower they may screech 
their throats sore, and not a soul’ll come nigh them.” 

The tower ! The little girls shivered, as if ’twere 
a frosty night; the tower of all places—the tower ! 
Their limbs tottered under them, but they could 
neither scream nor speak with those coarse, dirty 
hands almost smothering them. 

“ Master Oliver knows what he’s about; he’ll 
say our plan is best,” quoth Long, as they went 
forward. 

“Ay, he said, shut up Preston’s son hisself; 
shuttin’ up would be naught to him, but come to 
shut up these youngsters, and ’twill pester him 
finely,” agreed Godard ; while King, who deserved 
no such high-sounding name, laughed in approval. 

Two small, unyielding lambs of girls—the waves 
clamoured and called to them, tinged with blue, 
rose-colour, amber, and pale violet ; the wind 
rioted and whispered of a boisterous night coming 
on ; the clouds still scudded over, so like airy 
beings joying in the sunset; and now they were in 
the tower—the dreaded tower—like the Lady Jane 
Grey, the Lady Elizabeth, and, oh ! those many 
folk who were shut up in towers, and played their 
part in the history of long ago. 

“ There, ye may screech like two little owls all 
the night through; nobody ’ll heed ye,” so spoke 
Long, putting his prisoners from him. 

“ And tell your brother Will, next time ye see 
him, to keep his fingers out of our pie,” said King, 
loosening his hold of Birdie.* 

“Yes, when they see him,” observed Godard, 
with a wink ; and the two children, as they listened, 
were too terrified even to cry. 

“ Oh, don’t leave us here ! ” pleaded Waifie, in a 
piping, unnatural voice. 

But they took no heed ; the heavy door slammed 
together, and they were shut in the weird tower. 
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CHAPTER X.—DELIVERANCE. 

HE two ch^clren did not faint, or fall 
into a fit, but shivered a great deal, 
holding each other’s hands, and 
fancied themselves not Waifie and 
Birdie at all, but two other little 
maidens, very desolate, very cold, very far from 
all they loved and who loved them. 

“ Will! Will! ” cried Birdie, thinking of her 
strong, good brother, who knew nothing of what 
had befallen them ; while Waifie moaned, ‘‘Nep ! 
Nep ! ” because he was all left her of the friends of 
the dear old life, in this new life, so strange, so 
very strange and lonely. 

As their eyes became accustomed to the semi¬ 
darkness, they groped about till they found the 
door ; but, alas ! it required stronger hands than 
theirs to undo the heavy fastenings. They were 
shut in, and all the world shut out. Denser and 
more dense grew the twilight around them, and 
now—oh, listen!—those wild, unearthly voices 
were about them, hooting in at the aperture through 
which the faint light streamed, now circling around 
them, now dying away in a sob. The mites clung 
to each other in terror, now standing still, now 
groping around, if so be they might find another 
way of getting out besides by that heavy, barred 
door. 

They found some steps, and hand in hand 
mounted up them. These led to that one opening, 
through which that weird voice had come—that 
was all. 

They could see the sea foaming and seething 
in the evening gloaming—nothing more ; no sail, 
no heaving boat, no, nothing but the sea. They 
sat down on the lowest step of the stairs and 
cried bitterly ; it was well for them that their tears 
came, or they might have lost their senses at what 
followed. Plash, plash, plash, came a wave beating 
against the tower; another, and another—the tide 
was coming in. Soon their feet were in water, 
which seemed to have sapped through the walls. 

‘‘ Oh, Birdie, we shall be drowned ! ” wailed 
Waifie, as they discovered this new enemy, and 
both crept up the steps, and peered out again. 
Only the sea, the stormy sky, and that wild voice, 
circling round and round, and then dying away 
with a sob. 

Oh ! oh ! what was that ? The children .shrieked, 
and hid their faces on each other’s shoulders, as, 
clinging together, they stood on the top of the 
steps, and peeped out. A wild-looking head, with 
gleaming eyes, tangled, dripping hair falling around 
it, stared in at them, and mumbled something, 
they could not hear what, for that other voice was 
ringing through the place, which always resounded 


there of nights. Surely God, who pities His weak 
creatures, and especially little children, one of 
whom His Son became, was with them, and kept 
them from swooning, and falling down into the 
water steadily rising below, or they must have been 
drowned. 

“ Oh, Will! Will! ” sobbed Birdie, as Waifie 
held her, and she herself echoed the cry, praying 
from the depths of her womanly little heart. “ Oh ! 
Jesus, send Will, or Nep, or some one who will 
save us.” 

Oh, the terrible thunder which shook the tower ! 
the lightning which they saw, even with their eyes 
closed! And that face, would it come again ? The 
two little tremblers opened their eyes and glanced 
out. No, it was not there ; but some one was 
opening the door, and—oh, joy! Nep, good, fond, 
loving Nep, came bounding up the steps in the 
dark to them. Dear old dog, how he whined out 
his rapture at finding them ; but a dusky figure 
stood in the doorway-—a something, a boat, lay 
rocking outside. The water came swirling in with 
a rush. 

‘‘ Quick, little ladies, quick ! ” It was Daft Dan- 
Birdie knew him. She shrank from the poor 
idiot; but Nep would allow of no such childish 
hesitation when danger threatened ; he bore his 
mistress first to the kind-hearted, half-witted fellow 
in the boat; next Birdie : the boat was away, a 
few strokes, and Daft Dan had landed them—poor 
Daft Dan, whose face had terrified them so. He 
did not leave them then, but went with them a 
long walk through the storm, half carrying the 
exhausted children ; never leaving them till the 
farm gates were before them. 

Will and Mr. Preston were out seeking the two 
missing ones ; not, however, by the way of the 
tower was their search directed, but round by the 
Rib. 

Bfit Nep, with truer instinct, seemed to have 
divined the way they had taken, and, going in 
the opposite direction, tore to and fro before the 
old tower, as if his scent were at fault, while his 
canine heart told him they were near, in dire need 
of his help. Daft Dan, who gloried in being 
abroad in a storm, saw the animal; and, oh I 
children, let us not vaunt ourselves in our wisdom— 
this dumb dog, and one whose reason God for 
some wise purpose had clouded, did a noble work 
that night. 

“We did it to pleasure Master Oliver,” so the 
1 lads excused themselves for the cowardly deed 
they had done, when Mr. Preston went down to 
the village, and threatened them with the terrors of 
the law. 

“ Take care, then, how you pleasure him, or any 
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one else, at my expense again, or Til find out a 
remedy for such pleasuring which you’ll not like,’’ 
were the farmer’s parting words to them in return, 
and strode away up the zigzag path, the short 
cut to the Castle, to lay the matter before Mr. 
Collard. 

‘‘ League yourself with any such plot or plotters 
again,” said that gentleman to his grandson, 


the cowards very well knew,” returned the aged 
gentleman, tapping the floor with his gold-headed 
stick. 

“ They knew the girls were easier prey, and 
that ’twould cut Will to the quick to have them 
terrified,” returned Mr. Preston, soberly. 

“ Ay, cowards all! My hand, Preston, that this 
annoyance shall be the last from my grandson.” 



' BEHIND THEM . 


WERE THREE GREY FIGURES’’ [p. 98 ). 


bringing him face to face with Mr. Preston in the 
library, “and away you go to school. In the 
meantime, I shall speak to Mr. Jones about you. 
Brow-beaten by a farmer’s son, do you say! I’ll 
warrant that young Preston would scorn to employ 
any one to carry out a mean trick of any sort, or 
be either oppressor or aggressor, if he’s anything 
like what his father’s son ought to be, much more 
shut up two mites of girls by proxy.” 

“ I said shut up young Preston,” spoke Oliver. 

“ Easier said than done, eh, Preston ? And that 

{To be 


The old gentleman gave the farmer his hand 
in proud friendliness and dismissed him, tapping 
irritably on the floor with his stick, as he watched 
him go out. 

“ Master Oliver is having the Riot Act read to 
him in the library, that’s very certain,” James, the 
footman, announced to his fellow-servants soon 
after. 

The exact wording of that Act no one knew, 
but the lad was more with his tutor and less with 
the boys of the village from the time of its reading. 

€071 tinned.) 
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MORE ABOUT SOME OLD FRIENDS" (/>. loi). 
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MORE ABOUT SOME OLD FRIENDS. 


O ATS are quite as “ contrairy 
as Mrs. Gummidge, whose 
tearfulness is known to 
every reader of “ David Copper- 
field.” People talk about leading 
a “ cat-and-dog ” life, but then 
you sometimes read anecdotes 
about the extremely friendly relations existing 
between certain members of the feline and canine 
races. You are told that pussy is the mortal 
foe of birds, but I have heard of a cat being 
so fond of a canary that it actually seized it 
in its mouth to protect it from a strange puss that 
happened to enter the room. And it is not at all 
rare for a cat which has lost its kittens to nurse 
the young ones of other animals, such as squirrels, 
spaniels, hares, and to treat them in every respect 
as if they were her own children. And how comes 
it, too, that cats, who are by no means partial to 
water, are yet very fond of fish dinners? 

In short, friend pussy, like the rest of us, has 
her virtues and her vices, but we so seldom take 
note of the former that we are too apt to think 
that even her good qualities “lean to vice’s side.’^ 
The devotion, however, which she is capable of 
manifesting towards those who show her kindness 
is often as strong as that displayed by dogs, 
and it often excites similar affection towards her 
on the part of her owner. Dr. Robert Chambers 
tells us that Christian Ramsay, daughter of Allan 
Ramsay, the Scottish poet, besides keeping a 
great many of them at home, supported a 
large number of neighbouring cats by placing 
pieces of meat for them every night on the roof 
and stair of her house. She was, in fact, so en¬ 
thusiastically and blindly attached to the interests 
of pussy that she could not bear to hear a word of 
scandal or blame against them. On one occasion 
some of her young nephews determined upon 
having some fun at her expense, and told her a 
terrible tale about one of her cat acquaintances in 
the New Town of Edinburgh, which had bitten a 
gent-leman’s nose off Christian Ramsay took up 
the cudgels warmly on pussy’s behalf, and main¬ 
tained that the gentleman must have been the 
aggressor—for cats, poor creatures,” said she, 
“ are naturally harmless and inoffensive, though 
I’se warrant they ken when they’re ill-guided 
(abused) as well as other folk ! ” So Miss Ramsay 
concluded this particular cat had removed the 
gentleman’s nose in self-defence ! 

But let us be just to our friend of the fireside. 
Though her temper is uncertain and she shows her 


teeth without provocation, no animal displays the 
same amount of real playfulness. In this respect 
it has been well said that kittens are perhaps “ the 
most delightful of all young animals.” .Watch 
their innocent gambols ! They are content with 
any toy, and can make a toy of anything. Their 
genuine glee and elegant movements must have 
been remarked by every onlooker. Could artist 
desire a prettier or truer “study from life” than 
that which is drawn by Mdme. Henriette Ronner 
in our plate this month? Here is the old mother 
lying seated in her comfortable kennel home, while 
one of her younglings nestles at her side and 
plays with her two sisters, who are climbing the 
house as only cats can climb. Certainly pussy bears 
the palm for sportive humour—as long as it lasts. 

The question of mind ve7'sus instinct in animals 
has often been debated, but that they are gifted 
with the power of memory no one has ever yet 
ventured to deny. As an illustration of this take 
the following well-authenticated anecdote. A 
gentleman was in the habit of dining regularly at 
a restaurant in a town in Germany. This es¬ 
tablishment, of course, had its cat, and the gentle¬ 
man in due course made friends with pussy, who 
would sit by his side while he dined, and ultimately 
went so far as to share his meal. Circumstances 
required his absence from this town for several 
months, but when he returned he resumed his daily 
custom of dining at the restaurant before alluded 
to. He at once missed the cat, and asked where 
she was. The waiter informed him that she had 
disappeared with her sole surviving kitten, and was 
supposed to be in hiding in the roof of the house. 
The gentleman observed that he was sorry not to 
see his old favourite, but had not been long occu¬ 
pied with his dinner when the cat entered the room 
carrying her kitten, which she laid at his feet, 
exhibiting at the same time tokens of her joy at 
once more seeing him. Every one, moreover, is 
familiar with the number and enormity of the 
sins laid upon the lodging-house cat, whose tastes, 
according to its detractors, are truly omnivorous. 

Pussy’s unfortunatehabitof stealing and the inborn 
cruelty of some specimens of the race will account 
for much of the reproach and contempt that have 
been heaped upon her. That the whole cat family 
should be held responsible for the crimes of a few 
of its members is no doubt a misfortune, but well- 
behaved cats, like other folk, must be content to 
live down unjust calumnies, and leave the vindica¬ 
tion of their characters to time, which heals all 
wounds, feline as well as human. M, 
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DAVIE THE DAUNTLESS; OR, THE MAGIC BUGLE. 

A Fairy Story. By H.MiTLEY Richakds, Author of •' Prince Pimpernel; or, Kitty's Ad-oentures in Fairyland 

a?id the Regions Adjoining," 


CHAPTER I.—THE FLIGHT. 

GRAND old castle was Castle Grey, with 
massive walls crowned with battlements, 
and towers with loopholes for the archers, 
and a rocky precipice falling sheer down from 
the castle walls. And all around it were the wild 
mountains, covered now with peat and bog-moss, 
but clothed then with thick forests, where the 
red deer ranged, and 
the wolf and wild 
boar found a covert. 

For many a long 
year had the good 
BaronBoldheart hunt¬ 
ed in those woods, 
and in his day none 
had surpassed him in 
the use of the cross¬ 
bow and the boar- 
spear. But his time 
was past now. His 
hand was no longer 
firm, and his eye was 
growing dim; and, 
sad to say, there 
were turbulent and 
jealous spirits among 
his retainers, who 
looked with an evil 
eye upon the old 
man, and sought to set 
another in his place. 

So it came to pass 
that the people of the Barony rose in revolt against 
the good old lord, and he had to flee for his life 
—he and his two little grandchildren. For his 
wife was dead, and his only son, who might have 
protected him from danger, had fallen long since 
in battle, and Davie and Isabel, his two little grand¬ 
children, were all that were left. 

“Where are we going?^’ cried little Davie, and 
“Where are we going?” echoed little Isabel, as 
they trotted along by their grandfather’s side in the 
grey of the morning, with their hands laid trustfully 
in his. The old man answered at first only with a 
sigh. But at length he said— 

“ The time of tears has come, my babes, and 
already I hear the whisper of the West-wind calling.” 

“ Oh, grandfather ! you must not go away and 
leave us all alone,” cried little Isabel. 

“Alas ! my child, when the V/est-wind whispers 


from the Shadow-land it is not for the aged to say 
that they will not go.” 

“And shall I have to take care of Isabel when 
you are gone, grandfather?” asked little Davie. 

“ Yes, my brave boy,” answered the old Baron ; 
“ and may all good spirits help you in the task.” 

“ And they will, grandfather, will they not ? ” 
exclaimed the boy cheerfully; “and I am very 

strong, am I not ? I 
can throw a stone 
clear over the great 
yewbythe castle keep, 
and I can leap the 
stream down by the 
village, where the two 
rocks meet. Oh, I 
will take care of 
Isabel—never fear ! ” 
So they wandered 
on through the thick 
forest, while now and 
then a snake glided 
in the underwood, 
and now and again 
the bushes rustled as 
a wild beast pushed 
his way through the 
thicket. And when 
the evening came 
they laid them down 
beneath the shelter 
of a rock in an open 
glade, where the stars 
looked down upon them, and a nightingale sang 
from a neighbouring tree. 

But before they slept the old man took little 
Davie by the hand and said— 

“My dear little Davie, you have a brave heart, I 
know. I shall soon be called away, and you and 
your sister will be left alone. Perhaps even to¬ 
night the finger may beckon. Let me then give 
you this heirloom. It is a fairy gift, and has been 
handed down for many generations.” 

So saying he pulled from his bosom a silver 
bugle, and then added— 

“ You must treasure it and keep it bright, and 
when you arc old enough to blow a blast upon it, it 
will be a sure protection ; no evil thing can stand 
before it, and no good heart lack courage and 
determination when it sounds. Alas ! had I not 
been too old and breathless to make the bugle 
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speak these evils would, I know full well, never 
have come to us.” 

Then they lay clown and slept, and when the day 
dawned little Davie found that his grandfather had 
departed. The West-wind had whispered, the finger 
had beckoned, and the old man had passed into the 
Land of Shadows. 


CHAPTER II.—TPIE BUGLE’S FIRST BLAST. 

HE next day’s sun was setting and the 
shadows of oak 
and elm lay 
stretched like 
sleeping giants 
across the mossy carpet, 
when a woodcutter, return¬ 
ing from his work, espied 
two little wanderers. 

They wore the dress of 
gentlefolk, and one of them 
had a silver bugle slung 
across his shoulder. The 
little girl was crying bitterly, 
as they pushed their way 
through brambles and 
bracken, and even the boy? 
though he tried to be brave, 
could not keep back just one 
tear from glistening in his 
eye. 

Now Robin, the wood¬ 
cutter, was an honest and a 
kindly man, and he took 
compassion on the poor 
babes, and had them home 
to his hut in a very little 
while. They were hufigry, 
poor children, for they had 
eaten nothing all day, save 
the berries which they found 
wild in the woods. But the 
woodcutter’s wife soon mended that matter, and set 
bowls of bread and milk before them. 

When the good woman had heard their story 
she dressed them in rustic clothes for fear that 
their rich apparel should betray them, and for 
many a long day they played about in the woods, 
dressed like little country-children. 

One thing, however, little Davie begged that he 
might keep,-and that was the Fairy Bugle. He 
would try sometimes, when he was out in the forest 
with Isabel, to call forth a note, but he did not 
kicceed, for the time was not yet come. 

In this manner a whole year had passed away, 
and now Davie was growing to a sturdy boy, with 
as strong an arm and as good a courage as any 


boy of his age. Wherever he went he carried a 
stout oaken cudgel, which he had carved for him¬ 
self, and with it he once had brained a wild boar, 
which rushed upon him coming unawares upon its 
lair. And another time he had, with the same 
weapon, made a wolf turn tail; and many a time 
and oft had he cut in twain a poisonous reptile 
which crossed his path, so that the shepherd gave 
him the name of Davie the Dauntless—a name 
which always stuck to him to the end of his life. 


It was one day, about this time, that Davie and 
Isabel had wandered far into the forest in search 
of the crab-apples which the good wife used for 
making a wholesome and toothsome preserve. 
They had wandered farther than they knew, aixl 
when twilight came on they were yet a long way 
from the shepherd’s cot. The thick trees, too, 
made it darker than it would otherwise have been, 
and the wild beasts were even now beginning to 
rise from their slumbers and shake themselves 
before going forth in search of prey. 

They had just reached a piece of rough but 
open ground, when Isabel gave a cry of terror, 
and pointed to a thicket riglit ahead. There, sure 
enough, were glowing eyes—fifteen or twenty pairs 
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of them, and an ominous snarling was heard, 
which told only too plainly that they had been 
espied by a pack of hungry wolves. 

‘‘ Run, Isabel! run ! ” cried Davie, dragging 
her by the hand. And they sped towards a 
stunted tree, which stood alone in the midst of 
the open space. They were just in time. Davie 
dragged Isabel up among the crooked boughs, 
and at the same moment the wolves came up at 
a very sharp trot, and besieged them in their refuge. 


What was to be done now Davie could not 
tell. They were safe so long as they remained 
there, but the wolves might stay till morning, and 
poor little Isabel would be chilled to the bones 
with the cold autumn mist. At length, when he 
had tried all plans, and all had failed, he bethought 
himself of his bugle, and with the strength of 
desperation, he forced his breath into its silver 
throat. 

Clear and brave rang out the blast, while the 
echoes flew from hill to hill. Cheerily the notes 
rang out, and they seemed to fire Davie’s heart 
with a new courage, while even little Isabel lost 
her frightened look. And then, oh, wonderful! the 
whole pack of wolves turned tail, and then 
scampered as hard as they could go across the heath. 


So David and Isabel came down from the tree, 
and made their way home safe and sound ; and 
that is how Davie the Dauntless first learned the 
power of the Fairy Bugle. 


CH.APTER III.—WHERE IS ISABEL.? 

I ME passed and Isabel had grown to be a 
beautiful girl. But little she recked of that, 
for there were no flatterers in those sylvan solitudes ; 

the thrushes never told her in 
their songs that she was pretty, 
and the bees that hummed 
around her in the summer-time 
were all too busy with their 
task to notice her, while she 
herself was too full of her dairy 
work and simple household 
duties to give a thought to the 
matter. But one day there 
broke upon the solitude those 
by whom this beauty was not 
unnoticed. 

Davie and Isabel had gone 
with the woodman to a spot 
some distance from the cottage. 
Robin was felling a fine old oak, 
and Davie was lopping the 
branches from another which 
had been already felled. Isabel 
had wandered some way from 
them in search of wild flowers, 
certain of finding her way back 
by the sound of the axe-strokes, 
when an unaccustomed sound 
broke upon her ear. It was a 
huntsman’s halloo, and was 
followed by the trampling of 
horses; then the hunt broke 
from the covert close by. 

The foremost of the huntsmen had a boar-spear 
in his hand, and spying the maiden as she crouched 
among the flowers, he rode up and asked her 
whether she had seen the boar pass that way. She 
answered that she had not, and trusted they would 
then have ridden away. But one of the men, who 
had an evil face, came close beside her, and while 
she shrieked with terror he lifted her into the 
saddle, while the others looked on and laughed ; 
so they all rode away, bearing Isabel with 
them. 

Now Davie and Robin had heard the shouts 
of the huntsmen, but they were not concerned, for 
they did not know that Isabel had strayed away. 
So they worked peacefully until it was time to lay 
their tools aside, and take their midday meal. 
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“A HANDKERCHIEF FLUTTERED.” 


Then they looked up and down, but found to their 
horror that Isabel was nowhere to be seen. 

Next, Robin thought that she might have gone 
home, and proposed that he should run and see, 
while Davie continued the search. So he went, 
and Davie searched alone. For two long hours 
he looked about for his sister, calling her name as 
loudly as he could ; but all in vain, and then he 
sat down upon a fallen tree, feeling quite helpless. 

Suddenly, as he sat there, a thought flashed upon 
his mind. The silver bugle ! why had he not 
thought of it before ? Raising it to his lips he 
sent forth a ringing blast; and Davie’s heart 
grew high and hopeful within him as the 
echoes beat upon his ear. 

Oh, that wonderful bugle ! Davie blew 
another blast, and felt that he could face an 
army for his sister’s sake. And with this 
second blast all manner of dumb creatures 
gathered round. Little timid birds came 
fluttering from the trees and hopping in and 
out, and one sweet little fawn with large 
mournful eyes came and thrust his nose into 
Davie’s hand. For the little fawn had seen it 
all. He had watched the huntsmen with 
his great frightened eyes, and seen them 
crirry off poor Isabel, and had even heard 
them say where they were going, but never 
would he have grown bold enough to come 
and tell Davie all about it, had it not been for 
that wonderful blast from the bugle. 

But now he told him all; that is to say he 
told him as well as a poor dumb creature 
can. He bounded forward and looked back to 
see if Davie were following. And Davie did 


follow. He followed the little fawn through the 
bushes, and round the rocks, and over the heather, 
and under the trees, and up to the mountain, 
and down to the valley, and across the brook, and 
into the hollow, and at last out upon the open 
country with the woods behind him, and before him 
the well-known ridge, crowned by his grandfather’s 
castle. So he thanked the fawn, for he knew now 
whither it was that his sister had been carried 
captive. 

The moon was up when Davie reached the 
castle, and the stars were blinking between the 
clouds. The towers looked down solemnly from 
their lofty rock, and at sight of them all the past 
came flooding back, and Davie’s heart burned 
within him as he thought upon the wrongs which 
are wrought by the mighty of the earth. 

Then he winded his bugle, and lo ! a handker¬ 
chief fluttered from a narrow loop in the wall, and 
a voice cried— 

“ Oh, Davie, dear Davie, I am here. They have 
shut me in this lonely cell.” 

“ Keep a brave heart to-night,” cried Davie, 
“ and to morrow you shall be free.” 

The usurper and his boon companions were 
drinking in the hall, and they heard the blast of the 
silver bugle. But as they listened they grew pale, 
and whispered that the old Baron Boldheart had 
come back from the Shadow-land. 

As for Davie, he hastened down the hillside to 
the village, and told his story, and begged the 
villagers to come and free his sister. But they 
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were cowed with long oppression, and shook their 
heads. “Nay, nay,’^ they answered “the lord of 
the castle is a powerful and evil man.” Then they 
wept, and longed for the good old days of Baron 
Boldheart. 

So Davie gave it up for that night, but as he laid 
his head to sleep in the hostelry he whispered to 
himself, “ To-morrow we will try the silver bugle.” 


CHAPTER IV.—HOME AGAIN. 

a AVIE the Dauntless was up with the dawn, 
and when the labourers came out, creeping 
to their thankless toil, he called them 
together. 

“You have heard my wrongs,” he cried, “and I 
too have heard yours—a fourth of all your meal, 
and a fourth of all your garden-stuff, and a fourth 
of all the fish you catch, and tolls for the bridge, 
and tolls for the roads, and tolls for the mill, and 
insolence and contempt to boot. I have heard 
how your youths are forced to the wars, and your 
maidens despised, and exactions without number 
put upon you. How long, then, will you bear the 
yoke.^ Why do you not shake it from you once 
for all.?” 

But the young men pointed to the strong walls of 
the castle, and laughed bitterly, and the old men 
said these were wild and whirling words for a 
beardless youth, and turned to go away. 

Then Davie clapped the silver bugle to his lips, 
and once again the magic blast rang out. It wan¬ 


dered far down the valley, and startled the kine 
where they were feeding by the brook, and afar up 
. the mountain till the rocks sent back an echo ; 
and it beat against the castle walls, and made 
Isabel’s heart leap within her. And all the villagers, 
the old men and young, felt a strange fire quickening 
their pulses, and burning in their hearts. And 
they all cried “ Yes, yes, we will go with you.” 

Then they fetched their crossbows and their 
quarter-staves, and marched together against the 
castle with Davie at their head. And when he 
reached the castle walls, Davie once again winded 
the magic bugle. And the evil men within trembled, 
and scarcely found heart to fight. 

So the castle was taken, and Isabel was delivered, 
and the usurper was put down. 

Then Davie, youth as he was, gathered wise 
counsellors about him, and he took the burdens 
from the people’s shoulders, and freed the country 
of robbers, and gave a reward for the slaughter of 
evil beasts, and made men’s lives secure and happy, 
and gathered round him a loyal people. 

As soon as he was reinstated in his castle, Davie 
begged the old woodman and his wife to come and 
live there, but they would not; for they loved 
their quiet country life too well. So they lived in 
their little cottage to a green old age. But the 
name which Robin the woodman had given to the 
baron clave to him all his life, and to the last 
he was known as “ Davie the Dauntless.” Thus all 
ended happily, as it must ever do for those who 
have a clear conscience and a courageous heart. 


THE STOLEN TRIP. 

By Mrs. Herbert Martin, Author of Roses from Thornsf “ The Cuckoo in the Robin's Nest," etc. 


HEM b’ys of the captain’s be the worst 
b’ys in the county ! ” This sentiment, 
uttered in an irritable mood by old 
Saunders of Sherehaven, a little 
fishing village in Devonshire, pretty 
accurately expressed a general feeling when the 
“ captain’s” four boys were all home for the holidays. 

They were “ pickles ”: at least, Max and Jack and 
Harry were ; little Will, who was delicate and 
petted, and a little peevish, and who had pretty fair 
hair and a pale face, generally escaped the censure, 
though, to say the truth, he struggled to imitate his 
elder brothers in all their pranks. 

They had no mother; their father, who managed 
some property for a relation of his, and who was a 
busy man, left them a great deal to themselves, 
and understood very little about them. He made 
them obey him when he chose, and was severe on 


mean and cowardly faults—which, indeed, the boys 
themselves generally avoided—but he believed in 
their roughing it, and looking after themselves. 

So they ran wild in the holidays, and worried 
the village, and especially old Saunders, whose 
cottage on the cliff was a favourite resort of theirs. 
He took the Halliday boys out with him gene¬ 
rally, after staunchly declaring he never would 
again, taught them to handle the boat, and'was al¬ 
ways amiable in his gruff way, when the Sally was 
dancing over the glassy green waters of the spark¬ 
ling sea. He really loved them, I know, and 
missed them when their bright, saucy faces were 
absent, and he could not hear their loud, merry, 
bold voices shouting to each other and to him as 
they came scrambling up the cliff path : “Now, 
old Saunders, turn out ! We want a sail. Father 
says we may go, and you’ve got to take us.” 
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Sherehaven was a quiet, half-asleep, pretty little 
village, nestling in a cleft between a chalk cliff on 
one side and a red sandstone on the other. Besides 
the Vicarage, there was only one gentleman’s 
house —Captain Halliday’s ; this had a good-sized 
but neglected garden, an orchard, and a few fields, 
which the captain farmed. 

Sherehaven people were kindly, lazy, untidy 
folk. There were only two fishing-boats besides 
the Sally that ever went out, and a few heavy tubs 
that were used for throwing out lobster-pots. The 
fishermen sold a good many lobsters at the nearest 
seaside town. It was the beginning of August and 
sultry weather,’rather threatening of thunderstorms— 
lazy weather the sleepy people of the village seemed 
to find it; but nothing diminished the restless ardour 
and unwearied energy of the Halliday boys, who ran 
and shouted and wrestled, and tumbled about as if it 
were winter. It was breakfast-time, and while the 
captain read his letters and ate his mutton chop 
the four boys chattered and squabbled, and took 
porridge to their hearts’ content. The captain, a 
sun-burnt,grey-haired, resolute-looking elderly man 
did not often talk to them, but this morning he 
looked up from a letter, and said, “Your Uncle 
Phil has got to England. He landed at Plymouth 
yesterday.” The four loud young voices all cried 
out at once :— 

“ Oh, how jolly ! is he coming here 

The young sailor. Uncle Phil, their mother’s 
youngest brother, in his ways almost as boyish as 
they were, was a prime favourite. A visit from 
him was a glorious thing. 

“ No,” said Captain Halliday, shaking his head ; 
“ he can’t leave Plymouth. He’s only there for 
three weeks. He wants me to take you all over 
there for a visit.” 

“ Oh, father ! And will you 1 Can we go ? ” 

Again the head was resolutely shaken. “ I can’t, 
my lads. I’ve got to go on Monday to Dawlish to 
meet my Cousin Murray on business. I shall be 
there some days ; perhaps a week. And after that 
Pm busy. It’s impossible, but I’m sorry. Perhaps 
I may run over for a day before he leaves.” 

“ Then, shan’t we see him ? ” All the four faces 
were dismal now. 

“I’m afraid not this time. He’ll be over at Christ¬ 
mas, and come here.” 

“ Christmas ! That’s no fun—no boating*, no 
riding, no anything.” 

“ I can’t help it. You must put up with disap¬ 
pointments. Besides, lads, your reports were none 
so good this term to deserve extra treats.” 

The captain was sorry for the boys’ disappoint¬ 
ment, but he did not show it ; though he was per¬ 
haps a little mistaken in this last allusion to the 
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reports. The boys were sore already, and this 
remark, which seemed unsympathetic and^unkind, 
made them hard. 

And now they sulked during the rest of break¬ 
fast-time, and afterwards drew together to grumble 
and rebel. 

“ It’s a great shame !” said Max vigorously. 

“A great bore ! ” sighed Harry and Jack ; and 
Will whined. 

“ Can’t we manage it somehow, after all ” added 
Max, the ringleader of all plots. 

“ Plow ?” cried the others. 

“ Got any money ? ” 

All three heads were shaken mournfully together. 

“ Only in that old bank, which we can’t touch. 
Else we might have paid our own railway fares. 

We could have walked to-” (the nearest 

station, five miles off). 

“ Let’s get old Saunders to take us in the Sally 
cried Jack. The others hailed the idea rapturously. 

“ Shall we ask father } ” 

“ No ; he’s cross ; he wouldn’t let us. We’ll go 
on Monday after he’s off.” 

“ He will be very angry,” Jack said, half timidly; 
and Will looked alarmed. 

“ Of course he will,” Max returned recklessly, 
his wildest and most rebellious mood uppermost ; 
“ but who cares for a caning? ” 

“ I do,” whined poor little Will. Max was always 
kind to Will; he put his arm round his shoulder. 

“ Oh, he never canes you, Willy. We’ll have an 
extra dose ; it’s worth it. Think of Uncle Phil 
at Plymouth ; and he asked us.” 

So no sooner was Captain Halliday off on 
Monday morning than the four conspirators rushed 
off to old Saunders. To their dismay, the perverse 
old man was laid up, in this glorious August 
weather, with rheumatism. So they knew well 
enough what his answer would be when they asked 
him boldly to take them to Plymouth in the Sally. 
He gave them an indignant refusal, wondering 
what “ they b’ys would be asking next! ” 

“Well, let us take the Sally ourselves. You 
know Jack and I can manage her,” was Master 
Max’s next cool request. This roused old Saunders 
into greater ire ; he scolded them all round, and 
ordered them off that very moment. They went 
away whispering, and it was then that he pro¬ 
nounced the verdict on them I have spoken of. 

In the .grey early morning of the following day 
four figures cautiously stole down to the sleeping 
beach, each laden with goods and chattels, and 
only speaking in whispers. The four guilty con¬ 
spirators had agreed to board the Sally, and steal 
off with her. They had proposed to leave Will at 
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The sea was as calm as a lake ; an almost oily sur¬ 
face lay under the keel of the little boat as it glided 
away from the pier. 

“There’s no wind; we’ll have to row,” said 
Captain Max, and two boys seized an oar. Max 
was at the helm ; Will sat and did nothing. The 
approaching sunrise reddened the coast behind 
the chalk headland. The boys looked up at old 
Saunders’ cottage on the cliff. To their slight 
dismay, they saw the familiar figure of the old 
man standing there watching them; they had 
thought him in bed. 

Old Saunders in a moment recognised his boat, 
and saw what had been done. He was very angry 
for a while, and stormed and raved at them ; then, 
as he quieted down and watched the brown sail 
hoist, he reflected that they knew how to manage 
well enough, that the sea was as calm as a pond, 
and that Captain Halliday would have to pay for 
the use of his boat. 

So he hobbled in back to his cottage. To say 
the truth, he had got up to look at the weather, 
with some ideas of indulging the boys. Meanwhile, 
the boat had met a light breeze as the sun rose. 
Captain Max gave his orders in a sailor-like man¬ 
ner. “ Go ahead, lads ! ” “ Up with the mainsail ! ” 
“ Keep away ! ” “ Shift the foresail! ” 

The breeze freshened, the brown sail creaked 
and puffed, the Sally sprang forward over the little 
dancing waves. All guilty thoughts were put away, 
and the boys sang and whistled in the 
joy of their stolen voyage. If the wind 
kept as it was they thought to be at 
Plymouth by evening. Uncle Phil 
would forgive them, and let them stop; 
all would go right. 

Meanwhile, towards afternoon the 
day suddenly changed. Old Saunders, 
who was watching the sky with 
secret anxiety, foresaw the coming 
storm. About twelve the blue 
sky was more than half ob¬ 
scured by clouds ; an 
ominous bank of indigo 
was slowly and ma¬ 
jestically rising 
in the east; 
the wind 
rose and 
shifted. 


home, but it was so impossible to silence his 
clamours that they consented to bring him. They 
provisioned themselves with bread, cheese, a little 
meat, and some bottles of water and ginger beer. 
They felt very guilty, and their hearts beat fast as 
they jumped on board the Sally off the little stone 
pier to which she was fastened, but they had 
unbounded confidence in their own nautical skill. 
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There’ll be a storm,” said old Saunders uneasily 
to himself. If it’s squally and catches them b’ys 
out at sea, I don’t like to think what may happen. 
And the captain out o’ reach ! ” 

About three the thunder began to mutter, and a 
shrill and moaning wind accompanied it. The sea 
looked dark and livid, the indigo bank of cloud 
had risen high, and every patch of blue was gone; 
great drops plashed on the old man’s sou’-wester 
as he stood on the cliff with an aching heart 
and watched the rising storm, which grew fiercer 
and fiercer. Then it passed over, and left the sky 
blue again, but the sea lashed into tumult, and 
the earth shone with the violent rain. 

“ Oh, that the lads may be safe ! ” moaned the 
solitary old man; “ but if they be gone and drownded 
like my poor boy. I’ll lay my old head in the 
grave. ’Twould kill the captain!” In the bright 
evening the old man saw the sail of a fishing- 
boat round the headland. He took up his telescope 
in his trembling hand, and looked out in a 
sudden hope. No! He dropped it in despair; 
the Sallys sail was brown, this was white. It was 
not a Sherehaven fishing-boat, but a Plymouth 
yacht. He groaned aloud. The white-sailed yacht 
was making for Sherehaven. 

She got nearer, and as he gazed it seemed to 
him as if one of the figures in her were waving 
something. He raised the glass again and looked. 
He was almost sure he recognised the boy’s figure. 
Surely, surely—he hardly dared to hope—but surely 
it looked like Max ! The yacht was making for 
the little pier. He could not wait, but grasping a 
boat-hook, he hobbled down, and was at the pier as 
the yacht hauled in. He sobbed out a half-angry, 
half-rejoicing welcome when he saw who the crew 
were. 

Yes, there they were—pale, subdued. Will was 
carried out half fainting— 

Saunders took him ten¬ 
derly, and clasped him 
to his rough Jersey. 

Max followed, looking 
strangely unlike his 
bold saucy self; 

Harry was cry¬ 
ing, Jack hang¬ 
ing his head. 

The owner 


of all, grew 
up to be 
good men 
and true. 


of the yacht, a Plymouth gentleman, hastily told 
the story of the disaster. 

“ I believe these boys made off with your 
boat. They paid dearly for their freak, I can 
tell you. The boat was upset—is quite a 
wreck. I picked them up ; most fortunately 
they were clinging to the oars. I must say this 
young ‘pickle’ here”—patting Max on the 
shoulder—“behaved most pluckily; he saved 
the little one. Take them home; I can’t 
stop. Here’s my card for their father. I 
hear the young rascals were going to Ply¬ 
mouth. I know their uncle, Philip Murray.” 

Max looked up bravely, but not de¬ 
fiantly. “ Thank you, sir, for saving our 
lives. Saunders, I’m very sorry. We’ve 
got ten pounds each in the bank ; you 
shall have a new boat. We oughtn’t to 
have gone.” 

It was a lesson to the boys for life. 

Somehow, when Captain Plalliday came 
home and heard it all from his boy’s 
own honest lips, when he found his 
youngest ill in bed, the three others 
frankly penitent, and offering to take 
any punishment he chose, he could 
not punish them; he could do 
nothing but thank God that he 
had his four boys still round him, 
and had not been left desolate. 

Saunders had his new boat, 
and the boys had to give up their 
coveted pony ; but they did not 
forget the storm at sea, 
and, in spite 
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A DIALOGUE IN LOW LIFE. 


SHE. 





H, here you come with empty hand, 
Though gone for half the night, 
While hungry babies round me stand 
Without a single bite. 


The crackers went for baby-food— 
There’s not a crumb for me. 

The bread is locked within a box 
That’s harder than a stone ; 



“ ^ I RATHER THINK SHE’S SHAMMING, TOO, 

I WATCHED HER NIGH AN HOUR”’ (A III). 


Were there no bins of grain around ? 

No cupboard doors ajar? 

N o cheese or crackers to be found ? 
A worthless mouse you are ! ” 

HE. 

‘‘ The servants ate the piece of cheese 
The mistress left at tea; 


I broke a tooth before I let 
The tiresome thing alone. 

The cupboard’s buttoned at the top 
And bolted down below. 

There’s nothing open but the trap. 
Wherever I may go. 
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A Dialogue in Low Life. 


The dish is empty of the beans. 

And still afraid to make a raid 

There’s nothing there to steal; 

Because the cat’s around ? 

The cat is sleeping on the 


bag 

If I could leave these babies 

That holds the barley meal. 

Without a mother’s care. 



“ ‘OH, HERE YOU COME WITH EMPTY HAND, 

THOUGH GONE FOR HALF THE NIGHT.’” {p. ITO.) 


I rather think she’s shamming, too, 

I watched her nigh an hour, 

And thought a false composure lay 
Upon her visage sour.” 

SHE. 

“ Are you a mouse, and know the house, 
From garret floor to ground, 


I’d get a sackful, never fear, 

And eat my supper there ! ” 

t 

HE. 

I am a mouse, a brave one too ; 

Another chance Til take : 

If I’m not back in half an hour 
You’ll know the cat’s awake. 

Palmer Cox. 
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“WHAT IS LITTLE NAN DREAMING ABOUT, 
WITH SUCH WONDERING WISTFUL EYES?” 


AUGUST 

is little Nan dreaming about 
With such wondering wistful 
eyes ? 

Is it a secret she’s puzzling out, 

In the light of the August skies ? 


DAYS. 

Whilst all around her in waves of gold, 
The field now in glory lies. 

“ Summer is going too fast,” quoth she, 
“ And the fairies will hide away, 









































Hobbies; and How to Make them Useful. 


And the blooming flowers that around I see 
Will wither, and droop, and decay ; 

So the honey-bee humming among the flowers 
Has whispered to me to-day. 

The nightingale sang the same song last 
night, 

Just as I was going to sleep; 

‘ Summer and 1 must take our flight, 

For the corn is ready to reap,' 

And the song sounded forth from the old oak- 
tree, 

So sad that it made me weep.” 


II3 


Softly, softly a gentle voice 
Murmured in little Nan’s ear, 

“ The orchards are laden with fruit, rejoice. 

For golden Autumn is near ; 

With rosy-cheeked apples and purple plums 
’Tis the fruit-time of the year.” 

Was it the southern wind that spoke, 

Or the swallow speeding fast ? 

Or was it the babbling brook that woke 
Such joy as it babbled past ? 

Nan smiled, “Yes, each season must have its turn— 
Summer cannot for ever last.” 

Julia Goddard. 


HOBBIES; AND HOW TO MAKE THEM USEFUL. 

THE AMATEUR WORKSHOP. 


T here are not a few boys nowadays who 
possess a box of joiners’ tools, and devote 
a portion of their leisure to working with 
them. The occupation is fascinating, 
and the exercise it affords is exhila¬ 
rating. For a time sufficient grati¬ 
fication is found in the conversion of 
wood into chips or shavings, with chisel 
or plane, and in what we may call the 
indiscriminate driving of nails. As the capabilities 
of the tools become known, however, the amateur 
joiner organises a workshop, and becomes ambitious 
to make some article that will afford visible proof 
of his mastery of the implements. The desire is 
a praiseworthy one, and we desire to encourage it 
by a few hints that may prove useful. 

A first essential of successful joinery is that all 
the edge-tools should be well sharpened—and this 
remark suggests a hint as to care against accidents. 
The sharpening of edge-tools requires considerable 
skill, and it is best for the young joiner to have it 
done by some tradesman in his neighbourhood. 
Then some practice is required in adjusting the 
plane-iron, so as to take off a thin and even 
shaving. If the edge of the iron be driven out 
too far, or show more at one side of the plane than 
the other, no satisfactory work can be done. A 
little experience is, however, the best instructor in 
this matter. 

The selection of wood and the management of it 
so as to avoid splitting are other matters in which 
some experience is essential. Well-seasoned pine 
of even grain, and entirely free from knots, is the 
best material for young joiners to deal with. 
Other woods will commend themselves in course 
of time. Few pieces of wood are so cut that the 
grain—that is, the line of the fibres—runs exactly 


parallel to the surface, and it will consequently be 
found that in planing a piece from a particular end 
the surface will appear rough or torn. That is 
because the grain slopes upwards towards the 
operator, and to insure a smooth surface all that is 
necessary is to reverse the wood. 

As regards splitting, which is a most provoking 
accident, it can only be avoided by due care and 
close observation of the wood under varied treatment. 
In boring a hole near the end of a piece of wood a 
split will occur, unless great care be taken, and it 
is always risky to drive a nail near the extremity 
of even a broad piece. In the case of screw nails 
it is, of course, essential to bore holes, and except in 
very rough work it is desirable also to bore for 
driving nails. The boring-tools for small work are 
the bradawl and the gimlet. The former of these 
is the more expeditious, but the gimlet may be used 
in cases where splits would inevitably result from 
the use of the bradawl. When the bradawl is used 
care must be taken to apply it with its sharp edge 
across the grain of the wood ; otherwise it acts 
like a wedge, and splits even pretty tough wood. 

These fevv hints having been treasured up, we 
may proceed to suggest a few pieces of work that 
lie within the capacity of the average amateur 
joiner. For many purposes it is useful to know 
how to fix four pieces of wood together so as to 
form a frame such as canvas for a painting may be 
stretched upon. Let us suppose that the outside 
measurement of the frame we propose to make 
is fifteen inches by ten inches. We shall require 
to obtain from the timber-merchant a piece of 
wood four feet three inches in length, and say 
one and a half inches wide and half an inch 
thick. The sides and edges of this we plane 
over so as to remove the saw-marks,. Then, taking 
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a foot-rule, we measure off the slip into four lengths 
—two of fifteen and a quarter inches each, and two 
of ten and a quarter inches. This allows a quarter 
of an inch to each piece in excess of the full size 

of the frame, bift 
this surplus is 
necessary to com¬ 
pensate for the 
saw-cuts and the 
necessary trim- 
Fig. I. ming of the ends 

of the pieces. 

Laying the two longest pieces side by 
side on the flat and bringing their ends into line, we 
take the tool known as a square, and adjust it across 
them at a point about an inch and five-eighths 
from one end. 

Then as we hold the square firmly in position, 
we draw a line with pencil along it, and so 
mark off the portion which is to form the corner 
joint of the frame. Taking up the pieces in¬ 
dividually, we continue the mark across their edges. 
From the marks on the edges we next draw a line 
to the extremity, dividing the thickness of the 
wood into two equal portions. The other ends of 
the long pieces, and both ends of the short pieces, 
having been similarly marked, we take a tenon saw 
and cut across each piece down to the longitudinal 
line. 

Holding the wood in a perpendicular position, 
we then saw downwards along the longitudinal 
lines, until we reach the cross cutting, when a 
piece will be detached. After all the pieces have 
been operated on in this manner they present the 
form shown in Fig. i, and are ready to be fixed 
together. A couple of carefully-driven brads will 
accomplish this, and then all that requires to be 
done farther is to trim off the superfluous wood at 
the ends. 

The operations required to produce the simple 
article just described are full of instruction, and 
the youth who can carry them out with a satis¬ 
factory degree of success is capable of executing a 
variety of joinery work. 

He may, for instance, undertake the construction 
of a rabbit-hutch. In this case, it will be best to 
obtain from some shopkeeper a box of suitable size— 
say about three feet in length and eighteen inches in 
depth and width. 

In order to convert the box into a rabbit- 
house one requires to insert a partition dividing 
the interior into two equal apartments. For this 
we require a piece of board of suitable size, which 
we set in and fix in its place with nails driven into 
it through the sides of the box. Our next business 
is to furnish each compartment with a door. In 


doing this we shall find our first lesson useful, for 
each door is to consist of such a frame as we have 
described, with a few pieces of lath nailed across 
in front. 

The doors may be attached by means of hinges 
formed of a piece of old leather strap nailed to the 
ends of the box, and the outer portions of the 
frames of the doors. 

A reading or music-stand is also within the 
capacity of the youthful joiner who has any 
aptitude for using tools. In P'ig. 2 he will see how 
the thing may be done. The stand consists of 
eight slips of deal, which, having been planed 
smooth, and having had the corners at either end 
rounded, are arranged as in the cut. One small 
nail at each point of contact will be sufficient to 
I attach the cross slips to the upright ones, except 
in the case of the middle slip, in which two will be 
necessary, as shown, to give the requisite firmness 
to the structure. 

Shelves used for displaying geological specimens, 
and the like, or holding books, may next be under¬ 
taken. 

The first-named give an opportunity for displaying 
neatness of work. They consist of an outer framing 
of deal with four shelves inserted, each shelf 
having a ledge in front formed of a thin slip 
of wood nailed or glued on. The shelves slope 
downward to the front, and are supported on small 
pieces of wood nailed to the sides of the frame. A 
convenient size for geological specimens will be 
found to be about two feet in height and ten inches 
in width, the depth from back to front being three 
or four inches. 

As regards book-shelves, there is hardly a 
limit to size, but the young joiner should begin by 
confining his ambition to a case about two feet in 
height and width, furnished with two shelves. 
If he makes a 
rude sketch of 
what he desires 
the wood-mer¬ 
chant will cut 
up the wood to 
the sizes re- 
quired,and there 
will be little to 
do save to dress 
the boards by 
planing, and to 
nail them to¬ 
gether. Fig. 2. 

After making 

such articles as these, the young amateur joiner will 
find plenty of other jobs suggest themselves to him ; 
but, in the meantime, we cannot follow him farther. 
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Rainy Days.* 

An interesting calculation has been made of the 
number of rainy days in the year in different parts 
of Europe. From this it appears that on the plains 
of the Volga river, near Kasan, it rains on 90 
days of the year ; on the plateau of Germany on 
131 ; in England, France, North Germany, and 
in the Gulf of Finland, on from 152 to 155; in 
Poland, on 158 ; in the Netherlands, on 170 ; and 
in the east of Ireland on 208. The nearer the sea 
the rainier it gets, the number of wet days de¬ 
creasing as we go inland. There are twice as 
many rainy days in West as in East Europe, 
and Ireland is thrice as wet as Italy or Southern 
Spain. 

A Devoted Cat. 

We have somewhere read of a curious instance 
of a cat’s attachment to its owner. Her mistress 
had been away from home for no less than three 
years. When she returned no one was more 
demonstrative in her marks of joy at the event than 
the old cat. Indeed, the lady could hardly reach 
the house in consequence of pussy rolling about in 
the path in front of her and mewing her gladness. 
This same cat used to accompany its owner in her 
walks abroad, and if left behind in the garden 
would wait at the gate until her mistress came back. 

Goldsmith’s Eccentricities. 

No man could have more odd weaknesses than 
Oliver Goldsmith had, and certainly no man could 
be better liked by his friends and acquaintances. 
He studied at one time for the church, but the 
bishop declined to ordain him because he appeared 
on the occasion in a pair of red breeches. Before 
he went to Edinburgh to study medicine he became 
tutor in a family in which he did not feel at home. 
Having earned about ^30 he bought a horse 


with the sum, and started in search of adventures. 
After an absence of six weeks he returned penniless, 
and mounted on an aged hack. His mother having 
expressed her displeasure with the adventures with 
a recital of which he entertained her, he replied, 
“ And now, my dear mother, having struggled so 
hard to come home, I wonder you are not more 
rejoiced to see me.” Proposing to complete his 
medical studies at Leyden, he sailed for Bordeaux 
in order to reach the university by a new route. 
At Leyden he borrowed a sum of money from a 
friend, and spent it all in purchasing tulip-lDulbs. 
And he started for a continental tour with one clean 
article of linen and no money. 

A Runaway Horse stopped by a Dog. 

Not long since a horse took fright and ran off, 
and in doing so it sprang right out of the shafts. 
Though the man in charge bolted after it, the run¬ 
away soon outdistanced him. However, a bull¬ 
dog, which had witnessed the affair, bounded after 
the horse at full speed, caught up with it, and, 
seizing the reins that were trailing on the ground, 
held on to them so tightly as to bring the 
animal to a standstill. Several men offered to 
take the reins, but the dog would not allow any 
one to handle them, until the driver arrived, to 
whom he gave over his charge, and then walked 
off in a proud, important style. 

Animal Weather Prophets. 

Weather-wise folk cannot in any way equal 
many animals in respect of the accuracy with 
which they foretell the weather. The American 
wit tells us never to prophesy unless we know, and 
if this rule be applied to the humble prophets 
here referred to, it will be found that their know¬ 
ledge is seldom at fault, for their predictions usually 
come true. The peacock screams for rain ; the 
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gnats dance in clouds for fine weather ; the stormy 
petrels follow vessels in token of tempest. The 
garden geometrical spider’s web is regulated by the 
coming state of the air. Should it tend to rain or 
wind, the principal threads are made very short 
and thick, but they are spun much longer for fine 
days. And no matter how bad the weather may 
be, it may be safely inferred that it will soon 
change to settled fair should the spider be seen to 
repair its damaged web. A missel thrush uttering 
its loud harsh cry from the top of a high tree at 
the end of winter or in spring, is supposed to fore¬ 
tell the approach of snow or sleet. It is a sign of 
wet when the cattle in the fields paw the earth and 
sniff the air ; when ducks and geese plunge fre¬ 
quently in ponds, or fly in circles, or flap the water 
with their wings ; when fowls roll about in their 
dust-baths more than is their wont; when chan¬ 
ticleer makes night hideous with his crowing; 
Avhen swallows fly low. Plentiful marks of earth¬ 
worm on the surface of the ground ; toads leaping 
across paths at sunset ; ants removing their eggs 
from the lesser mounds to the shelter of their nests 
—these are all indications to our country cousins ” 
of falling weather. When the next day is to be 
fine and warm, bats appear in great numbers, and 
stay out late ; but if they often call out shrilly and 
fly into the house windows they prophesy a 
coming storm. 

The Surf-boats of Madras. 

The coast at Madras forms almost a straight line, 
and is often swept by a strong current that gives rise 
to a surf which makes landing from ships in the 
‘‘roads” very dangerous. The construction of a 
harbour to some extent remedied this, though the 
risk was by no means got rid of. A special kind of 
boat called catamaran was built for the purpose of 
crossing the surf. They are a flat-bottomed craft 
without ribs or keel, and have no iron in any part. 
Their planks are very thin, and are sewed together, 
having straw in the seams instead of caulking. 
They are thus so flexible that they yield to the waves; 
if a European boat were subjected to one-half of the 
buffeting that they go through unharmed, it would 
be shattered. They are large, and have at one end 
a cushioned and curtained bench so that passengers 
may be kept dry while the surf breaks around 
tliem. 

A Canine Messenger. 

Not long since a dog entered a house in Wis¬ 
consin with a piece of paper tied to its tail. As tin 
kettles and other utensils have occasionally been at¬ 
tached to the same place by canine persecutors, no 
notice was taken of the dog except to laugh at his odd 
look. But he went from one member of the family 
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to another, tail first, in such a persistent way that at 
last the paper was examined, and upon it these 
words were found to be written—“ My legs are 
broken. Please help me.” The dog’s legs, how¬ 
ever, were seen to be safe and sound. But the 
handwriting was then recognised as that of a 
woman who lived half a mile off. Her house was 
at once visited, and she was discovered to be lying 
helpless with both legs broken from a fall. Not 
being able to move or otherwise attract attention, 
the poor woman might have died had not the dog 
happened, fortunately, to stroll into the house. 
Crawling to the table she contrived to send the 
message as already described, and doubtless the 
dog with the characteristic intelligence of his kind, 
made for the nearest house, and thus was the 
means of saving her life. 

Have Birds the Sense of Smell ? 

A farmer who has lived for many years on the 
prairies of the United States answers this question 
in the negative. His attention was first directed 
to the subject by noticing that wild turkeys failed 
to detect his whereabouts when in hiding, though 
he was sometimes within three feet of them. Had 
he made the slightest movement they would have 
observed it at once, but their sense of smell being 
absent (as he contends), they were unable to dis¬ 
cover him. While deer-hunting he has thrown 
himself down wearied on the grass, and quails 
have hopped upon him as if he were a log. Prairie 
hawks, which scour fields and prairies by the 
hundreds in search of prey, have often passed 
within a few feet of chickens, hares, and mice, 
without detecting their presence by smell. Count¬ 
less experiments accordingly led him to the con¬ 
clusion that birds cannot find food or avoid foes by 
the sense of smell. 

The Captive of the Lushais 
Tvvelve years ago a British force was sent to punish 
the Lushais, a wild hill tribe whose raids into the 
tea-plantations in Cachar, a province lying between 
Bengal and Ava, had latterly become formidable. 
The marauders were put down, and one of the 
results of the expedition was the rescue of Mary 
Winchester, a little girl of seven who had been 
captured by the Lushais. Pier father had taken her 
to visit a planter in Cachar, and one day the 
Lushais attacked the party. Mr. Winchester was 
shot while running off with his child upon his back, 
and Mary was taken prisoner into the hills. 
Though she had seemingly been well treated, she 
said nothing about her captivity, but looked sad 
whenever the Lushais were mentioned. Before 
they restored her they cut off her beautiful curls, 
as a kind of memento of her sojourn among them. 
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Jeanie Welsh and the Turkey. 

Miss Jewsbury relates an anecdote about Jeanie 
Welsh, who was in later years to become famous as 
the wife of Thomas Carlyle. On her way to school 
Jeanie had to pass a gate near which a large 
turkey was always standing, which ran up to her 
gobbling as she went by. This used to frighten 
her at first, and she disliked to pass. But she 
also objected to fear. One day some labourers and 
boys were near, evidently enjoying the prospect of 
the turkey alarm¬ 
ing the little girl. 

As usual the tur¬ 
key ran up look¬ 
ing very threaten¬ 
ing, but instead of 
making off she 
rushed forward, 
seized it by the 
neck, and swung it 
round out of her 
path. The men 
clapped their 
hands, shouting 
“ Well done, little 
Jeanie Welsh 1 ^’ 

The turkey, or 
“ bubbly jock,” as 
they are called in 
many parts of 
Scotland, never 
troubled her again. 

Gospel Oaks. 

Certain oaks 
used to be called 
“gospel oaks,” 
and though the trees in many cases have disap¬ 
peared, the name has been applied to the districts 
where they once stood. The title is said to have 
arisen from the ancient practice of reading a 
portion of the gospels under an oak which grew 
upon the boundary-line during the custom of 
“ beating the bounds,” which was performed every 
year on Ascension Day. Oaks have been specially 
singled out for these sacred epithets. Twelve oaks 
standing together have been styled “the Twelve 
Apostles,” and four, “the Four Evangelists.” 

Fight between a Fox-terrier and an Otter. 

While strolling along the banks of the river 
Teivy, in Wales, a gentleman noticed his fox- 
terrier, “Punch” by name, suddenly pause, and 
then cross the stream to the other side. Presently 
growls were heard, and the dog and a big otter by- 
and-by came rolling down the bank into the water, 


where the terrier was lost to sight for a time. He 
reappeared in a few minutes, and again attacked 
the otter, with which he had four terrible life or 
death struggles. The final tussle, took place on a 
muddy slope, the dog tugging landwards, the otter 
towards the river. The combatants were undis- 
tinguishable, looking more like lumps of animated 
mud than anything else. The owner of the terrier 
at last rushed into the water, and seizing “ Punch’s ” 
hind legs, dragged him into a field. But there was 

no fear of the 
otter escaping, for 
it was held as in 
a vice. Soon all 
was over, and 
“Punch,”black as 
mud and covered 
with wounds, was 
lifted up and car¬ 
ried in triumph 
before a large 
crowd which had 
watched the con¬ 
test. The otter 
weighed twenty- 
five pounds. 

The Mosque of 
San Sophia. 
The Mosque of 
San Sophia is not 
only one of the 
most interesting 
buildings in Con¬ 
stantinople, but it 
is also one of 
the most famous 
structures in the 
world. For it was the cradle of Greek Chris¬ 
tianity, the original temple having been built by 
Constantine the Great in a.d. 325. The exterior 
view of its four high minarets and dome is said to 
be disappointing, but on entering the mosque the 
sight is altogether grand. The dome appears to 
hang in the air, and a Greek poet has described it 
as “ suspended by seven invisible threads from the 
throne of God.” The multitude of columns, arches, 
galleries, pilasters, &c., give the interior an almost 
bewildering aspect. But despite the remarkable 
associations of this time-honoured building, the 
gay turmoil which surrounds its outside bespeaks 
the busy character of the present day. . Crowds 
pass to and fro on foot and on horseback, hucksters 
dispose of their wares, and conspicuous amongst 
the latter are the flower and fruit sellers, who 
always seem to drive a great trade with the tourists 
who annually throng the quaint streets of Stamboul. 
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EIGHTEENTH LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS. 


The Abbreviation "L." sij^nifies London. 


Officers' Names are fruited in Small Capital Letters. 


AGK I 

264S1 nimiKi Nunn,Bury St.Eclmonds 91 
26482 All)crt Steward ,, 9 j 

C6483 Mary yV, Steward ,, 11 I 

26484 l.sahel M. Brockbauk.Didsburv 17 ! 

26485 I-.vclyn Jackson. ■[ 8 

26486 Isabel M. Jackson •• 6 

26487 I-Idith C. Jackson ,, .. n 

26488 Ethel M. Jack.son -.9 

26489 Siilncy A. Cnnnning.Wood Gn. 9 

26490 y\fines S. Galbraitli, Aberdeen 12 

26491 Jessie L. Galbraith ,, 10 

26492 Artluir T. Watson. Newcastle 12 

26493 Vincent H.l’atrick.NcwMalden 8 

26494 Edith M. Patrick ,, 9 

26495 Ernest W. Patrick 7 

26496 Zarina M. lloldsworth, Kirby 15 

26497 Isaliel L. lloldsworth ,, 13 

26498 Jiohn D. Shaw. P'elth.ain ,, 13 

26499 1 ‘ottie Hoarder, Plymouth .. 9 

26500 Laura Header ,, ..10 

26501 Florence E. Jones, Hornsey .. 11 

26502 Matilda B. Austin, Ketchowla, 

(S. yVustralia) ..11 

26503 Frcdk. H. yVustin ,. • • 9 

26504 Lena 1 ‘cr^mson, Torquay .. 13 

26505 Mark R. Thomas, Bideford .. 12 

26506 Gertrude Holmes, Rcdcar .. 14 

26507 Agfiies L. Holmes ,, ..12 

26508 Robert Reid, Canterbury .. 13 

26509 John E. Reid ,, ..16 

26510’Rose M. White. Newport •• 17 

26511 Ernest W. Walker, Shawforth 12 

26512 Hilda M. Pardoe, Leamint,non 10 

26513 Maude C. Evans, S. Newinyton 12 

26514 Mayyie Gibson, Camberwell 

Road, L. 15 

26515 JKSSIU FERGUSSON, Vau.\hall 

Bridge Ro.ad, L. . • 13 

26516 Minnie Rouning, Westminster 12 

26517 Mary Langford ,, 8 

26518 1-lorence E. I*. Skegg „ 9 

26519 F.dith Roude „ 

26520 Will am Bennett ,, “ 

26521 Cartlinc Turney ., 

26522 Maude Divine 


26523 Rose Cassidy .. 

26524 William Clark, Fulham 

26525 Sarah Bennett, Westminster .. 

26526 lulitli Divine ,, 

26527 Harriet Spink ,, 

26528 Emma Wilson ,. 

26529 Marg.aret 1 -ergnsson, Phnheo. . 

26530 Ch.anoltc I’roctor ,, 

26531 Agnes Vicary 

26532 M.iy Peartree, ■Westminster .. 

26533 D.aisy Davis ,, 

26334 Eliza Wheeler ,, 

26535 Maud Dcmiott 

26536 Eva Jones ,, 

26537 Kate O’Brien „ 

26338 Asia Hunter ,, 

26539 Henry Jones ,. 

26540 William Hunter ,, 

26541 Annie Wilding ,, 

26542 Florence Haxton ,, 

26543 Florence Wright ,. 

26544 yVnnie Clark ,. 

26545 Emmeline Wade ,, 

26546 Rose Brown 

26547 William F'dwards ,, 

26548 William H. Clark ,, 

26549 GeorginaE.Poulter,. 

26550 Emma Clark 


26351 Alice Wilding, Westniinstcr 

26552 Caroline E. Clark ,, 

26553 Gibbard ,, 

26554 Jessie Jones ,, 

26555 Ellen Taylor ,, 

26:56 Alice Brown ,, 

26557 Alice Owen ,, 

26558 Gertrude Brodie, Pimreo 

26559 Nelly Skegg. Westminster 

26560 Minnie Wilding ,, 

26561 Alice F'ox ,, 

26562 Sidney Hinton ,, 

26563 Rose Thurlow ,, 

26564 Edith lleffer ,, 

26565 Janet Brudie ,. 

26566 Kathleen 11 . Power, Peterboro’ 

26567 Rosa A. Moore, Killnirn 

=6568 A„„io n. H.aegs{ “Pi""!:';''' 

26569 Alice M. Clegg 

26570 Elizabeth G Clegg „ 

26571 Mary !•. Clegg 
2‘572 yViigu.sta M. Clegg 

26573 Mildred T. C. Roberts, Bel- 

grave Si]., L, 

26574 Caroline Banner, Hampstead 

26575 Beatrice L. Goldney, Torqiuay 

26576 Marie Hartwich, Piclen- 

hofen (Bavaria) 

16577 Th6r6se yVingne, Whldsasseii 

26578 Lorie Aingne „ 

26579 J osephine Rumel, Tirschen- 

renth 

26580 Dorothea Bramberger. Wald- 

sassen 

26581 Adela Mayr, Nynaim (Mahren) 

26582 Rupert -Mayr ., 

26583 Leopoltine Mayr „ 

26584 Georgine Reber, Ambcrg 

26585 Elsa Reber ,, 

26586 Laura Sussmayr. Regensburg 

26587 Emma Bergrat, Wiesbaden .. 

26588 Hugo Bergrat „ 

26589 Catherine Weiss, Munden 

26590 Louise Teufol, Schontpal 

26591 Josef Tenfol ,, 

26592 Sisettc Teufol „ 

26593 Babette Teufol ., 

26594 Kretchen T'eufol ., 

26595 Marie lirhard, y\schafre.nburg 

26596 Thessa Erhanl, Mdnchen 

26597 Alfred Dupolder, Regensburg 

26598 Emil Manz „ 

26599 Otto Danel, Koetzing 

26600 Rosa (Iran, Regensburg 

26601 Rosa Dorfmeister ,, 

26602 Thtirese Dorfmeister ,, 

26^3 M;u-ie Zinmennaim ,, 

26604 Fanny Zinmennann •• 

26605 Albert Bittenger ,, 

26606 Marie F'rohlich, Munchen 

26607 Lina Huber ,, 

26608 Andreas Golel, Wurzburg 

26609 Emma Wolf ,, 

26610 Victoria Wcl>er ,, 

26611 Anna Wolfat ,. 

26612 \ ictoria Kas, Innnenstadt 

26613 Marie Tager „ 

26614 Clara Mellcr, Finth 
26613 Theres Meller ,, 

26616 M.arie Mellcr „ 

26617 Ludwig Meller ,, 

26618 Lina Latiirncr „ 

26619 Elise Hcindl ,, 


At;E } 

26620 Elise Hcindl, Furth .. 7I 

26621 Marie Heindl ,, •• 13 

[6622 Ida Schnek, yVnspach .. 5 

26623 1 lugo Schnek ,, ..6 

26624 Hans Schnek •• ••9 

26625 S.atila von Moors, Burglansen.. 7 

26626 Snsana von Moers ,, .,5 

J Pielenhofcn 

26627 MaMI. JOM.N. { Ha) 15 

26628 Elsie Schmidt 

26629 Lla Spitzlbachmayr 

26630 Anna Stadler 

26631 Hugo Bergiat 

26632 Marie Fastlinger 

26633 Tina Leicht 

26634 Marie Post 

26635 lingo Post 

26636 Maihil'le Post 

26637 Hans Hedler 

26638 Herman Hedler 

26639 August Hauser 

26640 Eugenie Preinhalter 

26641 1 -ritz Hauser 

26642 Heinrich Knuttcl 

26643 Joseph Lind.iner 

26644 Rupert Lindaner 

26645 yVdelbcrt I .indaiicr 

26646 Max Lindaner 

26647 Marie Lindaner 

26648 Elsa Wunder 

26649 yVdam Wunder 

26650 Franz Wunder 

26651 Ludwig Renner 

26652 Joseph Renner 

26653 Franz Reuner 

26654 Alois F. Renner 
26635 Max Schwendler 

26656 Rudof Schwciuller 

26657 Pauline Schwendler 

26658 Ludwig von HozendorlT 

26659 Oldolf Pramberger 

26660 Kathic Pramberger 

26661 Marcel Rottach ,, 

26662 Octavia (jOrgl ., 

26663 Lina GOrgl ., 

26664 Karl Mauerer ,, 

26665 Max Lantenschlagcr 

26666 Adolf Lantenschlagcr ,, 

26667 Fritz Lantenschlagcr ,, 

26668 Eugen Maiidel ,, 

26669 Josef Miiiidel ,, 

26670 Louise Miindel ,, 

26671 Anna Stabel ., 

26672 Marie Stabel ,. 

26673 Theresa Stabel ,, 

2^74 Marcella Lutz ,, 

26675 Rosa lider ,, 

26676 Therese Eder „ 

26677 Louise Spitzlb.aclnhayr ,. 

26678 Madeline A. S. Puckle, Strea- 

tham 

26679 Horace H. Kent, Tottenham . 

26680 James H. Richardson, Lisburn 

26681 Kathleen M. Richardson ,, 

26682 Eleanor Hog, Shepherd’s Bush 

26683 Clare Dilkl:, Bristol 

26684 Fred. M. Spronkling „ 

26685 Florence Moon ,, 

26686 Albert IL House ,, 

26687 Rachel C. Robertson ,, 

26688 Emily Sage 

26689 Polly Ford ” 

26^ Ada Vowlcs ,, 

26691 Edward C. White ,, 


26692 Lizzie Scudamore. Bristol 

26693 Annie Cott}’ „ 

26694 Tom White ,, 

26695 Charles Dilke ,, 

266^ Olive Loncy ,, 

26697 Pcarley S. L. Keall ,,- 

26698 John P, Tyler ,, 

266^ Cherrie Phippen „ 

26700 Minnie Tickbon, Bishopston 

26701 Jessie Wilkins, Bristol .. 18 

26702 Alice Pritchard ,, •• 13 

26703 Kate A. "Witt ,, 

26704 Blanche Hardwick, Bath 

26705 Thonuas G. Stevens, Bristol 

26706 Emily Cotty . „ 

26707 Agnes A. Prestidge ,, 

26708 Mildred Prestidge „ 

26709 Florence Bus.sell ',, 

26710 George H. Machin ,, 

26711 Emily Skinner ,, 

26712 Jenny Saunders „ 

26713 Annie G. Wj’att ,, 

26714 Clara A. Stevens ,, •• iS 

26715 Basil Tyler ,, ..9, 

26716 Amy M. bladder ,, ..15 

26717 Florence Stevens ,. ..13 

26718 Eliza E, Hewlett ,, .•13 

26719 Nellie Wyatt ,, ..9 

26720 Jessie S. Woodland ,, 

26721 Gertrude A, Davis ,, 

26722 Chri.stain Witt ,. 

26723 Mary A. Crochit „ 

26724 Louisa Cotty ,, 

26725 Francis H. Dilke „ 

26726 Herbert H. D.avis „ 

26727 Robert B. Robertson ,, 

26728 Harry' G. Williams, Gloucester : 

26729 Lillian Stevens, Bristol 

26730 Geo, J. Gallinghani „ 

26731 Ernest Gillingham „ 

26732 Laura L. Nash ,, 

26733 •• 

26734 Blanche Witt „ 

26735 BESSIE BALLAN TYXE, 

gow 

26736 Agnes S. Ballantyne, Glasgow 18 

26737 J osephine Ballantyne 

26738 Horatio Ballantyne 

26739 Tommy Ballantyne 

26740 Nelly Ballantyne 

26741 Arthur Ballantyne 

26742 John Ballantyne 

26743 Jane Aitchison 

26744 Agnes Macaulay 

26745 Bessie Maca-lay 

26746 Myra L. Austin 

26747 Ada Austin 

26748 Jessie lienderson 

26749 Maggie Kinnis 

26750 Isabella Kinnis 

26751 Georgina Fothcringham 

26752 William Fotheringham 

26753 Jessie Fotheringham 

26754 Helen Fothcringham 

26755 Martha Clerk 

26756 Robert Clerk 

26757 Beatrice Murray 

26758 jane Murray 

26759 William Murrav 

26760 Alice McQueen 

26761 Hannah Mctjucen 

26762 Hannah Burns 

26763 Jeanie Martin, Kirkintilloch 

26764 Robert Smith, Glasgow 
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•• 15 
.. 14 


•• 13 
.. 15 
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2676, Jessie Miller, Glasgow 

26766 Ella J olinstou ,, 

26767 Catherine Smith ,, 

26768 J anet Russell ,, 

26769 Mary Leslie, Hillheacl 

26770 Agnes Barton, Glasgow 

26771 Jemima McLcman ,, 

26772 Maggie Tho mson 

26773 Agnes B.Prouclfoot,, 

26774 May Xeil ., 

26775 Annie M. Gihnour ,, 

26776 Helen M. Licklell „ 

26777 Jessie M. Swan ,, 

26778 Lilias Kerr „ 

26779 Jessie Reid ,, 

26780 Jessie Russell ,, 

26781 Jane McCowat ,, 

26782 Jessie C. Campbell., .. 15 

26783 Colin Campbe 1 ,, • • 13 

26784 Janet Robson ,, ••13 

26785 John Mcl-arlane ,. ..14 

26786 Elizabeth L. tfhite.Tunbridge 13 

26787 Oliver W.HiMJ, Nottingham 9 

26788 Harold B. Keating 13 

26789 Emma Keating ,, 16 

26790 Edward Addlcsee ,, 10 

26791 E. Brown „ n 

26793 Tliereza Onions •• 10 

26793 Annie M. Phillips, Penrith 

26794 Ada M. Brown, Nottingham 

26795 Isabella JacRson ,, 

26796 Nellie Bamford ,, 

26797 John N. Smale, Macclesfield 

26798 llarriett A. Hucknall, Netting 

ham 

26799 Clara Smale, Macclesfield 

26800 Ellen Eewkes, Nottingham 

26801 Edith Revill „ 

26802 J. W. Hind ,, 

26803 Mary J. MacNeish „ 

26804 Ada Cook ,1 

26805 Hannah Paling 

26806 Maud Allen ,. 

26807 P'lorence E. Smale,Macclesfield 

26808 Lucy P. Sulley, Nottingham 

26809 Lottie Smale, Macclestield 

26810 Minnie Browne, Nottingham 

26811 Josiah B. Smale, Macclesfield 

26812 Alfred Jones, Nottingham 

26813 Willie Hucknall ,, 

26814 James H. Clarke ,, 

26815 Harry Sulley „ 

26816 Gertrude Catling „ 

26817 Carrie Browne ,, 

26818 Julia Rogers „ 

26819 ErederickW. Eewkes,, 

26820 Frank Addlcsee ,, 

26821 CharlesW. Armstrong,, 

26822 Mary A. Bennett ,, 

26823 Annie Addlcsee ,, 

26824 Ernest Pilkington ,, 

26825 Lillian Book ,, 

26826 Elizabeth Sygo ,, 

26827 Gerty Morlcy, Becston 

26828 Aggie Clarke, Nottingham . 

26829 Herbert Addlcsee ,, 

26830 Harold Armstrong ,, 

26831 Frances E. Hollowell ,, 

26832 William Sulley ,, 

26833 Frances M.Blackburn „ 

26834 Eliza E. Meeklah ,, 

26835 Ada Shipman ,, 

26836 George G. Armstrong,, 

26837 Annie B. F'anner „ 

26838 Agnes M. Farmer ,, 

26839 Jeanne Isaacs, Liverpool 

26840 Bertha Isaacs ,, 

26841 Sarah Isaacs ,, 

26842 Abraham Isaacs ,, 

26843 Humphrey E. Jones, Finsbury 

Park 

26844 Frederick A. Parkinson, Fins 

bury Park 

26845 Rosanna F. Petty, Montrose . 

26846 Georganna L. Petty ,, 

26847 P'rank Lewin, March 

26848 Constance Lewin ,, 

26849 Arthur Lewin ,, 

26850 Leonard P. Moore, Kilburn . 

26851 Lilia A. Moore „ 

26852 Edward G. Davies, Brocklcy. 

26853 Jessie R. Moore. Kilburn 

26854 licnrietta R. Goodman, Liver 

pool 

26855 WILLIA.M H. Charlton 

Worcester 

26856 Fergus W. Lane, Worcester . 

26857 Isabella L. Gast, Bristol 

26858 Ernest A. R. Lane, Worcester 

26659 William E. Howe ,, 

2I^8&3 Percy Dickinson ,, 

26^1 Julia A. Charlton ,, 

8^2 "Slary Blakeway ,, 

2^3 Joseph Dinlcy ,, 

26864 James Dinley .. 

26865 I'lorrie I. Lane „ 

26866 Sarah Hill ,, 

26867 Sissy Dinley ,, 

26868 Harvey A. Wilks ,, 

36869 Edwin Hammond ,, 

36870 Henry Wyatt ,, 

26871 Nathaniel Wyatt ,, 

26872 Charlie Harrison ,, 

26873 William T. Waite ,, 

26874 Gerald Knott ,, 

2687s Richard Jones „ 


26S76 Leonard J. Plill, Worcester 16 

26877 H.'irry Uhnschnaider ,, 10 

26878 Elsie Hill „ 6 

26879 Charles A. Hunt ,, n 

26S80 Ellen !■'. Bach „ 14 

26881 Horace W. P’ranklin ,, 13 

26882 lirncst G. Chapiin ,, 13 

26883 Alice M. Jones >• “ 

26884 Charles F. C. Harris „ 14 

26885 Charles Garbett ,, 14 

26886 Nehemiah A. Ballinger ,, 14 

26887 John A. Crumbie ,, n 

26888 Ernest Hardwick ,, 14 

26889 Caroline Mastin ,, 16 

26890 Harvey Tyler ,, 12 

26891 Elizabeth Tj'ler ,, 9 

26892 Ann Tyler ,, 14 

26893 Francis J. King ,• i 5 

26894 Herbert Tyler ,. 16 

26895 Ernest Handley ,, 8 

268^ Lionel Humphreys ,, 11 

26897 Florence Price ,, 11 

26898 Walker Price „ 13 

26899 George Sigley ,, 14 

26900 Thomas Birbeck ,, 12 

26901 Robert C. Bomford ,, 15 

26^2 William Brown ,, 16 

26^3 Harry 11 . Handley ,, 11 

26^4 Catherine Price ,, 7 

26^5 Joshua Harris ,, 12 

26^ May MOIR, Ipswich .. 13 

26^7 Alice F. Roofe, Manningtree.. 15 
26^ Mpy E. Moir, Ipswich .. 14 
26^ Alice M. Watkins, Hitchin ., 12 

26910 Ada W. Nurse, Ipswich .. 14 

26911 Lottie AVeetman „ .. ir 

26912 Helen Cracknell ,, ..14 

26913 "Willie Moir ,, .. 11 

26914 Mabel C. Steam .. ••7 

26915 Alfred J. Risby ,, ..16 

26916 Albert Death ,, ..16 

26917 Katie Giles, Stoke-by-Nayland 14 

26918 Mary Rickword, Colchester .. 12 

26919 Louise Rickword ,, ... 9 

26920 William Folkard, Manningtree 16 

26921 Fannie L. P'ew, Lowestoft .. 13 

26922 Lily Cornier, Ipswich . 10 

26923 Jessie Girling, Colchester .. 15 

26924 Barbara M. Eyton, Ipswich .. 15 

26925 Edith Booth. Soiithsea •. 19 
26^ Willi.ani A. Gibb, Ipswich .. 10 

26927 Ida L. Wortley „ ..15 

26928 Ellen M. Wortley ,, ..10 

26929 Annie Hazard. Ilitchin .. 15 

26930 Lucy Denny. Ipswich .. 13 

26931 Je.ssie M. Larkins, Wandsworth 17 

26932 Rosina H. Roofe, Manningtree 13 

26933 Charles F. Steam, Ipswich .. 6 

26934 Minnie Moir ,, ..7 

26935 Anderson Gibb ,, .. 8 

26936 Sophia A. Matthews, Glo’ster 14 

26937 Elizabeth A. W.atkins, Hitchin 16 

26938 Blanche Shilcock ,, 15 

26939 Margaret Shilcock „ 16 

26940 Charles A. Booth, Southsea ,. 14 

26941 Jessie Rands, Ipswich .. i^ 

26942 Alice Grant ,, ..12 

26943 yVrthur Hargrave, Balham Hill 9 

26944 Charlie Conder, Ipswich .. 8 

26945 Katie Grant ,, ..16 

26946 Henry C. Kemp „ ,. 14 

26947 Lily E. Ives „ ..19 

26948 John Grant „ .. 14 

26949 Emmeline L. Tricker, Ipswich 17 

26950 Caroline A. Tricker ,, 7 

26951 Robert W. Tricker ,, 11 

26952 Geo. A. Larkins, "W’andsworth 12 

26953 Kate E. Larkins ,, 7 

26954 Donald C. Gibb, Ipswich .. 9 

26955 Agnes Grant „ .. 10 

26956 Maggie Matthews, Gloucester 13 

26957 Lilian Rands, Ipswich ..14 

26958 Charles J. Emery ,, .. 17 

26959 Lily A. Brown ,, ••7 

26^ Louisa M. Eyton ,, .. 12 

26961 Nellie Junijier, P'ratton .. 20 

26962 Louisa Borham, Langham Mill 13 

26963 P'LORliNCE L.VOSS, Maryport 18 

26964 Annie T. Schaflte ,, 17 

26^5 Jane E. Floyd ,, 17 

26^6 Helen E. Addis ,, 15 

26^7 Mary H. Tocher ,, 15 

26^ Mary Fawkes ,, 14 

26^9 Emma Temple ,, 14 

26970 Bessie Temi)le ,, 14 

26971 Sarah J. Twentyman ,, 13 

26972 Margaret Carruthers ,, 13 

26973 Elizabeth Over ,, 13 

26974 Sarah Wilson „ 12 

26975 Margaret Dawson ,, 12 

26976 Mary Moffatt ,, 12 

26977 Annie M. Edgar ,, ii 

2697"8 Isabella Storey ,, ii 

26979 Annie Davidson „ 9 

269^ Mary A. Twentyman ,, 10 

26981 Sarah A, Heskett ,, 10 

26982 Mary Strong ,, 10 

26983 Mary Wilson ,, 10 

26984 Ruth Edgar ,, 9 

26985 Jane Stordy ,, 9 

26^6 Jane A. Carruthers ,, g 

26987 Elizabeth S. Tocher ,, 9 

26988 Louisa G. C. Kno.\ ,, q 

26989 Mary Dawson ,, 8 

26990 Anne R. Edgar „ 8 

26^1 Annie M. Kitchen ,, 8 
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26992 Lily Strong, 

26^3 Edith Tocher 
26^4 Joseph M. Kitchen „ 15 

26^5 Charles H. Over ,, 15 

26^ William Stordy „ 14 

26997 William Teinjilc >> i 3 

26998 J. Walker Drummond ,, 13 

26^ J ohn Graham ,, 13 

27000 John Scott ,, 13 

27001 Jonathan Strong ,, 12 

27002 Sibson Temple ,, 11 

27003 John Tocher ,, 11 

27004 Joseph Hodgson , 10 

27005 Jonathan Edgar , 10 

27006 William II. Dawson , 10 

27007 Thomas Metcalfe , 10 

27008 David Scott ,, 9 

27009 Jonathan Lowes ,, 8 

27010 William Twentman ,, 8 

27011 James S. Tocher ,, 7 

27012 Caleb Bland ,, 11 

27013 P'rank Glencross ,, n 

27014 Sarah Strong ,, 14 

27015 Leah Ward, Ainhurst Park .. 16 

27016 Robert J. Woods, Liverpool •• 13 

27017 Winifrid A. Bray, Southsea .. 11 

27018 Annie M. Dawson, Warwick .. 14 

27019 P'frida A.L. Robinson, Armagh 13 

27020 Margaret R. Robinson ,, 15 

27021 Thomas J. Tohne, Bayswater 6 

27022 Ernest A.Cherry, KentishTo 

27023 Bertha M. tirimbly, Oxford 

27024 Madeline Keyworth, Liverpo 

27025 John K. Richard.son, Dublin 

27026 Mary E. Todij, Carleton 

27027 Henry Mawson 

27028 Matthew Miller 

27029 Hannah Mawson 

27030 P'dward H. Morris 

27031 Arthur Leigh 

27032 Mary J. Heyes 

27033 Annie Hej’es 
270^ Charles Hodkinson 

27035 Grace Bellamy 

27036 Mary E. Jenniton 

27037 Isabella ^V. Hargrave 


AGE 
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„ G'ork 

27038 "Walter Harjjer, Carleton 

27039 Jane Hargreaves 

27040 Sarah Hall 

27041 Joseph Hall 

27042 Emmott Garnett 

27043 John Gledstone 

27044 Alfred P'ranks 

27045 P'red Ellison 

27046 W. Edmondson 

27047 Thomas Edmondson 

27048 Hartley Edmondseii 

27049 Thomas Ellison 
2705oJoseph Bradley 

27051 riiomas Bonsall 

27052 Agnes Bonsall 

27053 Mary Bell 

27054 Agnes Bradley 

27055 William Armstrong 

27056 Herbert Brown 

27057 Chad Bonsall 

27058 Mary A. Bonsall 

27059 William Battler 

27060 Ada Bradley 

27061 Sophia Bridge 

27062 Annie Bridge 

27063 Arthur Brown 

27064 Alice Archer 

27065 Dora Bradley 

27066 Jonas Booth 

27067 Sam Butterfield 

27068 Clara Archer 

27069 Martha Booth 

27070 Emily Baldwin 

27071 George Brown 

27072 Arthur Bridge 

27073 Rachel Breward 

27074 Fred Bridge 

27075 Georjje F. Trenw ith 

27076 Amelia J. Trenwith 

27077 John Holmes 

27078 William Ellison 

27079 Ellen Middleton 

27080 George A. Smith 

27081 Henry Preston 

27082 P'red Preston 

27083 Alice Slingsby 

27084 Frederick Thornton 

27085 Ramoth Smith 

27086 Herbert Garnett 

27087 Herbert E. Leigh 

27088 Thomas Brown 

27089 Martha Middleton 

27090 Martha Whitham 

27091 Hannah Whitham 

27092 Elizabeth Bonsall 

27093 Elizabeth Whitehead 

27094 Florence A. Wiiullc 

27095 Edith E. Whiteoak 
270^ Charlotte A. White 

27097 Jane White 

27098 W, H. Whitehouse 

27099 H, A. Whitehead 
27406 J. Whitehead 
27104 W, Whitehead 
27402 Banks Wrightson 

27103 Janetta Whiteoak 

27104 Millicent Whiteoak 

27405 GeorgeA.Whitehouse 

27406 "Violet H. Todd 
27107 Mabel E. Todd 


1 27408 Arthur Simpson, Carleton 
. 27109 Henry Thornton ,, 

I 27110 Edwin Thornton ,, 

’ 27411 James Sm.th ,, 

j 27112 Fred Spencer ,, 

27113 Elizabeth E. Smith „ 

27114 Horace Smith ,, ••9 

' 27145 Theodore Smith ,, .. 14 

27116 Alfred Sedgwick ,, 

27417 Mary E. Smith ,, 

27118 Rebecca Smith ,, 

27449 John Smith ,, 

27420 Mary A. Smith ,, 

27421 Sidney Smith ,, 

27122 Sarah Smith ,, 

27123 Clmrlotte H. Scott, Skipton 

27424 Ethel A. Scott ,, 

27425 Sarah M. Scott ,, 

27126 Edith 11 . Scott ,, 

27127 Mary E. Smith, Carleton 

27128 Harry Speight ,, 

27429 Edith A. Speight „ 

27430 Ro.sina Simpson ,, 

27431 John Smith ,, 

27432 Ellen Ridley ,, 

27433 Elizabeth Ridley ,, ..13 

27134 Emma Ridley ,, ■ • 13 

27135 Edward Ridley 

27136 Arthur Preston i. 

27437 Margaret Preston ,, ••9 

27138 Lewis Preston ,, •• 13 

27439 Samuel Proctor „ • • 13 

27140 Benjamin Preston ,, 

27144 Joseph Parker ,, 

27142 Alice Overend ,, 

27143 Mary Overend ,, 

27144 Jane A. Overend ,, 

2714s Eliza J. Oldfield ,, 

27146 Martha E. Maud ,, 

27447 Charles Middleton ,, 

27448 Ada Metcalfe „ 

27449 Charles Mawson „ 

27450 Clara Breward ,, 

27151 Lillian Schrani, Strand, L. 

27152 George H. Bowkett, Bri.xton 

27153 Helen K. Brown, Neuchftte 

(.Switzerland) 

27154 Jolm B. W. Chapman, Harm 

Road, L. 

27155 Ella E. Fisher, Westchest 

(U.S.A.) 

27156 Ada E. Inch, S. Newington 
27457 Louisa M. E. Barnard, Teig 

mouth 

27158 Rosina Hurst, Hampton-i 

Arden 

27159 EV'ELYNL. McKUNZIB, Her 

ford .. 10 

27160 Charlotte Vaughan, Hereford 14 

27161 Annie Edwards ,, 16 

27162 Susan Cole ,, 14 

27163 Emily Wright ,, 18 

27164 Mary Collinson, Leeds .. 14 

27165 Maud M. Thomas, Hereford.. 10 

27166 Eliza Wright ,, ..15 

27167 Mary A. Powell ,, ..12 

27168 Lillian L. PI. Craig, West 

Brompton .. 12 

27169 Agnes Bond, Hereford .. 14 

27170 Esther Garthwaite, Leeds .. 8 

27174 Julia Garthwaite ,, ..10 

27172 John Norton, Hereford .. 8 

27173 Louisa Powell „ • • 9 

27174 James Moore ,, ..10 

27475 Rose Powell ,, ..6 

27176 Win. H. Metcalfe „ .. 17 

27177 P'inton S. Moore ,, .. 12 

27478 Rose Moore ,, .. 6 

27179 Charlie Peake ,, ..7 

27180 Albert Yeates ,, ..10 

27481 Maud Verney ,, .. lo 

27482 Robert J. Barry ,, ..8 

27183 Charles Norton „ ..42 

27184 Adelaide Ballin ,, • • 9 

27485 Emily Langslow ,, .. 43 

27186 Tom Lewis ,, . 10 

27487 Mary Martin ,, •• 13 

27488 Frank Richards ,, •• 17 

27189 Kate Scholes, Leeds .. 7 

27190 1 .‘:abel M. Calderwood.PIereford 9 

27191 Birdie M. Richards 

27192 Mary Denham 

27193 Frances Evans 

27194 Fanny Leavy 

27195 P'lorence Tombs 

27196 Pllizabcth Parkes 

27197 Agnes Veates 

27198 Sarah A. Lockyer 
27499 Ada J. Tombs 

27200 Ada Bradley ,, 8 

27201 Annie Preece „ 8 

27202 Agnes Green 

27203 P'lora Evans 

27204 Ernest Laiu'slow 

27205 Emily Prcecj 

27206 Mary A. Harris 

27207 Maggie Bailey 
27308 Alice Bailey 

27209 Samuel Harris 

27210 Sarah Ballin 
27214 H.-irriett Powell 

27212 Emily Williams 

27213 Annie L. Sims, Leeds 

27214 P'red Garthwaite „ 

27215 Kate A. Walker „ 

27246 Mary M. W. Pearson, Sheffield 
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27217 Antiie G. Pearson, ShcfTicUl 7 

27218 Ethel L. Eund, Rainsjjate .. ii 

27219 Catherine L. Foster, Uiixtun .. 12 

27220 Annie Ciill ,, .. xo 

27221 John Binns, Leeds .. 17 

27222 Lilian J. Naylor, Market Rasen 10 

27223 Christina Cummin^, Lo,anhead 13 

27224 Christina M. Pocock, Brixton 4 

27225 Thomas H. Wilson, Bradford.. 16 

27226 Alfred Griffin,W est Mait¬ 

land (N.S.W.) 14 
27^ William fl. Weston 

27228 Alfred W, Pender 

27229 Amy J. Hall 

27230 Agnes Hall 

27231 Mary J. Tinson 

27232 Robert II. Drew 

27233 Emily Compton 

27234 W. Compton 

27235 Frank Compton 

27236 Tom Wilks 

27237 Ellie Monaghan 

27238 George T. Pender 

27239 A^es Bathgate 

27240 J oiln Bathgate 

27241 Clara J. Mitchell 

27242 Alice Browne 

27243 Patrick Monaghan 

27244 Louisa Monaghan 

27245 Edwin Compton 

27246 G. R. Drew 
27247'Rex Walker 

27248 Frank Mitchell 

27249 Martha j . Pender 

27250 Florence H. Tinson 

27251 Elizabeth H. Pender 

27252 Amy Mitchell 

27253 Mary Mon.ighan 

27254 C. W. Mitchell 

27255 Harriet H.ill 

27256 Jeanette Logan 

27257 John W. Pender 

27258 Arthur Logan 

27259 Sissie Monaghan 

27260 Robert I -cigan 

27261 Eva M. Mitchell 

27262 Arthur 1 lall 

27263 John Pender 

27264 Archie T. Pender 

27265 Emily Pritchard 

27266 Jeannie Bathgate 

27267 Jesse Weston 

27268 James Weston 

27269 Lilly Mills 

27270 Grace F. Griffin 

27271 Wiijiam Pullen 

27272 Leslie Mills 

27273 Burton Mills 
2727^ Eliza Pullen 

27275 Kate Bathgate 

27276 Robert L. Pender 

27277 GEORGE C. Sou TER, Elgii 

27278 (iracic Souter 

27279 Alec Souter 

27280 Elizabeth Armstrong 

27281 Alexander Harrisson 

27282 Isabella M. Simpson 

27283 Hector W. Wright 

27284 Christina A. Grant 
2y285 Mary Urquhart 

27286 Janetta C/rant 

27287 liessie Riddock 

27288 Robert Gordon 
27289john Clark 

27290 Robert Ogilvie 

27291 William Davidson 

27292 Jennie Clark 

27293 Mima Clark 

27294 Elsie Grant 

27295 Berta Bruce 
2720 Lawrence Bruce 

27297 Augusta Sw.an 

27298 Bella B. Duthic 

27299 Breiula Swan 

27300 W. A. Thomson 

27301 Winifred Bruce 
27^ Maggie Bruce 

27303 Andrew Thomson 

27304 Edith E. Thomson 

27305 Robert W riglit 

27306 Andrew A. Kay 

27307 Laura Forsyth 

27308 Walter Etties 

27309 Henderson Kay 

27310 Arthur M. Kay 

27311 Brunei K.iy 

27312 Peter G. Hay 

27313 Alice Forsyth 

27314 Alexander Hay 

27315 James Hay 

27316 John A. Hay 

27317 ^eorge ITay 

27318 James Wilson 

27319 Maggie Asher 
27328 MaTia Wright 

27321 Jessie J. Etties 

27322 John Etties 

27323 S. M. M. Simpson 

27324 Joseph. W. Simpson 

27325 William Wilson 

27326 Alick Grant 

27327 Christina Joss 

27328 Radulphus A. H. Rouse, 

ton ^ . o 

27329 Claude R. A. Rouse, Taunton 8 

27330 Janie Bailey, Wellington .. 13 
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27331 Agnes Vellacott, Minehead .. 17 

27332 Annie Windson, Taunton .. 13 

27333 Susannah Biller, Gunnersbury 8 

27334 Constance R. Edwards, Tot- 

teridge .. 9 

27335 Alfred E.O’Flaherty,Edinboro’ 13 

27336 Brenda Twycross, Croydon .. 12 

27337 Mary E. Mansergh, South¬ 

ampton .. 15 

27338 Emily Johnson, Notting Hill •. 9 

27339 Eouisa M. Tod, Cheltenham.. 14 
>7340 Hester 11 . Bushby, Kilburn .. 18 

27341 F'rank Robinson, Leeds .. 15 

27342 Millie Weekes, Monkstown .. 12 

27343 Elzbth. E, Metzger, Richmond 13 

27344 Fanny S, Greene, Engleficld.. 12 

27345 ALICE M. Bartholomew, 

Highgate .. 13 

27346 Margaret E. Downing, Kcnley 19 

27348 Katharine St. J. Conway „ 14 

27349 Susan P. Madelcy ,, 16 

27350 Gertrude A. P. Madeley „ 11 

27351 Evelyn A. Gunson ,. 11 

27352 Mabel G. Gunson ,, 9 

27353 Edith M. Bartholomew ,, 11 

27354 Leonard C. Bartholomew ,, 9 

27355 F'rances M. Bartholomew ,, 7 

=7356 AkmcsM. Nash { 

27357 Edith M. Nash ,, 11 

27358 Marion C. Lloyd, Highgate .. 15 

27359 Eleanor M. Jack •• •• 

27360 Edna J. R. Johnson, Royston 13 

27361 Norali S. S. Johnson „ ii 

27362 Maud L. Johnson „ 8 

27363 Be.itrice E. Ward, Felixstowe 8 

27364 Charlotte M. Ward „ 9 

27365 William G. Archer ,, 12 

27366 Bessie Archer .. 10 

27367 Percy B. Archer 


27368 Maggie Archer ,, 

' Sarah A. Edwards, Harlow 


27369 

27370 Elizabeth Edwards 

27371 EllenM.Bartholomew,Highg’te 10 

27372 Maude H. Bartholomew ,, 9 

27373 R''>te S. Ellis Shriplors 

27374 Isabel M. Ellis ,, 

27375 Mabel Ellis ,, 

27376 George Giles, Walthamstow 

27377 Arthur 11 . Giles ,, 

27378 Mary F. Giles ,, 

27379 Rose S. Tidswell ,, 

27380 Eleanor M. Tidswell,, 

27381 Wilfrid B. Lloyd, Highgate 

27382 Raljih S. I.loyd ,, 

27383 Grace W. Lloyd ,, ..7 

27384 Harry Tidswell, Walthamstow 7 

27385 Cicely Tidswell ,, 9 

27386 Mary E. Ellis, Dewsbury .. 20 

27387 limiiia 11 . Nunn, Walthamstow 17 

27388 Norah M. Conway „ 13 

17389 Herbert E. Gunson „ 14 

27390 Rachel E. Gunson „ 6 

27391 Clara Bull, Highgate •• 13 

27392 Irene E. Foley ,, .. ii 

27393 F'rances Whitley, Halifax .. 13 

27394 Mary Whitley ,. •• ^5 

27395 Jaiuiie Beck, St. Petersburg .. 13 

27396 Evelyn M. Carr, Marden •• 12 

27397 Hilda C. Attenborough, Uckfield 10 

273^ Ethel M. Attenborough ,, 11 

27399 Mabel S. Attenborough „ 13 

27400 F'reilerickL.Attenlxjrough,, 7 

27401 Lyle N. Gillis, New York .. 12 

27402 Is;ibella M. McGregor, Dunbar 14 

27403 F'rances Killingworth, Brighton 15 

27404 Margaret H. Ainscow, Bangor 10 

27405 F'loreiice M. Ainscow ,, 14 

27406 Henry A. Beesley, Clapham 

Road, L. .. 8 

27407 Ethel M. Royle, Disley .. 9 

27408 Maria A, Jackson, Scarborough 15 

27409 Daisie Howard, Hyde Park, L. 10 

27410 Edmund Lawson, Bickley .. ro 

27411 Cecil Forrester ,, ••9 

27412 Reginald Gatehouse „ ..13 

•..7413 Tom Duncanson 

27414 H. Rutherfurd 

27415 Harry Fowle 

27416 Ernest Hutton 

27417 Edmund Fellowes 

27418 A. (ireig 

27419 N. Johnson 

27420 Philip Hogg 

27421 Walter Godwin 

27422 Stuart Baddeley 

27423 A. Johnson 

27424 C. Keimett Henderson 

27425 (leorge M ildred 

27426 Herbert Hutton 

27427 Daniel Mildred 

27428 F'dmund Fox 

27429 F'r.ank Phillips 

27430 Cecil Fox 

27431 1 *. Hilliard 

27432 Guy limes 

27433 Edward Crothers 

27434 Rosli WHITE, Newport, Mon. 17 

27435 Carrie Morgan, Abergavenny 14 
274^ Williaiii Gorvin 

27437 Sarah E. Thomas 

27438 Minnie A. Davies 

27439 Mary R. Barter, Newport .. 15 

27440 Flo Gorvin, Abergavenny .. 7 


27441 Wilhclinina ) * i 

Freeman, 

27442 Albert J. Phillips ,, ..11 

27443 George F. Gorvin „ ..10 

27444 Agnes C. Morgan, Govilon .. 14 

27445 Herbert L. White, Abergav’nny 9 

27446 Harry Gor\-in ,. 13 

27447 Augusta Evans, Newport .. 14 

27448 Fanny Davies, Abergavenny.. 13 

27449 Eniilic S. Gorvin ,, ..6 

27450 Edith Gorvin ,, ..11 

27451 Emily Serjent, Newport .. 18 

27452 GraceA.Billingliam „ ..12 

27453 Lillian Evans ,, . 10 

27454 Eleanor Dawson ,, .. 8 

27455 P'lorenceA.Serjent ,, ..15 

27456 Minnie Smyth ,, ..14 

27457 11 .arry G. Barter „ ..9 

27458 Lily Richards „ ..18 

27459 Elsie M. Grove ,, ..13 

27460 Gertr’d.L.Goldsworthy ,, .. 8 

27461 Hilda M. Billingliam ,, ..11 

27462 Elizabeth A. Barter ,, ..17 

27463 Alice K. Barter ,, .. ii 

27464 Alice Long „ ..16 

27465 Maud E. McBean „ .. 9 

27466 C.eorge 11 . Wilkinson ,, ..9 

27467 Emily Tetfreys „ ..14 

27468 Maud B. Goldsworthy ,, .. 13 

27469 Ida A. Serjent ,, ..12 

27470 Mabel White, Abergavenny .. 8 

27471 Hannah L. Jones, Newport .. 14 

27472 Emily McBean „ ..13 

27473 Susan E. M. Jones „ ..12 

27474 Ada White, Abergavenny .. 12 

27475 M<'iry A I’.aynter, Newport .. 13 

27476 Elizabeth ^I. Parry „ ..11 

27477 Marie G. Jackson ,, ..19 

27478 Kate P'reeman, Abergavenny 14 

27479 Jane Parry, Curnbran .. 12 

27480 Florence White, Abergavenny 15 

27481 Blanche Moore, Cheltenham.. 14 

27482 Ethel L. While, Abergavenny 6 

27483 Mary E. McBean, Newport .. 15 

27484 Jessie lidwards, Abergavenny 17 

27485 Annie Jackson, Rliyume/ .. 13 

27486 JESSIE G. CRAWFORD, Edin¬ 

burgh .. 8 

27487 Aaron Coe, Edgware Road, L. 14 

27488 John Cameron, Edinburgh .. 15 

27489 I^Iary A. Cameron „ ..14 

27490 Duncan Cameron ,, ..10 

27491 Alex’der Cameron ,, .. 8 

27492 Robert Cameron ,, ..6 

27493 Jessie McLeod ,, .. 18 

27494 Jna McLeod ,, ..14 

27495 Agnes McLeod ,, ..11 

27496 Colin McLeod ,, ..10 

27497 Nellie McLeod „ ..13 

274^ George McLeod ,, ..11 

27499 John McLeod ,, ..8 

27500 Bessie Dawes ,, ..8 

27501 Minnie Dawes „ ..6 

27502 Archibald Neill ,, 

27503 Hellen Neill ,, 

27504 Adaniina Neill ,, 

27505 Mary Gillon ,, 

27506 Morrison Gillon ,, 

27507 Janet Tullis ,, 

27508 Maggie Tullis ,, 

27509 Mary Tullis ,, 

27510 John Burns ,, 

27511 Alfred H. Burns ,, 

27512 Albert E. Burns ,, 

27513 FLliza Claydon ,, 

27514 John Claydon ,, 

27515 Sarah Claydon „ 

27516 David L. Bruce ,, 

27517 Grace Reid ,, 

27518 Mary A. Moir, I^eith 

27519 Arthur Alexander, Abbyhill 

27520 William Kay, Edinburgh 

27521 James P.Jopp ,, 

27522 F'orbes hUller „ 

27523 John Harper „ 

27524 David Mowbray „ 

27525 Annie Hutchison „ 

27526 Mary J. Foules ,, 

27527 Mary Dodds ,, 

27528 Theodore Reid ,, 

27529 Robert Russell ,, 

27530 Frank Stavert ,, 

27531 Christina Brown ,, 

57532 A. Turnbull 

27533 Steer •' *3 

27534 1 homas Eldridge ,, .. ^3 

27535 Thomas Dunn, Leith .. 14 

27536 Ramsay Skinner ,, .. ^7 

27537 Eliza Powell, Birmingham 17 

27538 Katherine Powell ,, 18 

27539 Jessie Powell ,, 12 

27540 Theodore Weaver ,, 15 

27541 Amy Johnson, Stourport 

2754a Edith Johnson ,, 

27543 Mary Wollaston. Ludlow 

27544 EdithF.Rogers.Kidderminster 10 

27543 Constance Rogers ,, 

27546 Janet Barnett, Leominster 

27547 Ellen Barnett .. 

27548 Alice Cooper. Hartlebury 

27549 Caroline L. Frisby, Highgate 

Road, L. 

27550 Minnie Langslow, Ludlow 

27551 Edith S. Bowen ,, 

,7552 Henrietta H.Gatehouse,, 

27553 Ellen E. Hulyuake 


.. 13 
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27554 Lucy G. Perrin, Kidderminster 14 

27555 Mary E. Perrin „ 17 

27556 Ernest F. Smith, Ludlow .. 12 
275 i '7 Editli A. Wilson, Sandal Magna 17 

27558 Maria Alldridge Birmingham 18 

27559 Pheebe A. Lister, Stourbridge 14 

27560 Gertrude M. Hope, Kidder¬ 

minster ., 8 

27561 Ethel P. Woolley, Ludlow .. 14 

27562 Elsie J. Hart ,, .. 13 

27563 Laura Gadsby, Kidderminster 17 

27564 Ada Tovey, Wolverhampton.. 17 

27565 Catherine M. Amies, Ludlow 12 

27566 Lilyll.M.Harding.Bridgenortli 10 

27567 Harry T. Harding „ 6 

27568 Lilian E.Friend,Kidderminster 9 

27369 Sarah E. Turner, Ludlow ., 12 
27570 Louis E, Allen, Birniingliani.. 15 
» 757 - l-ouisa F. Anderson { ^ 

27572 Bertram Addenbrooke „ 7 

27573 Mary J. Scott „ 13 

27574 Catherine M. Pound, Brimfield 12 

27575 Eleanor Dixon, Kidderminster 13 

27576 Edith M. Jones, Brimfield 9 

27577 Annie H. flaniar, Sugford .. 14 

27578 MabelNoakes,EcclcstonSq.,L. 9 

27579 Rate H.Cooper, Kidderminster 12 

27580 Emily Cooper ,, 13 

27581 Sar.-ili J. Amies, T.udlow .. 15 

27582 Lucy Didlick, Pastycrust .. 13 

27583 Elizabeth Lloyd, Ludlow .. 16 

27584 Laura E. Woolley, Aston-on- 

C'lun .. II 

27585 Henrietta Peacock, Kidder¬ 

minster .. 7 

27586 Amy Peacock, Ludlow .. ii 

27587 Clara C. Peacock ,, ..12 

27588 Blanche F- Inston.Kidd’rnmstr. 10 

27589 Nellie Iiiston ,, 9 

27590 Clara I iiston ,, 12 

27591 Maud m Power, Portsea .. n 

27592 Frederick A. W.ird, Chester.. 9 

27593 Annie Johns. Portseii ,. 18 

27594 Isabella Seymour, Cork .. 13 

27595 .Marianne Murphy „ --13 

27596 Bertha Childs ,, .. 13 

27597 Amelia Wiegleb, Portsea ,, 20 

27598 Mary Green „ .*15 

27599 Edmd.delaToerPower.Portsea 10 

27600 Mary E. C. I-rancis, Lancaster 9 

27601 Charlotte Ros.s, Chester .. 15 

27602 A III J' G. Thomson, Liverpool 13 

27603 Charles A. Blunt, Southsea .. 9 

27604 Sarah Payne, Chester .. 13 

27605 Cliristobel Platt, Portsea .. 10 

27606 Mary P.iyiie, Chester .. 9 

27607 Sarah Baker, Cork .. 14 

27608 Jane Levis ,, .. 16 

27609 "Slaude Salt, Chester .. 14 

27610 Caroline E. Blunt, Southsea .. 10 

27611 Benjamin J. King, Portsea .. 10 

27612 Nellie Irwin, I’ortsmouth .. 12 

27613 Rosie Irwin „ ' ..14 

27614 Lizzie Connell, Coik .. 13 

27615 Bertha S.ilt, Chester .. 12 

27616 Sarah Braniley ,, •• ^3 

27617 Annie Davies, Sandycroft .. 15 

27618 John I. C. P'r.ancis, Lancaster 11 

27619 Letitia Dalton. Cork .. 15 

27620 Annie Childs ,,■ -.13 

27621 Donella Richmond, Chester .. 12 

27622 Mabel A. Ward ,, ..10 

27623 Mary J, Burchiiishaw ,, ..12 

27624 Rosa M. Ward ,, .. 12 

27625 Mary E, Gruzelicr, Southsea.. 20 

27626 Charlotte A. Gruzelier ,, ..16 

27627 Mary Helen, Cork .. 16 

27628 F'rances Salt, Chester .. 10 

27629 Robert Noblet ,. •• ^5 

27630 Minnie Duggan, Cork .. j8 

27631 Amelia Rivers „ ..14 

27632 Longnorth Knocker, Ryde .. 10 

27633 Theodora C. Platt, Portsea .. 13 

27634 lidith Plevin, Chester .. 13 

27635 Annie Levis, Cork .. 14 

27636 Harriett E. Owens, Chester .. 15 

27637 Ethel M. Thomson, Liverpool 14 

27638 Annie Payne, Chester .. 11 

27639 John E. Owens „ ..12 

27640 George Noblet ,, .. ^3 

27641 Mabel Thomson, I-iverpool .. 12 

27642 Beatri.x MORGAN-BROWN, 

N. F'inchlcy • ..9 

27643 Mabel A. Hills, Commercial 

Road, L, .*9 

27644 Cath’incA.Gunn,GordonSq.,L. 15 

27645 Dora Scharff, Hanipste.ad .. 20 

27646 AunieB.atley,King'sCr’ssRd.,L 13 

27647 Hugo B. Burnaby, Hampstead 8 

27648 Elizzie Jones, S. Hackney .. 15 

27649 Emily Grant, Gordon Sq., L. 13 

27650 Annie H. W.atts, Hampstead.. 19 

27651 AliceHarrington,TlieydoiiBois 17 

27652 K.atie E. Nicholls „ 13 

27653 F'. G. H. Nicholls „ 11 

27654 Harry Parish „ 9 

2765s Fllizabcth Reynolds ,, 11 

27656 Frederick Batley, King’s Cross 

Road, L. -.14 

27657 Florence M.Wamian, Theydon 

Bois .. 9 

27658 Amelia Tapp, Theydon Bois.. n 

27659 Sarah Havers ,, ..10 

27660 Maud L. Warman ,, .-7 

27661 Lizzie F. Maynard ,, .. lo 
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The “ Little Folks ” Humane Society. 


27662 Lizzie Parislj, Theydon Bois.. 

27663 Lilly Wariimn „ 

27664 lane Rand, Woodford 

27665 Linily Foster, Tiieydon Bois.. 

27666 Alice M. Nicholls ,, 

27667 Robert Shaw.Tunbrid^c Wells 

27668 Alice I’arish, Theydon Bois .. 

27669 i'lorence E. Turlc, N. Finchley 

27670 Harriet Burden 

27671 Arthur Smith, Muswell Hill .. 

27672 C. 11 . Goodall, E. I'inchley .. 
2,673 Carrie Clarke, Klinbolton 

27674 John Gilby, Finchley 

27675 Fanny Reed „ 

27676 Isabella C.Turle,, 

27677 R. Matthews ,, 

27678 H. M. E. Knijrht,, 

27679 A. A. H. Kni^dit „ 

276^ Pheebe Clarke, Kiinbolton 

27681 Tom Matthews, N. Finchley.. 

27682 GustafO. Roos, Victoria St., L. 

27683 I. 11 . Hine, Kensinjj-ton 

27684 Magyie Clarke, Kiinbolton .. 

27685 Herliert Smith, Muswell Hill.. 

27686 R. W. G. Knij^ht, N. Finchley 

27687 Harry Matthews ,, 

27688 Arthur W. Knight ,, 

27689 Elizabeth Cordell ,, 

27690 W. Smith, Muswell Hill 

27691 Alice N. Morgan, N. Finchley 

27692 Maria Devey ,, 

27693 Lizzie Matthews , 

27694 Annie J. Duke ,, 

27695 Maude Heryet ,, 

276^ Mary Cook ,, 

27697 Harriett Boulton „ 

27698 Annie Dewey ,, 

276^ Rose Catchpole ,, 

27700 Samuel L. Cook ,, 

27701 Deborah Cook ,, 

27702 Henry Dewey , 

27703 R. W. Buckland , 

27704 Charles Reed , 

27705 J allies Cook ,, 

27706 Minnie Sorrell ,, 

27707 Albert E. Goodall ,. 

27708 Keziah Sorrell ,, 

27709 John Lkes, Nottingliam 

27710 John Leo ,, 

27711 Harry Chamberlin,, 

27712 luimia Lees ,, 

27713 Robert Barnett ,, 

27714 Maggie Turton ,, 

27715 Helen Tinsley „ 

27716 Florence Dugard ,, 

27717 Lizzie Mulgrove ,, 

27718 Annie Pots ,, 

27719 Arthur Crofts ,, 

27720 F'rederickBingham,, 

27721 Daisy Guest ,, 

27722 Thomas Dixon ,, 

27723 .Albert Elliott 

27724 Agness McMillan ,, 

27725 Herbert Biggs 

27726 Albert Green ,, 

27727 Harry Dale ,, 

27728 I'anny Collishaw ,, 

27729 Louise Guest ,, 

27730 Nellie Biggs 

27731 John T. Bearbage ,, 

27732 Lettie Franks „ 

“7733 Arthur Cross „ 

277^ PercyAttenborrow,, 

277.35 Harry Tower „ 

27736 Willie Parker „ 

27737 Mary Bigley 

27738 Jane Dexter „ 

27739 L, Handley ,, 

27740 M. Cooper ,, 

27741 Gerty Billiyeald ,, 

27742 Arthur Bla.sdale ,, 

27743 Herbert Godson ,, 

27744 Charles Guest „ 

27745 Joseph Hoffen „ 

27746 Jidith I-ees „ 

27747 Philip Glover ,, 

27748 Lizzie Bensley „ 


27749 John Dexter, Nottingham .. 7 

27750 Herbert Addlesee ,, .. ii 

27751 Henry Bellamy „ ..12 

27752 Walter Godson ,, ••7 

27753 Thomas Spencer ,, ..8 

27754 Henry Gilliatt ,, ..11 

27755 Arthur Cooper ,, .. 11 

27756 Robert McMillan „ ..7 

27757 Walter Dexter „ •. 5 

27758 Oliver Mulgrove ,, ••7 

27759 Willie Wood ,, ••7 

27760 Henry A. Gruzelier, Southsea 10 

27761 Lilian B. Killey, Seaforth .. 15 

27762 Beatrix L. Goldney, Torquay 10 

27763 Hugh L. Dale. Nottingham .. 9 

27764 Isaliel C. Grieve, Greenock .. 10 

27765 Seline Heinckey, Wallington 10 

27766 George S. Jones, S. Hayling .. 15 

27767 Eva D. Jones „ ..10 

27768 Hester Steede, Acton .. 15 

27769 William Walker, Wigan .. 10 

27770 Etliel A. Chantrell, Crosby ., 13 

27771 LouLsa Cunningham, Ander¬ 

son’s Penn 

27772 Ernest C.Pickering,Manchest’r 9 

27773 Maude M. Price, Bristol .. 12 

27774 Mary E. Norman, Lavender 

Hill, L. 

27775 Mary L. L. Larken,Shortlands 12 

27776 Henrietta E. A. Love, Li.scard 17 

27777 Ada M. M. Love ,, 19 

27778 Ellen E. Ashford, Birmingham 10 

27779 Edwin C. Holman, Eastbourne 10 

27780 CAROLINE M. M. HOG, 

Cramford ,. 15 

27781 Ernest O. Jervis, Cnamford .. 10 

27782 Florence G. D, Jervis ,, ..12 

27783 William E. Amsley ,, ..18 

27784 Thomas Ansley ,, .. 19 

27785 Alfred Ansley ,, 

27786 Alice Ansley ,, 

27787 Emily Ansley ,, . • 9 

27788 Harry Aii-sley ,, .,7 

27789 Emily Austin ,, ., 10 

27790 Lydia A. Austin ,, .. 20 

27791 Alfred Austin „ • • 13 

27792 Edward Austin ,, ..11 

27793 Welcome Ayres ,, •• 17 

27794 Elizabeth Ayres ,, ..14 

“7795 Laura Ayres „ .. 13 

27796 Euya Ayres ,, ..10 

27797 Edward Boyce .1 ..14 

27798 Susan J. Barnes „ ..13 

27799 Bertha Brown „ .. 17 

27800 Mabel Brown ,, 

27801 Alice Bryan ,, 

27802 Annie Clements ,, ..14 

27803 Edith S. Francis ,, 

27804 John W. Francis ,, 

27805 Jennetta Gilliam „ ..14 

27806Kate Gilliam ,, ..9 

27807 Elizabeth Hayes ,, ..12 

27808 John Ilearley ,, ..12 

27809 Flllen Hearley ,, .. 10 

27810 Leve Hill ,, .. 16 

27811 Sarah C. Hill ,. .,14 

27812 Eliza Hill ,, .. 12 

27813 Ada Honour ,, •• 15 

27814 Margaret Hurley ,, ..15 

27815 Ernest W, Leake ,, ..7 

27816 Lilia L. Leake ,, .,6 

27817 Julia Murphy ,, *.9 

27818 William Scarlett „ .. 13 

27819 Daisy Scarlett ,, 

27820 Olivia Scarlett ,, 

27821 Mary A. Shepherd ,, 

27822 !• ranees Shepherd ,, 

27823 Elizabeth Spring ,, 

27824 Henry Siiring ,, 

27825 Caroline Tobin „ 

27826 Thomas Tobin ,, 

27827 John Tobin „ 

27828 Jesse Watson ,, 

27829 Sarah Watson ,, 

27830 Mary A. Watson „ 

27831 Emily Webb ,, 

27832 Edward Webb ,, 


27833 Annie Aldridge, Harbington 

27834 George Muriniy „ 

27835 Julia Murphy ,, 

27836 Mary Murphy ,, 

27837 Henry Fisher, Heston 

27838 Ann Fisher ,, 

27839 Elizabeth Fisher „ 

27840 J essie George ,, 

27841 Arthr.Paternoster „ 

27842 Alice Tasker ,, 

27843 Sophia Whittington ,, 

27844 Nellie Whittington „ 

27845 Thomas Tasker „ 

27846 Henry Weatherley „ 

27847 W. iMsher 

27848 Maud Clements, Cransford 

27849 LEWIS Neale, Aston 

27850 W, B. Bolland, Ilirmingham 

27851 P'lorence E, Grove, Aston 

27852 W. Blacknore, Birchfield 

27853 A. Rubenstein, Birmingham 

27854 P', Sloane ,, 

27855 L. Rubenstein „ 

27856 Arthur Hayward, Aston 

27857 W, H. Evans ,, .. 14 

27858 L. C. Shore ,, ..14 

27859 Ernest F. Cook ,, 

27860 Arthur Ryland ,, 

27861 John Walker „ 

27862 Harry L. Grove ,, 

27863 I*. Ward ,, 

27864 Herbert Sparrow „ 

27865 Lydia Whitehouse, Smethwick 

27866 Annie Butler, Aston 

27867 Rose Davies, Birmingham 

27868 E. Benjamin „ 

27869 Richard E.Paynter,, 

27870 T. Foden, Blakelands 

27871 L. Momaet, Birmingham 

27872 Mary Homer, Aston 

27873 Aniline L. Berry Handsworth 

27874 John P'aulkes, Birmingham 

27875 Harry C. Cook, Birchheld 

27876 1; l.ongden, Birmingham 

27877 John Harris ,, 

27878 E. Evans, Aston 

27879 Ernest J. Westbury, Aston 

27880 H. Baldwin 

27881 Henry B. M.'ichin, Handsworth 14 

27882 Sampson P. Prosser, Birming 

ham .. 14 

27883 Frank Tippetts, Birchfield 

27884 Thomas Russell, Smethwick 

27885 Ernest A. F'lint, Aston 

27886 Arthur Green, Birmingham 

27887 W. C. Westbury 

27888 Rosa Monaet ,, 

27889 Edwin Haniar ,, 

27890 L. Collins. Rhomsley 

27891 I*. Monaet, Birmingliam 

27892 W. Matthews, Aston 

27893 R. C. Pritchard, Lozells 

27894 lirnest Ryland, Aston 

27895 Ernest Toiiiey „ 

278^ 1 {. Buncher ,, 

27897 P. M. Solomon „ 

278^ 1 '. Smith, Birchfield 
278^ !•. Siinkiss, Aston 

27900 Evelyn Ellioit, Poplar 

27901 Bernard Ellioit ,, 

27902 Harry Dean ,, .-7 

27903 John Ford ,, ..9 

27904 John Bruns ,, 

27905 Maurise Waller ,, 

27906 Arthur Waite ,, 

27907 Edward Tucker ,, 

27908 Herbert S. Waite ,, 

27909 Alexander Wright ,, 

27910 Henry Thomas ,, 

27911 Samuel Tipping „ 

27912 John Rippon „ ..16 

27913 Agnes Howe ,, .. 15 

27914 Mary A. Bradley ,, 

27915 Siusannah Curtis ,, 

27916 lane E. Suflield „ 

27917 Alary A. Skinner ,, 

27918 Catherine Bradley „ 
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27919 Esther M. .Smith, Poplar .. ii 

27920 Thayaline Curtis ,, ..11 

27921 May Anderson ,, .. la 

27922 Eliz.abeth De Souza ,, ..id 

27923 F'lorence M. Smith ,, ..10 

27924 Ada Cooper ,, .. 14 

27925 Mary A. Tomlinson ,, ..14 

27926 Sarali Mackio ,, ..13 

27927 Isabella Randall „ .. 12 

27928 Anna M. Anderson ,, ..10 

27929 Alice Saunders ,, ..10 

27930 Elizabeth Edmonds ,, ..10 

27931 Martha Skinner „ .. 12 

27932 Louisa Willson ,, .. ii 

27933 Rose Turner <» •• 11 

27934 liinina Saunders ,, .,12 

27935 Mary Elliott •• .. n 

27936 Constance Button ,, .. 10 

27937 Susie E. Button ,, ..12 

27938 Emma Seach ,, .. 12 

27939 Jemima Mann ,, ..8 

27940 Sophia Barnes ., ..10 

27941 Lillian Button ,, ..10 

27942 Jessie Willson ,, ..11 

27943 Kate Andrews ., ..it 

27944 Mary A. Walker ,, ..it 

27945 Annie Cooper ,, .. 10 

27946 Emily Morton ,, ..10 

27947 Clara Impey ,, .. 12 

27948 Edith Kelby ,, ..12 

27949 Nellie Reeves ,, ..11 

27950 Emma Monk ,, ..10 

27951 Hettie Sparging „ .. 10 

27932 Emma Anderson ,, .-9 

27953 Edith Tapper ,, ..9 

27954 Alice Boynton ,, ..10 

27955 John AVaiker „ ..12 

27956 Jilizabeth J. Boynton ,, ..11 

27957 Minnie Loveduy ,, ..10 

27958 Hetty Manning ,, ..8 

27959 Stephen A. Thompson „ .. 11 

27960 Eva Minter ,, -.9 

27961 Rachel T. Bvng, Kensingfn 13 

27962 Antony S. Byng ,, 6 

27963 Alice Finigan, Pentonvillc .. 18 

27964 NellieBeman,Knightsbridgc,L 13 

27965 Eliza Payne ,, 11 

27966 Helen A chard, Brixton .. 15 

27967 Minnie Harris, Hornsey .. 15 

27968 Alice Jerrard, .Salisbury .. 12 

27969 Mary 1 . Kniglit, S. Kensington 18 

27970 Alice Worne, Sloane Street, L. 16 

27271 Annie Smith „ 17 

27272 Frederick W. Brooks, Colney 

Hatch 12 

27973 Alfred E. Brooks,Colney Hatch 12 

27974 limma M. Brooks ,, 15 

27975 GeorgcSaunders,S.Kcnsiiigton 18 

27976 Susan Dufty ,, 17 

27977 RoseKeveren.Kinnerton St.L. 10 

27978 Evelyn Keveren ,, 12 

27979 Ellen E. Keveren ,, 14 

27980 Clara Keveren ,, 15 

27981 Henry Ford, Chelsea .. 16 

27982 Eva Merchant, Hanover Sip, 1 .. 16 

27983 Emily Marsh „ 15 

27984 Alice Hill ,, 16 

27985 Ann Dunmier „ 18 

27986 Louisa Brooks, S. Kensington 18 

27987 Jemima Morrell ,, 19 

27988 James E. Banting, Chelsea .. 9 

27989 Frank Evans ,, ••9 

27990 Walter R. Lee „ ..11 

27991 Jane Perrins, Knightsbridge,L. 10 

27992 Annie Perrins ,, 14 

27993 Sophie Ford ,, 10 

27994 Annie E. S. Thomson,, 13 

27995 John T. Thom.son ,, 17 

279^ Emma Tarrant, S. Kensington 18 
27997 Annie M.Holden, Knightsbrdg. 10 
279^ Caroline Holden ,, 8 

27999 I. W. W. Hobbs „ 9 

28000 Mary E. Dowle, Lydd .. 13 


[ 77 /<’ List of OOicers and Mcuibers luiU 
be continued month by month,'] 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT PPITS, ANECDOTES, &c. 


LOST AND FOUND. 

jT^ ear Mr. Editor, — A lady living at Clapham h.id 
a black cat called Smut and a white Pomeranian 
■^^dog. As she was going to remove to Kensington 
the men were obliged to come into the house to remove the 
furniture, but they so frightened the cat that he rushed on to 
the top of a neighbouring wall for safety, and would not be 
persuaded to descend, in spite of all coa.xings and new milk. 
1 he lady was obliged at last to leave him, having first asked 
a neighbour to take care of him when he did come down. 
'Pile ne.xt evening the dog was missing ; they looked high 
and low for him, but he could not be found. Early ne.xt 


morning, at about four o’clock, the lady’s husband heard a 
whine at the front door, and on going to open it you can 
judge of his surprise ; for there was the dog, wagging his 
tail violently and looking very proud ; and there also was 
pussy, covered with mud, lying e.xhausted on the door-step ! 
What the dog.said to Smut to thus persuade him to come 
home we can never know, but I think he must have told him 
what a silly cat he was to prefer a cold brick wall to a com¬ 
fortable home ; and so, trotting beside him. and probably 
carrying him in his mouth when he was tired, he brought 
him to the doorstep of his new home. 

Alice Bose a wen, 

(Aged 12.) 


Trci'alyn Hall, Wrexhtini. 
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THE SAGACITY OF A DOG. 

J^Ir. Editor, —Our cousin has a very clever 
clog, and he went out for a walk with a friend of his 
one day. After he had gone some way. Trap (for 
that was the dog’s name) thought he would not go any 
farther. The gentleman whom he was with tried in vain to 
get him to go with him, but Trap would not. Now the dog 
knew that this was the place where a great number of tram- 
cars passed, as he had been accnistomcd to go with his 
master. Several passed him; then one which he knew 
would take him home; so he jumped in, and went straight 
to his master’s house. This incident must really show how 
very sensible dogs are. j,, qraham. 

2, Newbattie Terrace^ Morningside^ (Aged 12.) 

Edinburgh. 


A COW AND ITS YOUNG. 

EAR Mr. Editor,— An Afghan once came into 
Pezwan, a British camp in Afghanistan, and com- 
plained to my father that some native drivers be¬ 
longing to the commissariat had stolen one of his cattle. 
The men were called up ; but they declared that the animal 
which they had taken did not belong to the Afghan. They 
knew the animal to be their own by certain points in its 
shape, and because there were none‘of its kind on any of 
the hills about. They also saw that they had missed the 
animal from their own herd, and that it had evidently been 
stolen from it by the Afghan or his friends. My father said 
he must decide against the Afghan. The next.day, however, 
the man brought the animal’s mother, which it was said to 
be still following, though nearly full grown. No sooner did 
the two come in sight of each other than they immediately 
ran together, and could not be parted, thus proving that the 
animal belonged to the Afghan, as he had stated ; and also 
proving that the affection existing between mother and 
young was strong, even after the latter had left her. 

May E. D. Terry. 

Glenthorne^ Wavcrley Grove, Southsca. (Aged 16.) 


A STRANGE FOSTER-MCJFHER. 

iTTN ear Mr. Editor,—A curious little story about a 
kitten, which is quite true, was told me by an uncle 


Uie other day. One night he heard piteous cries, and 
in the morning, on opening the dopr, he found a little kitten, 
wet and covered with mud, lying on the step. It was 
brought in and washed in warm water, dried at the fire, and 
put in a hen’s nest to sleep. Close by there was a hen with 
some chickens, and when the kitten woke up it went under 
the hen’s wings with the chicks. They were always to¬ 
gether, and grew very fond of each other, and when the hen 
was on the nest the kitten always sat beside her. One day 
a magpie was going to carry off one of the chickens; the 
kitten saw it, and ran across the yard, beating the air with 
its paws till it drove it away. 

Jessie M. Jameson. 

Laneside House, Accrington, (Aged ii|.) 

Lancashire. 


A CLEVER PONY. 

p -o-. 

EAR Mr. Editor, —Our old pony Beau is the fa- 
vourite amongst our numerous pets, and deserves to 
be so, fora more knowing old fellow there never was. 
When quite young he was given as a present to my uncle by a 
gentleman who lived not far off. The following morning he 
was missing from my uncle’s stables. Now, between his house 
and that of Beau’s old master was a toll-gate, and inquiries 
were immediately made here as to whether the pony had 
passed. I'he toll-collector replied that nobody had been through 
since the preceding evening. However, the mystery was 
soon explained when Ik^au, dripping with water, was dis¬ 
covered in his old stables. 'Phe clever little fellow had 
evidently avoided the toll-gate, knowing that he would be 
stopped there, and had swum across the river that separated 
him from his old home. Not long after this he came into 
our possession. A few years ago I was riding him over 
some heavy ground, and strained his foot. He was tied up 
in the horse-pond in order to keep it cool, but not approving 
of this arrangement, he quietly untied the rope and took his 
departure. He opens gates with the greatest ease, and I 
have known him let all the colts and himself into the garden 
for a frolic. He is considerably over twenty now, but he is 
more than equal in cleverness, if not in pace, to any horse in 
the stable. 

Amy Debenham. 

Cheshunt Park, Herts. (Aged 16.) 


ANSWERS TO OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PUZZLES {page 6i). 


MENTAL HISTORICAI- SCENE. 

Lucius Tarquinius Priscus and Tanaquil, his wife, on 
their way to Rome. _ 

SINGLE ACROSTIC.— Waterloo. 

I. W illiam. 2. A djective. 3. T urban. 4. E xtinct. 
5. R iddle. 6. L ion. 7. 0 pal. 8. 0 rator. 


POETICAL PUZZLE. 

** We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

How the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head. 
And wc far away on the billow.” 

C. Wolfe, Dtuial of Sir John Moore, 


NAMES OF CELEBRATED PERSONS 
ENIGM.ATICALLY EXPRESSED. 

I. Well-in-g-ton. 2. Napoleon Bon-a-part-e. 3. Shake- 
spear-e. 4. Beet-h-oven. 5. Will-I-am Tell. 6. Martin 
Fro-bis-her. _ 

TRANSPOSED LETTER PUZZLES. 

1. “All is not gold that glitters.” 

2. “A stitch in time saves nine.” 


HIDDEN PROVERB. 

“ Good things are wrapped in small parcels.’ 


DIAMOND PUZZLE.— Middlesex. 

M. LIP. SADLY. READING. MIDDLESEX. 
ESS E NCE. TA S T E. PE N. X, 


SINGLE ACROSTIC. 

Blake. 

I. Bread. 2. Lady-bird. 3. Arno. 4. Kite. 5. Elm. 
CUBE PUZZLE. 

From I to 2, oyster; 2 to 6, roving; 5 fo earwig ; i to 
5, orange ; 3 to 7, silken ; 4 to 8, terror ; 7 to 8, nectar ; 
3 to 4, spinet; i to 3, oats ; 2 to 4, rent; 5 to 7, even ; 

6 to 8, gear. —-- 

PICTURE PUZZLE. 

Whole: Waterford. i. W hip. 2. A rch. 

3. Tree. 4. Egg. 5. Rat. 6. Flower. 7. Ostrich. 8. 
Ring. 9. Drum. Bottom— Yarmouth, i. Yacht. 
2. Apple. 3. Rosary. 4. Mouth. 5. Oyster. 6. 
U nicorn. 7. T adpole. 8. H at. Stand— Whole: Ely. 
I. Easel. 2. Leaf. 3. Yew. The Whole: Wye. 
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OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PAGE. 


PRIZE STORY COMPETITION (Vol. XVII., 

P - 376). 

“A TALE OF A SHILLING. * 

FIRST PRIZE STORY. 

Y N a pleasant room witli open win- 
? clows a girl sits reading. Outside 
A the sun is shining brightly, and 
the shade on the lawn under the 
trees looks inviting ; but Hilda Barton 
is busy with a task which she has failed 
to learn perfectly, and that is why, on 
this lovely summer afternoon, she is 
sitting in Miss Thompson’s private 
room at the “ Beeches,’’ while the 
other six boarders have gone for a walk with the iincler- 
governess. Miss Parkes. 

“ When you know your lesson you may go into the garden, 
Hilda,” Miss Thompson says presently ; "I will hear it this 
evening.” And, rising, she leaves the room. Hilda toils 
on. Soon the silence is broken by the ringing of a bell, and 
a visit()r is announced. A little more hard work, anci she 
has finished ; and with a feeling of relief she closes her book 
and goes out. 

In a few moments Madge, the pet magpie, hops through 
the window, and, after making a tour of the room, flies off 
with something shining in her beak. What is it? 

That evening. Miss Thompson startles the girls by an¬ 
nouncing that she has lost a shilling, which she laid on the 
pianc) in her study. “ I left the room, where Hilda was 
learning her task, to give an order to cook, but, Mrs. Lin- 
wood calling, 1 was detained*' or about twenty minutes, and,” 
continued the head mistress, ’’when I returned, both Hilda 
and shilling had disappeared. During my absence no one 
had been in the study—of this I am certain ; for Jane was 
out for a holiday, cook had sent Sarah to the village, and 
was herself busy in the kitchen the whole of the time. I do 
not wish to criminate Hilda positively, still the affair is very 
strange.” “ I am sorry you can believe me guilty of thelt. 
Miss 'J'hompson,” is all that Hilda Barton says, as she 
draws up her head with a grieved, disdainful gesture, and 
does not attempt to clear herself. 

Time losses on, and though this is all the open notice 
that is taken of the circumstance, the girls’ decide among 
themselves that Hilda Barton (whom they have always 
thought rather peculiar), has undoubtedly taken the money. 
Hilda treats the matter with contempt, but their suspicions 
are hard to bear, nevertheless. 

Nearly a year afterwards, when two of the girls at the 
“ Beeches chance to go up into the loft over the disused 
stable they discover, amongst a litter of pretty “odds and 
ends ” stolen by the magpie—the. lost shilling ! 

At tea-time Miss Thompson says to the assembled girls, 
” I am most happy to say that the shilling which has caused 
Hilda Barton so much trouble has been found in the loft, 
where it had been carried by Madge ; and 1 hope you will 
forgive us all, Hilda, my dear, for our unjust suspicions.” 

It is needless to add that the forgiveness was freely given, 
and the whole school had a holiday in honour of Hilda. 

Mary Joh.nson. 

Rhyl House, Boldmere Road, Chester Road, (Aged 14? ) 
near Binninghaui. 

Certified by L. J. Johnso.n’ (Mother). 


SECOND PRIZE STORY. 

-AlTk once a bright new shilling ; but 1 am now’ dirty, 

^ scratched, and bent. When I was brought out of the 
Mint I was taken to the Lord Mayor of -London. It is 
an old custom on every Easter Monday for the Lord Mayor 
to give the Christ s Hospital boys a shilling each; and these 


are always new ones. I was given to a boy named Sam Fuller, 
who was delighted to have so much money to spend in 
sweets. On his first half-holiday he took me to a con¬ 
fectioner’s, and spent me. The shopman put me in the till 
with other money. In about a week a fat old farmer came 
in and asked the shopman to give him change for half-a- 
sovereign ; so I was taken out of the till, and put in Farmer 
West’s pocket. It happened the next day to be his little 
girl’s birthday, and 1 was given to her for a present. She 
was a very untidy child, and had a large hole in her 
pocket. One day she slipped me into it, and went to the 
town to spend me. As .she ran round a corner, I fell out 
of the hole on to the pavement. Presently a gentleman 
came by and j^icked me up. He asked a fbw people if I 
were theirs ; then put me in his purse, and went to his home. 
I was now scratched, and very dirty. On Saturday evening 
a labouring man came to have his wages paid, and I was 
among the eighteen shillings put into his hand. He took 
me to a small cottage, which was his home. There were 
four children playing in the garden, and in the front kitchen 
a tidy woman was preparing the tea. There was a small 
fire in the grate, and the room was clean and neat. The 
children were called in, and they all sat down to tea. On 
Monday morning one of them was sent with me to the 
landlord’s house to pay the rent. He put me in a bag, and 
then in a drawer. This landlord kept a baker’s shop ; and 
I was, after two months and one week, taken down into it, 
and given to a lady. She had a little girl with her, and as 
soon as they were outside they called a hansom, and went 
to a West-end Bazaar. They walked about for a long time, 
buying different things, and at last they bought a doll with 
me. Since then 1 have passed through several hands : 
butcher’s, baker’s, grocer’s, linen-draper's, and stationer’s. 
'Lhe place I am in now is Widow Barett’s. I was given to 
her as wages for charing. She has four children, the eldest 
a little girl of seven, named Annie; the next a boy called 
Johnny, of five; then Lucy of four; and, lastly, baby Jane. 
One day Mr.s. Barett told Annie to take me to a shop and 
buy some bread. She laid me on a sofa whilst she went uj) 
to get her hat and jacket. The baby was crawling about 
the floor, and presently she saw me, so she took me up and 
rolled me about, until she rolled me into a corner, and could 
not find me. When Annie came down, and found that 1 
was not on the sofa, she looked about for ten minutes, and 
then took another shilling, and went off. The next morning, 
as Mrs. Barett was sweeping the room, she found me, and 
put me in this drawer, where 1 am at present. 

Eleanor B. Rice. 

Cheam Rectory, Surrey. (Aged 10^.) 

Certified by M. G. Bacic (Governess). 

LIST OF HONOUR. 

I First Prize {Onc-Gninea Book), ’with Officer's Medal of 

. the "Little Folks"' Legion of Honour : — xVIary Johnson 
{14-J), Rhyl House, Boldmere Road, Chester Road, near 
IBirmingham. Second Prize {Seven-Shilling-and-Sixpcnny 
Book), with Oflicer's Medal: — Eleanor B. Rice (10^), 
Cheam Rectory, .Surrey. Hcnourable Mention, with Mem¬ 
ber s Medal ;Lanna Kirby (15), 4, Market Street, Lei¬ 
cester ; Minnie Avery (12.^), Ashford Road, Tenterden, 
Kent; Alice J. Cohen (15^), Beech House, Pendleton, 
Manchester; Lady Millicent St. Clair Erskine (15^), 
2, Hamilton Place, Piccadilly, London; Florence S. de 
Kantzovv (14^), 22, Cal9ada da Tapada, Lisbon, Portugal; 
Hilda Fellovves (ii^). Over Wallop Rectory, Stockbridge, 
Hants; Grace Walduck (15.J), 93, Southampton Row, 
London ; Hes'FER C. Cholmondeley (13^), Hodnet Rec¬ 
tory, M. Drayton ; Daria Baudim (13^), Collisalvetti per il 
Gabbro, Pisa; Florence Macdonald“(i3), Wesleyan Col¬ 
lege, Handsworth ; HltLltNE S. Ber’frand (15^), Constanti¬ 
nople ; Clara E. Baker (15), Duncan House, Clifton, Bristol. 
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of c^arocBf. 

J,=64. Words and Music by Chas. Bassett. 












f 








toil with day is done; 
friends, red, white, and blue ; 

light -ens work with smiles : 


in the fields, the har - vest-fields. We mer-ry chil-dren 
lark o’er-head his sweet song sings. Whilst ti - ny sheaves we 
fast, so fast have flown the hours. We must no far- ther 

I 



.And pick the flowers the glad earth yields. To while the time a 
.And sweet de-lights that sum-mer brings At ev - ’ry step we 
. But, la-den with our sheavesand flowers. We’ll trudge de-light-ed 
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OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PUZZLES. 


RIDDLE-ME-REE. 



Y first is in cat, but not in mouse. 

My second in mansion, but not in hous 
My third is in eaten, but not in drunk. 

My fourth is in branches, but not in trunk. 

My fifth is in chamber, but not in room. 

My sixth is in thunder, but not in boom. 

My whole is a Roman, so brisk and so bold. 

Who conquered Old England to get her bright gold. 


Eleanor M. Voules. 

The Lynch^ Eastry, Sandwich. (Aged iij.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL MESOSTICH. 
r Y centrals read downwards form the name 
river in America. 

1. A province in Spain. 

2. An island in the China Sea. 

3. A city in South America. 

4. One of the states of America. 

5. A river in France. 

6. A city of Ceylon. h. C. Annif. King. 

Temple Honsc., Surbiton Hilly (Aged 12I.) 

Surrey. 



GEOGRAPHICAL 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
^HE initials and finals 
form two rivers in Asia. 
An island in Oceania. 

A county town of Eng¬ 
land. 

3. A cape of North America. 

4. A lake in Switzerland. 

5. A lake in Africa. 

6. A canton in Switzerland. 

7. A river in Germany. 

Cicely Jefferson. 
(Aged 15.) 
standard House, 

Northallerton. 


DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 


MENTAL FRENCH 
HISTORICAL SCENE. 

t MAN, apparently of 
high rank, is walking 
thoughtfully along 
a corridor. He lifts the 
tapestry to enter a room, 
when several armed men 
suddenly rush out upon him 
and attempt to secure him 
as a prisoner. He offers 
resistance, whereupon the 
assassins immediately des¬ 
patch him with their swords 
and daggers. Tliey then 
retire to tell the king, who 
goes to his mother's chamber 
and exultingly exclaims, 
“Now, madam, I am a 
king.” 

M. M. Jellicorse. 

(Aged 12J.) 

Clunhury Vicarage, 

Aston-on-Clun, Salop. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

« Y whole is a word of 
seven letters, mean¬ 
ing a large building. 

My I, 2, 4, 6, 7, a worker in 
stone. 

My 2, 3, 7, a girl’s name. 

My I, 2, 7, a human being. 
My I, 2, 4, 4, a large heap. 
My 4, 2, I, a boy’s name. 
My 4> 5> 3' ^ mountain 

frequently mentioned in 
the Bible. 

My 2, 4, 4, a useful animal. 


5, Earh ViTas, Plumstead. 


A NURSERY RHYME REVERSED. 

Guess What it is. 

Mary Glyn (aged isf), Lewistone, Sherborne. 
Alfred h . Braund. 

(Aged 10.) 


2 . 

3. 

4 - 

5 - 


SINGLE ACRO.STIC. 

S HE initials form the 
name of a river in 
Germany. 

I. A town in France. 

A town in England. 

A country in Asia. 

A river in Africa. 

A river in Spain. 


f HE letters reading from left to right, across the jDuzzle, 
give the name of a class of ships. 

I. Easily provoked. 

2. The chief. 

3. A yellow stain. 

4. Not lasting. 

5. Fondness. 

6. Politeness. 

7. A collector of ancient things. 

8. Roads on which trains run. 

9. Untrodden. 

A. B. Yuille. 

39, Longridge Road, (Aged 13.) 

South Kensington, S. IV. 


Mary A. Grdge. 

Malvern IVel/s, ]Vo>ceste>shire. (Aged 10.) 


MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 


rrpHE following, with the missing letters, will give a verse 
by Cowper ; — 


AxaxwxnxGxlxixnxcxoxnxiixhx, 

Axaxwxnxhxtxnxwxg, 

Hxlxtxlxdxexmxwxexhxsxtxiix, 

Oxrxnxixgxuxhxrxg. 


Henry J. F. Downard. 

28, School Hill, Lewes (Aged 9b) 
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PRIZE PUZZLE 


this Competition there is ti Senior Division for Girls and Itoys 
‘ik between the age.s of 14 and 16 ijticliisivc\ and a Junior Divi- 
sion for those umier 14 years of age. (Girls and Hoys under 
14 on August I, 1883, can take part in the Junior Competition.) 

The following is a List of Prizes that will be awarded at the end 
of ez)ery three months in each division, viz. :—A First Prize of a 
Guinea Volume ; a Second Prize of a Half-Guinea Volume ; a Third 
Prize of a Seven-Shilling-and-Si.\penny Volume; and a Fourth Prize 
of a Five-Shilling Volume. There will also be awards of Bronze 
Medals of the Little Folks Legion of Honour to the three ne.\t 
highest of the Competitors following the prize-winners. 

Regulations. 

Solutions of the Puzzles published in this number must reach the 
I'lditor not later than August 9th, 1883 (August 13th for 
Competitors residing abroad), addressed as under :— 

The Editor 0/ Little Folks," 

La Belle Sauvage Y'ard, 

Ansiuers to Pjtzzles. Ludgate Hill, 

Junior [or Senior\ Division. London, E.C. 

(Full Regulations will be found in the July Part). 

GA^^IE PUZZLE.S. No. 8 . 


ALTERNATIVE WORD FLOWER PUZZLES. 




OW that the summer is here we want a game that 
may be played in the fields and meadows. Such a 
one is our “Alternative Word Flower Puzzle.” Any 


number can play it from one to a dozen. 

The game begins by selecting one of the party to go and 
find a flower. On returning from his imaginary quest the 
Flower-seeker gives a description of his adventure, bringing 
in alternative words describing the parts of the flower. 
Thus we will suppose that the word is Ox-lip. Here is a 
description that would suffice. 

“As I was going in search of my flower I was alarmed by 
my first, a huge animal, who came bounding towards me. 
Fortunately my little dog Fido was near at hand, and barked 
fiercely at him. Nevertheless, the animal tossed my good 
Fido, and hurt the poor little dog's mouth, which is my 
second. But 1 liave got my flowers, such a bunch, growing 
in clusters in the meadow. And what are they, pray?" 

The company will probably have guessed what the flower 
is by this time, and whoever says the correct word first goes 
out in search of another flower. 


Puzzle No. 8 .—Senior Division. 

%* In the following Puzzle Alternative or Similar Words are given 
for twelve Wild Flowers, in the manner indicated above. The 
words in italics are the alternative words, the small letter a 
indicating the first .syllable, and b the second. 

As I was walking in the country one day accompanied 
by my (a)terrier named {b) Lily, I had to pass a [a] ditch 
filled with [b) chalk; I sat down to (^2) repose whilst the 
\b) plough in the field hard by was turning the sod. Every 
kind of (^2) rabbit popped in and out the hedgerow, and the 
[p) clock in the church-tower was chiming the hour of noon ; 
a {a) homeless bird (named after its note) was endeavouring to 
drink a [b) quart of water. As I picked up a piece of {a) copper 
in the {b) wild grass that grew near, a (a) long-beaked bird 
was startled at the voice of my little boy {b) William ; whilst 
a (<z) cattle-keeper had apparently lost his {b) money-bag, for 
he was diligently searching the copse, assisted by a [a) fop 
who had been startled by [b) the king of beasts, {a) Reynard, 
meanwhile, looked on laughing in his [b) sleeve, and a («) 
bullock curled his {b) tongue with truly bovine scorn, at the 
young man’s terror ; whilst a {a) frog, clad in [p) fine linen 
looked laughingly on. 

Junior Divlsion. 

(See note at head of Senior Puzzle.) 

“What a* dreadful {a) tangle this ( 3 ) hay is in ! ” sighed 
a {a) tattered ip) songster to a (a) rook, who was standing on one 
lb) leg by his nest. “ A (<7) wamarCs [b) dress is often more 
untidy ” replied the bird, sipping a little [a] cream from a 
dainty V) glass, which it held in its claw, and then skipped 
into the (a) copse in a {p) wise, old-fashioned way. A («) 
ti^^ers den was near, the \p) pest of the neighbourhood, and 
especially of the {a) heifei's, who made a wry {p) mouth each 
time they passed that way. A (a) bird of passage gave an 


COMPETITION. 

{b) account of Iiis observations of this den, but it was done 
in a [a) rambling manner, in which conceit and arrogance 
struggled for the {b) mastery. A {a) tiny insect listened, {p) 
distress painted in its countenance, and (a) anguish on its 
poor, (b) 7 £/^a. 6 -looking face. 


Answer to Puzzle No. 6.—Senior Division; 

1. Battle of Stanford Bridge, 1066. 

2. Battle of Crecy, 1346. 

3. Battle of Homildon Hill or Nisbit, 1402. 

4. Capture of Quebec, 1759. 

5. Battle of Goojerat (Punjaub), 1849. 

6. South Sea Bubble, 1720. 

7. The Puritans, Persecution of, 1566. 

8. Battle of Bannockburn, 1314. 

9. Poyning’s Law, 1495. 

10. Carberry Hill, near Musselburgh, 1567. 

11. Murder of James I., of Scotland, 1437. 

12. Alexander III., of Scotland, died 1286. 
11234567890 
t T R N B W H M C L S 

CLASS II.—Consisting of those who have gained eleven marks or less:— 
W, Barton, N. Besley, L. Bonnick, R. W. Bucldey, F. G. Callcott. E. Cullum, 
M. Jones, H. A. Hamilton, M. Jowett, A. Law. A. M. Lynch, E. Maynard, 
A, Milling, L. Mirant, G. C. Ruegg, E. Smith, M. Shaw. 

Junior Division. 

1. The Gunpowder Plot, 1605. 

2. Marriage of the Prince of Wales, 1863. 

3. Murder of Thomas ^ Becket, 1171. 

4. Building of Antonine’s, or Hadrian’s, Wall, 138. 

5. Landing of Hengist and Horsa, 451. 

6. Julius Caesar invades Britain, 55 B.c. 

7. Death of Alban, 303. 

8. Alfred conquers the Danes at Ethandune, 878. 

9. The Battle of the Spurs, 1513. 

10. James IV. of Scotland invaded England, 1496. 

11. Expedition of Burke and Wills in Australia, i86r. 

12. Edward I. offered the Scottish crown to Baliol, 1292. 
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class I.—Consisting of those who h.-iveg.yned twelve marks 


Rey.] 


-. _o-.. „ marks:—4. J. 

H. s" Blunt, E. J. Barton, C. Crauford, W. Coode, M. Dawe, A. L Ho 
Hartwich, J. Hall. M. John, M. King, M. More, E. L. Metc.alfe, C. Me 
G O'Morns, G. A. Neame, W. Oxer, E. Premier, J. Nona Trei 


. Bates, 
florne, J. 
. Metcalfe, 
Trentham, H. 

Watson, 

Cl ASS II.—Consisting of those who have gamed eleven marks or less :— 
F Burne E Barrett, L. Bennett, I. Clarke, S. Cameron, A. Castle, J. For¬ 
rester d’ L. Hartley. F. Ireland, W. Johnson, K. Lynch, B. Law, F. E. 
Newman, G. Price, R. Peters. E. Peachey, M. Crompton Roberts. 


ANSWER TO EXTRA “TIE” PUZZLE. 

I. Am P le. 2. Ta L on. 3. B A r (stave or space). 
4. Qui N ine, 5. Rad I ata. 


Prize List (Fifth Quarter).—Senior Division. 


The following have answered the “ Tie Puzzle” correctly, 
and the prizes are therefore divided equally between them, 
each securing books to the value of 7s. 6d. Maud E. 
Breffit (14^), 6, Park Crescent, Stoke Newington-; William 
Blazeby (16), 12, Distillery Street, St, Giles’, Norwich ; 
Florence MacCarthy (i4i-). Rockwardine Villa, Oakengates, 
Salop • A Puckle (16), The Hollands, Langton, Tunbridge 
Wells ; Isabel Waldry (16), The Rectory, Sutton-on-Derwent, 
York; 'Kathleen Whitehead (16^), Deighton Grove, York. 

The following are awarded Bronze Medals :—S. A. 
Alexander (16), Ivy Cottage, Lower Heath, Hampstead, 
N W.; Ernest Arnold, 15, Grosvenor House School, Luton, 
Beds;'Maggie R. Brownlee (t6), Sunnybrae House, Colinton, 
Midlothian. 


Junior Division. 

Bronze Medals have been awarded to the following Junior 
lompetitors; [ihe first two have answered the "Tie I'uzr.le" 
lorrectly in all particulars] ;-Jane M. C. Little (13), Whit- 
laugh. New Castleton, N.B. ; John Hall (12J), Kenyon 
street, Ashton-under-Lyne ; H. S. Blunt. 
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\The Editor requests that all inquiries a7id replies intended for 
htsertion in Littlk Folks should have the words ^‘Questions 
and Answers" written on the le/t-hafid top comers of the 
envelopes contamhig theui.'\ 

Prize Competitions, &c. 

A. B. C.—[All the dresses, &c. &c., in the Doll Competi¬ 
tion must be the unaided work of the competitors.— Ed.] 

Valencia. —[The designs for the Christmas and Birthday 
Cards may be on either card or paper.—E d.] 

Ada Playfoot. —[Information about the Silver A^Iedal, 
as well as the regulations concerning the limit of the number 
of prizes awarded to a successful Competitor, was given 
on page 113 of the January Number of Little Folks.— 
Ed.] 

Literature. 

Jolly Jack Tar would feel obliged if any of the readers 
of Little Folks could tell him the name of the author of 
the poem containing the following lines : 

“ Float with wide wing.s 
Strained to a bell; 'gainst the noonday glare 
You count the streaks and rings.” 
and also where it is to be found. 

Ireland’s Eye would be glad to know who was the 
author of the poem commencing 

“ Sails of silk and ropes of .sandal." 

Work. 

Delicia would be glad to know how quarter-stitch is 
done. 

In answer to Snowdrop’s query. May thinks that wool¬ 
work would be very nice for a boy of the age she men¬ 
tions, such as kettle-holders, teapot-stands, &c. Small 
squares done in different shades of wool are very pretty, and 
easy for a beginner. She knows of many different kinds of 
work, but none.so suitable as the above for doing in a 
drawing-room, where of course no litter is liked. Answers 
also received from Freckles, Miladi, Iolanthe, May 
Blossom, and W. R. A. 

A Kentish Reader writes in answer to Douschinka, 
that a rag doll should be stuffed with wool. 

Isabel Fry writes, in answer to Paint-box, that she 
knows a poor girl who has been taught to do crewel-work. 
She also is only able to use one arm, but she has earned a 
good deal by selling her work. The material had to be 
stretched across a frame, which she leans against a table. 
Answer also received from An /Esthetic Maiden. 

Cookery. 

Evelyn asks for the recipe for making Scotch three- 
cornered oat-cakes. 

Michaelmas Daisy writes, in answer to Mentor and 


Chocolate, that the best way to make chocolate cream 
bon-bons is as follows :—Put a pound of loaf sugar into a 
stewpan, pour upon it as much milk or thin cream as the 
sugar will absorb; dissolve it over the fire, and boil slowly 
until it will candy when dropped into cold water; neither 
stir it nor allow it to stick to the pan. Take it off the fire 
and stir it until you can cream it with a spoon. Add a table¬ 
spoonful of extract of vanilla, and beat it till cold enough to 
handle ; then fashion it into balls the size of a filbert. Lay 
these aside on buttered paper. Put half a pound of un¬ 
sweetened pure chocolate (which you can buy at any sweet¬ 
shop) in a tin plate over a kettle of boiling water ; and when 
it is dissolved, dip the bon-bons into it and lay them out on 
buttered paper to cool. If the sugar-grains are like sand in¬ 
stead of creaming, it will be necessary to begin anew with 
fresh sugar, as it will have been boiled too long,” Answers 
also received from Pansey and Linda. 

General. 

Harry will be glad if some one will tell him how to prevent 
drawings with crayons from rubbing. 

Water Lily wants to know if any one can tell her how 
to brighten up a silver brooch with silver daisies (raised) with 
gold middles. She has tried both wet and dry whitening, but 
the gold comes off. 

Fuggie Daddles writes, in answer to Maud Andrews, 
that jean is the best material for etching: it requires no 
preparation, and is simply done with a small etching-pen 
and some marking-ink. Answers also received from Black¬ 
bird and Linda. 

Cherubina says, in answer to M. E. Balding’s inquiry, 
that tea and water are very good for green-house ferns, but 
for other plants water through a hose is considered best. 
Answers also received from Red Pompon, H. E. B. Boul¬ 
ton, E. PiLLERS, and Tabby Kitten. The last-named 
says:—“The best thing is to put two or three watering- 
pots full of water in the hot-house on the evening before you 
water the flowers. This will bring it to the right temperature. 
Never use really ivarm water.” 

Edelweiss would like to know if she could paint in water¬ 
colours on a handkerchief; and if so, what should she put to 
prevent it washing off. 

Natural History. 

With Atisivcr by the Editor of the '^Live Stock Jour7ial a7id 
Fa7icier's Gazette" 

Edith Pillers wants to know what is the best thing to 
do to hens that eat their eggs.—[Sometimes if an egg-shell 
is filled with strong, fresh-made mustard, and placed in 
reach, it will stop them ; but generally there is nothing what¬ 
ever which can be done but to kill and dispose of them.j 
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A Guinea Book and an Officer’s Medal of the Little Folks Legion of Honour will be given for the best 
short and original Description of this picture. A smaller Book and an Officer’s Medal will be given in addition 
for the best Description relatively to the age of the Competitor; so that no Competitor is too young to try 
for this Second Prize. To avoid any possibility of mistake, and for the guidance of new Competitors, the full 



Reculations are mven i. No Description must exceed 500 words in length, and each must be written on one side 
of the paper only. 2. The Descriptions must be certified as strictly original by a Minister, Teacher, I arent, or 
other responsible person. 3. All Competitors must be under tire age of 16 years. 4. Descriptions from 
Competitors residing in Great Britain and Ireland must reach the Editor on or before the loth of August 
next • in the case of Descriptions sent from the English Colonies or from Foreign Countries, an extension of time 
to the iSth of August will be allowed. 5. In addition to the Two Brizes and Officers Medals, some of the most 
deservim? Competitors will be included in a special List of Honour, and will be awarded Members Medals of the 
T ri-n e°Fot KS Letiion of Ilonour. 6. Competitors .are requested to note that each envelope containing a 
Description should have the words “Scripture History Wanting Words” written on the left-hand top corner of it. 
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THE HEIR 

CHAPTER VIII.—ETTIE LEARNS THE SECRET. 

LIVE,Clive,Crusty 
is going to tell us 
a story about a 
shipwreck. Will 
you come down?” 

King’s voice as¬ 
cended through 
the pure air shrill 
and clear, and 
Madge called Et- 
tie at the top of 
her voice, but the 
invitation had to 
be repeated twice 
before Clive an¬ 
swered. 

“ I don’t want to 
hear about a ship¬ 
wreck ; I shan’t go down. I shall stay where I am.” 

“ Oh, Clive ! you know you do ; you said the 
other day you would rather hear about that than 
anything,” Ettie said breathlessly. “ Do please 
come and listen to Crusty.” 

‘‘ Shan’t ! you can go if you want toand Clive 
pulled his hat more over his eyes, and gathered and 
destroyed more gentians. He was utterly ruining 
his sister’s holiday, and he knew it, and he loved 
Ettie enough to make him a little unhappy and a 
good deal ashamed of himself. “ You like to hear 
Crusty spin yarns ; why don’t you go, Ettie?” 

“ Because I want to stay with you, Clive. I know 
you’re miserable, and I wish you would tell me 
all about it and Ettie threw aside her portfolio 
and pencil, and sat down on the grass at Clive s 
head. Do tell me all about it : you’ll be ever so 
much happier, darling. I’m certain something 
worries you dreadfully.” 

“ You’re right, Ettie, I am worried,” Clive re¬ 
plied in a tragic tone. “If I tell you all about 
it,” he continued, lowering his voice and glancing 
round cautiously, “ will you promise me, Ettie, 
never to breathe a word of it to any living 
being?” 

“ Must I promise that, Clive? because, you know, 
I may not be able to help you myself; it might be 
better to tell someone.” 

“ No, no ; you must promise, or I shan’t tell you ; 
and no one can help me, Ettie: that’s just the worst 
of it ; ” and Clive looked very gloomy, while poor 
Ettie trembled, in nervous anticipation of this 
secret, which had caused so much unhappiness. 

“ Of course it’s about King,” Clive said suddenly, 
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after a rather long silence, and bursting into the 
subject as if he seemed at a loss where to com¬ 
mence. “ You know, Ettie, I’m called the heir of 
Elmdale?” 

“ Yes, Clive ; every one knows that.” 

“But I’m not the heir, after all, and Elmdale 
isn’t mine, and I shall have to give it all up some 
day,” Clive whispered, his eyes filling with tears. 
“ Oh, Ettie ! isn’t it too dreadful ? ” 

“ But I don’t understand. How did you find out, 
Clive? Who told you?” 

“No one : that’s just the worst of it; they let me 
go on the same as ever,” Clive replied bitterly. 
“ But the very day mother got the letter from India 
I heard Matt and Jael talking of it, and Matt 
shook his head, and said, ‘ Ay, it’s ill news that, for 
Master Clive. It’ll put his nose out of joint, I 
warrant, for this Indian boy’s father was the eldest 
brother, and Elmdale belongs to him, I reckon; and 
that’s what he’s a cornin’ over here for. It’s an ill 
day’s work for Master Clive.’ Those were his very 
words, Ettie. Now, is it any wonder I should feel 
miserable and not care about Kingsford?” and then, 
the poor boy buried his face in the grass, and sobbed 
bitterly. Ettie sobbed too ; she did not know what 
else to say or do. If what Clive heard were true, 
there was nothing to be said or done but wait with 
what patience they might till King or King’s father 
put in a claim for Elmdale. 

“ Oh, Clive ! do you think they’ll turn us all out? 
Must we leave home when Uncle Humphrey 
comes ? ” she asked breathlessly. 

“ I don’t know ; I suppose we must. Any way, 
Elmdale won’t be mine. King is the heir, and I 
think that’s quite bad enough.” 

“But perhaps he isn’t. There may be some 
mistake, Clive. Do let me ask mother.” 

“No; perhaps she doesn’t know anything about 
it, and it would only worry her. We must all wait 
till Uncle Humphrey comes,” replied Clive gloomily. 
“ There’s no use saying or doing anything, Ettie, 
till then.” 

“ But at least 1 might try to find out if 
Uncle Humphrey is older than papa, because, you 
know. Matt may have made a mistake. Do 
please let me ask mother or Uncle George that, 
Clive ? ” 

“Very well; but remember your promise, Ettie. I 
should think Uncle George knows all about it, and 
Mr. Sargent too, else they wouldn’t make such a 
fuss of King.” 

“ I don’t think they make any more fuss of him 
than they do of you,” Ettie said thoughtfully. “I 
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believe that’s your fancy, Clive; and supposing it’s all 
true, dear, I don’t think that poor King is to blame; 
he can’t help it, you know, even if he is heir of 
Elmdale.” 

Ettie had a very keen sense of justice, and though 
she saw a dark cloud gather on Clive’s face, she 
couldn’t help saying what she did. It seemed to 
her as if it would be so much better every way for 
Clive to take no notice of what he overheard, and 
what was never intended for his ears; and, above all, 
it seemed unfair to bear malice and be unkind to 
his cousin, who was not in the least to blame, and 
was probably ignorant of the truth. While Ettie 
endeavoured to point all this out, Clive’s face grew 
darker and darker, and at last he turned away 
angrily. Of course I might have known you 
would not care,” he cried; ‘‘I might have guessed 
you would think more of King than of me. I wish 
I had never told you, Ettie.” 

Ettie was kneeling, with her arms round him, in a 
moment, imploring him to forgive her if she had 
been unkind, and assuring him that her own only 
brother was dearer to her than all the cousins in 
the world, and that she would not forsake him for 
Elmdale and King put together ; and after a time 
Clive was soothed and pacified, and admitted that 
he did feel better for having taken Ettie into his 
confidence. But though he might feel better, poor 
Ettie felt considerably worse. Clearly it was her 
duty to take Clive’s part, to stand by him through 
thick and thin, and that meant to a certain extent 
going against Kingsford, for Clive couldn’t, or 
wouldn’t, bring himself to believe that his cousin was 
not to blame. He was heir of Elmdale; he would 
one day turn him out of the place he had always 
considered his own, and was so absurdly proud of. 
All the village would look up to him, and call him 
master, while he, Clive, would be passed by. 

The thought was very bitter to a proud, rather 
selfish, boy, who had been indulged all his life. 
Ettie felt it was no use asking her brother to be 
generous, and treat his cousin as if he had never 
heard those unfortunate words: she felt, too, that in 
future she must be more distant than ever to King, 
treat him with a coldness she was very far from 
feeling, for since Clive had taken her into his 
confidence, she must stand by him, else he would 
break his heart. Indeed, he said plainly that if 
Ettie failed him he would run away and never 
return; and looking at his moody face, she thought 
for. the first time seriously that perhaps he might, 
and that, she knew, would break her mother’s heart. 
So that it is not very surprising that all of a sudden 
the joy and gladness seemed to go out of the 
summer sky for Ettie. Baybend did not look so beau¬ 
tiful nor the holidays seem so delightful after Clive 


had taken her into his confidence ; while he, feeling 
that he had now some one to condole with him, and 
sympathise in secret over his wrongs, felt very much 
more cheerful, and when he had dried his eyes, and 
somewhat loftily ordered Ettie to dry hers, he 
suggested that they might just as well go down to 
the beach for half an hour or so, and hear what 
Crusty’s yarn was about, looking while he said it as 
if he were doing something very magnanimous. 
Ettie took up her portfolio and followed him in 
silence; another time she would have expressed her 
delight, and said how pleased dear little King would 
be ; now she felt that King’s name had better never 
be mentioned between them, and she wished with 
all her heart and soul that he had never, come to 
Elmdale. 


IX.—CLIVE POINTS A MORAL. 
ID’NT I say they wouldn’t come,” 
Madge said, when Clive and Ettie 
refused to come down and join 
them. ‘‘We can’t wait any longer, 
or Crusty will go away ; ” and she 
settled herself comfortably at the 
old man’s elbow, and prepared to listen attentively. 
Old Crusty dearly loved a good listener, and he 
proceeded to give them the minute and rather per¬ 
plexing details of a shipwreck, and the rescue of 
the crew, in which he assisted. 

“ I don’t think it’s a very nice story,” Madge 
said gravely. “Do you. King ? ” 

“Nice or not, missie, it’s perfectly true,” old 
Crusty replied shortly, giving himself a twist and a 
shake ('he was not used to have his “ yarns ” com¬ 
mented upon unfavourably, and he felt a little hurt); 
“and I notice,” he continued, “that such stories 
mostly aren’t nice, but they’re often very useful, may¬ 
be;” then the old coastguard shuffled off, leaving the 
children sitting silent on the rock, both pondering 
over the rather sad narrative he had just been 
telling them. They were still there when Ettie 
and Clive came down from the cliff and joined 
them. Madge wanted their opinion directly. 

“Wasn’t it shocking, Ettie ?” she began breath¬ 
lessly. “ Once, when Crusty’s ship was crossing 
the Atlantic they had dreadful weather, and couldn’t 
get along very fast. One night they saw a great 
blaze, and thought a ship was on fire in the distance, 
but it was very dark, and they couldn’t get near her. 
It was Christmas Eve, too, and they were all so 
happy and enjoying themselves on Crusty’s ship, 
that they felt very sorry for the other poor ship 
that was burning ; so they stopped the engines and 
waited till morning, then they found that she was 
not on fire after all, only burning things to make 
signals, because she was in great distress ; and 
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when it was quite daylight Crusty’s ship went back 
ever so far, and put off a boat to the other ship that 
was sinking, and rescued the crew—nine of them, 
Ettie : and they were cold, and hungry, and thirsty, 
and frost-bitten, and everything, because they had 
been drifting ^about the ocean for five weeks, and 
lots of vessels passed them, but took no notice of 
their signals, and they were beginning to despair, 
as their food and water were all gone, and one 
poor man had both his legs broken where the mast 
fell on him. Crusty says they were the most miserable- 
looking lot of creatures you ever saw in your life, 
and could scarcely stand or walk. Just when they 
got on board, and the sailors were making the boat 
fast, so that it could be hoisted up, a great wave 
struck it, dashed it against the side of the ship, 
and broke it all to pieces, and the sailors had to be 
dragged up by ropes, and all the money and 
clothes and papers belonging to the shipwrecked 
men that they had taken from the sinking vessel 
were lost in a moment.” 

“ But the captain and the officers gave them 
things,” King said, continuing the narrative—for 
Madge had stopped, fairly out of breath—“and even 
the crew subscribed for them, and they had every¬ 
thing they wanted all the way to England, and the 
sick man was put in hospital, and attended every 
day by the doctor. The captain promised to get 
them sent back to their own country again, and 
Crusty says nothing could be kinder than the whole 
ship’s company had been to them during the voyage 
home. But after all that, the ^skipper,’ as they 
called the captain of the wrecked ship, crept into the 
captain’s cabin the night before they landed, and 
stole his watch and money. Crusty saw him steal 
in, and met him face to face as he came out with 
the watch in his hand.” 

“ Oh, how wicked ! how ungrateful! how dread¬ 
fully mean!” Ettie cried. “How could he behave 
so after all the kindness he had received ?” 

“ And having his life saved too,” King added. 

“It was downright mean ! ” Madge exclaimed, 
with flashing eyes. “ Do you know, I should like 
to hang that skipper.” 

“ Or send him to prison,” Ettie said. 

“No, I should just hang him,” Clive remarked ; 
he had listened to the story without much apparent 
interest, but not a single word escaped him. “ Did 
they just sentence him, and hang him up at once.^” 

“ No,” King said slowly. “ When they roused the 
captain, and explained what had happened. Crusty 
says he looked confused for a moment, and just 
rubbed his hands over his eyes, as if he were not 
thoroughly awake ; then he said it was all right, and 
called the skipper over, as if he knew all about it, 
and invited him, quite friendly like, into his cabin. 
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just because he did not want the seamen to think 
the skipper was a thief, and he made him keep the 
watch, and wear it going ashore the next day. 
That’s what Crusty’s old captain did.” 

“ I couldn’t do it,” Clive said, after a few minutes’ 
silence. “ I know I couldn’t, Ettie.” 

“ I wonder if I could ? ” Ettie replied, with a very 
wistful look at her brother. 

“ I should like to very much,” King said thought¬ 
fully ; “but I don’t know that I could. It was very 
noble and generous of the captain, but I’m afraid I 
shouldn’t be able to help punishing the thief. It 
was so dreadfully mean of him to make such a 
return for kindness and hospitality. I think in¬ 
gratitude is the most unpardonable thing in the 
world.” 

“ I believe,” said Ettie seriously, still looking at 
Clive, “indeed, I feel sure, that the captain punished 
the man more by his kindness and forbearance 
than he could have done by any other means. 
Just think how the skipper must have felt when 
asked into the cabin, and told he might keep the 
watch.” 

“ He couldn’t have had any right feeling of any 
kind, or he would never have done such a dreadfully 
wicked thing,” Madge exclaimed decisively. 

“ I could not have forgiven him,” Clive said, with 
equal earnestness. “ I should have let all the crew 
know him for the thief that he was.” 

“And I should very much like to act as the 
captain did,” King replied rather sadly ; “but I 
am afraid I should not be able. It is so hard to 
be generous and forgiving.” 

“ Well, I don’t think it’s a very pretty story, any 
way,” Madge said, with the air of a person who had 
been deluded into listening to something she did 
not approve of. “ I can’t think what Crusty told 
it to us for,” she continued, wriggling down from 
her high perch amongst the rocks, and giving 
herself a shake, to get rid of an uncomfortable 
feeling the whole story had left on her mind. 

“ Why, to show us what splendid fellows there 
are in the Royal Navy, and what ‘lubbers’ (as he 
calls them) out of it,” King replied promptly. 
“Don’t you know all old Crusty’s ‘yarns’ have 
that moral at the end.^ He manages to bring it 
in somehow.” 

“ Yes, I forgot that,” and Madge laughed merrily. 
“ Come, and let us get some sea-weeds for our 
scrap-books, Ettie. There are some most lovely 
specimens round the point there. You haven’t any, 
and my book is almost full.” 

“ Come, Clive, and let us get some,” Ettie said 
wistfully. 

“ I don’t want sea-weeds, but I’ll go with you,” 
Clive replied in his grand manner; and Madge, 
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seeing he was to be of the party, led the way, 
and soon got considerably in advance. Kingsford 
was with her, of course, for wherever she led he 
generally followed blindly. 

‘‘ There’s no use waiting for them,” she said, 
nodding her head backwards. ‘‘ Clive is in one of 
his grand moods, and wouldn’t run or jump for any¬ 
thing, and Ettie walks by his side as meek as a 
mouse. I think if they don’t make haste they’ll 
get no sea-weeds to-day. The tide is going out.” 

“ Perhaps they 
don’t care about 
any,” King said, 
diving to his 
elbow in a little 
crystal pool, and 
bringing up a 
handful of limp, 
brown, grassy- 
looking weeds. 

“ How beautiful 
they look float¬ 
ing about in the 
water, Madge ; 
and what poor, 
sad things they 
are when we take 
them out. It 
seems a pity to 
disturb them.” 

“ Perhaps they 
don’t like land,” 

Madge remarked 
gravely, gazing 
down into the 
gleaming pool. 

“ I dare say if 
some huge sea- 
monster came up 
and carried us 
off, without a 
word of warning 
or apology, and forced us to live at the bottom of 
the sea, we shouldn’t like it.” 

“ We couldn’t live there,” Kingsford replied; “and 
we’re not huge sea-monsters, are we, Madgie ? ” 

“ No ; but maybe we appear very big and cruel to 
the poor little sea-weeds, and they seem to shrink 
up and wither the moment they come out of the 
water, so I’m almost sure they don’t like it.” 

“ Then I’ll never gather any more ; ” and King 
dropped the weeds back into the water, and began 
to gather shells for a projected grotto in Madge’s 
garden at home. 

“ I shan’t gather any more, either,” Madge said, 
putting her hands behind her back ; “ but,” with a 


sort of thankful complacency, “my scrap-book is 
nearly full.” 

“ And mine is empty, and 1 have gathered no shells, 
or flowers, or ferns, done no drawings, and heard 
very few stories,” Ettie said to herself as she caught 
Madge’s last remark ; “ but then, I think I have 
been of some comfort to poor Clive.” 

“ Poor Clive,” who was manufacturing all his 
own troubles, and succeeding very cleverly in 
making other people miserable, and anxious, and 

puzzled, stood 
with both hands 
in his pockets, 
watching King 
disconsolately^ 
“What are you 
picking up all 
these shells for?” 
he inquired at 
length. 

“ Why, don’t 
you know we’re 
going to make a 
grotto when we 
get home,” said 
Madge quickly. 
When there was 
any plan or pro¬ 
ject to be ex¬ 
plained, she gene¬ 
rally managed to 
get the first word 
in. “ King and 
I have collected 
a whole boxful 
of all sorts of 
blue, pink, and 
white shells, and 
some of the very 
loveliest pearly 
oysters, and lots 
of beautiful pol¬ 
ished pebbles. We are going to make a big 
grotto under the wall at the end of my garden, 
and line the walls of the summer-house if we have 
enough shells left. We’d have had lots if you and 
Ettie had helped us,” she continued in a rather 
aggrieved tone ; “ but of course you do not care 
about such things.” 

Clive turned away impatiently ; he did care, very 
much, about such things, but he wanted to plan 
and propose them himself, and liked to have all 
the others applaud his idea and carry it out. He 
was bitterly angry that Madge and King should 
be enjoying their holiday so much while he was 
miserable, and he still more resented their laying 
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up such a fund of amusement for themselves in 
the future. They would spend many a happy after¬ 
noon in arranging their shells and pebbles, and 
thinking of the glorious days at Baybend when 
they gathered them, while he would only have 
bitter memories to conjure up. As he moved away, 
with a frown at Madge, King looked up. ‘‘ I’ve got 
my pockets full, and if 1 am to carry any more 
home I must put them in my hat,” he said merrily; 
‘Amless you lend me yours, Madge. Oh ! listen; 
there’s Jael calling and waving her arms. It must 
be dinner-time.” 

“ I’m sure it is,” Madge replied, leading the way 
homeward. “ Come on. King.” Clive and Ettie 
followed more slowly, and when the others were 
out of hearing they resumed a discussion of old 
Crusty’s story, and a moral that Clive had attached 
to it. 

“ It’s almost the same thing, Ettie, or rather, it’s 
much worse,” he continued bitterly, and I cannot 
forgive him. He has come to our house, and we 
have made him welcome, and he’s going to steal 
Elmdale from me. What’s a poor watch, like the 
one taken by the sailor skipper, compared to 
that.?” 

But, Clive darling, you really haven’t made him 
welcome ; and if Elmdale is his property, he will not 
be stealing it, even if he does take it,” Ettie urged, 
driven by her keen sense of justice into some sort 
of defence of her cousin. Indeed, he is not a bit 
like that wicked skipper. King is honourable and 
perfectly truthful, and would scorn to steal any¬ 
thing. Do try to be just and reasonable, Clive.” 

But whoever yet was reasonable who was jealous, 
or just who was envious? and Clive not only har¬ 
boured those two bitter enemies of peace and 
happiness in his heart, but fed and fostered them 
with the most far-fetched and unfounded suspicions. 
He took a distorted view of everything, and told 
Ettie that since she took such a very lenient view 
of King’s conduct it was a wonder she did not go 
over to his side altogether. “ I can get on very 
well alone,” he said bitterly. I dare say I shall 
have to be alone all my life. He will ask you all 
to stay at Elmdale, but I must leave it. However, 
it doesn’t matter in the least,” he added, with a 
gloomy look. 

“ But it does matter very much. You know quite 
well that if you were to go none of us would stay 
an hour,” Ettie replied indignantly ; “ and I only 
meant to say that I don’t think it’s quite King’s 
fault that things are as they are.” 

“ I think it is, and I can’t forgive him,” was the 
sullen reply. “ It’s no use lecturing me, Ettie, or 
looking reproachfully; he has come to rob me of 
Elmdale, and I cannot and will not forgive him.” 
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Ettie sighed deeply as she forced back her tears. 
That was the worst of it : Clive would not forgive, 
would not even try ; and yet it would be so easy, 
she thought, to forgive King anything. She often 
found it very hard to resist the pleading, wistful, 
affectionate look he gave herself; and she knew 
he was longing with all his affectionate little heart 
to be friendly with Clive. But he only grew harder 
and harder ; and Ettie began to think she would do 
more harm than good by pleading King’s cause 
ever so faintly, so she was silent till they reached 
the house, where Madge and King were waiting. 

“What a time you’ve been!” Madge cried im¬ 
patiently. “ Plotting as usual, I suppose. Really, 
Ettie, you and Clive are becoming a pair of con¬ 
spirators.” 

Clive turned crimson, and opened his lips as if 
to speak, then he entered the house in silence. It 
was on the tip of his tongue to tell Madge that 
there certainly was a conspiracy, of which he was 
to be the victim, but a warning glance from Ettie 
stayed him before he made any further misery and 
confusion. 


CHAPTER X.—ETTIE’S WORST FEARS ARE CON¬ 
FIRMED. 

NGLE GEORGE appeared on the 
next morning, after breakfast, in 
the dining-room at Sea Point 
Villa, as Mrs. Palmer’s residence 
was called ; and there was a look 
on his face that plainly showed 
something important was about to happen. Madge, 
whose powers of observation were of the very 
keenest, saw it at a glance, and sprang to his 
side. “What is it. Uncle George? do please 
tell me, quick!” she cried, clinging to his arm. 
“ I’m certain it’s something nice.” 

“That’s just as people may look at it,” Uncle 
George replied, with provoking coolness. “ I was 
wondering,” he continued, in the most innocent 
way, “ whether any of you would care for a sail.’’ 

“ Oh, Uncle George ! you know we should love 
it over anything,” Madge cried enthusiastically ; 
and the others were scarcely less demonstrative. 

So Uncle George explained that he was going to 
take them for a nice excursion along the coast in a 
beautiful yacht that he pointed out to them, lying 
at anchor under the cliff. “ That’s the Damty 
Arielj'^ he said; “and when her sails are up she 
glides over the water just like a beautiful white¬ 
winged swan.” 

Ettie, Madge, and Clive were fairly wild with 
delight. They had never been on the sea, for Mrs. 
Palmer had always been too delicate to accompany 
them, and never would consent to their going on 
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the water without her. King, of course, was quite 
an accomplished sailor, but to him, too, the pros¬ 
pect was delightful. Many a time at Brighton had 
the children clamoured for ever such a little sail in 
some of the far from tempting boats they say set 
off on excursions every day ; but their mother 
was always compelled reluctantly, but firmly, to 
refuse. At Baybend there was no such temptation, 
and consequently she had a much easier time. 

But going in a beautiful yacht was quite a 
different matter; and, besides, Mrs. Palmer felt so 
much stronger that she consented to be of the 
party too, and that added immensely to the enjoy¬ 
ment of everybody. By slow degrees Uncle 
George unfolded his carefully-laid plans. They 
were all to start early the next morning, and have 
breakfast on board the Dainty Ariel, Then they 
were to sail to the celebrated white Puffin Cliffs that 
the children had frequently read and heard about, 
land there, and thoroughly explore them; and 
Uncle George promised to point out the high 
ledges and holes where the beautiful white-breasted, 
full-throated puffins built their nests, where no 
cruel, thoughtless boys could ever reach. 

Early the next morning they started, and soon 
came in sight of the famous cliffs. 

“ Shall we see the birds?” Madge asked, as she 
climbed up the winding path on the cliff-side. 

Why, of course not,” Clive replied, glad of an 
opportunity of showing his superior knowledge. 
“The puffins go away in the late summer and 
autumn. It’s.only in the spring, when they are 
teaching the baby birds to fly, that they live in the 
cliffs.” 

“ Oh ! Where do they go to in the summer ? ” 
Madge asked, interested. 

Clive was forced to admit that he did not know ; 
but he was sure they did not remain on land. 

“ Then, of course, they must go to sea,” Madge 
remarked, with the air of a person who had solved 
a problem in the most natural and satisfactory 
way; and King remembered that when he was 
coming from India, he saw lots of pretty white 
birds, and he had been told they were then near 
the shores of England. “ They fly round the ship,” 
he continued, “for a little while, and one of the 
sailors said they are very wary, and always sleep 
floating about on the water.” 

“ I’ll ask Crusty about them when we get back to 
Baybend; he’s sure to know,” Madge said; and 
then they were summoned to luncheon on the very 
top of the cliff, where they had a glorious view of 
the sea, and the distant vessels homeward bound. 

* ‘ ‘ The stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill,’ ” 

' Ettie quoted, looking dreamily at the horizon ; and 
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stood beside her, felt his eyes grow 
suddenly dim. He knew the lines very well, and 
sighed for the “touch of a vanished hand,” and 
the sound of his dear mother’s voice, now still for 
ever. 

“ Uncle Humphrey will be coming home in one 
of those ships some day,” Madg*e cried. “Would it 
not be fun if we were all here on the cliff watching 
him pass without his knowing it ? ” 

King brushed off his tears in a moment, and slid 
his hand into Madge’s ; she certainly had a happy 
knack of comforting him, and saying exactly the 
right thing at the proper moment. 

When luncheon .was over, they went on board 
the yacht again. The tide had gone out, so they 
had to be rowed to the Damiy Ariel in a droll 
little punt, that Madge said was like a mussel- 
shell. Then they sailed along the beautiful coast, 
admiring everything on sea and land, and ex¬ 
ploring the yacht from stem to stern. Madge 
and Ettie were loud in their praises of everything, 
and amazed at the neatness, prettiness, comfort, 
and clever contrivances for making the most of 
space. 

But after the beautiful P. & O. steamer he had 
come from India in, the Dainty A?'iel seemed poor 
and shabby enough to King ; however, he kept that 
opinion to himself. He would not have said one 
word to diminish Madge’s enjoyment or lessen her 
admiration for the world. 

After leaving the Puffin Cliffs, Uncle George told 
them that they were going to a part of the coast 
where pilchards were caught and preserved, and 
said they should go ashore and see the little fish 
put up in tins ready for use. Then they would 
have dinner at a very quaint old inn, and—if there 
were any fresh caught—have abundance of pil¬ 
chards ; if not, they might have one each of the 
preserved ones. But the best part of the treat to 
the children was the news that they were to sleep 
on board the yacht. She was fitted up with the 
quaintest, cosiest little berths, and Madge declared 
it would be just like getting into mother’s chest of 
drawers. 

As the boat danced merrily over the beautiful 
blue shining water, all the children declared it to 
be the very happiest excursion of their lives. 

“ Almost too happy to last,” Ettie said wistfully, 
looking at Clive, who was chatting to one of the 
sailors, apparently unmindful, for the time, of his 
wrongs and grievances. And it seemed as if her 
words were to a certain extent prophetic, for in the 
afternoon the sky began to grow cloudy, the air 
chilly, and a sudden breeze made the sails sigh 
mournfully. Then the water, that had been so 
bright and smooth when they started, broke up 
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into small ripples and waves, that grew larger 
every moment, and the Damty Ai'iel began to 
toss about almost like a feather, and then, when 
she fairly realised the change in the weather, to 
pitch in a somewhat uncomfortable manner ; but 
the breeze was all in her favour, and she made 
her way westward bravely, and long before sunset 
they would reach the famous pilchard fisheries. 

Clive was the first person to feel any uneasy 
sensations from the change in the weather. For 
a few minutes he stood looking over the side of 
the yacht, feeling strangely ill and giddy, without 
in the least knowing the reason. Then he quietly 
slipped downstairs, and threw himself on one of 
the couches in the saloon, feeling very dejected 
and cross, and envying Madge and King, whom 
he could hear tramping up and down the deck, 
and laughing merrily. Mrs. Palmer was lying on 
a deck chair in the stern, cosily wrapped up in 
rugs, and feeling the better for the fresh bracing 
breeze. Uncle George and Mr. Sargent had put 
on their overcoats and pulled their hats firmly 
down, and were walking briskly along the deck, 
in deep conversation, apparently. 

Madge and King were at the bow, laughing 
loudly at the uncertainty of their movements if 
they attempted to walk far ; and Ettie was sitting 
beside her mother, her head resting on her chair, 
her eyes watching the waves as they came rolling 
in and broke into ‘Gvhite horses,” her thoughts far 
away and busy with other things. 

Mother dear, when do you think Uncle Plum- 
phrey will come home to England?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“ I do not know, darling ; not this year, I think. 
For some reasons I should be glad if he did not 
return till after Christmas.” And then Mrs. Palmer 
sighed, as if there were some trouble connected 
with his coming. “ But of course, for King’s sake, 
I should be glad if he came at once.” 

“Did you ever see Uncle Humphrey, mother? 
Do you know what sort of person he is?” Ettie 
asked in a low voice; she did not want to attract 
any listeners to their conversation. 

“No, dear, I have never seen him; indeed, he 
was gone abroad long before I even met your dear 
father.” 

“Is Uncle Humphrey very old?” Ettie said, 
seeing her mother had fallen into a reverie ; then 
she held down her head, not to show the anxiety 
she felt. 

“ Old ! no, dear. About the same age as Uncle 
George ; five years 'older than your father would 
be had he lived. And I think he must be a good 
kind man, or King would not love him so devotedly; 
and I always like his letters very much indeed.” 


“ But why did he never write to his friends, or 
say he was alive, all those years ?” Ettie asked re¬ 
sentfully. “ It was not very kind or good-natured 
of him, was it, mother ? ” 

“Hemay have had some very good reasons that 
we know nothing about, darling, and we must not 
judge him unheard,” Mrs. Palmer replied. “I think 
he had some misunderstanding or quarrel with his 
father, but I never heard the particulars.” 

“ Oh ! ” That was all Ettie said, but her heart 
seemed to sink within her. It was true, then, what 
Clive had overheard, and King’s father was the 
rightful master of Elmdale. He would return to 
claim his property, and then, what would become 
of them all? It certainly was terribly hard on 
poor Clive, and for a moment Ettie felt a certain 
sensation of anger against her cousin rise up in 
her heart. It was mean, cruel, wicked of him to 
come and stay in their house, make them all love 
him, and then steal her darling brother’s inheri¬ 
tance ! But in a moment she blushed crimson at 
the injustice of her thoughts. “ It’s not his fault,” 
she said to herself; “ it is we who are unjust to 
have kept his house so long.” 

“Ettie! Etttie! come here; it is such fun!” 
Madge cried from the bow. “The waves are 
dashing up here gloriously, and we have to bob 
down every moment to escape getting drenched. 
Do come here ! ” 

Ettie shook her head and then looked round for 
Clive ; but he was nowhere to be seen. He had 
been chatting to one of the sailors when she last 
observed him. With a guilty start she ran down¬ 
stairs to the saloon to seek him, and found him 
lying asleep on one of the couches. 


—MADGE AND KING HAVE AN 
ADVENTURE. 

OR a moment Ettie stood looking 
at Clive ; then she resolved to go 
upstairs again very quietly, and 
not disturb him ; but he seemed, 
somehow, to be conscious of her 
presence, and moved uneasily, then 
he opened his eyes and looked up at her. 

“ What’s the matter, darling ? ” she whispered, 
laying her face on the cushion beside him, and 
stroking his hair gently. 

“ I don’t know ; my head aches, and I’m tired. 
I don’t think I like sailing in yachts,” he said 
fretfully. 

Ettie nestled closer to him, but she said nothing. 
She was wondering what it was Clive did like now, 
and whether he would ever take any pleasure or 
interest in anything again ; thinking, too, what a 
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cruel rod for his own back he had prepared when 
he listened to that conversation between the ser¬ 
vants, and allowed it to dwell in his memory and 
destroy his happiness. Ettie was not in the least 
selfish : it never entered her head to think that 
Clive was unreasonable and exacting, that he had 
no right to expect her to feel angry with King 
just because he was, when, in her heart, she fully 
acquitted him from all blame. Ettie was older 
than Clive, and wiser in many ways ; had she 
followed her own instincts, she would have gone 
straight to her mother or Uncle George, and told 
them all she had heard ; she would be brave 
enough to hear the worst, and wise enough to 
make the best of it, whatever it might be. But 
Clive was not very courageous, and dreaded to have 
his worst fears confirmed : that was the real reason 
that he did not question his mother concerning 
King’s right to Elmdale. 

After tossing about restlessly for a little while, 
Clive went off to sleep again, and Ettie, weary 
with thinking of his troubles, was soon sound 
asleep, too, in spite of Madge’s energetic tramping 
overhead, and neither awoke till they reached 
Tregarth, the scene of the pilchard-preserving. 

“ Oh, you two great lazy things ! ” Madge ex¬ 
claimed, bursting into the saloon excitedly. “Uncle 
George should never take you in a yacht again. 
Why, King and I have had such a glorious 
ti.me! and here we are at anchor in Tregarth 
Bay. Put on your hat, and come upstairs : we're 
going ashore,” Madge continued, when she found 
her breath. “ Do make liaste, Ettie ! ” and she 
flew up the companion two steps at a time. Clive 
and Ettie followed more slowly; both were con¬ 
scious that they had not made the most of the 
glorious holiday. 

But as soon as they set their foot on the quay 
of the quaint little fishing-village of Tregarth they 
forgot their troubles and disappointments in won¬ 
der at the strange sights that met them every¬ 
where. The quay curved round a little inlet of the 
sea, and numerous dark-sailed boats were drawn 
up quite close to the land. Women and girls were 
busy carrying baskets of fish away, while dark, 
stern-looking men stood idly watching them ; others 
sat in the sun making or mending nets and sails, 
and there was an all-pervading smell of pitch, tar, 
and fish, combined with the pungent odour of huge 
piles of fresh seaweed. 

The village street twisted up a steep hill, and 
outside every cottage were sun-browned, dark-eyed 
children, who stared at the strangers in solemn 
silence. The houses were very old, with irregular 
gables, deep porches of wood, covered with vines 
and creepers, low diamond-paned windows, and 


red-tiled roofs; and the gardens were a blaze of 
flowers all growing together in wild confusion. 

But from the parlour of the old inn where 
they were to dine there was a view that fairly 
silenced them with wonder and delight. The 
village beneath them turned to sudden golden 
glory in the sunset, with the sea, like liquid amber, 
stretching away till it merged into the amber and 
deeper orange of the sky: the sun himself, the 
deepest crimson, with a few purple bars crossing 
him as he neared the water, sunk slowly westward, 
then suddenly dipped into the waves, leaving only 
his shadow in the darkening sky. 

They all stood in the deep window looking out 
in silence, which was broken by a sigh from King. 

“ I never saw so beautiful a sunset,” he said, in a 
low voice. “ In the Indian Ocean the sun was 
grand, fierce, terrible, but it never seemed to steal 
down like that; and it made the sea so bright that 
I could not look at it.” 

“ I’m glad you enjoyed it. King,” Sir George 
said, laying his hand kindly on the boy’s head. 
“ We all love our English sunsets dearly, and think 
them very beautiful. Now then, let us be practical 
and have some dinner, and then perhaps we may 
have a look round the village before we go back to 
the yacht. In the morning we will climb that 
steep hill, and have a view of the Lizard, if the day 
is clear, and after that go and see the pilchards.” 

“And then we must go home, I suppose,” Madge 
said regretfully. “ That’s the worst of nice holidays. 
Uncle George : they always come to an end too 
soon.” 

“ You would not have them last for ever, 
Madge?” 

“ Not quite for ever, uncle, because then they 
would not be holidays, but ordinary days ; but I 
should like them to last nearly always if they were 
like to-day.” 

Dinner finished, the children had permission to 
run into the garden of the inn for a few minutes, 
while Mrs. Palmer was resting, and as soon as 
they had explored it, and wondered at the tall 
hollyhocks and huge clove pinks, they passed 
through the open gate and on to the road. It was 
very white and dusty, and too crooked to see very 
far in any direction, but there came from some 
part of it the most pitiful little cries, followed by 
loud, boisterous laughter. 

Madge looked up and down, threw her head 
back, and listened intently for a moment, then 
dashed down a narrow lane and into a clump of 
trees. There three or four little boys were pelting 
stones at a poor little dog swimming in a little 
pond, and looking appealingly at its tormentors. 

“You wicked boys ! how dare you ! ” she cried, 
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seizing one by the arm. Oh ! how can you be so 
cruel ! Poor little doggie ! ” and she extended her 
hands. ‘‘ Do come here.” 

The lads stared in silent' amazement for a few 
seconds, then one laughed loudly, and picked up 
another stone. 

Don’t throw it!” King cried, standing beside 
Madge, while Eltie and Clive also appeared ; and 


the lads, seeing that their assailant was well sup¬ 
ported, ran away, without attempting to persecute 
the poor little animal any further. Uttering a few 
feeble moans, it tried to swim towards Madge, who 
stood on the bank with both hands extended, but 
the poor doggie had evidently been severely hurt, 
and was unable to keep up any longer. Its glossy 
black head drooped to one side, and in another 
minute it would probably have gone to the bottom. 

“ Hold my hand, Madge, and I think I can reach 
it,” King said, slipping into the pond, and trying to 
grasp the dog. He just managed to reach it, but 
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the water was much deeper than he expected, and 
in leaning forward he lost his balance and fell? 
dragging Madge, who held his hand firmly, into 
the water after him. Ettie and Clive screamed 
wildly, but before they had sufficiently recovered 
from their fright to be of any help, Madge was 
out again, and pulling King after her. “ Give me 
the doggie, tlien let us run home as quickly as we 


can,” she said, giving herself a good shake. 
“ Don’t look so frightened, Clive ; we’re not hurt a 
bit, only wet. Oh, the dear little thing, it would 
have been drowned in another minute!” and she 
gave King a loving, grateful glance. 

“Now for a run home, or we shall catch cold.'^ 
Ettie was already in the parlour, breathlessly telling 
of the accident ; and Uncle George and Mr. Sar¬ 
gent rushed out to meet the drenched and rather 
muddy pair of adventurers. 

We’re not hurt a bit. Uncle George ; and we’ve 
saved such a beautiful little dog—look !—but I’m 
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afraid it’s hurt, and very hungry,” Madge said 
carelessly ; a wetting did not affect her in the least, 
but with King it was different. He was a very 
delicate lad, and unused to sudden cold ; so Mrs. 
Palmer was rather anxious about him, and insisted 
that both children should be put into warm beds 
instantly, well wrapped up, and given hot drinks. 
Then Jael had to wash their clothes and send them 
down to the kitchen to be dried, and of course 
there was to be no sleeping on the yacht for either 
Madge or King that night, and Jael had to remain 
to take care of them, while all the others went on 
board \\\q Dainty Ariel, 

It was only then that Madge realised the extent 
of the misfortune that had befallen them, and 
though she agreed with Uncle George that it was 
entirely her own fault for leaving the garden without 
permission, she couldn’t help being very glad that 
the poor dog had been saved. Mr. Sargent had 
promised to take care of it, and she felt sure it 
would be well nursed, and in spite of her sorrow 
at being left behind at the “ Grapes ” Inn, she was 
soon sound asleep. 

King honestly declared that he liked sleeping in 
bed better than on board the yacht, and did not 
fret in the least at having to stay, but he was 
deeply sorry to have caused every one so much 


anxiety. Early next morning both children were 
awake apparently as well as ever, and there was no 
more said about the adventure. Indeed, so busy were 
they all day that they had scarcely time to think of 
it till they had got on board the yacht in the after¬ 
noon. Then Madge found the little dog wrapped up 
in a shawl cosily asleep in the saloon, and they all 
talked over the affair again. Clive alone seemed 
to take no interest in it, and would not assist in 
selecting a name for the little waif; indeed, he 
suggested their leaving it behind at Tregarth, as 
they had plenty of dogs at Elmdale, but King 
stoutly declared he had not a dog of his own, and 
meant to keep that one if his aunt would allow 
him. 

Mrs. Palmer consented willingly, and even 
Uncle George said it would be a pity to leave 
the creature to the tender mercies of the boys who 
had treated it so cruelly. So the strange doggie 
was carried to Baybend, and in a few days he 
found himself at Elmdale, where he was much 
more cordially welcomed by Boss and Ouizz and 
Snap than he was by their master, Clive. But 
King and Madge loved the little creature dearly, 
and more than atoned for the want of cordiality 
which was shovyn by others. To them he was one 
of the proudest trophies of their happy holidays. 


{To be conthined,) 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF THE SEA-SHORE; 

AND HOW THEY CAME THERE. 



HILE the tide is going out is the time 
to look for treasures on the beach. 
See how the sand is ribbed in a 
waving pattern by the water that 
flowed here when the tide was in. 
But for the moon, which coaxes the 
waves to rise twice a day, we should 
have no tides, and but for the tides we 
should not find the beech strewn with 
curious things cast up by the sea. Now let us listen 
to the grand roar of the waves, and smell the sea- 
weedy freshness, and look about to find all we can. 

Wliat are those little heaps of twisted threads of 
sand ? They fall away at a touch. They were 
made by the tiny clusters of lug-worms that were 
here when the water was in—the seaside cousins of 
the brown worms that your spade turns up when 
you dig your corner of the garden. And what are 
those little holes in the sand where the white foam 
has just run out and left it dry? Those holes are 
the front doors of the cockles, and if you dig with 
your wooden spade you will find the cockle at home 


a little way down. You all know the round ribbed 
cockle-shell ; it is really two shells joined with a 
hinge. It is a double shell—a bivalve. Now, 
leaving out of account some wonderful shells that 
are not to be found in our little rambles, we shall 
find all shells divided into two great classes, as 
they are made of two pieces joined, or all in one 
piece. The double shells, like our friend the cockle 
that we dug up, are the bivalves ; and the single 
shells, like the whelks or the periwinkle, are 
univalves. On this level, sandy shore the com¬ 
monest shells are little round flat double ones, white 
tinged with pink, and often all pink inside. They 
are the pretty little Tellen Shells. Here is one 
side of another common double shell; it is the 
Mactra or Trough Shell. Take care it does not 
break, for it is larger than a penny piece, and, as 
thin as thin can be, and deeply rounded, and 
beautifully polished, of a greyish colour with rays of 
white spreading from the hinge to the edge. And 
here is a Wedge Shell, yellowish white and 
polished, a tiny oblong in shape, one end rounded 
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much more than the other, and the hinge is at one 
of the long sides, but rather near the round end. 
Pick up very gently that long double Razor Shell; 
see, there is a slight curve in it, and it is very long 
and narrow with square ends, and reminds one of 
the shape of a razor folded into its handle. When 
the fish is in it, he lives down a hole like the cockle ; 
but he likes to keep the tip of his shell peeping out 
of the sand, and when he is afraid of being caught 
down he goes one or two feet deep into his house. 

We have been talking'of double shells, but there 
are some pretty single ones like twisted spires, and 
we shall be fortunate if we can find a Wentle trap, 
a spiral shell with large rounded whorls bulging 
outward, going smaller 
and smaller to the top. 

There is a beautiful 
shell called the Pholas 
that we must pick up 
very carefully; it is 
double, long, and 
rounded at one end 
and rather pointed at 
the other. You will 
know it at once be¬ 
cause it is snowy white 
with perhaps a bluish 
tinge, rough on the 
surface as if a pattern 
of dots were raised on 
it, and so delicate, so 
exquisitely thin that it 
is almost transparent 
—a boat for a fairy— 
yet the delicate Pholas 
bores in limestone 
rocks and in the piers 
of bridges down under 
the water. It pierces the rocks for a home; 
yet your breath would blow the shell away or a 
touch would crush it. Wonderful, too, it is to think 
where all the shells come from, how the shell-fish 
make them for themselves, each according to its 
kind, using chiefly the lime that is invisibly mingled 
in all sea-water. 

Ugh ! I nearly put my foot in it ! ” cries a 
voice in disgust, interrupting our chat about 
shells. 

“ Oh ! what a beautiful thing to take home ! ” 
exclaims another voice in admiration; “ what is it ? 
Can’t we slip our spades under it 

Oh, no ! don’t bring a Jelly-fish home. Here it 
lies flat on the sand, round and soft, all the colours 
of the rainbow. It is alive—or was alive. It has 
stings that sometimes torment bathers. It is mostly 
composed of sea-water, and if it died in the water 


it would quite disappear. Just in the same way 
you might say that there is more air than anything 
else in a soap-bubble, and that it would vanish in 
air. So let us leave the jelly-fish where we found 
him, and hope for his sake that the seaside donkeys 
won’t come trotting this way. 

What is this blowing along in the wind ? It 
looks something like a sponge, but if we pick it up 
it is a cluster of little round husks, forming one 
light, smooth lump, the colour of sand. These are 
the egg-cases out of which whelks came. The 
whelk, as you know, has one of the thickest of 
shells ; a spiral, two or three inches long, very large 
and round at the base, and the fish is often sold to 

be eaten like cockles 
or oysters. And here 
is another curiosity, 
that is in reality the 
egg-case out of which 
a young fish came. 
It is a Mermaid’s 
Purse. You see it is 
about four inches long, 
a stiff, black, oblong, 
like stiffened leather, 
the middle being an 
empty square bag with 
a hole in it, and each 
corner of the bag 
dragged out into a 
point. The Mermaid’s 
Purse is the egg-case 
of the Thornback 
Skate; and if you 
want to be reminded 
of what a skate is like, 
you can think of a 
flat, dark, square fish, 
turned cornerwise with a long tail hanging from 
one corner. The Dog-fish, or British Shark, 
lays eggs in a black case like the Mermaid’s 
Purse, but the corners of the Shark’s case end 
in curly threads instead of stiff points. Again, 
here are more egg-cases like a blackish-purple 
cluster of grapes with stalks. Fishermen call 
them Sea Grapes. They have contained the young 
of a very odd fish indeed—the Cuttle-fish, with 
its sack of a body and its eight wriggling arms. 

Now as this is an imaginary ramble, and 
different wonders are found on different shores, 
let us leave the flat sands and fly away, wooden 
buckets, baskets and all, and come down upon a 
rocky coast. Here we shall find the many riches 
of the sea. 

On the rocks, all slippery with green sea-grass, we 
shall find Anemones like red or green beads. 
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looking soft as jelly, but solid to the touch. 
They are living animals, and when the tide is in 
they stretch tiny arms from their top rim and catch 
their food in the water. In some pool among the 
rocks we may find a Star-fish, of the common 
kind called Five Fingers. It has five points, and 
the under surface has little feet or suckers, by 
which it can move along the sand under 
water, bending itself to the shape of every 
ridge it creeps over. At the edge of the tide the 
little Sand-hoppers are jumping and skipping, and 
the small Crabs are lying high and dry. On this 
rocky shore you will find Sea-urchins—round shells 
like balls pressed flat at the top and bottom, and 
the coloured shells called Tops, which are round 
and flat below and pointed at the top. And 
perhaps you may come across some of the little 
English Cowries, oval above and with a slit along 
the middle underneath ; they are the very distant 


cousins of the African cowries which some of the 
native tribes use for money, fifteen hundred of them 
making only the value of an English shilling. 

Now we must finish our walk by finding some 
sea-weed. These scraps of greyish green branches, 
flat and small, are bits of the Carrageen moss, that 
is plentiful on the Irish coasts, and that is often 
made into jelly for colds. Here is the Bladder 
Wrack, a dark-brown tangle with little swellings 
where its branches widen. The bladders crack in 
the fire or under your feet. When the tide is gone 
out you may find red and pink weeds among the 
slippery rocks, in broad leaves, ^r tufts, or feathery 
sprays. 

If you want to keep your sea-shells or sea-weed 
you will find some hints as to how to proceed on 
p. 75 of this volume, under the heading of “The 
Games and Amusements of the Month.’* And now 
we will go home and shake the sand from our shoes. 


ELY trotted along with her bundle of 
t _ corn in her arms. It was quite as 
J much as she could carry, for she 
f,fleaning diligently all the 

Her mother watched her down 
the lane, calling to her : “ Make haste, Ally, and 
tell father and Sue that I shall not be long after 
you. I am going round by Farmer Brown’s; he 
has promised me a jug of milk; so tell the little 
ones they shall have some bread and milk for 
supper.” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

And Ally, with her heart full of joy, plodded on. 
She was not a bit tired, though the sun had been 
hot and she had worked very hard, for gleaning 
days were festival days to her, and she looked 
forward to harvest-time, when the corn was cut and 
made into great shocks, standing in rows on the 
slopes of the pleasant corn-fields. To-day the sun 
was shining on them with golden rays, and the 
birds were singing among the branches of the 
stately trees beneath which the harvest labourers 
had eaten their dinner. 

Somehow her thoughts wandered off to Joseph 
and his dream of the sheaves of corn, and from 
the corn-sheaves it was but a step to that other 
dream of the sun and the moon and the eleven 
stars. 

“ Ah ! ” said she to herself, “ there will be a 
harvest moon to-night. How I should like to see 
the corn-field in the moonlight! But I shall be in 


Perhaps I might have a dream 

She gave another longing look at the forest of 
corn-sheaves, and then glanced at the stile afar off 
where she had left her mother. Her mother was 
no longer there, but she saw a wonderful sight. 
The sun was going down, and there were great 
crimson and purple bars across a sheet of burning 
gold. The clouds caught the gleam as they drifted 
along, and the sky seemed covered with golden 
streaks. 

How long Ally stood watching it she did not 
know, but when she reached home her mother was 
there before her. 

“ How slowly you must have crept along, child,” 
said her mother. 

“ No,” answered Ally in a low tone ; “ I stopped 
to look at the sunset, mother; ” and then she 
added, “ I should so like to see the moon shining 
on the corn-field.” 

Her brother Ralph laughed, but little Harry, 
who was Ally’s confidant, drew near and whis¬ 
pered— 

“You are thinking of Joseph and his dreams. 
Ally.” 


II. 

HE children were all in bed, so were the 
father and mother, for country folk keep 
early hours. They were all asleep, too, 
though the great yellow harvest moon 
was shining in at the windows. Ally woke with a 


ALLY AND THE HARVEST MOON. 

bed and asleep, 
about it.” 
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Start, for she dreamed that tlie 
moon was saying to her-* 

'' I am shining bright 
O’er the corn to-night." 


“ALLY TKOTTKD ALONG" [p. I40). 


So she was not at all surprised 
when she saw the moon shining in, for, of course, 
tlie moon had come to wake her up. Sue and 
little Rose, who slept in the same room, were fast 
asleep : Sue very tired, for she had been working 
hard all day, and little Rose never awoke till 
morning. 

Ally slipped out of bed and went to the window. 
It was as light as day, and the leaves on the trees 
looked like silver and the surface of the pool like 
polished glass. It was a warm night, and not a 
breath of air was stirring. 

“ How beautiful the corn-held must look!” thought 
she, an intense longing to see it coming over her. 
‘‘ It is not very far, and it is so light that I should 
not be a bit afraid.” And Ally as she talked to 
herself put on her shoes and put her frock on over 
her night-dress, and wrapped a shawl round her 
head and shoulders. She crept downstairs, and 
opened the front door very softly. No one had 
heard her, and she went into the garden and out 
upon the road. Yes, some one had heard her, for she 
had not gone far before she heard quick pattering 
footsteps bounding along. But it was only Nip, 
her father’s sheep-dog, who doubtless wondered 
where Ally could be going at such an hour. 

And the two went on, Ally, perhaps, not sorry 


to have a companion, for she was beginning to 
feel a little lonely. 

Just then the church clock struck, and in the 
still air it sounded so loud that Ally put her hands 
to her ears. 

In a few minutes she reached the field, and 
when she found herself among the corn the beauty 
of the sight restored the courage which was begin¬ 
ning to fail her. She seated herself on the ground 
beside one of the sheaves, and Nip lay down close 
by her. How long she lay there she knew not, 
but all at once the sheaves seemed to be moving 
about ; they glittered like silver, and she thought 
that one of them was going to bow to her, but 
instead of that it tumbled down with a crash, and 
Ally started up to find that she had been dreaming. 
And now the moon had gone, and it was dark, for 
the clouds had rolled over the skies, and the rain 
was falling. She got up, and tried to make out in 
what part of the field she was, but she could not 
make out. The corn-sheaves seemed to have got 
into hopeless confusion. 

“Oh, Nip, Nip! what shall I do?’’ she said; 
“and I am so cold!” and she shivered. Nip 
barked and licked her hands, and bounded round, 
and Ally groped her way along for a short time; 
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then she sat down on the ground again, and began 
to cry. 

At length a sudden idea seemed to strike Nip, 
and he darted away as fast as he could go. Poor 
Ally felt very much frightened now, for Nip had 
been a protector, and now she was all alone. Even 
the moon had gone. 

III. 

^HAT can be the matter?” said Ally’s 
mother, as a loud barking was heard 
at the house door, followed by scratching 
and banging against it. 

“ Why, it’s Nip !” said the father, 
looking out of the window. “ Go back to your 
kennel, sir ! go, sir, go ! ” 

But Nip was not to be silenced. 

“ There must be something the matter,” said the 
mother. At that moment Sue’s voice was heard— 
“ Mother, mother, where is Ally ?” 

“ What is the matter ? ” cried Ralph from his 
garret. “ What a noise there is ! ” 

“ Quick, strike a light!” said the mother. We 
must look for Ally ; she is not to be found.” 

Ralph rubbed his eyes. “Ally,” he repeated; 
“ can the silly child have gone to the corn-field to 
see the moon ? ” 

“ Put on your clothes and come with me, Ralph,” 
said the father. “ I’ve looked after many a lost 
sheep in my time, but I never thought to look after 
a child. Here, wife, just give me the lantern.” 


So the father and Ralph started, Nip bounding 
before them. 

IV. 

little Ally, trembling and crouching 
under the corn-sheaf—was she not glad 
to hear Nip’s bark once more, and to 

-hear her father and Ralph shouting, 

“Ally, Ally!” 

She tried to answer them, but her voice failed 
her, and she could only sob. It was raining fast 
now, but not very far off she could see a light 
glimmering. Nearer and nearer it came, and 
before long Ally felt herself lifted up in her father’s 
strong arms. 

“ Here, Ralph,” said the shepherd, “ you carry 
the lantern, and I’ll carry Ally.” 

How Nip bounded and barked, and knew that 
it was all right now ; and how he was praised and 
caressed and petted by every one when he reached 
the cottage. 

The mother and Sue were waiting anxiously, 
and there was a great fire burning, and the kettle 
was boiling; some hot tea would do them all 
good. 

“ Oh, Ally, Ally ! ” was all the mother said as 
she took Ally from her father. 

And as soon as Ally could s*peak for her sobs, 
she lifted her head from her mother’s shoulder. 

“ Oh, mother ! ” said she, “ I’ll never go to look at 
the harvest moon again ! ” J. G. 


SOME PRETTY PENWIPERS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


^ENWIPERS, 
|j^ you know, are 
in use every 
day,and many 
times a day, 
by many men^ 
women, and 
children. I 
believe there 
are certain 
slovenly, un¬ 
tidy folk who 
cleanse their 
pens on the 
sleeve of their 
coat and the 
skirt of their 
dress ; and 
there are also 
wasteful, untidy folk who tjarow down their pens 



wet and unwiped on the ink tray or stand. I 
use the epithet “ wasteful,” because pens are soon 
spoilt that are thus neglectfully treated. Yet when 
these two sets of people are put aside, there 
remains an immense crowd of persons who do 
make use of penwipers : those who possess gold 
pens and pocket pens are, I notice, always parti¬ 
cular to keep these pens clean. Well, it should be 
the special business of little folk to keep their 
relations and friends provided with penwipers. In 
towns these useful articles want often renewing, for 
they have smoke and dust to begrime them as well 
as ink to smirch them. 

Now, I feel sure that every child knows how 
to make the ordinary old-fashioned wiper—the one 
which consists of rounds of different coloured cloths 
with gimped edges, one circle laid on the top of 
another, and a cat and her kittens, or a dog with its 
little puppies, reclining on the surface ; and the 
other wiper, a near relation to the one above men- 
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lioned, which is made by folding some rounds into 
two compartments, and fastening a quartette of 
these cells together by a button. 

To-day I wish to tell you of three newer and 
more uncommon penwipers. 

No. I represents a round brush. Look amongst 
your penholders for a wooden one with a twisted 
handle, or amongst your lead pencils for one with a 
smart coat; rainbow lead pencils can now be bought 
which are sheathed in bright colours. First abstract 
from holder or pencil a length of four inches; then get 
some pieces of smooth black and red cloth. Cut a 
strip of black cloth an inch and a half deep—the 
strip must be long enough to wind itself round and 
round the handle about fifteen times ; I expect you 
will have to join pieces together to make the strip 
sufficiently long. Cut one edge in small square 
tabs, at least half an inch deep ; wind the plain 
part round and round one end of your handle. At 
the earliest stage, when I start on my rounds, I 
glue the cloth and the stick together, otherwise the 
cloth will not keep steady, but will whirl round the 
handle in a giddy manner. Wind evenly, see that 
the tab family keep over and under one another, 
and do not let them hang irregularly in a slipshod 
fashion. When you have bound the handle fifteen 
times, fasten the end of the cloth with a few 
stitches. 

Take a narrow band of scarlet cloth and gimp one 
side in tiny, pointed, dog-tooth pattern ; pass it 
once round the bulky bundle of black, so that the 
bottom edge of the scarlet girth reaches the top of 
the black tabs. Now make a little round pancake 
of scarlet cloth, snip out a little open circle in the | 
centre, pass the handle through the hole, and j 
bring the red round on to the top of the black | 
bunch. 

This little circlet also requires to be kept steady, 
therefore I smear gum, or glue, over the edges of | 
the black cloth on which it is to rest. Finally, I 
find some black and some white beads ; I set these 
in threes (one black between two white ones) to 
chase each other round the red belt ; then I place 
some in couples round the tiny hole close to the 
handle. Now you see the effect—an ornamental 
miniature brush made of black feathers, which 
stands upright, always ready to be caught up by 
the busy writer, and across which the pen can be' 
stroked in the twinkling of an eye. This penwiper 
is of double use when the handle is made of a 
pencil, and the top of it is sharpened. 

No. 2. This is in the form of a pug dog. I 
don’t know whether you children who live in the 
country ever get mole-skins. We did, and often 
wanted a use for them. I knew a little girl who 
had a muff made of the mole-skins that were 


caught on her father’s land. Well, I suggest the 
following use for such skins. Cut a cardboard pug 
dog the shape of the diagram on the previous 
page, and cover one side of it with the skin. 
Fasten his skin on to the card with liquid glue ; 
fasten beads on it for his eyes ; paint his nose 
black; make a little red silk Turkish cap, with 
a blue silk tassel, and place it on pug’s head. 
Cut several pieces of black cloth the same shape 
—minus the head—as the diagram ; fasten all 
the bodies of cloth at the back of pug’s neck with a 
collar ; let them be loose from that point. This 
dog will sit up in proper fashion if you set the 
outside cloth body a little backwards, away from 
the stiff front skin. 

No. 3 is a representation of one of Cctewayo’s 
wives. Those who look upon her never imagine 
of what she is made. Ask cook to take care of 
the merry-thought of a fowl, goose, or turkey, and 
to make it quite clean for you. Get a stick of black 
sealing-wax and put a thick coating of it all over 
the bone. I don’t mean that you are just to smear 
it over, but to put layer after layer of wax, so that 
there is really some appearance of black flesh oh 
the bone. Squeeze the warm wax a little into 
form, make some resemblance of feet on which the 
figure can stand upright, and press the head into 
some shape—it is difficult to form the round thiclc 
head which black people generally possess ; in fact; 
I must whisper to you, that my nephew and I gave 
up the attempt at last, and let ours remain narrow ; 
you may be more successful. Two white chalk 
beads represent the eyes ; these are fastened intq 
their sockets by a couple of pins ; a greater part of 
the bodies of the pins are cut away, as large pins 
would be too long, and the heads of tiny pins are 
too insignificant for the pupils of eyes, which the 
pin-heads represent. The want of arms will not be 
observable when the figure is dressed. Make two 
or three plain skirts of fine black cloth—no van- 
dykes, or gimps, or frills—and fasten the petticoats 
round the waist. The skirts must be long enough 
to hide the feet, but not to sweep the floor. Cut a 
small circular cloak of sky-blue flannel, and gimp 
a dog-tooth edge round it; sew a yellow and a red 
glass bead on each indentation ; make a little collar 
of flannel, and ornament it also with beads— 
savages are always fond of beads, you know. N ow 
print the following verse in a minutely small and 
exquisitely neat type in beautifully legible letters, 
on a tablet of white paper, and gum it on in front 
of the skirt— 

“ Once I was a merry-thought, 

Growing on a hen , 

Now I am a little slave, ^ , 

Made to wipe your pen.” 
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THE DISCONTENTED BITTERN. 


^PON the margin of a pool a Tiger 
Bittern had made his nest, and fora 
while lived very comfortably in his 
new home. Nor had the Bittern 
any lack of society, for he was a 
very grand bird, and his relations 
were glad to call upon him and 
converse about the weather, and 
such topics. 

But on the morning upon which 
we make his acquaintance he felt rather discon¬ 
tented, yet could not have told why. 

“ What is the use of my sitting here on the 
margin of this pond?” he cried. “ I was born for 
better things than to hide myself here—my beauti¬ 
ful feathers and my long bill were never meant to 
be hidden behind all these common reeds. I will 
leave here, and seek my fortune.” 

The Reeds heard this, and bending down their 
heads, whispered together, and rustled up and 
down, feeling very much annoyed. 

A very old Reed bent quite down to the water as 
the south wind came along, and when he came 
straight again he nodded his head, and then shook 
it in a very knowing ” manner, as much as to say, 
*• We shall see who will be best off, after all.” 

Unfortunately the Tiger Bittern did not hear 
what the Reed said, and perhaps it would not have 
done him any good if he had heard it, for I think 
we shall find, as we go through the world, that 
advice, even when understood, is not always taken. 

So the Tiger Bittern went out to seek his for¬ 
tune. He liked the water in a neighbouring pond 
very much, and when he had made up his mind 
to settle there, he wandered about and fancied 
he was happy, and affected a jovial air. 

It happened next morning that he went out 
and gazed into the pool. If the truth must be 
told, he was getting just a little bit tired. He had 
nothing to do there, while at home he had his 
nest to attend to, and many little occupations, 
and yet plenty of play-time too. But here it was 
all a holiday-time. 

As he was walking along he perceived a fish, 
and looked down in a very disdainful manner at it. 

“ Fancy being a fish!” he said aloud, “a cold 
creature, only fit to eat. I wouldn’t be a cold fish ! ” 

As hp said this the Fish popped up its head. 

“What did you say ?” it inquired politely. 

“I said I wouldn’t be a fish, nor would I, for 
all the world,” replied the Bittern sharply. “ 1 
have no taste for such a life.” 

“ Indeed I ” remarked the Fish. “ Then how is 


it that you devour fish when you can get them ? I 
know quite well what you do. You go out at night 
and pick up all you can find.” 

“ I do as I please,” replied the Bittern. “If I 
prefer to eat my dinner late instead of early, it is 
no business of yours.” 

“No,” replied the Fish, “so long as you don't 
eat me or my family. I am q^uite surprised to see 
you here so early. I do not think you ever have 
been here before.” 

“ No,” answered the Bittern. “ I felt very un¬ 
happy where I was, and came here for change. But 
after all 1 am not sure whether I have done right or 
not. What do you think ? ” 

“ Oh, I cannot answer for you,” retorted the Fish. 
“ I am only a cold-blooded animal. I get my food 
in the water, and as it is I am very uncomfortable 
chatting here with you. I must be off.” 

“ Wait a minute,” said the Bittern. “ You said 
you wondered why I came here. I will tell you. 
I came for change and amusement.” 

“ Why did you leave home ? ” interrupted the Fish. 
“ You had a happy nest and friends-” 

“ Yes,” replied the Bittern, hanging its head. 

“ I once knew a creature they called a ‘ child,’ ” 
said the Fish, “ a thing on two legs, like yourself, 
but it had no feathers and no beak, no long bill like 
you, and it was not to be trusted at times.” 

“I have seen such things,”said the Bittern. “They 
run about and cry out loudly, and frighten me some¬ 
times. They are curious things, these children.” 

“Well, sometimes they are discontented. This 
child I knew by sight tried for one whole week with a 
silvery-looking pointed thing, and a worm, to catch 
me. He wanted me to bite the worm, and pull me 
away from my wife and family, and kill me.” 

“What a wicked child !” remarked the Bittern, 
eyeing the fat fish. “He didn’t want you to eat!” 

“ No, he didn’t ivaiit me, but he wanted to catch 
me in fun 1 He had plenty of things to eat, for he 
threw them into the water, and we ate them up; but 
he was not happy with all he had, and wished to kill 
me just for amusement.” 

“Dear me 1 ” remarked the Bittern. “But I must 
be going. Shall I see you this evening ?” 

“I think not,” replied the knowing Fish. “I am 
going to visit a friend. But take my advice: go home; 
you will not find this place suit you. Don’t be dis¬ 
contented ; you have everything you want.” 

“Not everything,’^replied the Tiger Bittern. “I 
want—something—whisper to me. Come closer.” 

The Fish came close to the bank, and put up its 
head to hear what the Bittern had to say, and as it 
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rose up the bird stooped, and in a moment had 
swallowed him. 

“There,” said the Bittern to himself. “Now I 
shall have no more advice ; I won’t be talked to by 
a mere common Fish any more.” 

But this cruel conduct met with its due reward. 
The Bittern, being very hungry, had eaten the fish in 
the day-time, which it had never done before, for Bit¬ 
terns as a rule feed at night. The Fish’s friends had 
seen the bird eat the poor Fish, and told all their 
relations, and they came up to look at the Bittern, 
and then swam away to quite another part of the 
pond. At length the bird had nothing to eat, and 
felt very sorry that he had been so cruel and so 
treacherous. But sorrow was no use ; he had done 
an unkind and cruel act, and he could not do any 
good now; the Fish was eaten, and disagreed with 
him ! But the worst was to come. 

The Bittern could find nothing more to eat, and 
determined to go home again. “After all, I was hap¬ 
pier at home,” he thought, and then he remembered 


how he had treated the poor Fish, whose family were 
perhaps waiting for him to come home, and if he 
had not been a very selfish and discontented bird 
he would have been sorry. But he wasn’t. He 
was walking home in a very grand way, when— 

“ Bang,” went a gun, and the Bittern fell with a 
broken wing—shot in the breast. Then he heard 
a voice say— 

“ 1 never knew a Tiger Bittern out here before. 
How fortunate we are ; he is a fine fellow ! Bring 
him in, Csesar.” 

The Bittern could only think how foolish he had 
been in leaving home. Had he remained contented 
he might have then been alive and happy, instead of 
wounded on the island, frightened almost to death, 
too, by a great dog. He thought of his nest, and his 
friends, and the poor Fish—and was very sorry. He 
gave one hoarse cry of pain and regret, and died! 

If he had only been contented in his nice home 
he might have been alive now. He was cruel and 
selfish, and he paid the penalty. H. F. 




THE LITTLE DOLL’S 

^ |f N my way to the city I pass through a 
Street 

Where the tops of the houses seem almost 
to meet; 



DRESSMAKER. 


Dark, narrow, and dingy, the sun’s cheerful 
rays 

Scarce lighten it even on midsummer days. 


Every day, as I pass down this dark cheerless 
place, 

I look up at a window, and see a small face, 

A pale little face—every morning it’s there— 

A small face, and in it a small world of care. 

A white little face—oh, so thin and so white ! 

And large wistful eyes full of eloquent light; 

A face that, if brighter, were wondrously fair. 

And crowned with soft masses of pale golden hain 

That child’s brief sad story ’tis easy to tell. 

For just peeping over the rude window-sill 
Two small wooden crutches may often be seen. 

And ’tis easy to know what those two crutches 


Now she’s trimming and fixing a tiny white 
feather. 

Now cutting and shaping a strip of red leather, 

N ow a sash, now a jacket—from all which I guess 
her 

To be a toy-maker, and little dolls’ dresser. 

When I come back at dusk still 1 see in its place 
The little bent figure, the little pale face, 

Looking rather more tired, but as swiftly as ever 
Move the slender white fingers so nimble and clever. 

I know not her name, and we never have spoken, 
But between us there passes a signal, in token 
Of friendship — I smile as I pass through the lane. 
And the little dolls’ dressmaker smiles back again. 

And the smile is, sometimes, oh, so faint and so wan. 
And sometimes as bright as a glimpse of the sun ; 
And from that brief smile I am able to say 
If my little dressmaker is heart-sore or gay. 

And often I wish I could waft her away 

To the meadows and woods where the soft breezes 


mean. 

She bends o’er her labour of stitching and sewing. 
And like two swift shuttles her slim hands are 
going ; 

Around her lie ribbons of every hue. 

Scraps of silk, cloth, and muslin, white, crimson 
and blue. 


play, 

To bring to her cheeks the bright colour again. 

And smooth out those thin lines of sorrow and pain. 

Oh, patient young heart, so courageous and true. 
How few of us all are as faithful as you! 

How few of the great and the wise play their part 
More wisely, and greatly, oh, brave little heart! 

Robert Richardson. 
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CHILDREN OF ALL NATIONS: THEIR HOMES, THEIR SCHOOLROOMS, 

THEIR PLAYGROUNDS. 

IX. —RUSSIA AND POLAND. 



its coming ; and on the first of May children 
and parents wander into the woods for a long 
stroll, and returning, bring with them buds 
and green boughs and young flowers. 

The Russian spring is short—so short, 
that in times gone by it was not classed 
among the seasons at all. It comes with a 
bound, and has scarcely time to bid the trees 
awake from their winter sleep, and the flowers 
spring up amid the meadow grass or by the 
banks of the brook, before it is away with a 
bound. Not before it has recalled the birds, 
however : the cuckoo, the lark, and the 
swallow. On given days, according to the 
Russian calendar, all appear, one after the 
other, returning, as the legend says, from 
Paradise, and bringing its warmth with them. 

Every season has its songs. When the 
children have sung in praise of spring, 
they welcome summer, with its hot, long 
days, in which in northern Russia, for a short 
time at least, the sun scarcely sinks below 
the horizon ; then autumn, then winter; but 
the songs of autumn and winter are sad, the 
former grieving for the departure of the birds, the 
leaves, and the flowers, the latter telling of children 
lost in the snow, or hugged to death by the shaggy 
bear, or devoured by the hungry wolf. 

The children of rich Russians are very much 
petted, their homes luxurious. The young nobles 
are seldom sent to school, but have tutors and 
governesses at home. 

These tutors and governesses are natives of 
France, Germany, and England, and as the 
children hear these languages spoken from their 
earliest years, and are besides gifted with a more 
than usual share of the power of imitation, they 
find no difficulty in speaking foreign languages, 
which they generally know much better than their 
own. As long as they are small the little nobles 
look very pretty, especially the boys, who arc 
dressed in all manner of picturesque costumes. 
Their caftans (coats or dresses), of embroidered 
Persian silk or of velvet, or of Circassian goat or 
camel-hair fabrics, are bound round the waist with 
gorgeous sashes, in which little thrce-hilted dirks 
are placed. 

) Caps and turbans of all descriptions and colours 
cover their curly little heads, and boots, scarlet, 
yellow, black, topped with red or white, and 
furnished with small gilt spurs, adorn their feet. 


Thus sings the 
Russian mother 
as she swings 
the hammock-like cradle in which the baby is sleep¬ 
ing, and rejoices that the long cold winter is past, 
and the beautiful summer is at hand. 

The children rejoice, too, and run out into the 
first rains of the season, and laugh and dance and 
sing songs in their praise, as English children do 
when the first snow-flakes fall. Snow is no novelty 
to theiu, but after the long hard frosts of winter, 
rain is, and they know that it foretells the loveliest, 
though shortest, time of the year. 

In some parts the young girls assemble on the 
banks of the rivers, when the ice is breaking, and 
joining hands, move backwards and forwards in 
graceful measure, entreating spring not to delay 


Russian Song. 


OME, oh, spring! oh, 
lovely spring 1 
Come with hope 
and come with 
treasure, 

Come with waving 
flax, and bring 
Corn abundant, 
dance and plea¬ 
sure.” 
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Little Folks. 


The little girls in the towns are dressed after the 
Paris fashions, but at their country seats they, too, 
take to the pretty national costumes. 

Children are not children long in Russia. They 
soon become little gentlemen and ladies ; the boys 
are put into grand uniforms, and enter the military 
schools or become imperial pages, when the princi¬ 
pal study of a great many consists in bowing with 
grace, dressing splendidly, and spending money ; 
the girls in helping their mothers to entertain 
guests, and in lounging about the sumptuous 
drawing-rooms. 

To be just, though, we must mention that a 
number of boys and girls of the better classes are 
shaking off their indolence, and seem determined 
to show what the children of Russia are really 
capable of. 

A number, especially the sons of merchants, are 
sent abroad for their education, and many go 
to the schools of their own country, which are 
governmental, and on the whole of recent date. 
Of course there are very good ones among them, 
but there is a lack of good teachers. Till of late 
years the best were sent to Poland—not out of 
special love to the Polish children, but because 
Government, having forced the Poles to become 
Russian, had an interest in educating them in its 
own way, in order to imbue them as quickly as 
possible with Russian ideas. 

As a rule, the Russian children are kind and 
friendly: rather too quiet according to our ideas. 
They do not indulge in fun, they do not even cuff 
or light each other, and their favourite amusement 
is swinging. They learn politeness and hospitality 
from their fathers, who think they have duties to 
all who have partaken of their bread and salt, 
which are placed on a silver salver on the table of 
the hall of every house, ready for every guest, and 
who, when they say ‘‘ Come and take your herring 
with me ” (equivalent to our “ Come and take your 
bread and cheese with me ”), mean it. This polite¬ 
ness, though, only displays itself towards their 
equals; their servants and the tchorni 7iarod 
(black people), as the lower class is called, cannot 
boast of much being shown them. Formerly, when 
they were serfs, they were very roughly, and even 
cruelly, treated. The stick was constantly used, 
the barbarous knout much too often, and pig 
and dog were the favourite expressions by which 
they were addressed. 

The little I wan of the present day, born in free¬ 
dom, has a great chance of jecoming something 
better than his poor father and grandfather, who 
had no life of their own to speak of, but were kicked 
and beaten at the will of their barm (master), and, 
worse than that, sent to Siberia if they rebelled. 


I wan’s father has not a pretty little hut ; it does 
not remind us in the least of an English cottage. 

The inouschik (peasant) builds it himself, and 
his only tool is his axe. His izba (cottage) is 
made of logs of wood ; the crevices are filled up 
with weeds and soil, the floor is made of manure 
and earth mixed, and great heaps of soil are 
piled up round the walls outside to keep the cold 
out. There is one great stove, or hearth, which 
heats the one room by day and serves for a bed for 
the older people at night. The little children’s 
hammocks are slung to the rafters around the 
stove, and there is a kind of rough bench by the 
wall, which serves as bed for the older children if 
the family be large. 

But the mouschik'^s family is seldom large, es¬ 
pecially since the custom of each ‘‘race” living 
together in two or three izbas in one dvor (yard) 
is falling into disuse. By “race” all the con¬ 
nections of a family were understood : father, 
mother, grandparents, great-grandparents, uncles, 
aunts, cousins, and children. All lived in a 
patriarchal way under the rule of one, very often 
the great-grandfather, who ruled his large family 
to the best of his ability and according to Russian 
custom, with the help of the stick. The talc we 
have all heard of the old man who was found 
seated by the side of the road crying, and on being 
asked what ailed him, replied that his father had 
beaten him for throwing stones at his grandfather, 
must have had its origin in a Russian village. 

Little I wan is not spoiled. As he has to learn 
to accustom himself to bitter cold and privations 
of every kind, he begins his education early, and it 
is very often the only education he gets, for the 
national village Schools, though sometimes spoken 
of, are not much known of in reality. Some few there 
are, and some private schools exist, instituted and 
endowed by kind-hearted people; one or two Sunday- 
schools are also trying hard to make their way ; but 
on the whole the inonschik^s child has little oppor¬ 
tunity of learning to read or write. 

His principal education is Spartan-like. He 
is taught to endure cold and every hardship. After 
the pope of the village (all priests arc called popes) 
has christened him—which he does by dipping him 
three times in water, repeating a kind of formula 
to exorcise the evil spirit, and then expectorating on 
the floor, to show that the evil spirit is exorcised and 
can be mocked at with impunity—little I wan spends 
his child-life, with the exception of his brief summers^ 
in the over-heated, unhealthy atmosphere of the 
dirty room, crowded with vermin of all kinds, in 
which his hammock is slung, or in the snows outside 
his cottage door, in the bitter cold of a Russian 
winter, which is often so severe that wine and all 
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provisions freeze, and money and metals, if touched, 
burn the fingers and take the skin off, as if red-hot. 

7'he zzda I have described has generally a chim¬ 
ney, or hole, for the smoke to make its exit by 
(which, however, is often stopped up in winter for 
the sake of warmth), and a small window, some¬ 
times glazed, more frequently covered with dried 
fish-skin. Poor and dirty as this izba is, the izba 
of a Polish peasant is still more wretched, the 
Jewish hovels especially being mere mud-heaps. 


disturbed by a morning visit from their next door 
neighbours. Now they are hurriedly making up 
for lost time, the elder one plaiting the younger 
sister’s hair while their visitor with the baby in 
her arms tells them that she has been up a couple 
of hours already, and that her brother who stands 
near with his mountain stick has just come back 
from the forest on the hillsides, where he has been 
helping his father to fell trees. 

If the mouschik be well off, of course his izba 



POLES LISTENING TO A WANDERING MINSTREL. \^See p. I50.) 


without chimney, without window, often without 
heaich. 

Of course, some of the huts are cleaner than 
others, according to the nature of the families 
tliat live in them. The Russian izba represented 
in our picture on the next page, for instance, 
simple though it be, and notwithstanding that 
it is the general home of children and fowls, has 
a certain air of comfort, and the washing-tub 
near the door shows that the mother, who is away 
working in the fields, has some regard to cleanli¬ 
ness. The two little girls have taken advantage 
of their mother’s absence, and have indulged in an 
extra nap on the hearth, in which they have been 


has more pretensions to comfort. There may be 
two windows, and an old screen at one end of the 
room may half conceal a greasy old sofa kind of 
bed. Then there will be a painted chest or box, 
containing the treasures of the family, a gay dress 
or two, some coins, &c. But there is no sign of 
whitewash or paint on the brown log walls, and 
whole armies of big spiders and iaz'akans (black- 
beetles) crawl about in every direction. 

I wan does not mind the spiders and tarakans ; he 
does not even suspect that they are not absolutely 
necessary to existence ; he does not much care for 
anything, not even the stick : for does not the 
proverb say, ‘‘A boy or man who has been well 
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IN A RUSSIAN "izba” OR COTTAGE. [See p. 149 .) 


beaten is worth two who have never been beaten ” 
and another, ‘‘ It is only the lazy masters who don’t 
beat their servants ? ” 

The little mottschik is taught to be very clean— 
once a week. The Russian creed requires him to 
bathe every Saturday, and he does so religiously, 
but does not see much water between times, and 
sleeps by night in the clothes he wears by day. 
Even the Russians of better families often content 
themselves with a dry polish instead of a wash. 

Little Iwan’s bath would be a trying thing for an 
English child. First he is steamed till he is half 
suffocated in a hole under the stove, or in one of 
the vapour-baths constructed in rude manner in 
all Russian villages. Then he crawls out, and his 
mother half drowns him with pailfuls of hot water. 
Then she pours ice-cold water over him, or sends 
him out to have a roll in the snow ; after which 
little I wan dresses with pride, having had all the 
cleaning he will get for a week. 

From the noble to the peasant, all the Russians 
are fond and proud of their boots. The story is 
told of a Polish minister who never wore his more 
than twice, and then hung them up in a handsome 


hall to exhibit to his friends and acquaintances. 
One of these, a gentleman of another country who 
had just been travelling through Poland, and had 
witnessed the miserable condition of the peasants, 
exclaimed on seeing them: ‘‘Ah! now I know 
why the peasants in Poland go barefoot : all their 
boots are stored up at the minister’s house.” 

Yet, miserable as the condition of many of the 
Polish families is, merry scenes are not wanting, 
dances in the long winter nights and songs in the 
summer evenings. As in Russia, music, especially 
when it is sweet and sad, exercises a powerful 
influence on all, and the old wandering minstrel is 
never without an attentive audience when, laying 
his hat and stick on the ground, and seating him¬ 
self on the rustic bench by the cottage door, he 
plays his musical instrument, or sings a national 
song. The peasant comes to his door to listen, the 
girl stands with a pail in each hand, and forgets to 
fetch water from the well, the neighbours as¬ 
semble, the children group themselves around, and 
the old man is sure to be rewarded with a cup of 
quass^ a piece of black bread, and a night’s lodging. 

The numbers of boots, and especially little 
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children’s boots, that hang in rows in the gostin- 
not dvor (bazaars, or shops) of the different towns 
is a sight to behold ; and even the mouschik^ if he 
be pretty well off, and make some pretensions to 
gentility, has a couple of pairs in his house, which 
the different members of the family wear by turns, 
and which they are very careful to take off if sur¬ 
prised by a shower, and sling over their shoulders 
to prevent them getting dirty. If a vwuschik be 
too poor to buy boots, he wears lapti—great shoes 
made of birch basket—or goes barefoot. If in the 
winter he wear wooden shoes, he is careful to stuff 
them with straw or wrap paper round his feet. 

Winter is altogether a terrible time for the poor 
vionschik. The children of rich parents enjoy it. 
They do not feel its rigors within their double- 
windowed, treble-doored houses ; they have plenty 
to eat and drink at their first and second breakfasts 
and dinner (and here I must mention a very pretty 
custom they have of kissing their parents’ hands 
after each meal, as if to thank them for it) ; and 
when they go out they are well wrapped up in soft 
warm furs. Then there is the sleighing, either in 
their own lovely little sledges or the large ones in 
which their parents drive ; or they have a dance 
at liome in the pleasant room where the samova?‘ is 
dispensing its comforts. 

'Fhe samovar, the great brass tea-urn, is to be 
found in all Russian families. The tea, of which 
the Russian drinks great quantities, is called 
tchai. This word is derived from the Chinese 
word, so it is probable that the Russians got it 
from the first direct from China ; it is often mixed 
with ginger in cold weather, and is much better 
and healthier than the vodtii (brandy) that the 
poor mouschik drinks in great quantities to keep 
the cold out. It, however, does 
not keep the cold out, but helps 
him to freeze all the sooner. 

To shorten the long winter 
evenings, the young girls 
and children of a 
-^village meet 


in the largest izba^ to spin and sing songs, and tell 
tales. 

Later on the boys and young men come too, 
and they all have a dance to the sound of the 
balalaika (the Russian lute). The songs they sing 
are all mournful, and breathe superstitions, hopes, 
or fears, but they are full of poetry and deep 
feeling. 

The following is a sample of them, translated 
literally :— 

The cool spring bubbles, the cool spring plays 
In tlie meadow green, in the warm sun’s rays, 

And the Tschumak comes witli his thirsty herd : 

But the oxen bellow, 

They will not drink ; 

Foretelling sorrow, their heads they sink. 

He says :—“ Oh ! oxen grey, ne’er more 
I’ll lead you to the Crimean shore. 

Sad ye have made my joyous heart, 

So young, so young from life to part.” 

And Sunday came, 'twas early day 
Dead, dead the youthful Tschumak* lay. 

Deep and wide with an iron spade 
They dug a grave, and him in it laid ; 

And on the hillock— ’twas fair to see — 

They planted a blossoming elder-tree. 

Flew past the cuckoo,f the mother bird^ 

Far around her cry was heard : 

‘' Cuckoo ! my son ! my eaglet young ! 

Give me thy hand : thy right hand strong ! ” 

“ Oh gladly, mother, mother mine. 

Both my hands would I place in thine ; 

But neaththe sods they have 
laid me low. 

And the damp cold earth will 
not let me go.” 


* The Tschumaki are young men 
and boy.s, who go to the Crimea twice 
a year with their oxen to bring back 
fish and salt. 

t The cuckoo is a favourite bird 
among the Russians, and has a great 
share of attention paid it in their 
legends and songs. Some times it is 
.supposed to be a mother calling for 
her lost son, .sometimes a sister 
seeking her brother, &c. 
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Little Folks. 


{guass is thin beer, made of barley-meal, salt, and 
honey) ; perhaps if it be a special occasion, the 
patron saint’s day of some little boy and girl (for 
they celebrate that, and not their birthday), they 
may indulge in their favourite dish borsch, a 


of their favourite dances, perhaps the U'cssaka, 
which reminds us of our heel and toe polka, or the 
roosra/a, with its graceful movements of arm 
and handkerchief, or the horowoci. This last 
dance is not so pretty in an izba by torchlight— 


While the songs—which have been called, on 
account of their mournfulness, the tears of Russia 
are being sung the cup of qiiass goes round 


soup made of beef and sour cabbage or beet-root 
and then, to the light of the lojitchmes (a kind of 
torch made of resinous wood), they dance one 


SCENE AT A KUSSIAN FAIR. [^See p. 153.) 
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though the red dresses that the girls wear look pic¬ 
turesque there—as in the open air on a summer 
evening. The young people form a ring, and taking 
hands, move round, singing national songs. Two 
boys or young men then enter the ring, and by 
gestures and expressive movements accompany 
the song ; then they choose partners, who also 
dance a variety of figures, some of which are very 
graceful. Next the girls throw their handkerchiefs 
over their partners’ heads, and take them prisoners, 
and then the dance ends. After the dance all go 
home, and this is often the occasion of terrible cala¬ 
mities. Many and many a time whole parties are 
frozen when only going from one izba to anothei'. 
In the driving snow-storms they may lose their way, 
and after wandering for hours, find themselves in 
the same place from which they started. Children 
may drop down noiselessly in the snow, overcome 
with the drowsiness that precedes death. Or some¬ 
times toes and ears and noses may be frozen. In 
the daytime, if I wan Iwanovitch sees Dmitri 
Dmitrivitch’s nose getting blue, he runs up to him 
with a handful of snow, and begins rubbing the 
said nose as hard as possible, but in the night 
Dmitri the son of Dmitri’s nose may get as blue as 
it likes ; I wan cannot see it, and can only take 
precautionary measures with his own. 

I must now say a word about Russian fairs and 
festivals, which are looked forward to by all 
Russian children with great delight. 

These festivals and fairs begin in the Easter 
week, when young willow-branches are dipped in 
holy water, and the cattle struck with them, the 
people exclaiming, “God bless you, and give you 
health!” This takes place on Palm Sunday. Next 
comes “ Pascha,” the Easter festival. . After that the 
festival of the russalkij or river nymphs, who 
remind us of the Loreley of Germany. Then a 
festival in honour of the birth of John the Baptist, 
called by the people “Iwan Kupalo,” because it 
falls on the same day on which homage was done 
in former times to the “ god of har-vests ” of that 
name. Following this comes the “ Petrowki,’’ a 
kind of harvest feast. On this day, before service 
Commences in the dome-crowned church which 
forms the centre building of a Russian village, 
an ox is slaughtered ; after service it is eaten. In 
the evening the children dress in masquerade. 


Then comes the Jurjew (George’s day), which is 
celebrated twice in the year : on the 23rd of April 
and the 26th of November. 

But it would take us too long to mention all the 
festivals and fairs that take place in the great 
country of all the Russias : to describe fully the 
village fairs, with their mixture of Orientalism and 
barbarism; the tiara-like head-dresses of some of 
their young girls, and the vulgar-looking red hand¬ 
kerchief with bright yellow spots that is tied round 
the heads of others ; the gorgeous large-patterned 
shawls and stuffs that the smiling salesman de¬ 
clares he is giving for nothing, the immense beads 
that he calls precious stones, the picture-books (a 
great novelty) with which he makes friends with 
the children, &c. &c. So we will content ourselves 
with naming the Swjatki, a kind of necromancing 
time, devoted to superstitious customs, fortune¬ 
telling, &:c., which falls on our Christmas week ; 
the Wassili evening, our New Year’s Eve ; and 
the chief of all, the Russian Carnival, or Butter- 
week (Massljaniza), which finishes up the winter 
festivities. The preparations made for this festival, 
especially in St. Petersburg, are many. The merry- 
go-rounds, the “mountains,” as the artificial sleigh- 
drives are called, the boat-swings, the menageries, 
theatres, cake and bon-bon booths, fill the largest 
square of the city. Men in peasants’ dress, and 
with immense false grey beards, act as clowns, or 
do their best to divert , spectators by relating droll 
anecdotes, or making very poor jests and jokes. 
Children and grown-up people ascend the wooden 
steps that lead to the top of the mountain, and 
then slide down in small sleighs, amid shouting 
and peals of laughter, or they sing, or ride in 
the merry-go-round, or drink tea ; and when 
Alexander Alexandrovitch and Marie Fedorovna, 
and our old friend I wan have had their fill of 
amusement, they go home to cat the blini (pan¬ 
cakes made of butter, floiir, and cream), without 
which no Butter-week would be complete. 

These blini are eaten by rich and poor. The 
rich boy spreads them with caviare, the poor boy 
eats them with butter or sour cream, but both boast 
of the number they have consumed during the 
carnival, as the English child sometimes boasts of 
the mince-pies that have fallen to his share in 
Christmas week. L. Lobenmofer. 


RUSSIAN BOOTS. {See p, 150.) 
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Little Folks. 


OUR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

SCENES IN VALLEYS OF BIBLE LANDS. 



^ONG years before the opening 
of this story Moses had told 
the Israelites that if they 
would only love and serve 
God He would bless them 
in their basket and in 
their store, drive out their 
enemies before them, and 
make them a mighty and 
prosperous nation, the first 
upon earth. 

But he had told them, 
at the same time, that if they turned from Him, 
and fell into the sins of the heathen around them, 
worshipping other gods, His wrath would be 
poured out upon them ; the sky should keep back 
its rain, and the earth its fruit; disease should 
rage amongst them like a rampant lion ; and 
instead of smiting down their enemies, they should 
flee seven ways before them, and be scattered as 
by the four winds to all the ends of the earth. 

But the Israelites did not heed the warning. 
They mixed themselves up with the idolatrous 
people around them, followed their evil ways, and 
worshipped their idols, thus provoking the one 
living and true God, who had brought them out of 
Egypt, to pour out His judgments upon them, and 
to fulfil, not the promise of blessings, as He had 
desired, but the threatenings pronounced by His 
servant Moses. 

Solomon was the first king who, by falling into 
idolatry, brought trouble upon Israel. It was in 
consequence of his sin that there came about the 
revolt of the Ten Tribes, when the kingdom, 
which had hitherto been happily united, was split 
up into two—the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
which were seldom at peace with each other. 

The kingdom of Israel was far worse than that 
of Judah ; for while the sons of David always sat 
upon the throne of Judah, that of Israel was 
occupied by men of a lower stamp, who had little 
fear of God before their eyes, and who led their 
people into sins of the deepest dye. 

It was, therefore, upon the house of Israel that 
the righteous wrath of Heaven was first executed. 
Powerful kings, whom the people of Israel could 
not withstand, came from afar, and completely 
conquered them, taking them captives into their 
far-off country, to return no more. 

How heartrending it must have been to the 


II.—THE DEATH OF JOSIAH. 

great God of pity and compassion to have thus to 
punish the people whom He had chosen for His 
own ! But there was no help for it. The kings 
and men of Israel would heed no warning; and 
sin cannot go without its just recompense. 

The kingdom of Judah might have taken warn¬ 
ing from that of Israel; but it did not. It fell into 
sins similar to those committed by the men of 
Israel; and after being allowed a long space for 
repentance, the just anger of God was to be poured 
out upon that kingdom also. 

Terrible judgments, which would cause every ear 
to tingle, were coming upon J udah ; but there sat 
upon the throne one good king, and for his sake 
the judgments, which could not be withheld, were 
for many years delayed. 

This was Josiah, who came to the throne when 
he was only eight years of age ; and it is pleasing 
to see how, for the sake of this boy king, who 
feared Him, God spared the whole nation, and 
kept back during his reign the enemies that 
were ready to come down upon them like swarms 
of stinging wasps. 

Josiah, though so young, loved and feared with 
all his heart the God of his forefather David. He 
set about clearing the kingdom of all idolatry. 
And to see that this was thoroughly done, he went 
himself, with his servants, round the country, 
breaking down the images that he found, cutting 
down the groves, polluting the altars, and removing 
the high places. 

Not content with rooting out from his country 
every trace of the worship of false gods, he resolved 
to set up in all its fulness and grandeur the 
worship of Jehovah, and to make the Temple as it 
ought to be : a place of glory and beauty, worthy of 
being called the Temple of God and the “ house 
of prayer for all nations.” 

He therefore sent men to clean and repair the 
Temple, which had been so much neglected and 
disused. Busy workmen were soon seen clearing 
out the unsightly cobwebs, brushing the dusty 
curtains, and making the gold and silver vessels 
shine like clearest mirrors. He also caused his 
subjects to bring up their offerings, so that there 
might be plenty of money to pay the workmen. 

While repairing the Temple, one of the men 
found a very old book, which they rightly con¬ 
cluded was something important and precious. 
They took it to the king, who soon discovered that 
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it was ‘‘ a book of the law of the Lord,” written by 
Moses. Josiah knew that he, as king, ought to 
have had all this read to him on his accession to 
the throne ; but he was still ignorant of its con¬ 
tents, and anxious to know what was said in the 
strange-looking roll, that was, perhaps, the very 
one written by Moses himself. 

Immediately Shaphan, the king’s scribe, was 
brought, and unrolling the worn parchment, he 
read the words that had so long before been 
traced by the servant of God. 

He read the blessings that were promised if 
the people were faithful and obedient, and the 
evil things pronounced in case of their falling 
away. 

The listening king knew* all too well which of 
these had been merited by his nation, and tearing 
his clothes as a sign of deepest sorrow, and weeping 
like a child, he sent five of his officers to the 
prophetess Huldah, to ask her about the judgments 
that were written on the old roll. 

“The anger of God will assuredly be poured 
out for the sins of this people,” the prophetess 
replied; “but tell the king of Judah, who sent 
you, that because he has served God faithfully, 
and has taught his subjects to do what is right, 
and has humbled himself for the past wickedness 
of Judah, he shall not see the evil that shall come 
upon this place, but shall be gathered in peace to 
his fathers.” 

The officers returned with the comforting mes¬ 
sage, and Josiah, thus assured, again set about 
restoring the worship- of God. 

The Temple being finished, the priests, who had 
got scattered and left to do as they could, were 
brought back to Jerusalem, and clothed again with 
their priestly robes, ready to offer the sacrifices, 
and send up to heaven curling clouds of sweet 
incense. The singers were once more arrayed in 
white, and up from earnest hearts there rose again 
sweet and holy songs of praise. 

Then so glorious a passover was held, that the 
white-bearded men did not remember anything 
like it, and tears of joy stole down their faded 
cheeks as they saw the worship offered by their 
forefathers restored in all its beauty and perfection. 
Even David, the man after God’s own heart, and 
Solomon in the height of his glory, had not kept a 
feast like this—so great, so grand, so glorious, so 
perfectly ordered according to the commandment 
of Moses. And as the great Father looked down 
His heart softened towards His people, and He 
wished that He could altogether spare the threatened 
judgments. But He could not; He could only 
delay them. The sins of the kings who had gone 
before were crying for vengeance, and as soon as 
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Josiah was gone the people would become as 
hardened as ever. 

The troubles must come. But Josiah, who had 
thus turned to the God of his father David, was 
not to see them. He was to be spared the anguish 
that would have filled his heart to see the holy 
city taken, the glorious Temple in all its dazzling 
splendour desecrated and burned to the ground, 
and his subjects, whom he had loved and cared 
for, bound together like slaves, and sent off across 
burning sands of weary deserts to a strange country, 
where sorrow and sighing were to be their portion, 
and where the finger of scorn would point to them. 

Just as Noah was saved from the deluge that 
drowned the old world, so Josiah was to be taken out 
of the terrible troubles that were coming upon his 
kingdom. No ark was to be made for his deliverance; 
but the sable-winged angel of death, usually the 
usherer in of sorrow and lamentation, was, for this 
once at least, to act as a messenger of mercy and 
peace. He was to close in heaviest sleep the eyes of 
the good king, that they might not see the woeful 
sights coming upon the land. He was to shut 
his ears, that they might not hear the shrieks that 
would rend the air. He was to still his throbbing 
heart, that it might not burst with the load of grief 
which would be too great for it to endure. While 
Josiah lived the winds of judgment should be held 
back, the Babylonians should not be allowed to set 
a foot upon the land, and he was to go down in 
peace to the grave of his fathers, the last of the 
kings of Judah upon whom even this privilege and 
honour should be conferred. 

Time passed, and Josiah had been upon the 
throne thirty-one years, during which peace had 
reigned in the land. 

But at last the time had come when, according 
to the predictions of the prophets, the last and 
heaviest trouble was to come upon Judah. 

But how was it to come about ? By the guiding 
hand of the great Creator. 

At that time there was a town on the Euphrates 
called Carchemish, which commanded the passage 
of Bir, or Bireh-jik. This town was in the pos¬ 
session of the king of Assyria ; but Pharaoh- 
Necho, king of Egypt, was going against him, to 
take it out of his hands. 

Josiah, for some reason not named in the 
Bible, set out to oppose him ; and though the 
Egyptian king tried to dissuade him from his 
purpose, he would not listen to his remonstrances, 
but hurried on to the war; and the two armies met 
in the Valley of Megiddo. 

Megiddo was a strong fort on the southern edge 
of the Plain of Esdraelon, on the border-line of the 
tribes of Issachar and Manasseh. It stood at the 
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head of a mountain-pass that led to the great 

battle-field of nations ; ” and on its possession, 
therefore, in time of war, much depended. 

Josiah was, no doubt, going through this pass to 
the Plain of Esdraelon when he encountered the 
Egyptian army. He disguised himself, so that 
Pharaoh-Necho should not know him ; but the 
archers shot at him, and some of their arrows 
penetrated his armour, wounding him fatally. 

“ Have me away; for I am sore wounded,” he 
said to his servants ; and sinking back in his 
chariot, he closed his eyes, and wished that he had 
listened to the warning of the king of Egypt. 

But it was too late. The arrows were to him 
the messengers of death, and his life’s blood was 
fast flowing from him. 

His servants took the master whom they loved 
out of his chariot, and putting him into another 
one, left the scene of battle for Jerusalem. 

As fast as they could, they drove him to the city 
which was so dear to him ; but they reached it 
only just in time for him to take one last look at 
the noble Temple and to wing one prayer heaven¬ 
wards. Then his eyes closed in death ; and one 
long sad wail was set up throughout the land for 
the loss of the good king. 

The singing men and singing women made up 


songs about his goodness and faithfulness, and 
sang them to doleful tunes; and the prophet 
Jeremiah commemorated him in his Book of 
Lamentations. He knew that the death of the still 
young Josiah was a sign of the coming judgments ; 
and as he looked upon the calm face of the de¬ 
parted king, the sad prophet grew sadder still, 
and with streaming eyes, he said, “ The joy of our 
heart is ceased ; our dance is turned into mourn¬ 
ing.” 

Josiah was laid in one of the sepulchres of the 
kings. A great stone slab was rolled to the door 
of the silent chamber of death, and soon the threat¬ 
ened troubles began. 

From one end of the land to the other there 
were cries and lamentations. The Babylonians 
came, and laid the city and the beautiful Temple in 
ruins, and took the people into captivity. 

But the king, who had served God so faithfully, 
was beyond the sorrow and din and confusion. 
He had gone “ where the ‘ wicked cease from 
troubling, and where the weary are at rest.” The 
arrows that had whizzed through the air at 
Megiddo, seeming to carry judgment with them, 
had really been sent as messengers of mercy and 
peace, and to take the righteous from the evil to 
come. H. D. 


BIBLE EXERCISES FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 


25. Who is first spoken of in the Bible as being a 
prophet ? 

26. Which of the Old Testament saints are mentioned 

in the New Testament as having been righteous 
men? ^ 

27. From what saying of our Lord was it supposed 
that St. John would not die, but would live to see the 
coming of Christ? 

28. Which of the Psalm.s are considered to be 
historical ? 

29. Where are we told that if we do not forgive we 
cannot be forgiven ? 

30. What are the first recorded words of our Lord ? 

31. Where do we read of a dead man’s coming to life 
again on touching the bones of a prophet? And where 
are we told that no man had ever been laid in the 


sepulchre in which Jesus was put, so that His resurrec¬ 
tion could not be attributed to a similar cause ? 

32. Where, in the New Testament, are we exhorted to 
contentment ? 

33. What prophet, who did not himself see Babylon, 
wrote a book of prophecies against it, and sent it thither, 
to be sunk in the river Euphrates, as a sign that that 
great city should fall to rise no more ? 

34. Where are we exhorted to be diligent in the work 
which we have to do ? 

35. On what occasions was an angel sent to bring vSt. 
Peter out of prison ? 

36. What man acted as an amanuensis to Jeremiah, 
and when that prophet was imprisoned, was sent by him 
to read his prophecies against Jerusalem in the hearing of 
the people gathered in the Temple ? 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE EXERCISES ( 13 — 24 .— 5 ^^84.; 


13. In Ex. XX. 12, and Deut. v. 16. 

14. In Job XXXV. 10 ; the Song of Solomon (Song of 
Solomon i. i) ; a thousand and five (l Kings iv. 32). 

15. It was embalmed and put in a coffin in Egypt 
(Gen. 1 . 26), borne by the Israelites through their wander¬ 
ings in the wilderness (Ex. xiii. 19), and buried at 
Shechem after the conquest of the land by Joshua (Josh, 
xxiv. 32). 

16. David (Acts ii. 29—31). 

17. 42,360, with 7,337 servants and maids (Ezra ii. 
64, 65). 


18. Judas and Silas (Acts xv. 32), and Agabus (Acts 
xxi. 10), besides those mentioned in Acts xiii. i as pro¬ 
phets and teachers. 

19. In Ps. xxxvii. 6. 

20. In 2 Pet. ii. 6. 

21. In Ps. xxxvii. 4, cxlv. 19, and Prov. x. 24. 

22. Zacharias, father of John the Baptist, and his wife 
Elisabeth (St. Luke i. 6); Jesus Christ (i John ii. l). 

23. In Heb. i. 14. . 

24. After the Temptation (St. Matt. iv. ii), and during 
Plis agony in the Garden (St. Luke xxii. 43). 
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CLAIMED AT LAST; 


OR, THE LITTLE SEA-WAIE. 


PERIL. 

r was autumn now 
— Waifie’s first 
autumn in Eng¬ 
land ; she, Will, ^ 
Birdie, and Nep 
were on the Rib, I 
watching to see , 
the sun go down, 
dropping like a 
fiery ball into the 
uprising waters. 

Ha! there were, 
too,Master Oliver 
Collard and Lion: 
always something 
to mar our fairest 
dreams and our 
very brightest mo¬ 
ments. Oliver 
scowled at the party in passing, and gave Nep a 
switch with the cane he carried. The dog growled, | 
and showed his teeth at the insult, but Will’s 
detaining hand on his collar held him from darting | 
to avenge it. ' 

‘‘ Down, Nep ! ” said he- | 

‘‘ Every dog will have his day,” sneered the ; 
other, looking back. 

And you’ve had yours, such as it is,” returned | 
ready Will. i 

“ I’m not so sure of that,” was young Collard’s : 
retort, going to the verge of the Rib, and glancing 
down. ; 

Another lad came up behind him—a Wilton ; 

Grey — a young friend staying with him at the | 

Castle. i 

“ The nest is there all right, and I’m determined 
to have it,” Will heard young Collard say to Grey, 
as the two stood together and peered over. 

“ Well, I’ve got the rope,” returned the other, 
and drew from his pocket a coil of rather slender 
rope. 

“And I’ll go down and secure it.” 

“ No, don’t! don’t !” spoke impetuous Will. 

“ And why not } ” 

’Tisn’t safe.” It was strange for those two to 
be conversing thus, after all that had passed 
before. 

Safe or not safe, I intend to go downthe boy 
spoke in bravado. 

“And ril hold the rope,” replied Wilton Grey. 


CHAPTER XL—DIRE 



“ I tell you ’tisn’t worth the risk,” protested Will. 

“What isn’t worth the risk?” What a scornful 
expression was on Oliver’s dark face ! 

“ The nest. And I say the rope ’ll never bear 
you.” 

“ I don’t intend it to bear me ; ’tis only for a 
stay.” 

“ He intends to scramble down,” explained Grey, 
a pale-faced lad, with not much pluck about him — 
so Will decided the first time he saw him. 

“ Then he’ll have a nimbler and surer foot than 
a chamois, if he does it : that’s all I’ve got to say,” 
replied Will. 

“ You needn’t have said so much if you hadn’t 
liked,” was Oliver s answer, tying a running noose 
in the rope the while. 

Will made no reply, but carelessly shied a stone 
over the cliff into the sea. Then he sat upright 
to watch him go over, the sunshine on his own 
face and on Olivers. 

“ I’ve almost got it!.” cried Oliver from beneath ; 
“ there are three eggs in it.” 

Ha ! a wild scream, a sound of crumbling earth 
falling — a cry, the agony of which caused Wilton to 
almost loosen his hold of the rope ; but he did not 
do so : the rope was all right in his hand—but, 
there — there ! 

Will on his knees on the edge, and looking 
over, saw all. The unguarded, rash boy beneath 
had lost his footing on the crumbling sand, and 
had begun to slide and roll down towards those 
clamouring, upheaving waters, dashed with red 
sunset light below. And the strain on the rope 
had snapped it. No, the running noose his own 
hands made had given way ; he was going down ! 
He is caught on a projecture, only a few feet, as it 
seems, from the bottom—ay, he is poised, so to 
speak, between heaven and earth, on some pro¬ 
jecting piece of rock, firmly imbedded, as we will 
hope, in the treacherous cliff. 

“ Grey ! Grey ! ” a despairing voice comes steal¬ 
ing up through the air, and poor Grey’s trembling 
tongue cannot frame an answer. 

“ Courage ! ” shouts Will. “ Hold on ! hold on ! ” 
The words wander down to the poor suppliant boy 
below. 

“ I can’t; Tin giddy, my head is swimming ; if 
’twasn’t for my foot, twisted and jammed in, I 
shouldn’t be here.” 

“ I can’t save him,” moaned Grey in agony of 
sp rit, lifting his poor, haggard, pale face to Will. 
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The words reached Oliver, faintly spoken though 
they were. 

“Ask Will Preston to save me. I’ve made him 
my enemy, but he’ll not let me die ; ” so he spoke, 
hanging, as it might be, on the verge of eternity— 
his voice ringing up as from a great depth. The 
words stirred poor Will deeply : all that was noble, 
brave, unselfish, and forgiving within him rose into 
life—an agony of life, so to speak. Oh, that terrible 
moment of silence ! and then the pleading voice 
came almost in a scream. 

“ Oh, Will Preston! I’m slipping, giddy, falling 
down ! ” 

An anguish of strong desire, of pity, came to Will, 
of intense knowledge of what was craved of him, of 
how it was like yielding up his own life, if so be he 
might save another’s ; and that other his enemy. 
No ! no ! no I not his enemy, but a fellow- creature 
in dire e.xtremity. A holy inspiration stole over 
him as he remembered Him who came, and Him¬ 
self taught the soul-ennobling lesson of self-forget¬ 
fulness, of self-surrender for another’s good, by 
Himself laying down His own sinless life for the 
sinful. His enemies. 

“ I’ll come down to you by the rope!” he shouted 
back ; and Grey stared blankly at him, while the 
two girls, who had seen all, began to cry. 

“ Waifie dear, run home, and tell them what has 
happened ; but stop on your way, and ask the 
fishermen to send round a boat.” Will wondered 
how he could speak so calmly. 

The child turned and went; his voice had awed 
her. Swiftly her feet were carrying her away, as 
nimbly Will’s fingers were tying another running 
noose. 

“ I’ll hold on to it, or else go over myself,” pro¬ 
mised Grey, gathering strength and courage from 
the other’s daring. 

Then Will stepped over the side of the cliff, and 
began the descent. 


CHAPTER XII.—SUSPENSE. 

HE sun sank below the waves, the 
sweet afterglow was upon the brave 
boy, as he made the perilous descent. 
The pleading voice, ringing out be¬ 
low, “Will Preston, save me!” was 
hushed ; the wind was quiet, a silence fell, like a 
token for good. 

, Now slipping, now sliding, now gainii^^ an un¬ 
certain footing, he descended, scarce daring to 
glance down to catch a glimpse of the silent form 
below, so as to guide him, lest he should turn giddy, 
his presence of mind fail. He dared not think of 
Grey’s letting go the rope ; he did not think much 
of anything, save the mighty deed he was doing, 


the Almighty One upholding him. Ah ! he was near 
Oliver on his giddy resting-place : would it be safe 
for two? It made him feel sick and faint to see that 
the lad lay with eyes closed, one leg twisted and 
jammed in between two fragments of upholding 
rock ; his descent only stayed by that poor, strained, 
twisted leg—he hung, indeed, as I have said, be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, poised upon a mere 
nothing. 

Now Will was stepping on to that which stayed 
him. Would it support the two? Slowly he took 
the poor unconscious one into his arms ; he did not 
loosen the suffering leg; now the rope was straining; 
they were both on the shelving projecture, and the 
rope was staying them. The skies seemed to be 
watching them—delivered and deliverer, and him 
above, who, pale-faced, terribly, fearfully brave, 
held the issue of their life or their death in his hands. 

Now a boat came leaping over the solemn, 
grey waste of waters, nearer and nearer ; not that 
Will saw it, his eyes were fixed on the calm, blue 
sky, or he never could have endured his position— 
still it was there. But it would be madness to 
venture into that wild swirl of water beneath the 
Rib ; the boatmen rested on their oars, and waited 
to see what those dark figures would do, hurrying 
along, mounting up and up to the headland. 

Now they are peering over, the gloom of night 
around them, wrapping them about like a great 
fear—no, not fear, when that puny boy is doing so 
much. 

One is going down to him ; a stalwart fellow, 
supported by stalwart arms and a rope from above. 

Now gently, gently, he is gathering Oliver in 
his arms ; they—Will and the other—are loosen¬ 
ing the poor swollen limb. Now Will is alone ; his 
head reels, he cannot bear much more. 

“ Poor brave little chap ! ” says the man who 
has rescued Will, laying him on the grass, and 
kneeling by his side. Now Mr. Preston comes 
hurrying up in the fast-waning light, as they chafe 
the lads, and consult together what is to be done, 
and how best to convey them borne. Birdie is 
crying bitterly, kneeling at Will’s side. The 
rumble of wheels is heard, as Mr. Preston appears 
on the scene : it is the carriage from the Castle, 
come to take the young master home. Mr. Collard 
is in it; he alights, and toils to the spot. 

“ Is the lad safe? is he safe ?” he asks, a quaver 
in his voice, reminding one of him of old, who in 
trembling apprehension put something like the 
same question. 

“Ha, Preston!” Once more the hand of the 
farmer and that of his proud landlord net in a firm 
grasp. 

“And Wilton Grey?” faltered Mr. Collard. 
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Yes, where was Grey, who had played his part 
so well ? Lying at a little distance aside, his face 
buried in the grass. Very faint and scarcely 
conscious was he when they went to him. “Put 
them in the carriage, and drive home with all 
speed,” said Mr. Collard. 

“ But my boy-” began Mr. Preston. 

“Your boy shall be as my boy, my house to you 
both as your own. Put him inside, and come on 
with haste ; excuse an old man choosing to drive, 
and bidding you walk.” 

Mr. Preston bowed, and took his boy in his 
arms. 

They were soon settled in the comfortable closed 
carriage, the three boys; Mr. Collard supporting 
Oliver, Grey his arm around Will, who sighed and 
moaned, and seemed to be recovering conscious¬ 
ness. Poor Oliver lay with his twisted limb on the 
soft cushion, but groan after groan burst from his 
lips, and told that even in his insensibility he was 
suffering intensely from it. The three boys were 
soon at the Castle and in bed: Wilton Grey, soothed 
by a composing draught, settling down into needed 
slumber ; Will, wakeful and half delirious, holding 
his fathers hand as he sat by his side; Oliver suffer¬ 
ing and very restless, his senses completely under 
a cloud. 

These two slept at last; and such a sleep- 
now starting, now moaning ; Oliver, towards morn¬ 
ing, shouting so wildly that the servants heard him 
as they went about their work, and shuddered at the 
weird sound. The strain upon WilPs nerves 
brought on a low fever : nothing alarming, save 
once or twice, when he wailed and moaned in his 
weakness and semi-delirium for Waifie to run fast 
and tell them at home, and would not be pacified 
till the child came and assured him again and 
again that they knew; then he lay silent till another 
paroxysm came. But this soon passed, and anon 
he was able to be up and about again, pale-faced, 
with weary eyes, a sort of sober likeness of his 
former self. ' 

Oliver’s recovery was not so rapid; he went down 
nigh to death’s door, what with his poor, twisted, 
injured limb, and the dire terror which had taken, 
hold upon him. “Will Preston, save me! Though 
I’ve made him my enemy, I know he’ll save me,” 
rang through the echoing old house again and 
again, as his delirium ran high, and once and 
again they brought pale-faced, pitiful Will to his 
bedside, to calm him, with the clasp of his arm 
around him and the sound of his voice. 

“ Yes, Master Oliver, I’m here; I’ll save you,” 
he would say, tears gushing from his eyes in his 
weakness; then the poor, suffering lad would 
shudder, moan, and sink into a stupor in his arms. 
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Will could not leave the Castle while this state of 
affairs lasted ; he and Wilton Grey roamed list¬ 
lessly about the silent old place, while Waifie and 
Birdie came and went, and kept poor, lonely Miss 
Mary Maude company. One sad, sad day, when 
the fever was at its height with Oliver, and the 
doctor said that whether he would live or die 
would be decided before morning, they did not 
leave to go home ; for his disordered brain carried 
his poor, restless mind back to that double fight on 
the sands, the cowardly imprisonment of the two 
children in the tower ; and pitiless conscience 
seemed to goad him without mercy in the darkness 
and the tangle of his fever and his pain. “ Waifie ! 
Birdie ! ” he cried, with startling clearness—he who 
in health had half-scorned the mites in his boyish 
superiority ; “ where are they I said, ‘ Shut Preston 
up I vow I did. Ah 1 the dog is upon her! See, 
she’s fainted ; the dog did not tear her down.” 

“ Let the children come,” said the doctor: “the 
sight of them might calm him; ” and they came, poor, 
little, blue-eyed, startled things, holding each 
other by the hand. Several times they passed 
in and out of the room thus; then, when the 
shades of evening fell on the house, the boy slept. 
Life, and not death, for the young heir, they said it 
was to be that morning at the Castle, the tidings 
drifting down into the village. 

Yes, Oliver was given back to life, and soon his 
injured limb would be all right, with care and 
medical skill enfolding him around like a twofold 
charm. 

CHAPTER XIII.—LOVE AND FORGIVENESS. 

the time that the November winds 
stirred the stately trees in the old 
avenue, shivering down a very carpet 
of russet leaves thereon, Oliver was 
able to be taken down among these 
fading glories in a wheel-chair, or to sit in the 
balcony looking seaward. A change, too, was 
talked of for him—a visit to Harrowby House, the 
home of Wilton Grey. And where Oliver went 
Will must go likewise ; it was touching to note 
how the invalid lad clung to young Preston. 

“Waifie, Birdie, and Miss Mary Maude, too, 
must not be left out,” said Wilton Grey himself, 
who, as an only child, was allowed to gather a 
large party around him at Christmas-tide. 

“Yes, you must all come ; my mother’s going to 
write to Mr. Preston about it,” said young Grey 
one sunny afternoon, when a hazy glory lay on the 
sea, and they sat on the balcony—he, the little 
girls, Oliver, and Will. 

Oliver was very quiet this afternoon: indeed, they 
were all grave, for they had been talking of the 
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peril and deliverance which had been in their 
midst. 

“Yes,” said Oliver, his pale cheeks flushing, “if 
yoiir mother would have us, I should like all to go 
on this visit together ; it would be like a seal of 
peace to all our strife.” Tears stood in his dark 
eyes—tears in proud, overbearing Oliver’s eyes. 

“ ‘ Peace on earth, good will towards men ’—a kind 
of Christinas knot ; is that what you mean, old 
fellow ? ” asked 
Wilton Grey,with 
playful feeling. 

“ Yes, some¬ 
thing like that,” 
faltered the poor 
boy, glancing ap¬ 
pealingly at Will. 

“ Well, here’s 
my hand, my 
trusty friend,” 
spoke Will, suit¬ 
ing the action to 
the word in his 
merry way. 

“ And here’s a 
hand o’ mine,” 
answered Grey, 
poking his hand 
forward in turn. 

“If thou’lt for¬ 
get my griev¬ 
ances, then I'll 
forget all ihine,” 
continued Will. 

“ There, if that 
doesn’t beat old 
Burns’s rendering 
of it, then we’re 
no poets com¬ 
bined and then 
he gave a loud 
shout, which went 
rippling far away 
over the sea. 

“ No, mustn’t 

say forget: that’s not it; folk can’t forget when they 
have fought, and been shut up in towers, can they, 
Ncp?” remarked Birdie sagely, stroking the dog 
the while. 

“ No,” said Oliver sadly ; “ you’re right, Birdie.” 

“ But, remembering, wc can love the harder—eh, 
Birdie ?” questioned Will bluffly. 

“ Oh, yes ! we can love the harder,” agreed the 
mite. 

“ And perhaps that might be the sweetest and 


strongest friendship,” observed Wilton Grey, 
“ because it is the shadowing forth of the friendship 
between God and man.” 

“ Yes,” sighed Oliver ; “remembering but to love. 

I never knew how dark and empty a selfish, over¬ 
bearing life could look, till I hung-” the boy 

faltered. 

“ Till you hung between heaven and earth, and 
could hardly expect help from either — is that 

it.spoke Wilton 
Grey. And Will’s 
hand grasped 
young Collafd’s. 

“ Why dwell 
upon it all.^” he 
said. “ ‘ Let the 
dead past bury 
its dead,’to quote 
another poet with¬ 
out improving the 
quotation.” 

Yes, let the 
dead past bury its 
dead. The sea 
was whispering 
something of the 
same lesson, only 
the young folk did 
not understand 
its teaching. 

A few more 
days, and then 
away to Harrow- 
by, with the fu¬ 
ture veiled and 
hidden, as a mys¬ 
tery to be re¬ 
vealed. Why 
linger over Har- 
rowby House, 
and its gathering 
of young people ? 
T w e n t y-f o u r 
youthful spirits 
made mirth 

there, amid music, charades, and endless enjoy¬ 
ment, rendering mirth almost more than mirthful. 
But the crowning party, the very gem of the festive 
time, was a fancy ball given by an ancient lady, a 
Mrs. Gerhart, a near neighbour of the Greys. 
The entertainments at the Rookery, as her house 
was called, were something like parties, Wilton Grey 
assured his young guests ; and now, this fancy ball 
set all their wits in a ferment : nothing but costumes, 
and the like, was talked of by any of the boys or girls. 


BIRDIE IS CRYING BITTERLY” (/. 158). 


{To be concluded next month). 










































A Friendly Pair. 



“ AN ALLIGATOR AND A BEAR 

SET OUT IN COMPANY ONE DAY.” 


A FRIENDLY PAIR. 

By 


ITH laugh and joke, a friendly pair, 
An alligator and a bear, 

^ Set out in company one day 

To hunt for game along the way. 

The first remarked, “My part shall be 
To chase whatever game may flee, 


Palmer Cox. 

For refuge to the river wide, 

For swimming is my greatest pi‘ide !” 

“ And mine,” replied the laughing bear, 
“ Shall be the part to chase whate’er 
For safety may ascend a tree, 

For climbing is but fun for me!” 
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STRANGE PICTURES FROM STRANGE LANDS. 



homes draw closer to the fireside. So when Charlie 
and Jamie and Hettie Munroe had finished their 
lessons, and drawn their seats around the blazing 
fire, it was natural that they should ask their papa 
to tell them a story. 

‘^Well,” said Mr. Munroe, throwing aside the 
newspaper that he was reading, “what sort of a 
story would you like.^” 

“Oh!” shouted three happy voices, “tell us 
about Indians.” 

“ All right then,” was his reply. 

“ I should think,” interposed Mrs. Munroe, 
“that you might now relate to them that dreadful 
experience which befell you on the Colorado 
River.” 

Mr. Munroe looked quietly at his wife, then at 
his children, a shadow seemed to cross over his 
countenance, and pausing awhile, as if in deep 
reflection, he at length said, in a serious voice, “ I 
will tell you, then, how I got out of a Colorado 
canon. I must explain first, however, what a canon 
is. You know already what a river is, and you know 
that it runs along in a hollow. This hollow is called 
the channel of the river. Now, suppose the channel 
of a river to be deepened without any more water 
being added to it, the water, you can easily see, 
would sink farther down ; and the more the bottom 
of the river was lowered, the farther and farther 
would the water be removed from the banks, and 
any one standing on the bank would have to look 
far down to see the water, and would not be able 
to reach it. This is what has happened to the 
River Colorado, in America. Its bottom has been 
deepened so much that the top of the water is 
actually thousands of feet below the banks ; a 
depth so great that you could not look down with¬ 
out becoming quite dizzy. Now, this great deep 
hollow or gorge through which the river flows is a 
canon ; and so steep are its rocky sides that no 
one could go down them to the river, nor if any 
one were down, no matter how good a climber he 
might be, would he be able to ascend.- I remember 
a good many years ago being away down in such a 


A COLORADO CANON. 

place, and will tell you how I came to be there and 
how I got out. 

“ I was a young man just turned twenty-one, and 
was eager to get rich, so I went with two or three 
companions to the gold-diggings. Four of us made 
up our minds to go to places where no one else 
had yet gone, as we expected to find more gold if 
we went where none had yet been gathered. We 
started one beautiful morning, after bidding our 
friends goodbye, and telling them that they would 
soon see us back laden with gold, and rich enough 
to build fine houses, and keep horses and carriages, 
and give our friends all sorts of good things. A 
couple of mules carried our pickaxes and other 
tools, also a few weeks’ supply of food. Each of 
us carried a gun, for we were going amongst dan¬ 
gerous animals and savage men, who would kill us 
if they got an opportunity. 

“In a few days we were far away from every¬ 
body, and wandered many weeks, finding gold, but 
not in such quantities as we desired and expected. 
We continued to push our way from place to place, 
and had great difficulty in concealing ourselves from 
the Indians. At last, after an early breakfast one 
morning, when we were climbing out of the valley 
in which we had been sleeping, a fierce yell rang 
upon our ears. The Indians were upon us, and a 
terrible band suddenly appeared at the top of the 
hill up which we were climbing. A shower of 
arrows and stones was poured upon us, and at 
least a hundred savages immediately began to run 
down the hill. We levelled our rifles at them, and 
they were rather surprised to see four of their num¬ 
ber fall dead upon the ground. This stopped their 
advance for a short period, and gave us time to re¬ 
treat back into the valley, through which flowed a 
stream. 

“The Indians, recovering from their astonish¬ 
ment, now began to chase us more fiercely than 
ever, as they were enraged because we had shot 
some of their comrades. So we were obliged to 
leave our mules behind, taking with us as much ot 
our food as we could easily carry, and a few other 
things that we thought might yet be useful. We 
followed the stream, now and then facing about to 
discharge our rifles at the enemy, who seemed to 
be in less haste to pursue us when they saw the 
direction we took. We pushed on all day, and at 
night found ourselves shut in on both sides by 
high rocks. Further progress was impossible, imtil 
daylight should again arrive, so we lay down upon 
the ground, and, though we were very much afraid 
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lest the Indians should come upon us unawares, 
yet we were weary, and soon fell asleep. 

‘‘ In the morning we were early astir, and found 
that we were in a very strange place. We could 
not go back the way we had come, because we 
should thereby just run into the hands of our foes ; 
on the right and on the left high rocks rose up as 
steep as walls ; before us the river filled the space 
between the rocks, so that there was no place to 
walk along. We were in a canon. The only way 
that we could manage to save our lives was to go 
down the river. But we had no boats, and the 
water was very deep and rapid. A happy thought 
at last struck us. We had the ropes with which 
our tools had been tied to the mules, and there was 
a lot of drift-wood lying about. 

“We accordingly determined to make a couple of 
rafts upon which we could float down the river 
between its high and rocky walls. We had no 
time to lose, as the Indians, who no doubt knew 
the place, had given up pursuing us when they saw 
the direction we took, and expected to catch us in 
a trap. So we set busily to work tying the logs 
securely together. When we were thus employed, 
a whoop came rolling along the ravine, and looking 
back we saw the Indians just turning a corner and 
driving our mules before them. When they beheld 
us they threw their arms wildly into the air and 
danced about in such a way as to let us see how 
delighted they were at having at last got us so 
securely. Trembling with fear, we made all haste 
with our preparations. To our astonishment and 
delight, however, the Indians sat down when they 
were about a hundred yards from us. It was their 
intention, apparently, to shut us up in this prison 
and thus starve us to death. They were afraid to 
come too close to our rifles. At last the signal was 
given, two jumped on one raft and two on the other. 
They bore us up beautifully, so we set them free and 
began to float down the river. As soon as the baffled 
Indians saw this they rushed forward in the most 
frantic manner, and, choking with wrath, discharged 
a shower of arrows after us. We were quite beyond 
their reach, and, as we swept round a bend of the 
river from their sight, we just saw them begin to 
beat our mules, and in other ways to pour out their 
anger upon these unoffending creatures. 

“ We were not yet out of danger. Our rafts 
dashed against rocks as we rushed along with the 
current between the high and stern walls of the 
canon. We were in the Green River, as I after¬ 
wards discovered. Next day we reached its 
mouth, where it unites with the Grand River to 
form the Colorado River. When we arrived at 
this point wc looked up the Grand River and saw 
it enclosed by the same high walls.. We were now. 
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in a much larger river, the Colorado, and here 
the steep walls became steeper and higher, rising 
four thousand feet from the water’s edge. We 
were almost shut in from the blue sky and the fresh 
air. It was very dreary, and the strange sound 
of the water united with the dreadful look of the 
rocks impressed our minds very deeply. 

“ Thus we floated on ; we knew not what our fate 
might be, and we knew not then where we were. 
Our provisions were nearly all consumed, and to 
look upon these rugged rocks and into that dread¬ 
ful water was becoming unendurable. In fact I, 
for one, was beginning to lose hope, and even to 
wish that the Indians had captured us. Four days 
had now passed since we began our voyage, when 
suddenly there appeared right before us a wall of 
rock that seemed to shut out the possibility of farther 
progress. This seemed to be the end of the passage. 
Where did the water go when it reached that wall 
was the question that rose in every mind. If it went 
underground, then all hope was at an end, and we 
must inevitably perish. When we reached this bul¬ 
wark, our relief was inexpressible to find that the 
water swept abruptly round to the left. 

“ After turning this corner, there burst upon our 
ears a terrific roar, and we felt ourselves whirled 
along at an ever-increasing pace. I was in the 
second raft, and, looking before, saw that the other 
raft had disappeared. It had gone over a waterfall, 
and we were following it. I shut my eyes, and 
down we crashed upon our comrades, whom we 
never saw again. Having cleared the waterfall we 
again began to dash forward ; our provisions had 
been all swept away, and as day succeeded day we 
began to despair. Hunger maddened us, and we 
chewed the very logs of our raft. The power of speech 
had forsaken my only surviving comrade, who spent 
hours looking into the dark stream that bore us 
along. I shrank from the water, which seemed to 
exercise a fascinating spell upon my fellow-sufferer, 
and, lying upon my back, gazed upon the frowning 
crags that seemed to rise right up to heaven. 

“ A splash disturbed me ; I looked back and saw 
the rings spread out from where something had 
fallen into the water. My comrade was nowhere 
to be seen ! He had ended his pain. The terrible 
solitude that now pressed upon my spirits was 
more than man could bear. As my weakness grew 
upon me, I lashed myself with a rope to the raft, 
threw myself upon it, and became almost immedi¬ 
ately unconscious. When I awoke, the everlasting 
rocky walls had disappeared, and I looked upon the 
broad sky. I was no longer on the raft, but was 
being rowed to shore by kind friends, who were 
doing all they could to revive me, and had succeeded. 
And that night I slept soundly in, Calleville.” 
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LITTLE MATTY WITH TANGLED HAIR, 


MY POPPIES. 


I 


EDDER than morn in its crimson glow, 
Redder than eve when the sun drops low, 
^ Redder than hips on the wild rose thorn, 
Are the poppies that flutter amongst the corn, 
So little Matty will tell you. 


Little Matty with tangled hair, 

Thinks there is nothing on earth so fair ; 

The ships that come far over the sea 
Can nothing so beautiful bring,quoth she, 
“ Whatever sailors may tell you.” 






















Mannikin Red; or, The Magic Vase. 


“ Shells, and feathers, and coral red ? ” 

But Matty incredulous shakes her head, 

“ There is nothing,’’ she says, “ beneath the sky, 
That can match my poppies’ flaming dye, 
Whatever people may tell you.” 

Little Matty is up with the sun, 

The hillsicle flowers she knows every one, 

And bird, and bee, and butterfly gay 
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She greets, as she meets on her blithesome 
way. 

Right pleasantly, I can tell you. 

And when she reaches the brow of the hill, 

And looks o’er the waters calm and still. 

And earth and sea are in beauty dressed 
She says “ Ye are fair, but I still love best 
My poppies red, 1 can tell you.” 

Julia Goddard. 


MANNIKIN RED; OR, THE MAGIC VASE. 

A Fairy Story. 


CHAPTER I.—THE FINDING OF THE MAGIC VASE. 
O-HO ! Steady, Jenny !” 

It was the voice of Peter Wiggins, best 
and most contented of ploughboys. He 
was ploughing on a breezy hill-side of 
the South Downs, and managing his two horses for 
himself, as a clever ploughman can, for little Tim 
Trotter, who sometimes guided his team, was at 
work in a distant field marching along beside 
three yoke of black oxen, with his long pole 
shouldered like a bayonet. 

“ Woa!” cried Peter, as he stopped at the head 
of the long slope to take a breath and mop his brow. 

‘‘A very pretty furrow,” he added, speaking to 
himself, as he looked back along the line which 
his ploughshare had drawn. From the furrow 
his eye wandered to the neighbouring hill, where a 
flock of Southdown 
sheep were grazing, 
and from them to 
the white windmill 
and the sea gleaming 
blue in the distance. 

And then with a con¬ 
tented grunt he was 
turning to his work 
again when some¬ 
thing caught his eye 
which at once ar¬ 
rested his attention — 
some fluttering scar¬ 
let thing down among 
the brown clods. 

What could it be ? 

Not a poppy, cer¬ 
tainly, for it was not 
the time of year for 
the poppy-blossoms. 

Neither was it a 
robin red-breast, for 
Peter’s practised eye 


would have recognised a robin at twice the distance. 
Well, the best way was for Peter to go and see ; so 
he did. 

It turned out to be something so very remarkable 
that Peter knew not what to make of it. First he 
pinched himself to see whether he was awake. 
Then he drew a little nearer to make cpiite sure 
that the object of his wonder was what it seemed to 
be, and came to the conclusion that it was. Yet 
who ever heard of such a thing before —a little 
man in a scarlet cap and cloak, a creature not 
more than five or six inches in height, and yet with 
every feature perfect, and an expression which at 
that particular moment wore an amused and rather 
sarcastic expression. 

“ Well ! ” said the little man very sharply, “ do 
you think you’ll know me again if you see me.^” 

Peter did not an- 
swer,but grinned from 
ear to ear. 

“You are a lout, 
Peter,” shouted the 
mannikin ; “ do you 
hear ? you are a lout, 
I say ; you have no 
more brains than an 
owl, nor so much.” 

“My head’s bigger 
than yourn, anyway,” 
retorted Peter, grin¬ 
ning more than ever. 

“ Yes, yes, my good 
lad, it’s big enough, 
but it’s empty an¬ 
swered the pigmy, 
with a supercilious 
expression ; “ that is 
the point, you see, 
it’s emptyF 
“ Well, since you 
are so mighty clever. 
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what can you tell me that I don’t know ? ” asked 
Peter rather contemptuously. 

“ Ho ! ho ! ” shouted the little red man in de¬ 
rision ; a great deal, my good Peter—I may say, 
heaps. You miss all your best opportunities— 
most mortals do —ploughboys in particular.” 

Now this rather nettled Peter Wiggins, for he 
prided himself a good deal upon being a ploughboy, 
and looked back with a kind of pity at the time 
when he was only a crow-boy. So there was a 
little sharpness in his tone as he asked— 

“ And what have I missed to-day, pray, Mr* 
Poppy-coat ? ” 

“ Don’t call me names, you great lumbering 
clod-hopper, or I will not tell you at all. Why,have 
you not missed the Magic Vase 1 It is buried right 
against that old stump, and I declare if your 
coulter has not run within half an inch of it, and 
you never saw it! Come ! come ! don’t try on any 
of your airs with me; I am in my hundreds, and 
you are not yet in your teens.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” said Peter, pulling off 
his cap ; I did not know you were so old; you 
really do not look it.” 

“ Perhaps not, my good youth,” replied the elf; 
“ but if you want to be a rich man, you had better 
secure that vase, for it has magic properties. Fill 
it with yellow blossoms—gorse or dandelions or 
coltsfoot or broom—and repeat the charm which is 
written round the edge, and the blossoms will all 
turn to sovereigns. But mark this ! not one word 
must you whisper to mortal man of this possession, 
or it will bring ruin on you and yours.” 

So saying the little man disappeared into the 
earth as though he had been a stoat or a mole, 
and left Peter transfixed with astonishment. 

For about ten minutes Peter stood with mouth 
and eyes wide open, after which he recovered his 
senses and made across the clods to the spot which 
the mannikin had pointed out. In another minute 
the pot was unearthed, and there, sure enough, was 
the charm written round the rim in archaic cha¬ 
racters— 

' ‘ Golden bloom or golden treasure, 

Choose the better, choose the worse, 

Pride’s delight or Nature’s pleasure, 

Ease of heart, or wealth of purse. ’’ 


CHAPTER II.—THE WEALTH OF PETER WIGGINS. 
FTEN and often had Granny Wiggins told 
Peter what a fine thing it would be to 
be rich. Often had she lamented their 
lot, and told of the wealth and luxury of which 
she had been eye-witness in her younger days 
when she served in a gentleman’s family—wealth 
such as the village of Little Pelverton never 


dreamt of. And Peter had taken all this for truth, 
though in general he concerned himself very little, 
but whistled merrily, and ate his bread and cheese 
with a good appetite. 

But now that untold wealth was within his reach, 
all those sayings of his grandmother came back to 
mind, and he determined to drink to the full the 
cup which wealth could buy. So he lost no time 
in collecting a quantity of yellow blossoms and 
putting them into the Magic Vase. And lo ! when 
the charm was repeated, and the vase turned 
upside down, the yellow gold fell to the earth and 
lay there in a glittering pile. 

“Aha!” laughed Peter Wiggins gleefully, “I 
will go straight to Mother Crump’s and buy up 
half the shopful.” 

So when the day’s work was done, Peter trotted 
off to the general store with both his pockets full 
of sovereigns. For half an hour or more he stood 
trying to make up his mind what he should buy. 
At length, however, he fixed upon the following 
assortment:—Six oranges and twelve sticks of 
barley-sugar, a new whip-lash and two peg-tops, a 
blue cotton tie with white spots, like the one that 
Farmer Scroggins wore on Sundays ; a leather 
strap, a ball of twine, two pocket-knives, a whistle, 
and a coil of wire ; a lot of fishing-lines and hooks, 
a pair of leather gaiters, and a fur cap, with flaps 
to cover the ears. These were for himself; Then 
for Granny he bought a red cloak, a pair of pattens, 
a new market-basket, and a feather bed. 

“ And how be you going to get ’em all home, 
Peter Wiggins ? ” asked Dame Crump, when she 
had critically examined the sovereigns that Peter 
handed across the counter. 

This was a difficulty which had not occurred to 
Peter. The only way he could think of was to 
begin with the feather bed, and make several 
journeys till he arrived at the end of them. 

“ Better buy a wheel-barrow to put ’em in/' 
suggested Dame Crump, with an eye to more 
business. 

So Peter added a wheel-barrow to the list of 
purchases, and managed to trundle his property 
home to Granny’s cottage. 

The raptures of Granny Wiggins are beyond 
description. She looked at the red cloak inside 
and out, and tried it on, and got a crick in her neck 
through attempting to see how it looked behind ; 
she inspected the feather bed, and declared that it 
was good enough for Sleeping Beauty, and finally 
she was proceeding to fit on the new pattens 
when she suddenly paused and eyed the donor— 

“But how did ye get the money, Peter.?” she 
asked suspiciously. 

“Why, a little man-” began Peter, and then 
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Stopped short and turned very red, remembering 
the pains and penalties if he told the secret. 

“ Well, Peter,” said Granny with some asperity, 
as she noticed his confusion, ‘‘ I shall keep the 
red cloak, and I shall keep the pattens, and I shall 
sleep on the feather bed, but I’m sorry you should 
tell stories.” 

In vain did Peter protest his innocence ; Granny 
would not believe him. If he got the money 
honestly, why could he not say where it came 
from And this was only the beginning of 
troubles, for Mother Crump at the general store 
could not keep her tongue still, and everybody in 
the village knew next 
day that Peter Wig¬ 
gins had been spend¬ 
ing gold freely. 

“ Where should a 
ploughboy get gold ?” 
asked the envious and 
indignant villagers, 
and Peter began to 
find that people whis¬ 
pered together when 
he passed; and when 
Sunday came, and the 
bells rang from the 
grey church - tower, 

Peter, going to sit 
beneath the yew until 
the parson should 
arrive and the bells 
should cease, found 
that all the other 
villagers moved away 
from him, and left 
him seated alone. 

At last things came 
to such a pass that Peter found his life a burden. 
Nobody would have anything to do with him. 
Everybody looked upon him as a thief, and he 
could not right himself without telling the secret, 
and bringing upon himself, and all that belonged to 
him, the disasters threatened by Mannikin Red. 
So it came to pass that one clear morning Peter 
arose from his bed a little after dawn, left a purse of 
gold on the table to supply his grandmother’s wants, 
and, taking with him the Magic Vase, started forth 
in his new cap and gaiters to try his fortune in the 
wide world. 


CHAPTER III.—PETER WIGGINS’ HORSE. 
ROTTERPY, trotterpy, trotterpy,” went the 
feet of Peter Wiggins’ new horse. 

Yes, my dear readers, Peter Wiggins was 
now the possessor of a horse. He knew well enough 


that a fine gentleman must ride a horse, and a fine 
gentleman was what Peter Wiggins meant to be. 
So when, some ten miles from his grandmother’s 
cottage, he met a man leading a horse, going, as 
Peter thought, to some neighbouring fair, of course 
he seized the opportunity of making the purchase, 
and was soon astride. True, he had no saddle, 
but that mattered little to Peter, who had often 
enough ridden his master’s horses bare-backed. 

That horse did credit to his pasture. He was 
about the fattest horse the country could have 
shown ; and if you could have seen Peter Wiggins 
perched atop of this snorting and panting animal, 

with his legs almost 
horizontal through 
the excessive bulging 
of its sides, I do 
think you would have 
laughed till you 
ached. But little 
recked Peter; he rode 
the high horse with 
much dignity, feel¬ 
ing that he was 
now a person of im¬ 
portance, and the 
“ trotterpy, trotterpy, 
trotterpy ” of his 
horse’s hoofs was 
music in his ears. 

At length Peter 
came to a turnpike, 
where he had much 
difficulty in getting 
the twopence out of 
his pocket, owing to 
the unnatural eleva¬ 
tion of his legs. 

“ What does your master feed his horse upon 1 ” 
asked the gate-keeper. 

‘‘It is my own horse,” answered Peter, who had 
just got his hand into his pocket, and was vainly 
struggling to draw it forth again. 

“ Well, he’s a beauty,” answered the man, “more 
like a second-hand steam-engine than a horse.” 

Peter made no reply, though he felt exceedingly 
indignant. But soon afterwards a rude boy called 
out to know where he had picked up that “old beer- 
barrel and then Peter began to think that after all 
there must be something in the appearance of his 
steed calculated to excite these rude remarks. So 
he rode along more humbly till he came to a place 
where some country maids were filling their 
pitchers at a well, and when these tittered and 
giggled as Peter jogged by, his pride was fairly 
I broken down, and he made up his mind that, at any 



“TRYING TO MAKE UP HIS MIND WHAT HE SHOULD BUY” {p. l66). 
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HE RODE THE HIGH HORSE ” {p. 167 ). 


rate, whatever else he might be fitted for, he was not 
made to be a horseman. 

At length, as evening was drawing on, he reached 
the town—a place so full of wonders to poor Peter 
that he almost forgot his vexations as he rode 
along the streets. One lounger, it is true, re¬ 
marked to his companion that he guessed young 
hopeful had not been able to fit that horse with a 
saddle. But Peter was getting hardened to all such 
sarcasms, and at length he drew rein beneath the 
sign of the ‘‘Green Man” inn. 

When the ostler came, he eyed Peter somewhat 
attentively. 

“ Are you Farmer Thompson’s boy ?” he asked. 

“ Pm not anybody’s boy,” said Peter; “ I’m my 
own master.” 

“ Well, my young sprig,” rejoined the ostler, 
“whether you are Farmer Thompson’s boy or not, 
I know very well that the horse you arc trying to 
ride is Farmer Thompson’s horse : it was only 
stolen this morning.” 

Peter explained how he had bought the horse, 
and the ostler advised him to send it back to 
Farmer Thompson forthwith. So Peter lost his 
new horse after all, and he made up his mind that 
he would not buy another. 

That night Peter felt lonely and disconsolate. 
He began to wish that he had never found the vase. 
It had brought nothing but suspicion and trouble. 

He sat reflecting in this manner until the candle 
was burning low, and already it began to give an 
expiring flicker when who should appear but 
Mannikin Red, standing on the table in the middle 
of the room, and holding his sides in a fit of in¬ 
extinguishable laughter! 

“ Ho ! ho ! ha ! ha ! ho ! ho ! ” laughed the 


pigmy; “ what a fine thing to be rich, isn*t it, 
Peter Wiggins t ” 

But the candle went out before Peter could 
answer, and when he drew the curtain and let in the 
bright moonlight, the mannikin was not to be seen. 


CHAPTER IV. — FINE ATTIRE, 
next day Peter strolled through the 
wonderful streets, and stared into the won- 

— derful shops, feeling happier than he had 
done since he came into possession of his wealth. 

His new smock-frock and gaiters, and his fur 
cap, would have been thought superb in Little 
Pelverton, but they did not seem so to strike 
the townspeople. On the contrary, they appeared 
somewhat curious and comic. Once, when Peter 
was gazing at some gold and silver ornaments 
displayed in a shop window, he became uneasily 
conscious that remarks were being made behind 
his back. 

“Do you see young bumpkin?” whispered one 
voice ; “just look at his gaiters ! ” 

“Yes, and his smock too,” whispered the other, 

“ the sort of thing the Antediluvians wore.” 

“ Reminds you of the little people in my young 
sister’s Noah’s Ark, doesn’t it ? ” laughed the other. 

They were only two empty-headed and ill- 
mannered fops, and Peter need not have minded 
them had he but remembered that a boy's worth 
is in his mind and heart, and not in the coat upon 
his back. But Peter’s feelings were hurt. . 

“ All right,” said he to himself, as he walked 
away with his cheeks quite hot and red, “but I'll be 
as fine as any of you.” 

So off marched Peter to the tailor’s, and such a 
waistcoat did he buy! flowered silk with mighty 
blue blossoms all over it, and a necktie of brilliant 
scarlet ; and then at the hatter’s he got the tallest 
of hats, which he stuck on the back of his head 
like an old woman’s bonnet, and so with a stiff 
collar grazing his chin, and a walking-stick much 
too tall for him, he paraded the town, feeling that 
710W he was a gentleman indeed. 

Such a figure did Peter cut ! The policeman 
laughed till the buttons flew off his coat, the 
coachman got off his box to see him, and the 
nursemaid laughed till she cried, and ran the 
perambulator right into an old bachelor’s calves. 
Wherever Peter went the town was in a roar 
of laughter. The baker shook with merriment to 
such a degree that the tray fell off his head, and 
spilt all the pies on the pavement, and one old | 
lady who was rather stout laughed so violently I 
that she got quite ill, and next day she was obli^’ed 
to have the doctor. Strange to say, however, . 
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Peter did not seem to know what every one was 
laughing at ; but when he found that he him¬ 
self was the object of derision he slunk back to 
his inn by some by-streets, wishing that he had 
never been born. To add to his misery it began to 
pour in torrents, and Peter got so wet that his 
grand clothes were ruined, and he himself was 
obliged to lie abed while his garments were dried. 

Patter! patter ! patter ! came the rain-drops 
against the window-pane, while the clouds grew 
lliicker every moment, till the room was quite dark 
and low rumblings were heard in the distance. 
Suddenly a flash of lightning gleamed into the 
room, and what should Peter see but Mannikin 
Red seated on the rail of the bedstead at his feet, 
and laughing as if he would do himself an injury. 

“ PIo ! ho ! ho ! Peter Wiggins; how do you like 
being rich ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! what a fine waistcoat 
you bought! All spoilt with the rain, Peter ! 

Peter started up in bed, and seized the pillow to 
fling at the little monster. But just then the clouds 
broke, and the daylight came again; and Mannikin 
Red was nowhere to be seen. 


CHAPTER V.—GOLDEN BURY CASTLE. 

HE next day came a traveller to the inn. He 
had come from the north country, and had 
wonderful tales to tell of sights which he had 
seen upon the way. Among other things he narrated 
how he had visited Goldenbury Castle, a wonderful 
ruin not five-and-tvventy miles from the doors of the 
“ Green Man,” within 
whose walls, as he assured 
the listeners,all the country 
people declared that gold 
was buried ; and did not 
the very name declare the 
truth of the tradition ? 

Upon this, Peter pon¬ 
dered, and the more he 
pondered the more he felt 
that here at last was a way 
to wealth, independent of 
Mannikin Red. It was 
just what he wanted; for 
if only he could get money 
and not be obliged to keep 
secret how he got it, he 
would be able to live as a 
rich man in Little Pelver- 
ton without being an object 
of suspicion. 

Twenty-five miles were 
not-hinf : o a heaifty plough- 
boy, but it was noon before 


he started, and when he arrived, with his spade 
upon his shoulder, it was already dusk. 

Goldenbury was a lovely ruin, and if Peter had 
known where the true wealth of it lay he would 
have let his eyes rest on the golden wall-flowers, 
and the glossy ivy trailing upon its hoary stones, 
rather than on the black earth. But all his thoughts 
were of buried gold ; so to work he went while the 
wall-flowers nodded their heads at him in laughter, 
and the rooks chattered together in the tree-tops in 
wonder at his folly. 

Thud I thud ! thud ! went Peter’s spade, but 
never a gleam of gold saw he. “ Never mind,” 
said he, ‘‘ presently I shall come to a great chest, 
or perhaps a chamber full of gold.” So on he dug. 

At length it grew dark, and still Peter dug, and 
had not found a single groat. At length when he 
could see no longer he threw down the spade. No 
gold ! night coming on, and not a house or even a 
cottage in sight ! Well, a shelter of some sort must 
be found ; so Peter started back, hoping to find, at 
any rate, some barn where he might rest. 

For an hour or more Peter wandered, and still 
there was the sky above and the open heath 
beneath, but not a sign of shelter. He had plainly 
missed the track. Then, when he was getting quite 
weary and spiritless, he saw a flickering light. 

“A cottage !” he exclaimed, and set off to it. 

It was a pale, blue, ghostly light, quite unlike the 
ruddy glow of a hearth, or the steady flame of a 
lamp. As he drew nearer, Peter found the light 
shifting from place to place, at times almost going 
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out and then suddenly burning up again. He was 
just speculating as to the meaning of all this, when 

-flop ! flounder ! ugh ! a splutter, a struggle, 

and a mouthful of mud ! 

“It must have been Will-o’-the-Wisp,’^ thought 
Peter as he scrambled out of the bog ; but just then 
the moon shone out, and showed the real author of 
the mischief not a dozen yards away. It was Man¬ 
nikin Red with a lantern in his hand. 

“Ha! ha! ho! ho! How are you enjoying 
yourself, Peter?” mocked the wicked little elf. 
“ What a pickle you are in, to be sure ! You 
thought you would get gold elsewhere, and rid 
yourself of me, did you ? Get gold without the 
worry of it, eh ? Ha ! ha ! ” 

Peter was beside himself with anger, and suddenly, 
not thinking what he was doing, he plucked the 


vase from his breast and flung it with all his might 
at the mannikin. The mannikin vanished with a 
peal of laughter, but the Magic Vase went rolling 
and rolling along the turf in a most marvellous 
way. Peter chased it, but all to no purpose. 
However fast Peter ran, the vase rolled faster, and 
for all I know it is rolling to this day, for it is 
certain that no one ever saw it again. 

That night Peter slept in a shepherd^s hut, and 
next day he went back to Little Pelverton, and 
knocked at his grandmother’s door. 

“Ah, Granny,” he said as he entered, “you are 
quite wrong : money cannot of itself bring happi¬ 
ness ; you must know how to use it wisely. For 
my part I really and truly believe that the way to 
be really happy is to have plenty of fresh air and 
hard work.” Hartley Richards. 



IT WAS MANNIKIN RED WITH A LANTERN.” 


SUNSHINE. 


S ROM mellow rose-flushed Autumn skies 
The sun shone into Linda’s eyes. 

“ O Sun,” said she, “ you blind me quite 
With too much light,” 

And she shaded her eyes with her fingers 
white. 

Why does Linda stand in the sun ? 

Some one has told her, half in fun, / 

That sunshine makes all little girls grow : 

So she doth go 

For she wants to find out if it’s true or no. 

Dazzled Linda looks on the ground, 

Suns green and red she sees around. 


“ Sun,” she says, “ I can’t see for the light; 

You are too bright: 

I don’t wonder the owls see best at night,” 

And in the sunshine Linda stood. 

It wrapped her in its golden flood. 

“ Where do you come from, sunshine, pray ? ” 
And on a spray, 

A bird sang “ From Heav’n comes each sun ray.^ 

“ From Heav’n,” said Linda softly; “ then 
Sunshine is a good gift to men. 

But why it should blind and dazzle so 
I do not know, 

Perhaps that’s the way it makes people grow.” 
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(See p. 170 .) 
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THAT DREADFUL DAY. 


A STORY OF A SEASIDE ADVENTURE. 



H, nursie dear, what makes 
you look like if you 
wanted to cry ? ” 

Nurse did look very 
troubled as she answered 
her little charge, “ Poor mam¬ 
ma’s not well. Miss Dossie.” 

‘‘ But you’ll take care of her, 
won’t you?” asked the little 
girl confidently, and a pair of 
soft arms stole round nurse’s 
neck. 

“ Of course I will, my pet,” 
said nurse, lifting her off the bed. 

The bright little face was 
unusually grave all breakfast¬ 
time, although they were staying 
at Suncliffe and had been having such pleasant, 
happy days. But Dossie was such a loving little 
heart—a merry little creature too, and children soon 
forget troubles, and it is good that they should. 

After breakfast was over, nurse tucked up her 
little pink dress, took off her shoes and stockings, 
and carried the little girl across the road on to the 
beach, which was just in front of their house ; then 
she brought out her brother Hugh. 

“ Now, darlings,” she said, must leave you 
to play alone this morning, because poor mamma’s 
ill, and I have had to send Lizzie to Walton for 
the doctor. You’ll be a good child. Miss Dossie, 
and not tease Master Hugh ?” 

“We’ll be very good, won’t we, Hugh?” asked 
Dossie, full of excitement at the idea of being 
•trusted to play alone. Hugh promised too, and 
nurse left them. 

They played quite happily for a very long time; 
then nurse ran out with some sandwiches and 
buns, and a mug of milk. 

“ I am afraid I can’t get you any more dinner 
to-day, dears ; I can’t leave mamma, and Lizzie 
isn’t back yet. So you can call this a pic-nic.” 

Both children were delighted. 

“What shall we do now?” asked Hugh, when 
the eatables had vanished before their seaside 
appetites with marvellous quickness. 

“ Let’s build another great, big castle,” pro¬ 
posed Dossie. 

“ No ; I don’t want to; I’m tired of that,” replied 
Hugh. “ I wish we could have a donkey-ride.” 

“Yes, that would be beautiful; but we can’t, 
’cause nurse isn’t here, or papa, and we haven’t got 


any pennies, you know, Hugh,” said Dossie, 
sadly. 

“ Come and find some ’nelians, then, like papa 
showed us,” exclaimed Hugh. “ Come along, 
Dossie ; he said there were such, great, huge, big 
ones a long way off on the beach.” 

“ I think we mustn’t go all alone,” said Dossie 
doubtfully ; “ and oh, Hugh, your legs will hurt 
so ! It’s so long up there ! ” 

“Dossie, how disagreeable you are! You’re 
’fraid ’cos you’re a girl. Only girls tease.” 

“ Tm not ’fraid,” said Dossie, indignantly; then 
remembering nurse had told her not to tease, she 
added, “ Come along, we’ll go ; ” and the little 
*sun-browned feet trotted over the sands so quickly, 
that Hugh had hard work to keep up with them. 

It was quite true that Dossie was not frightened. 
Nothing in which there was a spice of fun or 
adventure was likely to frighten her. But she 
was trying to be very good and thoughtful, for 
was not nurse telling her continually, that she 
ought to give up to poor little Hugh, and take 
care of him—although he was older than she—be¬ 
cause he was not strong ? 

People used to say she ought to have been the 
boy, she was so full of fun and daring. Often the 
slight, graceful, childish figure might have been 
seen climbing, with the utmost ease, up the steep 
face of the cliff, or perched triumphantly upon some 
dizzy height, which little Hugh would never have 
attempted to reach. She would look quite sur¬ 
prised when told that such feats were dangerous, 
and shaking her fair curls would exclaim with 
dimpling cheeks and laughing eyes, “But it’s so 
nice up there 1 and I feel ’s if I can’t fall, you 
know ” ; and no one had the heart to be angry 
with her, for she was never rough or boisterous, 
with all her daring. Her wise, kind mamma had 
found out a way to restrain her adventurous 
habits somewhat. “It makes poor little Hugh 
feel so sad because he’s a boy and can’t do it too. 
He would be able to, if he were healthy and strong 
like you,” she said. The loving little heart under¬ 
stood at once, and for the future was careful to 
avoid shaming her brother’s weakness. 

After a little while, seeing that he was running 
with difficulty, she threw herself down on the sands, 
exclaiming— 

“ I’m going to rest,” though she was not at all 
tired. -r 

“ Very well; I s’pose you’re tired now,” said Hugh. 
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^'Oh, I say ! look there !” he exclaimed suddenly, after a little while, pointing with his finger. 
“What.^ only some donkeys,” replied Dossie, gazing where he pointed. 

“ Yes, Uossie, but-there’s 7to man with them,” 

replied Hugh impressively. 

Dossie opened her merry blue eyes wider, 
and said— 

“More there isn’t I 
What fun 
if they 
should run 
away, and the 
man come back 
and have to run, too, 
and his hat falling off, 
and he couldn’t get it again 
and they both had a hearty 
laugh. 

“ S’pose you and me goes 
for a ride, all for nothing, and 
brings them back again ; ” 
was Hugh’s next sadly un¬ 
grammatical speech. 

“ Oh, Hugh ! you do think of nice 
things !” said Dossie, clapping her hands, 
“only,” with a sudden cloud of disappointment 
on the bright little face, “ papa said the man must 
have pennies, or else he couldn’t buy any food.” 

“ Well! can’t I give him my sixpence what papa’ll 
give me when he comes on Saturday?” 

“ Oh, yes ! so you can,” said Uossie, clapping her hands again. 
“ Come along, Hugh,” and taking each other’s hand the little 
pair trotted over to the donkeys. But here they were met by a difficulty. 

“ We can’t get up without some one big ; we’re not high enough,” said 
Dossie, mournfully. 

Hugh was quick enough at thinking, though he was not strong. 

“ Look here ! we can make a great big heap of sand, and get up on 
that, and then we can reach,” he said triumphantly. 

“Oh, that will be fine,” said Dossie, regarding her brother admiringly. 
They immediately set to work, and had soon raised the heap high enough for their 
purpose. With a delightful glow of triumph and ex¬ 
citement, Dossie enthroned herself 
upon a large, light-coloured 
donkey, 
which she 
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decided to call “ Prince,” because he was such a beauty. Then she held the bridle of the other, which 
she called “ Brownie,” while Hugh scrambled to his place. 

There was no one on the beach to notice the two little people as they moved slowly off, the 
waves murmuring an accompaniment to their silvery laughter and sweet childish prattle. 

Every one had gone home to dinner or luncheon except the boy who had the care of the donkeys, 
and he was fast asleep, under the shadow of a boat. Here, you see, there were three people doing wrong. 
The two children, because they had not stopped to think, and the boy, because he was not doing what he 
had been told. People cannot watch even a donkey with their eyes shut. So there was no one to 
stop them as they rode merrily through the bright September 

sunshine into-I wonder whether you can guess what ? Trouble? 

Yes, plenty of it, as you shall hear. 

I wonder if a donkey thinks ? It almost seemed as if Prince did. 

For although he went pretty well at first, yet after awhile, I suppose, 
he thought he was not doing right, so he tried to turn round and 
go back again. But Dossie was a clever little rider, and knew 
how to guide him where she wished him to go. Then Prince began 
to flourish his tail and kick up his heels, but that only made her 
laugh, while her eyes sparkled with triumph, because he couldn’t 
throw her off. “ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” Prince’s 
way to get his will was to lie down. Of course Dossie slipped off 
then. Fortunately, her little foot had slipped from the stirrup 
before, so all she had to do was to get up looking very crestfallen 
indeed. But there was no time to think about it, for Brownie 
was showing a decided inclination to follow his companion. 

Between them they managed to prevent this misfortune, and 
Brownie grew quieter as soon as his comrade was fairly out of ^ 
sight. 

“ Oh, Plugh, look ! I’ve found such a beautiful ’nelian,*’ 
said Dossie (G7rnelian she meant). 

“ 1 must find some too,” exclaimed Hugh eagerly ; “ only 
I don’t want Brownie to run away. I know—let’s go on 
to the breakwater, and tie him up ; I’ve got Jip’s collar 
in my pocket. That’ll just do.” 

“ Did you bring it for tying up donkeys ?” asked Dossie 
delightedly. 

“ Ot course, I fought it might be useful,” replied Hugh 
gravely, as he slipped the collar through a chink in the 
board, and buckled it securely after having looped it 
through the bridle. 

‘‘ Now for the ’nelians, Dossie; you shall have 
all I find to make a necklace.” 

“ You are a kind boy,” said Dossie, giving him 
a kiss, and they were soon busily engaged. 
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Presently she disappeared round an angle of the 
cliff. She soon came back again to tell Hugh 
that there were such nice “ rooms ” in the cliff. 
“ Three of them, only think! one for you and one 
for me, and one for Brownie’s stable.^’ 

“ Let’s bring Brownie,” said Hugh delightedly. 
So the patient animal was unbuckled and brought 
into his new stable, and just as if it were put there 
on purpose, they found a great iron chain fastened 
by a ring into the steep face of the cliff, which was 
boarded to some distance above their heads. 

They were only just able to reach high enough 
to fasten Brownie up once more; and then they 
went into the next ‘‘room’^ and got quite a heap 
of cornelians. It took some time, and great care, 
to find them and pick them out from the other 
stones. They slipped every now and then too. 

Hugh soon got tired of looking for cornelians, 
and was trying his hardest to capture a crab he 
could see in one of the pools, when he heard 
Dossie calling to him in a distressed tone— 

“ Oh, Hugh ! make haste, come—look ! what 
shall we do ? ” 

Hugh raised himself rather unwillingly (for the 
crab did look so funny scrambling sideways over 
the rock), and went to Dossie. She was just 
where the cliff came out to a point, and hid that 
part of the beach which lay between them and 
home.. The water was only a few inches away 
from the angle of the cliff, which curved out again 
in front of them towards the sea ; it had crept up 
gradually and silently while they were playing, and 
now the tiny glistening wavelets wer^ plashing 
against the base of the great, steep cliff. So they 
were cut off from land by a wide expanse of sea. 

Dossie began to cry bitterly, for the only thing 
that she was afraid of was water. So great was 
her dread of it, that the whole two months they had 
been there, neither nurse nor mamma could 
persuade her to bathe. 

“ Don’t be frightened, Dossie,” said Hugh, taking 
hold of her hand. “ Come back into our house and 
I will go out on to that rock and call some one.” 

“ I want to go home,” sobbed Dossie. 

“ There’ll be lots of ships coming by presently, 
you little silly,” said Hugh, rather impatiently ; for 
he only hoped that what he was saying was true. 

When he dipped his little brown toes into the 
water, Dossie screamed with terror. 

“ Don’t—come back ! You’ll be drown-dead !” 

No I won’t, Dossie, and it isn’t your fault! I’m 
going to make a signal.” 

A few moments later he had clambered upon 
one of the large square rocks, standing out of 
the water,, and tying his handkerchief to his 
spade, he waved it above his head, and shouted. 


Not a sound answered save the swish of the 
water, as it broke round his slippery standing- 
place. The shadows lengthened upon the calm 
surface of the sea, as it rose higher and higher 
round the rock. From time to time he turned 
round to shout a few cheering words to Dossie, but 
they were getting fainter and more make-believe 
every moment. The last time he turned to look at 
her, she was crouching down against the cliff, with 
the water within a yard of her. 

“ Dossie, Dossie, here’s a ship,” he cried at last, 
and wondered why she didn’t answer. It was a 
long way off, and he couldn’t tell whether the 
people on it could see or hear him ; so he kept, on 
shouting. He was quite startled when he heard 
Dossie’s voice at a little distance from him. 
Terrified at the rising of the water round the rock, 
the brave little maid had conquered her own fears, 
and had unfastened and mounted Brownie, and 
with great difficulty had guided him to the rock. I 
suppose Brownie was used to the sea, or she never 
could have managed it. 

“ Try and get up in front. You must,” she said,, 
her bright, winsome little face, white and quivering 
with fear. But the rock was slippery, and Brownie 
did not like to stand still. In trying to help her 
brother on to his back she was nearly dragged 
off. 

Then a voice shouted from the distance— 

'‘Jump off on to the rock.” 

Dossie obeyed tremblingly, for Brownie was 
plunging and struggling now, so that she and 
Hugh could hardly hold him. So she slipped 
off, falling up to her waist in water, and clung with 
both hands to the slippery stone. Then Hugh 
tried to help her up ; the water seemed . to- be 
rushing into her ears ; everything grew darker and 
darker, and she knew no more. 

When she awoke, she was in her own dear 
papa’s arms, and Hugh the other side of him in the 
boat. 

Nurse had telegraphed to London on missing 
them, and several people had been searching for 
them, when some one remembered how the tide 
came close up against those cliffs at high water, 
and papa had brought the boat just in time to save 
them. Hugh was very ill the next day, and a great 
many days after, but both he and his mamma were 
well when they said good-bye to Suncliffe. I must 
not forget to tell you that Brownie was found 
standing quietly under some trees, at the entrance 
to a wood, the next morning, just as if he had never 
been in any adventure at all. As for Hugh and 
Dossie, they never forgot “ that dreadful day,” 
though no one punished them. R. M. 
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THE GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 



r“j^HE game of La Crosse, 
I which is so popular in 
Canada, and which is 
beginning to be well known in 
England, originated 
with the North Ameri¬ 
can Indians, and has 
long been a pastime 
on the vast western 
prairies. Without any 
doubt, it affords plenty 
— of amusement com- 

~ bined with capital ex¬ 

ercise, and since as a 
game for boys it deserves to 
be more widely practised, a 
short account of the way in 
which it is played may with 
advantage find a place in these pages. 

*** 

By way of preface it may be stated that in many 
points La Crosse resembles Hockey, since a small 
ball has to be driven between fixed goals, and the 
implement with which the ball is driven or carried 
is very much like a hockey-stick, almost 
the only difference being that the space 
between the crook and the handle is 
occupied by a net of laced cat-gut. The 
Crosse is, therefore, a sort of compound 
of racquet and hockey-stick, as may be 
seen by the illustration. The ball used 
should be of india-rubber, not less than 
eight or more than nine inches in 
circumference. 

** 

* 

According to the rules, the ground 
between the goal-posts should be at 
least a hundred and twenty-five yards 
in length and eighty yards in width; 
but for a good game the space between 
the goals should be at least two hundred 
yards. The goals should be marked by 
flags, six feet high and six feet apart, 
and to score a game the ball must be 
driven or thrown between these flags. 
The players on each side should be twelve in 
number, and are allowed to stand in any position 
on the field of play; that is to say, there is no such 
thing as off-side, as is. the case at football. The 
players may either strike the ball, as in the case of 
hockey or golf, or they may carry it on their crosse, 


and throw it from the latter whenever they please. 
Except in the case of the goal-keeper, however, and 
in one or two special instances, the ball must not 
be touched with the hands or any part of the body. 




In starting a game of La Crosse, the players 
should be arranged as shown in the accompanying 
diagram, each goal being detended by a goal-kecper 
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supported by “ point ” and “ cover point,” and each 
of these three men being threatened by one of the 
opposing team. Two players, termed facing men,” 
are deputed to commence proceedings in the centre 
of the play, and accordingly they “face” for the 
ball, that is to say each endeavours to draw it 
away from his opponent, and pass it on to a friend 
nearer the desired goal. In no case may a player 
trip or hold an opponent or strike him with the 
crosse, but if a player is carrying the ball on his 
crosse, an opponent may endeavour to strike the 
crosse with his own, and try to dislodge the ball. 
To understand the game of La Crosse thoroughly, 
and to comprehend its variety and interest, a 
match between two good teams should first be 
seen, and this is not a difficult matter nowadays. 
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In autumn there are usually many calm, still 
days when the wind is at rest ; days when no 
breezes blow, and when even the gentle zephyr 
does not waft the air. On such quiet, peaceful 
occasions, the game of Badminton can be thoroughly 
enjoyed. The requirements of Badminton are 
more modest than those of LawnTennis,which game 
it resembles. It. does not demand a lawn or a 
very large space, but can be played on a gravel- 
walk of moderate size. Pegs are driven into the 
ground, and a narrow net set up. Strong battle¬ 
dores and heavy-headed, large-headed shuttlecocks 
are the implements of warfare. Quickness and 
dexterity are needed by the players, whose aim it 
is to send the shuttlecock back into the enemy’s 
ground, and not allow it to fall to the earth in his 
own domain. ^ ^ 

English young men and maidens are fond of 
Rounders, but did they ever try Base-Ball, the 
American national game ? We have never seen 
it played in England, but as a highly-improved 
form of Rounders, we submit it to our readers. 
The field should be level and about 200 yards by 

150 in extent, but a less space will suffice for young 
people. There are four bases which form a square, 
or rather the angles of a square. The appearance 
of the field is like a diamond, at the top of which 
the striker stands. „ „ 

The “pitcher,” or feeder, stands in the centre 
and bowls the ball. Behind the striker is the 
“ catcher,” a kind of wicket-keeper or long-stop. 
Base-men or fielders are placed to .intercept the 
ball, and the rules are much the same as in 
rounders. Each base has a base-man attached, 
who looks out, and endeavours to put the base 
down. The bases are marked out on the field, and, 
when off his base, a runner may be put out by 
being touched with the ball in the hand. The ball 
for this game is about the size of a tennis-ball, and 
the “ bat ” is a kind of Indian club. Nine on each 
side can play Base-ball, so there are a bowler, 
catcher, four fielders, and three base-men on each 
side. Nine innings are played by either party; the 
number of runs count towards victory. The third 
ball bowled must be hit, and if the “ striker ” fail, 
he must run just the same. The fielders are 
placed to stop the balls beyond the bases, but one 
man usually stands between the centre and third 
base, as a “ short stop ” to catch weak hits. The 
game is very popular in America, though unknown 
to English lads. ^ ^ 

Notwithstanding certain objections which have 
been, made to Tricycle-riding, we maintain it 

is a good exercise for both boys and girls. But 
they must be cautious not to commence too fiercely, 
or to continue until tired. The beginner should 
sit quite steadily, and work the lower limbs inde¬ 
pendently. The front part of the foot only need 
be used on the pedal. This was our own first 
difficulty. The attention should be always directed 
in front, and the rider should go carefully, hand 
and eye upon the alert. In turning corners the 
greatest care should be taken, and the bell kept 
going. Many errors may be made in steering, 
so care is requisite, and any rider who has learnt 
the make of the machine will have an advantage 

in riding it. ^ ^ 

* 

In case of accident a knowledge of the details 
of the Tricycle will be found extremely useful, and 
the way to use the tools once mastered will make 
all the difference between riding and walking 
home after an accident, trifling in itself, perhaps,"’ 
but serious because no assistance is at hand. In 
descending a hill keep hold of the “ break,” and 
beware of going too fast. In the event of tlie 
machine then getting beyond your control, sit 
quite quietly and steer steadily. Be careful not 
to turn round, or sideways too suddenly, or a sharp 
fall will surely result, with serious consequences 
to the rider and the machine. Be sure your lamps 
are lighted at dusk, and follow “ the rule of the 
roadwherever you ride. In this amusement, as 
in many others, care, good temper, and coolness 
will enhance the benefits derivable from it. 

A game for autumn is the following Select 
some smooth surface of ground, and supply your¬ 
selves with a capital bouncing ball, about the 
size used at tennis. Five is the best number to 
play this game, but there is no fixed number of 
players. All stand round in a ring, several feet 
apart, and then one begins by bouncing the ball 
straight down upon the ground about the centre 
of the circle. As it bounds back into the air, 
one of the other players advances and strikes it 
down with the palm of the hand, which creates 
another perpendicular bound, to be struck by 
another of the players after the same fashion. The 
object is to keep the ball from resting upon the 
ground. Of course one player may strike it two or 
three times in succession if he sees that it is in 
danger of falling. The game is very simple, but it 
is great fun if the players are careful to strike the 
ball with well-opened palms, so as to keep it 
bouncing much in the same spot. It can be 
played both indoors and out. The Malays play a 
game very much like this, the difference only being 
that they strike the ball with the so/es of their feet. 
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AN ARAB OF RANK. [^See p . 178.) 


ABOUT THE MEN OF 

Ifi^EDOUIN boys, I am sorry to say, are rude 
boys. We are told they are forward, paying 
no respect to their elders. At the same 
time they do not mean to be ill-mannered, and their 
roughness must be ascribed to want of head, not 
want of heart. 

Among the good points of Arab character is the 


THE WILDERNESS. 

love they bear for their domesticated animals, if 
the term can be employed of a people most of 
whom have no home. Travellers assert that this 
affection is not the romantic sentiment with which 
poets have made us so familiar, but an attach¬ 
ment arising out of their experience of the useful¬ 
ness of the animals. In any case, the feeli’^g’s 
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creditable to the roamers of the desert, for we too 
often find that among “ civilised ” men, women, 
and children familiarity with animals breeds any¬ 
thing but affection. And thus the wandering 
Arab, in his honest, unselfish love for horse or 
camel, sets an example that might be profitably 
studied in our own and other countries. 

Nor need it surprise us that the horse is to the 
Arab as “the apple of his eye.” With a fleet steed 
he can rob and destroy ; without it he is at the 
mercy of those who are more fortunate than he. 
Take away his horse and you almost remove the 
reason for his existence. Mr. W. C. Prime tells 
an interesting story about the swiftest mare in 
Arabia. It belonged to an old Bedouin chief, his 
only other property being a tent and a Nubian 
slave. Its fame was such that kings wished to 
own the mare, and amongst them was Ibrahim 
Pasha, viceroy of Egypt. After tempting the old 
sheik in many ways, he at length offered him ^500 
for the animal. But the Bedouin chief laughed at 
the proposal. “ Then,” said Ibrahim, “ I will take 
your mare.” And he sent a regiment to the desert 
for the purpose, but the sheik rode around the 
troops, mocking them, and they had to return 
empty-handed. At last the chief received a fatal 
wound in a fight with a neighbouring tribe, and 
bequeathed to the Nubian slave his mare and the 
duties of vengeance. Too faithfully the slave ful¬ 
filled his pledge to his dying master. Every year he 
swooped down upon the offending tribe, and slew 
his victim. His revenge was never satisfied, and 
as long as he lived the mare and her rider were 
famous throughout Arabia. 

This remarkable story recalls the anecdote ot 
the French consul, who desired to purchase a 
beautiful mare as a gift for Louis XIV. The Arab 
owner was wretchedly poor, and his wife and 
bairns were starving. The sum offered for the 
mare was large enough to supply him and his 
family with food for the rest of their lives. Much 
against his will he finally consented to part with 
his mare. He brought the animal to the house of 
the French consul, dismounted, and stood leaning 
upon it. Pie looked now at the gold and now at 
his horse, and then exclaimed, “ To whom am I 
going to yield thee up.^ To Europeans, who will 
tie thee close ; who will beat thee ; who will make | 
thee miserable. Return with me, my beauty, my j 
jewel, and rejoice the hearts of my children ! ” | 
And as he uttered these words he sprang upon her | 
back and was soon lost to sight. And so the ; 
Grand Monarch did not get that steed, at all j 
events. | 

So far we have concerned ourselves with the 
ramblers of the desert, but Arabs have been for ' 


centuries dwellers in cities, and have displayed, in 
their civijised state, great powers of mind. Volumes 
might be written about the services which they have 
rendered to mankind. Indeed, some authors have 
not scrupled to assert that in many respects we owe 
more to them than to the Greeks and Romans. 
Mr. Palgrave, who travelled for a considerable 
period amongst the Arabs, and who is not by any 
means blind to their defects, says that their re¬ 
deeming qualities are their own, inherited “from 
one of the noblest races on the earth—from the 
Arabs of inhabited lands and organised govern¬ 
ments.” 

It would not be fair to pit against this opinion 
the sentiments of the Bedouins themselves, for 
they think very meanly of all Arabians who have 
abandoned tent-life, and look upon them with great 
contempt. Nevertheless wherever the Arabians 
have adopted a country, they always come well to 
the front. In many Eastern lands this may be seen. 
Dr. George Ebers, in his magnificently illustrated 
work on Egypt, tells us very much that is in¬ 
teresting about the Arabian settlers in that strange 
land—about the poor fellaheen as well as those 
who have acquired power, wealth, and political in¬ 
fluence. 

An Arab of high rank—as may be seen from the 
engraving, on the previous page—suggests nothing 
in common with the wandering robber of the 
wilderness. Seated on his beautiful horse, bred, 
doubtless, in the deserts so dear to the Bedouin, 
and arrayed in all the splendour which is so grateful 
to Orientals, this Arabian gentleman, nevertheless, 
is descended from the same stock as the vagabond 
Ishmaelite who would not change places with him, 
except so far as prospect of plunder might induce 
him to do so, with the intention, however, of 
decamping with his booty at the earliest suitable 
opportunity. It is not with either a question of 
taste, but of necessity. The one loves his free 
rough life, and would pine away in crowded cities ; 
the other prefers the dignity, comfort, and 
affluence of the town to which his forefathers 
long, long before migrated, and, mayhap, helped to 
found ; and both think and act from experience. 
Transplant the wild flower from the virgin valley, 
and in course of time, after lavish care and skilled 
training have been spent upon it, its descendants 
will blossom into flowers of rare beauty so different 
from the offspring of their humble ancestor as to 
bear it hardly any resemblance. But the parent 
stem of both was the same. So, too, with the 
settled and the wandering Arabs. Presenting no 
points of agreement; differing in tastes, in dress, 
in manners, in desires ; in all respects apparently 
dissimilar ; yet they had still the same origin. 
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A Cat’s Illness. 

In a paragraph on page 306 of the last volume of 
Little Folks, some information about “Animals 
in Illness ” was given. An Edinburgh physician has 
kindly supplied me with another example, which fell 
under his own notice not long since, of the instinct 
which animals display in the choice of remedies 
when they are ill. A favourite cat was seized with 
an illness resembling influenza. On going into the 
bath-room one day, after the animal had been ailing 
for about a week, the doctor found it sitting in the 
bottom of the bath. He turned on the water very 
slowly, thinking it would jump out, but to his astonish¬ 
ment, as the water slowly rose, poor puss began to 
tread with evident enjoyment. This lasted for nearly 
fifteen minutes, until the water covered all the cat’s 
body, except its head, the ridge of its back, and its 
tail. It now left the bath of its own accord, and lay 
down under the basin, thus showing that its re¬ 
maining in the water was a voluntary action. Un¬ 
fortunately the cat disappeared a few days afterwards, 
and was never again seen or heard of. The doctor 
feared that it must have crept to some Cjuiet corner 
to die, the bath not having proved sufficient to cure 
it of its malady without the aid of other remedies. 

Titus Salt and the Alpaca Sample. 

When Salt was 33 years old, and as yet a spinner 
in a small way, he paid a visit to a wool warehouse 
in Liverpool. There he saw a quantity of long 
hairy material lying about which the merchant had 
been unable to sell for years. Salt offered to take 
the lot off his hands, and the merchant was only 
too glad to dispose of it on the young spinner’s 
terms. This material was alpaca, the wool of an 
animal found in various parts of South America. 
Salt’s experiments with it were completely success¬ 
ful. He founded a new industry, built up a colossal 
fortune, raised a town, and finally died a baronet. 


“Neither Rhyme nor Reason.” 

This familiar phrase is considered to have had a 
witty origin. A would-be author submitted his 
work to Sir Thomas More, the famous Chancellor 
of Henry VIII, and invited his opinion. Sir 
Thomas returned the manuscript with the advice 
that it should be “ put into rhyme.” This was duly 
done, and the work again sent to More, who remarked, 
“ Yea, marry, now it is somewhat, for now it is 
rhyme ; before it was neither rhyme nor reason.” 

A Horse and Terrier. 

Stable friendships are neither new nor rare. Add 
the following anecdote to the long list already in 
existence. A terrier that used to accompany a 
horse whenever the latter went out to exercise was, 
on their return, in the invariable habit of lying down 
in order that the horse might lick or “ wash ” it 
clean. This duty was always ^discharged by the 
horse without hesitation, and the terrier, to mark 
its sense of the service thus rendered to it, was 
wont to fetch a carrot and place it under the 
manger, for his equine friend. 

A Blackbird in a Police-court. 

Some time ago a blackbird, whose vocal powers 
were well known in the district of Glasgow where 
it lived, was stolen. Besides the residents, groups 
of workmen were often seen listening to its wonder¬ 
ful song. Its owner removed it every morning at 
three o’clock to the outside of the window, and one 
Sunday it disappeared, cage and all. The thief offered 
it for sale to several people, and was arrested 
for being unable to account for its possession. 
Even the police-court, with all its evil associations, 
could not check the music of the blackbird, which 
made the place quite ring with its sweet melody. 
It was in the long run restored to its owner, the 
thief being sentenced to ten days’ imprisonment. 
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The International Fisheries Exhibition. 

This Exhibition, which was opened in the month 
of May, has been attended with a degree of success 
that must be highly gratifying to its promoters. 
With their usual anxiety to encourage all move¬ 
ments intended to develop British Industries the 
Royal family have taken a warm personal interest 
in this undertaking. The grounds at South Ken¬ 
sington on which the Exhibition stands have 
displayed a gay and animated appearance greatly 
in excess of what this brilliant neighbourhood 
generally presents. That the “ world-show ” has 
been largely patronised goes without saying, while 
the increased demand for fish proves that one 
practical result of the Exhibition has been already 
attained. It is the very place for boys. Crowded with 
models of boats of all sorts and sizes, with fishing- 
tackle, and with other paraphernalia belonging to 
the “harvest of the sea,” boys—and girls, too, for that 
matter—have unanimously pronounced the Exhibi¬ 
tion to be a most entertaining and instructive sight. 
Parents, and guardians, and schoolmasters, have 
accompanied groups of wondering children through 
the bright halls and annexes ; and so much have the 
teachers been delighted with their visit that they 
have made it, in several cases, the subject of a 
home essay. Nor is the Exhibition concerned 
solely with the gear and craft of the present day. 

Grace Darling’s Coble. 

The actual boat in which that brave and heroic 
British lass achieved her memorable work, has 
been surrounded by troops of reverent admirers. 
It is a solid and substantial boat, twenty feet or so 
long, and of corresponding width, and one almost 
wonders that the frail girl and her good old father 
could have driven it through the stormy waves 
off the Fame Islands on that September morning 
in 1838. Other interesting relics belonging to 
Grace are also e.xhibited. 

Coracles and Curraghs. 

These queer-looking “boats” have not failed 
to excite attention. The former—looking not 
unlike big round clothes-baskets flattened out, 
and covered with tarpaulin—remind us of the far 
distant ages when our woad-stained ancestors 
used them on the rivers and lakes of ancient 
Britain, though they are still employed in remoter 
parts of our island home. The curraghs, too, are 
primitive, odd-looking craft, which may yet be 
seen any day off the coasts of Ireland. 

The Fisheries of the World. 

These are well represented. The United States 
has sent a noble contribution to the Exhibition, 
and Canada and Australia admirably maintain the 


fame of the old country. Of Continental nations, 
the exhibits from Denmark and Norway are 
perhaps the most attractive, for with them 
must be classed the interesting relics from the 
Vega^ the ship in which Baron Nordenskjold 
performed his world-famous exploit (described in 
Little Folks, Vol. XL, page 208), besides an 
Eskimo cayak, and a boat of gallant Leigh Smith’s 
Eira, which, though neither Danish nor Norwegian, 
is probably more correctly placed with exhibits 
that take us, in imagination at all events, to Arctic 
shores. (A good description of all these is given in 
the work entitled “ The Fisheries of the World.”) 
But the popular verdict has awarded the palm 
to the Chinese a 7 inexe, and in most respects the 
applause bestowed upon it has been merited. 
It contains an infinite variety of the most curious 
objects, and when lit up by the electric light looks 
exceedingly charming. The genius of the place 
was not wanting, for two Chinamen keep strict 
watch and ward over the articles in their charge. 

A New Brunswick Indian. 

Besides these mysterious Chinamen, a New 
Brunswick Indian shares the visitors’ attention. 
Gabriel, as he is named, is not a fire-eating savage, 
clad in war-paint, and brandishing a tomahawk, but 
a harmless-looking man, dressed, not unlike a fisher¬ 
man, in black trowsers, and blue jersey, who speaks 
tolerable English. He is, however, a genuine Indian^ 
and has his wigwam, his pipe of peace, and his 
wampum, but not his squaw. She was left behind 
in his New Brunswick home. But Gabriel and 
the “ heathen Chinees,” were not the only living 
attractions in the early days of the Exhibition. The 
opening ceremony was graced by the presence of 
fisher-folk from many parts of Europe, but they 
returned soon afterwards to their respective homes ; 
and the far-famed Newhaven and other fishwives 
from Scotland recalled the noble and pathetic 
strains of “ Caller Herrin,” which finely rebuke 
those who despise the humble fish referred to. 

A Brave Dog. 

Some time ago a young woman was seen to 
throw herself into the Thames. An alarm being 
raised, a boat was launched to save her, and she 
would probably have been drowned, but for the 
sagacity of a dog which happened to be walking 
with its master on the Embankment. It had gone 
down the steps at Cleopatra’s Needle to the water's 
edge, when it at once returned to its owner, looked 
up into his face, gave two sharp barks, and ran off 
again to the river. Judging there was something 
amiss, its master promptly followed it, and saw the 
woman in the water. The dog now jumped into 
the river, swam out to the female, and, seizing her 
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by the dress, succeeded in dragging her near enough 
to its owner to enable her to catch hold of his 
outstretched cane. The woman was found to be 
in an exhausted state, but recovered after proper 
treatment. There was no doubt that she owed her 
life to the sagacity of the noble and intelligent dog. 

Anecdote of John Sterling. 

An anecdote is told of John Sterling, while a 
student at Cambridge University, which well illus¬ 
trates the zeal with which he threw himself as a 
young man into whatever work was going forward. 
While Mr. Hare, his college tutor, was lecturing 
one day, a fire broke out in a neighbouring building, 
and all the students rushed off to help extinguish 
it. Forming themselves in lines from the river to 
the fire, they kept 
passing buckets 
of water from 
one to another as 
long as was neces¬ 
sary. Mr. Hare, 
on going along 
the line, was sur¬ 
prised to find 
Sterling at the 
river end of it, up 
to his waist in 
the water, and re¬ 
proached him for 
his thoughtless¬ 
ness in risking in¬ 
jury to his health, 
which was weak. 

And this was the 
answer which Mr. Hare received—Somebody 
must be in it; why not I as well as another.^” 

Snake Fatalities, 

No one has any idea of the mischief that snakes 
cause every )^ear in India. It appears that as 
many as 20,000 deaths result annually from their 
bites, while since 1870 no fewer than 150,000 to 
200,000 persons have perished by their means. 
The cobra’s bite is fatal within half an hour. Need 
it surprise us that local authorities encourage the 
destruction of these vile animals.? In 18S0, the 
sum of 11,663 rupees was given as rewards to de¬ 
stroyers of serpents, and 212,776 reptiles were got 
rid of in that year. In Oude and the North West 
I'rovinces a body of men called ‘‘Kanjars” has 
been organised for the purpose of rooting out the 
pest. For doing their work they receive two rupees 
a month, but if a man destroy more than twenty 
snakes during that time he gets about threepence 
per animal for all above the number named. 


An Extraordinary Tree. 

In Nevada, U.S.A., there is a species of acacia 
which possesses all the features of a sensitive plant. 
It is growing rapidly, being now 8 feet high. At 
sunset its leaves fold together and the ends of the 
twigs coil up, producing, if handled, evident un¬ 
easiness throughout the plant. When it was trans¬ 
ferred from the pot in which it had ripened into a 
larger one, it displayed great agitation ; as the 
gardener said, it went “ very mad.” It had hardly 
been in its new home ere its leaves began to stand 
up like the hairs on an angry cat’s tail, and it 
was soon all in a quiver. Besides, it gave forth 
a most pungent and sickening odour, which filled 
the house so that doors and windows had to 
be opened, and it was fully an hour before the 

tree lapsed into 
a state of tran¬ 
quillity. 

A Bewildered 
Bat. 

One night, as 
the conductor of 
the band at the 
Van xh all Gar¬ 

dens, formerly a 
popular place of 
amusement in 
London, was en¬ 
gaged in leading 
the orchestra, a 
bat suddenly ap¬ 
peared upon the 
scene. The animal 
became dazed by the lights and lanterns, and, 
after flying round the place twice or thrice, made 
straight for the conductor’s face with so much 
force as to throw him off his seat. 

The Stones of Carnac. 

The Druidical stones at Carnac, in Brittany, are 
nearly as wonderful as the more famous remains at 
Stonehenge. The simple folk of the district view 
them with a certain amount of superstition, and it 
is not uncommon to find a 7 ne 7 ihi 7 ' by the wayside 
surmounted by a rough stone cross—a strange 
blending of Christian symbol with Druidical relic. 
These 7 )ie 7 ihirs or pe 7 ilva 7 is are the long stones 
which generally stand upright, singly or in groups. 
They are mostly of vast size. One shaft that now 
lies low stood sixty feet high. In a bird’s-eye view^ 
the arrangement of the Druidical stones of Carnac 
is obvious at a glance. They are disposed in rows 
of great regularity, and the lanes of huge stones 
are the most remarkable features in the landscape. 
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NINETEENTH LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS. 

The Abbreviaiion "L.” signifies London. Officers' Names are printed in Small Capital Letters. 


ACE 

28001 Emily Jenkins, Knif^htsbriclffe 12 

28002 Rose Ilailey, Hanover Sq., L. 15 

28003 Alice Hailey, Rinijwood .. 16 

28004 Ada ■\Varne, Goswell Road. L. 16 

28005 Ellen Denninjf, Knightsbridge ix 
.28006 Carrie Wood, Bayswater . 20 

28007 Kate Denning, Knightsbridge 9 

28008 Irene H. Byng, S. Kensington 12 

28009 I VO F. By ng >• ^ 

28010 Amelia Garrod, Ipswich .. 18 

28011 Charlotte Symmons, Brompton 12 

28012 Edward Hill, Heston • • 10 

28013 H. George Edge, Bedford.. 16 

28014 Arthur I. Rich, Cambridge .. 18 

28015JohnE. Lambe ., ..15 

28016 George Mitchell, Killiney .. 13 

28017 James Clack, Faringdon .. 14 

28018 Ernest Payne, Aylesbury .. 15 

28019 William O. Minster, Cardigan 15 

28020 Thomas H. Ganderton, Byfield 13 

28021 Alexander Halt, Clialgrovc •. 14 

28022 William Scott, Pennfiekl .. 15 

28023 Frank Russell, Anerlcy •• 12 

28024 Edward Hardwicke, Cuckfield 12 

28025 Ewbank Comber, Bedford •. 14 

28026 WilliamG.Humphreys,Woburn 14 

28027 Samuel B. Heywooef, Southport 15 

28028 F. Henry Taylor, Lichfield .. 15 

28029 William Mercer, Netting Hill 13 

28030 Harry Abbott, Linslade .. 14 

28031 William Barton, Bedford .. 14 

28032 Charles N. Edmonds, Abingdon 14 

28033 John Stubb, Grelton •• ^7 

28034 Walter Thompson, Bridlington 15 

28035 John Clayden, Walden •• 11 

28036 Ilarold Cooper, Tulsc Hill .. 13 

28037 Robert Davis, Colerirlge .. 10 

28038 Fred Griffin, Anerley Road •. 15 

28039 Robert Kendal, Northampton ii 

28040 Ernest Saxton, Nantwich .. 16 

28041 Stanley Dighy, Maldon .. 12 

28042 Alfred Watson, Newcastle .. 18 

28043 Charles J. Pearse, Cambridge 15 

28044 William Churchman, Horsham 16 

28045 Ernest Nisbet, Bedford •• 11 

28046 Rcgenald L. Golding, Bury 

St. Edmunds .. 14 

28047 Edward I. Lambe. Chatteris.. 17 

28048 William Ryding, W.atford .. 13 

28049 .Arthur Pearse, Cambridge .. 14 

28050 Hedley Brasier, Dunstable .. 14 

28051 Charles Colegrave, Gosforth .. 14 

28052 John W. Hill, Linos .. 13 

2S053 Bert Hicksson, Bessboro’ Gar¬ 
dens, L. .. II 

28054 Charles R. Purcell, Manchester 

Square, L. .. 13 

28055 William Hewer, Fairford .. 14 

28056 Herbert Golding, Bury St. Ed¬ 

munds .. 14 

28057 Tames Campbell, Rotherham.. 14 

28058 Edmund Qui.\ley, Luton .. 15 

28059 Witney Smith, Burnham •• 

28060 Edwin Chapman, Walford .. 15 

28061 Edward Edmonds, Abingdon 13 

28062 Howard F. Pearse, Cambridge 12 

28063 John P. Jones, S. Kensington 16 

28064 MARION R. SCARR, Grcenw’h 12 

28065 Julia Bl.-ickmore ,, n 

28066 Gertrude F. Scarr ,, u 

28067 William D. Scarr „ 9 

28068 Jessie E. Scarr ,. 7 

28069 Lizzie Crush ,, 15 

38070 Samuel Crush „ 13 


AGE 

28071 Hetty L. Crush, Greenwich .. ii 

28072 Lena Hayward, Pecklmm .. ii 

28073 Annie L. Wilson, Greenwich.. 16 
2:074 Came Hubbard, St. John's .. 12 

28075 Eliza K. White, Deptford .. 10 

28076 Alice Garrard, New Cross .. ii 

28077 Annie E. Penny, St. John’s .. 14 

28078 Ellen Stotesbury, Deptford .. 14 

28079 HenriettaA.S.Lewis,Greenw’h 21 

28080 Ada F. Lewis „ 16 

28081 Marian Berry „ 8 

28082 Violet Berry „ 6 

28083 Eilian Berry „ 10 

28084 Ada C. Berry „ 11 

” 35 Maud M. Berry „ 13 

-.36 Matilda H. Hunter, Lee .. 12 

28087 Walter Roberts, Deptford .. 10 
~ 38 Katie Roberts ,, ..12 

59 Alice Ogilvy, Blackheath .. 12 

28090 Mabel Buck, Greenwich .'. 12 

28091 Ada Hunter, Lee .. 12 

280^ Alice Gage, Deptford .. 12 

28093 Alice Stevens ,, •• >5 

280^ Emily Williams, New Cross . . 13 

28095 Marion E. Hunt, Greenwich .. 13 

28096 Evelyn L. Morris, I^imbelh .i 10 

28097 William T. Morris ,, ..8 

280^ Elsie S. Morris ,, .. *5 

s8o^ Grace E. Crush, Greenwich .. 6 

28100 Ernest H. Crush ,, ..5 

28101 J.ane Roots „ ..14 

28102 Mary A. Merrett „ ..17 

28103 Hetty Rendle, Bermondsey .. n 

28104 Louisa F. West, New Cross .. 13 

28105 Katie J. Simms, Greenwich .. 12 

28106 Ajice L. Webb ,, ..14 

28io}r Ada E. Webb „ ..12 

28108 Flora O. Webb „ •• 9 

28109 Harriett Layell „ •• *3 

28110 Flor’ce B.Collington ,, .. n 

28111 Sarah Curtis ,, ..8 

28112 Annie Paul ,, ..12 

28113 Caroline Smith ,, ..12 

28114 Amelia Johnson, Deptford •• 

28115 Alice E. French, Greenwich .. 13 

28116 Alice E. Biddle ., .. n 

28117 HughG.Goligher,Londonderry 10 

28118 Rubina Clifton, Kilburn .. 15 

28119 M. Z. G. Delebecque. Brussels 15 

28120 Laura Fletcher, Retford .. 10 

28121 Edith Fletcher „ .. 18 

28122 AdaleineL.Fletcher,, .. 15 

28123 Katie A. Fletcher ,, ..20 

28124 Blanche Webb, Bristol .. 10 

28125 Edith M. Laidler, Darlington 12 

28126 Annie T. Nunn, Bury St. Ed- 

muncRi • • n 

28127 Dorothea M. Rhodcs,Tcdding- 

ton .. II 

28128 OLIVER R. DAWSON, South¬ 

ampton .. 12 

28129 Jessie Sloi)cr, Southampton .. 9 

28130 Minnie M. Greene, Portswood 17 

28131 Herbert E. Greene ,, 8 

28132 Amy Greene „ 10 

28133 Kate McLaughlin, Frccmantle 10 

28134 Georgie Coombs ,, 9 

28135 Katharine M. Clark, Clapham 9 

2&136 Frank Culverwell ,, 7 

28137 Agnes M. Culverwcll „ 11 

28138 Florence Culverwell ,. 13 

28139 Julia R. Brander, Southampton 15 

28140 Emily Tricketts „ 17 

2S141 Emma Messenger „ 12 
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28142 K.ate Yates, Winterslow .. 14 

28143 George Mulford, Southampton 13 

28144 Charles Dymott ,, 16 

28145 Mabel H. Hunt ,, 8 

28146 Ellcnor 1 . Hunt „ 10 

28147 Kate E. S. Hunt ,, 11 

28148 Helena M. Sloper ,, ii 

28149 Minnie Sloper „ 13 

28150 Emily Fifield ,, 8 

28151 Susanna F. Heron ,, 

28152 Emily Handslip ,, 

28153 Bessie Pedrick ,, 

28154 Ellen Coombs, Freemantle 

28155 Hayter, Southampton 

28156 Agnes Boyce ,, 

28157 M.artha Hayter •» 

28158 Laura Brown „ 

28159 Lilly Palmer „ 

28160 Eva Palmer ,, 

28161 Alice M. Brown ,, 

28162 Gertie M. C. Greene, Portswd, 

28163 Wilfred C. L. Greene ,, o 

28164 Rose Collins, South.ampton .. 14 

28165 William Hinwood ,, .. 16 

28166 Paul Durand ,, ..18 

28167. Rene Durand ,, . .. 17 

28168 Willm.S. Archibald,P'reemantle 14 

28169 Douglas G. Archibald ,, 

28170 Bell Archib.ald ,, 10 

28171 Annie L. Jones, Southampton ii 

28172 Harriet Jones ,, 7 

28173 Mabel Pearce ,, 7 

28174 Edmund Henniker ,, 12 

28175 Rowland Wilde, Weston-super- 

Mare .. 15 

28176 Henry Burden, Southampton 10 

28177 Eliza Boucher ,, 9 

28178 William Boucher ,, 11 

28179 Herbert M. Smith, Lewisham 17 
281S0 Wilfred G. Warthwyke, New 

Cross .. 16 

28181 Germaine Mortier, Troyes 

(France) •• 12 

28182 Hon. Violet E. White, Cadogan 

Sq., L. .. 14 

28183 Bertha Bate, Stourbridge .. 15 

28184 Marv E. Wright, tiarston 9 

28185 Louisa Mason ,, 8 

28186 John Roberts ,, it 

28187 Frederick White, Speke 

28188 William J. Williams, Garston 

28189 John Hayward ,, 

28190 Edith Wright, Southport 

28191 Walter Lunt, Garston 

28192 David Lunt ,, 

28193 Arthur Jones ,, 

28194 Ths. Christopher,, 

28195 Thomas Holt ,, 

28196 Francis Wood ,, 

28197 RobertThompson,Crassendale 13 
281^ George 11 . D.avis, Speke .. 12 

28199 Edward Hitchmough, Garston 12 

28200 Thomas Beswick ,, 19 

28201 James Sharrock ,, 10 

28202 William H. Porter ,, 14 

28203 John -'^^tlair ,, 10 

28204 Thomas Dunbobbin „ 14 

28205 David Valentine ,, 13 

28206 Percy Owen ,,12 

28207 Charles H. Wood ,, 13 

28208 Harold Hesketh „ 12 

28209 Esther Tushingham *’ 

28210 Edward S. Green ,, 10 

28211 Annie Tushingham „ 9 


28212 Hubert W. Green, Garston 

28213 George Thomas „ 

28214 James Gerrard, Allerton 

28215 George S. Curley, Garston 

28216 Henry Holding 

28217 John S. Lofthouse 

28218 Arthur Newton 

28219 Charles Griffith 

28220 F'rederick Johnson 

28221 William Hutchinson 

28222 Thomas W. hlarsden 

28223 Thomas Garnett 

28224 Selina E. Turner 

28225 George J. Green 

28226 Sidney Green 

28227 Alice Mason 

28228 Thomas Robinson 

28229 John A. Collins 

28230 Henry Wignall 

28231 Edward Grace 
28232^^1111 L. Owen 
28233 Thoni.as Hughes 
282^ William J. Ireland 
28235 Samuel Smallman 
28^ Richard Hickin 

28237 Jonah.an Schofield 

28238 Charles Houlgrave 

28239 Hugh Liglitbown 
a.-240 loliii J. Mercer 

28241 William Robinson 

28242 FrederickHutchinson 

28243 John Kilshaw 

28244 Joseph H. Barton 

28245 Ernest Hesketh 

28246 Thomas Jennions 

28247 John Holding 

28248 George M. Kinder 

28249 Thomas Roberts 

28250 Robert Kelly 

28251 William Hitchmough 

28252 George Grimes 

28253 Arthur Cannn 

28254 John Turner 

28255 Richard D. Jones 

28256 Isaac Peagram 

28257 Samuel A. Tudor 

28258 William Jackson 

28259 John Lewis 
18260 John Bradley 

28261 William Rocfgers 

28262 Charles Chambers 

28263 Adam Andrew 

28264 Arthur Carter 

28265 John Threlfall 

28266 lames Wells 

28267 William Harris 

28268 Edward Whitfield 

28269 John Price 

28270 Frank White 

28271 William Price 

28272 William Cnift 

28273 William A.shcroft 

28274 Richard II. Wood 

28275 Charles Minctt 

28276 Richard Birkenhead 

28277 William Gailley 

28278 William G. Lofthouse 

28279 AIex.anderHodkinson 

28280 .\braham Holland 

28281 Albert E. Clark 

28282 Thomas Gandy 

28283 Ethel m. m. Lutwyche 

Tulse Hill 

2S284 Violet A. M. Lutwyche 
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28285 Gerald L. M. Lutwychc, Tulse 

Hill •• 6 

■ 28286 Gwendoline E. Sankey, Maid¬ 
stone .. 8 

28287 Ellen K. Goode, St. John Street 

Road, L. ..14 

28288 Ethel !•'. Burdett, Woodford-, n 

28i89 Amy Kyberd, St. Peter’s .. 17 

28290 Marg^aret E. Moser, Streathani 9 

28291 Richard C. Moser ,, 5 

28292 Mary R. Gibson, Tulse Hill -- 16 

28293 Marian I. Gibson ,, •• J 5 

28294 Annie A. Walton, Broadstairs 7 

28295 Willie Walton ,, 9 

28296 Irene Parker, Fyfield - 17 

28297 Kate E. Wynne, Gnosall .. 15 

28298 Mabel E Moser, Streatham -• 7 

28299 Frances E. .Sankey, Ashford.. 13 

28300 Margaret A. Mokl, ^Vorthing 16 

28301 William 11 . Sankey, Ashford .. 10 

28302 William W. Powell 

28303 Edith M. Powell ,, u 

28304 Mary E. King, Barnsbury, L. 13 

28305 Ella M. Dol -ito ,, 12 

28306 Harriett A. Haj', Alma PI., L. 15 

28307 Edith E. Purchase, S. Lambeth ii 

28308 Mary D. Hamllin. Richmond .12 

28309 .Sarali Uay, Alma PI., L. .. 16 

28310 Emily S. Palmer, Clapham .. J2 

28311 Isabel M. Lewis, Ashford .. 10 

28312 Elinor M. Lewis ,, • • 9 

28313 Katie Pettet, Wallingford .. 13 

28314 Jhiid C. K. H. Ward, Windsor 15 

28315 Edward Day, Alma PI., L. .. 10 

28316 Thomas W. Uay ,, ..18 

28317 Hilda M. Green, Myddelton 

Sejare, L. .. n 

28318 Emily C. Dobito, Islington .. 9 

28319 William G. Roff, Camberwell.. 13 

28320 Evelyn G. Wallis, Woolwich .. 9 

28321 Mabel Wallis „ . - 6 

28322 Eleanor M. V. Mercer, Bourne¬ 

mouth .. 7 

28323 Robert D. Roff, Camberwell., n 

28324 Constance M. Moore, Anerley 10 

28325 Fannie Moore ,, 9 

28326 Hilda Moore ,, 7 

28327 Muriel J. Neve, Chipping .. 12 

28328 Eva Wakley, Wardour St., L. 11 

28329 Mabel Baylcy, S. Norwood .. it 

28330 Alfred E. Moore, Kilburn .. 14 

28331 Nettie Carpenter, Paris -• 14 

28332 SusannahH.Burdett, Woodford 13 

28333 LettieE. Boocock, Hampstead 13 

28334 Arthur E.Ashford,Birmingham 14 

28335 Mabel F. Crankshaw, Blundell 

Sands .. ir 

28336 Jean C. Archer,Cromwell P 1 .,L. ii 

28337 Winifred S. Kelly, Kensington 9 

28338 Rosalie B. Kelly ,, 7 

28339 Annie E. M. Kelly „ 11 

28340 Eveline Reichardt ,, 20 

28341 Gertrude Crawley, Holloway.. 10 

28342 Mary S. Michell, I'ulham .. 13 

28343 FREDK. THONGliR, Bedford 13 

28344 Albert Barrett, Dublin .. ir 

28345 George Barrett ,, .. 12 

28346 Edith M.Bloomfield,Whittlesea 17 

28347 Fred BloomfieUl ,, 15 

28348 Arthur Brearley, Wakefield .. 12 

28349 Ernest Brearley „ .. 14 

^ 28350 Ernest Carre, Guernsey .. ii 

! 28351 Hildary Cane * ,, -.13 

: 28352 Percy Carre ,, ..5 

28353 Reginald Carre ,, ..8 

28354 Arthur Clode, St. Tenford .. 10 

28355 Annie Cockings, Newmarket.. 9 

28356 Clara Cockings „ .. 10 

28357 Herbert H. Cockings ,, 

28358 Thomas Cockings „ ..18 

28359 Ada Cooper, Tulse Hill .. 12 

28360 Arthur Cooper ,, - - 15 

28361 Charles Cooper ,, .. 10 

28362 A. M. Davis, Padtlington .. 16 

28363 Alfred R. Davis ,, ..10 

28364 c. J. Davis „ ..8 

28365 Morence Dendy.NewSouthg’te 12 

28366 John Ellis, Croydon .. 15 

28367 Janies Fowler, St. Leonards .. 14 

28368 Arthur Fuller, Whittlesea .. 17 

28369 Fredk. Fuller ,, ••13 

28370 Liz/jie Fuller ,, .. 17 

28371 John Hawkins, Burnham .. 13 

28372 Richd. Howaril,Bishop’s Castle 14 

28373 Allan E. B. Hutton. Bri.xton .. 15 

28374 Annie B. Jones, S. Kensington 18 

28375 Alfreil Lambo, Chatteris .. 11 

28376 Edna Ii. Lambe ,, ..8 

28377 Robert A. Lambe ,, - .. ra 

28378 Maud A. Lear, AV'hittlesea . . 16 

28379 George Mansfield, Dublin .. 16 

28380 Walter Newbould, Watford .. 13 

28381 Horace Oldaker, Croydon ,. 13 

28382 G. Henry Ordish, Luton .. 14 

28383 William Ottaway, High Barnet 10 

28384 Reginald Payne, Aylesbury .. 11 

28385 Eliz. IM. Perkins, Whittlesea .. 12 

28386 Lucy Robinson, Watton .. 21 

28387 Mary Robinson ,, .. 19 

28388 Richard Robinson ,, ..14 

28389 Frank Thompson, Bridlington 17 

28390 Jessie Thompson ,, 13 

28391 John Thompson ,, 20 

28302 Leonard Thompson ,, 18 
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28393 Harry Ray, Watford • • 12 

28394 Frederick Tootell, Rickmans- 12 

worth •• 12 

28395 Robert Venables, Holborn, L. 16 

28396 Thomas Whithead, Whittlesea ii 

28397 W. J. Whitehead 14 

28398 James Hunter, Inverness ,. 12 

28399 Edith M. Dickinson, St. Austell 9 

28400 MadelineM.A.Dickinson ,, 18 

28401 Margaret Dobrfie, Stoke .. 10 

28402 Agnes Dobrfie, Stoke-on-Trent 13 

28403 Bernard Dobree ,, 7 

28404 Mary M. Dobrfie ,, 16 

28405 Ethel C. Dobree ,, 4 

28406 Walter A. Miller, Hornsey ,. ii 

28407 Frank C. Miller ,, .-9 

28408 Mary C. Long, Abingdon .. 6 

28409 Eva L. Kains, Greenwich .. 9 

28410 Annie A. L. Glover ,, ..15 

28411 FRANKj.SUHMERS,RedHill 10 

28412 Fredk. Downes, Bradford .. 12 

28413 Sidney Higham, Red Hill .. 8 

28414 Reginald Higham ,, ..11 

28415 Sydney Ruck ,, ..8 

28416 Caroline Hibbard, Sydenham 12 

28417 Florence Hibbard ,, 10 

28418 Charles Ainsworth, Red Hill .. 15 

28419 James Hopkins, Sydenham .. 8 

28420 Ada Privett. Red Hill .. 7 

28421 Ada G. Andrews, Reigate .. 6 

28422 Edith Putman „ • • 9 

28423 Lilly Putman ,, ..8 

28424 Helene L. Putman ,, ..7 

28425 Minnie E. Putman ,. ..6 

28.126 William Musk,- Redhill .. 14 

28427 W. P. Lambert ,, .. 8 

28428 CccilC.B.Hornibrook,, .. 10 

28429 H. Funnell ,, ■ • i 5 

28430 Ellen Funncll ,, ..12 

28431 Edward J. Funnell ,, -.9 

28432 Bertha Punnell ,, ..6 

28433 Annie Burch ,, ..18 

28434 Bertram Sutton ,, ..16 

28435 II. Freemantle ,, ..16 

28436 Charles Baverstock „ .. 4 

28437 Emma Baverstock ,, ••9 

28438 Annie Baverstock ,, ..6 

28439 Albert Johnson >• ..12 

28440 Agnes Johnson ,, ..10 

28441 Charles Eastwood ,, ..13 

28442 Dora Brown ,, .. 8 

28443 John Brown >» ..10 

28444 ITederick Brown ,, ..14 

28it5 Lybhia Brown ,, .. 17 

28446 Harry Ford, Battle Bridge .. n 

28447 Bessie Ford ,, .. 13 

28448 Albert Ford „ .. 8 

■28449 Annie Ford •• •• ^7 

28450 William Finch, Redhill .. 17 

28451 Thomas I'inch ,, ..14 

28452 Benjamin Finch ,, ..11 

28453 Amy Finch ,, .. 10 

28454 Henry Barber ,, .. ii 

28455 Albert Rumble ,, .. 18 

28456 Lily Neighbour, Hammersmith 14 

28457 I'rank Neighbour ,, 18 

28458 Ernest Garc, Redhill .. 8 

28459 P. Goss, Stockwell Green, I - 10 

28460 AV. AV’. Goss ' .. ..12 

28461 George Ruck, Redhill .. 7 

28462 AValter Di.xon, Croydon .. 9 

28463 John AV. Grime, Bury .. 8 

28464 Const.ance E, Gibbins, Neath 12 
28.^63 Laura Guiver, Gt. AVakering. , 13 

28466 Gertrude Morin, Leamington 7 

28467 Maud A. M. Morin ,, ii 

28468 Archibald H. Morin ,, 13 

28469 Catherine A. Morin ,, 14 

28470 Hilda S. Morin ., 15 

28471 Henrietta Gibbins, Neath. .. 9 

28472 Ellen Slaney, AVolverhampton 12 

28473 Emily Vitty „ 13 

28474 1 'lora Fleming ,, 9 

28475 Kate Salt ,, 9 

28476 Emily Perry ,, 10 

28477 Jane Taylor ,, 10 

28478 Emmie Owen ,, 9 

28479 Agnes Reese ,, 14 

28480 Idorence Bickerton „ 8 

28481 Annie Owen ,, 13 

28482 Kate Underwood ,, 12 

28483 Ellen Berks ,, 10 

2S484 Mary Cradbury ,, ir 

28485 Ellen Insttme ,, 13 

28486 MarionJ.Pile,CamdenTown,L. lo 

28487 Josiah Griffiths, Coventry .. 11 

28488 JA.N’E Trim BEE, Belfast .. 14 

28489 George AV. Shaw ,, ..19 

28490 AVilliam Clarke, Ball3 haskin .. n 

28491 AVlIlie l-'isher ,, •• 9 

28492 Charles Prout ,, ..14 

28493 Emily Prout t. •• 1- 

28494 Maud Prout ,, .. 9 

28495 Annie AV'alker, Ballymacruise 9 

28496 Hugh AValker ,, n 

28497 Mar3f AValker ,, 15 

28498 Robert AA’alker ,, 13 

28499 Jane A'’oung .1 7 

28500 AVilhelmina Young ,. n 

2S501 Robert McConnell, Ballyrolly 16 

28502 Eleanor Patterson ,, 16 

28503 Annie Wilson ,, 12 

28504 George AVilson ,, 9 

28503 John AVilson ,, 15 

28506 Robert J. AVilson ,, 6 
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28507 James Carroll, Belfast .. 16 

28508 AVilliam Cumming ,, ..19 

28509 Harry Davies ,, ••9 

28510 James Davies ,, • • ^5 

28511 Charles Dunlop ,, ..jo 

28512 Anne 1‘leming ,, .. 8 

28513 AVilliam Fleming ,, .. ii 

28514 Robert Fleming ,, ..16 

285x5 Maria Hall ,, . - 17 

28516 George Mackey ,, ..16 

28517 Charles McCormick ., • • 13 

28518 James .McCormick ,, •• J 5 

28519 John McGuigan ,, ••17 

28520 George McKay ,, .. ii 

28521 James McKay ,, ..14 

28522 "Klary A. Rea ,, - - 9 

28523 John A\^^tson ..12 

28524 Hettie Anderson, Craigavad 7 

28525 Maggie Meneilly ,, 17 

28526 Hester Murphy ,, 12 

28527 James Murphy ,, 7 

28528 Jane Murphy ,, 9 

28529 Lizzie Murphy ,, 16 

28530 Maggie Murphy ,, 14 

28531 William Murphy „ n 

28532 Agnes Patterson ,, 15 

28533 Johnny Taylor ,, 18 

28534 Tommy Taylor ,, 6 

28533 Lizzie Trimble ,, 10 

28536 Nellie Trimble ,, 12 

28537 Jane McDowell, Ball3'rolly .. 12 

28538 Francis McMalh ,, ..9 

28539Jane Montgomery ,, ..14 

28540 William Hamilton, Dromorc .. 18 

28541 Charles Delany, Hollywood .. 8 

28542 May Delany ,, ..10 

28543 James Beggs, Lisburn •• 

=8544 James Burns j 

28543 Robert Burns „ 13 

28546 AVilliam Burns ,, 16 

28547 AVilliam J. Evans ,, 15 

28548 Robert AVilson ,. 14 

28549 Alice Finlay, Millisle .. ir 

•28550 Annie Kerr ,, .. 10 

28551 Jane Oliver ,, --9 

28552 Francis J.O.Kane ,, .. 9 

28553 Lillie 0. Kane •• ..10 

28554 Minnie 0 . Kane ti •• ^3 

28553 AVillie 0 . Kane ,. . . 12 

28556 AVilliam E. Jones, Newport .. 16 

28557 Ernest AV. Hurst, Tadcaster. . 12 

28558 HerbertFenwick,KentishTwn. 10 

28559 Ernest AV. Isaac, Upton .. 9 

28560 Aaron Coe, St. Paul’s Rd., L. 14 

28561 L. Hedges, Edgware Rd., L. 19 

28562 Robert Coe ,, 11 

28563 Annie Chester, Uffington .. 19 

28564 Nellie Taylor. Tufnell Park .. 9 

28565 Eugenie M. Taylor ,, .. 20 

28566 J. Scacc, Saville Street, L. ..14 

28567 AValter P’. AA\ Naylor, Hackney 10 

28568 Peter C. Low, Camberwell .. 9 

28569 Phebc Morris, Shrew.sbury .. 19 

28570 Fanny Alleston, Euston Rd.,L. 15 

28571 Alice Alleston ,, 12 

28572 Arthur AV’right, Holloway .. 15 

28573 Porcy Morel, Marylebone ..- 10 

28574 Theresa Morel ,, .. 1:4 

28575 1 'lorry Moody ,, •• 9 

28576 Annie Griffiths • • ,, -- it 

28577 Percy Tiffin, Shepherd’s Bush 15 

28578 Mary Ryder. Lambeth .. 11 

28579 Lorenzo B, Sluman, Plymouth 17 

28580 Charles Morris, Lambeth .. 8 

28581 Henry AVilks, Netting Hill .. 15 

28582 Annie Cox, Chalk Farm .. 16 

28583 HenryThomas,EdgwarcPl.,L. 12 

28584 Alfred Carter, Edgware Rd.,L. ii 

28585 Hiram Howell ,, 10 

28586 Ada Gatty, Lambeth .. 9 

28587 Annie Gatty ,, ..16 

28588 Theresa Gatty ,, ..16 

28589 AVilliam Hall, Hertford .. 15 

28590 Nora Jepson ,, ..20 

28391 Adelaide Frift ,, ,. 18 

28592 Emily Page, AVare .. 20 

28393 Adahne Aitkeii, Marylebone.. ii 

28594 Emily Alleston, Eaiston Rtl., L. 18 

28595 Arthur Alleston ,, 13 

28596 I-lorence Carr, Hereford .. 18 

28597 Edith M.AV. Naylor, Hackney 16 

28598 Gertrude AV. Naylor ,, 14 

28599 AVilliam AV. Naylor ,, i, 12 

28000 Mary K. AV. Naylor ,, 19 

28601 lamest J. P'rost, Sheflield .. 17 

28602 Clara Frost ,, ..14 

28603 George A. Frost ,. ..19 

28604 Philip E. Low, Camberwell .. 7 

28605 P^ J. Marshall, Highbury .. i8 

28606 Mary A. Sawyer, Padtlington 18 

28607 Richard Taylor, Euston Stp, L. 13 

28608 AVillie Alleston. Euston Rd., L. 9 

28609 Hiram Macy, PIdgware Rd., L. 17 

28610 Annie Coe ,. .. 16 

28611 Beatrice m. stanyer, 

Blackpool .. 11 

28612 Alice Brown, Blackpool .. 20 

28613 Annie Newsone ,, ••17 

28614 A'nfic Hall ,, ..20 

28613 AVilliam Harrison ,, ..14 

28616 Minnie Adamson ,, • • 13 

28617 George Turnbull „ ..14 

28618 Sarah Forrest ,, ..14 

28619 Bessie Greenhalgli ,, .. 14 
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28620 Ellen M. Taylor, Blackpool .. 6 

28621 AVilliam AVhittaker ,, •• 7 

28622 M, A. Elston ,, •• J 5 

28623 Annie Singleton ” .. Jfi 

28624 Chas. AV. ilopwood ,, -- 15 

28625 J. Cardwell »• ..16 

28626 M. E. Cardwell „ . • 7 

28627 E. J. Bailey >» •• ^7 

28628 Agnes Bailey ,, ..11 

28629 Albrecht ,, ..12 

28630 E. Albrecht ,, • • 10 

28631E. Nicoll ,, ..11 

28632 H. Albrecht ,, ..8 

28633 M. A, Anderton ,, --9 

28634 T. Anderton ,, ..14 

28635 E. Anderton „ - • 17 

28636 E. Brandwood ,, .. 10 

28637 Alice Hall ,, --17 

28638 Arthur Kenyon ,, ..8 

28639 A. Rose Cookson ,, ..8 

28640 Alice Newsone ,, -- 13 

28641 Sarah A. Andrew ,, ••7 

28642 Margt.AVorthington ,, .. 16 

28643 Anblla.AVorthington,, '* 

28644 Leonard Newsome ,, ..8 

28645 Mary 1 -!, Benson ,, .. 19 

28646 Jenny Butcher ,, ..10 

28647 Matilda R. J. AV'ylic ,, .. 17 

28648 Margaret AVylie ,, ..16 

28649 Alfred AVarihg „ .. 16 . 

28650 Maria AV'^aring ,, ..9 

28651 P'ranees AVaring ,, -.7 

28652 Lucy A. Trelfal ,, ••13 

28653 P, Eckley ••PI 

28654 Lilly Pristley ,, ..10 

28655 Polly Nall ,, ••14 

28656 Ritchard Nall ,, ..11 

28657 Robert Nall ,, ..12 

28658 Easter Trelfal „ ••17 

28659 Mary Mitchel ,, ..14 

28660 Sarah M. lies ,, ..10 

28661 Polly Riace ,, •. 9 

28662 Ida M. Searle, Brixton •• 12 

28663 Mona l^oose, Ramsey .. JO 

28664 MaryE.L.AV’instanley,Hackncy 12 

28665 Plarriet I. Platt, Bath . 9 

28666 Charlie Felton, Nottingham .. 10 

28667 Katie A. L. Burnett, 

P'orest Hill . ^3 

28668 AVallace H. Burnett, Forest Hill 7 

28669 Harold G. II. Burnett ,, .I 

28670 Jessie N. Irwin ,, J-: 

28671 Helen B. Builder .. '9 

28672 Florence G. Builder ,, J8 

28673 Ethel M. Builder .. i 4 

1 26674 P'rederick C. H. Seyfang,, 12 

28675 George E. Seyfang ,, J t 

28676 Robert H. Seyfang ,, 9 

28677 AValter E. Seyfang ,. d 

28678 Harry T. Hallamore ,, 13 

28679 Mary Laister, Tottenham .. 10 

28680 Lily L. Hitchin, AVestgale .. 13 

28681 l^.osc M. Hitchin ,. .. ir 

28682 Constance E.Hitchin,, .. 10 

28683 Grace Hitchin ,, ..8 

28684 Kate Nicholls, Holloway .. 14 

28685 AValter S. Nicholls „ •• 12 

28686 Ernest L. Nicholls ,, ..10 

28687 Ada F. Nicholls „ -• « 

28688 AVilliam II.Nicholls,, .. 5 

28689 IlenryM.Ormsby.Fencellouses 5 

28690 Oswald AW Ormsby ,, .. 0 

28691 AmyM.A.Hutchins, Cambrwll. 8 

28692 Marguerite PI. Hutchins ,, .5 

28693 Catherine 1 . Lind, Croydon .. 15 

28694 George J. Lind ,, •• if 

28695 Jessie 11 . Lind „ -• ii 

286^ Edith H. Lind ,, •• 0 

28697 Maud Laister, Tottenham .. j6 

28698 Alice M. Hutchins. Balham .. 6 

28699 Mary J. AVatson, AV. Croydon 15 

28700 Claude R. Campbell ,, 10 

28701 Mary S. AVatson „ 8 

28702 Hugh 13 . Hutchins ' ,, 8 

28703 Maggie A. G. Ross, Forest Gate 9 

28704 Georgina M. Burnett,L.Clapton 16 

28705 Llewellyn M. Burnett ,, 15 

28706 Florence M. Burnett ,, 14 

28707 Charles L. Burnett ,, 13 

28708 P'rancisG.Puxon.Thorntonllth. ii 

28709 AVilliam AVP Puxon ,. 10 

28710 Plenry AV.Simpson, Finsby. Pk. 17 

28711 Sidney Simpson ,, 14 

28712 MiraLewis.SevenSisters’Kfl.L. 13 

28713 Edith Lewis ,, 12 

28714 Gertrude M.Richardson, High¬ 

bury .. 16 

28715 Marion Richardson. Highbury 14 

28716 Adelaide Catiman, Holloway.. 17 

28717 Louisa Cadman ,, ..15 

28718 P'rederick G. AVhitficld ,, .. 12 

2S719 Ada Hayes ,, ..14 

28720 Emma I'., Beale ,, ..14 

28721 Annie E,Sutton,Camden Rd.L. 13 

28722 Louisa M. AA'^illis, Holloway . 13 

28723 Effie AVard ,, .. i- 

28724 Caroline Shurly, Richmond .. 17 

28725 Eleanor A. AVhitfield, Hollow,ay 14 

28726 Harold AV. Robinson, Leeds., n 

28727 M.aggie Cotton, Ferrybridge.. 17 

28728 John A. Barton, Carlton Hill,L. 10 

28729 Eleanor Barton „ 11 

28730 Violet Barton ,, 9 

28731 Alla Barton ,, 13 

28732 Margaret R. Kirkwood, Dunbar x; 
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Little Folks. 
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28733 I^lorencc K. Hart, Hackney . 

28734 I’hayrie Davies, Lee .. 16 

28735 Daisy CK AW FORD, Edinboro' 7 

28736 Alice L. Stronacli „ 20 

28737 Edith C. Stronacli ,, i8 

28738 Ada C. Price ,, 16 

2S739 Alfred D. Price ,, 14 

28740 Henry W. Price ,, 12 

28741 Evelyn S. Price ,, 10 

28742 Annie Irons ,. ii 

28743 Campbell Irons ,, 7 

28744 Marie Irons ,, 6 

28745 Nellie Gordon „ 17 

28746 Mag{fie Gordon ., 16 

28747 Emma Jacobsen ,, 16 

28748 Gerty Jacobsen „ 12 

28749 bt^ssie Carmichael ,, 20 

28750 Catherine V. Crawford ,. 20 

28751 Hu^hde M. Alexander ,, 10 

28752 James Buchan, Portobcllo 

28753 Lizzie Philp, Edinburjih 

28754 lames Lowe „ 

28755 Edith Harison „ 

28756 James Sturrock ,, 

28757 David R. Brown ,, 

28/58 Christina Maxwell, Forfar 

28759 George S. Brown, Edinboro' 10 

28760 Henry G. Brown ,, 9 

28761 Agnes Sutherland ,, 16 

28762 Annie Nicolson ,, 9 

28763 Joey Johnston „ 6 

28764 Frederick C. Smith „ 12 

28765 Albert Young ,, 12 

28766 Alexander Johnston ,, 15 

28767 Thomas Hedly ,, 13 

28768 Willie Darlington „ ir 

28769 P'rank Robertson ,, 13 

28770 Arthur S. Robertson ,, 11 

28771 Otto Thiems, Portob' llo .. 16 

28772 George Mackay, Edinboro' 11 

28773 Frances A. Erlam „ 9 

28774 Elizabeth C. Erlam „ 11 

28775 Charlotte M. Erlam ,, 13 

28776 Elizabeth A. Burns ,, 9 

28777 F'anny Ritchie „ 9 

28778 Christina Middleton „ 17 

28779 Ada Kidd ,, 6 

28780 J anie Cownie 13 

28781 David S. Cownie ,, 10 

28782 William B. Cownie ,, ii 

28783 Mary Munro ,, 8 

28784 Jemima Grassick ,, 8 

28785 MaryJ. Anderson ,, 10 

28786 Ada Webb Forest H 11 ..14 

28787 E. W, Taylor, Brocklev • • 16 

28788 Charles Tayior, Forest'Hill .. 12 

28789 Blanche Taylor „ .. 9 

28790 Rosa Hurt ,, .. 18 

28791 Harry Hurt „ ..12 

28792 Edward I. Elliott .. ..11 

28793 Martha llurt, Tottenham Crt. 

Road, L. .. 10 

28794 Louis Glover, Brockley .. 7 

28795 M. A. Rivers, Forest hill .. 13 

28796 li. Rivers ,, -.8 

28797 H. Rivers „ ..10 

287^ William G. Pilgrim, Brixton .. 10 

28799 Lucy Lake, Forest Hill .. 10 

28800 Henry Saint, Deptford .. 13 

28801 Charles J. Whall, Forest Hill.. 13 

28802 Frank Whitfield ,, .*9 

28803 Richard Saint, Deptford .. 7 

28804 Alice Lake, F'orest Hill .. 15 

28805 Edith Thomas, Lewisham . 10 

28806 Charles H. Cottle, Brixton .. 14 

28807 Florence Thomas, Lewisham 9 

28808 Willie Lake, Forest Hill .. 7 

28809 Charles L. Kemp, Brockley .. 16 

28810 Sarah Kemp ,, • • 9 

28811 Alfred Kemp „ ,,10 

28812 Ada Cornell, Forest Hill .. 9 

28813 Alice Kemp, Brockley .. 14 

28814 Sidney Masterton, Forest Hill 7 

28815 Jessie Binns >1 ..6 

28816 May Webb ,, . • 4 

28817 Edith Curd »• •• 5 

28818 Mary A. Evens, Deptford .. 12 

28819 1-lorence Johnson, Forest Hill 12 
2S820 William France, Brockley .. 10 

28821 Sidney Taylor ,, ••9 

28822 Walter L. Kemp ,, • ■ 13 

28823 Lily France •• •••^2 

28824 Charlotte Saint ,, .. 16 

28825 Michael Beitz, Forest Hill .. 17 

28826 W, H. Lake „ .. 16 

28827 Freddy Lake *• •• 3 

28828 'V illie Mills, Brockley .. 5 

28829 Britanina M. Drown, Brixton . 16 

28830 J oseph Spencer, Brockley .. 9 

28831 Thomas Evens, Deptford .. 14 

28832 James Thomas, Lewisham .. 8 

28833 Annie Lake, Forest Hill .. 13 

28834 Rosa Hopgood, Brixton • • 19 

28835 Alfred E. Drown •• ••4 

28836 Joseph Cottle ,, ,.12 

28837 Alfred Cottle ,, .. 13 

28838 William J. Cottle ,, .. 16 

28839 William Drown „ ..10 

28840 Harry Drown ,, ..8 

28841 F.leanor Pilgrim „ ..12 

28842 Jessie Drown „ ..13 

28843 Walter T. Pilgrim „ .. 9 

288^4 Fred B. Nicholson, Brockley.. 1 

28845 Lottie Sellick ,, .. : 

28846 Lucy Horn >, .• i 


28847 H.arry Horn, Brockley .. 15 

28848 Edith Waters ,, ..14 

28849 Emily Chinery „ 

28850 Freddie Wright ,, 

288j1 Hannah Gillespie, Leith.. 12 

28852 Richard Todd „ 

28853 Letty Bell, Edinburgh 

28854 Barbara Stewart, Leith 

28855 Maggie Crichton >• -.19 

28856 Sarah Law „ 

28857 Margaret Black „ 

28858 Maggie W. Arnot ,, ••9 

2S859 Katie;E. Arnot .. •• *3 

28860 Lizzie Crichton ,, ..15 

28861 John Crichton ■ ,, ..10 

28862 Jessie D. Crichton „ .. ii 

28863John Day „ ..11 

28864 Charles Law .. ..12 

28865 William Brown ,, ..12 

28866 John C. Brown ,, ..15 

28867 Agnes G. Piltendrigh ,, •• >9 

28868 Ann R. Pittendrigh „ ..16 

28869 Jane S. Forbes 1* ••7 

28870 Mary Fleming ,, ..18 

28871 Bella Fleming „ ..11 

28872 Bessie Fleming ,, .* *3 

28873 Georgina Fleming •• •• >5 

28874 James Killoh, Mintlaw .. 10 

28875 Alick Killoh ,, ..12 

28876 Lizzie Killoh „ .. 18 

28877 Isabella Kilioh ,, .. 14 

78 Lizzie Anderson, I .eith .. 13 

79 Eliza Dickson, Bonnington . • 16 

3 o M.aggie I. Lyon, Leith .. 12 

28881 Robert Staig „ .. 6 

28882 Maggie Staig „ ^3 

28883 Nettie Parker •* •. >3 

28884 Lillias Parker „ ..11 

28885 Annie Mann ,, .. 13 

28886 Sarah Mann „ .. 9 

23887 Tol'*' hh Arnot „ .. n 

28888 David Arnot „ .. 14 

28889 Daniel Stevenson „ .. 8 

28890 Alexander L. Gillespie, Leith ro 

28891 William H.Stevenson,Edmbro’ 11 

288^ Catherine D. Nisbet, Leith .. 16 

28893 Sarah Fraser t, •• 11 

28^.94 Jessie Fraser „ . • 9 

2889s Charles Nyberg >» ••9 

2880 Catherine Scott ,, .. 14 

28897 Mary Logie •• •• 

2880 Mary Devine, Edinburgh .. 18 

238 ^ Terressa McNulty ,, .. 7 

28900 Ann Hart, Leith .. 19 

28^1 Jessie Crichton,, .. 13 

28^2 Alice A. Marshall, Brighton .. 6 
28^3 Mary E. Jackson, Lincoln .. 9 
28^4 CAROLINHBANNER,Hampst‘d 14 
28^5 Henry Permain, Bayswater .. 11 
28^ Charles A. Banner, Hampstead 11 
28 ^j 7 Percy W, Bertlin ,, 11 

2i;go8 Emily Banner ,, 9 

2.'?9’ 9 W. G. Banner „ 15 

28910 Walter Lc Cron ,, 12 

28911 Alices.O.Neill.Haverstock Hill 15 

28912 Josephine Powell, Sidcup 18 

28913 Edith R. Bcddall, Hampstead 10 

28914 Elizabeth A. Walton, Haver 

stock Hill .. 17 

28915 Maggie Williams,CamdenTwn. 8 

28916 FlorenceE.Danby | Daverst'ek 

18917 Gertrude M. Kerslake ,. 14 

(8918 Arthur Le Cren, Hampstead 13 

2S919 Eilith M. Milner ., 12 

28920 Alice R. Le Cron, Haverstock 

Hill .. 19 

28921 Kate Williams, Camden Town 10 

28^ P'lorence E. Child, Hampstead 4 
28^3 Alice Angus „ 8 

28^4 Agnes L. Hair „ 10 

28^5 Ethel A. Coffin „ 13 

28926 Margaret A. Haycraft ,, 9 

28^7 Edith U. Grattan ,, 10 

28^8 Lizzie J. O. Neill „ 13 

28^ Edith E E. Danby „ 10 

28^0 P'lorence Banner ,, 5 

28931 Reuen T. O'Neill „ 12 

28932 P'lorence Low, Haverstock Hill 15 

28933 James A. Hose ,, 11 

28934 Alan W. P'raser ,, 9 

28935 Ernest W. Low ,, 13 

2890 1 -dith Low . „ 10 

28937 P'rank Danby ,, 16 

28938 Carrie Hose „ 17 

28939 John Hose ,, 15 

28940 P'anny Permain, Bayswater .. 12 

28941 LeslieF. Chandler, Hampstead 10 

28942 GertrudeM.M,Chandler „ 11 

28943 MaudM.Green,Haverstockllill 11 

28944 Herbert S. Russell ,, 14 

28943 John Hunt ,, 12 

28946 HenryW.R.Cranswick„ 13 

28947 William H. Burns ,, 13 

28948 Charles P. Faulkner, Hampst’d 13 

28.49 PercyJ.llopper,Haverst’cl;HilI 13 
2^50 Charles P'. Butler ,, 13 

28951 Herbert Treble „ 13 

2'952 Jessie E. Kay, Manchester .. 13 

28953 Jessie Dickson ,. ..13 

28954 Jessie A. Powers, Hampstead 9 

28955 Agnes Gordon, P'errv’Bridge.. 18 

28956 Arthur A. Borrow, New Cross 9 

28957 Agnes E. Borrow „ 1 

28958 Gertrude H. 1 . Borrow ,, 7 


AGE 

28959 Bessie Temple, Sandringham 13 
28^ Jeannette Temple „ la 

2801 Kate Wilkinson, Hampstead 

2802 Marguerite C. Eliot,Charinouth 8 

2803 Annie G. Pontifex, Hampstead 13 

2804 Sylvia Byrd, Evesham 

2805 Chas.G.Netherton,Holborn,, 

28^ P'lorence A. N. Boord, Henley 8 
2807 Frank Charles, Upleadon 
28^ Ralph Gough, Hasfield ] 

28^ Herbert Jones, Coventry 

28970 Ethel M. Solly, Stepney 

28971 Lilian F. Solly „ 

28972 Francis M. Leadbitter, vvillc 

den Lane 

28973 Francks M. Brown, Wak 

Held 

28974 Annie Senior, Wakefield 

28975 Eleanor M. Dibb ,, 

28976 John H. Dibb 

28977 Kate G, Dibli ,, 

28978 William H. Wraith „ 

28979 Dora M. Carter ,, 

28^ Annie Ainley ,, 

2801 Ethel M. K. Heslop ,, 

2802 ReginaldA.C.Heslop,, 

2803 Charlie Whitelock ,, 

2804 William Whitelock ,, 

2805 Mary Whitelock „ 

28^ Elizabeth Whitelock,, 

Abraham Alack „ 

Eliza Atack ,, 

^ , Annie Atack „ 

28^ Benjamin Atack ,, 

28^1 Emma Atack ,. 

28^ Annie Thompson ,, 

28^3 John W. Thompson „ 

28^4 Frances M, Bayldon „ 

28^5 Mary C. Bayldon ,, 

28^ Edith E. Manning „ 

28^7 Lilian Manning „ 

28^ P'rank E. Manning „ 

2S999 Charles E. Manning ,, 

2900 Maud Midgley ,, 

29001 Charles W. Midgley ,, 

29002 John H. Midgley ,, 

29003 Frances Midgley ,, 

29004 Lavinia Harper ,, 

29005 Bertha Trenfield ,, 

29006 Mary A. Manning ,, 

29007 Constance A. Manton,, 

29008 Alice M. Clark „ 

29009 Robert E. Clark ,, 

29010 Nellie Cnaven ,, 

290U Carrie Craven ,, 

29012 Edith Craven ,, 

29013 Annie Craven ,, 

29014 Agnes Craven ,, 

29015 Einma Craven ,, 

29016 Margaret 1 C Gissing ,, 

29017 Jane E. S. Bullock „ 

29018 Fred Worinald ,, 

29019 Annie E. Cow.ard ,, 

29020 Joe Taylor ,, 

29021 Mary H. Cooke ,, 

29022 Ellen Brogden ,, 

29023 Alice Brogden ,, 

29024 William G, Brogden „ 

29025 Annie Brogden 

29026 P'rances M. Craig, Bishopstone 

29027 Gilfred G. Craie ,, 

29028 Eustace N. Craig ,, 

29029 Norman C. Craig ,, 

29030 Oswald Craig „ 

29031 Margaret Craig ,, 

29032 Amy Oakes, Wakefield 

29033 Edith Oakes ,, 

29034 ThomasE.Holroyd,, 

29035 G’rginaL.M,Russell,Wakefield 
2900 Wilmot P. M. Russell 

29037 William Sparham 

29038 George S^rham 

29039 Samuel Sparham 

29040 Amy Bedford 

29041 Gertrude L. Manton 

29042 Angelo Chigi, Rome 

29043 Mar^herita Chigi,, 

29044 Louisa Ashley, Leytonstone .. 

29045 Ethel Spencer, Leicester 

29046 Evelyn A. Spencer „ 

29047 Edward Carr, E. Dulwich 

29048 Emily P'.G.Johnson,E^ Moulsey 

29049 Eleanor M. \’oules, Eastry .. 

29050 Ethel A. Whichelow, Fulham.. 

29051 Isabel C.D.ire,Dieppe (France) 

29052 Charlotte 'VC Dare ,. 

29053 Katherine Clark, Sydenham .. 
'Tlere- 


29054 DORA E.J,MORRISOn|^' 

29055 Gerty H. Stacy 

29056 Frecfdy Diitton 

29057 M.abel Gunter 

29058 Clara F. Clarke 

29059 Lavinia Mills 

29060 Caroline E. Hiles 

29061 Kate E. Pitchford 

29062 Edith L. Jones 
2^3 Emily J. Watkins 
29064 P'lorence M. Short 
2^5 William E. Sinnick 
29066 William H Greenaway 
290^ Alick J. Peters 

29068 William (j 1 lowells 

29069 Harry Wainscott 
2^cyjo Alfreil O. Colbourne 


ford 
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29071 Ellen M. Eaton, Hereford .. 3 

29072 Harriet M. Dance ,, ..8 

29073 Ellen Baynham ,, ..8 

29074 Alice E. Herbert „ ..8 

29075 Florence L.C.Bendel,Hereford 8 

29076 Alice E. Gread ,, 8 

29077 Mary H. Puddle 

29078 Annie M. Hook 

29079 Rosa J. Thorneit ,, 9 

29080 Isabella J. Chesterton ,, 9 

2^1 Laura Williams „ 9 

2^2 Clara Williams 
2^3 Eliza Oliver 

29084 Ellen Blount 

29085 Mary A. Jarvis 

29086 Christina Godsall 
2^7 Beatrice A. Norton 

29088 Elizabeth Buttery 

29089 Verina J. Staintun 

29090 Kate C. Pocknell 

29091 Alice Gunter 

29092 Maria S. Ashurst 

29093 Norah J. Rowberry 

29094 Elizabeth Prosser 

29095 Nellie E. Knowles 
2900 Annie Palamouiuain 
29097 Emily M, Evans 
2900 Amy E. J. Dyer 

29099 Mary J. Jones 

29100 Sarah A. Pye 

29101 Leah Parsons 

29102 Alice E. Wright 

29103 Annie Hunter 

29104 Rose E. Skyrme 

29105 Olive Williams 

29106 Ada E. Gwynne ,, 13 

29107 Clara Williams •, 13 

29108 K.-ite Cole 

29109 Pdlen Gillham 

29110 William H. Hewitt, Lee .. 16 

29111 Emily Bourne, Hereford .. 17 

29112 Thom.is Hewitt, Lee . iH 

29113 .\lfred J. Allington, Hereford 6 

29114 Percy Arnold „ 6 

29115 Thomas H. Owen ,, 6 

29116 Elise Knowles „ 6 

29117 Alethea P'. Warren, Buxton .. 12 

29118 Doric L. Barker, P'allowfield.. 5 

29119 Amy 11 . Earnshaw, Ipswich.. 10 

29120 CiColTrcy B. liarnshaw ,, . 9 

29121 Isabella A. M. Earnshaw „ .. 7 

29122 PannyE.B^’ley,Wolverhmptn. 10 

29123 Maud E. Goggs, Huntingdon 9 

29124 Louisa L. Smith ,, 12 

29125 Eleanor Barker, St Albans .. 7 

29126 WilliamA.Hatfiehl.S.Newngtn. 12 

29127 Alice M. Barker, St. Albans .. 5 

29128 Hilda M.Horton,High Holborn 8 

29129 Annie N. Horton „ 10 

29130 E. Thom.as, Ludlow ,, 14 

29131 Amy Nott, Oswestry ,, 15 

29132 May Rothwell, Pendleton .. 9 

29133 William T. Roofc, Croydon 

29134 Kittie Roofc ,, 

291^ Alice M. Roofe ,, 

2910 Charley T. Jones, Bolton 

29137 H. Smith, Ludlow .. 5 

29138 Henry W. Daniel, Burton .. 7 

29139 William R. G. Morris, Old 

Brentford • • 7 

29140 Frank H.Cr Morris,Old BrentPil 6 

29141 Hilda G. Morris „ 8 

29142 Martha Skene, Richmond .. 5 

29143 P'rank C. Grimley, Sutton Br. 8 

29144 Charlotte E. Parnall, Chepstow 9 

29145 Walter R. Parnall „ 5 

29146 JOHN G. WILLIAMS, Brighton 8 

29147 Charles J Parker „ 9 

29148 John R. A. Mills ,, 12 

29149 Ernest G. Aucock 

29150 Henry F. Russell 

29151 Norman T. Buss 

29152 Alfred G. Newman 

29153 William T. Meads 

29154 Sidney C. Keene 

29155 W. Young 

29156 ltdgar P. Bayley 

29157 Percy J. Munn 

29158 Frederick C. Kent 

29159 Alfred I£. Groves 

29160 Edward P'. Kite 

29161 John H. Critch 

29162 James A. Goetze 

29163 Arthur J. Apsley 

29164 T. Dive 

29165 Francis E. Dyer 

29166 Theodore B, Ward 

29167 E. J. Russell 

29168 P', Austin 

29169 T. S. Verrall 

29170 Ernest Whitham 

29171 William Prior 

29172 Ralph B. Walkin 

29173 George Stoner 

29174 Frederick D. Cole 

29175 C.alel) W, Coleman 

29176 Charles Barnwell 

29177 Alfred E, Ranford 

29178 J. Phillips 

29179 Walter Botting 

29180 P'rederick C. P'unnell 

29181 Harry Phillips 

29182 Frank Styles 

29183 Alice B. Young 

29184 Thomas Roles 
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291^ Artliur Staplcy, Brighton 
29rt6 Mary J. Ball . 

29187 Aniuu Phillips 

29188 lithcl Ucighton 

29189 Lionel Crook 

29190 lidith Clarke 

29191 Thomas Chandler 

29192 James Sinden 

29193 May T. Brooker 

29194 lidward Hafl'enden 

29195 lilizabcthM.A.Grossmilh 
29195 Ada Mills 

29197 Kate Longhurst 

29198 Nelly Hide 

29199 Alice L. Cole 

29200 Florence Hammond 

29201 Amelia Hart 

29202 Mary King 

29203 I'rederick J. Webb 

29204 Charles Weller 

29205 Arthur Bromley 

29206 tJertrude Bletsoc 

29207 Sydney Smith 

29208 Lansley Steer 

29209 Arthur J. Rice 

29210 Henry Brown 

29211 Lucy Redgell 

29212 May Blacker 

29213 Harry G. Thomas 

29214 Celia Pink 

29215 Harold F. Foulkes 

29216 Hmily J. Powell 

29217 Herbert Parsons 

29218 Cuthbert Harris 

29219 Montagu Harris 

29220 Frnest Childs 

29221 George Raislich 

29222 Norman Sibley 

29223 George HafTenden 
2^4 Annie Haffenden 

29225 Kate Purvey 

29226 Alice Mobsby 

29227 Nelly Thwaites 

29228 Caroline Ayres 

29229 Ada Griffiths 

29230 Alice Vaughan 

29231 Kate Wisden 

29232 Regnald E. Seggie 

29233 William Nobbs 

29234 Lizzie K. Hosking, St. Ives 
2923^ Annie Sampson 

29236 Phillippa C. Paynter 

29237 Minnie Roberts 

29238 Clara Best 

29239 Tidwin K. Anthony 

29240 Lillie Hosking 

29241 E. Best 

29242 Percy Rickett 

29243 Carrie Best 

29244 Blanche Baxter 

29245 William J. Penberthy 

29246 Hannah Eddy 

29247 Andernette Lezeka, Posadowo 

(Poland) 

29248 Morgan Anthony, St. Ives 

29249 Mary E. Anthony „ 

29250 Rose E. Anthony ,, 

29251 Lina Anthony ,, 

29252 Henson A. Skene, Richmond 

29253 Amy Gabbitus, AtterclilTe 
b9254 Fred Ellerton, Darlington 
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29255 Thomas Ellerton, Darlington 

29256 Florence I. Bowman ,, ••17 

29257 Arthur Clark 

29258 John T. Hutchinson 

29259 Arthur Ellerton 

29260 Ralph Bell 

29261 Clara Ryder, Bournemouth 

29262 Annie Leslie 

29263 Kate Mackenzie 

29264 Lillie Petter 

29265 l-ilian Graham ., ..16 

29226 Helen Young „ .. 10 

29267 Lily Walker „ ..18 

29268 Ellie Unwin ,, 

29269 Katie May ,, 

29270 Lillie Marsh, Ramsey •. 13 

29271 Peter I. Crossley, Manchester 5 

29272 Gertrude E. Crossley ,, 6 

29273 Mabel M. Hare, Bath .. 9 

29274 Ethel G. Hare ,, •• 14 

29275 Sadie G.ardiner, Birmingham.. 0 

29276 Muriel A. Pollock, Regent's Pk 

29277 SAVILE HOYLE { 

29278 Henry Bryan 

29279 Leslie S. Pludson 

29280 Charles Brown 

29281 Philip Barber 

29282 Ralph Wadeson 

29283 John Palmer 

29284 Ernest Lidington 

29285 Edmund Pawlctt 

29286 Arthur Scholefield 

29287 John Phillpot 

29288 Frank Ker 

29289 F'rank Harris 

29290 Charles Shuckburgh 

29291 Walter Martin 

29292 Thomas Morgan 

29293 James Chamberlain 

29294 Frank Gerrish 

29295 John I.ewis 
292^ Charles Houston 

29297 Walter Ross 

29298 Henry Rowden 

29299 Walter Knight 

29300 Nelson K. l^add 

29301 Herbert Davidson 

29302 F'rederick Edwardcs 

29303 David Jenkin 
29^4 Frederick Tothill 

29305 Victor Long 

29306 H. McKean Keighly 

29307 Edmund Waller 

29308 Charles Cory 

29309 Martin K. Oslar 

29310 Frank Beck 

29311 W. F'. Prosser Penn 

29312 Walter F. Edmonds 

29313 Cecil Pridham 

29314 William Swinden 

29315 William Wooster 

29316 Justin Keene 

29317 Henry Smith 

29318 William P. H. WaUon 

29319 Charles T. Brookes 

29320 Charles Massey 

29321 Frederick A. Cuirney 

29322 James L. Girling 

29323 Arthur Cotton 

29324 J ohn Franklin 


I AGE 

U,=5 Vernon Mcik {.0 
29326 Ronald Cockburn 
29^7 Ernest'V. Peart 
i 29328 A. Robert Boulton 
' 29329 Caleb Atkinson 
I 29330 William Edwards 
' 29331 George Andrew 
! 29332 Charles ^Vest 
j 29333 Stephen A. Keatley 
I 29334 Percy Birchley 
I 29335 J oseph Read 
i 29336 Arthur Cotton 
j 29337 Henry Edwards ,, 8 

1 29338 Londesbrgh. Dickinson 

29339 Bertram Dowse 

29340 Cyril Gregory 
I 29341 Kitty Hazzledine, Nottingham 

29342 Ernest Livett, Shooter's Hill.. 8 

29343 Arthur Livett ,, .. 10 

29344 F'lorence Sisinan ,, .. 8 

29345 Alice E. JEFFERIS, Bristol 12 

29346 Sarah Beach 
29^7 Ella Bennct 

29348 Lucy Kerry 

29349 Kate Smith 

29350 Charles W. Smith 

29351 Charlotte Pritchard 

29352 Andrew C. F'. Kislingbury 

29353 John Matthews 

29354 Stanley Wilkins 

29355 Jane Barkla 

29356 Harry Thomas 

29357 Matilda M. Longman 

29358 Harry Driver 

29359 F'reddy Clark 

29360 Emily F. Gould 

29361 Alice Bennett 

29362 Bessid Evans 

29363 Mary A. Keen 

29364 Editli Kemp 

29365 Edith Garland 

29366 John W. Read 

29367 Alice L. Gould 

29368 Arnold Kislingbury 

29369 Henry Saimond 

29370 Herbert Clark 

29371 Lillie Northam 

29372 Louisa Skeates, Ashley Hill 

29373 Lillie Price, Bristol 

29374 Frederick Green ,, 

29375 Bessie I’ritchard ,, 

29376 Elzbth.A.Walters,, 

29377 Emily Green ,, 

29378 Jessie Hand 

29379 .\rthur Wake „ 

29380 Alfred Smith „ • • 13 

29381 Ern’t Kislingbury,, • • 9 

29382 Ellen Green ,, 

29383 Harry King „ ..7 

29384 Fredk.Hockerday,, .. 7 

29385 Bella Yarner ,, 

29386 Caroline Sutton ,, 

29^7 Nellie Crould ,, 

29388 Katie .Sanders „ 

29389 Annie Scudamore,, 

29393 Louie Smith ,, 

29391 Henry A. Wall ,, 

I 29392 Mary Morgan ,. 

■ 29393 Willie Bennett ,, 

• 29394 Rosa Maddix „ 


29395 Ellen Garner, Bristol .. n 

29396 May Atkinson ,, ••9 

29397 Alice M. Dodd, Tulse Hill.. 15 

29398 Amy L. Andrews, L. Norwooil 14 

29399 Ethel M. Barclay, Peiige ., 16 

29400 Ada A. Bagnell, Dulwich .. 15 

29401 Annie L, Barr, Borough, L. .. 15 

29402 Amy Brett, L. Noiavood .. 14 

29403 Ciitherine A. Burfield, Old 

Kent Road, L, •• 15 

29404 Alice C. Bushnell, L. Norwooil i3 

29405 Gilbert D. S, Bushnell ,, 12 

29406 Ethel S. A. Chapman, Dulwich ii 

29407 Beatrice E. M. Chapman „ 12 

29408 EinilT Collett ,, 16 

29409 Edith Coni, Thurlow Park .. 10 

29410 Jessie Cooke, U. Norwood .. 13 

29411 RosinaH.Cutler,Streathainllill 15 

29412 Florence Dodd, Tulse Hill .. 13 

29413 Elsie Dodd ,, ..10 

29414 Rachel Douglas, W. Dulwich.. 7 

29415 Alice M. Douglas ,, •• >7 

29416 Editli Davenport, Balliam .. 16 

29417 Grace Duke, Sydenham Hill.. 9 

29418 Claire Gillbanks ,, .. 10 

29419 Frank Mason, Birmingham .. 12 

29420 Mollie Gore, Dulwich .. 9 

29421 M. 1. Hodgson ,, ..14 

29422 Rosie Hoppins ,, ..10 

29423 Ada G. Hutton ,, ••15 

29424 Margaret Jones, Strcath.am .. 14 

29425 Mary Leveson, Dulwich .. 16 

29426 MabclMacFarlane,TlmrlowPk. 7 

29427 Ethel MacFarlane ,, 9 

29428 Rhoda M, Mclnt}Te ,, ii 

294:^ Eva L. Maughan, Dulwich .. 8 

29430 Jenny May hew ,, ••15 

29431 Ch.arlottc M. Meggy ,, •• >7 

29432 Winifred B.Milner, u.Norwood 9 

29433 Mabel H. Tinsley, Warrington 10 

29434 Dora I. Nihill, Dulwich .. 15 

29435 Herbert Pain ,, ..12 

29436 Florence Pain ,, • • 4 

29437 Ernest Pain „ .. 6 

29438 Walter Pain ,, .. 14 

29439 Edith Paton, Blacklmrn ., to 

29440 Ada Pugh, Tulse Hill .. 13 

29441 Ella J. Ross, Alleyn Park .. 10 

29442 Ada J. G. Rowland, Norwood 15 

29443 Lucy Schofield, Herne Hill .. 13 

29444 Mary Schofield, Dulwich .. 15 

29445 Edith Scobell, Beckenham .. 15 

29446 Gertrude C.Smart,Thurlow Pk. 9 

29447 Edith Smart ,, 10 

29448 Mabel Vivian, Auckland Hill . 13 

29449 Edith E, F. Wallis, Tulse Hill 13 

29450 Florence E. Wills, Dulwich .. it 

29451 Constance Woods, Streatham 13 

29452 Violet Young, Dulwich .. 9 

29453 Sarah F. Wills „ .. 14 

29454 Sydney Gabbett ,, • • *3 

29455 EthelF'.T.Carver,, .. 17 

29456 C. Duke, Sydenham Hill ., 7 

29457 A H. McCall, Dartmouth .. 13 

29458 B. N. Beddow, Loughboro’ .. 10 

29459 Rosie Baker, Cold iT. Lane . - 12 

29460 Arthur Brand, Loughboro’ ,. 10 

[ The List of Officers andMemb rs will 
becoHtimicd inojith by mon:h.\ 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT 

A NEST IN A CHAFF-CUTTER. 

ear Mk. Editor, —I thougln you would like to hear 
of a curious thing that happened here la.st week. 
i*apa had a chaff-cutter come to work from a place 
2^ miles off. When it got here, a hen was found sitting on 
12 eggs inside it ; she did not seem to have minded the 
iourney at all. One of the men put her in a coop in the 
stackyard, where she is still sitting, and we hope she will 
soon have a little family of chickens. 

Rogers Mumford. 

Washbrook^ Ipsxvich. (Aged 5.) 


TOPSY AND NIP. 

^ great friend of mine owned a 
cat and dog, named respectively Topsy and Nip. 
One day Nip was nowhere to be found, and as he 
was a dog of an e.xtremely inquisitive character, fond of 
roaming about, we thought after making several inquiries 
as usual about him, that this time he was really lost. Two 
days passed without any signs of him, and we had given up 


PETS, ANECDOTES, &c. 

all hopes of his return, when on the evening of the second ihe 
extreme restlessness of Top.sy the cat attracted our attention. 
She was continually mewing to be let out, and no sooner 
out than she came in again. This lasted for some time, 
till at last the servants heard her mew so piteously, that they 
thought something must be the matter, and went out to see. 
Very triumphantly Topsv led the way to a well opposite the 
house, and in a little while, one of the servants heard Nip’s 
bark, and, strange to say, it appeared to come from the bottom 
of the well. As nothing was discernible through the pitchy 
darkness, a lighted candle tied to the end of a rope was sent 
down to ascertain his whereabouts, and when it reached the 
spot where he stood—a narrow ledge about 50 feet down the 
well — what do you think? He actually refreshed himself 
with a bite of the end ! After several hours, and with the 
greatest difficulty, the little runaway was rescued from his 
perilous position, and very proud and delighted Topsy 
seemed, to have been the means of saving her old friend. 
How Nip could have fallen into the well we cannot think, 
but as a stone had been removed we supposed it must have 
been in pursuit of a cat, so he received a just rew’ard for his 
naughtiness. The only injuries he sustained w'ere that his 
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eyes seemed to be affected, and he had to be kept in dim 
light for some time, though his sight never quite recovered, 
and 1 don’t think he ever forgot tlie lesson it taught him. 
vv ^ Mabel F. Powell. 

Inc Rectory^ Stretton^ (\rr a. ■,r\ 

Nr. Ashby-de-la-Zonch. v 50 


THE IMPRISONED FROGS. 

^■n^EAR Mr. Editor. —I thought that the readers of 
Little Folks would like to hear the following 
curious incident. While a large house in Yorkshire 
was being aliered, the workmen discovered at the foundation 
of one of the wings a curious shaped-bottle. They opened it, 
and found inside two frogs, and a piece of paper yellow with 


used at first to sleep under each wing, and two on his back; 
but as they grew larger he could only accommodate one 
where two used to be. They were soon joined by another 
chick ; this little visitor always perching in the same place, 
at a respectful distance from the rest. Thus for about two 
months all lived happily. Alas ! one day the yard gates 
were left open, the old bird and his family walked out, and 
he must have been an easy prey of a cunning old fox, who 
was known to live in the wood close by. That evening the 
little orphans moped about, crying for their foster-father; and 
a search being made for him, only some r.-.thers and other 
remains told us of the sad end of our poor old bird. 

James J. Forrester. 

Brynnston, Blandford, (Aged q3.) 



“ ALL LIVED HAPPILY.” 


age. There was the date of 17—, when the house had been 
built, and when the frogs had first been imprisoned, thus 
showing that they had lived minus air and food for 
more than a hundred years. They were none the worse for 
it either, for while the workmen were studying the paper, 
the frogs hopped away, and were lost among the stones and 
rubbi.sh. TIic bottle and paper were given to the owner of 
the house, who told me of this true and interesting fact. 


Deighton Grazic, 1 'ork. 


KATiiLieleN Wnrne11 ead. 

(Aged i6t.) 


A HATTY FAMir.Y. 

5 tT^ ear Mr. Editor, — Last spring we had a hen which 
"ILili' hatched six chickens, but soon she became tired of 
them, and beat them off. About the same time it 
happened that an old cock was found to be blind, and had 
to be shut up in the yard where the chickens were kept. 
This good bird adopted the motherless little ones, keeping 
with them all the day, and sheltering them by night. Two 


A PER.SEVERING CAT. 

T^EAR Mr. Editor,— I am going to tell you a story 
about a cat, which was related to me by the owner. 
This cat had four little kittens, and their mistress 
id not want to,keep them all, and offered one. to her neigh- 
Dur. So the kittens were put in a hamper, and taken to 
le woman to choose. W'hilst they were in her house, the 
lothcr cat came and took all four away one by bne, back 
) her home. A .second time they were taken to the other 
Duse, and again the cat brought them back. A third 
me, finding the door shut, she jumped through the 
indow, knocking down some flower-pots, and rescued 
3r children. Tliis time the poor cat was rewarded for 
2r perseverance, by being allowed to keep one of her 
redo us kittens. 


Sf. Leonard's, Sherjlcld, 

Nr. Basingstoke, Hants. 


Violet .A. Barker. 
(Aged i 5 i.) 
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OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PAGE. 



ANSWERS TO “NATURAL HISTORY 
WANTING WORDS” (/. 64). 

FIRST PRIZE ANSWER. 

f N a woodcock’s nest 
lay an egg with a 
large hole in it, 
and some little birds ; 
the father and mother 
stood proudly at a 
short distance. 

“What shall we call 
them ? ” said mother. 

"I will name two, 
and you two, ’’ said 
father. 

So they named them 
England, Wales, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, 
after the countries they 
went to in winter. 

Time passed, and England, who was very conceited, 
began to wish to see the world : so one day when they were 
taking their flying lesson, she flew away from the rest. 

Very proudly indeed did my heroine hold herself that 
morning ; her first fly alone she counted one of the great 
pleasures of the year. 

But suddenly she heard a noise, and looking up, per¬ 
ceived a hawk perfectly stationary in the air. 

“ It is a hawk,” said poor England, '* whose Latin name, 
accipiter, Ireland pronounced wrongly when mother was 
teaching, us it.” Then, changing her voice she said, “ Why, 
it is flying at me ; how dreadful ! “ and the poor little wood¬ 
cock made a desperate effort to go quickly, but her wings not 
being strong, she sank into a river, and was carried swiftly 
down by the current towards a great mill-wheel, and soon 
lost all feeling. 

****** 

“ Look at that bird here, Harry ; lend me your rake, and 
I will bring it to shore and see whether it is dead or alive.” 

“ Why, it is quite young,” said the voice of a little girl as 
she saw our old friend in the water. 

“ Yes, indeed. May,” said Harry. “ Bring it to mother.” 
The little bird was accordingly brought to mother, who, 
after a minute's silence, exclaimed— 

“ Why, it is a woodcock! we will fatten it and eat it on 
Bob’s birthday ; it tastes as nice as a snipe any day, if not 
nicer." 

And taking England from the excited children, she 
brought her to the fire, where she soon recovered, and ate 
the bread-and-milk given her. 

Time passed, and one day England was sitting in her 
basket, when she heard Harry saying— 

“ Mother, I am going to kill our woodcock to-day.” 

Poor England I It would have been better if the hawk 
had killed her, she thought. 

The whole morning she watched the door, so that she 
could escape the first chance. 

It came in time ; little May left the house door open for a 


minute, and England flew out, and was away in a few 
moments. 

She flew for a number of miles, and at length saw the 
well-known church spire ; on this she rested, but a sudden 
gust of wind came and blew her down. She tried to fly, 
but being too weak fell, and was killed upon reaching the 
ground. 

* * * * * * 

“ There is a bird, let us bury it," said a little boy, and he 
took England to bury it. Kathleen Barrington. 

Ballyman^ Bray, Dublin. (Aged 13.) 

Certified by Elizabeth Barrington (Mother). 


SECOND PRIZE ANSWER. 

I ET US watch a chase through the air. A hawk is on 
the look-out for a dainty morsel for his break- 
‘ fast. It is still very early, but soon a fluttering 
down below in that wood attracts his attention. It is 
a woodcock. Already the hawk’s eye is upon it; already it is 
marked out as his prey. The intending murderer rises still 
higher that he may swoop down upon his unsuspecting prey 
and fix his sharp talons in him. The woodcock at last per¬ 
ceives his danger and darts through the air, striving to see a 
refuge to fly to, but in vain. His senses are so bewildered 
by fright that he cannot make out even his own nest, and he 
flies farther and farther away from it. Alas! when will he 
see his mate again, and his little ones ? The hawk swoops 
down, and the woodcock darts aside .and stretches its wings 
once more in an effort to escape. But the hawk is coming 
again, this time with unerring aim ; the woodcock is worn 
out and dispirited, and has neither strength nor spirit to 
save himself this time. He will be dead in a moment. But , 
hark I what is that ? The report of a gun startles both 
pursuer and pursued, and the hawk, wounded, sinks slowly 
to the ground, while the woodcock, trembling, but happy, 
flies home to his mate in the nest on the ground. 

Mary Somerset. 

17, Brookside, Cambridge. (Aged 134.) 

Certified by Mrs. Somerset. 

LIST OF HONOUR. 

First Prize {Onc-Gui?iea Book), with Officers Medal of 
the Little Folks''" Legion of Honour : — Kathleen Bar¬ 
rington (13), Ballyman, Bray, Dublin. Second P 7 'ize 
{Seveti-Shilling-atid-Sixpe?i 7 iy Book), with Officer s Medal : — 
Mary Somerset (13;!), 17, Brookside, Cambridge. Honon 7 '- 
able Mention, with Mc 7 nbe 7 '''s Medal: — Hilda Frisby (14^), 

2, St. Mary’s Crescent, Leamington ; Frank H. C. Burne 
' (i2i), 85, Warrington Crescent, Maida Vale, London, W.; 
i C. "Maud Battersby (14), Cromlyn, Rathowen, West 
; Meath, Ireland ; Grace Barham (i2|), 104, Hartfield 
J Road, New Wimbledon, S.W.; Isabel C. Clarke {13^), 

’ The Poplars, York Town, Farnboro’ Station, Hants ; Mabel 
Angles (i2i), Hermon Lodge, Wanstcad, Essex ; Arthur 
J. Wright li3j), The Cottage, Thorpe, near Ashbourne. 

[The Editor is very sorry to find that a large number of 
those who have taken part in this Competition have failed to 
identify the birds which were shown in the picture.] 


THE “little FOLKS” ANNUAL FOR 1884 . 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 

* HE Editor has much pleasure in informing his readers that he has in preparation The “ Little Folks ” 
Annual for 1884—to be published on the 25th of October— whidi will be of a novel and attrac- 
live character. Further particulars will be duly announced. 
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Words by D. L. 


3appv 'g«ai6cn.” 

A/usic by the Rev. F. Peel, B.Mus., Oxon. 
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OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PUZZLES. 



DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

® Y centrals, read downwards and across, will give a 
girl’s name. 

I. A consonant. 

2. A pronoun. 

3. A boy’s name. - 
4. A town in Lancashire. 

5. A girl's name. 

6. Writings rolled up. 

7. A flower. 

8. A possessive pronoun. 

9. A vowel. 

Wm. Stuart Dove. 

Sla/>enhill^ Burton-on-Trent. (Aged 13.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
p'PIE finals form a county of England, and the initials 
its chief town. 

1. A county of Scotland. 

2. An old province of France. 

3. One of the nine divisions of East Russia. 

4. A town of Prussia on the Em.s. 

5. An island on the east of 'Purkey in Europe. 

6. A chief town of Afghanistan. 

7. A town of Roxburghshire. 

IVarrvick Square, 

Biinlico, S. I V. , 

/? 


E. G. R A IKES. 
(Aged 16.) 


BURIED NAMES 
OF RIVERS. 

NEVER tasted 
better honey in 
my life. 

2. Ellen, I lent that 
book to the girl at 
the lodge. 

3. Ethel, be quiet for 
a few minutes, if 
you please. 

4. Did the man buy 
the cow yesterday? 

5. Your glove was 
found on the 
ground. 

6. You have come to 
me very late, Meta. 

7. Would you like 
to ride, Emily ? 

8. Did you see the 
mouse that was in 
the trap ? 

9. Annie sketched 
that house yester¬ 
day. 

Clnnbjt 7 y Vicarage, 

Asto)i-on-Clnn, Salop. 


PICTORIAL NATURAL HISTORY PUZZLE. 
4 > 5 > 3=a precious stone. 
l^Iy rSi 13, 17, i8 = ardour. 

My 2, 16, 18, 3, 17, 12, 2i = a river in 
England. 


20, 9, 8=a province of 


What is the whole? 


My 9, 10, 7, 

Canada. 

My 14 8, 3, II, i3=a celebr.ated general. 
My 2,19,9, 13, 6 , 3,8,10 =a great battle- 


RIDDLE-xVIE-REE. 

« Y first is in 
night, but not 
in day. 

My second in Decem¬ 
ber, but not in 
May. 

My third in candle, 
but not in lamp. 
My fourth in rain, 
but not in damp. 
My fifth in country, 
but not in place. 
My sixth in gospel, 
but not in grace. 
My seventh in clock, 
but not in watch. 
My eighth in thorn, 
but not in thatch. 
My whole is the name 
of a famous poet. 
Jane Mary 
Turnbull. 

(Aged 13.) 

Femuick IVest Farm, 

S tainfordham, 
Ncivcasile-on- Tyne. 


Nelly Jellicorse. 
(Aged iiP) 


WHEEL PUZZLE. 



SQUARE WORD. 

TPIING that was once thought to be an element. 

2. A metal. 

3. A connecting link between two towns. 

4. The last extremities of anything. 


P. St. C. More. 

Rothwell, Kettering. (Aged 15J.) 


SINGLE ACROSTIC. 

HE initials of the following give the name of a musical 
instrument. 

1. The chief city of a country in Europe. 

2. Something very cold. 

3. Something got from a whale. 

4. The name of a French king. 

5. The name of a country. 

6. A part of speech. 

Marathon House, GeORGE MavROGORDATO. 

Se/lon Park, Liverpool. (Aged 8i,) 



EPLACE tlie star with a consonant, which must be 
the last letter of the words described. ' The letters 
forming the rim, if read in the order shown by the 
numerals, will spell the name of a river of Europe. 

Words forming the spokes i. A colour. 2. An instru¬ 
ment. 3. A city of England. 4. A county of Wales. 
5. A river of America. Henry Waldron. 

1-27, Hartpield Rocui, VVhnbledon. (Aged’14}.) 
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PRIZE PUZZLE 

t N this Competition there is a Senior Division for Girls and Roys 
between the ages of 14 and 16 {inclusive')^ and a Junior Divi¬ 
sion for those itnder 14 years of age. 

The following is a List of Prizes that will be awarded at the e 7 id 
of C 7 fery three tJiotiths in each division, viz. :—A First Prize of a 
Guinea Volume ; a Second Prize of a Half-Guinea Volume ; a Third 
Prize of a Seven-Shilling-and-Sixpenny Volume; and a Fourth Prize 
of a Five-Shilling Volume. There will also be awards of Bronze 
Medals of the Little Folks Legion of Honour to the three next 
highest of the Competitors following the prize-winners. 

Solutions of the Puzzles published in this number must reach the 
FMitor not later than September 8th, 1883 (September 12th for 
Competitors residing abroad), addressed as under :— 

The Editor of '"'Little Folks," 

La Belle Eanvage Yard, 

A 7 is 7 vers to Ptizzies. Ludgate Hill, 

Jtniior [or Se 7 iiof\ Divisio 7 i. Lo 7 ido 7 t, E.C. 

(Full Regulations will be found in the July Part). 


COMPETITION. 

Answer to Puzzle No. 7.—Senior Division. 

I. Barnet. 2. Flodden. 3. Pontefract (or Berkeley). 

4. Chester. 5. Lincoln. 6. Shrewsbury. 7. Salisbury. 
8. Lindisfarne. 

CLASS I.—Consisting of those wlio liave gained eight marksA. Anderson. 
I. J. Bates, II. Blunt. 1£. J. Barton, J. Costello, F. J-oulger, J. Finlayson, W. 
Finlayson, L. Forest, J. Grandagc, A. C. Horne, S. Keegan, j. M. I.ittle, C. 
1-ittIe, G. Mordaunt, U. Montgomery. II. Dudley Smith, if, Solomon, F. 
Stanton, N. Smith, F. Wagstaffe, R. Younger. 

CLASS II.—Consisting of those who have gained seven marks or less:— 
A. Adams, H. Bell, L. Bennett, W. Barber, A. Benjamin, F. Boykett, C. ihirnc, 

F. Burne, M. Callcott, J. Clarke, K. Coode, C, Crawford, H. Davies, M. Dawe, 

K. Fordhtim, J. Forrester, L. Fawcett, D. Hartley, V. Hunt. J. .M. Hartwich, 
F. Hurst, J. Hall, W. Holmes, F. Ireland, Miriam John. Maud John, F. L. 

i ackson, F. K. Jackson, W. Johnson. W. R. Johnson, M. Jenkins, K. Lynch, 
i. A. Lloyd, M. Lynes, B. Law, E. L. Metcalf, B. F. Mackie, F. D. M.ackie, 
W .Moore, M. More. F. Maclure. G. O. Morris, F. J. Medlycott, A. Marindin, 

G. Neatne, C. Nix, F. Newman, C. Oakeley, H. J. Nix, H. F. Nix, H. G. Pugh, 
F. M. Peachey. B. M. Peachey. F. Stanley, H.Sandell, F. M. Sutton, F. Shaw, 
E. Stibbs, M. Welsh, F. F. Wise, F. Wilkinson. F. Yockney, H. Robson, M. 
Compton Roberts. 




GAME PUZZLES, No. 9. 

[ OW that many of our Puzzle solvers are or have been 
at the seaside, we will give a Puzzle that is appro¬ 
priate to the holiday season. In the Numerical 
Puzzles below will be found hidden the denizens of the 
ocean—some easy to discover, others more difficult—and if, 
on a rainy day, you want occupation for a spare hour in¬ 
doors, think of the various kinds of marine objects or sub¬ 
stances you have seen either at the seaside or at the Fisheries 
Exhibition, write them down in the form of (i) an Alpha¬ 
betical Puzzle, (2) a Synonym Puzzle, or (3) a Numerical 
Puzzle, and let your little friends try to find out your 
Enigma. Thus the word “Madrepore” may be described 
under the forms suggested above— 

(1) as A D E E M O P R R. 

(2) as Insane—damask—mineral. 

(3) as 1500—pear—ore. 

I will take the latter form for my Puzzle this month, and 
will therefore ask you to send in solutions to the following 

NUMERICAL MARINE PUZZLE. 


Puzzle No. 9.—Senior Division. 

1. 1050-1-a prey. —From eating too much a king died at 

Elboeuf. 

2. T5i+leal tree C E.—It is fished for with horses. 

3. 651-l-harp.—Caught near the Scilly Isles. 

4. 105-i-on hay. — Caught principally in the Mediterranean. 

5. 1150-I-A.R.A.—Themistocles likened the Eretrians to 

this fish. 

6 . 501-1-snare.—600 million are caught in a season in 

Brittany. 

7. looi+lulus.—Single genus of a Crustacean order. 

8. 550+fun oer. — Abundant in the Thames. 

9. 651+tape oar.—An order of fishes with but a single 

genus. 

10. 61-1-Heaps ears.—The French think it tender and deli¬ 
cate. “ 

Junior Division. 

1. 150+oar.—A sea product largely used for ornament. 

2. 50+reap. — Found in a favourite edible fish. 

3. 2500+here aha ! — A species of shark. 

4. ic50-fa son. — A fish found in all Arctic seas. 

5. 1051Tpet.—Found adhering to rocks. 

6. 1150+0 Saul!—Soft or pulpy animal. 

7. 601+a rant.—Its shells may be seen in St. Sulpice, 

Paris. 

8. 1053+tub or pears.—Commonly known as the paroquet 

shell. 

9. 51 -i-a tun us.—Like a ship it sails along. 

10. 156+sugar on gran.—Eaten in thousands upon 

thousands. 


Junior Division. 

I. Northallerton. 2. Leicester. 3. Sheerness. 4. Torbay. 

5. Bridgewater (or Sedgemoor). 6. Ely (Crowland, &c. 
allowed). 7. Lewes. 8. Glastonbury. 

CLASS I.—Consisting of those who h.ivc g.Mned eight marks N. Beslej*, 
M. Bradbury, R Buckley, G. Burne, W. Blazcby, L. Berger, M. Brertit, L. 
ilonnick, M. R. Brownlee. F. Cowling, F. Callcott, F. Dods, C. Fllerton, A. 
Fllerton, W. Finlayson, M. Freeman, F. Fawcett, G, Glaholme, C. Gunner, 

H. Gordon, G. Hope, C. Hill, E. Chapcll-Hotlge, A. C. J. Horne, A. M. Jack- 
son, H. Jackson, M. Lloyd, F. Lyall, F. Langridge, G. Lewis, L. Mornnt, 
A. MacDennot, E. Maynard, H. Nix, M. C. Nix, K. Peters, D. Pybus, N. 
Power, K. Pickard, M. Rice, J. C.impbell Smith. M. A. Sloane, M.Shaw, C. 
Stanley. J. Stringer, K. Dudley Smith, A. Solomon, A. Strachan, A. Tredinnick, 

L. D, Waterhouse, E. L. Wilkinson. 

CLASS II.-Consisting of those who have gained seven marks or less:— 
S. Anst, C. Arnett, E. Askwin, M. Allsop, V, Borradaile, H. S. Bertrand, L. 
Bostock, A. M. Boykett, M. Black, E. Briggs, F. Briggs, A. Callum, L. Craig, 

M. Cooper, C. Doucet, H. Darwall, A. Foote. E, F'ordham, A, French, M. 
Giles, G. Groves, M. Harrison, K. Harrison, B. Haydon, J. Chapell-Hodge, C. 
St. Jean, F, Jowett, G, J. Jones, D. John, M. E. King, A. Lynch, A. M. Law, 
J. Maclure, M. Mordaunt, C. Metcalfe, C. J. Mather, A. Partridge, E. L. 
Premier, J. Paul, A. Prentice, N. Parker, J. Puckle, J. Rambant. B. Reynolds, 
J. Side, A. F. Starkey, K. Stanton, G. Saudall, E, Taylor, K. O’Brien Taylor, 
Al, Turner, B. Tomlinson, B. Wilks, A. S. Wilford, J. Waldry, A. E. Walker, 
M. Youall. F. Ly.all specially commended for neatly-drawn map, giving key 
to historical questions. 


Prize List (Sixth Quarter).—Senior Division. 

First Prize of One Guinea in Books to Gertrude C. 
Ruegg (16), Castle Bank, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

Second Prize of Haifa Guinea in Books to R. William 
Buckley (16.^), Kenyon Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Third Prize of Seven Shillings and Sixpence in Books to 
Martha E. Jowett (17), Thackley Road, Idle, near 
Bradford. 

Fourth Prize of Five Shillings in Books to Alice E. 
Hamilton (17), Combe St. Nicholas, Chard. 

Bronze Medals of the" Little Folks" Legion of Hotiour 
are awarded to .-—William Barton (15), 4, Benbow Road, 
Hammersmith; Fred G. Callcott (14^), Hazeldon, 
Shepherd’s Bush Road ; Louisa L. Morant (15), i, 
Tamar Terrace, Stoke Devonport; Nora Besley (14), 
Rose Mount, Sydenham Rise, Forest Hill, S.E. 


Junior Division. 

The following competitors gain an equal number of marks 
and the prizes are consequently divided between them, each 
obtaining Books to the value of los. 6d. :— Ethel J. 
Barton (13) 4, Benbow Road, The Grove, Hammersniith ; 
Clifford Crawford (lo-i), 21, Windsor Street, Edin- 
buro-h ; Mary More (13), 12, Kensington Gardens Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. ; H. O. Watson (13I), 17. Leighton 
Crescent, Kentish Town, N.W. 

Brotize Medals of the "Little Folks" Legion of Honour 
are awarded to .’—Amy Castle (iii), 9, Canterbury Road, 
Oxford ; Alice C. J. Horne, (13^), Innisfail, Beulah 
Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. ; E. Prenner, Pielenhofen. - 
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\The Editor 7'eguesis that all hiqiiiries and replies intended for 
msertiott hi Little Folks should have the words '^Questions 
and Answers" written on the left-hand top comers of the 
envelopes containing theni.l 

Prize Competitions, &c. 

Peroquet. —[In the “Hidden Proverbs” a word of a 
proverb is usually in each line.—E d.] 

Lilian.—[I t is always well to refer to a few back num¬ 
bers of Little Folks before sending a Question for inser¬ 
tion, as it often happens that the Answer needed has been 
recently printed in the Magazine.—E d.] 

Literature. 

Tattie Coram would like to know where the following 
lines occur, and who is the author of them : 

“ Being all fashioned of the self-same dust, 

Let us be merciful as well as just.” 

Games and Amusements. 

Jack and Jill. --Some Winter and Indoor Games and 
Amusements will be described in Little Folks within the 
next few months.—E d.] 

Work. 

Mother Bunch writes in reply to A Member of The 
“Little Folks ” Humane Society that to make a sailor's 
collar (such as is worn over a dress at tennis) : “ I sketch out 
the pattern on paper, and afterwards cut out the cloth. I 
draw my own patterns, and then embroider them ; but 
transfer patterns can be obtained at any workshop. If worn 
separately from the dress, ribbons must be attached to tie in 
a bow.” 

Cookery. 

T. C. would like to have the recipe for making oatmeal 
gingerbread, called Parkin. 

Queen Mab would like to know if any reader of Little 
Folks could tell her how to make lemon sponge. 

General. 

Cherubina writes, in answer to Bashful Fifteen’s 
inquiry, that she can clean wash-leather gloves by putting 
them on her hands and washing them carefully in warm 
water and soap. Then rinse them carefully in cold water 
and dry on the hands. Answers also received from J. W., 
Veronica, Mignon, A Wilful Daisy, Tricyclist, 
Modoc, and A Lover of Riding. 

G. COPPIN says, in reply to E. B. C.’s inquiry, that verdi¬ 
gris maybe taken off old copper coins as follows :—“ Let the 
coins lie in linseed oil for one hour ; then plunge them into 
a strong solution of washing-soda, in which they micst lie for 
twenty-four hours at least; then wash thoroughly in soap 
and water. Answers also received from Dinah apd Grex. 


Dinah writes, in answer to B. Temple’s question, that 
the best way to keep green flies off rose-trees is to wash the 
leaves about every ten days with a solution of quassia-chips 
and a little soap. A soft brush is the easiest mode of apply¬ 
ing. Answers also received from A Gentleman of 
Colour, Syringa, Miss R.’s Pet, William, Tricyclist, 
Goody Two Shoes, May Edisbury, and Annie Wilson. 

Veronica writes, in reply to the inquiry of The Queen 
OF THE Dewdrops and Cowslip :—‘ ‘ There is no certain 
method of pressing flowers so as to keep their colour, but the 
best way is to pick them dry and press them lightly for a 
few days in quite dry paper. She has had some flowers for 
three years, done in this way, which still have their colour. 
White and blue flowers turn most quickly.” Answers also 
received from J. W., Muriel Collett, A. M. S., Rat, 
Hippopotamus, A Chatterbox, and Syringa. 

Peroquet writes, in answer to Syringa, that the best 
way to make cut flowers last is to change their water often, 
and on each occasion to carefully cut off the end of their 
stalks ; also to remove them from any room lighted by gas. 
Answers also received from “Dinah, G. Coppin, Tattie 
Coram, Mollycoddle, Verax, Poppie, May Edisbury, 
Tricyclist, Sugar-basin, Maude K. Harris, Prim¬ 
rose, William, Selina, Maharba, Cecil B. Wood, 
A Hillman, A String of Pearls, and Isadore, some 
of whom recommend that a little charcoal be put into the 
water, and that the stalks be sealed with sealing-wax. 

Winnie will be glad to have a recipe for making a really 
good writing-ink that will turn to a jet black after being 
blotted up. 

ZiNGARA would be glad to know if any of the readers of 
Little Folks can tell her how to put gold-leaf on in 
illuminating so as to leave no jagged edges. 

Natural History. 

With Ansruer by the Editor of the "'‘Live Stock Journal and 
Fanciers Gazette." 

Wych Hazel and A Gentleman of Colour would like 
to know the best grain and vegetable food for a rabbit, and 
how it should be prepared. [The best grain is white oats, 
dry or slightly damped ; also brcad-crust slightly soaked, 
oatmeal, boiled potatoes, and such like. For vegetable 
food, cabbage is the worst of all; but almost any other 
green food, not poisonous, will do as a change, always 
letting it first dry a little—or at least letting all wet dry 
off it. There must be a good . proportion of the dry food.] 

The Editor is very glad to announce that the sum of 
£60, the proceeds of a Drawing-room Bazaar held by Miss 
Jessie Hallis, of Eastbourne, has been forwarded to the Secre¬ 
tary of the East London Hospital for Children, Shad well. 
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« GUlNE.-\ BOOK and an Officer’s Medal of the Little Folks I.egion of Honour will be given for the best 
short and original Story having special reference to the Picture above. A smaller Book and an Officer’s Medal 
will be given, in addition, for the best Story (on the same subject) relatizely to the age of the Co7npeiitor; 
so that no Competitor is too young to try for this second Prize. Each Story must be limited to 500 words in 
length, should be written on one side of the paper only, and must be certified as strictly original by a Minister, 
Teacher, Parent, or some other responsible person. All the Competitors must be under the age of Sixteen years. 
All Stories from Competitors residing in Great Britain and Ireland must reach the Editor on or before the 10th of 
September next; in the case of Stories sent from the English Colonies or from Foreign Countries an extension of 
time to the 15th of September will be allowed. In addition *0 the Two Prizes and Officers’ Medals, some of the most 
deserving Competitors will be included in a special List of Honour, and will be aw'arded Members’ Medals of the Little 
Folk.s Legion of Honour. Competitors are particularly requested to note that each envelope containing a Story 
having reference to this Picture should have the words “Story Wanting Words” on the left-hand top eorner of it. 




ANSWERS TO OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PUZZLES {page 125) 


RIDDLE-ME-REE.— Caesar. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Klstnah—Chenaub. 

I. K ermande C. 2. I pswic H. 3. S abl E. 4. T hu N. 
5. N yass A. 6. A arga U. 7. H eide Naa B. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. -Mansion. 

I. Mason. 2. Ann. 3. Man. 4. Mass. 5. Sam. 
6. Sion. 7. Ass. 

DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 

I RRITABLE. P R INCIPAL. IR 0 NMOULD. 
TRA N SIENT. AFFE C TION. GENTl L ITY. 
ANTIQU A RY. RAILROA D S. TRACKLES S. 

GEOGRAPHICAL MESOSTICH. 

I. Nav A rre. 2. ForMosa. 3. CarAcas. 4. AriZona. 
5. Gar 0 nne. 6. Ca N dy. 


MENTAL FRENCH IHSTORICAL SCENE. 

The murder of Henry, Duke of Guise, by the order of 
Henry III., King of France. 

SINGLE ACROSTIC.— Rhine. 

I. R ouen. 2. H untingdon. 3. I ndia. 4. N ile. 5. E Lro. 

MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 

“ Away went Gilpin neck or nought. 

Away went hat and wig ; 

He little dreamt, when he set out. 

Of running such a rig.” 


A NURSERY RHYME REVERSED. 

LITTLE JACK HORNER. 

A nice though impertinent Christmas pie, 
Sat in the corner and twinkled his eye ; 
Said he, “ It is my greatest joy 
To have to eat such a fat little boy.” 
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THE HEIR OF ELMDALE. 


CHAPTER XII.—MADCE MAKES A DISCOVERY. 







DON’T think I shall 
ever iDe able to 
understand Ihi- 
clid, ]\ I r. Sargent. 
I don’t seem to 
even really get it 
into my head 
right, no matter 
how hard I try,” 
King said, laying 
down his book 
one day after 
they had com¬ 
menced lessons; 
“ and it does 
seem so stupid 
to keep on re¬ 
peating a thing over and over and over again, 
without knowing in the least what it means.” 

I think it’s easy enough,” Clive remarked, with¬ 
out looking up from his own propo.sition ; at 
least, 1 do not find it difficult.” 

“ Ah! but yen are clever, and I am not: that 
makes all the difference, Clive. I know I am very 
dull, Mr. Sargent, but I really do my best.” 

“ Pm sure of that. King, and you do very well 
in the majority of things ; and, you know, no one 
can hope to excel in all subjects,” Mr. Sargent 
replied kindly. 

“If I were at home in India, I should never 
attempt to learn Euclid,” King continued, after a few 
minutes’ reflection. “ I never was asked to do 
anything I did not like to do. Papa let me have 
my own way in everything.” 

“ We do not force you to do a great many un¬ 
pleasant things here, do we. Kingand if Euclid 
is a little perplexing, you know, you like French 
and drawing, and are getting on famously with your 
Latin. We have all something unpleasant in life 
to meet, and to master, my boy ; and you must try 
to conquer Euclid, and be thankful the difficulty is 
no worse.” 

“Here goes, then, for the fourteenth proposition,” 
King replied good-humouredly. 

That was the best of Kingsford — he always was 
in a good temper. Whether his lessons were plea¬ 
sant or the reverse, he faced them cheerfully, and 
did his best ; if he failed and got reprimanded, he 
never lost his temper. Nothing seemed to have 
the power to make him cross, sullen, or disagree¬ 
able ; and Clive, sulking over a refractory verb or 
sum, wondered how King took it all so patiently. 


“ I suppose it's because he knows he w’ill never 
have need for lessons or knowledge,” he mused, his 
thoughts reverting, as usual, to the unfortunate idea 
of King being heir of Elmdale ; “ while I may have 
to become a lawyer or doctor, and work all day. 
If King had to work, too, he might get cross over 
his lessons, perhaps.” 

Ettie, to whom Clive confided these, as well as 
all his other absurd ideas and far-fetched notions, 
ventured to think differently. King was really and 
naturally the sweetest-tempered and best-hearted 
boy in the world. Even Clive’s persistent coldness 
and frequent unkindnesses could not put him out: 
he was always blithe, cheery, and affable, even to 
Ettie, who so plainly avoided him. King never 
grumbled, no matter how things went, and they had 
been the reverse of pleasant in many small ways 
ever since the holidays. 

When they arrived at Elmdale, King found a 
delightful surprise awaiting him in the shape of a 
pony: a present from a friend. Uncle George said. 
And they all strangely suspected the friend was 
Uncle George himself, though in reality Caper was 
bought with King’s own money ; for his father 
sent him a great deal more than he would possibly 
require or knew how to spend. The first thing 
that they saw was Bustle and the strange pony 
rubbing their noses together in the most sociable 
and friendly way in the paddock, probably com¬ 
paring notes, in pony language, on their respective 
masters, and the lives they had hitherto led. 
Caper seemed to look with an air of pleasant 
superiority at Bustle, who was not quite so young 
and frisky as she had been a few years before, 
and who was becoming a trifle stiff and stout, for 
lack of exercise and occupation ; while, on the 
other hand. Bustle tossed up her ears and nose, 
as much as to say Caper was a young, giddy, in¬ 
experienced thing, who would be all the better 
and more respectable for settling down. Still, they 
trotted round and round the paddock, pausing 
occasionally to rub their noses confidentially, and 
seemed to get on very well together, and be quite 
good friends. 

King was genuinely delighted, and looked for¬ 
ward to many pleasant rides with Clive and Mr. 
Sargent. But just as soon as King got a pony 
of his own, his cousin took a strange dislike to 
riding, and always made some excuse when asked 
to go, and King did not care to go without him. 
Sometimes he lent Caper to Madge for the pony- 
carriage, but even that did not answer. Madge 
did not care about driving without ICttie ; hittie 
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could not be persuaded to go without Clive, and 
he positively refused to have anything to do with 
such excursions. Indeed, during the weeks that 
followed their return from Baybend he was as 
disagreeable as he possibly could be, talked 
gloomily of the miserable future before him, and 
bitterly resented poor Kingsford’s happiness and 
unfailing good temper. 

‘^If I were you, Clive, I wouldn’t think so much 
about it. Something may happen when Uncle 
Humphrey comes home,” Ettie said one day, after 
listening patiently to an unusually long and de¬ 
jected speech ; but Clive had already made up his 
mind what that something was to be, and only 
looked forward to his uncle’s return with dismay. 

Mrs. Palmer was sorely troubled and disap¬ 
pointed that the boys did not become better 
friends ; nothing seemed to draw them together, 
and many a little incident, trifling in itself, served 
to widen the breach. Though she knew it was not 
Kingsford’s fault, she had not the heart to blame 
Clive too severely, and she pitied him deeply : he 
was so plainly unhappy. But she found it best to ap¬ 
pear to take no notice, for whenever she ventured— 
no matter how gently—to remind Clive that he 
might be a little more cordial or attentive to his 
cousin, or praised King’s good nature, good temper, 
or attention to his lessons, matters became worse 
instead of better; so following Mr. Sargent’s 
advice, she left them to themselves, only she felt 
sad and sorry that Clive should show such an un¬ 
worthy jealousy of his cousin, perplexed to find 
any reasons for it, and most of all amazed that 
Ettie should seem to encourage him in it. As for 
Madge, she looked very philosophically at the 
domestic disturbances; she was pleased enough 
to have King all to herself, and they were out of 
doors nearly all day, except during lesson hours. 

They had selected the spot for their grotto, and 
commenced it very successfully, but somehow it 
did not progress favourably; no matter how 
carefully they arranged the shells, they seemed to 
be altered the next time they commenced work, 
and the different sizes and colours got mixed in 
the most unaccountable way. No one ever went 
near the grotto but themselves. Clive and Ettie 
had nothing to do with it, and old Matt declared 
it must be that strange, ill-behaved little dog 
they had brought home from the sea-side, as 
certainly neither Boss nor the terriers would be 
guilty of such bad conduct. The poor little doggie 
that King and Madgie had rescued from the pond 
had recovered wonderfully. By the time they 
reached Elmdale he was quite a brisk, cheerful 
little fellow, with the brightest eyes, the most 
attentive ears, and an inquisitive—not to say im¬ 


pertinent-little nose. There had been quite a 
discussion about his name ; every one suggested 
something, but Madge rejected, “ Gip,” and ‘‘Joss,’’ 
“ Dainty,” and “ Tiny,” and insisted on calling the 
little creature “ Bozes ” : why, she alone knew. 
However, Bozes he was, and he very soon became 
accustomed to his new name. On the whole, he 
was well received by the other dogs. Boss walked 
round him with an air of tolerant curiosity, sniffed, 
wagged his tail slightly, and so admitted the 
stranger to a sort of easy familiarity ; and Quizz 
and Snap followed the example of Boss in all 
things. But other members of the family did not 
receive him so cordially. Matt especially regarded 
him with disfavour, for Bozes had never lived in 
such a beautiful place as Elmdale, and he was very 
curious about it ; and the cook declared he was a 
rogue in grain, for he would steal anything that 
came in his way, whether he wanted it or not. But 
in spite of that very bad quality, Bozes was a most 
amusing little creature, full of clever playful tricks, 
and Madge and King loved him dearly. Neither 
Clive nor Ettie took much notice of him, except to 
enumerate his offences, but Madge refused to 
believ^e that her favourite had anything to do with 
upsetting the grotto, and declared that he must 
have been starved for a long time, else he’d never 
steal, and she resolved to watch till she discovered 
the offender. King was very much puzzled too, 
and all the pets in turn were closely watched, with¬ 
out any result. Ettie thought it might be Pickle, 
the hedgehog, but he could not be detected near 
the grotto ; and besides. Pickle could scarcely pull 
the shells down that were fastened to the wall. 

“ I do think it’s nice for you and I to be ‘ chums,> 
Cousin King, and Clive and Ettie,” Madge said 
one day ; “ because we like fun and rambling about, 
and seeing things, and they seem to enjoy sitting 
down in the summer-house all day, with their 
heads together, just as if making up a gunpowder 
plot. Come into the orchard and see Boss 
climb an apple-tree ; ” and they set off, followed 
by Boss. They had left Clive and Ettie in 
the summer-house, and when they returned with 
several rosy-cheeked apples, the former was gone, 
and Ettie was sitting dreaming, with her head 
resting on her hand. 

“ Where’s Clive ? ” Madge asked. She was 
curious about most things that did not concern her, 
and without waiting for an answer, she set off to 
find her brother, leaving King and Ettie together 
in the summer-house. 

For a few moments both were silent; then King 
stood beside his cousin, and laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“ Why do you never speak to me or play with 
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me, Cousin Ettie ? ” he asked sadly. “ Have I 
done anything to offend you? If so, I am very, 
very sorry.” 

You have not offended me, Cousin King ; what 
makes you think so ? ” Ettie replied, hanging her 
head in confusion. She knew quite well that King 
did not speak without good reason, and yet she 
could not explain ; so she rose, and made some 
excuse to return to the house, feeling very very 
unkind and unhappy. It was so hard to have to 
run away from King just as if she disliked him, while 
in reality she loved him dearly, in spite of the 
injury he was going to do Clive. But if she showed 
even ordinary affection for him, her brother would 
be so miserable that he would certainly do some¬ 
thing desperate. Perhaps Ettie was the more 
thoroughly unhappy of the two. Her love for Clive, 
her staunch loyalty to his interests, made her feel 
sore against any one who caused him trouble. On 
the other hand, her natural kindliness caused her 
to love King, the only relative she had ever known, 
and his entire dependence on them for everything 
appealed powerfully to her sympathies, while her 
sense of justice fully acquitted him of all intentional 
wrong. But Clive was very dear to her, and for him 
she would have made any sacrifice. 

She often longed to take Madge into her 
confidence, but then, her promise prevented that; 
and, besides, she knew very well that Madge would 
only laugh at the whole matter, and dismiss it in 
her offhand way. What did it signify who owned 
Elmdale, so long as they all lived happily there, 
and had everything they wanted ? would be her way 
of looking at it; and Ettie felt that Madge was 
quite right. 

Though she never permitted remote possibilities 
or unpleasant probabilities to trouble her, Madge 
possessed a good deal of idle curiosity, and when 
she left the summer-house she called Boss, and 
resolved to find Clive. There were not many hiding- 
places about Elmdale, and she could not under¬ 
stand any one going off quite alone when there was 
pleasant compa.ny to be had. First she ran down 
the avenue, and looked up and down the white 
road, and concluded Clive had not gone to the 
village. Then she surveyed the vicarage garden 
as well as she could, and saw he was not there. 

“ Find him. Boss ! ” she cried ; and off Boss 
started in the direction of the elm copse on the 
other side of the lawn, and Madge after him. 

The copse was shut off by a fence with a gate, 
and surrounded by a thick border of evergreens 
and a trimmed holly-hedge. As she drew near 
Madge heard the sound of voices, and Boss paused 
and looked up at her, as much as to say : ‘‘ There he 
is ! ” Madge stof^ped too, and she heard some one 


say, ‘‘ It’s outrageous I I would not stand it, Clive, 
if I were you.” 

^‘That’s Harry Bertram, I know ; and he’s putting 
some absurd idea into Clive’s head,” she said to 
herself, and in another moment she was standing 
beside the two boys, who started and hung their 
heads, just like a pair of guilty conspirators. 

“ What’s outrageous, Harry Bertram ? and what 
wouldn’t you stand if you were my brother ?” Madge 
asked, clasping her hands behind her back, and 
looking very indignant. 

“ Your interference. Miss Meddlesome,” Harry 
replied defiantly. “ It’s no business of yours what 
Clive and I are talking about. I should just like to 
see my sister following me about, that’s all! ” 

“You’re a rude, impertinent boy, and you’ve no 
business in our copse,” Madge cried wrathfully, with 
flashing eyes ; “ and I’ll tell Mr. Sargent, Clive, 
every word I’ve heard. You know you were for¬ 
bidden to talk to Harry Bertram.” 

“ I think you ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
come spying and listening,” Clive replied scornfully ; 
“ and you can be a tell-tale if you like. Good after¬ 
noon, Harry. I’ll think over what you’ve said.” 

“ I didn’t spy, and I didn’t mean to listen, and 
I’m sorry I said I’d tell ; it’s very mean to be a 
tattler,” Madge cried, tears gathering in her eyes. 
“ I won’t tell Mr. Sargent, Clive ; ” but he took no 
notice of her, and walked away in silence. Then 
she turned to Harry, and ordered him to get away 
from their copse directly. “You know you’re a bad 
boy, and you try to make my brother bad too, and 
we don’t want him to have anything to say to you.” 

“You’ll be sorry for this some day. Miss Im¬ 
pudence,” Harry muttered as he turned away ; and 
then Madge went home, feeling as if she had done 
something very mean. She was sorry to have seen 
her brother and Harry in such close conversation, 
and the words she had overheard puzzled her a good 
deal; but she resolved not to tell. If once Madge 
made up her mind a thing was mean, nothing could 
induce her to do it; but she resolved to order 
Harry Bertram out of Elmdale every time she saw 
him there. 


.—KING FINDS OUT HOW MUCH 
THEY LOVE HIM. 

ERY nearly a fortnight passed after 
her discovery of Clive and Harry 
Bertram in the copse, and Madge 
had not time to so much as think 
about it, for that very evening 
King was taken suddenly ill with 
a violent attack of croup, and for a whole day and 
night it was feared he might never recover from it. 


CHAPTER XIII, 
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Doctor Gordon had telegraphed for a famous’.London 
physician, and they had both remained a long time in 
his room. When they went downstairs they looked 
very grave and serious ; and j\Ir. Sargent having 
telegraphed for Sir George, he arrived in the middle 
of the night, and, as soon as he came, went straight 
to King’s room. Jael was there day and night, 
and Mr. Sargent helped her with the nursing. 

It was only 
when he was 
ill that they ful¬ 
ly realised how 
much they all 
loved him, and 
felt how dull and 
lonely Elmdale 
would be with¬ 
out him. Madge 
hovered like a 
discontented 
spirit about the 
landing, and sat 
for hours on the 
stairs, waiting to 
pounce on every 
one who went 
in or out of the 
sick room for in¬ 
telligence ; and 
poor Ettie had 
headaches, and 
her eyes were 
red and weary 
from crying. It 
seemed as if all 
her imkindness 
and coldness 
rose up before 
her, and she 
longed with all 
her heart to ask 
King’s forgive¬ 
ness, and tell 
him that she 

really loved him, in spite of her apparent neglect. 
Clive was utterly wretched : all his hard thoughts 
and words, his suspicions and doubts, seemed very 
dreadful, and had he been left to himself just then 
he would probably have confessed all, and been 
much happier than he had been for many months. 
But in those long days of doubt and anxiety, when 
every voice was hushed and every step cautiously 
taken, he found the silence of the house intolerable, 
and sought the society of Harry Bertram, who 
laughed at his scruples, and filled his mind with 
bitter thoughts and accusations against his cousin- 


At the end of four days all danger w-a.s con¬ 
sidered by the doctor to be at an end, and it 
seemed as if a great dark shadow had been sud¬ 
denly lifted from the house. But it was a week 
before they were allowed to see King, though Jael 
found it very hard to resist poor Madge’s woe¬ 
begone, pleading face. When they entered the 
darkened chamber they were all shocked at the 

wonderful alter¬ 
ation in his ap¬ 
pearance. He 
was dreadfully 
thin and pale, 
with dark circles 
under his eyes, 
his voice sound¬ 
ed very faint 
and feeble ; and 
^ladge burst 
into tears as 
she looked at 
him. Even Clive 
wastouched,arid 
was kinder and 
more cordial 
than he had ever 
been previously; 
and Ettie strok¬ 
ed the invalid’s 
hair, and ar¬ 
ranged his pil¬ 
low gently with 
a loving smile. 

“ It’s worth 
while being ill 
to find you all 
so kind,” King 
said, his eyes 
full of tears, 
though he was 
smiling grate¬ 
fully. “ I never 
knew how much 
you all loved 
me till now ; ” and he clung to Clive's hand, and 
as he did so looked at him most affectionately. 

Clive turned crimson and drew away his hand ; 
it was only a few hours since he had been saying 
the most unkind things of his cousin, and listening 
to Harry Bertram’s suggestions as to the best way 
of getting him out of Elmdale, and he felt very 
mean and miserable, and ill at ease. Fortunately, 
his back was to the window, and King could not 
see the expression on his face ; but Ettie did, and 
felt very .sorry, for she knew what Clive was 
suftering. It was a positive relief when Jael de- 
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dared they had remained long enough for a first 
visit. Hut Madge resolutely declared she would 
not go for hours and hours; and as Boss, who had 
also paid his visit of condolence, endorsed Madge’s 
sentiments by a loud howl, Jael gave in. 

She knew when Boss made up his mind on any 
subject that he was extremely obstinate, so she 
gave them both permission to remain a little 
longer, on condition that they were perfectly quiet. 
Madge shut her mouth resolutely, curled herself up 
on the bedside, and got hold of King’s hand ; 
Boss sat on the 
lloor, looking up 
gravely at her, 
and at the end 
of an hour Jael 
was forced to 
admit that no 
two visitors 
could be more 
careful or con¬ 
siderate. 

It was the 
latter end of 
October when 
Kingsford was 
taken ill, and 
Christmas had 
almost come 
round before he 
was quite well 
and strong, and 
able to go back 
to lessons. As 
soon as he could 
go downstairs 
Clive became 
just as cold and 
reserved as ever, 
and Ettie, of 
course, followed his example ; but King did not fret 
nearly so much about it now. He had got a 
glimpse into their hearts during his illness, and 
saw what their real feelings towards him were ; if 
Clive and Ettie had not such a kind, cordial manner 
as Madge, it was not their fault, perhaps, and it 
would not be just to blame them. Besides, ]Mrs. 
Palmer was kinder and more affectionate than 
ever; Mr. Sargent was always devising little 
pleasures to amuse him; and Uncle George came 
down to Elmdale nearly every Saturday, and 
remained till Monday, and that made the time 
pass pleasantly. 

It was King’s first English winter—indeed, his 
first real winter anywhere — and he had to be very 
careful, and remain a great deal indoors, especially 


as the weather was very damp ; but he had his 
drawing materials, and a beautiful box of paints, 
numbers of story-books, and permission to play on 
the drawing-room piano as much as ever he liked. 
One day a beautiful harmonium arrived at Elm¬ 
dale, and that was the next best thing to an organ. 
Uncle George always brought him something 
pretty from London, and Madge was always ready 
for a game at chess, so that he had no time to feel 
dull or lonely, and often declared that they were 
all too kind to him. But the grotto was neglected 

and the decora¬ 
tion of the sum¬ 
mer-house dis¬ 
continued— in¬ 
deed, they were 
quite forgotten, 
till one bright 
frosty morning 
Madge happen¬ 
ed to want 
something done 
to her garden, 
and in passing, 
she glanced in 
at the grotto. 
With an ex¬ 
clamation of ut¬ 
ter dismay she 
rushed back to 
the house, and 
burst into the 
study. “ Oh, 
King!”she cried, 
“our own pret¬ 
ty grotto is all 
spoiled, and our 
shells broken, 
and the best 
all taken away. 
Isn’t it shocking? Who could have been so 
unkind as to have done such a thing ?” 

“It must have been an accident, Madge; no 
one would spoil our grotto wilfully,” King replied. 

Clive, who was busy over his lessons, never 
looked up, and Madge noticed that he grew 
suddenly red. “ Perhaps he knows who did it, and 
doesn’t like to tell.” she said to herself, remem¬ 
bering his contempt for talebearers. “ Well, I’ll 
just set Boss to watch, and if he finds any stranger 
there he will let me know.” 

But the damage was all done, and though Boss 
faithfully kept guard for hours over the ruined 
grotto, he did not capture the mischievous in¬ 
truder. 

Trifling as the circumstance was, it caused both 
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Mrs. Palmer and Mr. Sargent a good deal of 
wonder and uneasiness. Such a thing had never 
^ occurred at Elmdale before, and it was impossible 
to find any reason for the mischievous destruction 
of the grotto, for after a visit to the spot it was 
impossible to think it an accident. Some one 
had deliberately danced on the shells and smashed 
them all to pieces, but no one could form even an 
idea who the guilty person was, except poor Ettie, 
who made herself utterly miserable by suspecting 
Clive. A few months before such a thought could 
not have entered her head, and she despised 
herself because it was there. It seemed as if there 
never would be an end to all the misery Clive’s 
folly would produce, and the worst of it was, he 
was growing more jealous, unreasonable, and 
exacting every day. In Uncle George’s kindness 
and attention he found a new cause of complaint, 
and often reminded King that Sir George was not 
really his uncle at all, though he was so good to 
him, and made him so many presents. He did 
not know that most of the presents were bought 
with King’s own money which his father sent him, 
and did not understand that it was chiefly because 
he was a stranger, far away from his own home 
and father, and entrusted to their care, that his 
mother and Uncle George took so much trouble, 
and were so anxious on King's account. Both felt 
that if anything happened to him while with them 
it would be a terrible trial, and the boy’s recovery 
was a matter for the most heartfelt gratitude. 
Clive, only thinking of himself, and ridiculously 
magnifying the position and importance of the 
heir of Elmdale, fancied King was made a fuss 
of because he would occupy that position some 
day, while he was slighted and neglected because 
he was no longer anybody in particular. 

The fact was, Clive was much better and stronger 
than he had been, and no longer in need of the 
same amount of petting and nursing; he had 
always been grumbling at being tenderly treated 
and fussed over, and now, when left more to his 
own devices, he complained of being slighted 
and neglected, so utterly had he allowed his un¬ 
reasonable suspicion and jealousy to get the better 
of his common sensej; and in spite of the fact that 
every day and hour brought their punishment, both 
to himself and others, he would not shake himself 
free of his unworthy thoughts. 

A little before Christmas there came a long 
letter from India, saying that Uncle Plumphrey’s 
affairs were progressing favourably, and that he 
had great hope of getting them finally arranged, 
and being able to return to England sooner than 
he at first anticipated. 

Mrs. Palmer looked a little thoughtful after 


reading the letter, but the moment she glanced 
at King her whole face altered, and she smiled 
brightly : he looked so perfectly radiant • that she 
couldn’t help rejoicing with him. None of them 
quite understood how ardently he longed for his 
father’s arrival. He was happy and contented with 
them, and‘never seemed to fret or mope, for lie 
was naturally of a happy, contented disposition ; 
but no one could ever make up to him for the 
absence of his father—no one ever take his place 
in his heart or thoughts ; besides. King felt quite 
certain that once his father came, things would be 
pleasanter at Elmdale, and Clive and Ettie be 
much nicer and kinder. Indeed, he believed im¬ 
plicitly in his father’s power to set every wrong 
right, and solve every mystery ; and he waited 
impatiently for his coming, little dreaming, how¬ 
ever, with what very different thoughts Clive and 
Ettie looked forward to meeting their Uncle 
Humphrey. 


CHAPTER XIV.—HARRY BERTRAM HAS HIS 
REVENGE. 

ARRY BERTRAM was more 
cautious about venturing into the 
Elmdale grounds after being dis¬ 
covered by Madge, and ordered 
out of the copse, but he quite 
made up his mind to have some 
revenge for the indignity he had received at her 
hands. He was one of those boys not content with 
being idle and mischievous himself, but always 
wanting to make others idle and mischievous too. 
He was thoroughly reckless as to the consequence 
of whatever he took it into his head to do, and had 
more than once endangered his own life and that 
of his companions by his mad escapades. It was 
chiefly because he had no sense of danger himself, 
and laughed at prudence in others, that Mrs. 
Palmer strictly forbade Clive to have anything 
whatever to say to him ; and had she known how 
many other disagreeable qualities Harry possessed, 
she would have been still more emphatic in her 
orders to Matt to keep him off the Elmdale 
grounds. 

Harry’s father was a retired tradesman, who 
rented a pretty house and small farm at the 
entrance of the village. 

Born and brought up in London, Harry was 
used to plenty of excitement and amusement, and 
he found village life very dull and uninteresting, 
and the village boys stupid and slow. He liked 
to tease them, and show off his own skill and 
cleverness, and always laughed at their ignorance 
and awkwardness. He knew nothing about the 
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country, and found no pleasure in the fields or 
woods, except in chasing harmless, helpless 
animals, ,or seeking birds’ nests that he might rob 
them. No one had ever taught him how unutter¬ 
ably cruel it is to disturb the pretty nests made 
with such patience and care, or explained to him 
the anguish of the parent birds at finding their 
eggs taken away. He saw no beauty in the 
delicate blue-bells and primroses that nestled under 
the trees, and trod them down ruthlessly; he 
switched off the hawthorn blossoms with his cane, 
never stepped off the path to avoid crushing a poor 
little insect: in short, he was deaf to the voice and 
blind to the beauty of Nature ; and it was a great 
misfortune—for all who cultivate a real love of 
Nature, and take an interest in watching the 
wonderful ways of the plants and flowers, as well as 
of the birds and insects, need never be lonely, and 
will surely never be cruel, for they cannot and will 
not hurt the things they love. 

When he first came to the village, Harry used to 
be invited up to Elmdale occasionally to play with 
Clive ; but he teased the dogs and pets, tormented 
poor Bustle beyond endurance, and in an hour 
ruined the work of weeks in Matt’s kitchen-garden, 
so he was not asked again ; then he tempted Clive 
out in a boat, but both lads had a very narrow 
escape from drowning, and it was then Mrs. Palmer 
decided that he was a most unfit companion for 
Clive. 

Still Harry had no intention of giving up his 
friend just because Mrs. Palmer said he must. He 
managed to meet Clive, and always stopped to 
speak to him, and after a time gained a considerable 
influence over him, as strong self-willed boys often 
do over those of a weaker temperament. Clive had 
a wonderJful admiration for Harry’s skill and 
courage ; he thought it perfectly splendid to be able 
to climb trees, to reach birds’ nests, and pelt stones 
at cats and dogs with i/nerring accuracy. Once he 
saw Harry with his 'father’s gun, and then his 
admiration knew no bounds. 

It was all those oiialities that attracted Clive, and 
caused him to disobey his mother, and it was his 
belief in Harry’s-^visdom that prompted him to 
confide some of his thoughts about Kingsford to 
him. 

Harry declared it was perfectly disgraceful for 
the Indian boy to be at Elmdale at all, and 
suggested various ways of getting rid of him, none 
of which Clive was naughty enough or clever 
enough to carry into practice ; but it was a great 
comfort to talk over what might be done, and 
certainly Harry was ingenious in devising methods 
of tormenting people. But then, he had nothing else 
to occupy him. He had some lessons every morn¬ 


ing for two hours ; after that his time was his own, 
to ramble about seeking amusement, which almost 
invariably took the form of mischief ; and a very few 
days after his passage of arms with Madge he 
thought of a way of punishing her. Pie had heard 
from Clive of the grotto, and it is needless to say 
that it was he who destroyed it ; but that was not 
nearly punishment enough: he would have done that 
any way, just for the mere pleasure of doing 
mischief; he had also heard of the little dog 
Madge and King had rescued, and how extremely 
attached Madge was to Bozes. So one morning 
he tempted it into the copse, then seized it, and 
carried it home, tying the poor little fellow up in an 
outhouse, and afterwards laughing as he thought 
of Madge’s grief and perplexity when she missed 
her pet. 

Before Bozes had been gone two hours, she 
missed him, and after a long, but unavailing, search, 
she sat down and cried bitterly. 

Phtie and King sympathised with her deeply, 
but Clive seemed inclined to laugh : he had never 
cared about Bozes, and was almost glad to be rid 
of him. 

“ You great silly girl to cry over a poor, miserable, 
little creature that you only picked out of a pond,” 
Clive said, in his patronising way. “ Of course the 
boys who tried to drown him didn’t think him worth 
keeping; I dare say he just rambled off to the 
village, and some other boys have picked him up, 
and put him in the pond again.” 

Madge’s tears fell faster for a few moments as 
she pictured poor little Bozes tortured by cruel 
boys, with no one to rescue him. 

Then she looked up, and her eyes flashed and 
sparkled. 

“ If Bozes is drowned it must be Harry Bertram’s 
fault; there’s no one else in all Elmdale would do 
such a thing,” she cried wrathfully. ‘‘ I dare say 
you know all about it, Clive; and as Harry Bertram 
is your friend, perhaps you will ask him to give me 
back my doggie.” 

‘‘ Harry Bertram Clive’s friend ! you must be 
dreaming, Madge,” Mrs. Palmer said, entering the 
room. “ Clive knows that we do not wish him to 
have anything to say to Harry ; besides, though he 
is a very naughty boy, he would not touch your pets: 
he never has, you know. I’m afraid, my dear, that 
Bozes was a vagrant in grain, and having got 
tired of us, just rambled away to find newer friends. 
Perhaps if he does not fare very well he may return 
to us.” 

Madge shook her head. 

“ Bozes wouldn’t be so mean, mother ; he loved 
us too well, and was quite happy. Pm certain. 
Besides, our grotto has been all spoiled, and our 
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shells broken and stolen. Some very wicked 
person must have done that.’^ 

Mrs. Palmer looked troubled and perplexed. 
It was quite true some strange element of discord 
seemed to have got into Elmdale lately; the chil¬ 
dren were all much altered; even Madge appeared 
to be growing suspicious, while Ettie was subdued 
and reserved, and Clive moody and morose. He 
had coloured up furiously when Madge alluded to 
his friendship for Harry Bertram, but he had neither 
admitted nor denied it, though he could feel that 
Madge was regarding him with utter amazement. 
He expected every moment that she would tell of 
his interview with Harry in the copse; but she did 
not, for it would only have troubled her mother, 
very much. 

But the first time she found Clive alone she told 
him plainly, that the very next time she saw him 


speaking to Harry she would certainly tell Mr. 
Sargent; and Clive declared indignantly that it 
would be just like her to turn tell-tale. As for 
King, he would have been very unhappy in the dis¬ 
cordant atmosphere of the schoolroom but for the 
constant reflection that his father would soon come 
to England, and then everything would be all right 
again. 

Meantime, poor little Bozes was shut up in 
an outhouse, very cold, hungry, and miserable, till 
one day a boy from a neighbouring village hap¬ 
pening to come along, the doggie was sold for a 
catapult and a horse-hair snare for catching birds, 
and a pair of pigeons, and for a time at least Bozes 
said farewell to Elmdale. 

Madge and King mourned for him in vain, while 
Ettie grieved because they were troubled, though 
she dared not show it, for fear of offending Clive. 


{To be continued.) 


LEADERS OF THE INSECT KINGDOM. 


THE QUEEN BEE AND HER SUBJECTS. 



MALI; HEE. 


L et me buzz my story 
to you. I am the 
Queen Bee ; my king¬ 
dom is my house and home ; 
there it is—the yellow straw 
hive on the wooden stand, 
between the flower-bed and 
the sunny wall. My earliest 
recollection is being a tiny 
worm or larva, coiled like a ring in a cell of wax 
in another hive. Big bees were acting as nurses, 
feeding me with bee-bread. Perhaps you wonder 
what bee-bread is. You know the yellow dust 
that is in flowers : that is pollen. Well, bee-broad 
is pollen mixed with honey. Baby bees always 
get it ; and I got so fat upon it in a few days that 
I curled up and could not eat another single 
crumb. 

When this happened, do you know what my 
nurses did? They shut me into my little cell— 
sealed me up by making a wax door across it—and 
there they left me. 

Now I began to make myself comfortable by 
spinning a thin silken web round and round myself 
till I was covered like a little bundle. This was 
the cocoon state. But when I felt that I had 


legs and wings, I struggled out of the silk blanket; 
and there I was, a light grey young bee, still shut 
up in the waxen cell. I began to buzz at once, 
for I was a beautiful young Queen, and 1 wanted 


my liberty. The bees scraped away a little of the 
wax, and gave me a taste of honey now and again 
when I put my tongue through the hole in the 
nursery door—perhaps it would be more exact if I 
said I put my lower lip through, for it is the 
lower lip which we can push out and thrust down 
into the flowers. But out of my nursery the 
bees would not let me. They were protecting me 
from the old Queen Bee of the hive. She knew 
that there were young Queen Bees coming out of 
eggs, and still in their wax cells, and she wanted 
to break into our nursery cells and kill us ; for you 
must know that there is but one Queen Bee in every 
hive, and when two Queens are together one must 
go out, or they are so jealous they fight till one is 
killed, while the subjects lock on and join the 
conqueror. But now the old Queen was making even 
more noise than I could make, lyid one crowd of 
bees were hanging about her to keep her back, 
while another crowd guarded my cell. 

At last, on a sunny day, I got out, and found 
that the old Queen was gone away with about 
twenty thousand of her subjects to found a new 
kingdom in some other hive that our owner would 
give them. 

I had only been out a day, and was being nicely 
brushed by two nurse bees on the ledge outside the 
hive door, when one of them told me dreadful news, 
through her feelers, or antennae, for it i.^ by touches 
of the antennae that we bees speak to c;a.ch other. 
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Another young Queen Bee has come out 
of a cell,” she said, ‘‘ and you two cannot reign 
together. Will you fight, or shall we swarm?” 

1 did not know Vvdiat “ swarming ” was, 
but it seemed too cruel to kill the other.young 
Queen, who had not even been brushed and 
made tidy yet. So 1 said, Oh ! do let us 
swarm — whatever that is ! ” 

All at once thousands of bees, and myself in 
the middle of them, were 
hanging in one great dark 
living bunch from the front 
ledge before 
the hive. We 
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all clung to each other with little hooks that are 
on our feet, and the hanging swarm almost touched 
the ground. Then we rose and scattered in the 
air ; but people in the garden set up such an insane 
noise, ringing bells and banging tea-trays, that, terri¬ 
fied, we swarmed again, hanging from the branch of 
a tree. Our keeper came running out of the house. 
He had thick gloves on, and he was so much 
afraid of our stings that his broad hat was covered 
with gauze, which was drawn over his head and 
shoulders. He struck the branch a hard rap with 
a stick; it shook and startled us, and we fell down 
all of a heap, into something—something smeared 
with honey, so we were not in a hurry out again. 
Then we felt the whole thing turned topsy-turvy, 
with us still inside ; and all at once we discovered 
what it was. We were in a new hive, 
i The first thing we did to our new home was to 
smear every rough place and every chink with 
propolis. Propolis is a kind of gum which my 
working bees get from the buds of trees ; it dries 
hard almost at once ; so I prepared my new house 
with it, and as we found a slug on the flbor, we 
killed him and covered him up with the paste; and 
when we saw an impudent snail looking in at the 
door, my workers ran out and just stuck him to the 
board^with propolis, and the gardener found him 
glued there. Then the bees hung in a living 
curtain from the top of the hive, and made wax, 
rolling it in their mouths, and smearing it at the 
top of our ceiling, where the first comb was begun. 
The combs were gradually made by thousands of 
my subjects ; the beautiful little waxen cells, each 
with six sides, and all in perfect order, covered both 
sides of every comb; and the combs, as the year ad¬ 
vanced, filled the hive, hanging upright from top to 
bottom, with only space for us to pass between 
them. All this time thousands of other bees were 
out, bringing home honey from the flowers and 
pollen to make bee-bread. The working bees, you 
must know, have wax-pockets in their bodies, and 
a honey-bag for the sweet juice of flowers, and the 
dust of the flowers adheres to their hairy legs, and 
after being rubbed off and kneaded like dough, 
it is taken home in lumps on the joints of their 
hinder legs, which joints are so broad as to be 
called pollen baskets. Besides their pair of eyes^ 
they have three at the top of the head, to see up¬ 
ward out of flower-cups. 

Thousands of little workers were busy all day in 
the hive, while others were out. They had to feed 
all the young ones with pollen, or pollen mixed 
with honey ; they had to make the wax combs, and 
to lay up in the cells stores of bee-bread for our 
babies, and of honey for the big bees. As fast as 
the honey cells were full, wax doors were sealed 


across them, and we never touched these sealed-up 
stores, as they were meant for our winter food. 
But the bees who went out brought home other 
honey for us to eat, and fed those in the hive from 
their mouths. 

And what was I myself doing all this time } I, 
the Queen Bee, was not working ; I had nothing 
to do but to put my little bluish-white eggs in the 
hatching cells, and about twelve of my bees 
followed me everywhere all day through the hive, 
like maids of honour. I first laid eggs in the cells 
where there were to be working bees ; then I laid 
eggs in the cells that would be the drone nursery ; 
and lastly, in a few cells much larger than the rest, 
I placed the eggs from which Queens of other hives 
would come. The working bees took care of the 
young ones with great tenderness, feeding them 
continually while they were little worms or larvae. 

And now what about the drones } Qf my forty 
thousand bees in the hive about one thousand were 
drones ; they did no work at home, and gathered 
no honey abroad, and in the hottest part of the 
summer the working bees fell upon them and 
killed them all one fine day. This reminds me that 
I thought all of us were going to be killed, when 
a dreadful man, with gauze about his head, came 
to our door with a pair of bellows, and blew smoke 
in at us—the smoke of a nasty puff-ball out of the 
field. We all fell down, making a noise like a 
shower of hail, and feeling suffocated. But we soon 
were as lively as ever ; he was gone then—and our 
honeycombs with him. We were in a new empty 
hive. He must have set it, top downwards, under 
our old one, and wrapped a cloth round to keep in 
the smothering smoke ; and I know he sprinkled 
us with sweetened ale out of a big bottle to revive 
us. But though our store was taken we were fed 
in the winter on honey and nice sugar and water. 
My subjects can only live for a few months, but I 
hope to live one or two years more, and be quite 
an old bee, as I have nothing in the world to do 
but to lay the eggs of the hive. This is my second 
summer, and my second hive ; but again we shall 
have to swarm some bright day, foi" I hear a young 
Queen buzzing, and some of us may as well go, for 
my present sixty thousand are too many in one 
house. Don^t you think so ? And now, perhaps, 
in return, you can tell me where our honey goes 
to ; that always puzzles me, but I suspect that you 
know, for I heard one of the children singing in 
the garden about the king being in his counting- 
house counting out his money, and somebody in 
the parlour eating bread and honey ! 

Qur honey, indeed! We, the busy bees, who 
make it, are always missing it out of otcr larders, 
•honeycombs and all, as I know only too well. 
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LITTLE BLUEBELL; OR, THE WHITE DOVE OF LILYVALE. 

A Fairy Sto>y, By Hartley Richards, Author of '^Prhice Pimpernel; or, Kitty''s Adve/itures in Fairyla7id 

and the Regions Adjounng:' 


CHAPTER I—LITTLE BLUEBELL'S CHICKEN. 

T was all through 
the little Chicken 
that the White 
Dove came. In fact, 
the King of the Black 
Pines was caught in 
his own trap that time? 
because, don’t you see, 
if he had not sent the 
Hawk. Little Bluebell’s 
chicken would never 
have got to Fairyland, 
and then the Queen of 
the Fairies would never 
hav^e heard of Blue¬ 
bell’s village, and of 
the- plight they ,were 
in ; and the n — but 
there ! of course, you 
do not even know who 
Bluebell was, or the Chicken, or the White Dove, 
or the Hawk, or anything about it, so I shall 
have to begin at the beginning, after all. 

Once upon a time, then, in those far-off days 
just bordering upon the Golden Age, when the fairies 
still came sometimes into this mortal world in their 
proper shapes, and not, as now, disguised as birds, 
or butterflies, or flowers, so that we do not know j 
them when we see them, there lived, in a sweet j 
little cottage, in a sweet little village, in a sweet 
little valley, the very sweetest and best little girl 
you ever heard of. She never pouted, or grumbled, 
or wasted her time, or disobeyed her parents, or 
used a naughty word, or did anything else what- , 
soever that she ought not to do. She was so ! 
industrious, that when she was not digging her 
little garden, or feeding the chickens, or doing her 
needlework, she was sure to be found in some old 
woman’s cottage, helping to brighten the furniture 
or wash the crockery. And she was so kind- 
hearted, that all the cats and dogs of the place 
followed her about, and the babies danced and 
crowed, and stretched out their little arms as soon 
as ever she came in sight. 

There are a great many good little girls now; 
but there are none quite so good as Bella. 

Bella, you must understand, was merely the real 
name of this very good little girl: she was always 
known as Bluebell, partly because she had blue 
eyes, and partly because she wore a little blue I 


cloak, which her father had woven from home-spun 
wool, and dyed with his own hands. 

Now the village in which Little Bluebell lived 
had once been a very happy place. Everybody 
worked, and nobody wanted. The gardens, which 
the villagers tilled, gave them roots and herbs, and 
their orchards gave them pleasant fruits ; their 
kine gave them cheese and butter, and the sparkling 
stream gave them all the drink they needed ; and 
what more, I should like to know, could wise 
people possibly want 1 But as time went on 
troubles came. Their flocks and herds were scat¬ 
tered by wolves, and their homes attacked by 
robbers, for the Golden Age was passing fast away, 
lingering only here and there in the most sequestered 
vales, while evil beasts and evil men began to 
haunt the dark places of the earth, and make raids 
upon the happier and brighter spots. At length, 
when Little Bluebell first saw the light, things had 
come to such a pass, that the lives of the poor folk 
of Lilyvale were quite a burden to them. 

Well, there was a hencoop in Little Bluebell’s 
garden, and an old hen, with a orood of downy 
chicks. Little Bluebell at that time was but a very 
little girl; but she loved her chickens dearly. She 
fed them with her own hand every day, and always 
went to kiss them, and say ‘‘ Good night ” before 
she went to bed. The old hen herself, with all her 
anxiety and clucking, could scarcely have loved 
the little creatures more than Bluebell loved them. 

There was one little chicken in particular, yellow 
and black, to which Bluebell was very much at¬ 
tached ; and whenever Bluebell came in sight, this 
little chicken began to whistle with all his might, 
and scuttle about all over the coop. Weil, what 
should the King of the BlacK Pines do but send a 
hawk to spy upon the village, and what should the 
hawk do but swoop upon this very identical chick, 
and carry him off in his cruel talons. Oh, a 
shocking thing it was, and a terrible clatter the old 
hen made ! Had Little Bluebell seen it all, her 
heart would certainly have broken; but, fortunately, 
she was not in the garden at the time, and not 
until the next morning did she miss her darling 
chicken. Of course, she was very much grieved; 
nor could she guess what had become of him. 
The wolves and the robbers, she knew, were very 
wicked ; but she did not believe that even they 
could be wicked enough to kill such a dear little 
chicken as that. So she pondered and pondered, 
and came to the conclusion that her chick would 
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certainly manage to grow up somehow, and that 
when he was grown up he would come back to her. 
And in this conclusion Little Bluebell was not so 
far wrong as you may think, for it so happened 
that the hawk let the chicken drop quite by acci- , 
dent; and it fell into a pond, where the water- ; 
fairies saw it, and took it off to Fairyland. And 
that is how it was that Bluebell’s Chicken came to 
tell the Queen all about Lilyvale and the good 
people who lived there, and what cruel things were 
done by the robbers and the wolves. 

And as the Queen listened, her beautiful face 
grew dark and angry, and she called her court, 
and bade all her subjects who were loyal and loved 
her, do all they could to thwart the King of the 
Black Pines ; and she, for her part, promised to 
give a gift to the people of Lilyvale, which should 
bring them peace so long as they guarded and ■ 
cherished it, and bore in mind the giver. 

CHAPTER II.—THE COMING OF THE WHITE DOVE. 

OW when the Fairy Queen says that she will 
H I give any one a gift she gives it. So, much 
to their surprise, when the good people of 
Lilyvale got up one bright spring morning, 
they found a snow-white Dove perched upon the 
porch of Bluebell’s cottage, with a golden collar 
round his neck, engraved with strange letters, 
which nobody could read. They tried and tried, 
but nobody could make them out. And perhaps j 
that was not so very surprising after all, for not I 


a man or a woman in the 
village had ever learnt the 
alphabet. Dick Double¬ 
chin said he was jDretty 
sure that the writing 
meant, “ Make me into 
pigeon-pie, and give Dick 
Doublechin half;” but 
nobody believed him, and 
I do not see how he 
could possibly have 
known, for, besides that 
he had never learnt to 
read, it is certain that he 
was looking at the letters 
upside down. 

Well, the villagers 
having spent a good deal 
of admiration on the white 
dove, and spent a good 
deal of time to no purpose 
in trying to make out the 
writing, decided at last 
that the best way to set 
their minds at rest would be to take the bird, collar 
and all, to the Wise Man who lived in the hermit¬ 
age on the hill. Now the Wise Man was more 
than a hundred years old, and had learnt to read 
words of one syllable before he was fifty, so he 
ought to know what the wonderful letters meant. 
They took the Dove, therefore, to the Wise Man ; 
and he looked at the Dove, got down his alphabet, 
and his spelling-book, and this is what he made 
of it:—“ Dare shall rob or hurt to None true and 
kind [thrifty] be Still care with tend and well it 
Guard you to send I Peace of Bird.” 

1 have put the word “thrifty” in brackets, be¬ 
cause being a word of two syllables the Wise Man 
said he could not make it out. In fact, he declared, 
it was not a fair word ; he could have made out 
“ thrift,” or he could have made out “ ty,” but he 
did not see how anybody could expect him to make 
out “ thrifty.” 

Hereupon Little Bluebell’s mother, who was pre¬ 
sent, said she did not see that the other words made 
much sense, at which the Wise jMan was exceed¬ 
ingly angry, and declared that it was only her 
stupidity that failed to see what was so plain to 
every one else. 

Then everybody laughed at her, and said^of 
course the Wise Man must be right, and what did 
women know about it ? and Dick Doublechin 
added that the last three words, “ Peace of Bird,” 
evidently pointed to pigeon-pie, and he had told 
them so along but the’rest did not agree to that. 

So they all went home, except little Bluebell’s 
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father. He lingered behind deep in thought, for 
his wife’s opinion that the words on the collar did 
not make much sense stuck in his mind. He had 
so often found her right before that he fancied she 
must be right this time, though certainly it was a 
very bold thing to call in question the dictum of so 
wise a man as the hermit. Suddenly a bright 
thought seemed to strike him— 

“ Happen you’ve read it the wrong way about,” 
said he. 

“ Pooh ! ” answered the Wise Man. 

However, after a good deal of persuasion, and’ 
many protests that it would be lost labour, the; 
hermit consented to try how the words sounded 
when they were read the other way round the 
collar, and this is what he then made of them— 

“ Bird of Peace I send to you, 

Guard it well and tend with care ; 

Still be thrifty, kind, and true, 

None to hurt or rob shall dare.” 

That makes better sense, doesn’t it. Father?” 
said the good man, brightly. 

Put to his astonishment the Wise Man drove 
him from the cell, declaring that he was an 
ignorant boor, and that “ Dare shall rob or hurt to 
None true,” See., made better sense by far. And, 
what was more surprising still, all the people of 
Lilyvale agreed with the hermit, and said that 
their neighbour was a proud and ignorant man, 
who wanted to be wiser than his fellows. “Just as 
if the Wise Man didn’t know sense from nonsense!” 

However, PluebclPs father and mother kept the 
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fairy verse in their hearts, and they tended the 
white pigeon carefully, and taught Little Bluebell to 
feed it every day. And they made a dovecote for 
it just by the porch where it had first rested, and 
trained the sweet honeysuckle to the very top, so that 
when the summer came the sweet curling blossoms 
peeped in at the little doorways, and nodded to the 
gentle bird whenever the breeze blew, as much as 
to say, “ How do you do, sweet Bird of Peace ? we 
love Peace too, and will do all we can to make 
your dovecote pretty.” 

And so long: as the bird lived in that honey- 
suckled house no robbers or wolves came to the 
village of Lilyvale. __ 

CHAPTER in.—THE PLOT IN THE PINE-FOREST. 

F course the King of the Black Pines was 
in a fury when he heard that the White 
Dove had gone to Lilyvale, for he knew 
only too well that as long as the Dove 
stayed there neither wolves nor robbers had the 
slightest power against the village; nay, even 
his own confidential Kobolds dare not enter any 
village where the White Dove came, unless they 
first obtained the full and free consent of the 
villagers. 

When the dark king first heard the news, there¬ 
fore, he foamed with rage. With his might)' fist 
he gripped a tall pine-tree, and shook it to and fro 
as it it had been a reed. Fie seized a great rock, 
and hurled it at the news-bringer, but his anger 
blinded him, and the rock fell into a torrent, 
splashing the foam far above the highest 
tree-tops. 1 he breath of his anger swept 
through the forest like a winter blast ; while 
the ravens cowered in the branches, and 
the toads and lizards crawled beneath the 
nearest stones, and crouched there, waiting 
till the storm should pass. 

But all this did not mend matters a bit. 
d he White Dove still cooed in his honey- 
suckled home ; the little Bluebell still scat¬ 
tered peas and grain for his food ; and the 
villagers of Lilyvale, all unconscious of the 
dark powers in the Pine Forest, went cheer¬ 
fully to their labour in the morning, and 
snored peacefully on their beds at night. 

Then the King of the Black Pines called 
together all his Kobolds in solemn council. 

“Ho ! ho ! my fine Kobolds,’’ thundered 
the king; “ pretty cowards you are to be 
afraid of a white pigeon ! Not one of you, 

I venture to say, dares to set foot in Lily¬ 
vale,” and his lip curled with contempt. 

‘‘ If it please your Majesty,’’ answered one, 
after a silence of some minutes, “it is not 
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the pigeon of which we are afraid, but the 
fairies/' 

“Who told you to speakcried the captious 
king, giving him a cuff on the head which sent him 
sprawling. “ If you are not afraid of the pigeon, 
will you undertake to bring it here before the next 
full moon 

“ Give me gold,” answered the Kobold, picking 
himself up, “and I can do anything. A little gold 
ought to go a long way among a set of diggers and 
spinners.” 

“You foolish creature !" roared the king, shaking 
the imp rudely by the shoulders; “ these boors 
care nothing for money ; they have no soul above 
their corn and their 
cows.” 

“What will your 
Majesty give to the 
sprite who is success¬ 
ful.^” asked another. 

“ For shelter he 
shall have the second 
best cavern in the 
forest,” answered the 
king; “and for music 
my second best raven 
shall croak to him. 

And besides this he 
shall have half of all 
the tithes which the 
robbers bring from 
one full moon to the 
next.” 

“Then I will un¬ 
dertake the task,” 
said the Kobold. “ I 


cannot be bought with gold, and do not sufficiently 
understand their true interests to transfer their 
allegiance to yourself. But there is yet one plan 
which has not been suggested. We can work upon 
their compassion. Commit the task to me, and 
before the next day dawns you shall have the 
White Dove in your power. The village will then 
be open as before to the robbers’ raids, and your 
Majesty shall once again receive due tithes of the 
fat kine and the golden corn of Lilyvale.” 

That very evening about sundown a forlorn 
beggar, apparently bent double with the weight of 
years, was seen making his way'through the village 

of Lilyvale, towards 
the cottage where 
Little Bluebell lived. 



*‘HIS M.VJESTY HOISTED THE IMP ABOUT A DOZEN YARDS.” 


CHAPTER IV. — A 
TRAVELLER AR¬ 
RIVES IN LILY¬ 
VALE. 

B luebell sat 

upon her little 
stool darning a 
pair of her father’s 
stockings. Save for 
the black cat which 
lay curled up at her 
feet she was quite 
alone, for her father 
had not yet returned 
from work, and her 
mother was gone to 
take some of her 


will deceive the rustics with lies ; I will tell them 
that the fairies are plotting for their harm, and 
that you are the best of masters.” 

“ And am I not the best of masters ? ” bellowed 
the dark king, thrusting the Kobold against a tree 
with his heel. “ Did not I let you stick pins into 
the old robber who went blind, and hang his dog 
to a tree by its tail, and have all sorts of other 
treats? You ungrateful wretch !” 

So saying his Majesty hoisted the imp about a 
dozen yards with a heave of his gigantic foot, and 
landed him in a bed of stinging-nettles. 

After this there fell a great silence upon the 
assembly, till at length one Kobold, who had 
hitherto stood in the background, came forward in 
a cringing manner, and with a dreadful leer upon 
his face, addressed his Majesty to this effect :— 

“ Most powerful monarch, I have long known 
your great sagacity, but never fully appreciated it 
until this day. You are quite right—the boors 


famous herb tea to a neighbour who was very ill. 
And now there was a knock at the door. 

“ Come in ! ” cried Bluebell; and in walked a 
poor old beggar, bent double with the weight of 
years. 

“ Have pity on me,” whined the beggar ; *Hor 1 
have taken neither bit nor sup this day, and I have 
not a corner wherein to lay my weary bones.” 

“ Poor old man !” exclaimed Bluebell, in a com¬ 
passionate tone ; “how sorry I am for you ! Only 
wait till my father and mother return, and they will 
do what they can to help you ; of that I am quite 
sure. Meanwhile I may get you a draught of milk 
and a crust of bread, if you will please to rest your¬ 
self upon yonder settle.” 

So saying Little Bluebell tripped away, and soon 
returned with a loaf of home-made bread and a 
jug of milk. 

Now, while the old man took the proffered food 
Bluebell noticed something very strange in the 
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behaviour of the cat. She arched her back, and 
raised her fur, and stared at the old beggar with 
great round eyes, as though she were afraid or 
angry. 

Then she came and patted Bluebell with her 
paw, as though to call her attention to something. 

At first Bluebell thought that pussy was envious 
of the old man’s draught of milk, so she brought a 
saucerful and put it down, saying, “There, pussy, 
you shall have some too but Pussy would not 
touch it. 

The cat grew more and more uneasy, and, strange 
to say, the beggar seemed equally to 
dislike the cat, so Bluebell was 
forced at last to put her outside 
the door, and there she 
stayed mewing and 
scratching while the 
old man took his 
supper. 

“ Have you 
walked far to¬ 
day ? ” asked 
Bluebell, when 
he laid aside 
the empty ves¬ 
sel. 

“ Ay, Little 
Bluebell, that 


I have 

in- 

deed,” 

an- 

swered the old 
man wearily. 

“ How 

do 

you know 

my 

name ?” 

in- 


quired Little 
Bluebell, smil¬ 
ing at him. 


‘THE OLD MAN TOOK THE PROFEERED FOOD” (/. 2o6). 


“ Dick Doublechin told it me,” answered the 
other, “ when I asked who lived in the cottage by 
the dovecote.” 

“And did Dick do nothing whatever to re¬ 
lieve your wants asked Little Bluebell, reproach¬ 
fully. 

“ Nothing at all. I do not think he would even 
have let me enter the village if I had not promised 
to show him the way to the Land of Plenty, where 
beef and onions walk about ready cooked.” 

“Oh, Dick ! Dick ! what a glutton he is !” ex¬ 
claimed Little Bluebell, laughing merrily. 

Now all this time the beggar had kept his eyes upon 
the ground. Even when he answered Bluebell he 
never looked her in the face. “But that,” thought 
Bluebell, “ is because he is so much bent with age.” 

{To be co?iti?nied.) 


“ And where is the Land of Plenty ? ” she pre¬ 
sently added, aloud. 

“ It is beyond the Black Pines,” answered the 
beggar. 

“ Are you going thither ? ” asked Bluebell. 

“ Yes, if I do not die upon the road. Will you 
go too ?” 

“ Oh, no!” answered Bluebell, “we have all that 
we want here, and we could not possibly leave the 
sweet little cottage, and the dear cows, and the 
darling chickens, and the nice old cat, and, above 
all, the lovely white pigeon—oh, no! we could 
j not possibly go!” 

“ But you could take the cat, and 
the chickens, and the white 
pigeon with you !” exclaim¬ 
ed the beggar, eagerly ; 
and as he spoke he 
involuntarily raised 
his eyes. 

Little Bluebell 
shrank back 
with horror, 
for those eyes 
shone with a 
weird malig¬ 
nant light 

which drove 
the little giiTs 
compassion 
into the far¬ 
thest corner of 
her heart, and 
called forth 
instead a feel¬ 
ing of terror 
and of repug¬ 
nance. She 

rose from her 

seat, trembling and not knowing what to do ; but 
fortunately at that very moment her father returned. 

The Kobold (for the reader will have guessed 
that it was he) did not make the same mistake again. 
He kept his eyes fixed upon the ground while the 
goodman talked to him; and when the goodwife came 
she agreed that, as he was such a well-mannered 
beggar, they might make a bed for him in the attic. 

The Kobold, of course, was profuse in his thanks 
for the offered hospitality, but begged that he 
might be permitted to sleep on the long window- 
seat near the kitchen door. He declared that it 
was quite good enough for the like of him, and he 
should sleep better there than in the roof. 

So they let him have his way, and also gave 
him some warm rugs to cover his aged limbs. 
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CAPTURED BY GIPSIES; 

A STORY OF THE BLACK FOREST. 

By the Author of Up the Ladder \ or, Poverty and Richest 



^O, no, darling ; not alone. 

' It is impossible.” 

“But 1 will be back 
presently, I promise.” 

The loving mother 
shook her head firmly, 
but yet sweetly. “Wait 
only half an hour longer. 
Marie will then take you 
safely past the corner of 
the Black Forest.” 

“ The dear old forest, 
which I always love so much ”— and Gretchen 
clapped her hands together in happy, childish joy. 

“ Yes, yes, Gretchen — that’s all very well,bi-it -’’ 

“ The dear old forest, too, of which I am never 
one bit afraid — where the squirrels even seem to 
know me, and the daylight only seems to peep 
every now and then.” 

Yes, Gretchen loved the forest dearly. Was it to 
be wondered at } 

She knew well enough that gipsies, and many 
other such people, roamed in it right and left — or at 
least this she had often been told so by Marie — 
but she had not any fear for herself. 

Yes ; Gretchen felt very brave indeed that sweet 
summer’s afternoon, and also strongly inclined to 
have her own way. 

The half-hour passed quickly away. Marie had 
not yet appeared, and Gretchen grew impatient. 

The “ Hebe Muttcr'^^ (dear mother) had quitted 
the room a moment. Gretchen would do so too. 

How beautiful the scene all looked around her as 
she stood watching at the garden-gate. Never had 
the trees in the old forest seemed in her eyes to 
look so grand. Never had little Gretchen felt so 
rebellious in her heart. Amalia was waiting for her. 
It was Amalia’s birthday, and she had promised to 
be there as soon as possible to greet her. 

Her present, too, for Amalia—also “mother’s”— 
which both yet lay within the basket which she 
dangled on her arm—why could not Amalia have 
them quickly, as it had been impossible to send 
them the previous night. 

Yes—the moment of temptation was very, very 
strong ; and Gretchen yielded. 

Ah, had she only at least said “good-bye ” to the 
dear old vvalls— or, better still, to those within it! 

Only a half-hour’s pleasant run beneath the rays 
of a gloriious sun, but yet beneath the shadow of 
the tall (.iearlydoved tcmnen (firs), and she was 


kneeling by the cripple’s bedside, both children 
radiant with pleasure—but, ah, how different, each 
from each! 

The one poor, gentle, and yet ever suffering; 
the other the child of rich and princely parents, and 
handsomely equipped—with dress of rich and 
sweetest texture, and everything else to correspond. 

The room was furnished in the most simple 
manner, but still, as is always the case in every 
German household, whether belonging to rich or 
poor, with the greatest attention to cleanliness and 
order. Not a particle of dust was to be seen any- 
Avhere, and the uncarpeted, but brightly polished, 
floor almost served to reflect the sun’s rays. 

“My candles burned so brightly this morning, 
Gretchen dear — seven of them. How I wish you 
could have seen them.” 

“ Ah, yes, of course. You’re a year older than I 
am. Next year 1 shall have the same.” 

“ But not next birthday, Gretchen.” 

“ No, no, that will be in three months’ time, the 
dear mother says. But they won’t tell me anything 
about my beautiful presents—for of course they will 
be lovely—they always are.” 

“Ah, that’s because you’re rich — the only 
daughter of a grand German noble. That makes 
all the difference.” 

“ Does it ? I don’t know. But there is my 
present to you, at any rate, dear Amalia—and there 
is the ‘ little mother’s ’ with her best grusz (greet¬ 
ing) ; and mine, remember; the locket, you know, 
is to hang around your neck always.” 

“Thank you, Gretchen ; I won’t forget.” 

“ And now, Amalia, tell me quickly about 
presents, for of course you had a lot. I’m 
though, that the candles burned so brightly.” 

“ Yes, that was nice. We blew them all out, too, 
just before they were going to die out themselves. 
The rose-coloured candle lived the longest.” 

“And which died out first? ” 

“The light blue.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ And the table looked lovely,” went on Amalia. 
“ Mother had knitted me warm things—see, are 
they not beautiful ? And father had bought me a 
new dress ; and some of the village children had 
laid llowers beneath the candles.” 

And then little Amalia became quite excited at 
the recollection of all the pleasure. Being only a 
weakly child, she could indeed bear but little. 

“ I have never had such splendid presents,” she 
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whispered faintly. Then raising herself a little— 
“ There—help me into the next room, dear Gretchen 
—mother is out—and you shall see for yourself.” 

And Gretchen did so. 

Then as she stood beside the prettily but simply 
covered birthday table, the white cloth of which 
reached the floor, and upon which the simple cake 
yet stood, surrounded by the remains of the pretty 
coloured candles, she thought — How could Amalia 
possibly admire it all so much ? Compared with her 
own birthday table also — why, it was nothing. Only 
of course, she did not say so. 

Gretchen was in reality a very proud little 
German girl, though her heart was kind and loving 
even to the poor Amalia. 

The cripple stood leaning upon the other’s arm 
awhile, admiring the scene before her. 

“ But I am staying too long, Amalia,” came after 
a long pause-—for no one at home knows I am 
here, and mother may be frightened.” 

‘‘ Another few minutes ! ” pleaded Amalia, softly. 
“ Don’t leave me here all alone.” 

“ Mother told me not to come alone, but wait for 
Marie.” 

I see.” 

‘‘ And when my birthday comes—oh, how I wish 
you could see my table then ! ” 

Amalia sighed. 

Later on, Gretchen started to return home. 

Only that now her little ladyship took her own 
time in the matter, as it would seem. So far from 
running, she even strolled awhile farther into the 
forest, gathered flowers, and forgot for the time 
being all about home and everything else. 

‘‘ There are splendid dowers a little farther on,” 
said a handsome, dark-looking girl, suddenly ap¬ 
pearing upon the scene. 

Gretchen had not dreamed that any one was even 
near her, and quite started. She felt for the moment 
too much startled even to answer. 

“ Come along ! ” said the dark-looking girl. 

Don’t be frightened j Lm not an old witch, and 
don’t want to eat you—not 1. Why should I ? 
But you seemed to like flowers.” 

Gretchen had now risen to her feet, and stood 
quite erect. “Yes, of course—dearly. But where 
did you come from ? 

At which question the dark-looking girl burst into 
a merry laugh, and then again became quite grave. 

“ I come from—well, never mind where. And I 
am going — well, never mind where, also.” 

“ What a comical sort of girl,” thought Gretchen. 
“ She’s big enough at any rate to be decently civil* 
I wonder-” But again the girl interrupted her. 

I advise you to come along with me, little lady 
—and as quick as possible, too. Such beautiful 


flowers as those of which I tell you- won’t fall in 
your path, the chances are, every day.” 

The next instant Gretchen started off with her. 

“ That’s right, liebchen (darling). It isn’t far.” 

A man had just uttered the words in her ear. A 
dark nutbrown gipsy, with bushy eyebrows and a 
long draggling coat, almost down to his heels. 

But in a moment—in a moment of agony too— 
little Gretchen woke up ; woke up, however, when 
it was only too late. 

How often had she been warned. 

Tears of terror started into her eyes, and she had 
already started also to run away. 

“None of that, my little lady,” and he had 
already grasped her hand firmly, quite hurting her 
wrist with his violence. “ Not quite so fast. We’ve 
long been on the look-out for your ladyship.” 

A cry burst from the child’s lips, but she had now 
unfortunately advanced into the forest, far away 
from all human habitations. 

Meanwhile, in Gretchen’s' home, there were only 
dismay and consternation. 

The stately mother, with princely blood running 
through her veins, waited distractedly. 

Would Heaven but send her help 1 she whispered 
many, many times. 

# * ^ # 

And thus nearly three dreary months had passed 

away—it would soon be Gretchen’s birthday—the 
long, long looked-for day. 


II. 

HERB ! dance it again ; and better, mind 
you, next time, or it may be the worse 
for you,” shrieked a man’s hoarse voice. 

The scene presented to view was a curious one, 
and in some respects also a brilliant one. At least 
it possessed attractions for those who had never 
before witnessed such a scene, and admired wild¬ 
ness in the countenances, and also dress, of those 
around them. 

In the centre of the Bohemian jungle, or forest, a 
fire burned brilliantly. The dry logs crackled 
pleasantly in the bright blaze; the sparks flew 
merrily. 

The gipsy women drew their cloaks yet more 
closely around them as they ranged themselves in a 
circle around it. The men lay idly, and many of 
them sleepily, not far distant. Two, however, 
seemed as if they kept an eager watch, for what 
special reason was best known to themselves. 

One of the two whistled skilfully upon some sort 
of musical instrument, and the other appeared 
master of the entire scene. And in the midst of all 
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—between, as it may be said, the two circles thus 
formed—still danced lightly, but, oh, how timidly! 
the little gipsy girl. 

Her feet, how weary—and how roughly shod too ! 
Her hair a tangled mass. Her dark-brown gipsy 
covering, how coarse ! 

How could she dance more lightly ! It seemed 
quite impossible. But the man had already 
advanced towards her. Oh, why did she look so 
frightened at his approach, and actually tremble ! 
And still she danced on breathlessly, although 
almost powerless to do so at all. The next moment 
she must fall, she was quite sure. He had already 
caught her by the arms and beaten her. 

“ There ! take that !—and that!—and that! You 
think perhaps you're here only to lead an idle life, 
but you are mistaken.” 

The poor little gipsy child had fallen fainting to 
the ground. 

'****** 

Quite late that night the angel of death was busy 
in the gipsy camp. Old “ mother Thekla,” as she 
was called by her companions—the ancient head 
of the tribe—lay dying, as it seemed to every one. 

None loved her in the camp—how could they? 
with her withered, cruel, pinched-up face. 

Her son alone watched by her side, beneath the 
tent in which she lay. 

“ Mother ! ” he whispered. 

She stretched out her arms an instant, then let 
them fall again. She was evidently too far gone to 
answer him. 

“ Ride for the nearest doctor,” he petitioned, to 
some one standing by. “She may last ‘a little 
longer yet.” 

There was a hasty consultation. 

“ Yes, of course,” some one said, “ if the chief 
would allow it.” 

The chief, Bernhardt by name, nodded sullenly. 

Two hours later, a simple village doctor was 
standing by Thekla’s side. He felt her pulse. 

“ There is no hope,” he said. 

The gipsy women stood carelessly around. They 
had never liked their old companion, mother Thekla. 
Why should they now pretend to love her ? 

“ She has, for the most part, led us all a nice kind 
of life,” exclaimed more than one voice, mockingly. 

“ Why, therefore, now pretend to make a fuss over 
her ? Not a bit ! ” 

Only one little figure knelt gently, as if, too, 
regretfully—supposing this could just be possible — 
by “ mother Thekla’s ” side. 

“ She once spoke kindly to me,” whispered the 
child to herself. “She’s the only one of them that 

ever did. It was only once—but—but-■” Again I 

her arms were seized—only this time not roughly. 


Again dark eyes were gazing eannestly into her face. 
The doctor had evidently forgotten all about his 
patient—“ mother Thekla.” 

And then a sudden burst of recollection had 
come to the heartbroken little gipsy girl. She had 
sprung up like some one aroused from a long and 
dreadful dream, and the next instant the doctor had 
silenced her, as if in anger. But this was only 
until the other women had for a short time left 
the tent. 

They were now alone—the child and himself. 
The dying woman was the same as nobody to them 
at that moment. 

He must not lose another instant, or they would 
all be back again. 

“I’ll save you, child,” he whispered, hurriedly. 
“ Trust all to me. I’ll steal you from them, even as 
they stole you. You must be ready at a word from 
me.” 

The excited girl stood as pale as death itself. 
Her miUterwitz^ or mother-wit, by which expres¬ 
sion both Germans and English mean so much, 
never, however, forsook her for a moment. She 
seemed to understand at once that all might now 
depend upon her own obedience, and yet more, upon 
her own self-command. 


A III. 

j I^T might have been years that had elapsed, 
jli instead of only months, since the “ dear 
I Jv. mother” had lost her darling. This, if we 
I may judge by her sad and careworn face. 

All her riches, and all the comforts and 
luxuries by which she was daily surrounded, had 
only served to make her all the more miserable. 
Gretchen — her only child—had been taken from 
her, and that was all she knew. 

But now she was in her arms once more. God 
had brought her back again. 

The dear old simple village doctor had in a 
marvellous way recognised Gretchen when called 
for the first time in his life into a gipsy camp. He 
had only seen Gretchen once before in his life, but 
her childlike beauty had on that occasion served to 
make a great impression upon his memory, and 
upon reading the advertisement about her being 
lost—an advertisement which appeared in most of 
the German papers —he at once recalled her face to 
his remembrance. And fortunate it was, indeed, 
that he had done so ! 

****** 

And the birthday was indeed to be celebrated, 
after all ! — the long, long looked-for birthday. 

“ Dear mother’s ” heart was almost too full to bear 
it all, but she would take courage, and be very 
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brave and forgetful of herself on this happy 
day. 

She had never thought to have seen Gretchen 
again in this life, though a large reward had been 
offered for her recovery. The gipsies, however, had 
been wonderfully on their guard, not intending to 
yield up the child until the reward offered should be 
at least doubled, for they knew well enough the 
riches of the noble house from which the child 
came. 

The doctor had, however, outwitted them all. 

He had been handsomely paid by the gipsy 
messenger before agreeing to visit the camp that 
evening ; but money with the gipsy had seemed to 
be a matter of no importance whatever—he had 
“ plenty of it.” 

Follow me,” the doctor had whispered quickly 
to the child, after nodding a careless good-bye to 
the gipsies, who, one and all, seemed already 
disposed to settle themselves comfortably down for 
the night. 

The child had followed him steadily, at a few steps 
distance, however, not even dreaming of what was 
to come. 

' Then, with the speed of lightning, how quickly 
he was often afterwards puzzled to think, he 
had lifted her upon the saddle, covered her 
completely with his large cloak, placed her before 
him, and set spurs instantly to his horse. 

But all trouble is over now, and Gretchen—dear 
little Gretchen—is as happy as a queen ; perhaps, 
indeed, far happier. 

She is standing before her beautiful birthday 
table—the table which she had once thought she 


should never never see again. Even now she can 
scarcely believe the truth. 

The six tall, variously-coloured tapers burn 
brightly, although it is only the morning hour, this 
being the usual opening tothechild’s German birth¬ 
day. In the centre of the stately cake, by the side of 
which flowers rest, stands the crown, denoting the 
family to be of princely blood. Presents of costly 
kind are ranged around ; a pompous elephant stands 
grimly by—on wheels of course ; but the stateliest 
sight of all is a life-sized, full-grown, young lady 
dolly, who sits, bolt upright, with a cushion behind 
'her, upon a crimson velvet easy-chair. Gretchen 
herself stands before her, and her rich dark blue 
velvet dress contrasts admirably with the snow- 
white richly-embroidered table-cloth, its delicate 
lace reaching almost to the floor. 

But listen a moment. Gretchen is giving Miss 
Dolly a sort of lecture, whether she exactly likes it 
or not. At least, Gretchen does not stop to ask 
her that question. 

And “ mother,” with her soft white lace, is peep¬ 
ing in sweetly, behind the half-drawn silken 
curtains. 

“ And, mind, Dolly,” Gretchen’s tone is now very 
earnest—it is very clear that she means every word 
she utters, ‘‘ do as you’re told always ; it may save 
you from many a scrape. I’ve been in a terrible 
scrape myself—and only think if I had never seen 
any of them again ! Be warned in time, by my 
example, Dolly dear — that’s my advice.” 

But Dolly seemed disposed to be sulky. She 
either could not, or would not, answer ; which was, 
I suppose, after all, much about the same thing. 


LEARNING TO READ. 


TyT’OU would not like to be a 
dunce,” 

Said Lotty to her brother, 

“ You wish to read and spell 
as well 

As father or as mother. 

Now, if you’ll learn. I’ll teach 
you, Dick, 

That is if you’ll take pains ; 

You know that mother says to 
us, 

‘Work well; no pains, no 
gains. 


“ Just step by step, your letters first. 
You know them all quite well,^ 



And words of letters two and three 
I taught you how to spell. 

“ Now here’s a word with letters four. 
What is it ? Tell me quick. 

D-I-C-K—D-I-C-K, 

What should it be but Dick? 

“ Now you know how to spell your name ! 
(Don’t fidget, Dick, sit still). 

Four letters ! That’s a step you’ve gained 
In climbing learning’s hill. 

“There is no royal road, dear Dick, 

It is with toil and pains 

That we learn -all we have to learn, 

You know — ‘no pains, no gains.’” 
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OUR PE'rS AND HOW TO 'I'REAT 
THEM. 




'T5: SIT down to write this short paper on rets, 
quite confident in my own mind that there are 
not any of my young readers who would 
be wantonly or willingly unkind to any animal they have 
power over. But one may be cruel to a pet unin¬ 
tentionally, and through ignorance of the correct way to 
treat it. Why, the very kindness of many people towards 
pets, kills them sometimes; for instance, I have known 
lap dogs fed at all hours of the day, and on all kinds 
of dainties, until they grew so fat that their lives were 
a burden to them, and being unable to get about they died 
« miserably. I have known canaries pampered and coddled, 
kept in close rooms and fed on all kinds of non¬ 


descript food, bread, butter, and sugar included, 
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till asthma came on, and the little songsters’ 
days were numbered. Parrots, too, are over-fed 
in the same way, and given bones to pick, until the 
blood gets so hot, that they tear their feathers 
out by the roots, and subsequently pine and die, 
or go off in fits. Pigeons fare no better at the 
hands of kind, or rather I should say would-be- 
kind masters or mistresses, get too much soft food, 
and perhaps hemp, and this is sure to bring on 
disease. 

Now let me say a few words about Dogs to begin 
with ; they are man’s noblest friends, and have 
been so for centuries. Well, I care not what kind 
or breed of dog you happen to possess, whether the 
grand and kingly mastiff, or the sprightly Pome¬ 
ranian that nestles close by his side, as if courting 
protection, or whether it be a sheep-dog, a poodle, 
or a lively lovable little fox-terrier—they must all 
be treated on the same general principles. They 
all Wfint good wholesome food, water, a nice bed, 
a dry kennel, and exercise, combined with romps 
and fun. 

A word about the food first. Small dogs may 
be fed from the scraps from the table, but never 
give them fish-bones or small bones of any kind. 
If bones are to be given, they should be put after 
the dog has eaten his dinner, by way of dessert. 

Break the scraps well up, soak the crusts, mash 
the potatoes and greens, and pour a little gravy 
over all. This food should be for dinner. For 
breakfast he should have bread and milk, porridge 
and milk, or biscuit and gravy. Give plenty to eat, 
but take the dish away when the dog seems to 
have had enough. Give no food between meals, and 
feed only twice a day. 

The larger dogs, especially those kept out of 
doors, want regular meals—breakfast and dinner, 
the latter about five o’clock. Keep a pail to steep 
every night the exact number of biscuits, and no 
more, that you know the animal can manage next 
day. If you steep too many they will get sour 
before they are used. Break up the biscuits well 
in the dish, and pour in it an allowance of milk 
or broth. The bones that are left from the table 
with the vegetables will boil into a delicious soup 
for him. Paunches and liver maybe given for a 
change, but should be well cleaned and boiled. 

Remember that you cannot keep a dog in good 
health without giving him mashed green vegetables 
about twice a week, and that frequent changes of 
food are necessary as well. You yourselves would 
not like to be kept constantly on the same kind of 
diet. 

Feed at the same time, every day, and have the 
dog’s dish always standing in the same place, that 
he may know where to find it, Let the water be 


changed every day, and let him have plenty of 
it. 

If the dog sleep in the house he should con¬ 
stantly occupy the same place at night. The bed 
sliould be a mat of some kind, not a cushion. 

If he sleep in a kennel out of doors, it ought 
to be a large, roomy, warm one, well sheltered from 
rain or snow, and wind. He ought to have abun¬ 
dance of straw, both in summer and winter, and 
this should be changed as soon as it gets soiled or 
dusty. 

The water-pan should not be placed in the sifn 
in summer, or allowed to accumulate ice in winter. 
Exercise is a necessity of life with a dog. I know 
no species of cruelty more terrible than that of 
chaining a poor animal up to a box or barrel, and 
never letting him free to make use of his limbs, 
and bring his blood into healthy motion. You 
could all of you do much during the long lives 
which I trust are before you, to do away with 
the cruelty of chaining dogs. Pray point out to 
the owners of dogs, who keep them constantly on 
the galling chain, the extreme inhumanity of their 
conduct. 

Dogs want plenty of romping and fun, so when 
out for exercise, let them have it. Play with them : 
they dearly love to run after a ball or a stick—such 
exercise will bring the blood of health to your own 
cheeks, as well as happiness to the heart of your 
honest dog. 

Muzzling dogs is a cruel practice. If ever the 
law demand such treatment, use the open wire 
muzzle, and never a leathern bag or strap. 

Cats are seldom very well treated in our country, 
but I am happy to say people are beginning to 
appreciate them far more, and to study their com¬ 
forts. 

You would like your pussy to be really happy, 
would you not? Well I’ll try to tell you in a few 
words how to make her so. 

First, then, she must have her full liberty out of 
doors or in, so far as roaming about all day is 
concerned. You can teach her to be honest in 
two ways ! you must feed her well three times 
a day, giving her all she can eat, and then if she 
attempt to jump on the table, chastise her across 
the paws with a little bit of whalebone, which 
ought to be kept for the purpose. But never 
strike a cat with your hand, or over the head 
even, with the switch. 

Secondly, she may have food for breakfast, like 
that recommended for small dogs, but for dinner 
she must have either fish or flesh. Boiled lights 
forms excellent food ; so does horse-flesh. 

Thirdly, give her water every day as well as 
milk, and lastly teach her to keep indoors all 
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night. She may otherwise get killed. It is very 
cruel to destroy cats, yet many people do so in the 
most wanton manner, and if you possess a favourite 
pussy and permit her to stay out at night, perhaps 
occupied in tearing up beds of valuable flowers, or 
killing pet pigeons, you are partly to blame if any 
evil come to her. 

A cat, especially if she have long fur, should be 
often brushed and combed—this prevents matting, 
and keeps the skin clear. 

There are times when cats are ill, with white 
tongues and feverish bodies. A small tea-spoonful 
of castor-oil should be poured into the throat, and 
ne.\t day and every day for a fortnight, five grains 
of a white powder called the trinitrate of bismuth 
should be placed on the tongue. Sometimes a 
little flowers of sulphur mixed with the food will do 
them good. 

When pussy has kittens, some people destroy 
them all at once. This is most cruel. One or two 
ought always to be left, and for these you should 
try to find good homes. 

Feed your pussy abundantly—cats eat more 
than many people would suppose ; love her and 
make much of her, and she will keep the house 
well clear of mice and rats too. But a starved cat 
is never a good mouser. 

Cats love a kind master or mistress far better 
than they do the house in which they dwell. The 
reverse is generally believed, but I could produce a 
thousand lovers of the feline race to prove that what 
I say is correct. 

Never leave your cat alone at home when going 
away on a holiday. If no one is to be left in the 
house give her to some kind neighbour to keep for 
you. But a better plan is to take her v/ith you in 
a basket. A cat will make herself at home any¬ 
where with those of whom she is fond. 

Pigeons and Doves make very nice pets. Never^ 
however, keep less than a pair, and whether their 
home be a dove-cot or only a wicker cage, feed 
them well, get them to know you, and let them 
have plenty of liberty. They will not go far away. 
Indeed, I do not know of any creature in the world 
that is more fond of its home than a dove or pigeon. 
They must have plenty of food and abundance of 
clean water, and a change of food is also neces- 
sary to keep them in health. 

Pigeons and doves require grain of different 
kinds, the smaller peas, tick beans, rice, Indian 
corn, &c., and some soft food as well, like crumbs 
of bread and biscuits, or meal draggled or moistened 
with milk. 

They must also have free access to gravel; green 
food must not be forgotten ; and they dearly like 
to peck at a mixture composed of clay, old lime 


from walls, and salt, equal parts mixed up with 
water. If you make much of them, pigeons or doves 
soon come to know you, and get very affectionate 
indeed. 

All kinds of pets must be kept in a state of per¬ 
fect cleanliness, and birds require bathing-water as 
well as water to drink. 

The great mistake people make in keeping pet 
Canaries in cages is giving them dainties, and never 
letting them out into the room to have exercise by 
flying about. Feed them on plain black and white 
canary-seeds mixed, and give plenty of clean water 
daily, fresh air, and now and then a bath in the sun¬ 
shine. 

In summer give chick weed, groundsel, lettuce- 
leaf, &c., and in winter a tiny bit of boiled carrot 
or morsel of sweet apple ; but sugar is not good 
for them. Clean the cages every day. 

Rabbits require a good deal of attention to keep 
them happy and healthy; when they are so they 
make most amusing pets. The hutch ought to be 
so made that it can be easily cleaned, and the bed 
in the darkest corner of the box should be always 
dry and warm. Soft hay, withered ferns, or 
straw makes a nice bed for them. Feed them well 
three times a day, but beware of giving too much 
green food, or food that is wet. Give oats and 
bran in the morning; and some nice do very hay 
or vetches, and oats may be given at night. During 
the day give roots, such as turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
&c. 

Give water to drink, and sometimes, in cold 
weather, a little warm milk and water. Rabbits 
are fond of dandelion and sow-thistle, and many 
other common garden weeds, but they should all be 
given with a sparing hand. 

Tea-leaves are sometimes given by way of tonic 
to rabbits, but whether they are good for them or 
not I never felt quite sure. 

Guinea-pigs, especially the rough-coated kinds, 
are very pretty, but I do not think they are particu¬ 
larly affectionate. They should be treated like 
rabbits, and have roomy hutches, plenty of good 
food, fresh air, and cleanliness. 

Try to win the affections of all pets by love and 
gentleness, never by harsh means, and always 
talk to them as if they really were thinking 
creatures. 

You have a duty to perform to whatever pet you 
possess ; if you neglect that duty you are commit¬ 
ting a great sin, and do not deserve to possess any¬ 
thing that lives and breathes. 

Always feed and tend your pets before you sit 
down to your own meals ; if you do so your con¬ 
science Avill be easy, and I think your appetite will 
be good. Arion, 
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MAGGIE'S ADVENTURE 

HE old farm-house stood silent and peaceful 
in the rich mellow sunshine of a fine 
afternoon. Dame Turvil, its thrifty, ener¬ 
getic mistress, was allowing herself, after 
a hard morning’s churning, the unusual luxury of 
an afternoon nap. Her husband was away on 
the farm ; and even Susie, the strong, rough, farm- 


AT BRIDGEWATER FARM. 

declared he could not believe that she was the 
same child who had arrived so pale and weary. 

It had been a long journey from London, and 
the little girl would have felt exceedingly lonely 
without her father and mother, who were not able 
to come, if her grandmother had not kindly 
invited her to bring Fritz, her favourite dog, to 




“FRITZ WAS ON A CHAIR” {-p. 217). 


house servant, had carried the churns and milk-pails 
out into the orchard to scour, rather than stay in 
the heated atmosphere of the low old-fashioned 
kitchen. 

And thus it came about that little Maggie, the 
heroine of our tale, found herself alone and some¬ 
what at a loss for employment. Maggie was not 
quite at home yet in her country quarters, for she 
had only come down from London on a visit to 
her grandparents two days before. 

She had been sent out of town to escape the 
dry, dusty heat of the great city, which was making 
her cheeks pale and her pretty eyes dull and 
listless, and already the country air had so im¬ 
proved her in appearance that her grandfather 


take care of her upon the road. You may imagine 
what a comfort it was to Maggie when she had 
quite lost sight of her parents waving their good¬ 
byes to her from the crowded platform, and the 
train had steamed out of the station, to throw her 
arms round Fritz’s neck, and to feel that she was 
not going away without taking some living remem¬ 
brance of her own home-life with her. And then 
what a delightful companion he had proved on the 
journey—always ready for a game, and never 
cross ! 

It was certainly well worth the expense of his 
dog-ticket, Maggie decided in her own mind, to 
secure such an agreeable and amusing fellow- 
traveller for tlic long tedious three hours which 
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elapsed before the train puffed into the little 
country station, where her grandfather was waiting 
quietly in his old-fashioned gig to receive her. 

But it was not of all this that Maggie was 
thinking now as she rose lazily from the floor, 
where she had been lying with a book since dinner, 
and thrust her now rosy little face out of the low 
open window to smell the sweet old-fashioned 
flowers which were blooming just below. Nay, 
rather, she was thinking what she could do to 
amuse herself until her grandfather, who was her 
devoted companion, should come home. 

She had been to the village school that morning, 
for her grandmother had no idea of little Maggie 
being idle, even if she had been sent into the 
country for a change, and the green baize bag, 
which the old lady had lent her to carry her books 
in, was still hanging on the back of the chair, 
where the child had flung it down in a hurry 
when she had run in, hot and thirsty, before dinner 
to beg for a glass of milk. 

She had gone straight into the little parlour 
expecting to see her grandmother, but instead 
only found Fritz, amusing himself after his mis¬ 
chievous fashion by pulling the feathers out of the 
new shuttlecock bought for her by her grandfather 
the day before at the village shop, which was 
post-office, linen-drapers, toy-shop, and grocer’s, 
all in one. 

All at once it struck Maggie that she would 
take Fritz for a run in the river-meadows—a portion 
of the farm-lands which lay on the bank of the 
Bridgewater, a pretty little winding river, from 
which the farm itself took its name. There he 
might enjoy not only a good scamper over the 
grass, but a cool bathe and swim. 

Now, I am bound to confess that so far Fritz 
had been somewhat of a failure at Bridgewater 
Farm, for although he was always considered an 
exceedingly well-behaved animal at home, even 
Maggie, devoted mistress as she was, could not 
shut her eyes to the fact that since she had brought 
him down into the country, his behaviour had 
been anything but satisfactory. 

To begin with, he had killed one of her grand¬ 
mother’s favourite bantam cocks on the very first 
evening of their arrival, and, although he had been 
kept strictly tied up ever since, he had made such 
frantic raids on the poultry whenever he had 
been let out, that Maggie was now afraid to take 
him anywhere about the farm premises without 
putting on a leading-string. Even now, when 
she was only going to take him down to the 
river-side, she was obliged first, for safety’s sake, to 
fasten round his silky neck the soft old ribbon 
which served her for leader, for although the 


meadows were safe enough in themselves, she 
knew that they would first have to pass through 
a dangerous corner of the stack-yard, where not 
only chickens, but poultry of all sorts and sizes 
were running about in the most tempting profusion. 

Fritz, like a sensible do^, submitted quietly to 
the disgrace which he had brought upon himself, 
and the two made a pretty picture as they faced 
one another with smiling faces, for some dogs, you 
must know, and Fritz was one of them, can smile 
almost as pleasantly and sweetly as their masters 
and mistresses. 

Fritz was on a chair, and Maggie standing 
just in front of him, fastening on his riband, 
and trying in vain to look severe all the while that 
her laughing, sunshiny face showed, in the most tell¬ 
tale manner, that she thought him the dearest dog 
in the world. 

Having arranged the knots to her satisfaction, 
she snatched up her hat, which was all she needed 
in the way of outdoor attire, and then, passing 
lightly through the hall, for fear of waking .her 
grandmother, she led her favourite out. 

Having safely escaped the dangers and tempta¬ 
tions of the poultry-yard, Maggie and her four- 
footed companion then made their way through 
the old-fashioned kitchen garden, where the flowers 
grew luxuriantly on each side of the broad centre 
path ; past the hives, where the little girl was afraid 
to linger because the bees did not seem altogether 
to approve of strangers ; and on through a small 
green door in the moss-covered wall, which led out 
into a narrow lane only used by the farmer’s carts ; 
and so on over a few stiles and gates, which Maggie 
thought delightful climbing, into the broad, spread¬ 
ing, park-like meadows which bordered the banks of 
the rippling little Bridgewater. 

To the child fresh from the narrow streets and 
dingy squares of a not-at-all fashionable part 
of London, there was something irresistibly de¬ 
lightful in the sense of openness and freedom 
which it gave her merely to look around and to 
know that she could run hither and thither exactly 
as fancy took her. But one little obstacle she 
had overlooked, and that was Fritz’s antipathy 
to cows, and indeed to any horned creatures. 
The first field they entered was perfectly empty, 
save for an unoffending donkey and a couple of 
skittish colts, who took no more notice of Fritz 
than to throw up their frisky young heels in the 
air whenever the dog scampered over in their 
direction. 

Maggie had taken no one into her confidence 
when she set off for the water-meadows (as the 
fields by the river were called), or she would have 
been warned, and most likely forbidden, to enter 
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the one where the farmer’s new black bull was 
grazing ; but knowing nothing of this, and seeing 
only a very handsome creature quietly cropping 
the grass, the child, in her innocence, clambered 
over the stile, and, with her dog racing about in 
front of her, sauntered on. 

Very soon Mr. Bull began to raise his handsome 
head and eye the pair who were advancing so un¬ 
suspiciously towards him. Maggie, who was 
dressed in a dark-red frock, with a white pinafore 
fluttering in the summer breeze, and a light straw 
hat upon her head, made a charming little patch 
of colour as she moved gaily across the smooth 
green surface of the grass, while Fritz, that naughty, 
mischievous dog, was almost, in his own way, as pic¬ 
turesque as his tiny mistress ; but unfortunately 
Mr. Bull did not seem to regard the matter in this 
light. 

Quietly watching them, but with an angry light 
gathering in his ^yes, he advanced slowly from 
under the tree where he had been feeding, and 
stood between them and the river. Then Maggie, 
warned by some instinct, although she was not 
yet frightened, began to get a little bit uncomfort¬ 
able, and to wish that she had not happened to 
have on her red frock that day ; but Fritz no 
sooner perceived that the bull was watching them, 
than, moved by a spirit of mischief or bravado, 
he rushed straight at the beautiful angry creature, at 
the same time barking and snapping in the most 
aggravating manner ; this, of course, was more 
than enough for the bull, who only waited for a 
pretext to drive the invaders off his ground, and, 
with a bellow which Maggie never forgot, suddenly 
put down his head and rushed furiously in their 
direction. 

Poor little frightened child! how she ran then, 
flying over the grass like a young fawn, and only 
reaching the stile just in time to throw herself 
over it, she knew not how, as the infuriated animal 
dashed against it exactly one moment too late ! 


But safe on the other side of the stile, panting 
and breathless with her run and her fright, Maggie 
had no thought of abandoning her companion, 
although he had wrought all the mischief. Standing 
on the lower step, she looked anxiously for her 
dog. 

“ Fritz, Fritz, where are you?” she cried ; but no 
welcome bark answered her appeal, for Fritz was 
lying wounded in a far corner of the field, where 
the bull had tossed him as the faithful creature had 
rushed in front of him in the loving endeavour to 
shield his young mistress. 

“ Oh, I must go to him ! I must go to him,” cried 
Maggie, when she saw, or rather guessed, what was 
the matter; and she did make one attempt to descend 
the stile, but was obliged to give it up in despair, 
for the bull kept guard over that side of the field, 
and evidently had no intention of allowing her to 
trespass upon his domains again. 

Then Maggie saw that there was nothing to 
be done but to go off for other help, and flying 
back to the farm-yard was fortunate enough to 
find two of the farm labourers, who, at her en¬ 
treaties, armed themselves with pitch-forks, and 
went to the rescue of the poor wounded animal. 

The bull apparently had had time to cool down, 
for when Maggie breathlessly watched the labourers 
entering the field, he merely looked at them and 
their pitchforks, and, with a contemptuous toss of 
the head, calmly turned his back upon them, and 
walked off as speedily as his dignity would permit 
in the direction of the river. Then Maggie could 
control herself no longer, but lightly bounding over 
the stile she ran on quickly towards her i^oor 
Fritz, and was the first to reach his side. 

He proved to be somewhat badly gored ; but 
loving care can work wonders, and it was not long 
before he was running about again the same as 
usual, and with only an ugly scar under his long 
silky hair, to tell the tale of his last and most 
dangerous escapade. A. M. G. 


LITTLE PAPERS FOR LITTLE ART WORKERS. 

LUSTRA PAINTING. 


AVE any of our young readers ever tried 
Lustra Painting ? It is such easy and 
pleasant work, and withal so pretty 
and effective, that feeling assured 
many would ‘ be delighted with it, we intend 
to devote a short space to giving some in¬ 
structions in the art. There can be but little 
fear of failure, for even those who cannot draw 
may, with the help of tracing-paper, produce a 


creditable piece of work ; and as to the manner of 
applying the colours, that is rapidly learnt. Then 
there are so many things we can make ornamental 
with the colours ; they can be used on such various 
materials equally well, that the choice of articles 
to decorate - is almost embarrassing. Let us 
mention just a few, to give some idea of its 
adaptability to meet the requirements of the 
most fastidious amongst us. If we wish to make 
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a friend a present, we can choose from so many 
dainty trifles. There are d’oyleys, and toilet-mats, 
pin-cushions, sachets both for gloves and handker¬ 
chiefs, there are chair-backs, or antimacassars, 
mantel valances, curtain borders, cushions, foot¬ 
stools, tea and egg cosies, brackets, hand-screens, 
lawn-tennis aprons, sun-shades—why, it would take 
us longer than we dare think of to enumerate all 
the fan.cy and useful articles that could be beautified 
with lustra colours ; and they can be applied to 
canvas, velvet, satin, silk, wood, and even to terra¬ 
cotta and china. 

So we see that we can decorate our door-panels 
with them if we will, and china vases and plates ; 
but the latter will not bear constant use, because, 
as far as we know at present, it has not been proved 
that they can stand the test of going through the 
kiln—a process to which all china is subjected 
after it is painted. Still, they can be washed in 
moderation; as often, that is, as ornaments need 
be cleaned. When they are used on a textile fabric, 
if it be washable, they can be cleansed without in¬ 
jury, but they must be kept flat during the operation. 
But this is looking on too far ahead : we have not 
yet begun painting. Our excuse must be that we wish 
to note all their good qualities. The colours are 
sold in powders. They require mixing with some of 
the medium sold with them. Turn as much of 
the powder as you require on to a palette, add 
a little of the medium, then apply with a camel- 
hair brush. They dry quickly, so there is no loss 
of time, and once set cannot be removed. This 
latter quality renders it necessary that we should 
be careful not to make mistakes, or go beyond the 
outlines of the design. As to the choice of subjects, 
flowers, fruit, and figures are all suitable, the first two 
either in their natural forms or conventionalised. 

An effective style on wood is to paint the design 
in brown and green,, then to fill up with a gold 
background; and we need not be so ambitious 
as to paint our door-panels, although these are 
easy enough to manage when we buy loose panels, 
paint them, and have them inserted by a carpenter ; 
but there are many other little wooden articles 
that are useful and pretty when painted with a 
graceful study of flowers. The wooden card-plates, 
paper-knives, boxes, etc., that are sold purposely 
for painting on, many persons would be pleased 
to receive from the clever hands of their young 
friends as tokens of affection. For small pieces of 
textile fabrics, fix them on a drawing-board before 
beginning to paint. Lustra colours can be used in 
conjunction with oil colours, and with needlework ; 
for antimacassars and such like, the latter is in 
good taste. The design can be simply outlined, 
the leaves, etc., being veined with crewels or silk, 
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then the flowers put in with lustra colours, or the 
leaves may be worked thickly in if preferred. For 
example, take a bunch of fruit, say a short branch 
bearing two or three apples. Work in the leaves 
solidly in various shades of green, put in the stem 
with brown, then paint the fruit with lustra colours. 
A charming effect is thus secured, and it will be 
something tolerably novel to exhibit on the drawing¬ 
room chairs. This plan is much more rapid than 
working the whole with the needle, is newer, and 
makes an equal show with less labour. 

Let us give a few more explicit directions for the 
sake of beginners who may not feel quite competent 
to undertake such work without further help. 
We would advise that a rather small article should 
be attempted at first. It is disheartening to spoil a 
good-sized piece of material; and although we 
cannot doubt but that any one who really tries will 
succeed, yet a first attempt of any kind is not often 
the best that one is capable of. Experience 
teaches us all good lessons. 

Sketch a design, on drawing-paper, that takes 
your fancy, and is, according to your idea, the 
most suitable you can think of for the purpose. 
Such subjects may be found constantly in magazine 
illustrations, and only require a little tact to adapt 
to all sorts of decorations. Over the sketch place 
some tracing-paper, and fasten both to the board 
with drawing-pins. Take a hard pencil and cut 
it to a fine point; with this go over every line that 
is visible through the semi-transparent paper. Be 
very careful that they do not slip ; if they should, 
the drawing cannot be correct. Now remove the 
papers and fix your material, which you have cut 
to the desired shape, on tlie board. Over it put 
some red transfer-paper, first making sure that you 
have got rid of all superfluous colour by rubbing 
it well with a piece of clean linen. Above the 
transfer-paper lay the tracing. Be sure that you get 
it exactly in the right position. Now go over 
every line with the pencil, which you must hold 
quite upright, or the marks will be too thick. 
When finished, lift off the papers, and on the 
material you will find your sketch in outline. 
Turn out some powder on to the palette, and mix 
as before described. Do not try to bring your 
brush to a fine point, but work broadly, with firm 
free strokes. 

If you contemplate the combination, of needle¬ 
work with lustra painting, finish off first every part 
that is to be executed with the needle ; afterwards 
paint in the remaining portions. 

We hope that we have said enough to help our 
readers, and to induce them to try this interesting 
work ; and also that when they have done so they 
may all be gratified with the result of their skill. 
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TOWN. 

“‘/^^NLY houses and chimneys, 
Only dust and smoke, 

Even the sky is dingy.” 

So little Anna spoke. 

“ How the cabs are rattling ! 

How the people shout ! 

I cannot learn my lessons, 

My sums I cannot make out. 

“ I’m so tired,” said Harry, 

“ I can’t work to-day ; 

And the air’s .so very stifling 
It’s quite too hot to play.” 

COUNTRY. 

“ Oh, the pleasant country ! 

Oh, the sweet, fresh air! 

Anna, it is glorious 

With beauty everywhere ! 

“Oh, the poor, poor children 
In close and narrow street ! 
Let’s save up our money, Anna, 
To give them a country treat. ” 
Julia Goddard. 
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OUR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

SCENES IN VALLEYS OF BIBLE LANDS. 

IV.—THE ALLIED ARMIES SAVHD. 


HE wicked Jehoram, the son 
of the notorious Ahab and 
Jezebel, is on the throne of 
Israel; whilst Jehoshaphat is 
king of Judah. 

Jehoshaphat is the son of 
God-fearing parents ; but he 
has foolishly formed an al¬ 
liance with the unholy house of 
Ahab, upon which God’s blessing 
cannot be expected to rest. 

At this time Mesha, the king of Moab, who was 
conquered by Ahab, is in rebellion against Israel, 
refusing any longer to pay his annual tribute of 
one hundred thousand lambs, and as many rams, 
with the wool. And Jehoram, unwilling to lose 
so large an amount of wealth, resolves on going 
to war, and asks his brother-in-law to accompany 
him. Jehoshaphat readily consents ; and, the king 
of Edom joining them, the three monarchs set out 
with their soldiers all armed for the battle. 

They choose the way of the wilderness of Edom, 
so as to reach the land of Moab on the south ; 
and away they go, congratulating each other on the 
success which they think is sure to crown them, 
the prancing war-horses scenting the battle afar 
off. They march a seven days’ journey into the 
wilderness, when, to their horror, they find that 
their supply of water is exhausted ; and death in 
one of its most fearful forms is staring them in the 
face. They dig, in hopes of coming to some re¬ 
freshing well, but all their efforts are in vain. They 
are unable to go forward, and their hearts sink at 
the prospect of meeting so fearful a death, instead 
of going on to gain the anticipated victory. 

How dreadful to die thus in the desert ! But 
so it must be ! There is no escape* Deliverance 
would be an impossibility. 

So thinks Jehoram, and so it is ever with wicked 
men. They know nothing of the love and tender 
pity of the great Father above. They have no 
hiith in Him ; and when trouble threatens to over¬ 
whelm them they cannot lift their eyes to heaven, 
and say, “ The God of mercy and compassion will 
assuredly help His servants.” Having no hope, 
they yield to despair, and sink. 

But it is not so with the righteous. Let them 
come into trouble ever so great, hope springs up 
in their hearts. Up above the cloudy skies there 
is a mighty God who pities them “as a father 


pitieth his children,” whose ears are ever open to 
their cry; and who in His great love and faithful¬ 
ness cannot fail to help them. 

So while Jehoram is giving himself up to despair, 
wildly lamenting his fate, tearing his clothes, and 
charging God with having brought himself and 
his allies together to deliver them into the hands 
of their enemies, Jehoshaphat is unmoved. He re¬ 
flects on the error he has made in bringing himself 
into such a position ; but he knows that God is 
merciful and forgiving, and in the calm assurance 
of faith he asks, “Is there not here a prophet of 
the Lord, that we may inquire of the Lord by 
him?” 

Yes ; there is Elisha who for many years was 
the faithful servant of the great prophet Elijah, 
binding on his sandals when he was about to take 
a journey, and pouring water on his hands when 
he sat down to take his simple meals. 

Elijah had been taken out of this troubled world ; 
but, as the clouds received him, his mantle, with a 
two-fold portion of his spirit, fell upon Elisha, who 
is now become even mightier than his late master. 
Every one knows that the word of the Lord is 
with him ; and the three kings go to his tent. 

There is no repentance in Jehoram’s heart, 
nothing but a bitter feeling of hatred and opposition. 
And so, as he approaches, the prophet of God recoils 
from his unholy presence, knowing well that to the 
wicked son of the wicked Jezebel he can minister 
no blessing and speak no word of comfort. 

“What have I to do with thee?” he says in a 
stern voice of rebuke, with a dark frown upon his 
brow, as he thinks of the prophets of Baal, who 
were supported at the table of Jezebel, while the 
prophets of the Lord were hunted to death. 

“Get thee to the prophets of thy father, and to 
the prophets of thy mother. Dost thou think 
that I could listen to a word from such a man as 
thou? It is well that thou hast brought Jehosha¬ 
phat with thee ; for were it not that I regard his 
presence I would not look toward thee, nor see 
thee. And thou, with all thy company, should 
be left to perish. But now bring me a minstrel.” 

Messengers are despatched throughout the 
camp in search of a harper ; and soon one is 
brought, carrying his beloved instrument with 
tenderest care, for it is the companion of all his 
travels, and the sharer of all his woes, ever sooth¬ 
ing his troubled soul with sympathetic sounds. 
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With well-skilled fingers he strikes its chords. 
He is playing before the greatest prophet of the 
time and three crowned kings. Soft sweet strains 
ascend, and fill the soul of the holy prophet. The 
spirit of the Lord comes upon him, and he begins 
to prophesy. 

“ Thus saith the Lord,” he cries, Make this 
valley full of ditches. For thus saith the Lord, Ye 
shall not see wind, neither shall ye see rain ; yet 
that valley shall be filled with water, that ye may 
drink, both ye, and your cattle, and your beasts.” 

But even this is not all. He goes on to tell 
them that the sending of water to save them from 
death is but a light thing for God to do for one 
who looks to Him ; and that for Jehoshaphat’s 
sake He will give them the most complete victory 
over the Moabites. 

Thus God, while He manifests His displeasure 
against the wicked, shows what great things He is 
ready to do for His servants. 

The soldiers, animated by hope, set eagerly to 
work. Something in the prophet’s manner con¬ 
vinces even these heathen that his words will come 
to pass ; and they dig with cheerful alacrity. 

Soon the great valley is full of ditches ; and 
with eager expectancy the men wait for the pro¬ 
mised supply of water. But though night spreads 
her dark mantle over her weary children, the water 
has not yet come, and the tired soldiers throw 
themselves upon the ground, and beneath the 
starry heavens fall into a profound sleep. 

Now the morning sun is bursting • forth, and 
clothing with his glor)^ the distant hills. The men, 
refreshed with sleep, rise from their hard beds, 
and look eagerly towards the ditches. They are 
still empty. The water has not come. The soldiers 
wonder what has caused the delay, and are be¬ 
ginning to murmur. The kings of Israel and Edom 
become impatient. But Jehoshaphat remains 
calm and peaceful ; and in his eager eyes is beam¬ 
ing the hope that conies from confidence in God. 

Jehoshaphat thinks upon the history of his 
nation, and remembers that it is often at the hour 
of prayer that blessings are sent to God’s waiting 
servants. He remembers the fire that came down ‘ 
from heaven at the time of the evening sacrifice, | 
and consumed the bullock offered by Elijah, licking 
up the buckets of water that had been poured upon I 
it. And as the hour of early worship approaches, 
his heart beats high with hope. I 

Towards the beautiful Temple, which he and 
his men have left far behind, thoughtful wor¬ 
shippers are wending their way. The Levites have j 
opened the gates, and are preparing the sacrifice, ' 
and the meat and drink offerings to be offered with ' 
it. White-robed priests are girding themselves for I 


the slaying of the lamb. The smoke of the burnt= 
offering begins to ascend, and clouds of incense gd 
up with the prayers of God’s people. 

Jehoshaphat cannot be there in body, but in 
spirit he sees it all, and turning his face towards 
the beloved city, joins in the holy worship, pray¬ 
ing that the promised help may come. 

See, there it is ! Before he has finished praying, 
sparkling, clear, fresh water, springing from no one 
knows where, comes “ by the way of Edom.” On 
and on it flows like a great broad river, having its 
source in heaven, and bringing with it life and 
blessing. 

The astonished soldiers, with widely-opened 
eyes, gaze into the distance. The three kings look 
on in wonder and in awe, while the men of Judah 
silently thank Him who has helped them. 

Nearer and nearer the water comes, glittering in 
the bright rays of the morning sun ; those who 
were ready to perish clap their hands and shout 
for joy ; and even the cattle seem to know that 
water is at hand. 

Now the life-giving stream reaches the valley, 
and fills all the ditches which the soldiers have 
made. Loyal servants bear to the three kings a 
cup more grateful than the best of wine. Stalwart 
men go on their knees, and with their big hands 
take up large draughts of the cool water, and put 
it eagerly to their parched lips, feeling it to be 
indeed the gift of God.” All the animals come 
trooping to the ditches, and slake their thirst from 
the heaven-sent water. And now the soldiers, 
like giants refreshed with wine, rise up, and get 
ready to go forward to the battle. 

Their enemies, the Moabites, have heard of their 
coming, and have quickly summoned all the men 
who are able to bear arms, to join the soldiers’ ranks. 

A goodly number are gathered together, and in 
the early morning start on their march. The 
king of Moab casts his eyes over the intervening 
plain, and quickly calls his officers. 

Right away in the distant valley there is some¬ 
thing unusual, unnatural, and startling. “The 
sun with ruddy orb ascending fires the horizon,” 
and his bright red rays, falling upon the ditches 
of water, make them appear to the far-off beholders 
as pools of blood. 

The Moabites conclude that the allied armies 
have quarrelled, and slain each other, and that 
they themselves will have nothing to do but to 
gather the spoil. 

“ Up, Moab, to the spoil! ” they shout, and, throw, 
ing down their arms, they rush onward towards what 
they expect to find one silent scene of death, when 
suddenly they fall into the hands of their enemies, 
who perceive their mistake, and await them. 
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All too late they discover the error. They see 
that what they took for blood is water, and that 
their enemies are refreshed and strong for the 
conflict. 

The Moabites turn to flee, but there is no escape. 
Taken thus by surprise, they are all confusion ; 
and the men of Israel, with those of Judah and 
Edom, pursue them even to their own country, 
whilst all along the way lifeless bodies are strewn 
upon the ground. 

The soldiers of the three kings enter the land 
of the Moabites, and break down the walls of all 
their great cities, except Kir-haraseth. On every 
piece of good land they throw showers of stones, 
so as to destroy that which is growing, and also to 
render the land difficult of cultivation. They fell 
all the noble trees, which supply the inhabitants 
with food, or lend their beauty to the surrounding 
scene. They fill all the wells with stones, so that 
from them no water can henceforth be procured. 
The land is utterly spoiled, and for years it cannot 
possibly be what it was before. 

The king of Moab looks in despair on the scene 
of destruction. He tries, with seven hundred of 
his best men, to break through to the king of 
Edom, but finding the attempt vain, he takes his 


eldest son, who should have succeeded him on the 
throne, and offers him up for a burnt offering upon 
the wall of Kir-haraseth, thinking thus to propitiate 
his angry god, who has permitted such a calamity 
to come upon him. 

Let us draw the curtain before this awful sacri¬ 
fice, which we cannot bear to witness, and go back 
to the valley of Edom. Here, as we gaze on the 
wondrous pools of water ^yhich have at once 
sa\-ed the three kings and their armies and 
been the cause of the defeat of the Moabites, 
let us not forget at whose request they were 
sent. 

Jehoram, the wicked son of impious parents, 
was unheard, whilst Jehoshaphat, who feared God, 
was answered. 

‘‘ The Lord is far from the wicked, but He 
heareth the prayer of the righteous.” Let us ever 
remember this text, which the sermon-story told 
in the valley of Edom has left upon our minds^ 
and as we again seat ourselves in our own homes, 
say ;— 

Lord, keep us far from sin and guile, 

Tliat when in grief we cry to Thee, 

Thou mayst receive our humble prayer. 

And we may Thy Salvation see. H. D. 




BIBLE EXERCISES FOR 

37. Who was chief priest when Jerusalem was taken 
by the Babylonians? and what became of him? 

38. In what city did the Jews who fled into Egypt, 
after the murder of Gedaliah, take refuge ? 

39. Which of the priests of the Old Testament does 
our Lord mention by name as having been wickedly 
slain by the Jews? 

■ 40. Where is God called the God of patience ”? And 
where, in the Epistles, are we exhorted to be patient ? 

41. ^Vhat prophet had the choice of accompanying 
the Jewish captives into Babylon, or of remaining with 
the remnant left in Judea ? 

42. Where in the Old Testament do we find permission 
given to the Jews to eat the locust, which, as we are told 
in St. Matt. iii. 4 and St. Mark i. 6, formed a j^art of the 
food of John the Baptist ? 
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43. Where does St. Paul speak of the different parts 
of the Christian armour ? 

44. Which of the Psalms call upon God for help, on 
the plea of personal integrity? 

45. Where is God called a sun ? And where is it said 
that, in the glorious future, there will be no need of either 
.sun or moon, God being the eternal light of His 
people ? 

46. Which is the only one of the Seven Churches of 
Asia to which St. Paul addresses an Epistle, which forms 
a part of the canon of Scripture ? 

47. What princess of the royal hou.se of Judah is the 
only one of her rank of whom it is recorded that she 
married a high priest ? 

48. To which of the Seven Churches of Asia does 
St. Paul direct his Epistle to the Colossians to be read ? 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE EXERCISES (25—36 .—page 156.) 


25. Abraham (Gen. xx. 7). 

26. Abel (St. Matt, xxiii. 31^ ; Pleb, xi. 4 ; i John iii. 
12) \ Noah (Heb. xi. 7); Lot (2 Peter ii. 7, 8); Elijah 
(James v. 16—18), and Zacharias (St. Matt xxiii. 35). 

27. From the words, “ If I will that he tarry till I 
come,” &c. (St. John xxi. 22, 23). 

28. Pss. Ixxviii., cv., and cvi. 

29. In St. Matt. vi. 15, xviii. 35, St. Mark xi. 26, and 
James ii. 13. 

30. ‘ ‘ How is it that ye sought me ? Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father’s business ? ” (St. Luke ii. 49). 


31. In 2 Kings xiii, 21 ; St. Luke xxiii. 53 ; St. John 
xix. 41 ; St. Matt, xxvii. 60. 

32. In I Tim. vi. 6, 8 ; Heb. xiii. 5 ; St. Matt. vi. 25 
—34, and St. Luke xii. 22—31. 

33. Jeremiah ([er. li. 60—64). 

34. In Eccles ix. 10 and Rom. xii. II. 

35. On his imprisonment with the other Apostles, 
after the death of Ananias and Sapphira, (Acts v. 17— 
Ip”) ; and on his imprisonment by Plerod (Acts xii. i— 
II). 

36. Baruch (Jer. xxxvi. 4—32). 
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THE ABSURD GOSLINGS. 


HERE 
were three 
goslings, and 
most absurd 
goslings they 
were. They 
were always 
saying, or do¬ 
ing, or im¬ 
agining some 
absurd thing 
or other. 

The mother 
goose talked 
to them and 
scolded them, 
and wondered 
if they would 
ever grow up 
to be sensible 
birds. They 
would get to¬ 
gether by the side of the pool after they had been 
having swimming races, and there they would 
begin praising up themselves and their exploits. 

No horse,” said Snap, “ can go as swiftly as 
we can ; therefore we are much better than horses.” 

“ And how much prettier we are than the swan, 
with its long neck, which must be in its way.” 

‘‘ And how much better we are than the stupid 
chickens, that can’t swim ! ” responded Flapper. 

“ But we can swim and walk and fly; therefore 
we must be very wonderful birds,” said Quack. 


Then the three goslings would march up and 
down, with their bits of wings standing out like 
arms, and looking so very absurd that their mother 
was quite ashamed of them, and all the other geese 
and ducks burst out laughing. 

How they admire us ! ” said Flapper. 

And then the three goslings began to hop on one 
leg, and became more absurd than ever. 

The mother goose called to them, but it was of 
no use: they pirouetted, and even tried to dance. 

“ I hop the best,” said Snap. 

‘‘No ; I am the one they praise,” said Flapper. 

“You are both mistaken,” said Quack; “their 
eyes are upon me alone.” 

“ You conceited creature! ” cried Snap. “ I’ll fight 
you if you are not quiet.” 

“ I can fight also,” returned Quack. 

“ So can I,” added Flapper. 

And a regular skirmish began, and the geese 
and ducks laughed louder than ever. 

What a noise there was ! All the fowls turned 
round to see what was the matter. Then the 
mother goose thrust herself between the foolish 
goslings, saying— 

“I am ashamed of you ! How can you make your¬ 
selves so ridiculous t And she gave them each 
several sharp pecks, which made them cry out. 

“ See what comes of vanity and conceit,” said 
the hen to her chickens as she passed by. 

And an old horse, who had come down to the 
pool to drink, turned round, and said, somewhat 
sarcastically, “How can one expect sense from a 
goose?” J. G. 




CLAIMED AT LAST; 

QR, THE LITTLE SEA-WAIF. 


_ CHAPTER XIII {continued). 

r^TAIFIE was to be a sea-maiden, with a 
flimsy trailing dress of sea blue dashed 
with grey, bits of seaweed, shells, and 
so on clinging to it, her pretty hair dank 
and sparkling with pearl drops, a string of shells 
round her forehead. Birdie was to be a sprite 

of a fairy following her — for the shy little 
things would not be divided — wearing gossamer 
wings, a pea-green dress wreathed Avith daisies. 
Miss Mary Maude appeared as May, a golden 
shimmer like sunshine on her white robe, hawthorn 
blossoms wreathed about her, with a pretty, grace¬ 
ful effect, a robin perched on her shoulder, a 


butterfly flitting after her, a tiny mite of airy beauty. 
Qliver was a Zouave, with a slight limp, as if just 
returned from the wars; Will was a saucy gipsy, with 
I know not how much dark paint disguising him. 
Wilton Grey patronised royalty, and Avas Edward 
the Sixth. Then there Avere peacocks, doves, 
floAvers of the field, as Avell as birds of the air; 
brigands, soldiers, and sailors : oh ! a fanciful crcAV 
they were, those young pleasure-seekers, as they 
stood in the grand hall at the Rookery, the ancient 
mistress receiving them in a character herself, as a 
fairy godmother, Avand in hand, Avith Avords of 
welcome and blessing. A sweet, sad-faced old lady 
she AA^as, Avith pretty silvery hair, and a small, 
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almost girlish, figure: all her young friends loved her 
for her blithe good humour, although she was eighty 
years old, and had known much trouble. She was 
the last of the Gerharts, Wilton Grey told the little 
sea-maiden and her attendant fairy, as they stood 
by him, waiting till their turn came to 
be introduced by him. Many 
faces of the dead and gone 
looked down from their 
frames on them 
they stood in the hall 
beneath, where 
they had once 
stood, in the 
glamour and 
mirth of 
Christmas- 
tide, and 
p ayed 
their 
part, 
even as 
they 
were do¬ 
ing. Now, 

Wiltonled 
his young 
charges up 
for an intro¬ 
duction. The 
face of the little 
sea-maiden had 
a strange fascina¬ 
tion for the ancient 
hostess ; a mist of tears 
swept into her faded 
blue eyes as the child 
glided up to her, an 
innocent,violet-eyed sea- 
nymph, with her wee 
fairy behind. She did 
not catch the name 
Wilton told her, but she 

gently stroked her head and patted Birdie on the 
cheek, with a puzzled, bewildered look, which 
deepened and grew on her aged countenance. 

Ah, well! they were soon whirling and dancing: 
peacocks with butterflies, a homely wren with a 
lordly eagle, his hooked beak but badly put on ; 
here a sailor with the spirit of morning, there 
soldier lads and brigands with the representations 
of the four seasons. Oh, a medley and a mixture 
they looked! But a dazed, far-away expression was 
on Mrs. Gerhart’s face, as if the spirit of the past 
were upon her—the sweet, sad, regretted past, which 
would never be the present again—no, never. 


sea 


‘SITTING WUTH BIRDIE ON A 
DISTANT LANDING” {p. 226). 


“My dear, what did they just now say your name 
was ? ” she asked of Waifie, as presently she and 
Birdie were sitting on an ottoman, one on each 
side of her, resting, while the merry music was 
being played and the dancing going on. 

“ Anne Cobald is my name, but-” 

“We call her Waifie, because 
she was saved out of the 
put in Birdie, not 
heeding why her 
young companion 
paused. Mrs. 
Gerhart started 
and grew 
deadly pale; 
her faded 
blue eyes 
bee ame 
dim, as 
if she 
were a- 
boLit to 
faint, as 
Waifie 
artlessly 
told her 
name. 

“Are you 
ill, ma’am ?” 
she now ask¬ 
ed, in wonder¬ 
ing alarm. 

“ No, dear, it’s 
nothing ; there must 
be some mistake,” 
murmured the aged 
lady, dreamily watching 
the dancers under the 
glimmer of lights. But 
her face was still pale, 
her lips trembled. 

“My dear, come with 
me.” What did she mean, 
leading her away thus across the hall to the grand 
old staircase, swiftly, hurriedly, like one in eager 
haste ? They were soon up among the portraits, 
where the lights were gleaming warm and genial, 
like a loving remembrance. 

“ Have you ever seen any one like that, my 
child ? ” 

They were under the picture of a fair-faced lady, 
another, a twin sister, one could fancy from the 
likeness between them, hanging by its side. Mrs. 
Gerhart leant heavily on Waifie’s shoulder the while. 

“ It is— it is like a picture we had in India of 
mamma,” said the poor little wondering girl. 
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‘‘And that — and thatoh, those familiar speed¬ 
well eyes, glancing down so calmly from both pic¬ 
tures !—“ is like the lady in Mr. Collard’s gallery.’’ 
Mrs. Gerhart sank into a seat on the wide landing. 
A servant was near, attending to the lights. 

“ John, will you send Henley here ? ” The old lady 
spoke in a voice which sounded far away. 

“Little Anne, little Anne, are you from India?” 
she asked faintly, as the servant went to do her 
bidding. And little Anne told her “ Yes ” with 
startled, wistful face, under the gaze of those mute 
speedwell eyes on the wall. “ Oh ! if it should be 
true! if it should be true I ’’murmured Mrs. Gerhart; 
but now Henley, her maid, came to her. 

“ Little Anne,” said the kind old lady, speaking 
over her shoulder, as her maid led her away, “ go 
back to your friend and the rest. I shall see you all 
again by-and-by; dnd to-morrow.”—Ah I what would 
to-morrow bring ? 


CHAPTER XIV.—ANNE COBALD’S STORY. 

the next day Mrs. Gerhart’s carriage 
drew up at Harrowby House, Mrs. 
Gerhart herself was announced 
within, and Waifie sought for high 
and low. 

“ Mrs. Gerhart wants to see you, miss, in the 
drawing-room,” the servant told her, when at last 
he found her, sitting with Birdie on a distant 
landing. The two little girls went down together. . 
The dear, old, blue-eyed lady gathered her to her 
to sit by her side as she went in, she and Birdie. 

“ Tell me, dear, of your life in India, of your 
parents, and all,” said she, in a tremulous voice. 

“Yes, dear, tell Mrs. Gerhart all,” said Mrs. 
Grey reassuringly; and the child told her simple 
■ history bit by bit, as she remembered it. It was 
soon related : her early recollections of her mother, 
the years which flowed on with her fond, protecting 
father, of his sudden illness and death, her 
bewilderment, her sorrow, her ignorance of aught 
pertaining to England ; her trust in her nurse, who 
knew all, to whom her father entrusted her to 
bring her to England and to her grandmother. 

“ Her name, child, the name?” 

“Jerrett, I think—Tm not sure,” faltered the 
little girl, a light breaking over her childish mind. 

“ Did they never speak of me ? ” A hungering 
regret was in the aged lady’s voice. 

“Yes ; but they never spoke your name till papa 

was dying, and-” The little thing covered her 

face with her hands, and sobbed, as it all came back 
—that sad time in her Indian home, of saying good¬ 
bye to her father, and hearkening to his dying words. 

“ Have you no sign, no token, to assure me that 


you are my dear granddaughter—my great grand¬ 
daughter? Did they never tell you anything that’ 
might serve for a clue ? ” 

“No, nothing. Papa said you were angry with 
mamma and Aunt Alice, but that you would love 
me for the sake of the dead.” 

“ Aunt Alice was drowned at sea ? ” 

“ No, not drowned : aunt was not drowned ; she 
died at Calcutta, and uncle went to Australia.” 

“Your uncle’s name, my dear?” Ah I this 
should decide what both were taking so fondly 
for granted. “ What is your uncle’s name ? ” 

“ Wentley ; ” and at this Mrs. Gerhart grew sick 
with disappointment. 

“ Did you ever see your Aunt Alice?” she asked. 

“No; she died when I was a little girl, before 
mamma.” 

“ And everything you possessed went down with 
the wreck ; no scrap of anything was saved which 
could make this half-certainty sure ? ” 

And Waifie answered, “Yes, it all went down.” 

At this point Mr. Grey came in. 

“A letter of inquiry must be sent to India, and 
one to this uncle in Australia,” was his opinion ; 

“ and in the meantime-” 

“ The child remains with me,” said his visitor 
tremulously. And so the matter rested. Waifie 
and Birdie remained behind at the Rookery when 
their visit to Harrowby House came to an end, and 
Will, Oliver, and Miss Mary Maude returned home 
alone. 

It seemed like a strange, glad dream to Waifie to 
wander about in the old silent house—she and 
Birdie—where her mother and her aunt had 
wandered years ago; to see their rooms, to 
hearken to little tales told by the aged com¬ 
panion of their early days ; to hear the servants— 
many of them old and grey-headed—speak of Miss 
Alice and Miss Anne, who had once been there^ 
even as they. Thus little Waifie lived through the 
months that followed, her fond heart going out to 
her aged protectress with a hungering hope that 
all would prove true, when the letter came from 
Uncle Wentley—the uncle she had never seen. 

And the letter came at last one fair April morn¬ 
ing, when heaven and earth smiled and rejoiced, 
and all the opening buds and flowers shook in the 
sun-bright air, as over some happy secret in their 
keeping. The two little girls were out among the 
quaint old flower-beds. Here Mrs. Gerhart came 
to them, her dear pale blue eyes drenched with 
unshed tears, her face tremulous with her good 
news. 

“ Ours has ever been a family with orphans to 
gather and cherish, my dear,” she began, Waifie in 
her arms. Birdie nestling at her side and hearken- 
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ing : “ yes, ever a family of orphans. Woll, my 
son died, and left me two—your Aunt Alice and 
your mother. You two little blue-eyed things re¬ 
mind me of them, as I see you flitting about the 
house and grounds together—you, dear, are the 
living image of your Aunt Alice. I tried to be all 
in all to them, but, my child, I must have failed, for 
they thwarted me in what I had planned for them— 
they married two soldiers, neither of them rich. 
You do not understand these things, but they left 
me in estrangement and anger. Years drifted on, 
and though I hungered for them—and your uncle’s 
letter says they did for me—we never held out our 
hands and hearts for reconciliation. My little 
Alice married Mr. Collard’s nephew, who angered 
his uncle by so doing, as his wife had angered me. 
They, it was reported and attested, were lost at 
sea ; it caused grief and sorrowful remorse to two 
houses,” said the quavering, though musical, voice ; 

THE 


and Waifie’s thoughts travelled away to the grey¬ 
headed, morose old master of the Castle, shut up 
with his gloom and self-reproach. It bewildered 
her young brain to think of and understand it all. 
“ But they never sailed in the ill-fated vessel which 
was wrecked, your uncle now informs me, but in 
another, and changed their name, thus choosing to 
be dead to England.” 

‘‘ Ay, child! these family rifts are grievous things, 
but thank God, who has given me peace at the last 
in giving me thee.” 

Thus- the Little Sea-waif was claimed at last— 
and what shall I say more ? She became a love-link 
between three homes, and her coming brought 
in due time a wanderer from beyond the seas, 
whose presence shed a ray of light on the master 
of the Castle, as they clasped hands in the picture- 
gallery, under the gaze of those speedwell eyes. 

END. 




TWO BLACKBERRIES. 


j N the edge of a wood, by the meadow way. 
Two blackberries hung one autumn day; 
And one seemed to lack 
No signs of grace, 

But was just as black 
As a nigger’s face ; 

And one was green. 

Just touched with the red 
Of the sunset sheen 
When the day has fled ; 

And one was plain 
But was humble too. 

While the other was vain 
Of its ebon hue. 

And because it was mellow 
With autumn’s smile. 

It scoffed at its fellow 
In lordly style. 

And called it a wretched sort of a berry. 

Yellow and green like an unripe 
cherry. 

Unloved by the sun and the whole world round. 
And only fit to be crushed to the ground. 


II. 



Nowit happened that while the blackberry spoke 
The hard cruel words which it thought a joke, 
Two children passed along that way, 

And by the bramble chanced to stay. 

“ Hurrah !” cried one, in a tone of glee, 

“ Here’s the finest berry one ever could see ! 
Ripe and mellow, black and sweet. 

Hail to thee, friend ! ’tis a pleasure to 
meet! ” 

No wonder the blackberry seemed elate. 
Proud as a king when he rides in state. 
But alas ! alas ! 

He was proud in vain. 

For it came to pass 
He’d short time to reign ! 

By a strange mishap. 

There, while the sun shone, 
A pluck and a snap, 

. ^ And the berry was gone 
Eaten, alas! while the 
1 '^ bright sun smiled. 
Eaten by just a mere 
chit of a child. 


Moral.— 'proud of your looks or your healthy 
Never talk much of possessions or wealth ; 
Remember the fate—a7id the story is true — 
Of the W 07 tde 7 ful berry of ebo 7 i Ime, 
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STORIES OF THE 

seems a long time since 
we went together to 
pay a visit to our own 
particular Cots in the 
East London Hospital 
for Children. Still, it 
is not so long as it appears 
from the day when we last 
wended our way over the then 
muddy pavements of crowded 
Commercial Road, and the less 
busy haunts of Harding Street 
and Glamis Road, to look after 
our little friends. It was a foggy, 
depressing day, and the hospital looked melancholy. 
Even its grand, red-faced opposite neighbour, the tall, 
broad fire-house, seemed downcast ; for the pave¬ 
ment was up for repairs, and there was nobody 
about to admire it—not even the usual little boys 
playing at marbles. One solitary figure alone 
paced up and down before the hospital, waiting 
for admission ; and altogether the generally cheer¬ 
ful surroundings seemed desolate. 

On entering we found there had been an out¬ 
break of scarlet fever, and that one ward was 
closed : for our hospital admits no infectious 
cases, though now and then they occur. It was 
deemed wisest that we should not leave the 
ground floor to visit our Cots, therefore we had 
our journey for nothing. Still not quite for 
nothing; since we unpacked our unfailing “Bag,^’ 
and left behind some knitted vests and reel-neck¬ 
laces, brought that morning by a young friend who 
was to have accompanied us, but who gave up the 
long-expected pleasure at the wish of her parents, 
who had heard of fever somewhere in the East 
End. Obedience had its reward, as it generally 
has ; for she, too, would have been disappointed. 

To-day, however, is bright and dry, though there 
is the bitterest of east winds, which again pre¬ 
vents the young friend aforesaid joining us ; for 
she has a severe cold, and the youngest reader 
knows very well that it is imprudent to go out in 
an east wind with a cold on the chest. So we 
must go alone ; yet not alone, if all the founders of 
the Little Folks Cots will be with us in spirit. 
We are warmly welcomed by the kind lady super¬ 
intendent, matron, sisters, and nurses, who all 
thought we were never coming again ; and who 
now despair of racking their memories for the 
numerous children who have occupied our Cots 
during the last twelve months. Referring to books, 
however, in which each case is briefly entered. 


“LITTLE FOLKS’^ COTS.—V. 

one and another rouses up the sleepy mind, till 
it gets peopled with children of the past, and we 
learn, by degrees, all about the sicknesses and 
names of those suffering little ones who have 
been tenderly nursed by the loving hands of those 
who tell their tale. 

We will begin with the boys, and are sorry to 
say that several of the poor little patients died ; in 
other words, were removed from all pain in this 
world, to that other and better land where they 
will be for ever with their loving Saviour. The 
first was named Albert, who was seven months in 
his little cot, afflicted with hip disease, and who 
was six years old. The second only tenanted it 
three days. His name was Willie ; but the third 
was two months before he “went home.” James 
was the pet of the ward, and both doctors and ' 
nurses did their best to make him happy. But 
he was such a grave little fellow that all they could 
think of would not raise a smile in his large dark 
eyes. Everybody rejoiced when, at last, a kind 
doctor performed some trick that brought the 
smile. Neither could they prevail upon him to 
talk, though he was two and a half years old ; still, 
he managed to get everything he wanted by point¬ 
ing his finger so royally, that they called him King 
James. If he desired the attendance of any par¬ 
ticular nurse, he pointed to her, and his majesty 
was obeyed. Is it not pleasant to think that these 
young sufferers are removed from their dreary ■ 
homes, to light, air, and tender treatment ? Still, 
their parents love them and visit them ; but they 
know that in their own over-crowded rooms they 
could scarcely recover, and are thankful that they 
should have the care elsewhere which it is not in 
their power to bestow. 

One very touching instance of parental love 
sanctifies our Cot. Little George’s father was 
engaged in the gas-works all the night, and came 
to sit by his dying bed all the day ; while the 
mother spent the night beside her child, and the 
day at her other duties. This for about a week before 
the angels came to bear him to heaven. He was 
a dear, patient little boy, and everybody loved him. 

But we will now tell of those who recovered. 
Johnnie was only ill a week of an accident, and 
went away cured ; while Jimmie, who came as 
pale and quiet as King James, grew quite lively. 
A kind doctor taught him a game called “ Snap,” 
which greatly amused him, as well as the other 
sick children, and which he, probably, has taught 
his brothers and sisters by this time. A little 
German boy of two and a half years left our Cot 
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quite well, to the great delight of his parents ; 
and so, we think and hope, will its present tenant, 
Richard, to whom we are glad to come at last, 
after listening to this long list of previous occu¬ 
pants. 

Richard tells us that he lives in the country, and 
has two brothers and a sister ; that he is much 
better, that he is eight years old, that he would 
greatly like one of the beautiful scrap-books made 
by his young friends, ever so far away in York¬ 
shire ; and that he is very happy in the hospital, 
and everybody is kind to him. We present him 
with the said scrap-book, upon his assuring us that 
he does not possess one ; and leave him turning 
over the well-filled pages. We think we have done 
with our boy’s cot for the present, but are told that 
its previous tenant is under quarantine elsewhere, 
for chicken-pox ; so we send him another scrap¬ 
book, with our best wishes. 

Our young readers will be glad to learn that a 
splendid scrap-book arrived the other day, inscribed 
“For the Little Folks Cots,” and that other 
gifts have also come for them. We are, however, 
furnished with presents for the general patients, 
and are pleased to have another book, full of 
Christmas-cards, for an afflicted boy who “never 
had one before.” But we are told that yonder is a 
lad who is always drawing, and how proud we feel 
to be in possession of a new paint-box, furnished with 
colours, tiny palettes, and a brush. And how his 
pale face and large dark eyes light up when we 
tell him that it is “his very own.” Two con¬ 
valescents, one on crutches, are looking on, but 
they do not envy him his prize. They seem as 
pleased as he. We have only a couple of picture- 
cards for them, because we are in duty bound to 
keep a portion of our good things for the girls’ward. 

Thither we mount, and have to stir up the 
memories of the good nurses again to be able to 
give our young friends a “ full, true, and particular 
account ” of the poor children who have occupied 
their second Cot during the past twelve months. 
Only one has gone from it to “ The Better Land.” 
Her jiame was Lizzie, and although only six years 
old, she suffered much from heart-disease. But 
she was very cheerful, and a great pet. She 
ordered every one about, much as King James did 
below stairs, only she could use her tongue as 
well as her fingers. “ Lie down, Daniel, you bad 
boy. I shall tell sister,” she was heard to exclaim 
to a baby in a neighbouring cot, who would sit 
up and look about him. “ I want all my clothes to 
choose from, and a pair of white gloves,” she said to 
her mother, before the Christmas party. And the 
fond mother broiightsiich garments as she possessed, 
and laid them at the foot of her bed. She even 


managed to procure an old pair of white gloves, 
to gratify her dear child. And Lizzie was dressed 
in her very best, and carried downstairs for the 
Christmas festivities. 

Our patients have very pretty names. We 
glance down the list and read Ellen, Maud, Alice, 
Rosanna, Lilian, and Lydia. Ellen came from the 
country, and was twice in the hospital afflicted with 
St. Vitus’ dance, but she left the second time, 
cured. Maud, who was thirteen, had been a great 
help to her mother at home, and brought her ready 
aid to her invalid companions. The little ones 
grew very fond of her. When she was better she 
went to Mellis, the convalescent Home, and when 
she returned they all flocked round her, and called 
for her instead of the nurses. Rosanna, also, had 
been most useful at home, and was greatly troubled 
because she was not there “ to help mother.” 
Poor little Annie cried day and night for her 
mother, and would not be comforted ; but, happily? 
she and Lilian were only a short time occupants of 
our Cot. After all, sisters and nurses have wonder¬ 
ful memories, for, as they look at the cots, they 
seem to call up each little patient, and to describe 
her perfectly : and when we think that these are 
but a tithe of the hundreds who have been under 
their care during the year, we are thankful for 
their patience and sympathy. They have sick 
babies in their arms all the time they are talking 
to us, and two dear little convalescents tugging at 
their skirts, who will be attended to. 

“ They are quite spoilt,” laughs the sister, “ and 
run about after the visitors to be noticed.” 

Little Folks Cot No. 2 is at the very top of 
the room, and when we reach it we are pleased to 
see several of the convalescents amusing those 
who are in bed. One rises to make room for us, 
and we are soon seated by Lydia’s side, who is a 
very communicative little girl, and readily relates 
her history. 

“ Please, I’m eight. I have two brothers and two 
sisters ; no, one sister, and she and me make two. 
We live at Poplar. I go to Board School and 
Sunday-school. I learn reading and writing, and 
sums, and I shall learn to write again when I goes 
home, for fear of forgetting. I have been here six 
weeks, and I sliould have been in the country, 
at Mellis, now, only my legs were so weak that, 
when I tried, I couldn’t stand. I am very happy, 
and everybody is so kind. Mother comes to see 
me every Sunday.” 

“ Oh, no ! I haven’t got any scrap-book of my 
own : I never had none.” 

We present her with the second artistic produc¬ 
tion of our Yorkshire friends, and she uplifts her 
hands with delight as she receives it from us. 
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‘‘Where will you put it?” we inquire of her. 

“In the purlour.^ We’ve got a kitchen and a 
bedroom besides. "Will you please to say to the 
little people that sent me the book, that I’m very 
much obliged to them, and I’ll keep it in the par¬ 
lour.” 

The word “parlour” is quite a surprise, for 
generally, like “ the cobbler that lived in the stall,” 
one room “serves them for parlour, and kitchen 
and all.” Indeed, the kind nurses say that when 
they sometimes go to visit the children whom they 
have learnt to love in the hospital, it goes to their 
hearts to see the poverty in which they find 
them. 

Nevertheless, they treasure up the books and 


various gifts bestowed on them by their richer 
brothers and sisters, and the pretty dolls, toys, 
pictures, or other ornaments presented to them in 
the hospital are taken to their dark dwellings, and 
help to light them up with the bright beams of 
loving sympathy. Sometimes, also, clothes sent to 
the hospital reappear in the home ; and the 
knitted vests and petticoats entrusted to us by 
industrious young people are much appreciated. 
We have one of the latter with us to-day—all white 
and red—to say nothing of a couple of beautiful 
dolls, which rejoice the hearts of two little patients, 
who “ haven’t got no doll.” They and the writer 
unite in thanking the warm-hearted young friends 
who dressed and sent them. Anne Beale. 


WHO WAS TO BLAME? 

THE STORY OF TOPSY’S ADVENTURES. 



ELL me, mamma, 
do you really think 
that pus¬ 
sies have 
inelives?” 
It was 
little Hilda 
who put 
the ques¬ 
tion, a very 
mom ent- 
ous one to 
her, and 
very seri¬ 
ous she ap¬ 
peared as 
she put it. 

Her work had dropped in her lap, and a tear was 
quivering on her eyelashes, as she waited her 
mamma’s answer. Mamma was busy sewing, for 
although the summer’s day was drawing to a close, 
there was a good deal to be done ere she could 
put everything away, ready for use when another 
day should dawn. This is equivalent to telling 
you that Hilda’s mamma was poor, or if not poor— 
for no one in this world can be called poor to 
whom God grants health and the means to earn a 
living—she had to work for her daily bread, and 
an amiable and quiet industrious little assistant 
was her daughter Hilda, though not quite twelve 
years of age. 

The room in which sat the widow and her child 
was the quintessence of neatness and cleanliness, 
the ornaments an the mantelshelf were not 


numerous, but well chosen, the grate shone like 
polished ebony, or like the face of a blackamoor 
boy when pleased. The furniture was plain but 
orderly, there was a fresh flower on the table, and 
dickie in his nice clean cage was singing his 
evening song, and occasionally helping himself to 
a few seeds, because he knew that presently his 
little mistress would put a shawl over the cage, and 
then he must go to sleep. 

But for all this Hilda was not perfectly happy, 
and hence the question, “ Have cats nine lives, 
mamma ? ” 

“ Nine lives, child ? ” said her mother, “ I really 
don’t know what put that in your head.” 

“ Because,” said Hilda, “ people say they have, 
and if it isn’t merely their fun, then Topsy may live 
after all; and if she does, she shall never, never, 
never be allowed to go out again all night.” 

Topsy and the canary were Hilda’s two pets, 
and although pussy was very young—hardly a year 
old—she and the bird had lived together on the 
most amiable terms, for the canary often got out of 
the cage for exercise, as all birds ought to, and 
used to perch on Hilda’s head and sing, the while 
Topsy sat on her shoulder and purred a kind of 
dreamy bass. I’m sure that both dickie and 
Topsy were extremely fond of their mistress. 
Topsy had many ways in which she could show 
her affection ; the canary could only sing, or, as he 
often did, gaze pertly at his mistress, first with 
one black bead of an eye, and then with the 
other. 

“ Feet! peet! ” the bird would say on these oc¬ 
casions. “ I love you every bit as much as Topsy 
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does, although, peet, peet, my heart isn’t bigger 
than your thimble.” 

Sometimes when sitting on her head the bird 
would go through all the motions of bathing. 

“Peet! peet! peet!” he would say, “your hair 
is so glossy, and -so shiny, peet, peet, that it puts 
me in mind of water, and when sitting here I al¬ 
ways feel as if I-wanted to bathe, you know.” 

Topsy was a very early riser. She slept in 


fighting the footstool'; doing deadly battle with a 
boot or a pin-cushion, or imagining the hair-brush 
to be a fretful porcupine that must be slain at once, 
for fear it should kill her mistress. 

Now Topsy was developing into a very useful 
and honest pet. She could even be trusted all by 
herself in the cupboard, where she would catch 
mice, but never touch meat, or even a fish ; and 
the reason of this was that Hilda always fed her 



‘'SHE BEHELD . . . TWO IMMENSE TOM CATS” {p. 233). 


Hilda’s room, and although she did not seem to 
have much heart to begin her romps before her 
little mistress was awake, no sooner did Hilda’s 
eyes open than puss was at it. Yes, and at theni^ 
I might say, for one of her favourite games was to 
imagine that Hilda’s eyes were mice, and that they 
merely moved about for her to play with. This 
spo-rt was just a little dangerous, but it used to 
make Hilda get up all the quicker. To de¬ 
scribe pussy’s antics would be impossible ; or to 
tell how she popped in here and out there, always 
appearing where least expected, sometimes spring¬ 
ing from the floor straight at Hilda’s hair, ’ at 
others, vaulting up the curtains to reconnoitre ; 


well as soon as she had had her own meals. So 
pussy was well-mannered and knew how to wait, 
and she had been taught to beg, and lie down 
dead, and jump through a hoop, and do all kinds 
of pretty tricks. But mind you, I think one chief 
reason why Topsy looked so well, and had so sleek 
a coat, and such long whiskers, was because 
Hilda’s mother told her that cats must have clean 
water to drink as well as milk, and be kept in the 
house all night. 

“ Well, now,” I think I hear some reader say, 
“how can you keep a cat from going out at night?” 
Why, by feeding her always late in the evening, 
and then making her prisoner. Hilda did not in- 
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variably do this, therefore, as pussy was not quite 
sure she would have supper when she came home, 
then, if it were a lovely night, and plenty of fun 
going on, she often preferred stopping outside. 

And as we shall presently see, it was this bad 
habit of Topsy’s that led to her little mistress’s 
present grief. 

Oh, there is no grief so bitter as that which we 
bring upon ourselves through some neglect of duty ! 

Now, in such a pleasant home, with so comfort- 


‘^Oh, dear!” said Topsy to herself, one day, 
about a month before the date of the commence¬ 
ment of our story, “ I feel so hungry, and my mis¬ 
tress has quite forgotten my bit of supper.” 

It was a beautiful summer’s evening, and Topsy 
was sitting at the open window of the pretty little 
attic where Hilda slept. 

This attic opened on to the tiles—at least, it was 
only a little jump off to get there. 

I have never been out in the great world,” she 



LET us PRETEND TO BE WATCHING THIS RAT-HOLE 


able a fireside, and such a loving little mistress as 
Hilda, one would have thought Topsy would have 
been perfectly contented and happy, and never have 
thought of roaming away and getting into mischief. 
Well, but you see cats were originally wild animals, 
and they still retain a good deal of their old prowl¬ 
ing disposition, and when this is not kept within 
due control by their owners, it gains a complete 
mastery over them, so that instead of being tame 
fireside-loving, honest pussies, they become rovers, 
dishonest, and instead of loving their homes and 
staying in them, they only make a convenience of 
them, finding the house merely a handy place to 
sleep in all day, and one quite free from any danger. 


said; “ I’ve half a mind to go. It’s only a hop down 
there, and I might meet a mouse. Here I go ; I’ll 
risk it ; I shan’t go far, though.” 

No, Topsy assured herself over and over again 
that she wouldn’t go far. The silly little thing, she 
didn’t know that it is from the very beginnings of 
evil we should abstain. But then she was only a 
cat. 

So away she went over the tiles. She climbed 
up to the roof of one house, and that looked so 
inviting, and the prospect beyond so enticing, that 
she couldn’t help going right over and on to the 
next roof. 

“ I suppose,” she said, I shan’t find any food.” 
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She did, however. She found some crusts of 
bread that had been put out for the sparrows. 

“ The sparrows won’t miss them,” said Topsy, 
“ they have wings, and can easily fly away and find 
more. I wish I had wings.” 

So she ate the crusts, and found herself much 
refreshed, and on she went, quite forgetting all 
about Hilda and her happy home. The moon rose, 
and the stars shone out, and the prospect now 
looked more enchanting than ever. The light 
streamed forth from many an attic window, and 
Topsy amused herself by looking in at them all. 
Here, in one, were some happy little children, 
all crowing and laughing, as they were being put 
to bed, in such a cosy room. Here, in another, 
was a family party at tea or supper, and the cooked 
fish smelt so delicious, that Topsy would have crept 
in through the open window, and begged for a bit, 
only there was a dog there. In the next attic was 
an old man making a shoe, and hammering a bit 
of leather on a lap-stone, but he sang right merrily 
to himself all the time. Here, at still another window, 
was seen a poor wan girl, sewing away at a white 
seam as if her life depended on it, and so it did, 
although the work was killing her. ’ And on went 
pussy, peeping in at every window, till at last 
the lights went out one by one, and she began to 
think of returning home. It must have been very 
late when she repassed the attic, where the seam¬ 
stress was; the poor girl still sat there, stitching, 
stitching, stitching. 

Hark! what was that ? A dreadful growl, that 
made her flesh all creep. Just as Topsy came 
round the corner of a chimney-stack, and raised 
herself on her fore paws, she beheld right in front 
of her two immense tom cats^commencing a terrible 
battle. Topsy would have given worlds to have 
got away. But for a time she was paralysed with 
fear. Then suddenly, with a more terrible howl than 
ever, both cats tumbled off the roof, and all was 
once more still. Topsy started off, and never looked 
behind her till safe at her own window. Hilda was 
sitting up for her, and glad to see her, but Topsy 
dreamt all that night of the wonders she had seen. 

Hilda did not forget Topsy’s supper next night, 
so pussy stayed at home, but she forgot it the 
night after, and away went pussy again. She had 
not gone far before she met one of the cats who had 
been fighting. He spoke to her kindly, and when 
Topsy said she was hungry, “ Oh ! ” said Tom, 
“ we’ll steal a fish ; I know where they hang.” 

Topsy thought this was very dreadful, but then 
she was so hungry, and the fish really was most 
delicious. Topsy stayed out that night later than 
before. She was later out the next night, too, and 
a month had hardly passed ere it became quite a 
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common thing for naughty Topsy to spend the 
night on the roof. But not on the roof only did 
Topsy pass her time, with the somewhat disre¬ 
putable feline acquaintances she had formed, but 
in the gardens, and alas ! sometimes even in 
pigeonries, and rabbitries, as well, and many a 
gentle dove they killed, and many a pretty little 
bunny. Only once, Topsy and one of her friends 
were nearly caught. They were both in a granary 
together when the owner entered. 

“ Let us pretend to be watching this rat-hole,” 
said Topsy. 

The man shut the door softly, and went for his 
gun. He shut the door, it is true, but he forgot 
that broken hole in the window, and so the thieving 
pussies both escaped. 

‘‘Did ever you eat a live canary?” said pussy’s 
companion to her one day, “ a live canary, feathers 
and all? Oh, it is so delicious!/’ and pussy licked 
her lips as she spoke. ‘‘Your mistress keeps one,” 
continued the tempter, “ does she not ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Topsy, “ but I daren’t touch that. I 
wouldn't for the world.” 

“ Oh I ” cried the other cat, “ there is no eating in 
the world to be compared to a live canary, and 
what is the good of them after all ? Silly things ! ” 

The room where Topsy’s mistress worked all day 
with her mother was usually left a little open in the 
summer nights. This was quite safe, because it was 
very high up indeed, only it was not very far from 
the roof of an adjoining house. In that room slept 
in its cage innocent little Dick the canary. On 
that roof, as the great bell chimed out the midnight 
hour, stood Topsy, preparing to make a spring at 
the window-ledge ; for, woe is me I she had suc¬ 
cumbed to the tempter,and was'actually about to rob 
her mistress of the only other creature she loved on 
earth besides herself. It was a terrible leap, ten 
feet at least across, and should she miss her foot¬ 
ing the consequences would be dreadful. 

It was long ere Topsy could summon up courage 
enough to jump. But the words of the tempter 
kept ringing in her ears, and at last she sprang. 
She reached the ledge, it is true, but alighted on a 
flower-pot, and was hurled to the ground, where 
she lay all night, bleeding and stunned, until found 
in the morning. 

Well and faithfully did Hilda nurse her little 
favourite; but, alas I there are accidents that even a 
cat cannot get over, and great was Hilda’s grief to 
find one morning that Topsy w'as dead. 

One never knows how much one loves a pet till 
it is taken from us; it is bad enough then, even if 
we can say to ourselves that we have always been 
kind to our favourite, but if we have neglected it 
the blow is ten times harder to bear. A. 
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THE GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 

OCTOBER. 


O ctober gives the signal 
for the recommencement 
of Football and Hockey, 
both good and invigorating 
games in their way, although 
both are to some extent 
dangerous unless the recog¬ 
nised rules are rigidly adhered 
to, and unless the players are 
careful never to lose their 
tempers during the heat and 
excitement of the contest. As far as Football is 
concerned, there can be no question that, for very 
young people^ what is known as the “ Association ” 
game is the best, there being less rough play, and 
the risk of a serious accident being consequently 
smaller. In this game the ball may only be kicked, 
and must not be handled or carried, so that there 
is no “collaring,^^ as in “Rugby” or “Rugby 
Union ” Football, and there are no “scrimmages.” 

In “Association” Football, as in other games, 
unselfishness is an essential characteristic of a 
really good player. Brilliancy generally means a 
selfish regard to one’s own play, often to the detri¬ 
ment of one’s club or team. The great aim of a 
good player should be to “ dribble ” the ball—that 
is, work it slowly along with the feet—as long as 
may be possible or advantageous, and then to pass 
on ” the ball to a friend, who may be in a better 
position to forward it towards the enemy’s goal. He 
is a good player who knows how to combine the 

two arts of dribbling and passing on 

* * 

* 

Hockey is a very good game for a cold day, 
whether played on the ice or on terra Jirma. One 
of the most important rules of the game is, how,- 
ever, too often forgotten : this is, that no player 
may raise his hockey-stick higher than his shoulder. 
The object of this rule is to prevent the dangerous 
consequences which might result from a blow in the 
face, caused by the forward or backward swing of 
such a heavy weapon as a hockey-stick. Careless¬ 
ness in observing this very necessary regulation has 
led to a large number of serious accidents, and 
the rule should therefore be rigidly enforced by 
debarring offenders from joining in the game for the 
rest of the day’s play. 

If any little folk are fortunate enough to possess 
a terrier that can follow by scent, there is no 
reasem at all why they should not have a hunt, on 


some of these autumn mornings when they wish to 
get warm. If there are two or three dogs and 
many hunters, you can have quite a “ meet.” First, 
let the hunters take fast hold of the dogs, and 
keep them in some enclosed spot, where they can 
neither see nor hear what is going on around. 
Let one player, called the runner, get a piece of 
meat or cheese, such as dogs like, and after show¬ 
ing them the choice morsel and letting them smell 
it, he must start off to run. He may vary his path 
as much as he pleases, and extend it to the distance 
of three hundred yards or more, if the do^s can 
follow well. It is advisable to stop at a corner 
sometimes, and “ tramp scent,” which consists in 
stamping about for a few moments in the same 
spot ; this is a great guide to the dogs. Finally, 
let the runner select some snug corner in which to 
hide himself. The rest of the party let loose the 
dogs when they consider that the runner is properly 
hidden, and away they run, with their noses close 
to the ground, following the scent of the runner’s 
footsteps, with the hunters after them, till they 
discover the hidden player, and are rewarded with 
the piece of meat or cheese, which they are sure to 
devour joyfully. 

In New Jersey and other parts of the United 
States a curious kind of game is played, in which 
the following rhyme is sung :— 

“ King Arthur was King William’s son, 

And when the battle he had won, 

Upon his breast he wore a star, 

And it was called the sign of war.” 

Boys and girls may play at this simple game. A 
number of hats of different sizes, and belonging to 
both sexes, having been arranged in a row on tlie 
floor, the leader takes up the first hat and places it 
on his head. He then marches around, singing 
the above verse. He then picks up the next hat 
and 'puts it on the head of any one he pleases. 
The person selected stands behind him, and the 
two march off, singing as before. The game goes 
on until each player has been accommodated with 
a hat, when they all range themselves in line and 
sing together the rhyme already quoted. A good 
deal of fun may be had by taking care to make the 
hats fit their new wearers as badly as may be. A 
girl’s hat on a boy’s head, and vice versa, will, of 

course, produce shrieks of laughter 

# *■ 

* 

Children play a game in the streets of New York 
that bears some likeness to the well-known English 
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game of Trades/’ Each player selects some 
character which he or she undertakes to represent, 
and this having been arranged, a “ round ” is sung, 
in which the different parts are alluded to. The 
characters, however, need not be settled beforehand, 
but be introduced by the players as each sings his 
verse of the ‘‘round” to the following effect:— 

■ “ When I was a shoemaker, 

And a shoemaker was I, 

This way, and this way, 

And this way went I. 

“ When I was a gentleman, 

And a gentleman was I, &c. 

" When I was a lady. 

And a lady was I, &c. 

“ When I was a chimney-sweep, 

And a chimney-sweep was I, &c.” 

And so on the rhyme goes until all the players 
have introduced the characters they are represent¬ 
ing for the time being. As soon as the words 
“ And this way went I ” are sung, the singer goes 
through the actions proper to his part. Thus the 
“ shoemaker ” plies his trade j the “ gentleman,” 
with hat jauntingly perched on one side and swing¬ 
ing his cane, parades up and down ; the “ lady ” 
gathers her skirts together and walks about proudly ; 
the “ sweep ” makes a good job of imaginary 
chimneys, and so with other characters. 

A first-rate game for out-of-door amusement is 
that known in Georgia as “ Frog-pond.” All the 
children except one hop about in order to imitate 
frogs. The following verse is then sung, and at 
the word “ kough ” they all set up a croaking :— 

“ Come, neighbours, the moon is up — 

It’s pleasant out here on the bank ; 

Come, stick your heads out of the tank. 

And let us, before we sup. 

Go kough, kough, kough. 

And let us, before we sup. 

Go kough, kough, kough." 

At this Stage the remaining child, hitherto in hiding, 
comes upon the scene in the character of a duck. 
The song now goes on :— 

‘ Hush, yonder is the waddling duck ! 

He’s coming ; I don’t mean to stay. 

We’d better by half hop our way. 

If we don’t he will gobble us up. 

With a kough, kough, kough. 

If we don’t he will gobble us up. 

With a kough, kough, kough." 

Accordingly the frogs now hop off to their dens, the 
duck waddling after them. A captured frog then 
takes the duck’s place. This is a merry game. 

Another lively game is styled “ Witch in the Jar.” 
One child having been chosen to play the witch. 


the rest select trees or other objects for their goals. 
The witch then draws on the ground, with a stick as 
many circles (styled “jars”) as there are players. 
This having been done, the rest leave their homes 
and are chased by the witch. Should one be caught 
he or she is placed in a “jar” until he is freed by a 
player running to the den and touching him, the 
rescuer, of course, risking capture. Having been 
freed, the quondam prisoner is safe till he has 
reached his goal and again ventured out. When 
all have been captured a new witch is appointed. 

A very amusing game for both boys and girls we 
invented some years ago, and have often played it 
with success, particularly in the dark autumn 
evenings when the weather is fine. We used to call 
it, amongst ourselves, “Will o’the Wisp,” and as 
we derived great amusement from it we will give a 
few plain directions concerning the mode of playing 
it. The necessary implements are dark lanterns. 
Every player must have a lantern with a candle 
firmly fixed in it, and ready for action. One 
lantern should have a red, or green, or violet 
shade, the others should all be white lights. Will 
o’ the Wisp consists in one boy or girl taking 
the red or violet-coloured lamp, and hiding in the 
brushwood or behind a tree in the private grounds 
or on the common, where the game may be 
played. When he has got a certain distance he 
displays his light, and by waving it he attracts the 
attention of the rest of the party, who at once start 
in pursuit. Will o’ the Wisp, when he perceives the 
others in motion, which he can at once do, because 
the white lights will move about, closes his light, 
and moves quietly away to another place, where he 
again displays his gleam and guides his pursuers. 
So the game may be continued until Will o’ the 
Wisp is captured, or till he is tired. 

*** 

This game will afford exercise, and great fun will 
result in the playing of it. We should advise 
young readers not to attempt it in marshy groundj 
or in places where any accident is likely to occur. 
But a good common, or a gentleman’s park, where 
the ground is safe, and falls not dangerous, should 
be selected. Our experience of Will o’ the Wisp 
has been a very pleasant one. It is a kind of 
hide-and-seek with all the excitement of dusk and 
lantern-light to enhance the enjoyment. There is 
absolutely no danger if a candle lantern (not an 
oil lamp) be used. The light may be extinguished 
if a lad should fall; but even if it go out, he 
cannot miss his friends, for they all carry lights. 
Sometimes the seekers may veil their lamps and 
steal upon Will o’ the Wisp ; but they must follow 
his “ light and leading,” as far as possible. 
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ABOUT THE GREAT ANT-BEAR OF BRAZIL. 


{ N front of us stands a cage that seems to con¬ 
tain a great quantity of black coarse hair. 
At a word from the attendant, however, 
this grizzly hair is seen to rise, and we find 
that it forms the tail of a big, queer-looking 
animal. The creature is lying on her side, 
and as she clumsily raises herself her 
young ones may be observed scrambling upon her 
back, where they nestle together under the broad 
shelter of the bushy tail which hangs over them 
like an umbrella, or, rather, like a weeping willow. 
This tail can shut the young ones in, as in a box, 
whether the mother be standing or lying down. 
As the old animal moves with much effort to the 
cage-front, we observe that she walks upon the 
outside of her sharply-clawed fore feet, while she 
plants her hind feet flat upon the ground, just as 
our friend Bruin, the bear, does. The long noses 
of mother and young are rubbed against our hands, 
and the strange creatures seem to take as much 
delight in the process as puss in her good-natured 
mood takes in being stroked. 

As we can now obtain a better view of this 
quaint huge creature, we examine her with all the 
more interest when we learn that they are very 
rare animals, being seldom found out of their 
native lands. We notice that the creature is covered 
with long shaggy hair, excepting on the head, where 
it is short and close. The head, too, is very long 
and slender, and the tail is bushy black, of great 
size and length, the animal, indeed, appearing to 
be all head and tail. No wonder some specimens 
often measure not less than eight feet from end of 
snout to tip of tail. The toes on its fore feet are 
furnished with long, sharp, powerful claws, so that 
it can hold on with a desperate grip to whatever it 
chooses to clutch. And because it walks upon the 
outside of these feet, they are there provided with 
pads to save the claws from injury and wear. 
Being also a great digger and burrower, the fingers 
of its hands, by a peculiar arrangement of their 
bones and joints, convert the fore feet into a kind 
of trowel. The toes of its hind feet are sup¬ 
plied with short weak claws, and in this respect it 
does not much differ from many quadrupeds. Its 
general colour is a dark grey, but a broad band of 
black runs over each shoulder. It has no teeth, 
but its tongue is very flexible and of unusually 
great length. 

Altogether, it will be admitted that this ungainly, 
long-tongued, toothless, hairy animal, is a fit repre¬ 
sentative of the tropical parts of South America 
in general, and of Brazil and Guiana in particular. 


You want to know its name.^ Well, it is usually 
called the Ant-bear, partly because it feeds upon 
ants, and partly because, bear-like, it walks upon 
the soles of its hind feet. But scientific men style 
it Mynnecophaga jubata —words that look very 
formidable, but that merely mean “ maned ant- 
eater.” 

Ant-bears are slothful and solitary, and though 
seldom, if ever, aggressive, so far as man is con¬ 
cerned, are very dangerous enemies at close quar¬ 
ters. Mr. C. F. Holder tells how an Indian, living 
near Roraima, came by his death. Armed with 
his long blowpipe, he had been hunting in the 
forest to the north of that mountain. On the 
return journey he was walking considerably in 
advance of his party, and it is supposed that he 
had captured a young ant-bear and was carrying 
it home, when the mother overtook him and slew 
him. 

His companions found the poor Indian lying 
in the fatal hug of the animal, one of whose claws 
had penetrated to his heart. The ant-bear, too, 
was dead, her victim having contrived, though 
unable to effect his escape, to plunge his knife into 
her. 

It was clear that she was upon him ere he 
realised his danger, and in turning round to look 
at her his blowpipe got caught across his path and 
tripped him up as he started to run. 

On another occasion, a voyager in Guiana had a 
narrow escape from a similar fate. While looking 
for the path which the guide of the party had 
succeeded in losing,* he almost walked on to a 
sleeping ant-bear. 

Springing up, the surprised creature sat upon 
its hind legs and tried to seize the disturber of its 
repose. He managed, however, to jump to one 
side very nimbly, and so avoided being squeezed 
to death. As soon as he was out of the ant-bear's 
reach he shot it. 

You wonder that so large and strong an animal 
can find sufficient sustenance in such minute 
creatures as ants ? The fact is our huge hairy 
hero, with the long slimy tongue, has studied the 
habits of the insects with great advantage to him¬ 
self. Their nests or hills are so numerous that 
in some parts they almost touch one another for 
miles. The ants are multitudinous, ‘and there is 
consequently abundance of food even of this sort 
for the big ant-bear. Besides, the size and strength 
of an animal have nothing to do with the kind of 
food upon which it lives, as we may see in the 
vegetarian elephant or the tiny mollusc-eating 
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whale. And, to be sure, there is no accounting for 
tastes. So long as it gets plenty to eat the ant- 
bear does not mind, but sleeps as much as the 
sluggard, although it never grows fat. It opens 
the hills of the ants with its strong sharp claws, 
and then brushing its sticky tongue gently over 
the countless insects which have trooped to defend 
their home—and, by the irony of fate, to provide 
food for its ruthless invader—it sweeps them in 
swarms into its mouth. This operation is per¬ 
formed so quickly, that it will put out its tongue 
and draw it in again covered with ants twice in a 
second ! 

Mr. Holder says that an ant-bear was not long 
ago brought alive to New York. On the passage 
from South America it fared badly, owing to the 
sailors’ ignorance of its habits and the aversion 
with which they regarded so curious an animal. 
On this account it was neglected ^ and would pro¬ 
bably have died ere it reached its destination but 
for the boiled eggs with which some of the more 
humane of the crew supplied it. On the voyage it 
gave birth to two young ones—though, as a rule, 
but a single cub is produced at a time—which, at 
the age of six weeks, were perfect images of their 


mother, except that the tail was not so large in 
proportion to the body, and the colour-marks of 
the skin were not so well marked. The climate 
however, was not suited to them, and shortly after 
their arrival one of the babies died, and the other 
was not expected to survive long. It is not easy 
to keep them tame, owing to the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining proper food. Von Sack, who had several 
tame ones in his possession, at first tempted one 
with eggs, honey, milk, and meat, but it refused to 
touch this diet. Then he procured an ant’s nest, 
but, oddly enough, it declined to have anything to 
do with it. He next tried a wasp’s nest, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the youngster pull out the 
immature insects and eat them with eagerness, 
sitting the while in the posture of a squirrel. The 
ant-bear is not only very sluggish in its movements, 
but it is also extremely stupid. When hard pressed 
it will increase its pace to a gallop about half as 
quick as the ordinary run of a man, and if met 
with in the forest can be driven in front by pushing 
it with a stick. Did it possess but average intelli¬ 
gence and ordinary activity, its enormous strength 
would render it one of the most dangerous animals 
of the forest. James A. Manson. 


NEARLY LOST IN ‘‘MOLLY’S KETTLE.” 


« ELL, where are you three worthies off 

The “three worthies” were I, Marjory 
Grey ; wee Jackie, my brother ; and 
Lion, a dog of ours. The speaker 
was our ten-year-old brother Hugh, who looked 
down upon us with a sort of playful contempt, 
as elder brothers are sometimes wont to do. 
We were on a visit to our grandmother, a “ real, 
long, jolly visit,” as Hugh termed it, of four summer 
months. It was October now ; a beautiful sheen 
of hazy glory was upon the downs, and the dense 
woods stretching away on one side of them. We 
had often skirted their borders in our wanderings, 
I, wee Jackie, and Lion; but now to-day we were 
bent on exploring them, when Hugh met us at the 
gates with his by no means flattering question. 

“Out for a stroll,” replied Jackie, with a little 
careless swagger peculiar to him. 

“ Take care you don’t stroll into mischief then,” 
was the answer. 

“We don’t stroll that way, never,” observed 
Jackie, giving no thought to grammar. 

“ Oh, I don’t know that,” said doubtful Hugh, 
and then we passed out into the autumn gladness, 
and he wandered in toward the house. 

“He thinks we can’t take care of ourselves,.and 


we can,” remarked Jackie, as we went sauntering 
along. 

“ Yes, we can, better than he,” returned I, with a 
girl’s superiority; then we looked this way and that, 
and said nothing. 

“Oh, isn’t it jolly.?” observed Jackie, presently. 

“ Very,” said I in brief response, and Lion pricked 
up his ears and wagged his tail, as if he thought so 
too. We were soon within the woods, with their 
shadow and mystery, sunny glades here and there 
visible, hares and rabbits, dormice, squirrels, and 
wriggling snakes, all astir with happy life. The 
dormice seeking a snug place under a mossy 
knoll for their winter bed, the squirrels storing 
away their harvest of nuts, as only squirrels know 
how, the hares and rabbits hearkening between 
whiles even yet, for the terrible crack of a sports¬ 
man’s gun. On, on, on. Now we fancied our¬ 
selves the Babes in the Wood, now we talked of 
little Willie and his dog Cassar, and now—ah, 
now—Lion came out in his true colours. Away he 
darted, now chasing a hare, now a rabbit; now he 
barked at a snake, till the creature reared its head 
in quite an alarming manner to us little folk. 

“ He is a real spoil-sport,” said wee Jackie ; “ I 
wish we’d not brought him.” 

“ We shall be taken up for poachers,” returned I, 
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and at every rustling sound among the leaves 
beneath our feet I feared to see a gamekeeper 
bearing down upon us. 

Once and again away darted Lion, Jackie after 
him, I bringing up the rear. 

“ Oh, Jackie, ’tis such a dear little squirrel he’s 
chasing this time!” cried I, as I saw a mite of a 
leaping thing go scurrying up a sapling. 

“ Well, I know ’tis ; but he can’t get it,” replied 
Jackie. “Down Lion, down!” Yet Lion would 
not down, and made as if he would climb the tree. 

“I wonder whether ’tis a wild squirrel, or 
whether ’tis any one’s dear little pet ?” said I, my 
heart going out to it with a girl’s tenderness, as I 
watched the small graceful thing, looking this way 
and that, too much frightened to get away, as so 
many of its companions had done that morning. 

“ Of course ’tis a wild squirrel,” returned Jackie, 
with a boy’s scornful contempt at my ignorance. 

“I—I don’t think”—but what I did not think 
was never uttered, for at that instant the poor little 
thing somehow lost its hold. I believe fright at 
Lion’s roaring did it, but down, down it came, into 
the very jaws of the enemy, as it were, just as hares 
and rabbits are said to be fascinated by a stoat or a 
weasel and, making a circle round and round the 
wily marauder, are snapped up by him at last 
through sheer inability to get away. 

I know I screamed, as the small thing dropped 
down, and oh, how Jackie wielded his stick, the 
while I wrung my hands, and darted to the rescue. 
I never could remember how I did it, but I 
clutched it up, a morsel of trembles and fears. It 
would have sprung away from me but I held it 
fast, stroking its soft back till anon it seemed to 
lose part of its terror, as if wont to be thus 
caressed. Jackie, meanwhile, kept Lion at bay, 
shouting “Down ! down ! ” for every bark he gave 
in his disappointment. Sitting down on a failen 
tree, I held the squirrel to me. 

“ Oh, you beauty, you beauty ! ” I sobbed, for I 
half feared the dog had bitten it, when another 
actor came upon the scene. 

“ How now—what business have you got in honest 
folk’s woods, a worryin’ their tame squirrels wi’ 
your warments o’ dogs?” 

This was the speech which greeted us from a 
scarecrow of a boy, a head and shoulders taller than 
Jackie, with coal-black eyes and swarthy skin. • 

“ ’Tisn’t your woods, and we didn’t come to 
worry your tame squirrels,” protested Jackie. 

“ ’Tis our woods, and you’ve no right here—and 
we never sets nothink at your dogs.” 

“ No, ’cause you haven’t anything to set after 
them,” said Jackie coolly, lowering his stick a 
moment, as Lion turned to scan the new comer. 
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“ Give ’im to me.” The lad was at my side in a 
moment, his swarthy hands claiming his little 
friend. 

It was his friend, I knew it by the light which 
shone in his eyes as he took the tiny creature. 
But now Lion was upon him ; I believe he would 
have torn him down had not Jackie seized him by 
the collar. 

“ Now then, march, or ’twill be the worse for 
ye, little lady. I al’ays thought that little ladies 
were good to mites like this.” The swarthy face 
of the speaker was bent low. over the squirrel. 
Oh, how he loved it 1 And how the morsel loved 
him, nestling closer and closer to his cheek! 

“ And I was good to it; I saved its life, I did,” 
I added, as the boy laughed incredulously. 

“ Ha! mighty fine,” he returned, but his face 
softened as he regarded me. 

“ Do you love him so ? ” said I gently. 

“ Love him ! Sure I do,” said he, once more 
laying his cheek against the tiny animal. “’Tis 
all along of him havin’ no decent home that he 
slips out into mischief.” Child as I was, the tears 
began to gather in my eyes as I watched the boy 
caress his darling. 

“How, now, you brute?” cried a hoarse voice, 
as Lion still yelped and barked, restrained by 
Jackie’s hand. A dark, rough man emerged from 
the trees, and approached us. 

“Why are ye tossin’ words with them, and a 
leavin’ your work? ” he asked crossly of the lad. 

“ Their dog was a worr’in’ my squirrel, he was,” 
muttered he, sulkily. 

“ Then they’d best take themselves off wi’ their 
dog, or I’ll worry them, and you too, for wastin’ 
your time on squirrels,” was the threat. - 

“ Why are ye here ? ” he asked of us, with a 
scowl which made us quiver. 

“We’re only out for a stroll,” said Jackie, 
shifting nearer to me, still holding Lion’s collar. 

“ Then just stroll yourselves off,” said the man. 

“ We’re going. Come, Marjory.” We joined 
hands, and essayed to pass them both—father 
and son we supposed them to be. 

“No, you don’t, not that way,” objected the 
man, barring our path with his arm. 

“’Tis our way lipme,” explained Jackie, humbly. 

“No, ’tisn’t, no more than other ways. That’s 
your way—there you go.” 

He pointed with one brown finger in the 
direction we were to take : why he bade us go by 
that route I never knew ; I believe it was in sheer 
perversity. But we went, poor little pilgrims, as 
it were, into a strange land. They watched us off. 
Lion giving them a parting bark ; then we strayed 
away, deeper and deeper, into the mysterious wood. 
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' Wandering on and on, we came 
at last to the margin where tlie 
trees were not so dense, and where 
a gurgling stream flowed between ^ jyjL 

us and the open country beyond. H® 

Why, not far from us lay the village, as it 
seemed to us, as we peered between the 
branches of the trees ; our grandmamma’s l|i||j 

white house could be plainly seen—once IjSf 

cross the river and we should soon be at /»■ 
home. It was a deep, narrow, swirling river, /\^ 
with no bridge or means of crossing save a pole ^ 
stretched athwart it — surely, this was not meant 
for a bridge. 

^ “How shall we go over, Jackie?” I asked in dismay, 
as we stood scanning the water. 

“I don’t know,” was his reply; then up and 
r\^ ^ down on the river’s bank we wandered, looking 
a friendly bridge. 

•. “ Hugh would say we’d strolled into 

^ mischief, Jackie,” said I, ready to cry, as 

^ I peered longingly through the trees, to ^ 

where grandmamma’s white house stood 
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in the sunshine, as if it were waiting for us to come 
to it. 

‘'Yes,^^ returned Jackie, “he’s always saying 
things to tease us.” 

“ But ’tis true, Jackie, we are in mischief now ; 
we ought not to have come so far and thought 
ourselves so big and wise,” I made reply. 

“Well, ’twoLild be silly to stay here and cry,” 
returned Jackie, bravely ; “ we must go over.” 

“ But how ?” 

“ By the pole ; that must be what it’s there for.” 

“But how, Jackie—how?” cried I, in girlish 
excitement. 

“ Sideways, holding on to each other’s hands.” 

The many-coloured trees swayed and shook in 
dissent to the plan, the river murmured that we 
could not do it, but of course we neither heard nor 
understood. So with the dreamy blue sky above 
watching, we started on our perilous feat—small 
Blondins in fact—with only a few geese on the 
river, dormice, squirrels, and peeping hares and 
rabbits to witness it. Ah ! a girl’s head was never 
meant for such risky work. Jackie might have 
done it, still, for him it would have been a silly 
deed of daring in that great, silent wood. Well, 
we were not half over before my head reeled in a 
giddy tremor of fear ; I tottered ; wee Jackie 
tottered with me; then down we went into the 
swirling waters. And oh ! we parted company as 
we fell, for I loosened my hold on Jackie’s hand, to 
grasp at nothing ; then I went swirling away and 
away, while I saw Lion striking out and seizing 
.hold of Jackie. Where was I going? What was 
about to happen ? 

“Ho, ho ! little lady. I’ll have ye,” cried a voice, 
not Jackie’s ; no, nor was it Jackie who 
clutched my hair, and stayed me as 
I went tumbling on under the giant 
trees; a friendly hand it was, 
reaching down from above. And 
now kindly hands were landing 
me on the bank, and a boyish 


nearer to me. 

“ My name ain’t Bill Long if ye weren’t a’most 
in ‘Molly’s Kettle.’” 

And now, gathering my senses together and 
looking up from the grassy couch where I lay, 1 
saw the swarthy face and coal-black eyes of the 
owner of the squirrel. 

“ Molly’s Kettle?” I panted, rising as well as my 
wet garments would let me. 

“Ay, Molly’s Kettle, as boils and boils, and has 
no bottom ; a great big hole in the river, as 
swallows lots and lots o’ water, and can always 
drink more. Look there ! ” 

The lad turned me round, pointing with 
his finger to a seething, gurgling whirlpool 
in the midst of the river, but half a 
stone’s throw, as it 
seemed, from where 
he had fished me up. 

“Are ye shaky?” he 
asked, as I instinctively 
clutched his arm while I gazed. 

“ I’m — I’m” — well, I burst out cry 
ing, and he wiped away my tears wii 
the sleeve of his tattered 
jacket. But here were 
Jackie and Lion at my side. 

“ Well, young sir, a pretty 
fellow ye are, as ’ll be a man 
some day, to bring a little lady 
to this pass”— as Bill Long ac¬ 
costed my brother. 

“ ’Twas your — your father's 
fault,” said Jackie, hotly ; “ lie 
wanted us to get drowned — he—’ 
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I stole a march on him^and maybe 'll catch a 
thrashing for leavin’ my work to see after you.” 

“What is your work? ” asked Jackie. 

“ Cutting broom. That’s our houses.” 

Ah, yes ! we could discern the cabins through 
the trees, in the direction in which the boy pointed. 

“Now, what may your work be?” asked the 
stranger lad of Jackie, with a knowing wink. 

“ Nothing ; I’ve no work to do,” confessed he. 

Ah, me ! the words were scarcely spoken ere a 
heavy thwack fell on Bill Long’s shoulder, and his 
dark scowling master stood over him with a strap. 

“ So this is how ye cheats me, is it,” said he. 

The boy laughed a woe-begone laugh, and left 
us ; and anon by a circuitous way, near upon sun¬ 
down, we reached home. 

We never saw him again, but six months after a 


dark-faced, tearful-eyed boy came to grand¬ 
mamma’s house with a squirrel, and asked her to 
take and keep it for the sake of the little lady 
he saved from going into Molly’s Kettle ; as he 
was off to London to seek his fortune. And 
grandmamma, the dearest old lady in the world, 
took the little thing and gave it a home in an 
open outhouse in the garden, where, if it chose, it 
could run about in its own wild freedom. They 
said Bill wept sorely over the little animal as he 
gave it up ; poor boy, he must have been sadly 
pressed to have parted with Friskie. 

Wee Jackie and I are growing old apace now, 
but we often talk of Bill Long—out somewhere, 
mayhap, in the great unfriendly world still—of 
Friskie, long since dead, and our adventures in the 
woods and near the dread “ Molly’s Kettle.” 




A SORROWFUL CASE. 


A STORY OF RHYME AND REASON. 



^T^|HERE was S 7 ich a commotion in pantiy and store! You’d have thought that the ocean had covered 
the shore, and was rushing pell-mell in a riotous race, to drown all the rats and the mice in the place. 
^ —' And yet, after all, it was no such great matter : a mouse, foolish and frail, was.caught by the tail 
in a gin—hence the clatter. For with many a shriek, and many a squeak, the poor mouse came 
creeping, dragging'the trap that had caused the mishap, and bitterly weeping ; for not only its tail 
was caught in a vice, but, in struggling and striving, its freedom contriving, 
it had torn out a slice from its fore-paw and face; and, with patch and with 
sling, it had lost every trace of the bright happy thing that used to run wild over 
v/ainscot and rafter! No wonder none smiled : it was no case for laughter, but 
rather for sorrow and bitter dismay, for who knew ? to-morrow might bring such 
a day to any of those who were happy this morning, for, if only they chose— 
disregarding the warning—to nibble at cheese, wherever in view—well, they’d 
only to please themselves, it is true—but this thing seemed 
plain ; they’d be, ere the night, in the very same pain, and 
the very same plight, as their friend who was now such a 
sorrowful sight! and, ^perhaps —serve them right! 

G. Weatherly. 






















Rossini and his Parents. 

It used sometimes to be said of the great com¬ 
poser, Rossini, that he was inclined to be over-fond 
of money. This was, let us hope, a libel. At all 
events it does not fit in with the following trait in 
his character. He was a busy man, and his me¬ 
lodious operatic and sacred works brought him 
much success. But throughout all the fame that 
surrounded him he never forgot the “ old folk at 
home.” We are told that after the first three per¬ 
formances of every new composition he was wont 
to write to his mother about them, and to send her 
and his father two-thirds of the sum he received for 
them. This, surely, was not miser-like ! 

A Funny River. 

The river Manzanares, upon which Madrid, the 
capital of Spain, stands, is a mere stream, except 
when swollen by heavy rains or winter’s snow. It 
has accordingly formed the subject of much excel¬ 
lent witticism. Alexander Dumas, the French 
novelist, said that he and his son went on to a 
bridge which crosses it, and came away disap¬ 
pointed at not being able to find the river. A German 
ambassador maintained it was the best river he had 
ever seen, as it was navigable either on horseback 
or by carriage. It is further asserted that when 
Ferdinand II. determined to take a walk along the 
river-bed, it was necessary to have it well watered 
to lay the dust. When Napoleon’s army entered 
Madrid, they exclaimed, ‘‘ What ! has the river run 
away too ! ” One of the best jokes was that of a 
young man to whom a glass of water had been 
fetched during faintness at a bull-fight—Give it 
to the Manzanares ; it needs it more than I do.” 
However, at times the river, as has been said, 
acquires considerable breadth, and Philip II. had a 
bridge of nine arches built across it. Whereupon 


Madame d’Aulnoz wrote : When strangers see 
the bridge they begin to laugh ; it seems to them 
so absurd to find a bridge where there is no water. 
One visitor said he would advise the city to sell the 
bridge in order to buy some water with the pro¬ 
ceeds.” This is a fair budget of wit to have 
centred round a humble stream. 

A Wealthy Dog. 

A dog belonging to an hotel-keeper in the south 
of England used to receive many coppers from 
customers, and duly expended the money in buns 
or biscuits. The coins, however, instead of finding 
their way into the till, were placed in a box kept for 
the purpose, and counted every year. When the 
last reckoning took place, it was found that the 
amount standing to the credit of the dog had reached 
the respectable sum of £2^ 12s. 6 d. 

Hunted by an Alligator. 

Early in the spring of this year a young man 
narrowly escaped from the jaws of an alligator while 
crossing a creek in Australia. He succeeded with 
his horses in gaining a small island. Seizing a branch 
of a tree he swung himself out of harm’s way, but 
the ugly reptile lay in wait for him at the foot, the 
tide rising fast in the meantime. The man’s cries 
for aid were, fortunately, heard by a farm-bailiff, who 
procured a boat, and, having chased the alligator 
away, rescued the prisoner from his perilous post. 

“ Giving Quarter.” 

This phrase is stated to have originated at the 
period when the Dutch and Spaniards were at 
war with each other. Of course, as often happened, 
officers and private soldiers were taken prisoners 
after battle. An agreement was sometimes come 
to for the ransom of the captives, according to 
which they were to be released on payment of one 
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quarter of their pay. Thus, to “ beg quarter’^ was 
to give or offer a quarter of the pay, and to refuse 
quarter was to decline this arrangement. How¬ 
ever, in the “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” by 
Dr. Brewer, it is suggested that the phrase had no 
such hard-and-fast signification, but was used 
simply in the sense of “ granting conditions ’’ or 
refusing them. The word quarter ” was sometimes 
employed in this way, as meaning kindness, friend¬ 
ship, goodwill 

An Imprisoned Ewe. 

A party of tourists, while walking in North 
Devon, saw in the distance a horned ewe with a 
lamb at its side, standing by a gateway. On 
approaching it they discovered that the ewe’s head 
had been pushed between the bars of the gate, and 
that its efforts to release itself were vain. As they 
could not break the bars to let the prisoner escape, 
the tourists managed by a little care and judgment 
to force the horns through. We may be sure the 
poor ewe was only too glad to secure her freedom 
once more. 

An Extraordinary Cloud. 

During a recent storm a dense cloud as blacic as 
coal was observed to settle upon the Apennine 
slopes near Bologna. It burst over a paper factory 
and the village in which the factory stood, and was 
found to consist mainly of leaves and twigs torn by 
the tempest from chestnut-trees, and also of a 
large number of very small toads. This re¬ 
markable cloud, it was afterwards ascertained, had 
been noticed at various points along the range of 
the Bolognese hills. 

An Aggressive Ostrich. 

Ostriches are notoriously queer birds, and in 
respect of temper bear the palm for uncertainty and 
viciousness. Not long ago, as a couple of gentle¬ 
men were riding on a country road in Cape Colony, 
they were met by an ostrich, which suddenly 
assailed them. It kicked one of the horses on the 
side, causing it to plunge and rear and to throw its 
rider. Not satisfied with its first onslaught, the 
ostrich made a second savage attack upon them, 
but on this occasion it was not so fortunate, and 
rushed to its doom, for one of the gentlemen with¬ 
out delay shot it dead. 

Anecdote of Sir Walter Scott. 

Of course Sir Walter was a good as well as a 
great man. Nobody has ever dreamed of uttering 
an ill word against him. That he did many a 
kindly action of which no one heard anything is 
very probable, judging at least from Hugh Miller’s 
story of his friendliness to Miss Bond, who kept a 
boarding-school in Cromarty. She knew Sir Walter’s 


parents, and when he published his collection of the 
“ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” she wrote to 
him and received a warm-hearted reply. Ever after 
he treated her with much kindness, and when she 
made a venture in the literary line she dedicated 
her book to him. Sometimes Sir Walter pro¬ 
cured boarders for her, but when she transplanted 
her school from Cromarty to Edinburgh she met 
with small success. Thereupon Sir Walter sent 
her ten pounds to scare, as he said, “ the wolf 
from the door.” Miss Bond, however, was proud, 
and returned the money with a note, informing him 
that the wolf had not yet come. According to 
Hugh Miller, however, he came at last, and poor 
Miss Bond died while some of her former pupils 
were arranging the purchase of an annuity for her. 

Rats Nursed by a Cat. 

Readers of these pages do not need to be re¬ 
minded that cats have often been known to rear 
strange children. The following instance—which, 
though but lately made public, occurred a few years 
ago — is one of the most remarkable stories of a 
foster-family that we are aware of. A cat, kept in 
a stable to catch rats, and excellent at the business, 
gave birth to five kittens, three of which were at 
once drowned. A stall in the stable had been set 
apart for her use, and next morning she brought 
into it three young rats, which she nursed along 
with the two surviving kittens. A few days later 
these kittens were killed, and next day puss fetched 
two more young rats. A board had been fixed at 
the end of the stall to prevent the rats from escaping. 
As soon as the cat jumped over the board and lay 
down for the purpose, her singular family immedi¬ 
ately ran to her and took their refreshment. It 
may be mentioned that this story is well authen¬ 
ticated. 

A Dial’s Motto. 

An old dial in the Temple, London, bore the 
curious motto, “ Begone about your business.” The 
maker, wishing to know what motto the benchers 
required for the dial, sent his lad to ascertain it. 
The boy applied while the benchers were dining, 
and one of them, annoyed at the unseasonable 
interruption, said, shortly, “ Begone about your 
business.” The lad, thinking that this was the 
desired motto, reported it to his master, and the 
dial accordingly bore this novel inscription as long 
as the building upon which it was placed remained. 
The United States cent, which is usually called the 
Franklin cent, because its maxim was suggested 
by the philosopher, bore another legend — “ Mind 
your business.” This has often been misquoted 
and altered to ‘‘ Mind your own business,” which, 
of course, has an entirely different sense. 
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An Interrupted Sermon. 

In an interesting anecdote which Mr. T. W. 
Webb has recently printed, Edward Irving, the 
famous Scottish preacher, related how public wor¬ 
ship was once interrupted by a dog. He was 
preaching in a country district where it was the 
custom of the shepherds to take their collies with 
them to church. On this occasion a large number 
of “ herdsmen ” were present, their dogs being ac¬ 
commodated in the gallery, while the men sat 
below. Being familiar friends the collies ordinarily 
behaved themselves, but a strange shepherd, at- 


equal of any monarch, and his self-pride caused 
him to be so suspicious that he was always on the 
outlook for supposed injuries. Even after he rose 
from a humble position to supreme power, he in¬ 
dulged in various devices for the purpose of magni¬ 
fying himself in the eyes of the people. It was a 
custom of his to be accompanied on some of his 
expeditions by several fierce-looking lions, in the 
midst of which he exhibited himscif to the public 
gaze, or gave audience to those desirous of ap¬ 
proaching the august presence. The lions, how¬ 
ever, were not so ferocious as they appeared. At 



AN AUDIENCE OF THE EMPEKOR THEODORE. 


tracted no doubt by Irving’s fame, brought with 
him a dog which was also strange. The canine 
intruder was not made welcome ; and indeed the 
persecution to which it was subjected became so 
unbearable to it that it at length escaped over 
the front of the gallery into the body of the kirk, 
and thence it went to the outside, followed in the 
same headlong fashion by the entire number of its 
enemies. 

An Audience of the Emperor Theodore. 

The late Emperor Theodore, of Abyssinia, like 
most savage despots, was fond of theatrical display. 
Indeed his vanity was such that to it has been 
attributed all the misfortunes that finally led to his 
ruin and death. He considered himself to be the 


any rate all travellers who saw them describe them 
as being as tame as dogs. 

The Hawk and the Lapwings. 

Several weeks since a hawk was seen to seize a 
young lapwing in a field in the north of Scotland. 
The parent birds cried in a distressing manner, but 
tried their best to prevent the hawk from escaping. 
The latter endeavoured to carry off its prey, but as 
it rose the two lapwings kept crossing its path and 
flapping close upon its back. It managed to mount 
a certain distance, but was ultimately compelled to 
drop its victim, whereupon one of the lapwings at 
once dropped to assist its helpless offspring, while 
the other still swooped round the hawk, to hold 
its attention until risk of further theft was past. 
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Little Folks. 



THE “LITTLE FOLKS” HUMANE SOCIETY ENTERTAINMENTS. 


HAVE lately heard of a capital plan for extending 
the usefulness of our Humane Society ; and I take 
this opportunity of expressing hearty approval of 
it. Not long since an Entertainment was given by 
Members and their friends residing in and near Carleton, 
Yorkshire, which was attended with so much success 
that it was decided to hold another Entertainment at an 
early date. This is just as it should be ; and I think 
the example here alluded to might be followed with the 
best results in different parts of the United Kingdom. 
Now that the Society’s membership is so large and so 
widespread, there should be no difficulty in organising 
such Entertainments, for which, moreover, the long 
winter nights are well adapted. Of course, as they 
would invariably be held under the auspices of The 
Littt.e Folks Humane Society, not only would its 
popularity and prosperity be increased thereby, but the 
great cause of Humanity to Animals (which all its 
Members have at heart) would be largely benefited. 
For, as in the excellent entertainment at Carleton, the 
programme would mainly consist of songs (including glees 
and choruses) and recitations inculcating Kindness to 
Animals ; and the “pieces” would be sung or recited—in 
many cases at least—by Members themselves. It is not 


difficult to organise these Entertainments. Large school¬ 
rooms can always be hired for such purposes for a nominal 
sum ; and mayors or provosts, clergymen and ministers, as 
well as ladies and gentlemen well known in the locality, 
would no doubt be very pleased to take a prominent part 
in the proceedings ; and the newspapers of the district 
would likewise assist the Entertainment by giving it a 
friendly notice in their columns. The prices of admission 
should not be high, and Members of The Little Folks 
Ilumane Society might be admitted free upon showing 
their cards of membership, while it would be well if 
Officers of the Society wore their medals on the occasion, 
and acted as stewards, etc. In the towns where the 
• number of Members is large—and this is the case in 
nearly all towns throughout the three kingdoms—I shall 
be much surprised if this suggestion does not receive a 
warm welcome ; and as no means—within reasonable 
limits—should be spared of promoting the object for which 
our Society was formed, I would earnestly urge all 
Officers and Members to give it their best consideration. 
Whenever arrangements have been completed for holding 
such Entertainments, I shall always be glad to be in¬ 
formed of them, and to have an early copy of the pro¬ 
gramme sent to me. The Editor. 


TWENTIETH LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS. 


The Abbreviation "Z..” sisni/ies London. Officers' Names are printed in Small Capital Letters. 


AGH 

29461 Carrie Saunders, Bri.xlon . . 12 

29462 Ernest Murray. Doncaster .. 9 

29463 Cecil D. Palmer, Horton .. 7 

29464 Edith M. Dorrell, Hampstead 12 

29465 Gertrude E. Dorrell ,, 7 

29466 Edward Croft, Bradford . . 17 

29467 Florence M. Austin, Broughton lo 

29468 Minnie M. Kenrick, Rugely . • 12 

29469 Arthur W. Previto, I-cc .. 10 

29470 Ada V. I -omer, Anerley • . 9 

29471 Hon. Christian Cole, Winsford 11 

29472 Hon. K.-ithlccn M. Cole ,, ..9 

29473 Florence M. Ay re, Hessle .. 12 

29474 Gertrude C.Crofton,Kingstown 13 

29475 Ellen Cr. W.alker, Thornhill •. 16 

29476 Ethel M. Meadows, Kettering 9 

29477 Alice M. Meadows ,, 12 

29478 Lilian li. L. C.irdcn, Newbury ii 

29479 Lilian M. lidwards, Totteridge 13 

29480 William B. Ellison, Leeds . . 11 j 
20481 William Inman. Pendleton .. 12 


29482 Florence M. Gmy, Talgarth 
2^83 Alice Trevor, Shifnal 

29484 Henry Cumberland, Harborne 14 

29485 Thomas Cumberland „ 14 

29486 .Anne B. P. F.va.ns, Corwen 

29487 John O. G. P. Evans 

29488 John C. Boyd, Darlington 

29489 Arthur Holland „ 

29490 Mary J. Boyd „ 

29491 Thomas Stamp 

29492 Mary B. Jones- 

Brentwood 

29493 Bertha Brown. Tunbridge 

29494 Grilfin Fletcher ,, 

29495 Eleanor Clark, Liverpool .. 13 

29496 Pheebe Holbrook „ ,. 14 

29497 Annie Lythgoe ,, 

29498 Emma Pearson „ 

29499 Annie Smith ,, 

29500 Alice T.aylor ., •• ^7 

29501 Lucy C. Hamilton ,, .• >7 


' 29502 Annie Hc.iton, Liverpool ,. 17 

29503 lUlen Porter „ .. 10 

29504 Clara Porter ,, -.13 

29505 Ethel V’. I£. Fletcher,Tunb’dge 11 

I 29506 M.abcl E. Fletcher ,, 14 

29507 Llewyn C. P. Phillins, Cardign. ir 
, 29508 Melvjll Gepp, Colcne.stcr .. 11 
' 29509 Percy W. Harrison, Norwood 12 
I 29510 James Lindsay.Cromwell Rd.L 11 

29511 Alex. G. Bailey.King's Worthy 15 

29512 Reginald R. John, Ashprington 12 
' 29513 Louis W. Lower. Dorset " .. 10 

29514 Wilmot E. Lane, Surbiton .. 13 

29515 Henry J. Forrest, Plymouth .. 12 

29516 Louis von Guttenberg, Ostend, 

: (Belgium.) .. 14 

' 29517 Elizabeth Uwens. Liverpool .. 16 
29518 Mary E. Evans, Amlwch .. 16 
I 29519 L.'incclot P'rancombe, Oxford 6 
' 29520 Archibald I'rancombe „ 8 

' 29521 Henry R. P'rancombe „ 10 


AUf- 

29522 Margaret A.Francombc,Oxford 12 
09523 Samson Francombe ,, 14 

29524 Harold R. Knowles ,, 6 

29525 Edward LE. Knowles ,, 9 

29526 Thomas E. Knowles ,, 12 

295^7 Edith A. Knowles ,, 13 

29528 Edith M. Hughes, ILverton .. li 

29529 Edith M. Hughes, ,, 14 

29530 Miriam J. Hughes ,, 18 

29531 Catharine R. hicHarg ,. 8 

29532 John MeHarg „ 13 

29533 Ch.arlotte Me Harg ,. 16 

29534 Margaret Mills ,, 16 

29535 Mary Smith ,. 16 

29536 Patty Evans „ 11 

29537 Annie F. Evans „ 17 

29538 Edward Dennis, Brentwood .. 9 

29539 Evelyn P. Henry „ .. 8 

29540 Henry P. H. Henry ,, ..12 

29541 Alice M..Roberts, Abergele .. 7 

29542 Ella G. Roberts ,, ..8 
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29543 Catharine M.Roberts, Aberifcle 10 

29544 Osborne G. Roberts ,, .. ii 

29545 Harry T. Roberts ,, .. 13 

29546 MAIillL COOPliR, Ticehurst 9 

29547 Agnes G. Cooper ,, ..21 

29548 Edith F. Cooper ,, ..5 

29549 Florence Cooper „ .. 14 

29550 Clara Puttick, b'airlight ,. 6 

29551 Robert T. Lurley, Ticehurst 18 

29552Frank Catt ,, 

29553 James Harris ,, 

29554 John E. Hallain „ 

29555 Charles S. Hallam >» . 

29556 Annie H. Cooper „ .. 16 

29557 Emily Ford •• 

29558 Lilian Cooper, IJeckley .. 15 

29559 Mary A. Barton, Ticehurst .. 20 

29560 Annie Cruttenden ,, .. 12 

29561 Walter Crisford, Hastings .. 7 

29562 Charlie Crisford ,, “ 

29563 William Crisford ,, .. ii 

29564 Edith Funnell ..14 

29565 Nellie Dadswell, Ticehurst .. 

29566 Grace Elliott ,, •• 13 

29567 Edie Neve, Hastings .. 5 

29568 F'reddie Neve ,, ••7 

29569 Kate Button, Ticehurst .. 6 

29570 Frederick W. Button „ 

29571 Arthur J. Button ,, .. 17 

29572 Frederick Weston, Guestling 

29573 Rosa Weston ,, 

29574 William Weston ,, •. , 

29575 Emily A. Hallam, Ticehurst .. 8 

29576 Mary L. Hallam ,, .. '7 

29577 Margaret C. Hallam »• •• 4 

29578 Sarah E. Hallam ,, ..12 

29579 Edgar W. Cooper ,, ..18 

29580 Nellie Howell ,, ..9 

29581 Annie Adams ,, ..16 

29582 Phtebe Goodsell ,, ..19 

29583 Susan Bickle, St. Leonard’s .. 14 
26584 Carrie Crisford, I lastings 

29585 Alice E. Corke. Ticehurst 

29586 Ellen S. Corke « ,, .. 14 

29587 Lilian M. Corke ,, 

29588 Edward S. Corke ,, ••7 

29589 Annie O. Balcobe ,, ••17 

29590 Robert Raines, Hull .. 11 

29591 Elsie E. yuilter, Ticehurst .. 

29592 Ethel M. Quilter ,, 

29593 Hem's V. Raines, AVithernsea 13 
26594 Frank Howell, Ticehurst .. 8 

29595 Una M. Quilter, Brunswick So. 5 

29596 SimeonH.Norway,Burgess Hill 19 
26597 Hilda N.Quilter, Brunswick Sq. 7 

29598 Mabel M. Quilter ,, g 

29599 Mary Klimanek. Vienna 

29600 1 * lorry Klimanck ,, 

2^1 Lucy Klimanek ,, ••7 

29602 Elsa Englander ,, ..12 

29603 I'rederick Timms, Tower Hill 13 

29604 Mary M. Forrester, Blackrock 14 

2^5 MINNIE SMYTH, Newport .. 15 

29606 William Brown ,, 

29607 Maud Brown ,, 

29608 Ellen Brown ,, • • 15 

29609 Eliza A. Price ., ' 

2^10 Dinah Hill ,, .. ii 

2^11 Sidney Hill ,, .. 9 

29612 Sarah A. S. Gale „ ..12 

29613 Milly Matthews „ ..16 

2^14 Emma Watts „ ..14 

2^13 Eddie Richards ,, ..15 

29616 Effy Gould „ ..11 

2^17 Henry C. S. Guy, Peckham .. 8 

29618 Elizabeth Collis, Newport .. 18 
2^19 Kate Ih-ans ,, ..14 

2^20 Albert V. Maynard „ 

2^21 Alice Sully ,, ..10 

2^22 Gwelly Gould ,, • • 15 

2^23 Ibnily JelTreys ,. ..14 

29624 Jane J ones ,, 

2^25 Claribcl I)i.K ,, 

29626 Editli A. I )avies ,, 

29627 Frank Jones ,, 

2^28 Agnes H. Harris ,, 

29629 Alice AVhite ,, ..18 

29630 1 .sabella A. Watts ,, ..14 

29631 Charlotte Parsons „ 

2032 Henry C. Walkley „ 

2033 Oliver Parsons ,, 

2034 Beatrice L. Watts ,. 

2035 Agues Sully „ ..14 

26636 Emily L Walkley ,, ..16 

2037 Kate A. Dudge ,, ..19 

2038 P'lorcnce Guy „ •. 12 

2039 Agnes Hill „ .. 15 

2040 Ethel M. Guy, Peckham .. 10 

2041 Marion Guy ,, ••9 

2042 Frances M. Richards, Newport 18 

2043 Dily Richards ,, 13 

2044 Lillie Gould ,, £3 

2045 Percy Dix ,, 9 

2046 Bertie Dix ,, 13 

26647 Katfc Wilkins ,, 16 

2048 Mary A. Harris „ 15 

2049 Rosa lilliott ,, 10 

2050 William H. Sully ,, 13 

2051 AVillie Groves ,, 15 

2052 Edith !•'. Dredge 7 

2053 Jiiler AVatkins, Bancswell •• 13 

2054 Albert Elliott. Newpert, •• 9 

Gwenney A. Davies • • 7 

2056 J AM H.S G. B AI LEA', Nottingham 13 
29657 Thomas II. Cook „ 14 

i; 058 Annie Aslin^ „ 10 


AGE 

29659 Clara Crofts, Nottingham .. 12 

29660 AVilliam Cahill ,, 

29661 P. C. Carnill 

2^2 Albert Cox „ 

29663 Richard AVinfield ,, 

2904 Arthur Scrinushaw ,, 

29665 C. AVightman ,, 

29666 Richard Dexter „ 

2^7 Edward Slaney ,, 

29668 I* rank Haynes ,, 

29669 Thomas Mather ,, 

2070 Ferdinand B. Elliott, Chi¬ 
chester ..14 

29671 Elsie M. A’atcs, Erdington .. 13 

2072 Arthur Jackson, Nottingham 

2073 Joseph "S'ewton 

2074 Alfred Parker ,, 

2075 Stephen Dale •• 

29676 F'rttderick Miller ,. 

2077 James Varney •• 

2078 Albert Goddard ,, 

2079 William AVilcox ,, 

296^ F'rank Hufton ,, 

29681 T. Flinders „ 

29682 Harry Swann, Carrington 
2^3 Ivrne.st Humber, Nottingham 
2^4 George Swann, Carrington .. 

29685 Samuel Edwards, Nottingham 

29686 Joseph Lowater ,, 

29687 "rlarry Smith • ,, 

29688 AValter Draycott ,, 

29689 Samuel Cass ,. 

29690 AVilliam I'ox ,, 

29691 AVilliam Taylor ,, 

29692 Albert Skevington ,, 

29693 Samuel Newstead ,, 

29694 George 'I’omlinson ,, 

2^5 Thomas Bateman, ,, 

29696 Harry Harrison, „ 

29697 Alice Crofts ,, 

200 Mary Brinkworth 
296^ Edith AVilliamson ,, 

29700 Mary AA’illiamson ,, 

29701 Mary Thorman „ 

29702 Judith Smeeton ,, 

29703 Ellen Daubney ,, 

29704 Francis P. Kirk „ 

29705 Edith Baskill ,, 

26706 Gertrude Tipton „ 

29707 Annie I’hipps ,, 

29708 I'rancis F.aton ,, 

29709 J ulia Castor ,, 

29710 Ada lilston 

29711 Margaret M. Nicholes, 

Hounslow 

29712 Henerietta Atlee, Isleworth .. 
26713 lidith Cooper, Hounslow 

29714 Albert E. Dewar ,, 

29715 Annie Mitchell ,, 

29716 Caroline AA’illiams ,, 

26717 Rosa ]•'. Leggett ,, 

29718 John Paine ,, 

29719 Annie Vincent „ 

29720 Annie G. Arnold 

29721 Sarah S AA'est, Moor Lane, L. 

29722 Albert H.Banham.LambethRd. 

29723 Amy C. Robbins, Putney 

29724 Ethel 1 *. Nixey ,, 

29725 Albert Darby, Newington, I.. 

29726 Henry l.)arby „ 

29727 AValter J. D.irby ,, 18 

29728 Minnie Miller, Hounslow .. 7 

26729 Alice Miller ,, •• 9 

72730 Maud B. Brett ,, ••7 

29731 H. J. Brett ,. 

29732 C. A. Lancaster, St. John's 

29733 1 . de B. Lancaster ,, 

29734 E.J. Coleclough, Putney 

29735 11 . Coleclough ,, ..14 

29736 Frederick Coleclough ., .. 13 

29737 Arthur Pauley, Southampton 9 

29738 Florrie Pauley ,, • g 

29739 Lilia A. Pauley ,, 

297.10 Lillie Hudson, Putney ^ 

29741 AVilliam Cole, Hackney Rd.,L. 13 

29742 I'-rank Cole ,, ir 

29743 Robert Cole ,, 

29744 limily M. Cole, Hounslow 

29745 Isabel Cole „ .. 6 

29746 lirney May ,, .. 5 

29747 Thomas May ,, ..7 

29748 Caroline May ,, •• 13 

29749 Sarah May ,, ••9 

29750 Angelina .May „ .. ii 

29751 Emily 1 -o.ster, Newington, L. 6 

29752 Ellen I'oster „ ”9 

29753 Guyon, Hounslow .. 13 

29754 George (lUyon ,, ••7 

29755 Mabel Guyon .. ”9 

'■^756 John Reeves. Southampton .. 12 

29757 Lizzie Reeves ,, ••9 

29758 Millie Reeves ,, . 14 

29759 Elizabeth Armstrong, Hackney 13 

29760 lilenor Armstrong ,, 8 

29761 Edith Armstrong ,, 10 

[9762 Arthur S. .Nicholes, Holborn 

Hill. L. 10 

29763 AA’alter T. Nicholes, Lewisham 20 

29764 Christina R.Pearson,Peterboro' 10 

29765 Thomas 11 . Pearson ,, 7 

29766 E.MMA B. Bell, Blandford .. 15 

29767HcrbertR0.se ,, ..II 

29768 Kate Law ,, ..8 

29769 Maud R. Crew ,, .. n 

29770 Ernest H. l-ish ,, .. 9 

29771 Florence A. Creiy „ .. 9 


AGE 

29772 I'anny M. Fish, Blandford •• ii 

29773 Kate Rose >» •• 

29774 Ida K. Tucker ,, •• 13 

29775 I'lorence Pone n •• 

29776 Bessie Iloddinott ,, ..10 

26777 Bessie Elkins ,, ..10 

26778 Agnes Dufl'ett ,, ..10 

29779 AVilliam Inknen •• •• ^ 

29780 AValter Mullins ,, ••9 

29781 AA’alter I'udge „ •. 9 

29782 Kate Ridout ,, .. lo 

29783 Albertina Moore ,, .. ii 

29784 Ellen E. Coonibes ,, ••9 

29785 Henry J. Coombes ,, •• 7 

29786 Henrj-liikpen „ ..8 

29787 Sidney Adams ,, ..8 

29788 Harry R. AiJplin ,, .. 13 

29789 H.arry H. Hannnond ,, .. 14 

29790 John R. Hannnond ,, •• 13 

29791 Wesley J. Hammond ,, ..9 

29792 AA’illiam Hammond ,, ..11 

29793 Frederick G. Hammond,, •• 12 

29794 Sarah A. Inkpen ,, .. ii 

-9795 Bessie Beale ,, .. 12 

29796 Henry Crew ,, .. 13 

29797 John C. Elkins ,, ..10 

29798 riieophilus Newman ,, 

29799 Ambrose J. Inkpen „ 

29800 J.ames Rose „ 

2^1 Kate Beale ,, 

2^2 Elizabeth Knott ,, .-9 

2^3 Marj'J. Harvey ,, .. 13 

29804 Eliza Elkins ,, •• 13 

29805 Fanny Lane ,, ..11 

29806 Ada M.aber ,, ..10 

2007 Mary Cowley ,, .. 12 

29808 Carrie Harding ,, .. 12 

29809 Bessie AVare ,, ..14 

2010 James Elkins „ ..14 

29811 Arthur Pope ,, .. 14 

2012 John Pope ,, ..10 

2013 AValter A. Rogers .. ••9 

2014 Bessie King •• 13 

2015 Blanche Rowland ». ••9 

29816 Sarah Rowland ,, ..16 

2017 Charlotte E. Rowland 1. •.12 

2018 J.ames R. I'udge ,, ..1 

2019 Abner G. Newman ,, .. n 

29820 Tom Inkpen ,, .. k 

2021 James R. Rowland „ .. ( 

2022 Mary J. Porter „ .. 13 

2023 Robert J. Rogers „ ..i; 

2024 John Short ,, ..1 

2025 Flora A. Cluett ,, .. k 

29826 Ada M. Apidin ,, .. J 

2027 Sarali A. Applin „ .. k 

2028 Kate H. Read ,, .. 1. 

2029 Tom Burt „ • • 7 

2030 Frances A. Hutchings „ 

2031 Rhoda Newman „ 

2032 Annie Pitt ,, 

2033 Jessie Short „ ..14 

2034 Clara Pitt, Blandford .. 6 

2035 Arthur li. Bale, Brixton .. 14 

2036 Mildred J. Pantling ,, ..10 

2037 Maudic AVelch, Camberwell .. 6 

2038 Horace AVelch ,, 

2039 Emily AA'elch .. ••9 

2040 Augustus Paul, Clapham .. 9 

2041 Fred Bakewell, Stockwell .. 8 

2042 Stanley Paul. Clapham 

29843 H. Newby, Brixton .. 9 

29844 Marpole Willis, Stock we .. 10 

2045 George Robins, Brixton .. 10 

2046 Albert Neighbour, Stockwell 17 

2047 AA'alter AA'elch, Camberwell • n 

2048 Percy Reid ,, ..12 

2049 Ilcnjamin AVhiting, Clapham.. 13 

2050 Alice Newby, Brixton .. 10 

2051 Henry E. ^letcalf,, ., 14 

2052 Ernest Robertson, Brixton .. ii 

2053 Rmily A\^ Metcalf ,, .. 10 

2054 'A’^illiam 11 . AA'atson ,, •• 9 

2055 Rose E. Simnionds, Claphain 12 

2056 Edwin T. Lascelles, Brixton.. 14 

2057 Chris Brearey >, •• 9 

29858 Rupert Brearey ,, .. 8 

2059 Sojihia liinbleton, Clapham .. 14 
29860 Tack Birkby, Stockwell •. 6 

2^1 AVilliam Ii. May, Claphain .. 10 
29862 Harold Neighliour, .Stockwell 6 
2^3 Jane Aldridge, Brixton .. 16 
2^4 William Bale ,, •• 5 

2^5 Cecilia Breary „ ..11 

29866 G. E. Metcalf ,. ..12 

29867 Katie Kinipton, Clapham .. 13 

--°68 Henrietta Bale, Brixton .. 11 

59 Arthur Mason ,. .. 8 

2070 Maud R. Sprake, Clapham .. 11 

2071 Edith A. iAIetcalC Brixton .. 15 

2072 Ida M. Newby „ ••13 

2073 Percy Hodgson, Stockwell .. 7 

2074 Ch.arle.s Tearoe, Clapham .. 11 
29875 Lilian AA'atson, Brixton .. 11 

2076 Charley Sanders, Stockwell .. 13 

2077 Alice Roeszler, Brixton .. 7 

2078 Nellie Thompson ,, •• 9 

29879 Edith AVadey ,, .. 6 

298^ I-ouis Aubourg, Clapham .. 7 

29881 Frank Snclling ,, .. 10 

29882 A. R. H. Haglie, Stockwell .. 11 

2^3 Dick Kendall ,, ••7 

29884 Tom AVhiting ,, .,10 

2^5 Sidney Beeston ,, •• 7 

eliUITH W.SHWELL, „ 


Manchest 


29887 Greta AVhite, 

—000 Grainger 

^ Edith M. Smith 

29890 AVinifred M. Crompton 

29891 John Crompton , 

29892 Beatrice A’. A'ernon , 

29893 F'ancis B. Newman , 

2094 Arthur D, Newman , 

2^5 Catherine M. Newman , 
2980 Maud A*. A'ernon , 

29897 John AA'hite , 

2980 Mcrial Lipscomb , 

298^ Alec F. Smith , 

29900 Minnie Bratt 

29901 Annie L. Smith 

29902 Clarice Grainger 

29903 Marie Bingham , 

29904 C. Fitz-tieraUl , 

29905 Annie Ashbnrn 
29^ Edith M. Knox 

29907 Bertie E. Berry 

29908 Frank MacCallum 

29909 Sally Bingham 

29910 lulith AA’ainwright 

29911 Emma AA'illiams 

29912 Elsie Dickinson 

29913 Edith Fox 

29914 Lily Hoggard 

29915 Jessie T. Gilchrist 

29916 Nellie GilchrLst 

29917 Ethel Littlewood 

29918 A’iolet AA’atkinson 

29919 Beth Sewell 

29920 Daisy AA\atkinson 

29921 Clara Fox 

29922 Herbert AA’. Brook 

29923 Ada Bratt 

29924 Percy Brook 

29925 Lottie Beckwith 

29926 Gertrude E. Brook 

29927 Katie Nelson 

29928 Helen M’Calhiin 

29929 P'lorence M. I* lint 

29930 Philip Child 
*29931 Agnes Alvey 

29932 Adam Fox 

29933 Caroline Kerr 

29934 Stanley Dickinson 

29935 F. Isabel Dodgson 

29936 Mabel Dodgson 

29937 May Dodgson 

29938 KATHARI.N'E M. Holloav 

Hereford 

29939 Emilj' Taylor, Hereford 

29940 Jane Cooice ,, 

29941 Myra Sayce 

29942 Emmy Gerresheim, Shre 

bury 

29943 Mathilde A'oss, Hereford 

29944 Lizzie Buttery, Shrewsbnrj 

29945 Beatrice BnnI ,, 

29946 Mabel Smith, Hereford 

29947 John A’alerie, Shrewsbury 

29948 Henry Pritcharil, Hereford 

29949 Emil}'Miles ,, 

29950 Elizabeth Pritchard ,, 

29951 Beatrice Davies ,, 

29952 Mary A. AVilliams ,, 

29953 Emily Cooke ,, 

. 29954 Emily Jones ,, 

i 29955 Henry J. Holder ,, 

29956 Edith Smith ,, 

29957 Margaret Pritchard ., 

29958 George'I'aylor ,, 

29959 Thomas Lewis ,, 

29960 Mary Morris ,, 

2901 Lizzie F.irr ,, 

2902 I'liza Pritchard ,, 

2903 John Phillijis •• 

2^4 Annie Powell ,, 

2905 Mary A. Moody ,, 

29966 Sarah Cooke , 

2907 Emily M. Burd, Shrewsbur 
29^ Agnes L. Powis, Hereford 

29969 Abolet Crowder, AA'iinbledoi 

29970 Marion C. Crowder ,, 

29971 Alice J. Green, Surbiton 

29972 Ba.sil li. Holloway, Herefori 

29973 George Sayce 

29974 P'lorence L. Grasett ,, 

29975 Alice E. Grasett ,, 

29976 Agnes Smith ,, 

29977 Katharine A. Grasett ,, 

29978 Louisa Baker 

29979 Eliza Jones 

299^ Owen Jones ,, 

2901 'J'homas G. Jones ,, 

2^2 AA’illiam Meadows ,, 

2903 William Sayce ,, 

2^4 John H. Moody ,, 

2905 Ellen Hatton o 

29^ Henry Evans 

29987 Elizabeth Jones ,, 

29988 Millbrow Miles „ 

29^ MAGGIE CLEBURNE, Cork 

29990 Ethel Cleburne 

29991 Ellie K. AVoodward 

29992 Annie AA'oodward 

29993 Lucy Davis 

29994 Richard R. Davidson 

29995 Thomas Davis 
29^ R. Tuggeiilmrger 

29997 Millie Haynes 

29998 Arthur Jackson 

29999 Annie Haynes 

30000 Zuilma Haynes 
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Little Folks 


30001 May Smith, Cork .. 10 

30002 Maude Ramsey, Dewsbury .. 13 

3tx)03 Phebe R. Ramsey ,, ..16 

30004 Gertrude Ramsey ,, .. 14 

30005 Elsie Rickey, Cork .. 15 

30006 Fanny Hunt ,, ••15 

30007 Elizabeth T. Gorsuch, Cork .. 18 : 

30008 Daisy Rickey ,, .. u [ 

30009 I'.adith B. Ilosford, Swansea .. 20 1 

30010 Pauline Kendall „ ., 20 

30011 Mabel Joyce, Cork .. 14 

3(X)i2 Eva Dunscombe ,, .. 20 1 

30013 Elizabeth Alexander,, .. lel 

30014 Edward Fudger ,, •• 17 

30015 Lewis Fudger „ ..15 

30016 John Fudgerl ,, 13 

30017 Kathleen Stanley, Bandon ,. 18 ! 

.3>x>i8 Maurice Stanley ,, ..15 

30019 Francis A. Ross, Cork ..12 

30020 Margaret Ross „ .. 16 

3<x)2i Elizabeth Ross „ ••15 

30022 Kathleen Diniond „ •• ^3 

3x123 Nannie Dimond „ .. 11 

30024 Tennette I. Alexander, Cork .. 10 

30023 Ella Grattan ,, .. n 

30026 Hamilton Grattan „ .. 10 

30027 Amy Swayne „ ..15 

30028 Mary F'. Cooke „ ..15 

30029 Elizabeth Davis „ ..17 

3x130 Francis Mason ,, ..16 

30031 Mary Ronaldson „ ..18 

30032 Harrie Frazer ,, ..12 

3»33 Annie Darlington ,, ..12 

3x134 F'rederick Hosford, Swansea .. 16 
3x135 Kittie Kempster, Cork .. 15 

30036 May Cleburne ,, •• 9 

3>037 ^Lry S. Davidson „ ..16 

30038 Bennett C. Davidson, Banff .. 20 

30039 Elinor M. Potterton, Cork .. 18 

30040 Charles J. Bryant, Camberwell 15 

30041 M. CROMPTON - Roberts, 

Belgrave Square, L. . . 12 

30042 Agnes Johnson, Melton Mowb. 17 

30043 Dolly van Schaick,Primrose Hill ii 

30044 Annie E. Edwards, Ruabon . . 18 

3x145 Mabel Edwards ,, . . 16 

^46 Mabel Johnson, Melton Mowb. 16 

30047 Maude F. Carey, Guernsey . . 17 

30048 .Vda Wales, Downham . . 16 

30049 Margaret Chatham, Hull .. 15 

30050 Gertrude Edwards, Ruabon • • 15 
'30051 l^thel C. Hays, St. John’s Wood 14 

30052 Mary Steward, Fence Houses 17 

30053 Flora Rooke, Bermondsey .. 15 
3x154 Mabel V. Roberts,Stourbridge 15 
3x155 Emily F. Richardson, Mile End 

Road, L. ..18 

3x156 Cath. E. Burge, Regent’s Park 17 
^57 Arthur Robson, Saff. Walden 11 
30058 Mary A. Cottinghain, Gt. Ches- 

terford .. 12 

3x159 Elizabeth A. Haynes, Forest 

Hill . tS 

30060 Grace S. Richardson, Mile End 

Road, L. ..20 

30061 Mtabel Renault, Kensington .. 10 

31062 Maud Renault ,, .. 12 

3'Xi63 Claude A. Worthington, Ken¬ 
sington ., 8 

30064 Henry Hollid.ay, Richmond .. 17 
Vxi 65 Annie Gowlett, Saff. Walden.. 18 
31066 Violet M. Crompton-Rolierts, 

Belgrave Scpiare, L. .. 20 

30067 AVinifred C. Gladstone, Eaton 

Place, L. ..12 

30068 Henry R. Crompton Roberts, 

Belgrave Sejuare, L. » 19 

30069 Rose Pannell, Haverhill .. 12 

'30070 Ella 1 . Pannell „ ..14 

'30071 Florrie Todd, Harlow .. 17 

'3x172 Edith Perry, Bartlon .. 16 

30073 Robert Eaton, Stamford .. 17 

30074 Bessie B. Pannell, Haverhill .. 8 
3x175 Ruth M. Stevens, Saff. Walden 12 

30076 Mary A. Rickling, Peinbridge 

Gardens, L. ..19 

30077 H. Kuhling, Peinbridge Gar¬ 

dens, L. .. 19 

30078 .-Vrlhur B.Starling.Saff. Walden 10 

30079 John Murray, Cork .. •“ 

30080 Louisa Handley, Chelsea 
yxi8i Leo J. Wheble, Birmingham •. 

30082 Artlmr Cottinghain, Gt. dies- 

terford 

o I rr T / Mulheirn 

30083 Ethel F. Long,|^pru^ia, , 

^>0084 Amy E.. Roberts „ ... 

.*1083 Ella .M. Roberts, S. KanGingtor, 10 

30086 Bessie B, Steward, Fbncp 

Houses 

30087 Mary C- Burke, Bristol 

3 <io 83 Beatrice Burn, Dusseldorf 

(Germany) .. 20 

30089 Elizabeth Handley, Chelsea .. 13 

30090 Ellen C. Burn, Dusseldorf .. 17 
31091 Sarah A. Croxford. Kensington 

Gate 

30092 Harry Lewis, Saff. Walden •. 9 
31093 Amy R. Worthington, St. 

George’s Road • • 7 

30094 Alice Nunn, Kensington .. 17 
31095 Jessie A. Newson, Saff. Walden 17 
'30096 Annie Charville ,, .••9 

30097 Maude Venning.Hammersniith 9 

30098 Emma Domoney, Tedworth 

Square, L. •• 15 


30099 Edith Lewis, Saffron Walden.. 

30100 Amy Baxter, Hull .. 17 

30101 Catfiy Burke, Bristol .. 16 

30102 George Holliday, Manchester 19 

30103 Frances J. Croxford, Park 

Lane, L. ..16 

30104 Frank E. R. Ley. Prestwick.. 9 
.3<uo5 Louisa Croxford, Belgrave 

Square, L. .. „ 

31106 Mabel C. Dale, Dusseldorf .. 15 

31107 Amelia M. Peel,Victoria So., L. 15 

30108 Millicent E. R. Fane, Derby.. 18 

30109 Alla Renault. Kensington .v* 13 

30110 iilise Renault ,, .. 9 

30111 Stratford Burn ,, ..19 

3oir2 IL Crewse, Birniingliain .. 16 

30113 Katherine Gould, Chelsea .. 18 

30114 Caroline Redford, Belgrave 

Square, L. ..20 

30113 Eveline M.Roberts.Stourbridge 13 

30116 Jeanne Kinckel. Brussels .. 16 

30117 Frederick L. Fowler, Knights- 

bridge .. n 

30118 Bertie Freeman, Brussels .. 15 

30119 Alice C. Potter, Monmouth .. ii 

30120 Mary 1 . Potter „ .. 12 

30121 Editli !•, C. Bird, Brussels ., 18 

30122 Lilian M. Williams, Cardiff .. 19 

30123 Arthur Fowler, Knightsbridge 9 

30124 Constance M. Pritchard, Brus- 

-sels .. 14 

30125 Mabel Freeman, Brussels .. 18 

30126 Blanche Caffrey, Denmark 

Park, L. .. 6 

30127 Rebekah Caffrey, Denmark Pk. 8 

.P128 Oscar St. A. Low, Dollar .. 10 

30129 Cedric B. Low ,, ..12 

30130 Winifred M. Low ., .. 17 

30131 1 larold Elliot, Coventry .. 13 

30132 Mary A. Green, Norwich .. 12 

30133 Kate Debbage „ ..10 

30134Sarah Amiss ,, .,11 

30135 Eva Pickering ,, .. ii 

30136 Gertrude Copsey ,. .. ii 

30137 Edith L. Thetford, Norwich .. 12 

30138 Hannah A. Churchyard ,, .. 11 

30139 Edith M. Swann „ ..13 

30140 Margaret Goodings ,, • • 13 

30141 Hetty Gooilings „ .-10 

30142 Alice Bailey „ ..10 

30143 Mary A. Thurston „ ..11 

30144 Alice Vickery „ ..13 

30143 Gertrude Rayment „ ..8 

30146 Lfiura E. Moore „ ..14 

30147 Marion Debbage „ . . 14 

30148 Alice Sayer ,, ..13 

30149 Laura Bunting „ .. 9 

30150 Sydney Buckingham ,, .. 13 

30151 Blanche Fearnside „ .. ii 

30152 Isabel M. Harris, Chelsea .. 14 

30153 Lily Drysdale, Notting Hill .. 12 

30154 Walter C. .\ttridge, Royston.. 10 

30155 C. DH LA C. BURUON. Belfast 11 

39156 William Wright „ 12 

30157 John Creighton ,, 14 

30158 Jack Criimilc ,. 11 

30159 Robert Smith ,, 13 

30160 Harry Crimble ,, 13 

30161 Harry Kennedy ,, I'l 

30162 John Morton „ 12 

30163 John Rodgers „ 12 

30164 Edward Neil „ 12 

30165 Janies R. Mitchell ,, 12 

30166 William Mitchell ,, n 

30167 Robert Mitchell „ 14 

30168 E. B. Sayers „ 14 

30169 Charles Clarke ,. n 

30170 AVMlliam Maxwell ,, 14 

30171 William Jamison ,, q 

30172 George A. M.acfarland „ lo 

30173 Charles J. Watters „ 12 

30174 John Kennedy „ 9 

30173 Frederick Chambers ,, 12 

30176 Robert Steen „ 12 

30177 R. B. Sayers ,, 12 

30178 William Ireland ,. 9 

30179 Harry Andrew ,, 12 

30180 Samuel Crimble ,, 15 

'30181 W. Kenneily ., 13 

30182 Ernest Leathom „ 10 

30183 Sidney Montgomery „ 13 

^184 William Lee ,, 10 

30183 .Arthur Ciimamond „ 10 

30186 Robert Patton ,, 11 

30187 David Steen ,, 14 

30188 Janies Stewart „ 9 

30189 riiomas McConnell ,, 15 

30190 Joseph Smith ,, 9 

3Q191 william Chambers ,, 10 

30192 Charles Smith ., 12 

30193 W. Lynas „ 14 

30194 Artl-.ur Laurinjer » n 

30195 Charles Boyle ,, 11 

30196 William Butt ,, 12 

30197 William Boyle ,, 10 

30198 Thomas MacKaig ,. 12 

30199 Edward Steen ,, 9 

30200 Gwendoline Purdon 

30201 David Kay , 

30202 David Lee ,, 14 

30203 Thomas Smith , 

30204 Samuel Lee , 

30205 George Sullivan ,, 14 

,0»6KAr,.: KOSB {S'™?’ n 
30207 Charles Cluett ,, 13 


I AGK 

I 30208 Mary A. Cluett. | Sturniinster 
i ^ ’ (. Newton 16 

I 30209 Susan Cluett „ 

I 30210 Nellie Cluett ,, 

30211 Sarah Cluett ,, : 

30212 Eliza Cluett ,, 

30213 Jessie Cluett ,, j 

30214 Edwin Cluett „ 

30215 James Porter „ i 

30216 Tom Rose ,, 

30217 Walter M.atthews ' „ j 

30218 Mary A. Topp, Fiddleford .. j 

30219 Eliza Topp ,, .. ] 

30220 Wni. R. Wetton / Stu^rininster 

1 Newton 9 

30221 Alice M. Holmes 


_ ,, 13 

30222 Elizabeth Wetton „ 12 

30223 Clara .M. Baker „ 10 

30224 Sarah H. Thomas ,, 18 

30225 Edward J. Short „ 7 

30226 Susie F'iandcr ,, 14 

30227 Sarah A. Francis ,, 13 

30228 Bessie Trowbridge ,, 6 

30229 BeatriceA.Trowbridge „ 11 

30230 William Francis ,, 15 

30231 Arthur Ro.se, I’iddlcford .. 15 
.30232 Annie E. J. Pope, Newton 

30233 Job Rose, Fiddleford 

30234 Richard Rose ,, 

30235 Marion Rose ,, 

30=36 Julia Blanchard ,3 

30237 Ellen Cooinlies ,, 13 

30238 Martha Elkins ,, 13 

30239 Martha Thorne „ 13 

30240 Charlie Fiander ,, 10 

30241 John Cowley „ 10 

302.P Caleb Fudge ,, 12 

30243 Walter Fudge „ 10 

30244 Mar\' Fudge „ 19 

30245 Willmin Matthews „ 9 

30246 Rosa Lockyer „ 12 

30247 Lilly Gilbert ,, 13 

30248 Win. A. L. Trowbridge ,, 9 

30249 Agnes Cowley „ 14 

30250 Rose Francis ,, 20 

30251 Harry C. Rose „ 8 

30252 Sidney Rose ,. 14 

30253 Annetta E. Strange ,, 9 

30254 William Creech „ :i 

30255 Arthur Creech ,, 13 

30256 Annie G. Creech ,, 14 

30257 Maud Creech ,, 12 

30258 EVKLYN M. Sparrow,L iver¬ 

pool .. 10 

30259 George E. Ogle, Brighton .. 15 

30260 Agnes H. Sparrow, Liverpqol 13 

30261 Lena Sparrow ,, 14 

30262 Eninia Stinson ,, 14 

30263 Minnie Stinson ,, 13 

30264 Rosa Stinson ,, 19 

30263 Amy Stinson ,, 9 

30266 Mary E. Jones , 17 

30267 Annie L. Hurst ,, 17 

30268 Mary H. Tobias ,, 11 

30269 George Tobias ,, 12 

30270 John Wiglesworth ,, 12 

30271 Arthur F. Doilil ,, u 

30272 Maud Tobias ,, 10 

30273 Francis Marks, Manchester 19 

30274 Audley I. Sparrow, Liverpool 20 

30275 Fanny E. Butler „ 18 

30276 Willie V'an Santen ■ ., 10 

30277 Lizzie Whitaker ,. 17 

30278 Mabel E. Dobie, Chester 

30279 Mililred J. Dobie 

30280 lidith G. Dobie 
^8r Amy Reade 

30282 Albert Reade 

30283 Walter Reade 

30284 F'rances Sparrow, Liverpool 

30285 B. Sparrow ,, ..19 

30286 Pollie Whitaker ,, ..14 

30287 J. Hudson Price 

30288 Alice Bennett 
^89 1 larry Bennett 

30290 Lily Evans 

30291 Amy Evans 

30292 Alice Whitaker 

30293 John Whitaker 

30294 Emmeline Denduyts 

30295 Edith Van Santen 
302^ Hannah Curtis 
30297 Herbert Curtis 
302^ Albert Curtis 

30299 F'rank Curtis 

30300 GertrudeWilkinson 

30301 John Wilkinson 

30302 Clara Wearing „ .. 19 

30^3 Helen Malloy ,, -.15 

30304 Emily Malley ,, ..17 

30305 Thomas M.aflcy ,, 

30306 May Daniel ,, 

30307 Annie Kent ,, 

30308 Clara Kent ,, 

30309 CHARLES CI-ODE, Bedford 

30310 Charles Thompsoi), S. Res- 

ton 

30311 George Whitworth, Gt. Carlton 

30312 Charles North ,, 

30313 William Nicholson, Saltfleetby 

30314 Fredk. Nicholson ,, 

30315 Maurice U. Nisbet, Bedford .. 
.^316 Frank Wheatcroft, Derby 

30317 Herbert Nicholson, Saltneetby 

30318 George Smith, Gt. Carlton 
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30319 William H. P. M'illniott, Mary- 

lebone Road, L. ., 15 

30320 Ellenor Walker, Lee .. • 14 

30321 Rosina Rolls ,, ••17 

30322 Frank Whitworth, Gt. Carlton 9 

30323 Ella K. Walker, Lee .. 11 

30324 Walter H. M^irden, Bedford .. u 

30325 Arthur Wheatcroft, Derby ..13 

30326 Ada H. Walker, Lee .. 12 

30327 Colin C. Walker ,, -.17 

30328 Violet E. Sheffield. Derby .. <3 

30329 Florence Walker, Lee .. 9 

30330 T. W. Sheffield, Derby i2 

30331 Tom Markham, Gt. Carlton .. 7 

30332 William Mawer, Little Carlton 8 

30333 John Alarkham, Gt. Carlton . lo 

30334 Herbert H. Matravers, Lee .. ii 

30335 John Mawer, Gt. Carlton .. 12 

.30336 James Mann, Bedford .. 12 

30337 Ernest Matravers, Lee .. 13 

30338 Tom Mawer, Little Carlton .. 15 

30339 Thomas Lamb, Ch.atteris .. 13 

30340 Hughe Kingsford, Lee .. 13 

30341 Fredk. Jackson, Gt. Carlton .. 9 

30342 William Hor.sewood ,, .. 8 

30343 Thomas H. Head, Lee .. 8 

30344 Thomas Hood, Wandsworth .. 12 

.30345 Florrell, Bedford .. 15 

30346 M'alter Gilbert, Putney .. 13 

.30347 John Finch, Gt. Carlton .. 8 

30348 Charles Finch ,, ••9 

30349 George Finch „ ..12 

30350 James Clack, Farringdon .. 14 

30351 Edwin Chapman, ^Vatford ,. 15 

30352 William Briggs. Gt. Carlton .. 10 

30353 Alfred Borrill, Little Carlton.. 10 

30354 A. Bell, Gt. Carlton .. 12 

30355 Bertie Burgiss, Salehurst .. 13 

30356 Henry M. Beeson, Rochford.. 13 

30357 John Buttle, Louth .. 15 

30358 William Morris, Lee .. 10 

.30359 Thomas Bourne, Ewhurst .. 15 
303to CON.STANCE E. MARGE n s, 

Huntingdon 14 

30361 Emily Campbell „ 13 

30362 Mary J. Underwood ,, 14 

30363 Annie S. Underwood ,, 13 

30364 Albert T. Underwood ,. 15 

^365 Maud H. Underwood ,, 7 

30366 Edith L. Underwood ,, 12 

30367 Annie Hearn ,, 8 

30368 Maude Hearn „ 10 

30369 Harry Hearn ,, 7 

'30370 Elizal). M. A. Mackness ,, 13 

30371 Alice A. A. Mackness ,, 6 

30372 Charles W. F'ordham ,, jo 

.50373 Herbert E. Fordham ,, 8 

.30374 Janies G. Fordham ,, ir 

'39375 Isabel M. J. Stewart „ 15 

30376 Eva K. G. Stewart ,, 9 

30377 Sarah E. Griffin ,, n 

30378 A. Penrose Margetts ,, 7 

30379 Ethel E. Lucas ' „ 9 

30380 Robert Lucas ,, 8 

30381 Travers Lucas ,, 5 

30382 Harriette M. Castley ., 13 

30383 Beatrice E. Willis, Tenbury 15 

30384 Maggie Arbon, Swanage .. 20 

30385 Marion De la Motte „ ..20 

30386 Nona G. Newland, Seaford .. 14 
^387 Evangeline C. Bull, Stonhain.. 12 

30388 Maggie Sweeting, Newmarket 14 

30389 Isabella W’est, Burton .. 15 

^390 Emily F'. Wood, Huntingdon. . 12 

30391 Gertrude H. Bull, Hounslow .. 15 

30392 Esther Taj'lor, Melton .. 15 

30393 Rose I lildyanl, Clapton .. 13 

30394 Emma A. Tause, Birmingham 18 

30395 Margaret Whittaker, Hunting¬ 

don .. 13 

30396 Mabel E. Steele, Abergavenny 19 

30397 Rose Mence, Worcester .. 14 

30398 Jessie M. Gee, Hanley .. 13 

30399 Mary B. Wardlaw, Malvern .. il 
^400 Mary T. Hodg.son, Bromfield.. ii 

30401 Kate L. Evans, Northampton 16 

30402 Evelyn M. Holmes, Stamforil 13 

30403 George B. Mason „ 10 

30404 William H. Mason ,, ..12 

^405 Cecil F. Bewes, Newton ,. 9 

30406 Emmeline H. Bewes ,, ..10 

30407 Ernest Luscomloe, Plymouth.. 13 

30408 Emily F'. Bazeley „ • • 15 

30409 Florence M. Bazelcy ,, ..18 

30410 Enieline E.Crooker.Stonehouse 18 

30411 Harry P. Pannell, Plymouth .. 15 

30412 William G. Batters ,, ..14 

^413 Frederick Johns ,, ..12 

30414 Bertie Mainprise ,, ..8 

30415 Cecil Mainprise ,, ..9 

^416 Frank Simons ,, ..12 

30417 Robert Fortescue ,, ..9 

30418 Lewis C. Fortescue ,, ..10 

30419 Alice F. Fortescue ,, ..11 

30420 John Pennell ,, 8 

30421 Delia Mainprise .. 12 

30422 Jane Milford, Devonport .. 16 

30423 Annie Parhbll, Plymouth .. 13 

30424 WinifredCampbell,Huntingdon 16 

30425 .Mice M. Firth, Liverpool .. 12 

30426 Clara Hartel, S. Newington .. 10 
'30427 Alfred Saywell, Nottingham .. lo 

30428 EDITH TOMKtNS, Claphain .. 12 

30429 Ethel Tomkins ,, ..14 

30430 Harold Tomkins ,, .-15 

30431 Edith Watts, Chatham .. 16 
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30432 Ajjnes Rix, New Brouipton .. 10 

30433 Carrie G. Ikirniston, Rochester 11 

30434 Mary Carrothers, Chatliain . • i6 
•3 >j 435 !•' . A. Wyles, Rochester .. 17 

30436 Minnie Cluirch, Chatham .. 10 

30437 I'lorencc Protliero, Rocliester I4 
30433 Rebbie Williams, Chatham .. 13 
30439 Sarah Goose, Rochester .. 12 
3^0440 Winnie Prosser, Sheerness .. 17 

30441 Daisy Moir, Chatham . • 14 

30442 Nellie Prosser, Slieerness .. 15 

30443 Lizzie Stevens, Chatham .. 15 

30444 Carrie Btett, Sheerness • • 15 

30445 Ethel Grinsted, Rochester • • 9 

30446 Sarah SafTery, Whitstablc .. 19 

30447 May Gnrr, Chatham .. 12 

30448 B. P'otherj'ill, Rochester .. 20 

30449 P'lorencc Atkins ,, ,.16 

30450 Laura Wyles „ ..12 

30451 Bessie Atlcins, Maidstone .. 17 

30452 Lizzie Richards, Rochestei* .. 19 

30453 Lucy Burnistou ,, ..10 

30454 K. Sherrill ,, .. i8 

30455 Mary Atkins, Maidstone .. 15 
39456 Lssie Martin, Rochester .. 13 

30457 Daisy Watchurst, New Brmptn. 12 

30458 Clara Antrum, Maidstone .. 14 

30459 Edith Simmons, Chatham . • 15 

30460 Edith Moore ,, .. 14 

30461 Grace Wulmott ,, .*13 

30462 Elise Moir, Rochester ’ ..9 

30463 Ada Eurrell ,, .. 13 

30464 Clara Prosser Sheerness •• 13 

30465 Adelina Gurr, Chatham .. 10 

30466 Millie Eyles, Bexley .. 15 

30467 Emma Rix, New Brompton .. 15 

30468 Katy Kniff, Bexley Heath .. 17 

30469 Reginald Harrison, Sunderland 12 

30470 George Miller, Be.xley Heath.. 14 

30471 Edoard Chardon, Paris .. 17 

30472 Mabel Jenkins, Bexley Heath ii 

30473 Alice Jenkins „ 13 

30474 Bessie Jenkins ,, 17 

30475 Lilian Rush, Kilburn Priory, L. 9 

30476 Leah Goose, Rochester .. 15 
.30477 Ernest Harrison, Sunderland.. 14 

30478 Bertha Martin, Rochester 

30479 HANNAH L. JONHS, Newport 

(Mon.) .. 14 

30480 Edith M. Trew, Newport 

30481 Bertha Powis ,, • • 17 

30482 Minnie Evans 

30483 George E. Serjent 

30484 Emma M. Jones ,, 

30485 Maude J. Powis ,, ..12 

30486 Rose M\ Jones ..16 

^487 Augustus Purnell ,, 

30488 Lloyd O. Jones ,, • • 17 

30489 Edith M. Nurton ,, 

30490 William Price 

30491 Morgan M. Jones ,, ..8 

30492 Florence M. White „ 

30493 Martha M. Matthews,, .. 9 

30494 Alfred E. Houghton ,, 

30495 Ellen Parkinson ,, 

30496 Mary A. Muxworthy ,, .. 13 

30497 Florry E. Sier 

30498 Arthur Hill „ 

30499 Florence M. Jenkins ,, 

30500 Elizabeth A. Jortlan „ 

30501 Harriett M. Lewis ,. 

30502 Robert \V. Evans „ 

30503 Lilia M. Nurton ,, .. 14 

30504 Evelyn A. Nurton ,, 

30505 I^catrice A. Jones „ ..17 

30506 Ida B. Nurton ,, •• 7 

30507 liinilie 1 £. Needham ,, ..12 

30508 Laura A. Bryan „ ..15 

30509 George Powis ,, ..13 

30510 George !•'. Trew „ ••9 

30511 Geraldine M. Jones „ .. 9 

30512 Rose James ,, ..10 

30513 Susan E. Powis ,. .. 13 

30514 Kate Burningham, Stratford . . 14 

30515 Emily Serjent, Newport .. i8 

30516 William Garland „ .. 13 

30517 Mabel Johns ,, .. i'^ 

30518 Florence M. Hill „ 

30519 Zepporah Garland,, 

30520 Clara A. Hill ,, 

30521 Lilian Johns ,, .. 

30522 Maude A.Burningham,Stratfd. 9 

30523 Gertrude I'owis, Newport .. 9 

30524 Frederick C. Serjent ,, 

30525 Edith A. Long ,, 

30526 Mary Morg;m „ .. 19 

30527 Rose Burningham, Stratford .. 13 

30528 George H. (iould, Newport .. 12 

30529 Charles L. Sier „ ..17 

30530 Rosie E. Sier ,, ..14 

30531 Minnie L. Nurton „ ..6 

30532 EDITH BYWATHKS, Acton .. 11 

30533 Rose Barnartl, Bermoiulsey .. 20 

30534 Emma Barnard „ .. 18 

30535 Louisa Manger, I'ulham .. 13 

30536 Louise Clement ,, .. n 

30537 Florence Steel „ .. 15 

30538 Harry Watkins, Bermondsey.. 15 

30539 Annie A. Lee, Hammersmith 15 

30540 Lizzie Whctwell, Turnham Gn. 18 

30541 Grace Hill, W. Kensington .. 10 

30542 Emily Lee, Hammersmith .. 13 

30543 George Gibbons, I-'ulham .. 13 

30SJ4 Lottie Macmichael, H’smith .. 15 
30545 Lucy North. Bermondsey .. 12 1 
30540 Maria Watkins ,, 


30547 Phillis Daniels, Fulham .. 11 

30548 William Watkins, Bermondsey 9 

30549 William Bridle, Fulham .. 12 

30550 Alice Kempster ,, ..13 

30551 Edward Bridle „ • • 9 

30(552 Edwin Phillips ,, . ^2 

30553 Fannie E. Duncombe, W. Ken¬ 

sington .. 16 

30554 Lucy Cross, Hammersinith .. 14 
3055s Arthur Phillips, Fulham .. 10 

30556 Florence Carter, Hammersmith 12 

30557 Nellie Lee, Acton .. ii 

30558 Bessie Lee ,, •• 9 

30559 Annie Upton ,, •• 9 

30560 Edith G. Meyer, Hammersniith 13 

30561 Lucy Garood ,, 

30562 Ernest ina Potter ,, 

30563 Norn Robinson, Chiswick 

30564 Nina Robinson ,, •• J 5 

30565 George S. B. Masters, H’suhth 8 

30566 Emily Lynne, Turnham Green 11 
^567 t-ucretia Wallace, P ulhain .. 13 

30568 Helen Burn, Acton 

30569 Lily Middleton, Chiswick 

30570 Marie Johnstone, Acton .. 13 

30571 Mabel Bishop, Hanmicrsinith 13 

30572 Charles Bridle, Fulham . . 16 

30573 P'lorence Webb, Hammersinith 8 

30574 lane Watkins, Fulham .. 13 

30575 Rosalia H.Lemberger, Bedford 

Park .. 1 6 

30576 Winifred Elliott, Hounslow .. 12 

30577 John Mathew, Cambridge .. 12 

30578 Alice I-emberger, Bedtord I’k. 12 

30579 Georgina Palmer, Kensington 10 

30580 Jessie Burn, Acton .. 12 

30581 Alfretl Burn ,, • • 9 

30582 James A. Burn, Acton 

30583 Eatlith Hariott, Chiswick 

30584 David Wjlson, Fulham 

30585 Rose Whitwell, Turnham Green 13 

30586 Nellie Whitwell ,, 11 

30587 Caroline Kempster, Fulham .. 19 

30588 Norman Elliott, Hounslow ., 

30589 Ada Baxter, Fulham 

30590 Harry Doge ,, 

30591 Nlaggie W. Hull, Regent's Pk., 

30592 Constance Clark, Upper Tulse 

Hill .. 15 

30593 Ja'Cfis E, Hardwick, North- 

alhirton .. 14 

30594 Eleanor M. Holman, E. Hothly 13 
3059s Mabel C. Holman ., 

30596 Gertrude E. M. Holman ,, 

30597 Constance C. Holman ,, 

30598 Marion Hardy, Lincoln 

30599 Helen Cohen, Pendleton 

30600 Rose M, Delf, Great Bentley.. 8 

30601 ElizabethT. Park, Musselburgh ii 

30602 Thomas Park ,, 15 

30603 Ellen li.Tidmarsh, Bermondsey to 

30604 Emily E. Tidinarsh „ 

30605 Richard H. Lewis, Cork 

30606 Alena M. Unathorne, Hyde 

Park, L. 

30607 Francis J. Vibert, Forest Hill 14 

30608 Gertrude A. Vibert ,, 

30609 Ellen Wheeler, Norton 

30610 Ada J. Ward, Stretton 

3061 1 J essie Ward ,, 

30612 Jane (Jaytlon, Norton 

30613 Elizabeth A. Harper, Norton 

30614 Joseph Harper „ 

306x5 Emma Wheeler „ 

30616 Florence White ,, ..7 

30617 Mary Abbott ,, 

30618 Minnie White ,, 

30619 William Abbott ,, *.9 

30620 Fannie Harper ,, ..6 

30621 Louisa Stevens ,, .. ( 

30622 Grace a. Billingham, 

Newport (Mon.) .. i; 

30623 Gertrude Allen, Olney .. i; 

30624 Alexander Woodburn, Newport i 

30625 Arthur Bland ,, 1 

30626 Robert Williams ,, 13 

30627 Frederick Hockey ,, 13 

30628 Sarah E. Parkinson ,, 

30629 Charles Hutchins ,, 

30630 Florence Barter ,, 

30631 Joanna Toft ,, 

30632 Fannie Jacobs ,, 

30633 Kate Pitman ,, 

30634 Harriett Fariiuhar ., 

30635 Mabel A. James ,, 

30636 Bertie Dix ,, 14 

30637 Kate M. Wells ,, 

30638 Mary Pingel ,, 19 

30639 Laura E. I. James ., 8 

30640 Edith M. Lewis ,, 

30641 Mary Toft ,, 8 

30642 Ada A. Janies ,, 1^ 

50643 Jennie Smoothey ,, 15 

30644 Charles Evans ,. 8 

30645 Florence 1 . King ,, 13 

30646 Victor B. Nott ,. 13 

30647 Rose M. Morgan ,. 13 

30648 Grace Bryan „ 18 

30649 Nellie Gwatkin ,, 14 

30650 Emily Rutter „ 17 

30651 Emily F. Castle ,, 17 

30652 Amelia J. Horton ,, 13 

30653 James Landcastle „ 10 

30634 John W. Ames „ 20 

30655 James Palmer ,, 12 


30656 Solomon Phillip, Newport 

30657 Decimusl.Knowlden ,, . 13 

30658 Edgar W. Jenkins ,, ..14 

30659 George Fl.anders 
306^ I* red. T. Sharren 

30661 Henry Whitmore 

30662 Oscar S. Burge 

30663 William I. Gould 

30664 1 '. John Whitmore 

30665 Arthur Laurence 

30666 John II. Gatehouse 
3066-’ Isaac Phillips 

30668 John Williams 

30669 John A.L. Billingham, Bedford 14 

30670 Hugh Graves 

30671 Albert E. Parrott 

30672 1 -rederick Kneebone 
^j 673 Herbert Allen, Olney 

30674 William I-'. Kneebone 

30675 John A. Graves 

30676 F.J. Hallett 

30677 Edwartl Morony 

30678 li. B. Hallett 

30679 Herbert W. Robinson 
306^ William J. Jones 

30681 Wallace Drummond 

30682 William Ball, Olney 

30683 G. Y. Kneebone, Bedford 

30684 Percy 1 ), Allen, Olney 

30685 P'red Graves, Bedford 

30686 Sydnej' Allen, Olney 

30687 Annie Kneebone, Bedford 

30688 Oliver Chambers ,, 

30689 Bernard Graves ,, •• 9 

30690 Arthur Drummond ,, •• X7 

30691 Charles Pield ,, • • 13 

30692 11 . T, Spencer ,, ..15 

30693 William Parrj' ,, .. X7 

30694 Sarah Yard, Hertforcl .. 14 

30695 Mary M. C. Wray ,, 

306^ Charlotte Wilson ,, 

30697 Florence E. Walker, Hertford 10 
306^ Mary Wood 
306^ Edith V'^alantine 

30700 Maud Tyler 

30701 Amelia Tobitt 

30702 Kate Thorogood 

30703 Edith Sykes 

30704 Mary E. Swaine 

30705 Mary Slade 

30706 Evelyn C. Edlin 

30707 Agnes Shillington 

30708 P'lorence H. Rolfe 

30709 Bessie RofTey 

30710 Elizabeth Purdne 

307 11 Marie Potter 

30712 Marian Ponsford 


30713 Margaret B. Parker 

30714 Jessie E, Norfolk 
-5LtI 


30715 Ethel Marsters 

30716 Clara Manser 

30717 Julia Ogilvie 

30718 Margaret McCanlis 

30719 Alice Ludbrook 

30720 Evelyn Lawrence 

30721 Alice M. Jeffery 

30722 Annie E. Whiteside 

30723 Maude Irving 

30724 Letitia Horswell 

30725 Constance Lewis 

30726 Pdlen Holloway 

30727 Mary Hartnell 

30728 Edith }£. Hart 

30729 Ruth Harris 

30730 Ethel Harding 

30731 Julia M. Harbor 

30732 Winifred L. Goodrich 

30733 Beatrice M. Eldred 

30734 Laura Duke 

30735 Rose Cunmer 

30736 Emma L. Clough 

30737 Beatrice G. Charlton 

30738 Ethel Charlton 

30739 Louisa Carson 
3':74 o Edith M. Bond . 

30741 Gertrude Bendclack 

30742 Ciertrude Ash 

30743 Jessie Allen 

30744 P'lorence Petty, Montrose 

30745 Ida C. Taylor, Edgbaston 

30746 Laura G. Norton „ 

30747 Marg. M. Willson ,, 

30748 lidith E. Swift, Highbury 

30749 Mary Willson, Edgbaston 

30750 Agr.es Maycock 

30751 Marjorie Maycock ., 

30752 Mary C. Maycock ,, 

30753 Ursula Maycock ,, 

30754 Margaret Rust, Anerley 

30755 P'rank J. Walker. Wellington . 

30756 Spenser J. Phillips, Hampstead 

30757 John HinchlitTe, Tadepster 

30758 Isabella Prentiss ,, 

30759 Gertrude Askey ,, 

30760 Annie Askey „ 

30761 Elizabeth J. Swales ,, 

30762 William F. Swales ,, 

30763 < leorge Swales „ 

30764 P'rancis M. Swales ,, 

30765 Cath. M. Wintersgill ,, 

30766 Rachel C. Eccles ,, 

30767 Joseph M. Eccles „ 

30768 Alary E. Noble „ 

307(^ Alicia Noble ,, 

30770 .Sarah Noble ,, 

30771 Annie Jennings ,, 


30772 Minnie D.Parsonson.Tadcaster 10 

30773 Ethel M. Parsonson ,, 8 

30774 Thomas Noble ,, 14 

30775 Gertrude Fiennes, Reading • • 14 

30776 ARTHUR CRAWFORD, Ediil- 


30777 Al 


burgh 
Alfred Ca 


Carruthers, Edinburgh 8 


30778 Tom Carruthers 

30779 Eva Dickson ,, 

30780 Graham W. Walk ,, 13 

30781 David McLeod ,, 17 

30782 Peter Cook ,, 14 

30783 John Wliite ,, 13 

30784 Lizzie White ,, 11 

30785 Stuart Menzies, Crieff .. 14 

30786 Harry B. Peters, Arbroath .. ii 

30787 James C. Dyer, Portobello .. 9 

30788 George T. Phin, Wick .. 14 

30789 John H. Watkins, Edinburgh 12 

30790 Charles W. Jameson „ 11 

30791 Charles P'. Hamilton ,, 12 

30792 David G. Hamilton ,, 11 

30793 Charles P. G. Mitchell ,, . 11 

30794 Frederick A. Mitchell ,. 9 

30795 Jane McCall ,, 18 

30796 Janie Fleming ,, 15 

30797 Marjory McLeod „ 19 

30798 Bertha J. M. Croal „ 17 

30799 Marion F. Macdonald ,, 8 

30800 Isabella Mason ,, 14 

30801 Thomas Mason ,, 14 

30802 Marianne Boulton ,, 16 

30803 Rose I, B. Chalmers, Leith .. 16 

30804 Maggie Pridie, Edinburgh 11 

30805 BelHi I’ridie ’ 6 

30806 Alice Pillans ,, 16 

30807 William Gibb ,, 13 

30808 Alexander G. R. Gibb „ 9 

30809 George Cross ,, 10 

30810 W'illie Cross ,, 7 

30811 James Aitken ,, 13 

30812 John Cross ,, 6 

30813 Mary Cook ,, 9 

30814 Lizzie Cook ,, 7 

30815 Jessie A. Robertson ,, 9 

30816 Alison Lindores ,, 12 

30817 Alfred E. Park ,, 5 

30818 Katie Lawson ,, 6 

30819 Phemie Dawson ,, 8 

30820 John Dawson ,, 5 

30821 Andrew Henderson, Ltith 10 

30822 AVilliam Henderson ,, 13 

30823 Mary Stell, Edinburgh . 10 

30824 Maggie Stell „ 

30H25 Willie McLeod ,, 

30826 George Burgess, Leith 

30827 Emily Paxton. Chichester 

30828 J anet S. J ones ,, 

30829 Edward G. Hipkin ,, 

30830 Monica A. S. Jones,, 

30831 Alfred Arnold ,, 

30832 Sarah Vick „ 

30833 Robert Pulling ,, 

30834 Hilda Vick 

30S35 Mary Kirker, Newtowiiords 

30836 Mabel M. P'arrant, Shifnal 

30837 Reymond E. P'asnacht, Ma 

Chester 

30838 Rosalie Lloyd, Brigliton 

30839 Beatrice E. James „ 

30840 T. H. G. Whlson, Rhyl 

30841 Lilian Plobbins, W'liampton 

30842 Edith Hobbins ,, 

3084^ Annie Dawson „ 

30844 Ethel M. Lees, Perth 

30845 Madge Murphy, Dublin 

30846 Rowena E. Stannus, Lisbur 

30847 Nigel R. Playfair, Hanoi 

Sqare, L. 

30848 Lilias E. Playfair, Hanoi 

Square, L. 

30849 Eleanor M. m. P'orhe 

lidinburgh 

30850 Mary T. Cownie, Edinburgl 

30851 Beatrice N. McKechnie „ 

30852 Janet H. H, Renivick ,, 

30853 Grace N. Ketchen -,, 

30854 Mary Peatlie, Edinburgh 

30855 Crissie MacGibbon, .Mornin 

ride 

30856 David I. Bell, Edinburgh 

30857 Cath. M. Young ,, 

30858 Ranobina Stewart ,, 

30859 Maggie B. Lind ,, 

30860 Alice Lumsden ,, 

30861 Margaret P*. Black ,, 

30862 Marcella C. Forbes ,, 

30863 Emma L. Grinsell ,, 

50864 Lily Grinsell ., .. 12 

30865 P'lorence B.tJrinsell,Edinburgh 8 

30866 Elizabeth M. Reid 12 

30867 Eliza B. Douglas 12 

30868 Nettie Fraser 12 

30869 Mary C. L. Renivick 12 

30870 Samuel J. Grunsel „ 14 

30871 BeatriceM.Cuminins. Black Hall 14 

30872 Eleanor H. Jardine, Edinbiu-gh 14 

30873 Janet F. Russell 

30874 Christina PL Wilson 

30875 Mary Allison, Ratho 

[ 77 f^' Lisi of Officers and Members -ivill 
be con tin iced month by month ; but 
07 uinir to limited space some time 
necessarily elapses after enrolment 
before the names can appear^ 
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TRUE STORIES ABOUT PETS, ANECDOTES, &c. 




DINA THE EGG-STEALER. 

EAR Mr. Editor, — We have a little German Turn- 
spit dog who is very affectionate, and very fond 
of eggs. She generally runs about the dairy- 
yard, and as the hens lay their eggs in boxes which 
are close to the ground, they are easy for her to reach. 
One day the dairy-maid was surprised to find hardly 
any eggs, and the next day and the next it was the 
same. So she watched, and saw Dina come out of the 
hen-house with an egg in her mouth, which she took to 
one of the flower-beds which had been dug up, and laying 
it down gently so as not to break it, she scratched up some 
earth and buried it. She had done this several times, and 
never failed to dig them up again and eat them. But the 
most amusing part was that the dairy-maid (who of course 
could not allow her to steal the eggs like that) got an empty 
•egg-shell, filled it with mustard and pepper, and put it in 
one of the nests, thinking that Dina would eat it, and not 
finding it as good as she expected would leave off stealing 
eggs. But Dina was not to be taken in — she smelt the egg¬ 
shell, but would not eat it, and they were obliged to whip 
her before she would leave off stealing eggs. 

Marian C. Brodrick. 

8g, Eaton Squarey London, SAK (Aged 13J.) 


TOUCHING KINDNESS OF A WAGTAIL. 

EAR Mr. Editor,— The College gardens here are 
very large and full of fruit-trees, on which hundreds 
of birds build their nests ; and as they are never dis¬ 
turbed they are not so shy as generally. Last summer 
holidays some of us girls witnessed a most touching scene. 
During several days we had noticed two little birds, a wag¬ 
tail and a swallow, marching on one of the lawns, the 
swallow always following the lead of the wagtail. At our 
approach they would fly away; the wagtail’s flight was 
sure and easy, but something in the svvallow’s made us think 
that the bird was hurt. We tried to find out, but the 
wagtail (generally they are so tame) seemed to be always 
on the watch, and when we came near off flew the two 
birds to the top of the garden wall, where they w’ould sit 
basking in the sunshine. After a time the wagtail would 
fly away and come back with some food, of which the 
swallow partook. One afternoon, having come to the 
garden before the others, I saw the swallow on the wall 
alone. Fetching a ladder I climbed it noiselessly, keeping 
my head down so as not to frighten the bird. Still, it 
must have seen me, and yet it did not move. As I came 
nearer I saw that the poor little bird was blind; its two 
eyes were put out. This, then, was the clue to the little 
wagtail’s mysterious behaviour. How the two birds came 


to be such close friends we do not know, but during the 
whole summer months we saw them every day, the 
sw’allow patient and resigned to its sad lot, the wagtail on 
its mission of love, carrying food and warning off dangers. 
We lost sight_of them at the birds’ migration. 

Emma L. Prknner. 

Young Ladies College, Pielenhofen, (Aged 14.) 

near Raiisbon, Bavaria. 

WHAT A THIRSTY HORSE DID. 

^^T^EAR Mr. Editor, —A gentleman living near us 
came in »his carriage one day to our house to call. 
He had no groom with him, but his horse was very 
steady, so he left it outside our gate without tying it up ; 
he had done so before several times. When he went out 
again to get it, both horse and carriage had disappeared. 
He was' surprised, but thought ithe horse must have gone 
home, so he set out after it. When he had come to a 
hill, beyond which was a trough, there he met the horse 
quietlyreturning. It had gone three quarters of a mile to 
get a drink, and was then coming back to meet its master. 
Was it not very sensible of the horse ? 

M. a. S.-vnderson. 

The Elms, Berwick-on-Tweed. (Aged 14.) 

A CLEVER PARROT. 

S EAR Mr. Editor, —I am writing to tell you about 
a parrot we have, a grey one with a red tail. It 
was born in the Zoological Gardens, and was given 
to my father by a gentleman, who told him it could talk 
very well. When it first arrived it was put on the school¬ 
room table ; then we tried to entice it to say something, and 
we had given up in despair, and my mother was leaving 
the room, when it called after her " You’re a silly ! ” Since 
then it has said many amusing things. When we are in the 
country, it is put in its cage outside the kitchen door, and 
then it will call the coachman, or whistle the carriage dogs ; 
and when they come running to its cage, it will laugh at 
them. It imitates an old man with an asthmatical cough so 
well that a gentleman staying with us thought one of the 
servants had a bad cough, and recommended that some¬ 
thing should be done for it; he was much amused when he 
found out it was the parrot. It is quite tame, and walks 
all about the stairs, putting itself up by the banisters. 
When we are in London we put it in its cage in the area, 
and it whistles up the cabs. Once, when a lady was calling, 
she had hardly rung the bell when she heard “Not at 
home ’’ called up from the area; when she looked over she 
saw Polly laughing at having taken her in. 

Mildred Crompton-Roberts. 

16, Belgrave Square, Lo 7 idon, S. IV, (Aged 12.) 


ANSWERS TO OUR LITTLE ^'OLKS’ OWN PUZZLES {page 189). 

GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Suffolk—Ipswich. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE.— Charlotte. 
C. S H E. FR a NK. CHO R LEY. 
LOTTE. SCR 0 LLS. AS T ER. I T S. 


CHAR- 

E. 


BURIED NAMES OF RIVERS. 


I. Rhone. 2. Nile. 
6. Ten>e. 7. 


3. Elbe. 4. Wye. 5. Don. 
Dee. 8. Ouse. 9. Esk. 


SQUARE WORD. 
FIRE 
IRON 
ROAD 
ENDS 


SINGLE ACROSTIC.— Violin. 

V ienna. I ce. 0 il. L ouis. I ndia. N oun. 


I. I nverncs S. 2. P oito U. 3. S arato F. 4. W arendor F. 
5. I mbr 0 . 6. C abu L. 7. H arwic K. 


RIDDLE-ME-REE.— Tennyson. 


WHEEL PUZZLE.— Volga. 


I. V ermilion. 


0 rgan. 3. L ondon. 
5. Amazon. 


4. Glamorgan. 


PICTORIAL NATURAL HISTORY PUZZLE. 

I. Opal. 2. Zeal. 3. Welland. 4. Toronto. 5. Wolfe. 


The Whole.- 


6. Waterloo. 

-Owl Parrot of New Zealand. 
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OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PAGE. 


ANSWERS TO “SCRIPTURE HISTORY 
WANTING WORDS” (/. 128). 

FIRST PRIZE STORY. 

f ELL ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, thy king cometli 
unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a eolt 
the foal of an ass.” Thus spake the prophet, and 
thus it must be fulfilled by the Messiah. The disciples place 
their dear I^ord on the colt, and with thousands of Galileans 
in His train. He leaves the wooded glens of Bethany and 
ascends the hill towards Jerusalem. From the Holy City 
multitudes stream forth to welcome with loud hosannas “the 
King that comcth in the name of the Lord. ” Eagerly they 
tear the branches from the palm-trees, and, turning, head 
the procession, while, with the honour due to royalty, they 
carpet His way with their garments and the leafy boughs. 
The imposing procession passes onward; they gain the 
summit of the hill, and the Floly City lies before them. On 
they move, the disciples and the multitude chanting the 
Messianic anthem—“ Blessed be the King that cometh in the 
name of the Lord ; peace in heaven and glory in the highest,” 
while ever and anon the rocky defiles echo back ‘' Hosanna! 
Hosanna! ” Amid the psalm of praise, as He neared the 
city, Jesus wept. Deep sorrow for her sad end filled His 
heart—the desecration of the shrine of God by the Roman 
eagles. As He gazed over the beautiful scene, so soon to be 
desolate. He said, “ If thou hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this thy day, the things which belong to thy peace, but 
now they are hid from thine eyes.” Still the multitude sing 
on. The Pharisees ask Jesus to rebuke His disciples. All 
is of no avail; were these to stop “ the stones would im¬ 
mediately cry out.” Through the olive gardens, and across 
the Kedron, the procession slowly advances till it reaches 
the “Temple of God.” Flere it halts, Christ enters and 
drives the sacrilegious throng of merchants and money¬ 
changers from its sacred precincts. “My house shall be 
called the house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thieves.” Round the Great Physician the people throng, 
bringing to Him the lame, halt, and blind, and He heals them 
all. The chief priests and scribes can no longer bear it. 
Even the children cry, “Hosanna to the son of David, 
ITosanna in the highest.” “ Hearest thou what these say?” 
they ask. Jesus answered and said unto them, “ Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” 
Leaving them. He passed from the Temple out of the city, 
and Palm Sunday was over. William B. Box. 

Orton Vicaragef At/ierstone. (Aged 15^.) 

Certified by L. F. Box (Mother). 

SECOND PRIZE ANSWER. 

N order to fulfil all that the prophets had prophesied 
about our I.ord’s death and burial, and to obey His 
Father’s will, it was necessary for our Lord to enter 


into Jerusalem. So He sent two of Flis disciples (none of 
the Gospels mention which two) into a village near by, to a 
certain place where there would be an ass’s colt upon which 
no man had ridden. Our Lord directed the disciples if any 
man asked them what they wanted the colt for, they were to 
reply, “The Lord hath need of him,” and they would let 
them go. St. Mark and St. Luke tell us that the owner 
made an objection at first, but allowed them to go their way 
when they heard who it was for. When the disciples had 
brought the ass’s colt to our Lord, they spread their gar¬ 
ments on its back and set Him on it. It was the time of the 
feast of the Passover, and there were a great many people at 
Jerusalem. They collected about the gates and they spread 
their garments in the road and plucked branches of palm 
and strewed them in the pathway before our Lord, crying, 
“ Hosanna to the Son of David : Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord : Hosanna in the highest.” The 
picture on p. 128 represents our Lord just entering into 
Jerusalem. Our Lord is in the centre ; one of the disciples 
is leading the colt. In the background is the crowd throw¬ 
ing branches of palm, while in the foreground there are two 
men, evidently Arabs by their dress, and in the right-hand 
corner a boy, with a basket of fruit, who is waving on high his 
branch of palm ; while beside him sits a woman who is just 
throwing her wrap in the roadway. Our Lord had cause to 
weep over Jerusalem, for the people were a cruel and fickle 
people, first treating Him with honour, and then a few days 
afterwards crucifying Him. 

Edith E. Lucy. 

Thomlcighy 50, Woodstock Road, Oxford. (Aged 11^.) 

Certified by A. Lucy (Mother). 


LIST OF I-IONOUR. 

First Prize [One-Guinea Book), with OficePs Medal of 
the “ Little Folks ” Legion of Honour: — William B. Box 
(15^), Orton Vicarage, Atherstone. Second. Prize (Seven- 
Shilling-and-Sixpenny Book), with Office)' s Medal t — Edith 
E. Lucy (n.J), Thornleigh, 50, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 
Honourable Mention, with MenibePs Medal ; — CilARLics 
Hogg (15!), Square, Kelso, N.B. ; Ethel IT. Thompson 
(i3f). Ivy House, New Malden, Surrey ; Marianne F. 
Ellis (14,]), Sea View, Miltown Malbay, County Clare, 
Ireland; Eleanor E. Barchard (13), Duddleswell, Uck- 
field ; Amy Smallhorn (15), Eynsham, Oxford ; Maud E. 
Robinson (13J), 2, Rutland Gate, Belvedere; Isabel C. 
Clarke (isf). The Poplars, York Town, Farnboro’ Station, 
Hants ; Hope M. Paterson (15^), Springhall, Rutherglen, 
near Glasgow ; Max Michiel (10^-), Casa Lucchesi Bagni 
di Lucca, Toscana, Italy ; Constance B. Douglas (15^), 
Vicarage Cottage, Bray, Maidenhead, Berks; Blanche 
Coventry (14), Severn Stoke Rectory, Upton-on-Severn; 
Helene S. Bertrand (15^), Therapia, Constantinople. 



■-- ---- 

The “ Little Folks” Annual for 1884. 

^AITE Editor desires to inform his readers that the above Annual will be published on the 25th of October, 
1883, under the title of 

“Twelve Merry Little Folks: What they Did and What they Didn’t.” 

It will, as its name implies, be full of fun, drollery, and merriment ; and besides telling of the many adventures 
and doings of the Twelve Little Folk themselves,—comprising their Masquerade, their Punch and Judy Show, their 
Sack Race, their Song, with Original Music, and- their own Charade, acted by themselves, &c. See .—it will tell 
of their Magic Lantern Entertainment, in which several Complete Stories, fully illustrated with humorous engravings, 
will be included. In addition, a prominent feature of the Annual will be a chapter called “A Visit to the 
Kingdom of Puzzledom ” ; and in this a number of Puzzles will be given for which many Valuable Prizes in 
Books are to be offered for Competition to the readers. This Competition will have a Senior as well as a Junior 
Division ;—and full particulars respecting it will be printed in the Annual. 
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Little Folks. 


9i Zealanli SStrli's g^ong. 

Words and Music by G. M. L. 



* It may interest my readers to know that the notes of this New Zealand Bird’s Song are taken from those of a bird which the 
composer heard singing when travelling in the Bush.— Ed. 









































































































































































Our Little Folks’ Own Puzzles. 
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OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PUZZLES. 

MENTAL HISTORICAL PICTURE. 

N a court in the Tower of London a party of guards are 
conducting a female prisoner of rank into the fortress. 

It is raining heavily, but the lady sits herself on an ex¬ 
posed stone. The officer in command of the party begs her 
to move on and gain shelter, but she replies, “ Better sit here 
than in a worse place, for heaven knows whither you are 
going to take me.” Marie Meyer. 

56, Doughty Streety (Aged ii.) 

Mecklenlmrgh Square^ W. C. 


MAGIC SQUARE. 
J^LACE in a square di- 
vided into sixteen spaces 
the numbers i to 16 in 
such a manner that they will 
yield equal sums if added to¬ 
gether vertically, horizontally 
or diagonally. 

Jane Whipp. 
(Aged i2i) 

Mytton Lodge^ 

Seven Sisters Road, 

London. 


ig, Aliez Street, Guernsey. 


KNIGHT’S TOUR QUOTATION. 

>HE words taken according to a knight’s move at 
; chess will form of verse of poetry. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 

AM a cold, hard substance. 

Behead me, and I belong to music. 

Behead me again, and I am single. 

2. I am a part of a carriage. 

Behead me, and I am part of the body. 
Behead me again, and I am a fish. 

Clara Randell. 

(Aged 13.) 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

ut®fr ^ an ancient city 
over seas. 

Within its walls my 
first 

Sends dulcet sounds abroad 
upon the breeze. 

1. A badge of babyhood, 

fastened ’neath the chin. 

2. By this how many a one’s 

been lost to sin. 

3. This signifies " insteadin 

French, a place. 

4. Home from the fair, bring 

this with smiling face. 

5. When we’re in this, what pleasant thoughts we hide. 

6. This little word, how much it may decide. 

Winifred M. Lodge. 

Fort Lapin, (Aged 16.) 

Le Bassin, Bruges. 


I 

bolts 

[ post- 

to 

stir- 

the 

Be- 1 

1 And 

ern 

sank 

1 sprang 

gate- 

hind 

rest 

i 

rup 

i 

1 as 

un¬ 

the 

the 

the 

the 

Joris 

into ' 

_ 

through 

lights 

to 

drew 

shut 

the 

ing 

w’atch 

and 

Speed 

breast 

, 

gaU- 

all 

and 

cried 

gall- 

night 

oped 

oped 

echoed 

op- 

op- 

mid- 

he 

speed 

a- 

Dirck 

we 

wall 

three 

gall- 

1 

we ! 

us 

gall- 

the 

ed 

oped 

gall- 

to 

Good i 

I 


Northjield, Annan, N.B. 


J. M. Crawford. 
(Aged 15.) 


RIDDLE-ME-REE. 
j. Y first is in spring, bul 
not in leap. 

My second is in wake, 
but not in sleep. 

My third is in night, but not 
in day. 

My fourth is in sit, but not in 
lay. 

My fifth is in zebu, but not in 
ox. 

My sixth is in chest, but not 
in bo.x. 

My seventh is in rescue, but 
not in save. 

My eighth is in lent, but not 
in gave, 

■My ninth is in stream, but not 
in pool. 

My tenth is in zany, but not 
in fool. 

My eleventh is in larder, but 
not in pantry. 

My whole is a Soutli European 
country. 

Louisa Radcliffe. 

(Aged 15C) 

43, Queen's Road, 

Bj-owtiswood Park, N. 


SINGLE ACROSTIC. 

''HE initials of the following form the name of a cele¬ 
brated person. 

1. A naval port of France 

2. A town in England. 

A fruit. 

A girl’s name. 

A river of Italy. 

A space. 

A flower. 

8. A refreshing drink. 

9. A bird. 


GEOGRAPHICAL MESOSTICH. 

a Y centrals read downwards form the name of a river 
in Spain. 

I. A town in Spain. 

2. A town in South America or in Spain. 

3. A town in Italy. 

4. A town in Germany. 

5. A river in North America. H. Prance. 

39, \Vesiho 7 tme Park, London, JV. (Aged 15^) 


43, Netting Hill Square, Loudon, IV. 


May Adams. 
(Aged 12.) 


CHARADE. 

^ cause of many people’s weeping ; 

he land in sorrow and in bloodshed steeping. 
For it deprives the mother of her son. 

Snatches the husband from his beloved one. 

My second’s an essential part of candle, 

Wliich, when alight, you w'ould not care to handle. 

In whole, a county in this land you’ll view. 

Now I have done, I bid you all adieu. 

Adolph Black. 

3, Basse:t Road, Hotting Hill, IV. (Aged 15.) 
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PRIZE PUZZLE 

this Competition there is a Senior Division for Girls and Boys 
^ between the ages of 14 and 16 {incliisivc\ and a Junior Divi- 
sion for those itniier 14 years of d^e. (Girls and boys imder 
14 on October i, 1883, can take part in the Junior Competition.) 

The following is a List of Prizes that will be awarded at the end 
0/ e 7 >ery three ni 07 iths in each division, viz. : — A First Prize of a 
Guinea Volume ; a Second Prize of a Half-Guinea Volume ; a Third 
Prize of a Seven-Shilling-and-Si.\penny Volume; and a Fourth Prize 
of a Five-Shilling Volume. There will also be awards of Bronze 
^ledals of the Little Folks Legion of Honour to the three next 
highest of the Competitors following the prize-winners. 

Regulations. 


1. Solutions of the Puzzles published in this numl)er must reach 

the Editor not later than October 9th, 1883 (October 12th for 
Competitors residing abroad), addressed as under 
The Editor ofLittle Folks," 

La Belle Sam>agc Yard, 

Ans'iucrs to Puzzles. Ludgate Hill, 

Junior [or Sefiior] Division. London, E.C. 

2. Solutions of Puzzles must be accompanied by certificates from 

a Parent, Teacher, or other responsible person, stating that 
they are the sole and unaided work of the competitor. No 
assistance must be given by any other person. 

3. Competitors can be credited only under their own names. 

4. The decision of the Editor of Little Folks on all matters 

must be considered final. 

5. The names and addresses of Prize and Medal winners will be 

duly published in Little Folks, 

6. No Competitor can receive more than one First Prize, or two 

Prizes of smaller value, during any one year ending Dec. 31. 

7. Competitors cannot receive a Prize two consecutive quarters 

during any year ending Dec. 31. 

Competitors are requested to write their names in the toh left-hand 
corner of the sheet which they use for their Solutions, the name of 
the parent or teacher who certifies being at the foot of the sheet. 


GAAIE-PUZZLE No. 10. 

HISTORICAL ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 

vJT^T OW that the long autumn evenings have come round, 
we want a game for the fireside, and anything which 
^ tends to illuminate the pages of History and make 
a pleasant game withal is likely to be welcome in family 
circles. In Historical Alphabetical Puzzles, first select one 
letter of the Alphabet as the subject of the answers. Thus, 
suppose we select A, then all answers will begin with A. 
Each player in turn can ask a question, the answer being 
given by the player sitting next on the left, if he can ; if not, by 
the next one, and so on, till each has had a chance of giving 
the answer. 'Thus, supposing there are eight players, No. i 
proposes this question, “Who burnt the cakes at Athelney ? ” 
No. 2 replies, “ Alfred.” Then No. 2 asks No. 3 “ Who won 
the day at Crecy?’’ No. 3 replies “Archers,” and asks 
‘ ‘ What great fleet came over from Spain to invade Eng¬ 
land?” No. 4 answers “Armada,” and so on. BiU suppos¬ 
ing No. 4 asks a question No. 5 cannot answer, then No. 6 
has the chance of replying, afterwards Nos. 7, 8, i, 2, and 
3 in the order named. But No. 5 asks the following 
question, whoever answers. If no one can answer the 
question, then the proposer tells the answer, but in keeping 
an account of the number of questions answered, he records 
no mark for it, as this would cause some to ask difficult 
questions, which would render the game less interesting. The 
game is won by whoever first answers correctly six questions. 
In the Puzzle which follows, all answers begin with the same 
letter of the alphabet. 


Puzzle No. 10 .—Senior Division. 

1. In this fair town Montrose appeared, 

He’d won the Bridge of Dee ; 

His Irish wild the people scared— 

A wily man was he. 

2. By Crusaders ’twas taken, 

Besieged by Bonaparte, 
Bombarded by the British, 
Defended with much art. 

3. Two months two days this Parliament sat, 

’Twas in first James’s reign ; 

No bill it passed, yet good work did — 
’Twas useful in the main. 


COMPETITION. 

4. “Foreigner William”—a law to proscribe— 

Give a synonym now which this law will describe. 

5. Here the mutiny broke out; 

Alas ! some fourteen men, 

Brave officers, were slain at once— 

What fearful doings then ! 

6. Cheap bread for the people,” yes, this was the cry 
Of this league, and they soon got an ample supply. 

7. Mr. State Secretary, it strikes me quite, 

That you are less fitted to rule than to write, * 
Though by King George a minister dight. 

8. Calais was lost, although this brave man tried 
To keep it for England—in the struggle he died. 


4 - 

S* 

6 . 


7. 


8 . 


Junior Division. 

'Twas in this noted Bay 
We saw the Frenchmen lay, 

And quickly won the day. 

A lady of ancient family 

Was Mrs. Anne- 

Her fate was much regretted 
By all those whom she knew. 

The king was sick—an archbishop wanted he ; 

The king got well—no archbishop should there be ; 
Now tell me who was given the vacant see. 

Ask as you sit around the log of yule. 

Who was it that first made a “ jenny-mule ” ? 
“ A husbandman” who built a wall, 

He made it strong and fairly tall. 

These pirates annoyed us. 

We raked out their nest; 

And Exmouth put down 
This terrible pest. 

Here Wellesley put the Mahrattas to rout, 

When they had made a defence most stout. 

The mother of Simon de Montfort, I ween, 

In this last light will be quickly seen. 

Answer to Puzzle No. 8.—Senior Division. 


1. Dog Rose. 

2. Brooklime. 

3. Rest Harrow 

4. Harebell. 

5. Cuckoopint. 

6. Silverweed. 


7. Crane’s-bill. 

8. Shepherd’s Purse. 

9. Dandelion. 

10. Foxglove. 

11. Oxlip. 

12. Toad-flax. 


.^ASS I.—Consisting of those who h.ive gained twelve marksE, Askwin. 
S. Anst. J. Ackworth, N. Besley, A. Boykett, G. Burne, E. Briggs. L. Bonnick. 
A. Barham, V. Borradaile, M. Brownlee, R. Buckley, H. S. de Bertrand, 1*. G. 
Callcott, M. Cooper, H, Darwall, I*. Fawcett, A. French, H. C. Gordon, H. 
Chapell-Hodge, K. C. Harrison, M. Jones-Henry, J. Chapell-llodge, M. 
Harrison, M. Curling Hope, L, Henry, B. Haydon, J. Hoby, A. C. 1. Horne, 
H. Jackson, A. M. Jackson, M. King, A. M. Lynch, A. l.aw, M. Lim’d, C. 
Metcalfe, L. Morant, C. Mather, 1 Maclure, E. M.aynard, K. Nix. M. C. Nix, 
A. Prentice, J. Buckle, H. Pearce, K. Peters. K. Pardez, D. Pybus, B. Reynolds, 
M. A. Sloane, A. L, Solomon, C. Stanley, C. Stanton, A. Starkey, M. Turner, 
E. Taylor, E. A. Wheeler, A. Wilford. 


CLASS II.-Consisting of those who have gained eleven marks or less:— 


C. O. 13. Taylor. A. Trcacy, j. Waldry, B. Wilks, E. Wilkinson, M. V'elsh, J. 
C. Clarke. 

Junior Division. 

I. Knotgrass. ] 7. Leopard’s Bane. 


Ragged Robin. 
Crowfoot. 
Lady’s Smock. 
Buttercup. 


2. 

3 - 
4 ’ 

5 - 

6. Wood .Sage. 


8. Cowslip. 

9. Stork’s-bill. 

10. Loose-strife. 

11. Fleabane. 

12. Tormentil. 


In both the above Puzzles synonymous words have been allowed. 


class I.—Consisting of those who have gained twelve marks:—E. Barchard, 
K. Coode, F. Foulger, L. Forrest, L. 'A. Fraser, E. Hoare, J. Hall, li. K. 
Jackson, F. Medlycott, C. G. MTherson, E. L. Metc.alfe, A. Mariiulin, C. J. 
Nix, A. E. Pepys, E. M. Stanton, Eva Stibbs, M. E. Syers, H. Solomon, E. 
Wise, R. E. Younger. 


CLASS 11.—Consisting of those who h.ave gained eleven marks or less :— 
A. D. Anderson, W. S. Barber, H. Blunt, C. Burne, E. J. Barton, P'. Burne, L. 
llcnnett, G- Craig, C. Crawford, M. Callcott, M. S. Dawe, H. J. Davies, J. 
F'orrester, L. Fawcett. M. Hartwich, E. W, Hurst. A. C. Horne. E. J.ackson, 
Maud John. G. John, W. John, W, G, Johnson, K. F. Lynch, B. Law. C. Little, 
E. Lloyd, P. McDougall, Mar>’ More, Hilda Mackie.E. Mackie, E. Mornsh, 
E A Maclure, G. O’Morris, H. J, Nix, F. Newman, G. Neame, B. M. Peachey, 
E. M. Peachey, H. Pugh, B. E. Tomlinson, E. Wilkinson. 
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\The Editor requests that all inquiries and replies intended for 
insertion in Litti.k Folks should have the words Qitestions 
and Answers" written on the left-hand top corners of the 
e 7 ivelopes co 7 itaming them."I 

Prize Competitions, &c. 

A Hungarian Lily.— [The rules of The Little Folks 
Humane Society were given in the Januar}'-, 1882, number 
of the Magazine.—Ed.] 

Literature. 

Iceberg says, in answer to Ireland’s Eye, that the line 
“ Sails of silk and ropes of sandal ” 
is the beginning of the second verse of The Secret of the 
Sea,” by Longfellow, Answers also received from A Lover 
OF Poetry and Bluebell. 

Work. 

Nancy asks if any one can tell her how to make a pretty 
pair of mittens for a child of eight. An easy pattern pre¬ 
ferred. 

H. M. W. says, in reply to Country Bumpkin’s inquiry, 
that crewel-work can be washed, without causing the colours 
to run, in the following manner: — Place some bran into a bag, 
and then put it into water and squeeze the bag of bran until 
the water becomes muddy, and then wash the work in the 
water. Do not use any soap. The work must be dried 
quickly, and not rolled up, or the colours will run. Answers 
also received from T. Longton, Verax, Cherubina, 
S. C. Southgate, E., Annie Wilson, Rat, Chuckles, 
Mabel Reed, Lucy E. Tomlinson, Modoc, and Straw¬ 
berry Blossom. 

A Sunflower would like to know if any one could tell 
her how to make rabbit-wool mittens and gloves, and what 
needles are required for them. 

Cookery. 

Selina writes, in answer to Amelia Alvey, that molasses 
candy is made as follows :—Boil slowly a quart of treacle, 
stirring occasionally. To find when it is done drop a spoon¬ 
ful of it into some cold water ; if it is brittle take it off. Have 
some flat pans well buttered, pour the candy hot into them, 
and set it aside to cool. When nearly cool take it up in 
your fingers and stretch it for a long time until it becomes a 
clear bright colour. While boiling it can be flavoured 
according to taste.” 

Nightingale writes, in answer to Evelyn, that the 
recipe for making Scottish three-cornered oat-cakes is as 
follows :—One pound of oatmeal, a little dripping, a little 
salt, and almost half a tea-spoonful of baking-soda ; mix, and 
put in enough hot water to moisten. Knead the mixture 


well at onc^ or it will become hard ; roll it with a nicked 
roller into a large, round, very thin shape, and then cut it 
into three triangular pieces, which are commonly called 
'Haris.” Put them on the girdle until the sides next to it 
are ready; then take the farls off, rub them over with dry 
oatmeal, and place them on a toaster before the fire with 
the unready sides next to it. Answer also from Puss. 

General. 

A. M. T. writes, in answer to Lily of the Valley, that 
when the begonias have died down at the end of autumn 
they should be shut up in a dark place. Towards spring 
they should be looked at, and when they begin to show they 
can be brought into light. No watching is needed during 
the winter. Answer also received from Tricyclist, who 
says that a temperature of from 45® to 50® is required in the 
winter, and that all shoots that have flowered should be cut 
off. 

Maiden Jane writes, in answer to Harry, that if he gets 
a pan and fills it with milk and water in about equal propor¬ 
tions, and then soaks his crayon drawing in it, he will find 
that it will not rub. That is the best thing, but a little weak 
gum and water applied with a paint-brush will do nearly as 
well. Answers also received from Tricyclist, A. A., 
Elise, Ivory, Evelyn Elliot, Helena Porter, Jennie, 
E. Lund, Phiz, Verax, Mabel, A Gentleman of 
Colour, Quicksilver, some of whom suggest that the 
milk should be skimmed, and that to dry them the draw¬ 
ings should be pressed between white blotting-paper. 

lOLANTHE wishes to know if any readers of Little 
Folks can tell her how to stick shells on a box; she has tried 
to do it with paste, but they all came off. 

Veronica writes, in answer to Annie Wilson’s inquiry, 
that, by constant polishing with wash-leather, you can keep 
brass bright. Answers also received from Mother Bunch, 
Cherubina, and M. M. Jellicorse. 

Natural History. 

With Answer by the Editor of the ^^Live Stock Journal and 
Fa^icicrs Gazette." 

Little Dame Trot would like to know the best food to 
bring up young canaries on. [After they get weaned off 
there is nothing better than millet and canary-seed as a 
staple. For a little while after leaving the nest they require a 
proportion of the same soft or egg-food they have had there.] 


In the July Number it was stated that the words 
of the song entitled "Summer,” published that month, 
were- anonymous. The Editor has been informed that 
they were written by Mrs. Frances A. Latimer, of Exeter. 



































A Guinea Book and an Officer s Medal of the “ Little Folks'^ Legion of Honour will he given for the best short and original 
Story having special referc7icc to this Pictwe. A smaller Book and an Officer's Medal will be given in addition for the 
best Story relatively to the age of the Competitor; so that no reader is too young to iiy for this second Prize. All Com¬ 
petitors must be under the age of i6 years, and their Stories must be certified by Ministei's, Teachers, Parents, or 
other responsible pei'sons, and reach the Editor by the loth of October next [the i^th of October for Competitors I'esidino 
abroad). In addition to the Two Prizes and Officers' Medals above-named, some of the most deserving Competitors wUl 
be included in a Special List of Honour, and will be awarded Members' Medals of the 'HJttle Folks" Legion of 
Honour. Competitors arc requested to note that each envelope containing a description of this Picture should have 
the woi'ds ''Picture Story Wanting I Fords" plainly vjritten on the left-hand top corner of it. 
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THE HEIR 

KING HAVE AN 

BOUT a week 
before Christmas, 
the children at 
Elmdale were 
thrown into a 
state of frantic 
excitement by an 
invitation from 
Uncle George to 
spend the holi¬ 
days with him in 
London, and if 
they were particu¬ 
larly good, he 
promised to take 
them to the Crys¬ 
tal Palace, the 
Tower, Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey, and 
other places of interest. Of course, the mere 
mention of such a treat threw them into a perfect 
fever of delightful anticipation, and even Clive 
forgot some of his ill temper in looking forward 
to a whole week in London. 

Sir George lived in a great gloomy-looking 
house in Cumberland Square, Plyde Park: a 

house that, especially at this time of the year, 

looked from the outside as if one never could be 
comfortable or happy in it. But appearances are 
proverbially deceitful, and once inside the massive 
dark green door of Sir George Acton’s residence, 
you felt that they were particularly so in that 
case. 

The children went up to town by an early train, 
accompanied by Jael, and an open carriage was 
waiting for them at Paddington station. It was a 
clear, bright, bracing day, with a lofty dark blue 
sky, and just a suspicion of frost in the air and a 
certain wintry rawness in the wind, despite the 
warm sunshine ; but as they were all comfortably 
clad and well wrapped up, they would not be likely 
to catch cold during the short drive. 

‘‘ I don’t know what’s to be done with that there 
Ulawg,’Simpson, the footman, said, when they 
had, all taken their seats. “I don’t think Sir 
George likes ‘ dawgs.’ ” , 

“ 1 dare say he can go in the cab with you and 
the luggage,” Jael suggested. 

lloss, who had been standing on the platform 
listening attentively to the conversation, objected 
to that arrangement, and expressed his feelings 

- > - 


OF ELMDALE. 

by a shoi't, sharp, decisive little bark, that caused 
Simpson to start back in dismay, and then, to pre¬ 
vent further controversy, the dog jumped inta the 
carriage, and took his seat between Kingsford and 
Clive. It was quite an understood thing that 
wherever the children went Boss was to be in¬ 
cluded in the invitations ; indeed, much of the 
pleasure—at least for Madge—would have been 
spoiled had Boss been left at home; so in spite of 
Simpson’s objections he was quite welcome at 
Cumberland Square. 

This was King’s first visit to London, and as the 
carriage rolled along he looked round curiously, 
but he did not break into exclamations of surprise 
and delight, as Clive had done on his first visit, 
partly because he had seen several other large 
busy cities, much gayer, at first sight, than Lon¬ 
don. Indeed, he thought the streets looked very 
dull and sombre, and missed the light bright cos¬ 
tumes and the gay head-dresses he was accus¬ 
tomed to in India ; but in a little while the place 
began to grow upon him : soon he would learn that 
London was the strangest, vastest, busiest city in the 
world. 

After luncheon Jael told the children they 
might go into the square and play for an hour, 
while she was busy unpacking, but on no account 
were they to go any farther, and she charged 
them strictly to return to the house just as soon 
as the sun began to go down. “And mind you run 
about, and don’t get chilled sitting or standing,” 
she added, though she did not think there was very 
much danger of that, so far as Madge and King 
were concerned, for the great difficulty always 
was to keep them quiet. Dogs, unless “ led,” were 
not allowed in Cumberland Square, so Boss had 
to remain in his temporary kennel, for Madge 
asserted that if she attempted to lead him he 
would be much more likely to lead her, perhaps 
into the middle of the flower-beds. 

It did fiot take very long to explore the square, 
and it was dull and dreary enough there ; the 
trees were gaunt and leafless, the beds bare and 
brown, and the grass black with soot and smoke— 
altogether a very cheerless place; and presently 
Madge observed a gate open on the opposite side 
to the one they had entered by, and she thought 
j she would like just a peep there. So while Clive 
I and Ettie were deep in consultation under the 
I shelter of a great stone statue, she slipped out, 

I followed by King. 

“This is better than being shut up in there, isn’t 
I it ? ” she whispered. “ Do let us come just a little 


CHAPTER XV.—MADGE AND 
ADVENTURE. 
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way down there, to where the carriages are. I 
should so like to see the nice people.” 

“We must not go very far, Madge, or Jael will 
be angry,” King said, feeling half inclined to go 
back ; but Madge pulled him on. 

“ See, I have two shillings and ninepence,” he 
said, becoming as interested as she was. “ We can 
buy some pretty things if we can find the bazaars 
or shops.” 

“ Why, there are lots of shops everywhere in 
London,” Madge replied. “ Come along, quickly.” 

After a little while the children found themselves 
in Piccadilly, and they wandered thence into Regent 
Street, without observing in the least which way 
they went or how they turned, so lost were they 
in wonder and admiration. 

“Oh, King! isn’t it beautiful.?” Madge cried, 
pausing at last before a shop window full of the 
most bewildering Christmas presents. “ Do come 
in, and buy me something.” 

King was quite willing, but he found his two 
shillings and ninepence of very little use in that 
wonderful shop. His money seemed to be gone in 
a moment, and there were ever so many other 
things that he wanted to buy very much for 
Madge, especially a great doll she declared to be 
the queen of all the dolls she had ever seen, 
but the price of it was a guinea, so there was no 
use thinking of it on that occasion. 

“Oh, how I wish Lttie was here!” she said, after 
a ])rolonged stare, and that recalled King to the 
fact that they were a long way from home, and 
had been out a long time. They had both quite 
forgotten Jael’s commands that they were to re¬ 
turn to the house as soon as the sun went down. 
Now it was four o’clock, and almost dark, but the 
shops were a blaze of light, and looked prettier 
than ever, and they hadn’t seen one quarter of 
the gay sights of Regent Street ; still King de¬ 
clared they must return at once, or Jael would be 
anxious. 

“ But how are we to go ?” Madge asked, staring 
round in helpless bewilderment. “ I don’t in the 
least know which way we came : up the street and 
down the street seem just the same.” 

“Why, let us ask a policeman,” Madge cried 
suddenly. “ Tell him we’re lost, and want to go to 
Sir George Acton’s, in Cumberland Square.” 

“ What a wonderfully clever girl you are, Madge I 
I never even thought of that,” King replied, with a 
look of something like reverence. “You always 
know just what to do.” 

“Pm sure 1 do not. King ; but I once read in a 
story-book that when people miss their way it’s wiser 
and better to ask than to go farther wrong, and 
policemen must be the best people to question. 


Here’s one now. King; let’s stop him and in her 
fearless way, Madge dashed into the middle of the 
street, quite regardless of cabs and omnibuses, and 
seized the stern-faced officer by the arm. 

“ Mr. Policeman, please we’ve lost our way, and 
want to go home. We were told not to leave the 
square, and we did, and we are ever so tired, and 
Jael will be dreadfully frightened ; and please can 
you tell us the way home.?” Madge spoke quickly 
and looked up bravely, but for all that she 
“ trembled to herself,” as she confessed afterwards. 

The policeman looked at the children curiously: 
Madge with her upturned eager face, King, pale 
and scared-looking. “ Where is your home, and 
what is your name.?” he asked, not unkindly, 
considering how very busy he was just then. 

“ I’m Madge Palmer, and this is my cousin 
Kingsford, and we’re on a visit to Uncle George— 
Sir George Acton, you know—and he lives in 
Cumberland Square ; and we do want to get there 
ever so badly ! ” 

The policeman reflected for a moment, and then 
hailed a passing cabman. “ Here, drive this little 
lady and gentleman to Cumberland Square, Sir 
George Acton’s,” he said, without adding one word 
about their having lost their way, “ and be as quick 
as you can, cabby ; they’re in a hurry. Now then, 
missie, jump in, and good afternoon.” 

“You’re a very sensible little lady,” he added, 
with a smile; “ and if older people knew how to 
take such good care of themselves when they got 
into difficulties we shouldn’t have half so much 
trouble.” 

“ Oh, you two dreadful children ! you aren’t to be 
trusted for a moment,” Jael cried, when the 
delinquents made their appearance. “ I did not 
know which side to go look for you, and I have 
been in a fine state of mind for the last two hours, 
ever since Master Clive and Miss Ettie came in.” 

However, she paid the cabman cheerfully, and 
when both Madge and King assured her, with tears 
in their eyes, that they were very sorry for having 
caused her so much anxiety, and promised to be 
more careful in future, she could not help forgiving 
them. 

Though Jael did not say a word about Madge 
having consulted a policeman, she thought it an 
amazing piece of cleverness, and was truly grate¬ 
ful that matters were no worse. 

Just then Uncle George arrived with Mrs. 
Palmer. He had gone down to Elmdale in the 
morning for her, and though Madge had to go at 
once, and confess her disobedience, she was very 
thankful her mother and Uncle George had been 
spared the anxiety of it. As for Ettie, she was 
half wild with delight when she saw MadgC: and 
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K.ing get out of the cab all safe and sound, foi fioni 
llie very moment she missed them she had been 
reproaching herself bitterly. I am the eldest, I 
should have looked afterthem, and not let them out of 
my sight,” she said, over and over again ; and Clive, 
though he did not so frankly confess it, felt rather 
guilty, and was almost cordial in his greeting 
when they arrived, and for the whole of that evening 
at least the adventure was the chief topic of 
conversation. 


I’ER XVI.— SIGHT-SEEING. 

HE next three days passed rather 
quietly for the children. On 
Christmas morning they all went 
to Westminster Abbey, and for 
the first time in his life Kingsford 
heard really beautiful music. Not 
till the very last notes of the 
voluntary had died away would he leave his seat, 
and then he would gladly have waited for another 
service. He had never read Milton, yet he felt 
much as the poet did when he heard— 

“The pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below, 

In service high and anthem clear; 

and— 

“ The fretted aisles prolong 
T'he distant notes of holy .song : 

As if some angel spoke again 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 

His heart was full of sweet thoughts and unspoken 
poetry as he walked home beside Mrs. Palmer, 
very silent and pre-occupied, while Madge chatted 
away to Uncle George, and Clive and Ettie 
loitered behind. 

The next day being very bright and fine, Uncle 
George drove them down to the Crystal Palace, 
and there King had another great treat. Be¬ 
sides, they saw more people than they had ever 
beheld together before ; indeed, so great was the 
crowd that Uncle George left early, promising to 
take them there another day before they returned 
to Elmdale. Every morning brought some fresh 
delight, and it seemed to the children as if they 
never had enjoyed holidays so much. London 
was full of wonderful places of which they had 
heard and read, and seen pictures too; and 
nothing surprised Madge so much as that Uncle 
(jeorge should feel quite at home, while she and 
King were positively awed by the grandeur and 
silenced by the solemn gloom of St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral and Westminster Abbey. But the Tower of 
London was the crowning pleasure of the holi¬ 
days. It had been put off till the very last, and 
that circumstance in itself added a charm to the 


Visit. Besides, they all knew something about it; 
even Madge, whose history was usually forgotten 
as soon as read, remembered the story of the two 
little princes, the death of Lady Jane Grey, and 
how the Princess Elizabeth sat down on the wet 
steps, and refused to enter by the ‘‘Traitors’ Gate.” 
Sir George consigned the children to the care of 
a good-tempered, imaginative beef-eater, who an= 
swered all their questions with wonderful fluency, 
though Sir George, following a few steps behind, 
could sec that he was sometimes puzzled to know 
what they meant. They asked questions all together 
sometimes, and listened breathlessly to the beef¬ 
eater’s oracular answers, little dreaming that he 
knew far less than themselves about some of the 
famous personages. At last every corner open to 
the public was fully explored, and the children 
returned to Cumberland Square, weary, but be¬ 
yond measure delighted with all they had seen 
and heard, though in retailing the information to 
their mother they got a little confused as to time 
and place, and mixed up the names of the different 
towers curiously. However, they all agreed that 
it was an enchanting place; and while Clive de¬ 
clared he would have liked to live in olden times, 
when even little boys wore beautiful armour and 
carried swords. King declared he would rather 
have a beautiful uniform like the Horse Guards 
than wear that heavy iron over-dress, which must 
certainly have made the knights very tired. In¬ 
deed, the visit afforded them endless subjects for 
conversation and conjecture. 

For long after they returned to Elmdale the 
holidays were lived, and almost enjoyed, over again 
in recounting their excursions and experiences to 
Mr. Sargent, Miss Simpson, and the servants. 
Harry Bertram, who had lived in London, and 
knew all about it, admitted that they had not 
done ba'dly, though he informed Clive that there 
were very many delightful places he had not seen. 
“ If we were in town together Pd take you round,” 
he said, with a very knowing smile; and Clive was 
inclined to be offended. He did not think it 
possible that any one could take him round better 
than Uncle George; for a long time he kept away 
from the copse, and felt quite offended with Harry. 
It would have been well for himself and others 
had that feeling continued ; but one day, while 
returning from the village, he met Harry sauntering 
along, idle as usual, and troubling himself about 
everybody’s business, since he had none of his own 
to interest or amuse him. 

“ Wherever have you been this age, Clive ? 
IVe been looking for you every day,” he cried, 
standing right in the path ; “in the copse, in the 
paddock, everywhere. 1 suppose you were ill.” 
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“No; I have been quite well,” Clive replied, 
rather coldly. 

“Then youVe been tied to the girls’ apron- 
strings, I suppose; or perhaps Miss Meddlesome 
told tales on you, and now you are mot allowed out 
alone. Where’s Ettie and the young Indian ? You 
really should have some one to look after you. Of 
course, it doesn’t matter in the least to me,” Harry 
continu e d 
loftily; “only 
I have had 
a beautiful 
pair of car¬ 
rier pigeons 
given me, 
and I just 
thought you 
might like to 
see them.” 

“ So 

should, too,” 

Clive cried 
eagerly. “ 1 
dearly love 
pigeons, but 
they will not 
let me keep 
any. Matt 
says they’re 
too great a 
nuisance.” 

“ You can 
see mine fly 
when ever 
you like ; if 
you come in¬ 
to the copse 
to - morrow 
afterno on, 

I will bring 
them;” and 
Clive pro¬ 
mised to be 
there then. 

“Do you think King would like to see them, too ? ” 
Harry said suddenly, with an air of innocence. 

“ I don’t want him to come,” Clive replied, his 
jealousy suddenly roused. “ Tm glad enough to 
get away from him sometimes, but if you wish very 
particularly to see him-” 

“ 1 ? Oh no ! ” Harry interrupted. “ I thought, 
perhaps, you might like to give him a treat and 
then he turned away, with a laugh at Clive’s angry 
frown, and strolled down the road, whistling gaily, 
while poor Clive continued his homeward walk in a 
most unenviable temper. “ Even he is turning 


from me to King,” he said bitterly. Soon I shall 
not have a single friend left; ” forgetting, poor boy, 
that the friends who would forsake him simply 
because they fancied he was no longer heir ot 
Elmdale were not in the least worth keeping. 


afternoon. 

On the very 
next day 
Clive found 
he was pre¬ 
vented from 
going to the 
copse by a 
very steady 
downpour ot 
rain. It was 
hopeless to 
attempt go¬ 
ing out; and 
so he stood 
drumming 
impatiently 
on the win¬ 
dow - pane, 
and think¬ 
ing how very 
provoking it 
was that 
every time 
he wanted 
very much 
to go any¬ 
where some¬ 
thing was 
sure to hap¬ 
pen to pre¬ 
vent him; of 
course, that 
was merely 
Clive’s un¬ 
reasonable, 
exaggerated 

way of looking at things : no boy could have more 
to make him happy, grateful, and contented, and yet 
he wilfully and persistently shut his eyes to that, 
and only allowed his thoughts to dwell on his 
fancied wrongs and imaginary grievances. 

“ Do you know, I think I rather like a wet after¬ 
noon like this,” Madge said, joining Clive at the 
window; “when it’s so plainly determined to rain 
all the time, one doesn’t keep on expecting it to 
clear up. Let us play Tower of London to-day, 
please ; it’s just the afternoon for it.” 

Clive looked round, somewhat interested. Ever 
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since his return from Uncle George’s he had been 
exercising his ingenuity by constructing a model 
rack, on which he tortured Madge’s old dolls. He 
had also contrived various tin thumbscrews, and he 
felt rather pleased that Madge should have thought 
of them. So they all adjourned to the study, and 
after some lively discussion, it was decided that 
they should have the trial of Lady Jane Grey. 
Ettie got down her English History and read the 
circumstances aloud ; and Madge was persuaded 
to lend her very best new doll (that identical one 
she had admired in Regent Street, which, with 
the aid of Uncle George, King had secured for 
her) to play the part of Lady Jane. A footstool 
and a chopper borrowed from the kitchen served 
for block and axe, and King and Clive and Ettie, 
arrayed in black shawls and with very solemn faces, 
were the judges. . Madge had to play the undigni¬ 
fied, yet important, part of holding Lady Jane, and 
answering for her ; and though she endeavoured to 
show that there was no just cause and reason why 
she should be sentenced to death, the judges were 
inexorable, and Clive very solemnly condemned 
her. Then he descended from his somewhat pre¬ 
carious throne (a chair on the study table), and 
arraying himself in a piece of black crape for a 
mask, prepared to be the executioner. Madge 
handed over her doll without a single misgiving ; 
Clive laid her head on the footstool, carefully 
parted the long flaxen curls, lifted the chopper, and 
in a moment the head was severed and rolled to 
the floor. Catching it up, he placed it on a ruler 
and held it aloft, crying “ So perish all the queen’s 
enemies!’^ Ettie and King feebly endeavoured to 
imitate the cheers of the populace, while Madge, 
who had been silent for a minute from sheer 
astonishment, cried out in real earnest, “Oh, Clive ! 
Clive—you dreadful bad boy ! You’ve really killed 
my own beautiful queen ! How could you be so 
cruel ? ” 

“ But Lady Jane really was beheaded. You saw 
the place yourself,” Clive replied. “ If you did not 
■ want to play history, why didn’t you say so 

“ I didn’t think you would really kill her. I only 
meant to play at cutting her head off;” and she 
looked ruefully at the head, vnth its long flaxen 
curls, and the hollow trunk still arrayed in blue 
satin. “ Oh, my beautiful, beautiful queen ! ” 

“ Never mind, Madge; I’ll buy you another just 
as good,” King said soothingly. “Don’t cry, 
please ; and we won’t play at that game again.” 

“But she must cry: it’s part of the show,” Clive 
said. “Why, Madge, you go on just as if a doll 
had any feeling.” 

“ Perhaps it has—a sort of feeling of its own,” 
King observed thoughtfully. “Anyhow, I’m sorry 

we have spoiled Madgie’s doll. I never thought of 
that part of it when we proposed playing history; and , 

I think it’s much nicer to live now than in those 
times when ladies’ heads were cut off.” 

“ I think I should like to live in the old. barbarous 
times best,” Clive replied, “ because then if you 
had an enemy or thought any one injured you, why, 
you just asked him to come out and fight you, and 
beat him if you could, and you hadn’t to make any 
pretence at being civil or friendly, but said right 
out what you meant or felt. Now people can’t 
fight their enemies.” 

“ Oh yes, they can, and do . sometimes ; but you 
know, Clive, people have not such absurd ideas 
now, .and don’t fancy a person an enemy just 
because he happens to differ from them on any 
subject, or contradict them, as they used to do,” 
King said. 

“ And people have more patience and kindness 
and charity, and bear with each other’s faults; or at 
least they ought to,” Ettie added. “ You know we 
are taught to love our enemies.” 

“ But we don’t,” Clive said, in a low voice. “You 
know we don’t, Ettie.” 

“ I think you shouldn’t judge, Clive, or you 
either, Ettie,” King said, with a smile, “because 
you know nothing about it, and neither do I ; for 

I’m sure we haven’t an enemy in the world, and if 
we had I think we would /ry, at least, to forgive 
them. Now, Madge, if you’re done weeping over 
poor Lady Jane, let us have that game of chess you 
promised me.” 

“ But we should bury her Majesty first with all 
pomp and ceremony. Or suppose we cremate 
her ? ” Clive suggested. 

“ What’s that ? ” Madge asked. 

“ Why, burn her ! I should think you ought to 
know what cremation means, you stupid girl!’’ Clive 
replied loftily. “ Make a nice fire in the yard, and 
burn her all down to nothing, and. then gather up 
the ashes, and put them into one of the Japanese 
vases in the drawing-room.” 

“ I’m sure we shan’t do any such thing,” Madge 
cried indignantly. “ It’s quite bad enough to have 
killed the poor thing, without burning her too ; and 
you know very well, Clive, that Jael would not allow 
us to put ashes into any of the vases, in the drawing¬ 
room. I think, Ettie, we had better take Lady Jane 
upstairs, and put her with poor George Augustus 
and Prince Poppy (two favourites, who had long 
since been consigned to the oblivion of a bottom 
drawer) ; but we might as well take off her pretty 
frock and things, and give them to poor old 
Madame Rachel (another favourite, now in the 
last stage of shabbiness and dilapidation); and I’m 
sure,” Madge continued emphatically, “ I’ll never 
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play at Tower of London games again. They’re 
too cruel, aren’t they, Ettie ? ” 

“Yes, indeed, Madge; but they teach us a lesson,” 
Ettie said gravely. “ We should be thankful that 
we live in happier times.” 

Madge shrugged her shoulders impatiently; any 
game that directly or indirectly conveyed a lesson 
was objectionable—so she suggested their carrying 
the remains of poor. Lady Jane upstairs. Having 
put her carefully away with the other ruined dollies, 
and transferred her valuable wardrobe to Madame 
Rachel, Madge and Ettie returned to the study. 
As usual, Clive was grumbling, and looking sulky 
and disagreeable. It seemed as if he and Kings- 
ford could never be together for five minutes with¬ 
out something unpleasant happening. King was 
sitting in a low chair near the fire, his hands 
clasped at the back of his head, and talking 
dreamily of what he would do when he was a man, 
quite unconscious of the deep offence he was 
giving Clive. 

“ I shall travel all over the world,” he said : “ go 
to Africa, Australia, America, and send you all 
home lots of presents: diamonds from the Cape and 
Brazil, silver from Mexico, gold from California, 
beautiful furs from the Rocky Mountains ; in fact, 
all sorts of pretty things.” 

“ Perhaps you may not be able to find any 
diamonds, or gold, or silver,” Clive observed, look¬ 
ing moodily out of the window. 

“ Then I shall buy them,” King replied. “ When 
I grow up I shall have lots of money; and if you 
are rich you can always get just what you want in 
foreign countries : I have heard papa say so.” 

Clive glanced at Ettie, who just then entered the 
room, as much as to say, “ There ! I was right^ 
you see; he means to have Elmdale !” and then he 
left the study, with an angry envious glance at the 
unconscious King, and Ettie followed him sorrow¬ 
fully. Madge nestled down on the rug, with her 
head on King’s knee, and listened with the deepest 
interest while he told her of all the wonderful 
things he meant to do when he was a man. In 
her at least he found a sympathetic and un¬ 
suspicious listener ; and it would have been very 
much better for both Clive and Ettie could they 
have done just as Madge did: listened to King’s 
plans and ambitions, without envy or jealousy, or 
trouble their heads about what did not in ,reality 
concern them at all. While Madge and King were 
enjoying themselves in the study, travelling, in 
imagination, over the whole globe, and building 
glorious castles in the air, Clive and Ettie were 
very miserable in the dining-room. 

They were both standing in the window, looking 
out at the dismal heavy downpour on the lawn. 


“ If you would only let me tell mother, Clive,’’ 
Ettie said, after a long silence ; “ she would, per¬ 
haps, say how matters really stand. Things may 
not be so very bad, you know, after all.” 

“ Bad! I don’t know how they possibly could be 
much worse,” Clive replied bitterly ; “but there’s 
no use in making mother unhappy. It’s quite 
enough for you and me to be miserable; besides, 
what can she possibly have to tell me.^ Isn’t it plain 
as can be that King is the heir of Elmdale, and 
he knows it. You heard him say he would be 
very rich when he grew up, and travel cvcrj where, 
while I—but it doesn’t matter what becomes of 
me. 1 can be a soldier, I suppose, or a sailor, or 
something.” 

“ Please don’t talk like that, Clive ; you know it 
matters everything what becomes of you,” Ettie 
said, laying her tear-stained face on his arm. “ If 
you would only ask mother, at least she . might tell 
us what you arc to do—what we all are to do ; for, 
of course, if Elmdale belongs to King we cannot 
keep staying on here for ever. Or suppose you ask 
Uncle George or Mr. Sargent 
“They both think far more of King than they do 
of me, and would not pity nie a bit,” was the moody 
reply. “ It is a shame, Ettie ; it’s not just, or fair, 
after being told so often that Elmdale was mine. 
King shouldn’t have it,” Clive, added passionately. 
“Why, no one minds me now ; even Jael and Matt 
would do twice as much for Kingsford, any day.” 

That was quite true: Clive’s observation for once 
was right; all the servants would have gone a long 
way to oblige Master King, not in the least because 
they thought he might be one day their master, but 
simply because kindness and courtesy find their 
way to all hearts ; and while Master Clive was 
frequently very haughty and imperious, ordering 
people to do this and that, as if their sole business 
in life were to wait on him and anticipate his wishes 
and commands. King was invariably polite, gentle, 
and cheerful, and careful to give as little trouble as 
possible. Ettie knew very well that was the true 
secret of her cousin's popularity amongst the 
servants, but to have explained it would only add 
fresh fuel to the flame of Clive’s unreasoning 
anger and jealousy, so she was silent, while he 
continued to enumerate his wrongs. “ Even Mr. 
Sargent doesn’t take any trouble with me now. 
He just lets me do my lessons any way I please, 
while he is always fussing over King.” 

Again Ettie longed to explain that Mr. Sargent 
^ook a great deal of extra trouble with their cousin 
because he was very backward for his age, and 
also a trifle dull. Besides, he knew that Clive could 
get on very well if left to himself. But she asked 
herself what would be the use of trying to make 
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Clive understand all that. He would only say 
unkind and unjust things to her, and accuse her of 
going over to the enemy. If they were to quarrel, 
or have even the slightest shadow of a misunder¬ 
standing between them, Clive would be desolate 
and forlorn indeed ; so she stood and listened to 
him in sad silence. 

But though she sympathised deeply with her 
brother, and thought things were very hard for 
him, she did not take such morbid and unjust 
notions as he did, for Ettie was a very thoughtful, 
sensible girl, with a keen sense of justice, and she 
knew Kingsford was not at all to blame. 

At last the rain cleared up a little, and Clive 
expressed his intention of going out for a walk. 
“ You need not come, Ettie,” he said, as she went 
into the hall for her hat ; “ I shall enjoy a stroll by 
myself; besides, it’s too damp for you.” 

“ And for you too, Clive,” Ettie replied, looking 
at the steaming grass. “ Please don’t venture out; 
you’ll catch your death of cold.” 

“No I won’t: I don’t care if I do,” he said 
morosely. “ I want a walk by myself, and I mean 
to have it; and if I do catch my death, what will it 
signify ? ” he added tragically. “ Indeed, I’m not 
sure it wouldn’t be the best thing that could 
happen’ to me ; no one would care very much 
now.” 

That was not in the least true, but poor Clive 
had worked himself, up to such a state of morbid 
jealousy that he took a distorted view of everything^ 
and fancied himself slighted and neglected at the 
very time when all who loved him were taking 
most careful thought for his welfare and happi¬ 
ness. 

With a heavy heart Ettie watched her brother 
walk down the lawn ; it was no comfort to her that 
he was so much better and stronger physically, 
when his mental state was so unhappy. Only a 
short year before Clive would not have ventured to 
leave the house unless the sun were shining, and 
then carefully wrapped up ; now he was saun¬ 
tering down the avenue without even a great coat 
or umbrella, apparently quite heedless of the 
weather—as indeed he was, for his thoughts were 
much more unworthily occupied. Almost me¬ 
chanically Clive turned his steps in the direction of 
the copse, scarcely expecting to see Plarry Bertram, 
for it was long past the time he said he would be 
there, and yet he was not altogether surprised to 
find him swinging idly on the gate. 

“ Halloa ! so you’ve ventured out, have you, 
Clive he cried. “I have been waiting for you 
ever so long, though I was afraid they wouldn’t 
let you come, for of course they fancy you will 
melt like salt if you get a shower of rain; though 
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perhaps,” Harry added maliciously, “ they don’t 
take so much trouble about you now.” 

Clive smiled bitterly; the idea was quite in 
accordance with his own reflections, and for half 
an hour he stood by the gate, pouring a long list 
of grievances into Harry’s sympathetic ears, and 
forgetting all about the carrier pigeons he had 
come to see. 

“ It’s really too bad, Clive,” Harry said at length, 
swinging himself down from his perch on the 
gate. “You must do something, you positively 
must ! ” 

“ That’s very easy to say, Harry; but what am 
I to do ? ” 

“ Oh ! lots of things. I’ll think it over, and tell 
you when I see you again. Just leave it to me, 
Clive, and I’ll think of some plan to pay off Master 
King and the rest of them. Oh ! here’s Boss, and 
I expect Miss Meddlesome is not far away, so I’ll 
be off. Good bye ” ; and Harry vanished through 
the trees, while Clive turned his steps homewards, 
wondering what method Harry would devise for 
punishing his imaginary enemies. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—CLIVE MAKES UP HIS MIND. 

OU don’t mean to say you are 
going to stand that sort of thing 
any longer, are you Clive ? 1 call 
it nothing better than a scan¬ 
dalous shame ! ” 

Harry Bertram was sitting as 
usual on the gate leading into the Elm Copse, and 
Clive Palmer was leaning moodily and discon¬ 
solately against the post. 

Several months had come and gone since Harry 
had promised to think of a way of paying off King 
for the injury he had done Clive, but he had not as 
yet suggested anything effectual or practical. 
Things were, if possible, more unpleasant amongst 
the children, and Mrs. Palmer’s plan of leaving 
them to themselves had not borne any good result. 
Ettie and Clive were thoroughly miserable, and 
Madge and King had decidedly the best of it 
every way. As the weather became finer and the 
days longer, they were constantly out of doors, and 
it was hard to imagine that King was the same 
delicate fragile boy that came to Elmdale a little 
less than a year before. Visitors at Elmdale had 
kept Clive from visiting the copse for some time, 
but one afternoon when he went he found Harry 
on the gate looking much as if he had never left it. 

It was a beautiful day, warm and clear, without 
a cloud on the bright blue sky, the air was heavy 
with the fragrance of spring flowers, and in the 
copse the birds were singing blithely just as if their 
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very lives depended on their proclaiming to all the 
world how happy they were that winter was gone. 

It was just the sort of afternoon to make one 
feel glad and grateful to be alive and out in the 
sunshine, and all the Elmdale folk were enjoying 
it. Directly after luncheon, Mrs. Palmer said she 
felt so well, and the day was so gloriously fine, that 
she would venture for a drive. So the carriage 
was ordered, and Ettie and Madge exchanged 
glances, as if they had heard some hint of it before. 

Directly the carriage started King asked Mr. 
Sargent if he would ride into Greathampton. 

“ With pleasure. King ; it’s just the afternoon for 
it,” was the reply. ‘‘ You will come too, Clive, of 
course ?” 

‘‘No, thank you, Mr. Sargent. I don’t care to 
ride this afternoon.” 

As it was not the first time Clive had refused to 
make himself agreeable, Mr. Sargent did not take 
much notice of it, and King, for reasons of his own, 
did not press his Cousin to join them. So it hap¬ 
pened that Clive was left at home quite alone, and 
he sauntered to the copse, where he found Harry 
Bertram apparently waiting for him. 

“ I guessed you would come,” he cried from his 
perch on the gate; “ I saw the whole lot go off. I 
say, Clive, you’re completely out of it now, aren’t 
you ? I think they might have asked you to ride with 
them, or you might have gone in the carriage. It’s 
a shame to leave you at home all alone this lovely 
day while they're off enjoying themselves. If I 
were you I wouldn’t stand it.” 

“ I don’t mean to any longer,” Clive replied in a 
low voice. “ iVe made up my mind to run away.” 

“That’s the only plan to bring them to their 
senses,” Harry said with an approving nod. 
“They’ll be sorry enough when you’re gone, and 
begin to see how abominably they’ve treated you.” 

“Will you come with me, Harry? You often 
said you would like to run away,” Clive said 
eagerly. When it really came to the point he did 
not quite like the idea of going off alone. 

“ Yes, I should like to run away very much ; in 
fact I’ve made up my mind to, but I think I had 
better not go with you, Clive. You see they would 
think you only just ran off for fun because I was 
going, and wouldn’t be a bit frightened or anxious. 
You had better go by yourself, it will look more 
manly and determined, and I’ll meet you in 
London at the end of a week. That will be by far 
the best plan.” 

“What shall we do then?” Clive asked curiously. 
He did not in the least know what was the proper 
thing for a boy to do when he ran away. 

“ Oh, we shall do right enough,” was the careless 
reply. “ We can go down to the docks and get 


engaged on some ship going to China, or Australia, 
or do lots of things. You just make straight for 
London, and as soon as they miss you I’ll set off. 
I say, Clive, won’t it be fun to ramble about 
London together and see the shops and things ? ” 

Clive tried hard to think that it would be fun, 
but somehow his heart felt very heavy, and his 
eyes would keep filling with tears. No doubt it 
was the proper way, in fact, the only way for him 
to assert his independence, and prove to them how 
badly he had been treated ; but there was nothing 
amusing about it, nothing alluring, nothing heroic 
either, in spite of Harry’s plausible assurances. 

It was neither for fun, nor mischief, nor for the 
sake of creating a sensation that Clive had at last 
made up his mind to run away, but simply because 
he was unutterably miserable, poor boy, and 
making other people miserable too. He had per¬ 
suaded himself into the belief that no one wanted 
him, or loved him, that they were tired of him, and 
thought a great deal more of Kingsford, else surely 
they would not all go off to Greathampton and leave 
him alone. Even Ettie, whom he had relied on and 
trusted in, had at last failed him, and he felt as if 
he could not endure it any longer—he must do 
something, and nothing appeared so simple and 
effective to his fevered imagination as running 
away. Indeed, Harry Bertram had kept the idea 
constantly before him, and he was such a thought¬ 
less mischievous boy that he enjoyed seeing people 
upset, and in his opinion it would be capital fun 
to give the Elmdale folk a fright ; but he forgot 
entirely that what is “sport to the boy is very 
often death to the frog ”—forgot, too, that Clive’s 
mother and sisters loved him very dearly, and 
would be frantic with grief and terror ; forgot, also, 
that Clive himself was a delicate sensitive boy^ 
unused to roughing it, and almost as ignorant and 
inexperienced as a baby. Harry simply regarded 
the whole affair as a famous way of paying off Mrs. 
Palmer for having forbidden Clive to play with 
him, and “Miss Meddlesome,” as he called Madge, 
for having ordered him off their grounds. He 
didn’t in the least realise how unhappy poor Clive 
felt, and laughed at his long face. 

“You may never get such a good chance of 
getting off again, Clive,” he said ; “ or have such . 
an excuse either, because, you know, it was down¬ 
right mean of them to go off and leave you. 
You just take the London road, and walk along till 
you come to a village,” he continued, after a long 
discussion of ways and means ; “ then walk into 
the inn and say you want a room. And if they 
ask you any questions, say you’re going to London 
to make your fortune, like Dick Whittington—lots 
of fellows do that every day. Good-bye, Clive, take 
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care of yourself, and I’ll follow you just as soon as 
I can.” 

Harry spoke carelessly and smiled cheerfully ; 
Hist as if running away were the most ordinary 
occupation in life, with nothing unpleasant about 
it, and as Clive turned away he tried to feel in¬ 
different too. But there was Boss sitting on the j 
step of the hall-door, and Bustle dreaming in the 
paddock, and it did seem hard to leave them 
without even saying good-bye ; and there were 
mother and 
Ettie,andas 
he thought 
of them his 
eyes filled 
with tears, 
but he dash¬ 
ed them all 
away very 
d c fi a n 11 y. 

“They won't 
miss me half 
as much as 
I shall miss 
them,” he 
said to him¬ 
self, “ or as 
they’d miss 
King. He 
would turn 
me out some 
day if I 
stayed, so I 
may as well 
go now ; I 
can’t pos¬ 
sibly be any 
more miser¬ 
able any¬ 
where than 
I have been 
since Cousin 

King came.” Then he pulled his hat over 
his eyes, thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
walked resolutely down the avenue, and turned 
into the London road, never looking to right or 
left, or taking his eyes from the dusty road, till a 
sudden sharp turn completely hid Elmdale. Here 
he paused for a moment breathless, and nearly 
exhausted, and glanced round sadly. He had 
walked very fast, not that he feared pursuit, but to 
keep time with his thoughts, which were in a 
whirl, and his heart, which was throbbing violently. 

“It will be two hours before they return from 
Greathampton, and then they will not really miss me 
till dinner-time,” he said aloud. “ I wonder what 


they will say ? and I wonder what I shall do when 
I get to London.” 

Then with a choking sigh he pressed onward. 


“HARRY BERTRAM WAS SITTING 


CHAPTER XIX.—A SHOPPING EXPEDITION. 

Y dears, are you nearly ready ? We have 
X 1 ^ been here a long time,” Mrs. Palmer said, 
recalling Ettie and Madge to their 
senses in the general stationer’s shop in Great¬ 
hampton. 
“ We really 
must start; 
it will be 
dinner-time 
before we 
shall reach 
home ! ” 

“ It is so 
very hard to 
make up 
one’s mind, 
m o t h e r,” 
Madge re¬ 
plied, look¬ 
ing in help¬ 
less bewil¬ 
derment at 
the piles of 
beautifully - 
bound vol¬ 
umes with 
which the 
counter was 
strewn; “oh, 
de-ar, if one 
could only 
buy them 
everyone !” 
“But they 
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be so highly 

prized then, my dear,” Mrs. Palmer replied, 
smilingly. “Now then, which is it to be, Shakes¬ 
peare or ^Don Quixote’.^” 

Madge glanced from one to the other doubtfully. 
The Don was arrayed in a gorgeous suit of crimson 
and gold, that made his “ rueful countenance ” look 
more melancholy than ever, and Shakespeare 
was clad in a sober suit of brown morocco leather. 

“ I think I like ‘ Don Quixote ’ better outside,” she 
said, after profound reflection, and Shakespeare 
better inside ; besides, there’s very much more of 
him, you know.” 

“ Shakespeare let it be, then,” Mrs. Palmer said, 
to end the difficulty, and in a few minutes the 
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leather-covered volume was packed up with the 
sundry other parcels. 

“I do hope Clive will like our presents,’^ Ettie said. 

“ Well, if he doesn^t he ought to ; that’s all. I’m 
sure no boy ever had so many pretty things given 
him on his birthday/’ Madge cried. 

At that moment Mr. Sargent and King came 
up the street, and several mysterious-looking 
packages were transferred to the carriage, and then 
they all returned to Elmdale in high spirits, Mr. 
Sargent and King riding beside the carriage. 

“ How fortunate that Clive isn’t here!” Madge 
cried, springing out when they reached home. “ We 
can carry in all the packages without his seeing them- 
Mother, may we put them on the table in the Blue- 
room.? he’ll never dream of peeping in there ; and 
then in the morning we can put them on the 
breakfast-table before he’s down.” 

So Madge and King carried up the parcels, while 
Mrs. Palmer went to her room, and Ettie ran off 
to look for Clive. The presents certainly made a 
fine show on the Blue-room table, and Madge 
arranged them to the best advantage. 

In the centre was a case containing a beautiful 
gold watch and chain that had belonged to Clive’s 
father : that was to be his mother’s present. Then 
there was a dressing-case fitted with silver, and 
Clive’s monogram engraved on the brushes and on 
the lids of all the bottles : that was King’s present, 
and he had ridden into Greathampton several times 
t© see about it. There was a fishing-rod from Mr. 
Sargent; an album sent down by Uncle George, full 
of beautiful views of London ; a pair of gold studs 
from Ettie (she had saved all her pocket-money for 
a long time to buy them); Madge’s Shakespeare ; 
a pocket-knife from old Matt, with as many blades 
as Clive was years old. 

All the servtints had prepared some present ; by 
no ome was Master Clive’s birthday forgotten ; and 
when they were all placed to the best advantage, 
Madge suggested locking the door and giving Mr. 
Sargent the key, for fear Clive should peep in. 

Just then the dinner-bell rang, and Madge had to 
rush away to take off her hat and brush her hair, 
and by the time she reached the dining-room all 
were assembled except Clive. 

I dare say he went for a long walk, and forgot 
all about the time. He will be back presently,” 
Mr. Sargent said cheerfully. “If not. King and I 
will go and look for him after dinner.” 

“Perhaps he’s in the copse with—Madge 
stopped suddenly. She was going to saV “ with 
Harry Bertram ; ” but that would look like telling 
tales. Ettie seemed strangely anxious, her heart 
throbbed furiously, and she couldn’t touch a 
morsel of dinner. She alone knew how very 


miserable her brother had been, and she feared 
that he had done something dreadful on finding 
himself alone. As long as it was daylight they all 
kept up a semblclnce of good spirits, for they were 
expecting the truant back every moment, but as 
soon as it grew dusk Mrs. Palmer became seriously 
alarmed, and Ettie’s tears couldn’t be choked 
back any longer. She was reproaching herself 
bitterly for not having remained at home, and 
allowed Madge or her mother to buy the present. 

At last Mr. Sargent and Matt turned out with a 
lantern on a journey of discovery ; the night had 
turned up very chilly, so they thought it more 
prudent for King to remain indoors. First of all, 
they went to the village, but there they couldn’t 
hear anything at all of the truant. Master Clive had 
not been seen that day, but when it was known he 
was missing, half a dozen villagers and two police¬ 
men joined in the search, and set off in different 
directions. 

Presently they met a little shepherd lad, who 
said he saw Master Clive talking to Master Harry 
Bertram at the gate leading into the Elmdale 
Copse about four o’clock in the afternoon, and i\Ir. 
Sargent, Matt, and one of the policemen immedi¬ 
ately set off for Mr. Bertram’s. Both he and his 
wife were greatly shocked at hearing of Clive’s 
strange absence, and Master Harry, who was safe 
in bed, was called up to be questioned; and when he 
saw the policeman he was dreadfully frightened. He 
never imagined matters were going to take that 
turn, but he stoutly denied knowing anything what¬ 
ever of Clive, though his knees shook under him as 
he told that wicked falsehood. 

“ He was seen speaking to you this afternoon, 
Master Harry,” the policeman said, looking at him 
sternly. “ Just try and freshen up your memory a 
bit, and tell us what took place between you in the 
copse.” 

“ He said he was going for a walk, and asked me 
to go with him,” Harry replied, not daring to meet 
the keen glance fixed upon him. 

“Why didn’t you go with him, Master Harry? 
it’s not usual for you to refuse an invitation of that 
sort.” 

“ I didn’t want to walk: that’s the reason.” 

“And in what direction did Master Clive go?” 

“Up towards Elmdale,” he replied quickly, glad 
of being asked a question he could answer truth¬ 
fully, for he was terribly frightened at the stern 
faces round him. “It was just after the carriage, 
went out, and he went up straight to the house. I 
didn’t see him after.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! Did he tell you in what direction 
he,was going to walk? try and remember. Master 
Harry ; ” and the policeman laid his hand heavily 
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on his shoulder. “ Come now, didn’t he tell you 
where he was going ? ” 

“ He said he was going to walk on the London 
road,” Harry replied reluctantly ; with that heavy 
hand on his shoulder, and those stern eyes scan¬ 
ning his face, he felt he couldnk tell an untruth. 
Then they left him, and he crept back to bed, 
feeling very mean, miserable, and guilty. He had 
betrayed Clive, and was more ashamed of that than 
of having tempted him to behave so badly, and 
he hoped he was beyond the reach of pursuit. 

After leaving Mr. BertranVs, Mr. Sargent hurried 
back to Elmdale, where Mrs. Palmer and the chil¬ 
dren were waiting in a state of fearful suspense. 

Have you found him ? ” Ettie cried, rushing out 
to meet him. 

‘‘Not yet, dear; but weVe heard of him,”was 
the cheerful reply. “ He set off for a walk on the 
London road, and must have gone too far, and 
wearied himself. I do not think you need be very 
uneasy, Mrs. Palmer : there’s really nothing serious 
to happen to him in that direction—no river, no 
railway, no cliffs, and numbers of houses. What 
I’m most afraid of is that he has fallen asleep by 
the way. Matt and I are going to ride after 
him. No doubt we shall find the poor lad laid up 
somewhere with blistered feet, too weary to walk 
any farther. Do try and be as brave as you can, 
and as patiept. Why, Ettie, Pm surprised at 
you ; I thought you had more courage. Look 
how brave Madge is, cheering and comforting 
poor King, who’s frightened out of his wits.” 

Ettie thought it was easy enough for Madge to 
be brave ; she didn’t know anything about Clive’s 
sorrows and perplexities, or how often he had 

{To be ( 


threatened to run away. Indeed, Madge took a 
commonplace view of the whole affair, and said 
plainly that if Clive had run away it was very 
absurd of him, and that he would have to run 
back again, and eat humble pie : that was all about 
it; and she laughed outright at King’s piteous fears 
lest he should be lost or killed. 

“ Why, you great silly boy, this is not like India ; 
there are no tigers, leopards, or jackals in the 
woods, and no treacherous Jungles or interminable 
forests where he could wander about for days, and 
be starved to death before any one discovered him. 
1 dare say he was offended at beingTeft alone this 
afternoon—though of course it was his own fault for 
not having gone with you and Mr. Sargent—and 
walked off in a huff, and he will be dreadfully 
ashamed of himself when he comes back, and secs 
all his beautiful presents.” 

“ How fortunate you are, Madge ! and how happy 
you should be. You are able to look at the bright 
side of everything,” her mother said, smiling through 
her tears. “ I confess I am alarmed, though I 
dare say you are quite right in your conjecture.” 

“Of course I am,mother; any way, you mustn’t fret 
till Mr. Sargent comes back,” Madge &aid cheerily. 
But the hours passed slowly, and anxiety gave place 
to positive alarm as the night wore away, and 
neither Mr. Sargent or Matt appeared, and one 
party after another of the villagers returned without 
being able to find any trace of the wanderer. Just 
at daybreak old Matt came back to say that owing 
to the darkness they had not been able to discover 
anything, but that Mr. Sargent had gone to a camp 
of gipsies he had heard of in the neighbourhood, 
and hoped to find that Clive would be there. 

\ti71ued .) 


IN QUEER PLACES; AND WHAT I SAW THERE. 

IN A HALLOON. 


R R A H ! Hurrah ! 
Hurrah ! ” 

Such were the ex¬ 
clamations that burst 
from ten thousand 
throats as the “ Sun¬ 
beam ” rose into the 
air, and bore myself 
and a comrade into the 
region of the clouds. 

This was the first 
time that I had been 
in a balloon, and so 
delightful at that moment were my sensations 
that I vowed it would not be the last. Smaller 


and smaller grew the crowd from whose midst 
we had just emerged ; feebler and feebler their 
applauding shouts fell upon our ears until, at a 
height of about three thousand feet, not even “ the 
shadow of a sound ” was to be heard. The silence 
was absolute, unbroken by even the hum of the 
tiniest insect. No spot on earth is ever so still. 

A gentle breeze springing up now wafted us 
smoothly along, and carried us through the fleecy 
realms of cloudland; then, mounting higher, we 
looked down upon an ocean of billowy clouds that 
were fast gathering below us, and shutting us out 
from earth. 

We were now at a height of five miles from the 
ground, and as we experienced some difficulty in 
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breathing, and also in moving our limbs, we thought 
of beginning to prepare for our descent. Perhaps 
it may puzzle some of the readers of Little 
Folks to understand why it should be more 
difficult to breathe, or even why it should be at all 
different high up in the air from what it is on the 
ground. It is, nevertheless, very different, so 
different, indeed, that it is not possible for man to 
live above a certain height. The reason of this 
is because the higher up we go, less and less does 
the amount of oxygen in the air become, until 
there is not a sufficient supply to purify the blood. 
Hence it was that my companion and I had to 
breathe so rapidly ; for otherwise we should not 
have inhaled enough of dtcygen, which is the most 
essential condition of life. Another serious source 
of discomfort at great elevations, such as we can 
ascend to in balloons, is the diminishing pressure 
of the atmosphere. This pressure at the level of 
the sea is 15 lb. on every square inch. Thus upon 
our bodies every inch on the surface is ordinarily 
exposed to a pressure of 151 b. Now, as we 
ascend higher and higher this pressure, as already 
stated, gradually diminishes, and the consequence 
is as in our case, the limbs feel swollen. Such 
were the sensations that we were beginning to 
experience when I bethought myself of the two 
pigeons that we had brought with us. 

Now was the time for us to release these birds, 
for we had reached the highest point we intended 
to go to. 

I accordingly opened the basket containing them, 
as my companion held the valve-cord in his 
hand, ready to pull, and so allow some gas to 
escape. They were carrier pigeons, and would, 
of course, return to the place whence they had 
been taken—that is to say, if they could. I took 
them both out of the basket together, and dropped 
them over the side of the car. To my aston¬ 
ishment, however, they fell down like stones and 
whirled away beneath us as far as our eyes could 
follow them, never seeming to get on the wing at 
all. The fact is, we were so high up, higher up 
than even the powerful wing of the eagle had ever 
soared, that the air was too much rarefied for any 
bird to fly in it ; and even the pieces of paper that 
I threw over sank much more quickly than I had 
ever seen paper fall before. 

We were getting very uncomfortable, and could 
scarcely hear one another speak without making a 
great effort. Our ears, too, became blocked occa¬ 
sionally, which, however, was easily remedied by 
opening our mouths. On the whole, therefore, I 
was not sorry when my friend pulled the valve-line 
and our descent began. 

As we neared the earth we perceived that we 
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were over a large sheet of water, and I instantly 
began to shudder. We had some sand-bags as 
ballast in the car, and we immediately shot one of 
them over, thus stopping the descent of the balloon. 
I heard the thud of the sand-bag as it went splash 
into the water, and immediately after there reached 
us the sound of voices. There were a couple of 
fishing-boats not far from the spot over which we 
were floating, and the fishermen’s attention had 
been attracted by the splashing of the sand-bag. 

The men made signs for us to come down, as 
they would pick us up. We were not far from the 
shore, and a very slight breeze would drive us in¬ 
land, where we would alight much more comfort¬ 
ably than in the water, so we did not avail ourselves 
of the fishermen’s offer. After waiting some time 
for us, the fishermen, seeing no signs of our intention 
to accept their invitation, rowed off to their work, 
and we were thus left to the mercy of any breeze 
that might spring up. 

Throwing out more ballast, and thus making the 
balloon lighter, we ascended to a higher region in 
the hope that perhaps we should get into a current 
of air that would bear us to the land. As we 
mounted and mounted and still no breeze, we began 
to feel uneasy, and to wish that we had availed our¬ 
selves of the friendly offer of the fishermen.' We 
could not keep up much longer ; a good deal of the 
gas in the balloon had been wasted, and we could 
not keep on throwing out ballast, as we required 
that for our descent. 

We were ten thousand feet above the level of 
the sea; a little above us was a small black cloud 
which seemed to be moving landwards. This was 
a proof that a breeze was blowing where the cloud 
was. Out accordingly went a little more ballast, 
and up we rose. 

Hurrah! we were going all right now, and in 
half an hour we were sufficiently far from the water 
to let ourselves down as low as one hundred feet 
from the ground. We were just over a village, and 
on a level with the top of the village steeple. Once 
clear of the houses we should drop the grapnel 
and be once again on firm ground. We could see the 
upturned faces of the villagers as they excitedly fol¬ 
lowed us, leaving their work and their houses to take 
care of themselves. Now we are floating over a 
ploughed field, into which we drop the anchor, and 
also a sand-bag. This instantly checks the speed 
at which we are falling. We are at the same time 
borne along by gusts of wind. The anchor does 
not catch a firm hold in the furrows, and is tearing 
up the soil. At last we are over a railway that 
runs along the end of the field; we have crossed the 
line, and the anchor dragging after us has caught 
in the fence and pulls us back over the line. Now 
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is the time for us. The villagers gather round the 
rope, and have begun to haul us in manfully. 

Hush ! what sound is this ? ” 

It is coming nearer and nearer. 

“ Let go the rope ! ” my companion shouted, 
“Let go !” he yelled. The villagers, however, were 
too much engrossed and too noisy to hear him. 

Just in time I seized a knife, my companion 
seized a sand-bag. Not a moment too soon did I 
cut the rope, not a moment too soon did we begin 


to ascend, for a train rushed upon us, and so near 
were we to it that we felt the heat of the smoke 
and steam as it thundered on beneath us. When 
the train had passed, we saw the villagers all in 
confusion, for as soon as the rope was cut they 
all fell, and thought, no doubt, that the engine had 
caught the rope. 

Five minutes afterwards we landed safely, and 
found ourselves nearly one hundred miles from 
home, having been in a balloon for five hours. 


-- 

THE CLERK OF THE WEATHER. 


'Tlin SIGHT OF IT GAVE HIM A THOUGHT.” 


T’lL smash it TO PIECES,’ SAID HE.” 


<HERE once was a boy home from school. 
Who found rainy weather the rule ; 

And though six weeks had passed. 
Yet still it rained fast. 

And the air was unpleasantly cool 
To this juvenile home from his school. 

Then the small boy began to look glum. 

And he said, “ Will the sun never come ? 

I’ve but three days more : 

Then, with holidays o’er, 

I must go back to read, write, and sum! 

No wonder I look rather glum ! 

“ No wonder I feel it’s a shame, 

For of cricket I’ve not had a game ; 

And the beautiful fishing 
For which I’ve been wishing 
Has been a7tgling, but only in name ! 

No wonder I feel it’s a shame ! ” 


Then the small boy was struck with a thought; 
For, day after day, he had sought 
The big old barometer. 

That, true as chronometer. 

The state of the weather had taught; 

And the sight of it gave him a thought. 

“ Tins old thing is to blame, I can see ! 

I'll smash it to pieces,” said he. 

“ Then for three days together 
In bright summer weather 
I’ll have all the fun that can be : 

For this thing is to blame, I can see ! ” 

Then he knocked the barometer o’er. 

Into hundreds of pieces or more ; 

Yet each day, I’ve heard — 

First, second, and third— 

The weather was worse than before. 

Was really much worse than before ! G. W 
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DOROTHY’S OBSTINATE DOLL 

AND HOW SHE WAS CURED. 





1 'T was Dorothy Ver¬ 
non’s birthday. A 
birthday was a great 
event in the Vernon 
family, I can assure 
you—looked forward 
to for days before, 
and talked of for 
months afterwards. 
Many pretty presents 
were discovered on 
that day, and every 

--- one of the dolls was 

__ _ asked to tea. There 

were no fairies asked 
that I am aware of—only all the dolls, and the 
little girl who lived next door ; and yet one would 
think that some good fairy must have been left 
out, or otherwise offended, or Dorothy never 
would have been given an Obstinate Doll. 

Such a present! To be sure papa bought her, and 
he may have known no better, indeed he probably 
chose her because she was the smartest in the shop^ 
and the owner of curly brown hair and blue eyes. 
He chose her for these, and for her pretty pink 
frock, without the least regard for her more sterling 
qualities of which perhaps he was hardly qualified 
to judge. 

Dorothy would never have been taken in like 
that. True, when she first saw her she screamed 
with delight, but only an instant’s investigation 
convinced her of the deplorable fact that the doll 
was as stiff as a poker. 

There she stood, bolt upright, smiling in that 
bland and continuous way that only very obstinate 
people can. She would not sit in her perambulator, 
she would not sit in a cushion, she would not cuddle 
up when she was nursed, and she was much too 
long for her cradle. All these nice things had been 
prepared for her, and yet she would have none of 
them. As for shaking hands, and making friends 
with the other dolls, it was not to be thought of for 
a minute. She stuck out her hands as stiffly as she 
could, and would not condescend in the least. 

Now the truth was, the doll was offended. She 
was disgusted at her lot 'in life. When she had 
iDCcn standing in the doll-shop she had formed a 
pretty shrewd idea of the difference between 
poverty and wealth, for her place had been near the 
window, and she had seen many a handsomely- 
dressed lady pass by, sometimes on foot and some¬ 
times in a carriage. And thoughts came to the doll. 


‘•The ladies in the carriage are the ones I 
admire,” she remarked ; “ they have such sweet 
faces ; they are almost as pretty as dolls. If ever 
I move from my station, 1 hope it will be to go 
and live with one of them.” 

‘‘ Supposing you are carried away by one of those 
beggar-children,” said a sharp little Jack-in-the-box 
who lived in the same window ; “ you can’t help 
where you may be taken. You have nothing to do 
with it in the least. The fat old woman who lives 
opposite might buy you, and take you away, and 
what will become of your fine fancies then ? ” 

“ I might break,” said the doll with dignity, “ but 
I would never bend. I would not consent to take 
a meal inside that house, or to soil my dress by 
sitting on their chairs.” 

“ You are a great deal too proud,” said the Jack- 
in-the-box ; “ you want a little of your sawdust 
taken out.” 

Jack-in-the-box was wonderfully clever, and 
always jumped to the root of things at once. It 
was true, he did not see half as much of the world 
as did the wax doll, who passed all her time at the 
window looking out! What he saw of the world, he 
saw in a minute—in a lightning-flash ; you would 
think he had hardly time to take it in, but the fact 
was, when he was locked up in his box, he 
thought. 

The little doll had no more time for advice or 
observation, for just at that minute two people 
entered the shop to buy ; the one was an elegant 
lady, dressed in satin and furs, the other was a 
stout middle-aged-man in a large rough great-coat. 

All the little dolls were silent in a minute, and 
looking out to see who would be chosen. 

The rough-looking man chose the doll with the 
pink frock, saying he thought it would be just the 
thing for his little girl, and the elegant lady chose a 
hideous Japanese doll, which had always been the 
laughing-stock of the shop. 

“ It’s so quaint,” she said ; “ there really is some 
character in that! ” 

The pink doll heard her, and nearly gnashed her 
teeth with rage. 

She was tied up in a brown paper parcel, and put 
head first into the gentleman’s great-coat pocket. 
There was a situation for a young lady ! Jack-in- 
the-box was chosen too, that he might comfort little 
Roger whose birthday it was not. 

“ 1 am a most wonderful pocket,” said the lining 
of the coat, beginning to talk ; “ I always have a 
surprise in me for the young ones. I have been 
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stuffccl full of oranges before now. Shall 1 tell you 
about the parcel of cakes that once lived here—all 
sisters with round faces just alike 

“ No, thank you ; I don’t wish to hear any of your 
vulgar stories,’^ said the doll. 

“ Oh, I could tell you nicer things than that,” 
went on the pocket; ‘‘ wouldn’t you like to hear 
about the fairy-book who lived here, and who told 
me all his tales ? or about the sailor doll who 
jumped about and pretended he was at sea ? I can 
tell you, 1 get amusement out of what I see of the 
world.” 

“ The world ! ” said the doll ; “ much he secs of 
the world in this dark shabby lining ! ” 

But this she said to herself, for you must under¬ 
stand that she was much too sulky and cross to 
speak aloud. 

The Jack-in-the-box heard all the tales, and he 
stored them up to tell again. He knew the tales 
of all the different passengers who had travelled in 
the great-coat pocket ; and he understood, from its 
, conversation, that the happiest minutes the pocket 
had were when tlie home was reached, and certain 
fat and dimpled hands immediately dived into its 
recesses 

At last they got home to the house, and this 
is where my story should really have begun. 
Dorothy’s birthday was being carried out in state ; 
all her presents were spread out upon the table— 
the doll’s chair, and perambulator, and cradle, all 
were there, and everything was ready for the doll 
papa was to bring. But what a disappointment it 
was when the doll was found to care for none of 
these things, to lit into nothing, not to bend in the 
least ! 

Jack-in-the-box did all he could — he sprang in and 
out of his box to make the children laugh ; but 
Dorojhy was so disappointed, in fact, she almost 
cricd|; 

She had blue eyes, had Dorothy, and a shock of 
auburn hair. She had a pretty dimple in her face 
when she laughed, and a pleasant old-fashioned 
way about her, although she was only five. Most 
people I think would have liked Dorothy, and she 
looked like a little girl who was fond of dolls. Yet 
dolly could not fancy her, because she had a patch 
at the elbow of her very worn blue frock. 

Tea-time came at last, and the dolls were to have 
a feast. A little doll’s tea-set was spread out; at 
the top of the table was a tiny soup-tureen full of 
custard, and the dishes were full of chocolate-creams, 
apples cut up into quarters, and mixtures of jam 
and milk. It was a most beautiful feast ! 'fhere 
were something like seventeen courses. All the 
little children sat round and enjoyed it, and each 
one had a doll on her knee. Some of the dolls 
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were old, and their clothes were a good deal too 
small for them, but both the children and they 
were as merry as merry could be. 

“ All this is very common,” said the new doll, 
turning up her nose ; “ 1 shall not join this feast.” 

And sure enough, when she was brought to the 
table she stuck out as stiff as a post, and first leaned 
back in her chair looking like a positive martyr, 
and then suddenly tipped over, unable to keep up 
that uncomfortable position very long, and fell 
right over into the soup-tureen of custard. 

This was too much for Dorothy. Dolly had been 
trying enough before, but now this last act of ill- 
temper spoilt all. The custard was upset all over 
the cloth, and the appearance,of the feast was quite 
gone. Dorothy fairly gave way, and did a thing 
unheard of in the annals of the Vernon family— 
burst into tears on her birthday. 

The children were all alarmed. Even Toddie 
the youngest was shocked. He said, looking round 
at the other children solemnly, Dollothy’s klying!” 

What would have been the end of that party I do 
not know, only that the door opened and the house¬ 
hold fairy came in — I mean the dear good aunt, 
who always made everything right. 

‘‘ What is the matter ? ” she said, “ crying on a 
birthday ? why, such a thing was never heard of! ” 

“ Oh, auntie ! ” cried Dorothy, it’s the dolly! she 
is so disagreeable, she won’t do anything she’s told. 
She tumbles off her chair, and she’s too big for her 
cradle, and altogether she’s as obstinate as can be.” 

“Let me see her,” said her aunt; “ ah, yes, she is 
very stiff! She ought to be called Sophonisba if she 
holds herself like that. Whatever is the matter 
with her — oh yes, I see ; she has got ever so much 
bran inside her ! She is stuffed so dreadfully tight, 
and that’s what makes her so stiff.” 

Then auntie sat down, with her neat little work 
things, all the children watching her, andxlip, clip, 
went the bright scissors, and the stuffing was let 
out at the elbows and knees, and then a few firm 
stitches made all right again, and Dolly could bend 
about as much as you please. 

She could not be stiff any more. She could curl 
round comfortably in her cradle, she could drive 
out in the perambulator and take the air, she could 
sit up to the table and be sociable with the other 
dolls ; there was no end to the things she could do. 
Eveiy^body was pleased with her, and said how nice 
she was, and she found she had much more pleasure 
in life than when she was stiff and proud. 

“Life is much pleasanter,” said Jack-in-the-box, 
“when you adapt yourself to circumstances.” 

Which was a very long sentence for Jack to say, 
but I have no doubt at all he had been iiours 
thinking of it. LuciE COBBE. 
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CHILDREN OF ALL NATIONS; THEIR HOMES, THEIR SCHOOLROOMS, 

THEIR PLAYGROUNDS. 


. — AUSTRIA 

U S T R I A and 
Hungary are 
made up of a 
number of nation¬ 
alities, and when 
I speak of Aus¬ 
trian and Hun¬ 
garian children I 
mean little Ger¬ 
man - Austrians, 
Tschechen or Bo¬ 
hemians, Slavo¬ 
nians, Rouma¬ 
nians, Croatians, 
Bulgarians, Mag- 
yaren or Hun¬ 
garians, and Ty¬ 
rolese, besides 
Jews, Ruthens 
(Russians), Poles, 
Armenians, gipsies, as well as many others. 

Of course, the lives and habits, homes and 
languages of the children are as varied as the 
nationalities they represent, and in describing them 
I can, in the limited space assigned me, only pick 
out what 1 think will be most interesting to English 
boys and girls, though there is so much that is 
interesting that I scarcely know where to begin. 

Not know where to begin !-The little street- 

boy, who begs for a zehnerl in the “ring’’ at 
Vienna, helps me out of this difficulty. When he 
has got his zeJmerl he dances away, shrieking at 
the top of his voice, 

“ S giebt nur a Kaiserstadt 
Giebt nur a Wien.” 

(“ There is but one Empire-towii, 

Is but one Vienna.”) 

and all Austrians sing the same song, and firmly 
believe that there is no town or place in the wide 
world that will bear comparison with their merry, 
beautiful, music and art-loving capital. 

Following the hint that the street-boy has given 
me, I might take you to the lovely Park or Prater, 
with its three noble avenues, one leading to the 
Danube baths, one in the middle, the Volks or 
Wursten Prater, the third to the left, the Nobel 
Prater, and show you the gaily-dressed children 
there, who are driving with their parents to the 
Pavilion, or walking and playing beneath the 
chestnut-trees under the care of nurses in pietty 


AND HUNGARY. 

peasant costume, or of French and English 
governesses, or buying cakes and bonbons at one 
or other of the many cafes along the route. 

You would like the Volks or Wursten Prater 
best, for there all the wonders of the world congre¬ 
gate at different seasons of the year. Dwarfs and 
giants. Punch and Judy shows, white mice and 
monkeys, dancing dogs and happy families, tight¬ 
rope dancers and wandering menageries, all are 
here, the noise and the fun are great, bands are 
playing, singers are singing, barrel-organs are 
droning, Italians are crying :—“ Salamucci, Salami, 
Salamini duci ! ” to induce people to buy their 
Salimi and Swiss cheese, and cafes in which every¬ 
thing besides coffee can be bought, are even more 
numerous than in the Nobel Prater. 

Yes, I am inclined to sing also— 

“ S giebt nur a Kaiserstadt, 

Giebt nur a Wien.” 

but then I reflect that, apart from their specially 
merry and laughter-loving disposition the Austrian 
children are not unlike their cousins in Germany, 
that they have similar home customs and amuse¬ 
ments and pretty toys—among which one of the 
favourite ones is of course the kitchen, where Roserl 
placing her doll well wrapped up in its pillow on the 
floor by her side, reaches out the honey to Kiitherl, 
who is busy in stirring the mass that is to become 
“ Lebklicherl ” (gingerbreads). They have similar 
schools, too. Thus, there is the Kindergarten, 
whose mistresses take their charges in the pleasant 
summer afternoons away into the woods with dolls 
and battledores, and baskets for the wild straw¬ 
berries that they are sure to find on the mossy banks. 

1 So, for the reason that these have been already 
described in Little Folks in the paper on 
German children in the previous volume, I cannot 
stop in the fair city of Vienna, but must make 
excursions, now to the Tyrol, now to Roumania^ 
Slavonia, Croatia, &c., and relating something of 
the child-life in these countries, help you to form an 
idea of the whole. 

And first to the Tyrol. 

Auf cler Innbruck mdcbt’ich steh'n 
Dort kommen Fldsse mit lust’gen Leuten 
Tyroler jodeln schon von Weiten 
Huldidh ! ” 

(*' On the bridge of the Inn I would stand and see 
The rafts with their merry company; 

Tyrolean voices sing from afar, 

Huldioh 1" 


X 



A LITTLE HUNGARIAN liASKET-MAKER. 
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SCENES FROM AUSTRIAN CHILD-LIFE. (See //. 272-275.) 
2. Boy and girl with Dulcimer and Cither. 3. Making a mimic Water-mill. 


I. Off to the Woods. 


4. A Toy Kitchen. 
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A ndmber of schoolboys out for a day’s excursion 
are floating down the river Inn on a raft. This 
is fine fun, but not without danger, especially when 
the freight is such an unruly one as the present. 
But the tall, brawny Tyrolese raftsmen are equal 
to their task, and guide their unwieldy craft care¬ 
fully with their long poles, taking the bends and 
falls of the river in masterly style. 

Now' the boys have reached their destination, 
and are all landed safely, minus a cap or two, 
which the Inn with its light blue waters tosses 
about in triumph, and will not give up again. 
“ Iluldioh, oh ! ” sing the boys as they climb the 
hill-side, decking their remaining caps with green, 
and looking for bilberries on the way, and ‘‘Huldioh, 
oh, Huldioh!” answers the raftsman’s son, as he 
looks after them, a little wistfully maybe, and helps 
his father to set the raft afloat again. The rafts¬ 
man’s son has plenty of hard work and not too 
much pleasure, but he grows up hardy and strong, 
and has a more enviable lot than many boys and 
girls of his country. ' For instance, there are the 
Sch\vabenkinder, so called because they are sent 
into Swabia every spring to serve in the farm¬ 
houses of that country. 

It is a sad sight to see these children, many 
of them not above eight years of age, assembling 
at different points in the Tyrol preparatory to 
commencing their journey. Those who have 
been before do not mind it so much, but the 
little ones wflio are leaving their homes for the 
first time find it very hard, and shed many a tear. 

In very poor clothing, a stick in their hand, and 
a little bundle on their back, containing, besides 
a clean shirt or blouse, a piece of cheese and a 
hunch of barley-bread, they form themselves into 
troops about the beginning of March, and under 
the guidance of an old man or woman, wander 
on their way from village to village, living on 
charity, which, as the poor little children are much 
pitied, is freely given. 

The whole of the way has to be made on foot, 
and when they arrive in Ravensburg or Wein- 
garten, or Waldsee, near the Lake of Constance, 
they are foot-sore and weary enough. 

The first market—for they are exhibited at a 
market—is held at Ravensburg on the 19 th of 
March. The streets are lined with children 
waiting for employers. Farmers from the neigh¬ 
bourhood and even from some distance make 
their choice, and one often hears the strange 
question, ‘'Are you sold already, my lad?” 
Those who are not sold jump round the farmers 
crying, “ Buy me, please buy me.” 

Among many very comical scenes there are some 
sad ones. One boy will be engaged by one farmer. 


his little brother or sister by another. The separa¬ 
tion is hard for the children, but there is no help 
for it. As a rule they are treated well. The 
farmer gives the boy he has bought, beer, bread 
and sausage, and then takes him home with him in 
his cart. The master’s wife welcomes him on his 
arrival, and gives him a good meal. That day he 
may rest, but then, after a good night’s sleep, he 
must begin work, which generally consists in 
looking after the cattle, tending the sheep, and 
pigs, and poultry, and leading the horses or oxen in 
the ploughing field. 

So the summer passes. In the autumn, on the 
19 th October, the old man or woman reappears 
ready to take the children back to their homes. 
They return much better dressed than when they 
came. They have earned a good suit of clothes, 
perhaps two, and if under nine years of age from 
six to twelve, above nine from twelve to twenty-four 
marks. 

The children are merry and healthy, but have 
little or no opportunities of learning, and become 
so much accustomed to a wandering life that they 
do not settle down properly to steady service. For 
this reason many benevolent people are trying to 
do away with this old custom by bettering the 
condition of the parents and inducing them to keep 
their children at home, and have so far succeeded 
that at present the number of little ones “ sold ” to 
Schwabenland is much less than formerly. 

A number of Tyrolese children, girls especially, 
are occupied in the summer months in picking 
bilberries or cranberries, or collecting ant-eggs. 

In the lower valley of the Inn, and above all in 
the neighbourhood of Innsbruck, the whimberry or 
bilberry grows in large quantities. The beererm7tefi 
(berry-gatherers) begin their work early in the 
mornings of August and September, and as the 
berries, zotten as they are called, that grow highest 
on the rocks are the best for making the 7nostbeerl- 
wasse 7 'l (bilberry-brandy) and fetch the best price, 
there is a good deal of climbing to be done before 
the gathering commences. 

The children have a rissel or kavn7i (comb) to 
assist them in gathering the fruit, a kind of long 
cup with a handle, and below the handle a comb. 
When this instrument is pulled gently through 
the plants the comb draws the berries off, which 
fall into the cup, and when the cup is full it is 
emptied into a basket. 

Many of these baskets are seen on market- 
days floating down the river on the rafts, the little 
gatherer beside it on her way to Innsbruck to sell 
her berries. 

The ant-egg collectors, aDieiseii or ai7iaS’liexe7i 
I (ant-witches), as they are called, because they put 
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on the most shabby and ragged articles of clothing 
they possess for this occupation, arc seen prin¬ 
cipally in the neighbourhood of Seeteld. There 
the woods and forests are thick with underwood, 
and the soil bituminous, conditions very favourable 
to the well-doing of ants. The Formica nifa 
(brown-red forest ant) is the one the girls look 
for, as ants of this species live together in great 
numbers, and have larger eggs than other kinds. 

The way the eggs are collected is singular. 

First of all the girls seek a sunny place where a 
brook or some little runnel flows. At the edge of 
the stream they make a kind of island by scooping 
out a small ditch round about two feet of soil, and 
leading the water of the runnel into it, let it 
flow off below into its natural bed. In the little 
island thus formed they scoop a few holes, which 
are covered over with green leaves and twigs to 
keep them shady. After these arrangements the 
girls go into the woods in all directions and look 
for ant-hills. They have a kind of small spade or 
trowel with them and a bag ; now and then also a 
pair of coarse gloves to protect their hands from 
stings. 

The ant-hill discovered, they remove the soil 
gently with their spade till the white eggs are laid 
bare. If the eggs be much scattered they do not 
waste time, but shovel the whole ant-hill into their 
bag, and proceed on their search for more. After 
they have filled the bag they return to their 
island, and empty the contents of the bag, ants, 
eggs, and soil on to it, taking care to leave the 
shaded holes free. Then they go a little aside and 
eat their frugal meal by the brook’s side, perhaps, 
too, take a nap, for they know that the ants will 
do the rest of their work for them. And so it is. 
The little creatures set to work without delay to 
remove all their eggs into the shady holes provided 
for them. At the approach of evening the girls 
can collect the eggs without difficulty, and turning 
the water off so that the poor deluded ants can 
leave the island at their leisure, they march off 
with their booty. These eggs sell well for the food 
of birds. 

Besides these avocations are many more in 
which the Tyrolean children are engaged, carving 
in wood, for instance, embroidering, and making 
lace, helping their parents, too, in one or other of 
the many trades peculiar to Tyrolese villages, 
such as the making of gloves, training of canaries, 
washing and bleaching for towns and, as in Tefer- 
regen, manufacturing carpets from cow-hair. 

A favourite amusement of theirs is playing the 
cither or the dulcimer. Often the girl takes her 
cither, a stringed instrument well adapted to the 
Tyrolese Volkslieder (national songs), and the boy 


his dulcimer, and very sweet does a duet on both 
sound in the open air. Boys are also fond of 
making all kinds of mechanical contrivances, of 
constructing mimic water-mills among the moun¬ 
tains, etc. 

But now I must mention one sad race of chil¬ 
dren—those belonging to the Dorcher or Laniger. 
These words are thought to be corruptions of 
Durchgeher or Laniger, meaning wanderers or 
vagabonds, and apply to the gipsy tribes who 
have their homes in some dirty villages, Stilfs and 
Schonweiss in Bintschgau and Oberinnthal, and 
in Mdtz in the Oberland. 

In these places the children and their parents 
pass the winter, but at the first approach of spring 
they begin their wanderings, which they often 
extend to Karnten (Carinthia), Steiermark (Styria), 
or even Croatia. 

A shabby two-wheeled cart drawn by the father 
of the family, or if he be a man of substance, a 
lean donkey, is covered with a rude awning, and 
contains besoms and brooms, baskets, pitchers, 
pans, or whatever the gipsy has taken up as his 
nominal trade. In front a number of birdcages 
hang, some of which are sure to be inhabited by 
clever trained birds, which can sing a variety of 
songs and perform one or two clever tricks, and 
by the side of the cart runs a dirty, evil-looking 
dog, whose qualities, however (for it is sure to be 
true as steel), surpass its charms. 

The father, mother, and half-dozen children arc 
dirty and ragged, but have the scraps of bright 
colour in their clothing of which all gipsies are 
fond. Their coming is so certain every year, that 
in towns distinct places are set apart for their 
accommodation, and if in the villages their accus¬ 
tomed barn or shed is not to be had, they think it 
no trial to camp out in the open air. Their lives 
are the lives of all the gipsies in the world ; the 
•father mends pans or baskets, the mother sits 
near her cart and tends the baby, occasionally 
earning a dishonest penny by telling passers-by 
their fortunes, and the children wander about in 
all directions to beg or to steal. 

But we must now hurry away from Tyrol and 
pay a visit to Hungary, to the homes of the Mag¬ 
yars, the Slavonians, Roumanians, Croatians, (S:c. 

In all these countries are numbers of Germans, 
Saxons, as they are all called, and till a short time 
ago the German language was the one chosen as 
the medium through which the many-tongued 
countries of Hungary could understand each other, 
and in which most of the instruction of the schools 
was given. But the Magyars, who are a proud 
race, do not like this, and are doing what they can 
to push out the German element. The Slavonians 
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are endeavouring to do the same, and what the 
result will be we cannot tell, or who has most 
right to consider himself master of the soil. 

In the meantime it is a fact that where the 
houses are bright-looking and clean, the children 
tidy and well taught, and a general air of industry 
and prosperity prevails, we may be sure it is a Ger¬ 
man village, and I hope that the mother in Sieben- 
burgen (Transylvania) may long sing her pretty 
cradle song to her children in prosperity and peace. 


Though the little child has such tender songs 
addressed to him, he is brought up to be hardy 
and strong, and taught to be very industrious. So 
industrious indeed, that it has become a saying 
among the neighbours that if a Saxon have no other 
work to do he pulls down his house and builds it 
again. Not that his house needs pulling down, 
it is generally pretty, with a garden, which the girls 
keep full of bright flowers, and a pigeon-house kept 
by the boys, and a balcony where the father and 
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Two of these cradle-songs are the following :— 


In Winter. 


“ Wol flaegen de Wulken, 
Wol sauszt der Wajint, 
Wol staewen de Floken 
Aemeraenk. 

Schlof nor, schlof nor 
Me guldig Kaijnt ! ’’ 


The clouds are flying, 

The winds are sighing, 

The flakes are falling 
Around so wild. 

Sleep on, my precious one, 
Sleep, my child ! ” 


In Summer. 


" Schlof Hanzi, schlof 
De vigel sainjen am hof, 

De Raze spaennen af em 
Inert; 

Te baest mer tausent 
gaeld e wiert, 

Schlof Hanzi, schlof 1 ” 


“ Sleep, Ilansi, sleep ! 

In the yard the birds are 
singing. 

On the hearth the cat is 
purring; 

Thou’rt more than thou¬ 
sand gulden worth 

To me, my Ilansi, sleep !” 


mother find time in the evening to sit and chat 
with their friends. Inside the house is roomy and 
neat. A great green stove, the kalejok, with benches 
round it and poles above it, on which clothes are 
hung to air, occupies a good part of it, boards are 
ranged below the ceiling for plates and dishes, and 
below them hooks in very symmetrical rows with 
jugs hanging from them that are only used on 
festal occasions. A Black Forest clock and a few 
books, perhaps a picture of Luther and Melancthon, 
deck the walls, and in side rooms we have a 
glimpse of clean beds piled up with pillows and 
coverlets as in Germany. In many parts of Hun¬ 
gary, no doubt to save room, the bedsteads are 
made with drawers in them. These are always 
pulled out at night and serve the children as beds. 
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The Roumanians are a simple mountain people. 
They are despised rather by the' proud Magyars, 
who call them Wallachian bears {plah vtcdve). 
When a Roumanian child is born the father says, 

Mi-a cazut noroc la casa ” (“ Happiness is fallen 
on my house,”) and certain it is that he has very 
little trouble with his child, who grows up as hardy, 
as indolent, and with as few wants as himself. A 
few days’ after the child’s birth victuals and money 
are placed on a table for the three fairies [w‘sitele\ 
who are supposed to determine its fate. The nurse 
pockets the money and eats the victuals, but this 
very likely comes to the same thing. When the 
child is three years old its hair is cut with great 
ceremony with a pair of new scissors, a cake 
(turta) is broken in two over his head, and some 
present which will be useful to him when he gets 
older is given. His food is maize made up into 
a paste, inamaliga^ a cheese made of the milk 
of sheep, bra^iza^ vegetables, and fruit. He is 
taught to pray : “ Sa nu-i dee Dumnezen omului 
cat poate suferi ” Lord, give not to man as 
much as he could do with ”), to stand with bent and 
bare head to salute the rising sun, which is con¬ 
sidered holy {sa?itul soare)^ and has to learn many 
rules with regard to what is thought clean or 
unclean. Besides the sun, some animals and even 
wheaten bread are thought sacred. 

The village schools are good and plentiful. 
The children of Slavonia are very intelligent, 
and are specially clever at learning languages. 
They always know one or two besides their 
own, and are skilled in the making of pretty 
little baskets, carving, painting, and modelling. 
They are fond of singing, but many of the old 
national songs are lost because their priests (they 
are Catholics) do not approve of their singing 
them. They are fond of wise proverbs, legends, 
and fairy tales, which in the winter evenings when 
the spinning-wheel is set in motion, and the father 
sits at his loom and weaves, the mother or grand¬ 
mother often tells them. 

Hungarian children are not very industrious as a 
rule. The boy who drives the geese lets them go 
at their own sweet will, and never dreams of 
hurrying them or himself; the girl who is mending 
her brother’s sheepskin coat, with the long thin 
needle or skewer that is common to the mountain 
districts of Hungary, takes her time and listens 
with interest to what her sister, who is sitting on 
the ground beside her, is relating. The boy, resting 
on his strangely-shaped wheelbarrow, plaits his 
whip, and thinks of the time when he may possess 
a horse and scamper about the country like fellow- 
countrymen of his whom he has seen and envied, 
but all are content to enjoy the summer days in 
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lazy quiet, and also to let the future take care of 
itself. 

And now, not having room to write about the 
Bohemians, the Bulgarians, or the many Jews, 
I will close with one or two scenes from the life 
of a Croatian child, and a description of Christmas 
in Croatia. 

In this country very patriarchal ideas of race 
prevail. All the members and relations of a family 
form one company {zadrugd). One of the company 
is chosen as head, who takes charge of the property 
of all, adjusts disputes, and portions out the work 
to be done. The children are taught to be re¬ 
spectful to their parents, very respectful to their 
godfathers and godmothers, and to live on the 
best footing with the children of other communities, 
Greeks, Jews, &c., who may be their neighbours. 
They have good schools and learn well. 

Among many pretty and singular customs 
peculiar to different seasons of the year, those 
relating to Christmas are perhaps the most 
interesting. For the Christmas feast, the finest 
wheat flour, the sweetest honey, the richest fruit, 
and the best wine are stored up. The grandmother 
dips the three wax lights that must stand on the 
Christmas table. The boys are sent to the woods 
to find the immense log of wood, which, after being 
sprinkled with wine, is put in the stove on Christ¬ 
mas Eve. Two great loaves are baked, which are 
to signify the Old and New Testament. When the 
church-bell rings on Christmas Eve, the whole 
family assemble in the dwelling-room ; the first of 
the tapers is lighted, and a hymn sung. The table 
is spread with eatables, and near the two Christmas 
loaves which are placed on it is a small cup or 
vessel filled with wheat, barley, oats, etc. Before 
the feast begins, the father goes to the table, takes 
the burning taper in his hand, and says, “ Christ 
is born.” The children and others present repeat, 
“Is born, really born.” Then the taper is placed 
in turn in the hand of each child, who has to stand 
on the bench by the stove and say three times, 
“ Praised be the Lord ! Christ is born ! ” where¬ 
upon the other members of the family answer, 
“ Praise the name of the Lord for ever, and may 
he grant thee life and health ! ” 

On Christmas Day, the second taper is lighted, 
the father says a short prayer, and then blowing 
the taper out, pushes it down among the grains 
contained in the little vessel we have already 
mentioned. Then he examines it. That kind 
stuck to the candle, wheat, barley, or oats, will, 
he believes, yield the best crop in the coming year. 

The last of the three tapers is always burned 
on New Year’s Day, and closes the Christmas 
festivities. L. Lobenhofer. 
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OUR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 


SCENES IN VALLEYS OF BIBLE LANDS. 

V.—^jehoshaphat’s song of praise. 



i^lEHOSHAPHAT the king sat 
upon the throne of Judah ; and 
peace reigned throughout the 
land. With all his heart he 
feared and served the God of 
his forefathers ; and the bless¬ 
ing of heaven rested upon him. 

But he was visited, never¬ 
theless, by a great trial; for 
just when he was thinking how prosperously 
affairs were going on in his kingdom, one of his 
servants, who, in the far distance, had spied a great 
host marching towards Jerusalem, came running 
out of breath, and saying hurriedly, “ There cometh 
against thee a great multitude of armed men. The 
Moabites, the Ammonites, and the Edomites have 
joined together their forces, and with all speed are 
marching towards Jerusalem, and have even now 
reached En-gedi.” 


En-gedi was a city in the tribe of Judah, not far 
from the southern point of the Dead Sea ; so that 
the situation had become serious. 

The combined armies formed a terrible host. 
There was little time for Jehoshaphat, who had not 
been expecting war, to prepare for resistance ; and 
what was he to do.? Three nations, each more 
numerous and more powerful than his own—which 
consisted of only two of the Twelve Tribes of Israel— 
those of Judah and Benjamin—were coming against 
him. For some time, they had resolved upon the 
invasion, and they were therefore well armed; 
while he had been dreaming only of peace. If he 
hurriedly gathered his men together, and marched 
towards En-gedi, they would be met by soldiers 
equally brave, more warlike, and numbering, perhaps, 
ten or even twenty to one. 

Left to themselves, the men of Judah must 
inevitably perish, the kingdom must come to an 
end, and Jehoshaphat must go down in sorrow to 
the grave. 

A sad and dark thought this was for the good 
king to dwell upon, and one that might well have 
furrowed his brow, and weighed down his heart. 
But it did not do so. “ He shall not be afraid 
of evil tidings,” the Bible says, speaking of the 
righteous ; “ his heart is fixed, trusting in the 
Lord.” And this proved true in the case of the 
king of Judah. 

Powerless and helpless as he felt himself to be, he 
knew that he had an Almighty Defender above; 


and looking up, with the faith of a true son of 
David, to the bright blue heavens, all fear vanished 
from his mind ; and, in the face of' the greatest 
danger, he was at rest. 

Calmly and quietly he gave orders—not that the 
dreaded trumpet of ram’s horn should be sounded, 
summoning his men to battle, but that all his 
subjects, men, women, and children, should meet 
him at the “ house of prayer.” 

There was no need for compulsion, for the men 
of Judah had caught the spirit of their God-fearing 
king ; and, with their wives and children, they came 
trooping along towards the holy city. 

A sad spectacle would have been presented by a 
people who did not trust in the Lord. The men 
would have moved sullenly along, with anxious 
faces, and heavy hearts. The women would have 
wrung their hands, and loudly bewailed the cala¬ 
mities which had befallen them ; while the fright¬ 
ened little ones, dangling at their sides, or clinging 
fast to their loose garments, would have screamed 
with terror, and echoed the sobs of their distressed 
mothers. 

But amongst the great crowd moving towards 
Jerusalem there was not one cry of alarm, or a 
sound of mourning. Only short prayers for help 
were ejaculated, or snatches of holy psalms of 
triumph were sung, as the glittering temple 
appeared in view, seeming to speak to them of the 
love and mercy of their God. 

That glorious temple, the grandest, the greatest, 
the most costly and magnificent edifice in the 
whole world, had been raised by their former great 
king, Solomon; and at its dedication he had 
offered a wondrous prayer, that had met with an 
immediate answer. 

“ If Thy people go out to war,” he had said in 
his prayer, “against their enemies, and they pray 
unto Thee towards this city which Thou hast 
chosen, and the house which 1 have built for Thy 
name, then hear Thou from the heavens their 
prayer, and their supplications, and maintain their 
cause.” 

No sooner was this beautiful prayer finished, 
than fire came down from heaven and consumed 
the sacrifices, whilst the visible glory of the Lord so 
filled the house that even the priests, whose duty 
it was to serve in the temple, could not enter it. 
This was a pledge to all Israel, that for ever the 
prayers that should be offered in faith either in or 
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towards the Temple should be heard and an¬ 
swered. 

There was no room, therefore, for either Jehosha- 
phat or his people to despond. They knew of this 
prayer of Solomon, and of the wondrous answer 
that had come ; and Avith light, and even joyous 
hearts, they wended their way towards the sacred 
spot, assured of help from above. 

But though they could thus look up to heaven 
with confidence, there was no boasting amongst 
them. Each one felt in his heart how small and 
insignificant, and how sinful, he was before Him 
in whose sight even the heavens are unclean, and 
before whose presence the brightest angels veil 
their faces, all unworthy of looking upon His glory. 

‘‘ The Lord saveth such as be of a contrite 
spirit,” the Psalms of David say ; and, as God 
looked down upon the assembled men of Judah, as 
he saw the bowed heads of the young men, and the 
tears of contrition stealing down the faces of the 
gentle women, as He saw the little children 
standing with their parents, He bared His mighty 
arm for their deliverance. 

The king entered the courts of the Temple with as 
many of the men as could be admitted ; while.the 
rest, with the women and children, stood all around, 
one in heart, one in faith, one in purpose, one in 
prayer, with their leader. 

“ O Lord God of our fathers,” Jehoshaphat 
cried, turning his face towards the holy place, and 
stretching out .his hands towards heaven ; ‘‘art not 
Thou God in heaven, and rulest not Thou over all 
the kingdoms of the heathen ? And in Thine hand 
is there not power and might, so that none is able 
to withstand Thee? Wilt Thou not judge this 
great company that wrongfully cometh against us ? 
For we have no might against them ; neither know 
we what to do ; but our eyes are upon Thee.” 

“ Amen,” fervently responded the men, who felt 
in their hearts every word that their king had 
uttered. “Amen,” reverently answered the women, 
who knew well that dependence was not to be placed 
upon the strong arms of their husbands, but only 
upon the living God. “Amen,” lisped the feeble 
tongues of the little ones, who, in all things, were 
one with their parents. 

. And as the clouds of smoke rising up from the 
sacrifices offered bore their petitions to heaven, 
the Spirit of the Lord descended upon Jahaziel the 
son of Zechariah, a Levite, of the sons of Asaph. 

“Hearken ye, all Judah,” the voice cried, in the 
midst of the great congregation ; ‘"and thou. King 
Jehoshaphat. Thus saith the Lord unto you ; be not 
afraid or dismayed by reason of this great multitude; 
for the battle is not yours, but God’s. To-morroAv, 
go ye down against them. Ye shall not need to 
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fight. Set yourselves. Stand ye still, and see the 
salvation of the Lord with you. Fear not, nor be 
dismayed ; for the Lord will be with you.” 

Lower and lower went the bowed heads of the 
king and people at this gracious reply to their 
prayer. They felt that they were indeed in the 
presence of God ; and they fell with their faces to 
the ground, worshipping. 

Then so sure Avere they of victory that, Avithout 
waiting till it Avas actually accomplished, they stood 
up and joined in a song of praise to the Lord. 

The Avomen and children Avent to their homes, 
and the men, after preparing to set out early on the 
morrow, lay doAvn to rest and slept peacefully, for 
the distant sounds in the enemy’s camp had no 
power to disturb their trusting hearts. 

As soon as the first bright rays of the morning 
sun shot up above the horizon the men assembled, 
and, falling into rank, marched into the Avilderness 
of Tekoa. 

Tekoa Avas a city to the south-east of Jerusalem, 
Avhich gave its name to the neighbouring desert, 
and which afterwards became notable as the birth¬ 
place of the prophet Amos. It Avas, therefore, in 
the direction of En-gedi, Avhere the combined forces 
of the enemy had encamped. 

But not Avithout a cheering word of exhortation 
did the good king allow his men to set out. 
“ Believe in the Lord your God,” he said earnestly 
to them, “so shall ye be established; believe His 
prophets, so shall ye prosper.” 

And the men thus addressed lifted up their 
hearts to heaven, and marched forward with con¬ 
fidence. 

But Avhat a setting out for an encounter with a 
formidable foe ! No loudly-beating drums carried 
the Avarning of death to the hearts of their enemies. 
No bright spears glittered in the early sunshine. 
No sharp swords Averc ready to begin their Avork of 
slaughter. No quivers full of arrows, no bows gave 
sign of coming struggle. Only a body of unarmed 
men AA^ere to be seen, AAuth a company of “praisers” 
at their head singing, not Avarlike songs to arouse 
the latent energies of the soldiers for the battle, but 
praising God for the promised victory Avhich, by 
faith, they had already gained. 

“ Praise the Lord, for His mercy endureth for 
ever,” Avas the glad song that resounded through 
the Avilderness as they marched along, Avhile the 
hills of Judea echoed their notes of joy. 

The astonished Moabites, Avith their confeder¬ 
ates, Avondered AAdiat could be the meaning of such 
a coming out against them. 

But they had soon to find it out. Too soon they 
had to learn that it Avas to their OAvn hurt that they 
tried to overthrow the people Avho trusted in God. 
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Hardly had the song of faith and praise begun 
to ascend than God by His own means set the 
allied armies against each other. The Ammonites 
and Moabites fell first upon the Edomites ; and 
when they had utterly destroyed them, they fought 
each other, wounding and slaying each other, till 
soon the ground was covered with their lifeless 
bodies, and not a single man was left to carry back 
to the countries from which they had come the 
story of their terrible end. 

By the time that Jehoshaphat and his men reached 
the scene, all was still. Even the groans of the 
dying had ceased ; and the men of Judah had only 
to gather the spoil, not a finger having power to 
oppose them. 

They stripped the dead soldiers of the armour 
that they»wore and of the valuable things that they 
had about- them. Jewels of silver and gold and 
precious stones fell to them in such abundance 
that they could scarcely carry them away; and 
the gathering of the spoil from the great host lasted 
three whole days. 

Then they thought of their homes, and of their 
wives and children. But they could not leave the 
wilderness without thanking Him, who had indeed 
done great things for them. 

In a lowly valley they assembled when the 
work of gathering the spoil was completed ; and 
once more they raised a song of thanksgiving to 


the God upon whom they had called in the Temple, 
and who had answered them according to His 
promise. 

They called the spot the valley of Berachah or 
Blessing, because there they had blessed God for 
His mercy ; and once again they turned their faces 
towards Jerusalem. 

With trumpets and psalteries and harps they 
came to the house of the Lord ; and from its 
courts, whence had ascended their fervent prayer, 
went forth loud and prolonged blasts that carried 
to the distant cities of Judah the joyful news of 
deliverance, while the glad hills took up their notes 
of joy and re-echoed one to another the praise of 
Him who hears the cry of His afflicted people, and 
saves them. 

May we not learn from this story of the fasting 
and prayer and triumph of Jehoshaphat and his 
people that it is through humble acknowledgment 
of unworthiness, and through faith and prayer, that 
we enter the Valley of Blessing ?—that men of 
humility and prayer will eventually also be men of 
praise? And does it not also teach us this beau¬ 
tiful lesson that in the covenant with the great God 
above the little children are not left out, but stand 
with their parents before Him who is the Father of 
all? Never forget this, for, thoroughly learned, it 
will be through all your young days like a ray of 
brightest sunshine. H. D. 




BIBLE EXERCISES FOR 

49. Where are we told that God did not spare even 
the angels who sinned ? 

50. What two eminent men did the Jews force to 
go with them into Egypt, after the rebellion against 
Gedaliah ? 

51. Where is Jesus called our High Priest? 

52. On what occasion did Joshua first distinguish 
himself? 

53. What miracle was performed by our Saviour that 
the greatest prophet of the Old Testament had not 
-worked ? 

54. Which early church does St. Paul mention as having 
received an epistle which has not come down to us ? 
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55 . Where does Jesus show that aflliction is not a sign 
that the sufferer is a greater sinner than those not similarly 
tried ? 

56. To what two persons did Jesus spontaneously 
reveal Himself as the Son of God ? 

57. On what occasion did Joshua and Caleb first dis¬ 
tinguish tliemselves together ? 

58. Where is the Church of Christ spoken of as being 
one body ? 

59. Where are we told to speak for the dumb in case 
of oppression or cruelty ? 

60. From what places did the Samaritans originally 
come ? And who sent them to people Samaria ? 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE EXERCISES {sy—^S.—See/^a^ezzs.) 


37. Seraiah, son of Azariah. He was slain at Riblah, 
by Nebuchadnezzar (i Chron. vi. 14; 2 Kings xxv. 18— 
21 ; Jer. lii. 24—27. 

38. In Tahpanhes (Jer. xliii. 7). 

39. Zechariah, son of Jehoiada, generally considered 
to be the same as Zacharias, son of Barachias (St. jNIatt. 
xxiii. 35 ; 2 Chron. xxiv. 20—22). 

40. In Rom. XV. 5, xii. 12 ; Col. i. ii ; i Thess. v. 
14 ; 2 Tliess. iii. 5 ; i Tim. iii. 3, vi. ii ; 2 Tim. ii. 24 ; 
Titus ii. 2 ; Pleb. x. 36, xii. i ; James i. 4 ; v. 7, 8. 

41. Jeremiah (Jer. xxxix. il—14; xl. 2—4). 


42. In Lev. xi. 22. 

43. In Eph. vi. 13—17 ; 2 Cor. vi. 7 ; and Heb. iv. 12. 

44. Psalms vii., xvii., xxvi., and xxxvi. 

45. In Ps. Ixxxiv. II and in Isa. lx. 19, 20; Rev. xxi. 

23, xxii. 5 ; Isa. xxiv. 23. . t- 1 

46. The Church of Ephesus (Revelation i. ii ; Eph. 
i. i). 

47. Jehosheba, or Jehoshabeath, daughter of Jehoram, 
King of Judah, who married the high priest, Jehoiada 
(2 Chron. xxii. 11 ; 2 Kings xi. 2.) 

48. To the Church of Laodicea (Colossians iv. 16). 
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" KNTKANCED DOTH NINA STAND” (/. 282). 


DAYS OF AUTUMN. 


HE autumn flowers are fading fast, 
The skies are tinged with rosy hue, 
A wailing note rings in the blast. 
And Nina says, “ The summer’s 
past. 

And autumn days are few.” 



The new-born frost-sprites hover nigh,. 
With pencils dipped in gold, 


And deftly paint, till forests lie 
In crimson, amber, scarlet dye, 
Beneath their touches bold. 

The corn is reaped ; the stubble-fields 
Gleam yellow in the sun ; 

Gathered the store the orchard yields ; 
Blithely his axe the woodman wields— 
His work is but begun. 
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The cuckoo, and the busy throng 
Of swallows, long have lied ; 

The grasshopper scarce hums a song. 
The days are short, the nights are long. 
The butterflies are dead. 


Yet in the fading flush so fair 
Entranced doth Nina stand, 

Praising the beauty everywhere ; 

Quoth she, “ Each season hath its share 
Of glory in the land.'' J ULIA GoDDARD. 


LEADERS OF THE INSECT WORLD. 

A MATRON OF THE WASP KINGDOM. 


D ON'T be afraid; I 
won’t sting unless 
you get in my way 
and tease me. Shall I 
tell you how I built my 
house, and how nicely I 
kept my children hanging 

COMMON WASP. , , , , 1 T 

up by the heels, and how 
they grew so quickly that we had to make the 
nurseries bigger ? Listen, then, to an old Wasp’s 
story. 

When the warmth of spring roused me, after my 
long numb winter sleep, I flew out into the sunshine 
to go house-hunting under the hedge. I peeped 
first into one house “ to let,” but it had belonged to 
a mole, and the entrance-hole was far too wide for 
my taste ; then into another little house that I 
thought was vacant; but I flew out again, for the 
field-mouse was living in it. 

At last I found one made by a mouse last year, 
and now unoccupied. It was a most convenient 
house, such as any wasp would have liked to take 
for her own. There was a beautiful entrance-hall 
one inch wide, a zigzag passage about two feet long, 
and then a very large room, quite as big as a 
bandbox. 

Now I fancy I hear you children saying, “Oh, 
you little cheat ! You said you would tell us how 
you built your house ; and you only went to live in 
a hole ready-made, and left by a field-mouse.’' 

Wait a while ; I built my own house after all, 
in that very large room the size of a bandbox, for a 
wasp’s nest is a new home within an old one. 

All by myself I had to begin. First I cleared the 
rubbish out of the large room, and put all the loose 
bits of earth out into the entrance passage to make 
it still narrower, for if our entrance were too wide 
some of our enemies would be sure to find it, and 
come in, since we little dwellers in the field have 
no front doors to close. Then I went out for build¬ 
ing materials, and countless times I flew home 
again, and all alone crept down the long zigzag 
passage, and added a little more, and a little more, 
to the nest I was making. In the roof of my dark 
dwelling there was a root, which belonged to some 


bush in the hedge above ; and this strong root was 
the very thing to begin building from, for we begin 
at the top, when we build, and hang the house up, 
instead of beginning like you on the ground. It is 
no trouble to us that all the rooms are upside-down, 
and by-and-by when the little wasps come, we hang 
them up by the tails quite comfortably. 

Of what do you think I built my house? Of 
mud, you say. No, something grander ! Of wax? 
No ; we can’t make wax like the bees. What then? 
Of papier-indchO.. 

Don’t imagine that it was polished black with 
gilt flowers, like the tea-tray. If you were mis¬ 
chievous enough to pick off that black varnish, the 
papiej'- 7 ndchJ would be unpolished underneath, 
a substance made of paper softened into pulp, and 
then hardened. There is nothing else in the world 
so like the stuff that we use for building our 
houses. 

We make our papm'-mdche out of the finest 
possible fibres of wood. If you could see my jaws 
you would find them like a notched pair of pincers, 
with points turning inward. With these jaws, or 
mandibles, I can tear the wood fibres from an old 
post, a tree, a window-sash—fibres finer tlian a hair, 
and about a tenth of an inch long. 

I move about as I cut them, for I can never bear 
to stand in one place while I work ; and as I go, I 
roll my fibres into a ball. 

When 1 have collected enough, I moisten them 
with a kind of glue from my mouth, and then I 
knead the pulp till it is one sticky little lump, and 
away 1 fly with it stuck fast to the front of my body. 
That is how I worked to get materials for my 
house. 

All alone, as I told you, I set about building in 
the field-mouse’s hole. To the root across the 
roof I fixed a little stalk of my papie7'-indcJw^ and 
on the lower end of the stalk made a cell. Other 
cells were soon made round it, and over all I made 
a thick covering, the shape of a little umbrella. 
Then I kept adding cells below, and at the same 
time carrying the outer case downward, layer out¬ 
side layer, till the covering was quite round, with 
one little hole for me to go in and out ; and inside 
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it was all filled with layers of cells, placed like 
shelves, with just space enough for me to pass 
between them. 

Now, as this is a true story, I must not let you 
think I built the whole house unaided. I began 
by myself, but in the first cells I laid eggs, and in 
five or six weeks my children were grown big 
enough to help me ; and as the family increased, 
there were thousands of wasps to work, and then I 
only laid the eggs, and the worker-wasps went on 
with the building. To the grey globe of papie7'- 
viache covering the nest they kept adding layer 
after layer, and taking away the inside layers, so 
that • the whole nest became larger ; but we took 
care that it did not quite touch the roof or the 
sides of the field-mouse's room; and as it increased 
in size and weight we put other little pillars 
between the top of the nest and the earthen roof. 
Pillars of the same kind were in the nest itself 
between every layer of cells, to keep them like 
a set of shelves, and not to let them close to¬ 
gether. From the top cells came workers ; from 
the middle cells the male wasps ; and from the 
lowest cells the females were hatched, late in the 
year. Very few of us survive the winter; the 
workers and the males all die away, and out of the 
females that lie numb in the nest through the 
winter months, only ten or twelve wake up all 
alive in the spring. These go to make nests of 
their own, for we never live two years in the same 
house ; and some brave, hard-working little matron 
wasp begins by herself every wasp’s nest, where 
later in the summer there will be ten thousand 
making the house larger and nursing the little ones. 

We are all so fond of the little wasps that even 
when you big people carry our nest away, or keep it 
under glass, or cut it up to pry into our house, we 
refuse to forsake the little ones, and we go any¬ 
where to be with them still, and to feed them in 
the broken nest. Each little wasp has a cell to 
itself; and, as I told you, all our rooms are upside j 
down, having their openings below. The egg ; 
stuck up in the cell soon has let out its little worm j 
or “ grub," and soon again the grub spins itself 
into a silken lump or ‘‘pupa,” and out of that | 
comes the winged wasp. The grubs are fed by i 


nurse-wasps—workers that bring in food, juice of 
fruit, or other little grubs and flies ; and this food 
they carry about between the layers of cells, 
feeding the young. And, as I remarked before, 
in consequence of the nurseries opening down¬ 
ward, the little ones are always hanging up with 
a clasper holding the tail. They grow so fast that 
we have to add to the walls of the cells. And 
perhaps you will think us very upside-down in all 
our ways, for we always walk backwards working, 
smearing a streak of our papier-Diache paste as we 
go, then returning and walking backwards again 
five or six times, each time pressing the new streak 
till it is thinner than the finest thread. 

We are the Social Wasps. Our cousins the 
Mason Wasps do differently. I have seen them on 
a hard sand-bank, each digging his own hole, and 
piling the sand dug out so as to make a little 
entrance-tube like a tiny tower above it. And my 
other cousins the Solitary Wasps make their little 
lump of a mud nest on some stem of heather, and 
leave one egg in it. But there is another cousin 
of mine, distant, but still a relation, that it makes 
me nervous to tell you about. He is a terrible 
fellow, marked with reddish brown, and like a 
gigantic wasp—big enough to fill one of your tea¬ 
spoons. You call him the Hornet; he won’t touch 
you unless you vex him, but he would gobble me 
up in a minute. I think I hear you saying “And 
a very good thing too ! ” Ah ! but you don’t know 
how useful I am. I eat the little flies that tease the 
cattle. It is only tit-for-tat, because they have 
been eating somebody else. 

You would not like to live on meat alone; neither 
would we like to eat nothing but “ cold insect.” 
We are as fond of sweets as you are. The gar¬ 
dener knows how we fly into the orchard and 
make holes in the ripest fruit. And when you go to 
apic-nic, if we invite ourselves too, you will know us 
by our long bodies, our slim waists, our dull dress 
spotted with yellow—and our particular attention to 
the jam. We only take our sip and go; don’t drive 
us away, or some bad-tempered wasp might sting. 

But—excuse me, there is a hornet over there 
in the blackberry-bush ; he is looking this way 
with the corner of his eye. ’Good-bye ! A. 



THE HORNET. 
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LITTLE BLUEBELL; OR, THE WHITE DOVE OF LILYVALE. 

A Fairy Story, By Hartley Richards, Author of '^Prince Pimpernel; or, Kittfs Adventures in Fairyla7id 

a?id the Regions Adjoinmg." 


CHAPTER V.—A DREADFUL EVENT AND WHAT 
THE WISE MAN SAID ABOUT IT. 

B 1| VER since the White Dove had been 
in Lilyvale the inhabitants had found 
their days so peaceful and undisturbed, 
that they had forgotten the existence 
of robbers. Locks and bolts had quite 
gone out of fashion ; and when Little Bluebell went 
to feed the dove each dewy morning, long before her 
parents were awake, she needed to turn no grating 
key, but just pulled the bobbin and quietly stepped 
out. 

On the disastrous morning at which our tale has 
now arrived Little Bluebell went to feed the dove 
as usual, but she crept oat at the side dOor this 
time, “because,” thought she, “the poor old beggar 
is sleeping in the kitchen, and I must not wake 
him.” 

An unwonted silence reigned. There was no 
gentle cooing coming from the dove-cot, and—when 
Bluebell threw the peas upon the ground, and 
called the bird to come and eat—no flapping of 
white wings followed as was wont to be the case. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the little girl, “it is 
the first time I ever knew the dove to sleep so 
late ; but never mind, Pll go and feed the chickens 
first.” So she went and fed the chickens, and then 
came back ; but still no sign of the white beauty ! 
Then she fed the pigs, and called the cow in, and 
pulled some radishes for her father’s breakfast; 
and then, when the White Dove gave no sign of 
life, she grew frightened, and ran to tell her parents. 
She met her father just coming from the cottage. 

“ Father! father 1 ” she cried in the utmost dis¬ 
tress, “ the White Dove is gone 1” 

“ Gone ! ” echoed her father. “ Who has taken 
it?” 

Then a thought flashed across his mind. 

“ Where is the beggar ? ” he asked. 

“ I have not seen him, father ; I thought he was 
asleep in the kitchen.” 

****** 

The very next night the wolves broke into the 
Lilyvale folds, and the robbers drove away the cattle, 
and on the following day there was a fine to-do, and 
a clatter of tongues and wringing of hands, such as 
had not been known for many a day. 

So all the people of Lilyvale went in a long pro¬ 
cession up the hill to consult the Wise Man. 

“ Ah, my poor children,” said the Wise Man 
with much feeling, when he had heard their story, 


“ what did I read to you from the Golden Collar ? 
Just recall the words :— 

'' ‘ Bird of Peace I send to you, 

Guard it well and tend with care ; 

Still be thrifty, kind, and true, 

None to hurt or rob shall dare.’ ” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Bluebell’s father; “you 
read it the other way about; it was I who begged 
you to read it 

“Foolish man!” answered the hermit fiercely, 
“ it was you who read it backwards ; / read it in 
the way I have just repeated.” 

“ Well, well! have it your own way,” answered 
the other, compassionating the old man’s bad 
memory; “ the White Dove is gone, at any rate, 
and all our peace and quiet gone along with her ; 
the question now is, ‘ What are we to do ? ’ ” 

“ Ay, what are we to do?” echoed all the rustics ; 
“ that is the question now.” 

“ Well, if you will all be quiet, and not make such 
a frightful noise,” responded the hermit testily, “ I 
will see what my wise books say; but the wisest 
man who ever lived could not spell in such a dread¬ 
ful racket.” 

So the hermit got down his wise books, and spelt 
out the following ancient words of wisdom to the 
wondering crowd :— 

“ ‘ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.* 

‘ Be kind and true in all you do.’ 

* Count not your c—h—i—c—k—e-. 

That, dear friends, is not a fair word ; go on to the 
next— 

* Do not shout till you are out of the wood, 

‘E—m—-p—t—y V —e—double s—e—1—s- 

These, dear friends, are Chinese words, and you 
would not comprehend them if I read them ; go on 
to the next— 

‘ First catch your hare, then cook him.’ 

“Now all these,” continued the Wise Man, 
“ especially the last, have a profound bearing on 
the subject under discussion.” 

“Yes,” put in Dick Doublechin; “and if only 
you had cooked him long ago as I advised, you 
would not have had to catch him now.” 

“Be quiet, you lunatic!” shouted the Wise Man 
furiously; “you are interrupting me in the most 
important part of my exposition.” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried several all at once ; “ you 
are interrupting the Wise Man in his exhibition.” 
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“ Well, good people, I was about to observe when 
that idiot interrupted me—I forget what I was 
about to observe—but at any rate I should dis¬ 
tinctly infer, as the conclusion from those ancient 
and profound words which I have read to you 
from my copy-book, that the best way will be to 
ask the Fairy Queen’s advice.” 

Then all the crowd shouted “Hurrah ! ” several 
limes, and went home, declaring with one consent 
that the Hermit was the wisest man who ever 
lived, and his books the deepest books that were 
ever written, and that 
they would certainly 
consult the Fairy 
Queen without delay. 



CHAPTER VI.—A MES¬ 
SAGE FROM THE 
FAIRY QUEEN. 

C^N the evening of 
aV same day as 
that on which 
the events oc¬ 
curred which have 
been recorded in the 
preceding chapter, all 
the people of Lilyvale 
met upon the village 
green, and sought out 
a fairy-ring such as 
you may see to this 
day in the fields and 
commons where toad¬ 
stools, and puff-balls, 
and mushrooms grow. 

And when, after considerable searching, they had 
found one they stood all round it in a circle 
and pronounced with one voice the magic word 

“ €)tfirntinn0nd,” 


“‘FATHEK,' SHE CRIED . 

GONE ! ’ ' 


While they were engaged in this rather stupid 
occupation, they were startled by a sudden silvery 
laugh which rang out upon the air apparently far 
above their heads. Looking up they saw, or some 
of them saw, or at any rate some of them thought 
they saw, the faint shadow of a form, pellucid, 
cethereal, shimmering in the sunshine, with long 
flowing robes shading off into thin air. Some 
said there was nothing but a voice, but little Blue¬ 
bell saw face and form, and the cloud of golden 
hair floating behind like a mantle of glory. Oh, 

yes ! little Bluebell 
saw it all with those 
earnest upturned eyes, 
and laughed gently 
to herself in answer 
to that silvery peal 
of fairy merriment. 
But the laughter died 
away, and then a 
sweet voice sang this 
little song— 

“ Buttercup, look up, 
look up! 

You shall get a drop 
of dew ; 

Beauty-spot, forget 
me-not, 

Open wide your eye 
of blue. 

Blessings rare are in 
the air. 

Some for all, and 
some for you. 

. . ‘ THE WHITE DOVE IS 

(/. 284). “ People all, both great 

and small, 

Look for once upon the skies. 

Things that sprawl, and creep and crawl, 

Live below, but you must rise. 

Blessings rare are in the air. 

Some for simple, some for wise." 


the pronunciation of which has been long since 
forgotten ; but, strange to say, though they waited 
for some time, nothing happened ! Then they 
repeated the Golden Rhyme which had been 
handed down from the Golden Age, but which is 
now no longer to be found (unless perchance it has 
been preserved in the archives of Ching-poo or the 
public library of Stoke Pogis) ; but again, most 
wonderful to relate, nothing whatever seemed to 
happen ! 

They waited and waited, all looking as hard as 
they cou.d at the turf in the centre of the circle, 
but not a sign of life did they see except a beetle, 
which scuttled away, and a fat worm which poked 
its head up for a moment and retired as quickly. 


The voice ceased, and all remained looking 
upward transfixed with wonder. And as they 
looked a little cloud, tinted with the colours of 
the evening sky, came floating up, and spread 
itself before the fairy form as though to hide it 
from the too curious gaze of earthly eyes. 

“ Well! ” exclaimed Gaffer Greybeard, who lived 
in the cottage down by the mill ; “ well! I’ve 
known ’em come out o’ the brook, and out o’ the 
earth, and out o’ the flowers, but I never knowed 
one on ’em come out o’ the air afore. There 
must be something mighty strange going on.” 

“It is all very well to talk about broke 

in Dick Doublechin, “but however is any one 
to rise when they’re round-bodied like I am ? ” 
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‘‘ Go along,” said his neighbour contemptuously. 
Just then the voice again commenced to sing:— 

'* Until the Fairy Dove return, 

No peace again for Lily vale ; 

The kine shall die, the thatch shall burn, 

The elves of darkness still prevail. 

“ To one alone we give the task, 

'Die truthful eye, the guileless heart, 

'I’he face that never wore a mask, 

'Fhe soul that never played a part. 

“ Speed then, sweet child, to realms of dread, 

I'he fairy powers shall shield from harm ; 

Bring back the Peace which now hath fled, 

And win once more the Fairy Charm.” 

As the last words of the song came floating on 
the evening breeze the vision faded away, and 
the villagers stood looking at each other in amaze¬ 
ment and stupefaction. 

When they came to themselves they began 
eagerly to debate the question, who the sylph 
meant ? And here a strange thing came to light, 
for every mother in the village declared that her 
own child was the fairest and the best, and yet 
each mother was equally sure that the fairies 
could not possibly intend her child to go to such 
a perilous place as the Realm of the Black 
Pines. 

In one thing, however, they were all agreed, 
and that was that little Bluebell was the second 
best; so little Bluebell was chosen by common 
consent to make the perilous journev in search 
of the White Dove. 


CHAPTER VII.—LITTLE BLUEBELL STARTS UPON 
HER JOURNEY. 

8 EFORE the dew was off the grass, 

' little Bluebell started on her journey. 
, The first part of the way lay along 
' the little brook which ran through 
Lilyvale. And the brook seemed to 
know that Bluebell was there, for it sang more 
merrily than ever, and gurgled so pleasantly among 
the pebbles that the sparrows chirruped to it as 
it ran beside their roosts, and the lark got quite 
excited, and sprang up into the air to sing a 
morning song, and add his voice to the brooklet’s 
music. 

Bluebell had little doubt that she could find her 
way, for the pine-clad hills lay straight before her— 
her only cause for anxiety was their distance, and 
they certainly did look a very long way off. All 
the neighbours had assured Bluebell that their 
great-great-grandmothers had told their great¬ 
grandmothers, who had told their grandmothers, 
who had told them that the King of the Black Pines 


went to sleep only once a month, when it was full 
moon, and that then he only slept for ten minutes, 
and woke up exactly at midnight. Bluebell scarcely 
knew whether to believe this story or not—ten 
minutes a month seemed so dreadfully little for 
any one ^to sleep ; but then, on the other hand, it 
certainly seemed wrong to doubt what so many 
grandmothers affirmed, so Bluebell resolved to 
make all the haste she could, for, as she very well 
knew, it would be full moon that very night. 

In accordance with this good resolution the little 
girl quickened her step, and was already some 
distance from Lilyvale when she saw, not far ahead, 
a poor blind man groping about with a stick as 
though he had lost his way. 

So she ran to him. 

“Have you lost your way, poor man.^” asked 
little Bluebell. 

“Yes, I Seem to have missed the path,” answered 
the man. 

“ You are not far from it,” said little Bluebell, 
laying her hand upon his arm ; “just step aside here 
round this alder-bush, and you will find yourself in 
the beaten track. There ! do you feel the road 
now ? ” 

“Yes,” said the poor blind man, “ I feel the road 
now, but I fear I shall fall into the water before I 
get to Lilyvale. Cannot you guide me there your¬ 
self.?” 

“ Oh no,” answered little Bluebell, “ I cannot do 
that. The brook is nowhere very deep, and I have 
to make all the haste I can to the Black Pine- 
forest.” 

“If you will not come with me, at least you can 
tell me the way to Little Bluebell’s cottage .? ” asked 
the blind man. 

“ I should think so, indeed! ” said the little girl, 
laughing merrily ; “ why, / am little Bluebell.” 

“ You are little Bluebell! ” exclaimed the other, 
appearing to be much astonished ; “ why, I was 
just coming to tell you that the White Dove is 
found, and that you need not go on your journey.” 

“ What! my darling White Dove found ! ” cried 
Bluebell, clapping her hands. “ Oh, you dear old 
blind man, do sit down upon this bank, and tell me 
all about it.” 

So they sat down upon the bank, and the blind 
man began his story. 

“Well, then. Little Bluebell, you must know first 
how it was that I became blind, for it all depends 
upon that ; and you cannot possibly understand how 
I became blind unless I first tell you so’ .ething 
about my family. You must understand, then, that 
when Shem, Ham, and Japhet came out of the Ark 

_j) 

“ Oh dear ! oh dear ! ” cried little Bluebell, need 
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you go so very far back as that ? Why, we shall 
never get to the White Dove at that rate. How 
was the Dove found, and where is it now ?” 

“ No, no,^’ said the blind man ; “ you imtst begin 
at the beginning ; there’s no help for it.” 

So he began the story again, and this time he 
actually commenced where Shem, Ham, and Japhet 
were going into the Ark instead of coming out. 

Now while the blind man was going on with his 
story, and be¬ 
fore he was any¬ 
where near the 
Tower of Babel, 
a little bird 
came and perch¬ 
ed upon a tree 
right opposite. 

It sang very 
prettily, and 
little Bluebell 
soon found her¬ 
self listening to 
the bird instead 
of the blind 
man. But what 
very much sur¬ 
prised her was 
to find words 
.mixed in with 
the bird’s music 
in a curious and 
indescribable 
sort of way, and 
when she had 
succeeded in 
putting these 
words together, 

Bluebell was a 
little surprised to find that they made this rhyme :— 
“ Doubt not what the ancients taught, 

Evil seldom sleeps, nor long; 

Linger not, the time is short. 

Mournful is the captive’s song.” 

Up jumped little Bluebell in a trice. 

“ Listen ! listen ! ” she cried, ‘‘ only hear what 
that little bird says. The Dove is not free, after all. 
I am very sorry, but I really must be going.” 

No sooner had she said this than, to her great 
astonishment, the blind man seized his stick, and 
flung it with all his might at the bough where the 
bird was perched. But the mystery was soon 
explained, for as the pretended blind man plunged 
into some neighbouring bushes. Bluebell caught 
sight for a moment of his eyes, and shuddered as 
she did so. They were the same eyes that had so 
terrified her the night before the Dove was stolen. 


CHAPTER Vlll. — THE ENCHANTED VALE. 

stream now plunged into a rocky gorge, 
and for a time was lost to sight; only now 
and then, through the thick bushes and 
overhanging trees which edged the precipice, came 
a murmur like the smothered sigh of a prisoner. 

The path which little Bluebell had to tread left 
the river, and climbed a steep and wearisome hill. 

“ I wish there were some trees along this path,” 

said little Blue¬ 
bell, unconsci¬ 
ously speaking 
aloud, “but they 
seem to cling to 
the river-side, 
and have left 
this poor hill 
quite bare of 
shadow.” 

“ Here is a 
bit of shadow, 
at any rate,” 
said a voice. 

Bluebell start¬ 
ed and looked 
round. There 
was a mass of 
rock cropping 
up from the sur¬ 
face of the hill, 
and right in the 
shadow of it lay 
a gaily-attired 
yet slovenly- 
looking youth, 
with a V e r y 
pleasant smile 
upon his face. 

“ Come and try it,” continued the youth, “ there 
never was such a comfortable bit of turf as this, and 
there’s a back to lean against, and all.” 

“Well, I must say you look comfortable,” said 
little Bluebell laughing; “but I have a long journey 
to make before nightfall.” 

“ So have I,” retorted the youth ; “ but it is quite 
early yet.” 

“Ah, but I have to get to the Forest of the 
Black Pines before nightfall,” answered Bluebell. 

“Why, that is just where I am going!” re¬ 
sponded the youth. 

“You!” exclaimed Bluebell; “why, whatever 
can you want there Nobody lives there except 
the King of the Black Pines and his Kobolds.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said the youth ; “ but I am going 
in search of stolen property—a bird, you know— 
the White Dove of Lilyvale is what they call it.” 
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“ The White Dove !” cried Bluebell, “ why, that 
is just what lam going for.” 

“ Dear me, how very extraordinary ! ” exclaimed 
the youth ; “ then you must be little Bluebell; 1 
heard that you were going, but I didn’t believe it; 
you are such a very little girl, you know.’’ 

“ Not so very,” answered Bluebell, with the 
slightest possible toss of the head ; “ I’m turned 
eight. My birthday’s on the first of May ; when is 
yours ? ” 

“ Mine !—oh, mine is—nobody knows when mine 
is. But never mind birthdays—shall we walk to¬ 
gether, as we are going to the same place ? or stay ! 
suppose you remain here, 
and let me get the Dove 
and bring it to you, and 
we’ll take it back to Lily- 
vale together.” 

‘‘No, thank you,” said 
little Bluebell, “ I had 
rather go; I should not 
feel comfortable to let any 
one else do my errand 
for me.” 

“ Well, let us go to¬ 
gether, then ; shall we ? ” 

Oh, yes,” answered 
Bluebell, “ that will be 
ever so nice, and I do 
think you are kind to 
suggest it.” 

So the stranger rose 
languidly from his resting- 
place, and he and Blue¬ 
bell started up the hill 
together, the little girl laughing and chatting most 
merrily. They had not gone very far, however, 
when Bluebell came suddenly to a standstill. 

“ Are you not going the wrong way, she asked ? 
Our path is up yonder to the left.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” laughed the stranger, “ do you 
suppose I am going to toil all up there, when 
there’s a short cut to be made, and a down-hill one 
to boot ? ” 

“ Oh, but the Wise Man said I must keep to the 
river, and every one else said so too, and all the 
world knows that the river runs close to the Black 
Pines.” 

“ That has nothing to do with it,” answered the 
youth ; “ this path joins the river-bank a little farther 
ahead, only it goes along the base of the hill 
instead of over the top.” 

For a few moments Bluebell hesitated ; but 
seeing that the path did not bear much to the 
right, she came to the conclusion that she would 
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take the stranger’s advice, especially as he was so 
much older than she. 

So they travelled side by side again as before, 
little Bluebell being quite content with her com¬ 
panion, except that she did not quite like the 
perpetual smile which he wore, and the apparent 
immobility of his features. 

At length they reached level ground, and soon 
their path dipped suddenly into a circular valley, 
which was full of flowers. There was no breath 
of wind in this sheltered spot, but the air was 
heavy with odours, and as the luscious perfume of 
countless blooms floated upward the little girl felt a 
strange drowsiness creep 
over her. Almost me¬ 
chanically she descended 
into the Enchanted Vale. 
The bright colours of the 
blossoms seemed to dazzle 
her, so that once and 
again she shut her eyes 
to rest them ; but when 
she did so the eyelids 
seemed to grow heavy, 
and it was with difficulty 
that she raised them 
again. Her companion 
plucked a flower and gave 
it to her. Without know¬ 
ing what she was doing, 
she took it in her hand. An over¬ 
powering scent came from the broken 
stem, her senses seemed dulled, and she sank 
upon the ground in a profound slumber. 

Could she have seen her companion at that 
moment she would have been much astonished, for 
no sooner was she fairly asleep than he removed 
from his face the smiling mask which he had 
hitherto worn, and revealed those same evil eyes 
which had already on a former occasion so 
terrified the little girl. Then he began to cut 
the most remarkable capers. He spun round like 
a teetotum, stood on his head, and kicked his 
legs in the air, writhed, wriggled, wallowed, 
whirled, rolled, danced, pranced, tumbled, twisted, 
twined, jumped, bounded, coiled, and caracoled, 
till it seemed a wonder that he did not come to 
pieces, and so, no doubt, he would have done if he 
had not been a Kobold. 

At length, when he had thus sufficiently indulged 
his wicked delight, the. Kobold gathered a handful 
of the enchanted flowers, and laid them close to 
Bluebell’s face, where she could riot fail to breathe 
their narcotic vapours ; and then he started off to 
report his success to the King of the Black Pines. 


[To be continued.) 
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THE CAT AND THE FOXES. 


A Fable. 



REALLY do not see why you should have 
so much enmity against me/’ said the cat 

_^ to the 

fox. ‘‘ I 
never come 
near your den, 
and I have 
never injured 
either you or 
your young 
ones. Now, if 
I were one of 

the hounds I could imagine that you might be 
indignant, and wish to make an end of him. 

But what harm have 1 done you ? We ought 
to be friends, since we have both the same 
taste for game and poultry.” 

“ That is the precise reason,” answered the 
old fox, ‘‘that I have a quarrel against you. 

No sooner have I noted a fine young chicken 
or a fat duckling, or a plump pheasant, than I 
find that you have stolen a march upon me. 
You, living in the family, are not suspected, 
whilst I, whenever I carry off a duck or any 
other bird, am tracked, and have traps set for 
me, and there is a grand hue and cry. And all 
the time you have crept into the hen-roost 
after my departure, and helped yourself 
plentifully, and 
it has all been 
laid to me.” 

“If we both 
commit thefts, 
surely one of 
us ought not 
to blame the 
other,” said the 
cat. 

“You take 
the food that 
might come to 
my children, 
insteadofbeing 
satisfied with 
the saucer of 
milk and dish 
of meat that 
are daily placed for you. If you were out of the 
way there would be better living for us.” 

“You forget,” said the cat, “ that I catch rats and 
mice, and small birds that you would not care 
about. It is only now and then that I get a chance 
of a pheasant, whilst you are about the covers all 


the time. There is no one to shMtyou up at night, 
and make you stay in the kitchen to pounce upon 

any mice that may 
venture out. And 
just at this time I 
have two young 
kittens to attend 
to, so I am not 
likely to be in 
your way for some 
little time.” 
the young rabbit 


and 


many is 


A WILD BIRD 


“Yes, 

you will carry off for "them,” returned the 
fox. I know all your tricks, and the havoc 
you are making, and it goes against* a 
mother’s feelings to see her own young ones 
defrauded of their rightful prey. We are de¬ 
termined to put a stop to it, and will wait here 
until you come down, to make an end of you.” 

And the old fox and her young ones leaped 
about the loot of the tree, and uttered cries 
of “ Come down, O thief ! come down ! ” 

But the cat paid no attention, only holding 
on tighter to the tree, hoping that after a time 
the foxes would go away, and she could escape. 

But this hope 
was frustrated 
by a wild bird, 
whose brood 
the cat had 
attacked, and 
who flew sud¬ 
denly at her 
and pecked her 
so unmerci¬ 
fully,that in en¬ 
deavouring to 
defend herself 
she lost her 
hold, and fell 
down among 
the foxes, who 
d e s p atched 
her. 

“Now,” said 
the old fox, 
“we shall have 
the ducks and the hen-roost to ourselves ; it’s not 
advisable to go shares with those who want the 
same plunder that we do ourselves.” 

The bird, who had kept at a safe distance, now 
soared away, saying, “ Thieves always quarrel with 
thieves where booty is concerned.” J. G. 
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STORIES ABOUT OUR LIGHTHOUSES. 


fOR one hundred and twenty-three 
years the noble lighthouse built with 
so much care by Smeaton withstood 
the storms of the Atlantic, and might 
have continued to defy its terrors 
for a century more, but that the 
sea was slowly undermining the rock 
on which the building stood. Of this 
structure you have doubtless read, but 
I am sure you will be interested in hearing a little 
about its gigantic successor. 

It was in the year 1879 that the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh laid the foundation-stone of the new light¬ 
house, and under the superintendence of Mr. James 
Douglas the building was completed in less than 
three years, and was finally opened in 1882. 

Smeaton’s lighthouse rose but 70 feet from the 
rock on which it stood, while the new one is no 
fewer than 130 feet high. 

You can quite understand that with the huge 
billows dashing with tremendous force upon the 
lighthouse, the masonry has to be of the most 
durable character, and it is therefore built of the 
best granite, and up to a height of twenty-five and 
a half feet above the level of high water it is solid 
stone. Each block of stone is beautifully fitted and 
dove-tailed above, below, and on all sides, which is 
very wonderful when it is remembered that many 
of the blocks are over three tons in weight. The 
tower consists of 2,171 stones containing 63,020 
cubic feet, or 4,600 tons of solid masonry, whilst in 
Smeaton’s but 988 tons were used. 

Let me tell you a little about the inside of the 
new lighthouse. The bottom portion contains a 
large water-tank capable of containing 3,500 
gallons. Then there are two rooms set apart for 
the oil, which is stored in eighteen large cisterns, 
holding in all about 2,500 gallons, which would be 
a supply sufficient for about nine months. 

Now you will perhaps like to take a peep into 
the dining-room, drawing-room, kitchen, &c. You 
will find all these in 07 ie —a living-room, in which 
the party of three men who inhabit the lighthouse 
cook their meals and take their recreation. 

The light from the great lamp can be seen for 
nearly twenty miles. Ships passing the Lizard up 
the English Channel were formerly left in darkness 
for several miles between the two lighthouses at 
the Lizard Point and Eddystone, but now the two 
lights meet one another, to the great comfort of the 
mariner. 

The new lighthouse is generally visited every 
fortnight with fresh supplies ; but last winter, the 


weather being rough, it could not be easily 
approached, and its inmates had to endure a time 
of famine. Their reserved store of food was 
exhausted ; they were obliged to fry their flour in 
lamp-oil, and had only two or three hard biscuits 
on which to live. They had no fire, and were 
compelled to keep themselves warm by the light 
of the lamps. They became reduced in time to 
such a state of exhaustion, that they could only 
speak in monosyllables. Signals of distress were 
kept flying, but so boisterous was the weather that 
no boat could approach for many days. At length, 
greatly to their joy, a ship arrived with succour for 
the starving inmates, and their dangers were at 
an end. 

Now having told you about a very celebrated 
lighthouse, let me picture a scene which took place 
at one of the little-known stations by which Great 
Britain is begirt. 

Some months ago a stirring incident occurred by 
which the lives of six men, dwelling in the Calf Rock 
Lighthouse (Dursey Island, co. Kqitv, in Ireland), 
were endangered. On the morning of November 
27th, i88r, a fearful storm arose accompanied by 
vivid flashes of lightning. About four o’clock the 
chief keeper retired to bed, after having kept a long 
watch during the night, and was suddenly awakened 
by a terrific crash. He called for help, thinking 
that some panes of glass out of the lantern might 
need renewing, and when his men came to him 
they proceeded to open the lantern door. To their 
horror, they found it all blown away, and nothing 
but sky overhead. Closing all the doors as quickly 
as possible, they next thought of their own safety 
in case the remainder of the lighthouse should be 
blown down. By order of the keeper, the men 
collected all the provisions they could, carrying 
biscuits round their bodies, and made with as 
much speed as possible to another part of the rock 
called the West House, in which was a kitchen 
that offered apparently the most suitable shelter. 

Thither the keeper, taking his clock with him, 
followed, after securing the barometer in the 
room in the lower part of the tower. It was with 
great difficulty that he reached the West House 
safely, for the wind was so high, and-the waves were 
dashing in on all sides of the rock. A few hours 
after all had left the building the remainder of 
it fell, and blocked up the road to the kitchen with 
stones, cement, and iron girders from the wrecked 
tower. For eleven days these six men lived in the 
kitchen, being up to their knees in water the 
greater part of the time, as the sea rushed through 
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doors and windows, and down the chimney. They 
had six chairs and two tables, and when the waves 
broke in they had to jump on to them to avoid a 
thorough drenching. Their fire was made in a 
coal-scuttle, and while the kettle was being boiled 
a man had to stand on a chair and hold it, lest 
the fire should be extinguished by an incoming 
wave. 

The morning after the lighthouse fell the light¬ 
house-keepers could see crowds of people on Dursey 
Island,looking anxiously for signs of theirbeingalive, 
so they waved a flag on the top of a fishing-rod six 
times, to show that all six men were safe. The sea 
remained so high that though they waited and 
watched for help to be sent them from the shore. 


no boat could possibly approach them. At last, to 
their relief, they saw a gun-boat anchoring in the 
harbour on the eleventh day, and then their res¬ 
cue was soon accomplished. The keeper re¬ 
mained till the last on the rock, seeing all his 
men safely hauled on board the vessel; and great 
was the surprise of their friends to find that, not¬ 
withstanding all the perils and hardships they had 
undergone, they were little or none the worse. 

These are specimens of dangers which are often 
endured by those who keep watch in the light¬ 
houses which guard our brave mariners in their 
arduous calling, and there is hardly a lighthouse 
or lightship around our shores which could not 
tell of similar perils nobly and patiently endured. 


SOME LITTLE PRESENTS; AND 

B O you know any boy who has 
not a pen-knife in his pocket? 

I don't. And don't you know 
many boys who find constant 
amusement in cutting and 
whittling wood and sticks ? I do. 

All amusements, as I dare say 
you have found out, are made 
even more amusing and fuller 
of interest, ‘.if there is some 
definite aim in view. The ambi- 
bition to gain high scores in cricket, goals in foot¬ 
ball, sets in tennis, always adds greatly to the zest 
and pleasure of the player. 

And so it is in the lesser amusements ; when¬ 
ever we set ourselves to accomplish something, 
we find the occupation doubly enticing and plea¬ 
sant, do we not ? 

Well, with this end in view, I propose to give 
those boys—and some girls too, perhaps—who are 
fond of cutting and chipping, and whittling with 
their knives, some ideas, and I feel sure that the 
favoured friends, mother or sister, aunt or cousin, 
on whom they bestow these specimens of workman¬ 
ship, will gladly accept the gifts. 

The fashion of painting is just now so prevalent, 
that easels are much in request. I do not mean 
painters’ easels, but those small ones which stand on 
tables, and on which amateur artists place their 
latest productions. Easels of this class are also 
brought into use to hold up to view photographs of 
famous people and places, and are often found on 
one or more tables of our drawing-rooms. 

The two easels about which I shall tell you can 
be made with your trusty tool, the pen-knife, and 
can even be manufactured in the woods or fields, if 
you like to work out of doors. I will tell you how. 


THE WAY TO MAKE THEM. 

Device i (shown in the engraving) represents 
spears and swords supporting a shield ; there are 
three spears, two swords, and one shield. I will 
give you the dimensions of each weapon, by which 
you will perceive that they are not to represent 
those which would be used by giants, but those 
which would be handled by veritable pigmies. This 
easel is only adapted for small pictures and light 
weights, and would not support even a painted tile 
or plate. 

The thickness of each piece of wood is about J 
inch. Two of the spears are inches long, and the 
third spear is barely 9 inches ; each one is left 
square at one end of its long body, and has a spear¬ 
head shaped at the other end. 

The two swords have hilts, projecting in a peg¬ 
like form, about an inch from the end ; their blades 
are not as fine as the far-famed Damascus blades, 
but yet are discernible, and the points are un- 
mistakeable; these two weapons are 5 inches 
long. The shield is 3 inches long and 2 inches 
across ; its edges are bevelled. 

These weapons are made to help each other, and 
are arranged together in the following manner:— 
Two of the spears are crossed just 2 inches below 
the tip-top point of their heads, and are fastened 
to the middle of the shield on its back, (glue is 
used for the joining together in all cases except 
when a pivot is used). Now if one spear were 
placed over the body of the other, we should have 
a bumpy effect, so we cut away that part of one 
which would otherwise rest on the other's back ; 
exactness and nicety are required just here, or we 
shall have one spear shorter than the other, and 
that would indeed be a disaster. The two swords 
are crossed, and are placed reverse ways, and 
fastened near the foot of the spears ; in this instance 
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there is no necessity to cut away any portion of 
dther sword, because, as you will see, their blades 
do not interfere with each other. The head of each 
sword projects just beyond, and rests half an inch 
from the foot of the spear ; the point of each blade, 
likewise, projects a wee bit beyond, and rests on its 
spear 2 inches from the foot. At each part, head 
and point, where the different weapons touch each 
other they are glued to their fellows. We have 
one spear left; the duty assigned to this is to act as 
the middle, movable leg of the easel; it is fixed in 
place and enabled to perform its duty in 
this way. Two little pieces of wood, 
half an inch square, are glued to the 
back of the shield, so that they project ; 
a little bar goes from one projection to 
the otlier, and on to this bar the third 
spear is fastened about 3 inches below 
its head ; a pivot does this, and thus 
this spear can swing itself as far back 
from its brothers^ legs as it wishes to do. 

The picture or photograph stands 
on the projecting hilts, and rests its 
back against the two spears and shield. 

1 dare say you know that the wood should be 
rubbed smooth with sand-paper, when you have 
finished cutting it into form, and no doubt you 
know how to paint the easel; but I can tell you 
how to make yours look quite different from the 
generality of easels, as mine does. There are four 
processes—the first is to paint the wood blue, the 
second is to wash it over with size, the third is to 
paint it green, and the fourth is to carefully 
varnish it. 

The resuft of these operations is that the wood 
has assumed a peculiar art-blue colour, which is 
very uncommon, and greatly admired. 

Device 2 (shown in the above engraving) is of a 


simpler character altogether, but it looks well, and 
has its own use, as it is larger and stronger than 
No I. 

Cut three flat laths, each 12 inches in length, and 
cut two of the same character 5 inches long. The 
two short laths are placed across in front of the 
three long ones, which stand upright. 

Extreme simplicity and stiffness of design are 
avoided by making the middle lath rise 2 inches 
above the top cross bar, and the two sidesmen 
descend 2 inches below the bottom cross bar. A 
foot of wood, about 3 inches high, with 
two big toes, supports the easel; the 
lowest bar rests midway on the foot. A 
further support is however needed, but 
that is kept quite in the background, 
and is not seen except we look behind 
the easel; this is a lath 10 inches long ; 
it is fastened to the middle lath 5 inches 
from the top. 

The wood of this easel is stained 
black with a dye that can be bought at 
a shop. The superiority of appearance 
in this easel greatly lies, I must confess, 
in its further decoration, which, perhaps, may not 
be within your power to accomplish to its fullest 
extent. A satin curtain hangs at one side of this 
easel; it has three folds, and is fastened round the 
middle lath and one side lath with a silken thread ; 
a bow of ribbon decorates the top, and another 
holds the curtain back about six inches from the 
bottom. 

Down one side of the curtain and across the 
bottom there should be silk embroidery—a trail 
of leaves, of Virginian creeper, or of ivy makes 
the prettiest device ; no doubt a sister, aunt, or 
cousin, will help you with this if your mother is 
too busy. E- C. 



- 

CAN YOU 

EAR little Ella, so merry and bright, 

I What is it that pleases her now ? 

Her sweet eyes are shining with happy 
delight. 

And fair is her innocent brow. 

Her fingers all folded, demurely are laid 
Beneath the soft folds of her dress ; 

And joyously laughing, the sweet little maid 
Cries, “ What have 1 here ? Can you guess ? 

“ What have I now in my hand ? Can you tell ? 

It is large, it is round, it is sweet; 


GUESS? 

’Tis a thing that I know you would like very 
well. 

If only you had it to eat! 

“ Its perfume is fragrant, its colour so bright. 

It grew on the branch of a tree ; 

It pleases the taste and it pleases the sight, 

So tell me now, what can it be ? 

“ A beautiful apple, my secret is told ; 

But where was the dear treasure found? 

Well, listen, and I shall the story unfold— 

I saw it fall plump to the ground.” 

D. B. McKf.an. 
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THE THRUSH’S FRIEND; 

OR, A BIRD-MEMBER OF THE HUMANE SOCIETY. 
A True Story, 


HATEVER is that under the bushes ? ” 
It was Daisy who spoke, and her 
little sister Ruth, stooping down, , 
tenderly lifted from the damp ground 
a half-fledged bird, whose brown stiff 
feathers she smoothed with dainty touches. 

Daisy peered up through the firs and laurels to 
find the nest from which the poor bird must have 
fallen. There it was, but hopelessly out of reach. 

‘‘We must ask Roger; he is so tall, and can easily 
put it back,'’ they said. 

But old Roger the gardener shook his head. 
“Tis no manner df use; likely enough the old 
birds have some sort of spite against the little ’un. 
I’ll put it in the nest to please you, but it won’t be 
long before you find it on the' ground again.” 

Roger was right. The next morning there lay 
the poor thrush under the bushes, looking so pitiful 
and helpless that Ruth, who was very tender¬ 
hearted, sat down on the ground to stroke and cry 
over it. Roger was summoned again ; he was the 
counsellor of the children in many of their difficul¬ 
ties. There lay the little brown bunch on Ruth’s 
frock. “ You’ll never rear it,” he said. 

“ But, Roger, dear, we will take such care of it,” 
pleaded Daisy. “ We like the poor thrush so much ; 
we intend to feed it our own selves with egg and 
bread-crumbs ; do please say it will live.” 

“ Because, you see, Roger, we want it to love us 
very much, and to sing to us,” added Ruth. 

“ Please yourselves,” answered the old gardener 
in his gruff voice, “ you’ll only kill it with kindness, 
and my advice is, let the poor thing be put out 
of its misery at once. But there, you always do 
have your way, Miss Daisy, and the old dove-cage 
in the tool-house “is empty,” saying which, Roger 
stooped to wheel away his barrow of turf. 

The two children raced across the grass to the 
tool-house, and soon the poor thrush, looking very 
wretched, was laid on a handful of cut grass at the 
bottom of the large wicker cage. 

“ I wonder why it gapes so ? ” said Ruth, watching 
the opening and shutting of the feeble yellow bill. 

“ It lets all the nice bread-crumbs drop out as 
fast as I put them in its beak,” complained Daisy. 

But Miss James, the governess, was ringing the 
schoolroom bell from the windowj and the unfed 
thrush must be left. 

“ I wish we could sit by it all the afternoon,” said 
the little girls, “ it will be so lonely, poor thing.” 

When bedtime came they were still more un¬ 


willing to leave their new pet. “ Susan would not 
let us have the cage in the nursery, I am afraid,” 
said Daisy. “ Suppose we set it under the fir-tree, 
and then, as soon as ever it is light, we can look 
out of our window and see it.” 

Very early did the children wake, but they were 
not the first to open their eyes on the sunshine that 
spring morning. 

Roger, it is true, was still dreaming of his early 
potatoes, no one in the house was stirring, even 
the old horse stood motionless and drowsy in the 
paddock, but all around there was a chant of birds, 
in the tall fir-tree, among the mulberry-leaves, and 
about the close beech-fence. 

“If we could only get the window open just a 
little,” whispered Daisy, “we could chirp to the 
poor thrush, and it would know we were here.” 

But Ruth caught her sister’s hand as she lifted 
it. “ Hush ! ” she said ; “look there,,Daisy.” 

For the thrush was moving to the side of the 
cage, its yellow bill very wide open. They could 
see this, but they could also see something more. 
On a bough of the fir-tree just above the cage sat a 
robin, his throat and pretty red breast swelling and 
heaving with the joyousness of his morning song. 
Suddenly he ceased ; perhaps the singer heard some 
sound below which told that there was another 
bird near who could not take any pleasure in the 
warm sunshine, nor in all the gladsome things for 
which he was giving thanks, for the robin, after 
a twitter or two, and an inquiring turn of his neck 
and his bright eyes, flew down from the bough, and 
perched upon the wicker cage. 

“ Oh, dear, I wish we could hear what they are 
saying to each other !” sighed Daisy. 

Presently the robin flew away, not far, however ; 
they could see it hopping hither and thither about 
the grass and on the flower-beds, and soon it was 
by the cage again, not singing or even twittering 
now, for something was hanging from its bill. 

“ It is a worm for the thrush,” whispered Ruth, 
squeezing her hands together in great excitement; 
she dare not clap them for fear of frightening away 
the robin. Clever little bird ! between the wide 
wicker bars it had already dropped the worm down 
the thrush’s throat; then it flew away to find another 
and yet another. At last the thrush was satisfied ; 
it even gave a feeble chirp and balanced itself on 
one leg by way of expressing its thanks, while the 
robin perched again on the bough overhead to 
finish his song, now more joyous than before. 
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But would the dear little bird continue the task 
it had begun ? The children were very anxious about 
this. When evening came they hid themselves 
behind the fir-tree, peeping round continually to 
watch the cage. Yes, there was the red breast and 
the bright eyes ; they could hear the little impatient 
chirp with which the robin summoned the slow 
awkward thrush to the bars, they could see how 
patiently it was feeding the helpless fledgling. 

“ Oh ! ” whispered Ruth, putting her lips close 
to her sister’s ear, “ I should like to give that dear 
robin a gold cage.” But most likely the little brown 
bird was happier without it. 

And now, every morning and evening, the same 
little scene went on. Generally two little faces were 
pressed close against the lower panes of the nursery 
window, watching the pretty sight, and one morning 
there was something still more wonderful to be 
seen. On this day the robin was a little later than 
usual. 

And he was not alone ; behind him flew two other 
birds, large ones, with brown backs and pretty 
speckled breasts, like that which was just beginning 
to appear in the caged thrush. 

Daisy and Ruth whispered to each other that 
these must be the father and mother of their caged 
bird. Whether, indeed, this was so, must remain 
matter of doubt, for though the children listened 
very attentively to all that the robin and the three ' 
thrushes said to each other, they never really under- 
stood more than that they were all very glad to 
meet, and had a great many matters to talk over. 

Ruth,” said Daisy, a day or two later, “ I wonder 
whether the little thrush is old enough to fly yet.” 




A LETTER FROM HOME. 


It was evening, and each of the two children was 
tucked snugly in her little white bed. Ruth’s voice 
sounded rather sleepy as she answered, “ Suppose 
we open the cage door to-morrow and try.” 

It would be nice to see it sit on a bough,^’ said 
Daisy, “ but I don’t quite want to lose it.” 

I think it would come to our window and sing,” 
murmured Ruth, and then both children fell asleep. 

Next morning as they hurried down into the 
garden, their heads full of their new plan, old Roger 
met them, with rather a disturbed look on his kindly 
face. I wouldn’t go to the thrush this morning, if 
I was you,” he said. 

‘‘Why not, Roger ? Oh, Avhat has happened?” 

“ Well, Miss Daisy and Ruth, don’t take it to 
heart, my dears, now don’t ye, but the fact is, the 
poor thing was killed last night; something got at 
the cage, I fancy ; anyhow there’s the poor thing ! ” 

“And we were just going to set it free,” almost 
sobbed Daisy. 

“ I wouldn’t grieve over it, if I was you,” s?id the 
old gardener ; “’twas too weak and delicate o have 
managed for itself—the other birds woinJ have 
pecked and worried it most likely ; it’s best as it is. 
Miss Ruth,” for the little girl was crying bitterly.” 

“ The poor robin will be so sorry,” she said. 

Indeed, it seemed as if the robin knew somehow 
what had happened, for this little bird-member of 
the Humane Society was never afterwards seen 
fluttering about the empty cage, or hopping hither 
and thither on the grass under the fir-tree. 

But Daisy and Ruth both declared that it often 
sat upon the bough, just above the grave of their 
dead favourite, and sang there its sweetest song. 
















‘^CHUKUROO” AND HIS BODYGUARD. {See2gS.) 
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A RHINOCEROS HUNT. 


ARLY writers who first saw or heard 
of the huge animal which we 
style rhinoceros were much 
puzzled what to make of it. They 
gravely discussed whether or 
not it was the unicorn, and it 
was also conjectured that it 
sharpened its horn upon stones 
or other convenient objects, 
for the purpose of inflicting 
dire wounds upon its foes, just 
as paterfamilias sharpens his 
knife upon a steel before attacking the savoury 
joint. The “ armed rhinoceros,’’ as Shakespeare 
called it, is well protected by nature. It is— 
despite its vast bulk—capable of running at an 
extraordinary pace, which it will maintain for 
hours over almost any kind of country. It is pos¬ 
sessed of a giant’s strength, and will not hesitate, 
as occasion may offer, to use it tyrannously 
like a giant. And, moreover, it is furnished with 
a weapon of assault of so terrible a character that 
the strongest and fleetest of animals will show it 
fight only as a last resort. This dreadful weapon 
is the horn that grows in the middle of its head 
above the nose ; many species being supplied 
with a second that projects immediately behind 
the first. Elephants have been found dead, with 
their bodies wounded in front, or with the 
detached horn securely fastened in the ribs. But 
besides being so well equipped for purposes of 
offence, the rhinoceros is also provided with a good 
armour of defence in its hide, which is so tough 
that for long it was believed that no bullet could 
pierce it ; though we now know, on the authority 
of several expert hunters, that bullets hardened 
with solder or other material will find lodgment in 
the animal’s body. 

Sir Samuel Baker has faced death in many 
forms, and it need not surprise us to learn that he 
viewed a rhinoceros chase with the ardour and 
calmness of a skilled sportsman—on the one hand, 
respecting the huge unwieldy brute as a foeman 
worthy of his steel, and, on the other, determined 
to bring it down if he possibly could. ‘‘Astern 
chase,” it is said, “ is always a long chase,” and this 
Sir Samuel proved in one of the most exciting 
hunts which took place while occupied in his Nile 
explorations. Along with a party of Arabs, he was 
returning home one day when his attention was 
directed to a couple of rhinoceroses asleep among 
some bushes. Sending his “ aggageers,” or hunts¬ 
men, a short distance off. Baker dismounted and 


entrusted his horse to Suleiman, his attendant. He 
then walked, gun in hand, to the spot where the 
two big beasts were slumbering, but when within 
thirty yards of them, they all of a sudden jumped 
to their feet, and one of them charged straight at 
him. Sir Samuel at once fired, and though it had 
no other result, his doing so caused the assailant to 
turn, and both animals made off at a tremendous 
pace, followed in hot pursuit by the “ aggageers,” 
who were speedily joined by Baker and Suleiman. 
The two rhinoceroses were running neck and neck 
about ten yards ahead of the foremost Arab. In¬ 
cluding Sir Samuel, there were seven hunters all 
tearing as fast as their horses could carry them, 
after the prey. The long hair of the Arabs flying 
in the wind, their drawn swords, and their cries 
of rivalry, made up a scene of most intense 
excitement. Keeping up their speed with great 
gameness the rhinoceroses always managed to lead 
their pursuers by a few yards over open country 
or through low bush land ; and after a couple of 
miles had been covered no sign of flagging could 
be detected in them, though now the terrific pace 
had begun to tell upon the horses, and some of 
the hunters were falling behind. Arrived at the 
summit of a ridge Sir Samuel saw, a mile ahead, 
at the foot of the slope a dense thorny jungle where, 
could they reach it, the rhinoceroses would be safe. 
The soil was sandy, but firm and suited to the 
hunters. “Now or never” was the motto of all 
parties. The prey pushed at their utmost speed, 
for the goal was well in view, but the number of 
chasers had been reduced to four. Then another 
horse succumbs, but its rider with desperate pluck 
tries to maintain the chase on foot, and runs abreast 
of the party for a hundred yards or so, but he, too^ 
is compelled to give way. As they near the jungle 
the rhinoceroses at length begin to show signs of 
distress, snorting as they gallop along. Only 
two hundred yards more, however, and they will be 
safe ; and the remaining horses are just tired 
out when the rhinoceroses also fall into a mere trot. 
One of the Arabs by dint of nearly superhuman 
effort, pushes ahead and is at their heels. Leaning 
forward with sword raised, the blade flashes in 
the sun as it swoops down upon the hindmost 
rhinoceros, which fortunately for it, at the same 
moment disappears into the jungle, bearing a 
deep wound from the keen sword of the enter¬ 
prising “ aggageer.” Sir Samuel confessed he had 
been fairly beaten. His Arabs told him that the 
rhinoceros was a very difficult animal to hunt, 
as it could, only be encountered at close quarters 
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after having been thoroughly exhausted by a long 
and exhausting chase. It could even run well 
on three legs, if the fourth happened to be 
disabled. On another occasion, the details of 
which must not detain us now, the tables were 
completely turned upon Sir Samuel and his men, 
for the rhinoceros faced round upon its pursuers, 
and, instead of being hunted, became the hunter, 
and made its would-be chasers bolt at the top of 
their speed. 

As if the rhinoceros could not take very good 
care of itself, it finds guardian protectors in some 
small grey birds that invariably attend it. They 
are always on the outlook, and seldom fail to rouse 
their huge friend in time to enable it to escape 
from danger. It fully understands the warning cry, 
and after carefully looking around it generally 
runs off in safety. Gordon Gumming states that he 
has hunted a rhinoceros for miles, and that some 
of these birds have accompanied it to the last. 
Perched on its side and back, as each shot told on 


the animal’s shoulder, they flew upward about six 
feet, uttering their alarm-note, and then returning 
to their post. Sometimes the low hanging boughs 
of trees swept them off its back, but they always 
resumed their position, indeed, remained with it all 
night. I have often,’’ writes Gumming, “ shot 
these animals at midnight when drinking at the 
fountains, and the birds, imagining they were 
asleep, remained with them till morning, and on 
my approaching, before taking flight, they exerted 
themselves to their utmost to awaken Ghukuroo (as 
the natives call the rhinoceros) from his deep sleep. 

Though it is not easy to affect any interest of a 
more than ordinary sort in this ugly and fickle- 
tempered monster of the South African swamps, 
one feels inclined to hope for the sake of the little 
birds that as a rule their well-meant efforts to 
guard their thick-skinned patron from harm are 
crowned with success. Still, give it a fair field and 
no favour, and the rhinoceros will render a very 
good account of itself. J. A. Manson. 




MY GIPSY HERO. 

By the A uthor of “ Clahtied at Lastf 


STERD AY had been pouring 
wet, but now, to-day, at six 
o’clock in the evening, all 
was fair and bright, and oh, 
so radiantly lovely! Not a 
cloud in the sky, a wealth of 
sunshine rioting over the 
common, kindling the flower¬ 
ing heather into a rich sheen 
of glory—a very sea of glory, with the ocean itself 
twinkling away behind the solemn old wood, to 
which all the trees seemed to be bowing and 
bending, as I rode along on its margin. Hugh 
and I were motherless ; our rambling old home, 
Briarly Hall, had been strangely silent since she, 
our mother, was taken out, never to return there 
again ; still a halo of love seemed to surround us— 
our father’s love. I do not think he could have been 
more to us than he was. 

A fearless little horsewoman of ten, I rode along 
on my jet-black pony. I had ridden away from 
Hugh, but now I reined in my steed as best I could, 
dashing along the road, under shadow of the wood, 
towards the turbulent river, hard by the gipsy en¬ 
campment. Yes, there they were, quite a picture 
of rude, wild life, those strange, wandering people, 
all in the glint and the glow of eventide. Two huge 
caravans stood back under the shadow of the trees, 
a horse hard by still in harness. A woman washing 


linen was another figure in the background, as it 
were, and a man laden with rods, conting out of the 
sheen and the glory of the heathery, wide-stretching 
common, completed that part of the picture. In the 
front were two wee maidens, sitting on the ground, 
one caressing a doll, I noted, just in the attitude ot 
a real, grown-up mother. Then there were two lads, 
the one shaping clothes-pegs, as I supposed, with a 
knife ; the other, a merry, rollicking-looking fellow, 
with a face like a sunbeam, only it was dark and 
swarthy, holding a small bowl clumsily in his hands. 
A man with a dark, handsome face, also sat there, 
near the opening of one of the close, stifling sleeping- 
tents. Ay, a handsome fellow he was, yet I knew 
he could scowl if so minded ; he likewise held a 
knife and piece of wood, as did the lad crouching 
at his feet. He with the sunbeamy face stood behind 
him ; this boy must be brother to the miniature 
mother. I decided also that that man had an evil 
countenance, as he glanced up at a woman who 
stood by him, a heavy tub in her hands, as if asking 
him to help her in some housewifely work. Yes, my 
eye took it all in as I dashed along, a fair-faced, blue¬ 
eyed girl, with brown hair, all aglow with sunlight, 
streaming behind me, my blue habit and hat a con¬ 
trast to the green of the woods, my white feather 
waving in the breeze. I drew rein here, or Prince, 
my pony, might dart, not along the winding road, 
but straight for the river. He w’as a prankish 
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animal, but not vicious, or my father would never 
have trusted his child on his back. But now— 
I never knew what—something in a moment 
frightened him ; it might have been the gipsy 
gathering. Well, in the twinkling of an eye, he 
reared, he capered, he span round, I had never 
known him do so before; I was amazed — be¬ 
wildered. I kept my seat and tried to be brave, 
but he bolted aside, straight for the river — the deep 
gurgling river, swollen by the late rains. My poor 
little trembling hands could not turn him aside ; I 
shrieked. My beseeching eyes sought the gipsies, 
sitting in the sunlight ; but I was borne toward 
the deep mill-river, the clip-clap of the mill ringing 
out to me as if in mockery. 

But no. Just on the brink of the stream some¬ 
thing grappled with and hung on to the bridle. I 
had seen, as in a dream, the sunny-faced gipsy 
boy drop the bowl and hurry away. It was he 
who stopped my steed, wrestling and panting, and 
bringing him to reason. Reason ! he shook him 
off into the river, the spirited brute, and then stood 
calm and gentle as a lamb, watching him fight his 
way to shore. He soon landed, shook himself like 
a prankish dog, and then touched his forelock with 
saucy grace. 

‘‘Were ye frightened, little lady?” he asked, 
and I told him “Yes,” with lips that trembled 
still. 

“ But ye were a little brick, though, not to let the 
crittur throw ye,” was his assurance. 

“Yes,” said I, “but I am sorry you should have 
gone into the water. How can I thank you ?” 

“Ye needn’t be sorry, and ye needn’t thank me— 
that ain’t nothing,” replied the bright-faced boy. 

‘‘ Will your mother be angry with you for getting 
wet?” I asked, feeling in my pocket for a coin to 
give him. 

“ I ain’t got no father nor mother—never had.” 
Something in the boy’s tone made my heart quiver 
and somehow his gaze went wandering towards the 
gentle gipsy mother, sitting in the shade with her 
little ones. “Life’s real hard without father or 
mother, little lady.” 

“ Yes, I know; my mother is dead,” said I, in 
my sympathy. 

“Is she, now ! Well, I’m glad I saved ye from 
the water.” He turned to go, a gentle look in his 
wild, dark eyes, but I stooped down and thrust a 
piece of money into his hands. 

“ I’d not take it, missie, but for Enos — he’d beat 
me black and blue if I didn’t.” I saw the fellow by 
the tent scanning us. 

“ Haven’t you any one to love you ? ” I questioned, 
in my girlish pity. 

“No, only old Nanny, and she don’t love me— 
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ha ! ha ! I ’spect she’s too old. I’ve got Zillah 
though—that’s my sister—I love her, and she loves 
me.” A wealth of affection flashed into the boy’s 
eyes as he said this, then he bounded away, and I 
turned my faulty .pony homeward through the 
wood, where I met Hugh, and told him my 
adventure. 

I rode several times by the gipsy encampment 
after this, just to have a peep at my dark-eyed 
friend, always minded to take Hugh with me, be¬ 
cause of what might happen ; and he, the brother 
of Zillah, always greeted me by pulling his fore¬ 
lock, while Zillah and the women looked kindly on 
me, but Enos scowled at me like a dark shadow. 
Away in the woods through which the river 
meandered, these dark-browed folk were accus¬ 
tomed to cut willows for making baskets. We 
often came upon them, Hugh and I, as we rode 
through the wood, but one never to-be-forgotten 
day we came upon a sad sight, a sort of sequel to 
my adventure by the river. 

A donkey, laden with rods, standing meekly 
waiting, ^my gipsy boy lying without motion, and 
lifeless, as it seemed to us, on the ground, and little 
Zillah sobbing over him like one broken-hearted. 

“He was climbing a tree, just to see how high he 
could go, and fell down, and now I think he’s dead ; 
and they’ll nigh kill him if he isn’t, for getting hurt.” 
This was the sister’s story. 

“ Who will nigh kill him?” asked Hugh, alighting 
and bending over him. 

“ Enos and t’others ; and Nanny can’t save us, 
’cause we ain’t her children. Oh ! I wish we wasn’t 
nobody’s children—and we are ! ” was the girl’s 
lament. 

The boy moaned, and Zillah clasped her arms 
round his neck in rapturous joy, at even this sign of 
life. It was coming on to rain, the sodden leaves 
were letting large drops through upon us as we 
stood there ; something must be done, and done 
quickly, there was no use in getting wet. 

“ I know what we must do,” said I, for I thought 
I saw a way of getting out of the difficulty. 
“ You go on with the donkey and the rods, Zillah, 
and we’ll take your brother home with us, on one 
of the ponies, and then he’ll not be killed if he 
isn’t dead.” 

I spoke lightly, but tears were in my eyes. 

“ Oh, bless you, miss, bless you!” The girl clasped 
my hand and kissed it. Then she cried over him, 
sister fashion, “ Oh, Jem, my darling Jem, I know 
they’ll be good to ye ! ” kissing him ; to which he 
only moaned in reply, and drooped this way and 
that, as we lifted him on to Hugh’s pony. Then 
Zillah, with the donkey and rods, went one way, 
we the other, having as much as we could do 
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between us, to keep our charge in his seat, Hugh 
walking by the pony’s side, I riding close, and 
steadying him with my hand. 

It was a daring thing, this taking home a 
maimed stranger lad without leave; but then our 
father loved us so, I do not think he would have 
said “No,” to any kindly scheme of ours. No; 
our dear father sheltered him for our sakes, from 
the drenching rain and his cold, hard lot, in a 
room in the servant’s wing of the house, sent for 
a doctor, who discovered that he had broken his 
leg, and received a serious injury in the head, 
poor boy. Long, suffering days followed, during 
which Zillah hovered round the house at night¬ 
fall, to know of his state, like a loving sister as 
she was ; and I went and came between our apart¬ 
ments, looking on to the terrace, and that of sick 
Jem’s, fancying myself a sister of mercy. We, my 
governess and I, had a suite of rooms looking out 
over the terrace and the flower-garden, pretty, bowery 
apartments. In one, which used to be my mother’s 
morning room, opening upon a flight of steps 
leading down from the terrace to the flowers, were 
costly little gems of ornaments scattered about, 
which my mother had gathered around her ; here 
we always sat, my governess and I, and called it the 
schoolroom. The door was always bolted at night, 
but there was no need, seeing it opened upon the 
terrace and the garden. 

Well, the time came when Jem was better, and 
when, clothed in a new suit of clothes, and in his 
right mind, he came to sit in our pretty school¬ 
room, and to bask in its beauty, and to grow 
strong amid our love and care. This was his con¬ 
ception of what heaven must be, the heaven of 
which I read to him from the Bible, till his eyes 
filled with tears, a place such as this dainty room, 
with its garden view of leaves and flowers, the blue 
sky, and the sunlight, like a golden halo upon all. 
No rudeness, no roughness, no want, and yet, I 
fancied the confinement was just a little irksome 
to him, that he panted for the wild, free life on 
the common, with its abundance of air and 
exercise. 

“ Oh, miss, what do ye think heaven ’ll be like if 
there ain’t no common, and no going here and there, 
and no hard work to do ? ” This was on the last day 
of his stay with us—on the morrow he would go back 
to the gipsy life again. We were sitting alone on 
the terrace steps, and I was sad and tremulous with 
the thought and the doubt, as to whether or not I 
had really done him any good, and had opened up 
to him a life truer, fuller, and higher, which he 
would aim after and finally attain. 

“Ah, Jem, eye has not seen nor ear heard what 
heaven is like, so the Bible says,” I made reply. 


And then I repeated those beautiful lines of Mrs. 
Hemans, beginning— 

“ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ; 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ” — 

at which the poor lad wept. 

“And you’ll be up there, and Master Hugh; I 
think I’d not mind the dying, to be up there with 
you two ; and poor little Zillah, she mustn’t be left 
out,” said he, with moist eyes. 

“And Jesus will be there,” I observed, my head 
bent down on my hands. 

“ And He’ll be the chief of all, ’cause He died 
for us. I’d a’most die for love, ’cause love is so 
sweet,” he made answer; and then we talked of 
other things, and of what was to be on the morrow. 

Poor Jem and Zillah, going away in the sunlight 
together to the common, the old life, hardships, and 
privations ! I wept, I scarce knew why, watching 
them, and soon it was bed-time, and I lay down 
and dreamt that Jem was back again, stealing past 
me in mystery and fear. Hush ! I was awake ; 
what was that light.? Only the moon shining in 
on my bed. But surely, surely two dark figures 
were gliding through my room, one tall—Enos the 
gipsy—and—and Jem, in the new clothes my 
father had given him. 

“Jem, Jem !” I said, half-dazed, and only partly 
awake ; but they glided away like two shadows, 
and then it burst upon me in all its horror, what it 
all meant. Jem had been in our midst, learnt the 
secrets of the house, its weakness, its strength, and 
now had returned to rob and to wrong us who had 
sheltered him. And I had failed to do him any 
good. At first I held my breath in childish fear; 
now, the anguish of this thought was more than I 
could bear, and I cried, “ Oh, Jem, Jem I ” in such 
sorrowful accents, that my governess heard me, 
and came in. Ah ! well, the house was roused ; 
but the robbers had fled, fled with a goodly booty 
of nick-nacks from our schoolroom, leaving the 
door open to the night. Scouts went here and 
there, some to the gipsies’ camping-ground. Ah ! 
they had fled, the common lay still and silent as 
the grave, the heath slumbering under the moon¬ 
beams. And Jem had been false, had returned 
evil for good — like a serpent, had bitten the hand 
that had cherished him back to life. My girlish 
heart was broken with sorrow and disappointment. 

“Oh, Jem, Jem, I never dreamt of this!” I 
moaned to myself all that weary day following ; 
and Hugh could not comfort me, for he was as 
sorrowful as I. But in the evening, a labouring 
man came to my father with the intelligence— 

“ Please, sir, there’s that Jem, the gipsy as you 
tended, nigh beat to death, and lying in his dirty 




















My Gipsy Hero. 


rags in a ditch yonder.” I heard the man’s story, 
for 1 was with my father at the front gates. 

“ Oh, father, father ! ” I cried, clasping my 
father’s hand, in an agony of tears. 

“ Have a brave heart, Maggie, and all will be 
well,” said my father, gently putting me from him, 
and hurrying away with the man. 

Would it ever be all right ? I wondered, as I 
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“ Then you never came into the house ? ” I panted. 
“ Miss Maggie !” a world of reproach was in the 
boy’s eyes, “’twas young Jabe you saw, with 
my new clothes on, ’cause they’d stripped me. I 
thought ye’d have known me better nor that. Miss 
Maggie, when I’d have died for love.” 

****** 

Died for love ! Dear, strong, loving, brave, 



“A PICTURE OP RUDE, WILD LIFE” {p. 298). 


watched them carry him in, a poor, bruised, dirty 
bundle of humanity and rags ; and then the days 
flowed on, Jem inhabiting his old room again, I 
going to and fro, tending him in my simplicity. 
He was soon better, though, and then he told his 
story. How much I hungered to hear it, I never 
can tell — surely, it was not Jem I had seen in the 
moonlight, surely not he. 

“No, miss, I thought that night I must have 
died for ye, when they beat me and beat me, Enos 
and t’others, ’cause I wouldn’t break into your 
house, nor show ’em the way. Yes, I thought 
I should have died, and, somehow, it seemed 
sort of sweet like, ’cause of the love. Oh, yes, ’tis 
sweet to die for love, like Him as ye told me of.” 


heroic Jem, he did die for love, fighting side by 
side with my darling Hugh, in the Crimea, throwing 
himself before him, and receiving the bayonet-thrust 
aimed at his breast, and dying. And now I and 
Zillah, my trusty maid—for the fond little sister 
crept back to home and shelter with her brother, 
indeed, the child watched the cruel beating of her 
brother, and the departure of the caravans, from 
a high embankment in the woods, overlooking 
the high road, with all the frightened agony ot 
a loving little sister—well, I and Zillah sit and talk 
of our heroes in the gloaming of many an evening, 
and thank God for the gift of love, poured out, 
without stint, which can be gathered up, and 
joyed over because it is all-embracing and eternal. 
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THE GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 


WHE very mention of November at once 
calls to mind the old rhyme about Guy 
Fawkes’ Day, and ono^s first thoughts are 
f of “ Gunpowder Treason ” and fireworks. 
Now it must be admitted that a good 
pyrotechnic display is a very pretty sight; 
and, moreover, that there is a lot of fun and amuse¬ 
ment in letting off fireworks ; and, still further, 
that it is very pleasant to feel that we ourselves 
have had a hand in making the squibs and crackers 
and set pieces which afford so much enjoyment to 
us and others ; but notwithstanding all thi«, it 
doesn’t do to manufacture fireworks, even for home 
use. Not only is it an excessively dangerous busi¬ 
ness, but it is forbidden by Act of Parliament, and 
offenders are liable to a heavy penalty. Therefore 
let those who want fireworks be wise enough to 
buy them ready-made. But after all—after all, are 
not fireworks a rather wasteful luxury, and might 
not the money we spend upon them be laid out to 
far greater advantage in obtaining healthful amuse¬ 
ment for ourselves, and, much better still, in afford¬ 
ing enjoyment to others? This may sound old 
fogeyish, but you may depend it is worth thinking 
about nevertheless. 

With November come the long, dark evenings, 
and stamp and crest collectors are busy oncQ more. 
Now is the time, too, for preparing albums of 
photographic views and for making scrap-books 
for Christmas presents, and now you can com¬ 
mence to keep a commonplace book—that is to 
say, a book in which are pasted interesting cuttings 
from books, newspapers, journals, and magazines. 
It is astonishing how interesting a book of this sort 
can be made, especially if all the cuttings be 
grouped under distinctive headings, and if a com¬ 
plete index of them be made. Of course this is 
hardly the place in which to dilate upon the educa¬ 
tion afforded by the keeping of a commonplace 
book, but that it is not slight will be readily com- 
prehended. 

*** 

In the long evenings, there may be a game of 
guessing, for which the players may dress in turn 
as the Mysterious Stranger, coming with stealthy 
strides into the room, wrapped in a black cloak, 
and with a hat pulled down over the fore¬ 
head. This visitor in disguise sits on a chair in 
the middle of the circle, seeming to be thinking 
deeply, never speaking, and noticing no one till 
the others guess who he is. He is a well-known 



person of the past or present, famous for something 
of which he is thinking—Whittington and his Cat, 
Tell and his Apple, Columbus and America. The 
others talk about him, trying first to guess of what 
nation and time he is. His manner guides them — 
groans, weeping, head on hands, doleful shakes of 
the head, when they are wrong; joy, jumps, 
general delight when they are guessing well ; of 
course his agonies return if they go wrong again. 
Whoever gives the final guess is the next Mys¬ 
terious Stranger. 

*** 

We have all, at one time or another, essayed the 
“ Sixteen Puzzle,” and many times have been 
disappointed at our failures to arrive at our expected 
success in placing the numbers. We have thought 
our time wasted, and it is with reference to this 
“ waste of time ” that a French writer has set down 
an ingenious plan whereby the player may ascertain 
whether the cubes of the puzzle will come out in 
order. The number will be easily arranged up to 
13, but after that we find all the trouble in store. 


Let us take the fifteen cubes, and place them in the 
box at haphazard. Suppose they came out as 
follows :— 

I. 


12 

4 

15 

I 

7 

II 

8 

3 

5 

14 

10 

9 

2 

13 

6 



or as in the two other examples which follow 

II. iH. 


7 

15 

II 

8 

13 

6 


r 3 

10 

14 

2 

5 

Ir 2 

9 

4 



2 

I 

5 

4 

3 

6 

9 

10 

12 

15 

8 

7 

II 

13 

14 



In these three cases, the third alone will come out 
right, because the cubes when made into like series 
will in two cases be odd, and in one case even. We 
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will endeavour to explain this, merely premising 
that we have devoted considerable time to these 
operations, and have always failed in the two cases 
I. and II., and at once succeeded with ill. 

The practice is as follows:—We find in il.—which 
we take as an example, being an easy.one—that the 
2 is in place of i, and i in place of 2, and nearly 
every figure occupies a place which is not its 
correct one. Now make a series and count the 
diffc7'e7it numbers in it; thus, in problem il. : 

1 is in place of 2 ) _ 

2 ,, ,, I ) ” 



4 is not counted, being in its own place. 
6 


9 

• «. 

IS m 

place 

of 


7 


f » 


12 ( 

12 


1 1 


9) 

10 


f f 


M 

8 





II 




13' 

13 

11 



14 y 

14 

f 1 



IS) 

15 

1 1 



10/ 


These series include all the cubes with the 
exception of 4 and 6, which remain unnoticed. It 
will be observed that we begin and follow up the 
numbers till we get round again, as it were, to the 
number at which we started. There are 4 series 
above ; one is an odd number (3), so we will not 
consider it, the others are divisible by 2. Therefore 
they are eve^i members^ but odd in rnunbe^^ viz., 
three, and are counted. 

^ * 

The Rule is when the number of even series is 
odd (as when there is i or 3, or 5 or 7) the problem 
will not come right. When the number of like 
series is eve 7 i the problem will come right. In 


problem ll. they are odd. In problem III. we shall 
find four series, two even, two uneven. Discard the 
uneven and single figures, and we find two eve 7 i 
series; so problem III. will work out correctly, 
problem il. will not. 

“Lion Hunting” is best played in the house, 
while the evenings are still bright, but it can go on 
in the garden too, if there are places to hide. The 
player who is the lion takes three balls of crumpled 
paper about the size of apples, and goes and hides. 
Each of the hunters takes one paper ball, to re¬ 
present shot, and they go in search. If a ball 
from the lion strike a hunter, the hunter is killed ; 
but if there be many players it is well to make a 
rule that the lion must be shot twice before he falls. 
Balls thrown may, of course, be picked up and 
used again by either lion or hunters. The lion’s 
best plan is to surprise the hunter from behind 
some door, or from overhead on the stairs ; and, 
if it is not too loud, he may indulge in a roar or 
a growl. Two or three children play this game. 

For a merry but rather noisy game, the players 
sit in a circle all singing, “ Til do the best I can, 
to follow the hurdy-gurdy man.” Each has chosen 
an instrument—flute, drum, bones, barrel-organ, 
and so on, and one is to dance. One player, the 
hurdy-gurdy man, stands in the middle, keeping 
time with his feet to the singing, and with his 
hands imitating the playing of various instruments. 
He beats the air for the drum, blows wi^h his 
hands raised for the trumpet, shakes his fingers 
for the bones. So long as he keeps imitating one 
instrument, the player who has that instrument 
must imitate it too. The moment he changes that 
player stops, and another player is set going, or pays 
a forfeit for not “ following the hurdy-gurdy man ” 
at once. When he dances the dancer jumps up 
and dances too. The quickest of the players 
should take turns as the hurdy-gurdy man. 


HOW MAGGIE FOUND HER BROTHER. 


O W for a race, father,” said Maggie 
Frazer one morning. “I’ll give 
you a start, and catch you before 
you get to the Wish Tower.” 

“ I can’t come just this moment, 
dear,” answered Mr. Frazer ; 
“ have a scamper with Bruce 
first.” 

“ Come along, doggie, then. One, two, three, and 
off we go. Gently,” she added, patting her pony. 


“ Here we are, father,” she exclaimed about 
five minutes afterwards, bringing Ruby to a stand¬ 
still just as her father was preparing to mount his 
bicycle. 

“ I don’t know who won—we always seem to keep 
just together; but Ruby shied at something in the 
hedge, and nearly threw me.” 

Mr. Frazer looked round quickly. 

“ You must be careful, Maggie, how you ride \ 
what did you do with Ruby when she shied 1 ” 
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“ I turned her round to lead her past it again, 
but I couldn't see anything,” replied his daughter. 

“Now, then, let us start at once,” said Mr. 
Frazer; “only be careful how you pass the par¬ 
ticular spot, as Ruby may have keener eyes than 
you have." 

All went well at first. The little girl and her pony 
quite understood each other; and the whip was 
carried more for show than for use. 

“ Now, father, let us race to the sign-post,” said 
Maggie, after they had been going quietly for some 
time. 

“ All right, Tm ready ; ” and off went the iron 
horse, side by side with Ruby and Bruce. 

Suddenly the pony swerved right across the road, 
and Maggie was shot into the ditch. 

Fortunately she was not hurt, and was at Ruby’s 
head in a moment. 

“What could it have been.^” she said, anxiously. 

“ Do you see anything, father ? " 

“No; but are you sure you are not hurt, my 
darling ? We must sell Ruby if she takes to such 
tricks. Are you afraid of mounting again ? ” asked 
her father. 

“ Oh, no, father ; she is all right now. But 
where’s Bruce ? ” 

After several calls the dog jumped down a 
steep bank about twenty yards ahead, and came 
to his master ; but he seemed to prefer scampering 
on the other side of the hedge to running by 
Ruby’s side. 

The rest of the ride passed happily enough, and 
the circumstance was forgotten. 

Maggie’s mother had been dead about three 
years, and the child had been her father’s constant 
companion ever since ; but she had one sad trouble. 
Mr. Frazer had a son six years older than little 
Maggie, who used to be her devoted friend and 
brother. 

Reginald Frazer was a headstrong boy, and 
when his father refused to let him either go to sea 
or be a doctor, he declared he would rather go 
on board ship as a common sailor than be any¬ 
thing else. 

“Then you’d better go,” said Mr. Frazer, in a 
violent temper ; “ only never let me see you again.” 

“Very well,” was the quiet answer, “ I will go ;” 
and when Maggie came down to breakfast the next 
morning she found a tiny bunch of forget-me-nots 
on her plate with a scrap of paper, on which was 
scribbled— 

“ Keep them, Maggie, dear, and love me dearly 
always.” 

How the poor child sobbed when her father told 
her what had happened ! Then when he forbade 
her to mention Reginald’s name, the sobs gave [ 


place to a quiet misery, which very nearly made 
the little girl ill. 

It was just a year ago now, and when Maggie 
came in from her ride that fine summer’s morn¬ 
ing on which we first saw her, she sat looking at 
the faded flowers, and wondering whether Reggie 
would ever come back. 

“Now, missie, aren’t you going to get ready for 
dinner?” said the old nurse, who had taken charge 
of Maggie all her life. 

“ Yes, nurse, directly ; ” and the child, chattering 
away as she was dressed, gave a full account of 
Ruby’s misconduct. 

“That was funny now,” said the nurse; “per¬ 
haps she saw the crazy boy.” 

“ Crazy! ” exclaimed Maggie. “ We have not 
any one in the village who is silly.” 

“ Well, we certainly hadn’t till the other day ; but 
they say there’s a strange lad in the place now. 
He never goes out like any one else, but he waits 
till dark, and goes by the hedges and ditches. 
When Sarah was coming home last night she saw 
a figure jump out of the hedge near our gate and 
run to the churchyard. John Martin at the 
‘ Wheatsheaf,’ who is as truthful a man as ever 
stepped, says he has seen it too.” 

Of course Maggie told her father all this, and 
Mr. Frazer was very vexed that, any one should 
try to make his little girl believe such rubbish. 
But after speaking to the nurse about it, the matter 
was forgotten. 

Maggie’s great friend was Alice Vaughan, the 
rector’s eldest daughter ; and as the rectory was 
only about a mile from Crawfurd House, Maggie 
used often to ride alone to spend a few hours 
with her. 

It was a very pretty ride, along a narrow shady 
lane. 

One afternoon, just as Maggie was starting for 
home, a heavy storm came on, so she had to wait 
for nearly an hour. 

“Father has gone to Chesterton,” she said, “so 
he won’t be anxious about me.” 

It happened that the clergyman and his wife were 
also out, so the two children were left to do as they 
liked, and it was really late when Maggie started 
for home. 

“ It is getting dusk,” she said, laughing ; “ it will 
be nearly dark in the lane. Supposing I see the 
crazy boy ! ” 

Just then Bruce came trotting up, and danced 
round his mistress, as if impatient to be off. 

“ You’ll take care of me, won’t you, old doggie ?” 
she said ; and then, kissing her hand to Alice, she 
rode gaily away. 

She was about half-way through the shady lane 
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wlien she heard a peculiar whistle, and Bruce 
scampered off. 

The chikhs heart throbbed. 11 was nearly dark 
in the lane ; her only protector was gone, and for a 
moment she was frightened. 

“ (iood dog, lie down,” said a voice. 

She pulled up her pony for a moment. The words, 
like the whistle, seemed familiar ; but nothing 
sounds in the twilight just as it does in the bright 
sunshine. 

Then suddenly, as Maggie started homewards, 
she heard some one say, “ Maggie, Maggie, 1 want 
you! " 

She knew the voice then, but before she could 
answer a man sprang from the hedge behind 
her, and cried — 

“ So you are the idiot, are you ? A nice sort of 
trick to play on little girls.” 

Then came a report and a flash ; Maggie heard 
a sharp cry, and a hand was laid on Ruby’s rein, 
while a farmer, whom she knew very well, said— 

“ Now, miss, let me lead your pony home.” 

“ Oh, no! ” she said, shrinking from him. 

You’ve killed him.” 

“Never fear, missie. Let me lead you home. 
It is some thief who has been loafing about here, 
pretending to be silly that he might steal more 
easily.” 

But Maggie was obstinate. She jumped off her 
pony, and positively refused to go home till Farmer 
Martin had attended to the wounded man. 

“ has made off sharp enough,” said the 
farmer ; “ there was only blank cartridge in the 
pistol. I told my son to get it ready, and I’ve been 
carrying it about for a week, waiting for this very 
wonderful idiot who has been sharp enough to keep 
out of my way.” 

A groan made them both hurry up the bank and 
through the hedge to where the wounded person 
lay ; and there Maggie found neither ruffian nor 
idiot, but—her own dear brother Reginald. 

“We must take him home,” she said, quietly, 
after kissing him. 

The farmer stared. He, too, had recognised the 
squire’s son. 

“What will your father say?” he asked anxiously 
of Maggie. 

“ I’ll see about that; only help me to get him on 
Ruby.” 

The farmer saw that the poor lad was faint with 
loss of blood. The pistol had been loaded, and the 
shot had entered his leg. 

“He couldn’t sit up, even if we could lift him 
on,” he said. “Will you be afraid to stay here 
whilst I go for one of my men ? ” 

“No; only please get on Ruby, and go quickly.” 
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Without another word the farmer mounted, and 
galloped off. 

Poor little Maggie tried to be brave, but she 
trembled as she held Reginald’s hand. 

“Reggie, darling, docs it hurt much?” she 
whispered. 

Then when he did not answer she ran her fingers 
lightly over his face, and found it quite cold. 

All her self-possession left her then, and she 
burst into tears. 

Suddenly she heard the sound of wheels in the 
road, and, made desperate by grief and fear, she 
jumped down and cried, “ Stop ! ” 

“Why, Maggie,” said a well-known voice, “how 
you Trightened me ! What are you doing here, 
child, at this time of night ? This really is very 
naughty ; jump in at once.” 

But Maggie stood still by the side of the dog¬ 
cart. Now that the time had come for her to 
speak she knew not what to say. 

“ Come, child, do you hear me ? ” 

“Father,” she said, and her voice sounded so 
strange that Mr. Frazer got down to look at her by 
the light of the lamps, “ you know the story of 
the lost sheep-” 

“ Yes, yes,” he interrupted ; “but what has that 
to do with us now. Are you ill, my darling ? ” 

“ Listen, father ; there’s a lost sheep near here ; 
wounded top ! Will you leave it to die ? ” 

“ Certainly not; sliow me quickly where it is.” 

“You’ll be gentle to it, father?” 

“I will, dear; I’ll put it in the dog-cart if 
you like.” 

Pie said the words lightly, to comfort his little 
girl, who seemed so agitated. 

“ Come, then,” she said; “ but give me one of 
the lamps ; it is so dark.” 

When they reached the spot where Reginald lay, 
she let the light fall full on his pale face. 

“ Father, dear,” she said, sobbing aloud; “ there’s 
the lost sheep. Take him home, please.” 

When Farmer Martin came back, he found the 
squire crying like a child over his son, who had 
just recovered consciousness. 

“Forgive me, father,” he whispered ; “I have 
been very wicked to disobey you, but I have been 
well punished. I was afraid to come and see you, 
and I’ve been staying at the ‘ Wheatsheaf ’ till I 
could get hold of Maggie. I tried to stop her 
twice, but each time the pony shied, and only 
Bruce knew me. Please forgive me.” 

Poor Reginald looked dreadfully white when he 
was lifted into the dog-cart, but a skilful surgeon 
soon set him right again, and there is no happier 
trio in the county now than Mr. Frazer, Maggie, 
and her brother Reginald. E. M. W. 















A iNe-v Gpecial Prize Puzzle Competition. 

An announcement of a New Special Prize Puzzle 
Competition, in which Thirty Prizes in Books, 
besides numerous Bronze Medals of the Little 
Folks Legion of Honour are offered, appears in 
“Twelve Merry Little Folks: What they 
Did and What they Didn’t,” the ‘‘Little 
Folks” Annual for 1884, now ready. This Com¬ 
petition is arranged in two Divisions, Senior and 
Junior, so that younger readers may have the 
same opportunities of success as older ones. 

Destructive Squirrels. 

Folk who see the bright-eyed squirrel in his cage 
and think him a pretty pet may, perhaps, be sur¬ 
prised to learn that in his native haunt lie becomes 
a pest. The central and southern districts of Cali¬ 
fornia have been quite overrun with these creatures, 
and they increase quicker than they can be got rid 
of. In other parts of the United States the work 
of destruction is conducted by rabbits and field 
rats. As the tender shoots of grain appear above 
ground they are promptly eaten by these rapacious 
animals. They burrow also to an alarming extent. 

Parrots at Home. 

Pretty Poll is so familiar as a household pet that 
children are apt to forget that parrots in a state of 
nature are wild and destructive birds. In some 
parts of Australia they frequent forests and the 
wooded land near farms and country houses, where 
they commit such havoc among the cultivated fields 
and orchards that they have to be shot like other 
vermin. They will sometimes come from the hills 
in great flocks, and do almost ruinous damage be¬ 
fore they are driven away or killed off. Yet, in spite 
of their thievish ways, their beauty and cleverness 


gain them a home in the houses even of those 
whose crops and fruits they have stolen or de¬ 
stroyed. 

“ Defend Me from My Friends.” 

Marshal Villars, one of the greatest generals of 
the reign of Louis XIV., and Marlborough’s op¬ 
ponent at Malplaquet, is considered to be the author 
of this well-known saying. He was a humane and 
sincere man in a hollow and artificial age and court, 
and iiis earnestness shocked the frivolous courtiers 
of Louis. When taking leave of the King the Mar¬ 
shal remarked, “ Defend me from my friends ; I 
can defend myself from my enemies.” 

An Affectionate Hedgehog. 

One morning a hedgehog was found in a gentle¬ 
man’s turf-house near Coniston Lake, and was 
promptly evicted. It often returned, and was 
again and again ejected. At length it was thrown 
into a river hard by, but managed to swim across 
to the other side, and by the following morning 
it had found its way once more to the turf- 
house. Struck by this pertinacity, a search was 
made, which resulted in the discovery of a nest of 
young ones. Of course the devoted hedgehog was 
thereupon permitted to rear her family in peace. 

Where does the Cuckoo lay her Egg? 

The cuckoo, as is well known, has a very bad 
name for depriving young birds of their nests, and 
occupying them with her own brood. It seems 
that it has been not veryclearly understood whether 
she lays her egg in another bird’s nest, or whether, 
having first of all laid her egg, she then takes it in 
her beak to the nest. Near Wadingham Rectory, 
Lincolnshire, a young cuckoo was found unable to 
escape from a hole of slight depth in a tree in which 
the egg had been placed. Before she could obtain 
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release the hole had to be made larger. As it is 
unlikely that the parent bird could have entered 
this hole to lay the egg, this fact appears to prove 
the correctness of the latter of the above supposi¬ 
tions—proves, that is, that the cuckoo first lays the 
egg and then carries it in her beak to some nest. 

A Big West Indian Spider. 

This insect is as large as the palm of a man’s 
hand. Its size makes a monster of it; but its 
colours being varied and beautiful make one willing 
to look at it. It has ten legs, with four joints, and 
claws at the end. Its mouth is covered with 
hairs of a greyish hue, and some red ones. It 
has a crooked tooth on each side of polished black. 
When it is old, it becomes covered with down 
looking like brown or black velvet. Its net is 
large and strong, and extends from tree to tree, 
being strong enough to ensnare a bird as large as 
a thrush. 

Cromwell’s “ Little Captain.” 

When Cromwell was ' marching from Stirling to 
Edinburg^h, not many weeks before the battle of 
Worcester, he stayed for a few hours at the house 
of Sir Walter Stewart of Allerton. Sir Walter, a 
staunch Royalist, was away from home, and it may 
be imagined that his wife was at first somewhat 
alarmed at the visit of the great Puritan general. 
However, she did the honours of her house, and was 
soon put at ease. Her son, a delicate boy of ten, 
was much taken by the kindly ways of Cromwell, 
and began to interest himself in the dress of the 
party, and to handle one of the swords. Cromwell 
stroked the boy’s^ head, called him “ his little cap¬ 
tain,” and advised his mother to try the south of 
France for his health. Lady Stewart was much 
struck with the devout behaviour of Cromwell, and 
her zeal against the rebels ” became considerably 
toned down in consequence of her brief acquaintance 
with the famous leader. 

A Curious Coincidence. 

The owner of an English terrier was not long 
since presented with two fine cats, with which, how¬ 
ever, the dog positively refused to become friends. 
To maintain peace within his gates, he gave 
the dog to a lady, who sent it to her home, where 
also two cats were kept. On her return, some 
weeks later, she found the terrier quite comfortable 
in its new domicile, but the cats, it appeared, had 
taken their departure shortly after the arrival of 
the dog, and had not been heard of since. 

A Friendly Bird. 

Many curious stories are told about birds, and 
the following, which is a true one, is of unusual 
interest. One day a sparrow appeared in the 


bedroom of a little boy living in a town in Durham 
who was very ill with spinal disease. It seemed 
quite tame, and hopped fearlessly about the room 
and over the child’s bed. He fed it with crumbs ; 
and since then it has lived almost entirely in the 
house. It sometimes flies out in the afternoon, but 
always returns at dusk, and sleeps each night in a 
little nest of cotton wool, made for it in a cardboard 
box, placed close to the boy’s pillow. The neigh¬ 
bours’ children try to tame it by holding out worms 
or flowers, but it will never come to them, though it 
is so familiar with its little master that it perches 
upon his plate at dinner-time. This impertinence 
was once punished by a tap from his spoon, which 
so offended the sparrow that it flew up the chimney, 
and did not return for some hours. 

Funeral Customs of the Fiji Islanders. 

The Fiji group consists of one hundred and fifty- 
four small islands and numerous coral reefs, situated 
in the South Pacific Ocean. Their funeral customs 
are singular and barbarous. The women burn their 
skin into blisters to express their grief. The men 
crop their hair or beards; but as the Fijians have 
a great regard for appearances, and are very proud 
of their hair when it is fashionably dressed, they 
make wigs of what has been cut off, which they 
wear until their hair grows again. These wigs are 
so well made as to excel in some respects those of 
our best wig-makers. Another mark of mourning 
is to cut off the joints of the little toe and the little 
finger, and send them as tokens of sympathy to the 
bereaved family, who return handsome presents. 
The Fijians have a belief in a future state in 
which they expect to be supremely happy ; but 
this belief, though good in itself, leads to a custom 
which is most repugnant to the ideas of Christian 
people. They persuade themselves that they are 
doing an act of kindness in putting to death those 
whom they think have lived long enough. It is, 
therefore, a common thing for a son to give notice 
to his father or mother to prepare for death, as he 
is going to have a grand funeral for them. The 
parent does not object, but puts on his or her best 
apparel, and repairs to the appointed spot, where 
the relatives and friends are assembled ; then all 
take an affectionate leave of the victim, who is then 
either strangled or buried alive. The strangling is 
considered a most sacred duty to perform, and the 
son will allow no one but himself to do it. 

Impudent Robbers. 

Carrion crows are daring thieves. A couple of 
them will come up to a sitting hen, and while one 
is pecking at her and making her so angry as to 
leave her eggs in order to punish him, the other 
will promptly seize one of the eggs during her 
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momentary absence. A young missel thrush has 
been carried off before the very eyes of its helpless 
parents by one of these black robbers. Ducklings 
that have disappeared in an unaccountable way 
have really been borne away skywards by adroit 
carrion crows. A river-bank after a flood is a 
favourite hunting-ground, for here they find all 
kinds of animals that have met an untimely end by 
drowning. They also par¬ 
take of fresh-water mus¬ 
sels, which they obtain by 
wading in the shallow 
parts of streams. And we 
are told how a trap set 
to catch an otter really 
caught a carrion crow 
that had been attracted 
by the fish with which 
the trap was baited. 

About the Banyan Tree. 

The Banian or Banyan 
tree is of enormous size. 

Each tree forms a small 
grove ; for each branch 
sends out small tender 
fibres which are actually 
roots, and when these 
reach the ground they root 
themselves, and in time 
become thick trunks. As 
this process is con^tinually 
going on it is easy to see 
that one tree becomes in 
a short time a series of 
trunks which form delight¬ 
ful alleys with cool re¬ 
treats most desirable in 
hot climates. The Hin¬ 
doos think much of this 
tree—they look upon its 
sheltering branches as emblematic of the out¬ 
stretched arms of God affording them safety and 
contentment. The Brahmins pass much of their 
time beneath the pleasant shade, and meditate upon 
their religion. And where there is no temple, the 
Banyan tree is made to take its place, and worship 
is conducted under its leafy ceiling. Monkeys, 
squirrels, peacocks, and numerous birds make their 
home among the branches. The large soft green 
leaves are of vivid hue, and its fruit when ripe is 
of a bright scarlet, and in shape like a small fig. 

The Plover and her Young. 

How beautifully the plover illustrates a mother’s 
affection for her young ones ! When she spies a 
boy bent upon birds’-nesting, should he come dan¬ 


gerously near her infant brood, she at once pretends 
to be wounded, and flutters in a helpless fashion 
away in the direction opposite to the nest. When 
she has succeeded in beguiling the boy far enough off, 
she then rises into the air, uttering her notes of joyful 
glee. 

A Queer Place for a Rook’s Nest. 

Rookeries are, as every one knows, the homes of 
rooks, which seldom build 
anywhere except in a 
tree. However, not long 
since, a pair of rooks were 
observed to select for 
their nesting - place the 
iron ornament on the 
tower of the college in 
Nottingham. What makes 
this the more remarkable 
is the fact that there is a 
small rookery not more 
than two hundred yards 
from this very spot. 

A London Dandy Two 
Hundred Years Ago. 
The fashions of one age 
look utterly absurd and 
ridiculous compared with 
those of another age. In 
proof of this, just glance at 
llie portrait on this page, 
of a dandy of the Stuart 
era. In the eyes of our 
respected forefathers this 
strangely-attired gentle¬ 
man was considered a 
“ leader of fashion.” The 
long locks of hair hanging 
down from the temples, 
and tied with ribbons, were 
the love-locks,” and in 
order to increase his beautiful appearance, the dandy 
fastened stars and half-moons of dark sticking-plaster 
upon his face. They also used to wear spurs which 
were purposely made to jingle loudly as their wearers 
walked along. Each article of the dandy’s attire 
seems to our modern tastes very unmanly, but 
possibly a future generation will have something 
just as severe to say respecting the dress of the men 
and women of the Victorian reign. 

Out of the Rock. 

It is said that some turtles’ eggs were recently 
found at Milang, South Australia, in a cutting 
in limestone rock. Two when opened contained 
fully-formed young turtles alive. The stone had 
been in the same position for forty years ! 



A LONDON DANDY OF 200 YEARS AOO. 
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TWENTY-FIRST LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS. 


The Abbreviation "L." sisuifies London. Officers' Names are printed in Small Capital Letters. 


AGE 

30876 Elsie Brown, Edinburgh .. 14 

30877 Eliza J. Fairbrain I,, .. 15 

30878 Gertrude M. Scott,, .,11 

30879 Clara Chapman ,, .. ii 

308& Lizzie S. Barclay ,, •• 13 

30881 Bella M. Barclay ,, 12 

30882 Harriet O Stordy, St. Leonards 13 

30883 Robert J. Stordy ., 10 

30884 Charles Lauchlan, Edinburgh 8 

30885 Archie Lauchlan ,, 7 

30886 Margaret Watt ,, 15 

30887 Annie Watt ,, ir 

30888 Elizabeth Watt ,, 14 

30889 Helen Hutton „ 9 

30890 Davinc Hutton ,, 12 

30891 Kate Hutton ,, 15 

30892 MaryJ.Henderson,St.Leonards 13 

30893 Maggie Henderson ,, 9 

30894 A. Henderson ' ,. ii 

30895 Harry E. Main, Edinburgh 

308^ Cecil T. Main „ 

308^ James T. Main ,, 

308^ Mary M. Carrie ,, 

308^ Jemima Lisle ,, 

30900 LYDIA SUTTON, Reading 

30901 Matilda Greenslade ,, 

30902 Lillie Montague ,, • • 9 

30903 Annie Montague „ ..7 

30904 Louisa Greenslade 

30905 Alice Smith 
30^ Edith Paice 

30907 Fanny Paice 

30908 Julia Minchin 

30909 Reginald Cane 

30910 Frank Cane 

3091 1 Bertie Cane 

30912 Walter Belcher 

30913 Oliver Smith ,, •• 9 

30914 VVilliam Minchin ,, •• 7 

30915 Ellen Loveland 

30916 Katie Smith 

30917 I'-inily Loveland ,, ••7 

30918 Kate Gardner ,, •• 7 

30919 George H. Kingham 

30920 George W. R. RuolF 

30921 Ernest H. Marlow 

30922 Syilney T. Bradbury „ 

30923 Kate Engleficld, Reading 

30924 Priscilla Insell „ 

30925 Elizabeth Insell ,, 

30926 Williain Weedon, Oxford 

30927 Fanny H.arrison „ 

30928 Emily Cordley ,, 

30929 Henry Weedon ,, 

30930 Susy Daniel, Reading 
3093t Mary E. Sutton „ 

30932 Agnes M. Moore ,, 

'30933 Louisa Goddard ,, 

30934 Ethel Ruddock ,, 
to935 Edith Daniels ,, 

^36 Rosie A, Champion, Reading 13 
30937 Nora Minchin ,, 

^38 Alice H. Shrimpton 

30939 Nellie M. Hodges ,, 

30940 Emily E. Holden, Guildford 

30941 Edith Coles, Reading 

30942 Myra Hatcher ,, 

30943 Lottie Daniels ,, 

309.14 E'lorenceHatcher,, 

30945 Mabel Hatcher ,, 

30946 Andrew Sutton „ 

30947 Ethel Pearton „ 

30948 Bertha Pearton ,, 

30949 Paul Sutton ,, ..8 

30930 Mami Insell ,, ..18 


30951 Edith C. fnscll, Reading ..19 

30952 Edwin S. Moore „ ..10 

30953 KATE WILKINSON, Barnes .. 13 

.30954 Rosie Rendle „ .. 6 

30955 Richard W. Burbidge ,, ..10 

30956 Elizabeth M. Harrison, Cam¬ 

den Road, L. .. 19 ■ 

30957 Arthur J. Larkman, Hammer- : 

smith .. 11 ' 

30958 Thomas A. Rickard, Putney.. 18 j 

30959 William F. C. Clark, Walham 1 

Green .. 10 { 

30960 Maria A. Rickard, Putney .. 8j 

30^1 Thomas W’ilkinson, Barnes ••19; 
30^2 May Cromin, W. Dulwich .. 11 1 
30^3 Thomas Purdy, Barnes .. 20 | 
30^4 May Crowley, Brockley ••131 
30^5 May Jobson, Putney •• i 3 j 

30^ Clara Reynolds, Highbury .. 13 I 
30^7 Looloo (Bover, Hadey • • 13 i 
30^ Lydia Cumming, L. Norwood 13 j 
30^ Isabella S. Maepherson, Wim¬ 
bledon .. 14 

30970 Miriam C. De\v6, Brighton .. 14 

30971 Marion Corsellis, Wandsworth 14 ! 

30972 Lillie E. Thomas, New Cross.. 14 ; 

30973 Isabel Gregson, Wandsworth.. 15 : 

30974 Marian Reynolds, Highbury.. 15; 

30975 Winifred G. F. Rickard,Putney 15 | 

30976 Rose L. Russell, Gravesend • • 15 ; 

30977 Elise Cumming, Norwootl ..15 

30978 Helena Rust, Clapton . ^5 

30979 Adelaide Maepherson, Wim¬ 

bledon. .. 15 

30980 Ada M. Arnold, Eastbourne .. 16 

30^1 Constance Russel!, (.ravesend j 6 
30^2 Alice Thomas, New Cro.ss ., 16 
30^3 Nellie Wilkinson, Eastliourne j 6 
30^4 Beatrice Powell, Balham .. 16 
30^5 b'orbes Rickard, Putney •• 16 
309^ Annie Watson, Carlisle • • 17 
30987 Illanche L. W. Powell, Balham 17 
30^ Elizabeth I. Burbidge, Barnes ii 
30^ Maude Barker ,, 10 

30990 Katie Lynn, Barnes • • 8 

30991 Lida Wilkinson ,, .. 18 

30992 1 -lora V'. G. Rickard, Putney 15 

30993 Rose Markham, Dalston • • 6 

3099*4 Jessie Cutler, Barnes .. 6 

30995 Gertrude Leaver, Barnes .. n 

30^ Edith M. Leaver „ ..16 

30997 Maude E. F. Leaver ,, ..14 

30^ Emily S. Adye ,, • • 13 

30999 Ada B. Leaver ,. • • 13 

31000 Alice R. Jacques „ ..12 

31001 Leonard .Markham, Dalston 

31002 John Lynn, Barnes ,, 

‘31003 Sidney Markham, Dalston 

31004 Joiin’Clakidgi:, Clapham .. i2i 

31005 Elizabeth E. Mathias, Walworth 13 • 

31006 Louisa M. Cane, Camlx:'rwell 13 i 

31007 Cecilia Lyon, Kennington Pk. 13 i 

31008 Alice Davenport, Camberwell 17 

31009 Ada Brook, Clapham .. 15 

31010 E'red. Hawkins ,, .. 6 

3roTT Lilly Ward, Wandsworth .. 6 

31012 Edith K. Hughes, L. Norwood 13 

31013 Lily E. Hopkins. Wand.sworth 13 

31014 Amy James, N. Brixton .• 14 

31015 Alice I. Mathias, Walworth .. 13 

31016 LillL-ui James, N. Brixton .. iij 

'31017 FmneesGreen •• 9 j 

31018 Florrie James „ • • 9 

31019 Elizabeth Champion, Camber¬ 

well •• 


•• 7 


AGE 

31020 Gwen Phillips, Brixton .. 7 

31021 William Wrapson, Battersea . 13 

31022 KateSinnnons,Claylands Rd.,L.i4 

31023 Mabel F. Hale, Clapham .. 9 

31024 Joseph Cox, S. Lamlieth .. 7 

31025 Fretldie Bigg, Clapham .. 6 

31026 Bertie lluhim, Brixton .. 6 

31027 Emily Humm ,, ..12 

31028 Maud We.ston, Clapham .. 6 

31029 Lizzie Lewis ,, ..6 

31030 Gwen Phillips, Stockwell ■ .. 7 

31031 Lily Goodman, Clapham ,. 6 

310:^ Isjiuel Humphreys. S. Lambeth 6 

31033 Hannah Hughes, Clapham .. 6 

31034 Florence Morris, S. Lambeth 7 

31035 Beatrice Rawlings, Clapham 7 

31036 Alice Crawley, S. Lambeth .. 7 

31037 Annie Cooper, Brixton .. 7 

31038 Miriam Grmyer, Clapham .. 7 

31039 Nellie Merrick, Stockwell .. 6 

31040 Edith I lewett, Clapham .. 6 

31041 Harriet Ward, Stockwell .. 6 

31042 Maud I)eane ,, ..6 

31043 Edgar Munday, Brixton .. 6 

31044 Ernest Essex, Stockwell .. 6 

31045 Ernest Woods, Clapham .. 7 

31046 George Bradly, Stockwell .. 7 

31047 Harry Littlewood, Brixton .. 7 

31-48 Harry Wright, Stockwell .. 6 

31049 Henrj'Stubbs, Clapham .. 6 

31050 Arthur Thompson ,, .. 6 

31051 Alec Bird ,, .. 6 

31052 Robert Lucking ,, ..6 

31053 Stanley Crosbie „ .. 6 

31054 Arthur Race, Brixton .. 6 

31055 Sidney Tyler, Clapham •• 6 

31056 Alfred Byus ,, •• 7 

31057 Teddy Robinson ,, • • 7 

31058 Bertie Lewis, Kennington Pk. 6 

31059 Arthur Wakeford, Clapham .. 6 

31060 Thomas E. Claridge ,, ..12 

31061 Frank Turner, Brixton •• 7 

31062 Ernest 11 . Styles, .Stockwell •• 7 

31063 Edith Saunders, Clapham •. 6 

31064 Willie Riches ,, ..6 

31065 Edith Esling „ ..7 

31066 Edith Offen. Stockwell .. 6 

31067 Philip Morris, Clapham .. 7 

31068 Edith Eallctt ,, •• 7 

31069 Arthur Cooper, Stockwell .. 6 

31070 Alfred Cook, Clapham .. 6 

31071 I-ily Marshall ,, ..6 

31072 Walter Taylor. S. Lambeth ,. 7 

31073 Alfred Warden, Brixton .. 7 

31074 l-'thel Butler, S. L.imbeth .. 6 

31075 Bertie Parnell, Brixton •• 7 

31076 Willie Priestley, Wandsworth 6 

31077 Mary Hornal, clapham •• 7 

31078 AMY IlDRSKALL, bTcleshall 19 

31079 Margaret Onnond, Swindon .. 17 

31080 ^iarion Ormond „ ..14 

31081 Constance H. Abrahall, Eccles- 

h.all .. 15 

31082 Mildred Bicknell, E.crleshall .. 16 

31083 C. Bicknell ,, •• ^3 

31084 Cecilia Bianchi ..11 

31083 Emily Collings, Cosgrove .. 11 
31086 E'mily Buries, Eccleshall .. 16 
■31087 Amelia Notter, iMiisbury .. 14 

Alice G, Bartley, Norton 


31091 

31092 S.arah Spriggs 

31093 .•\nnic Lea, Highgate •• 18 


AGE 

31094 .Ada Lea, Highgate .. 16 

I 31095 Gertrude Hooper, Spitalticlds 13 
I 310^ Kate Mogg, Hackney .. 15 
131097 .Maria Mogg „ ..17 

31098 Annie Hurst ,, ..14 

I 31099 Louisa Blazly „ • • 13 

31100 Lizzie Larkman,, .. 16 

31 loi Bertha Price ,, .. 14 

31102 Alice Johns, Southwark .. 17 

31103 Florence S. Symes, Camden 

Road, L. ..18 

31104 LauraI.Symes,Camden Rd.,L. 12 

31105 Emmeline A. Symes „ 17 

31106 Harriet Symes ,, 14 

31107 Lucy Thouless, Norwich .. 12 

31108 Mary Thouless „ ..10 

31109 Louisa E. Miles ,, •• 15 

31110 Herbert Steward „ •• 15 

31111 Clement Thouless ,, ..6 

31112 Lizzie Davies, Highgate .. 17 

31113 Kate AV'. Hartt, Norwich .. 9 

31114 Edciina S. Hartt ,, ..12 

31115 Fred Cole ,, ..6 

31116 Frank J, Cole ,, ..8 

31117 Harry Cole ,, .. 10 

31118 May Cole ,, .. 11 

31119 May Davies, Highgate .. 14 

31120 Lindley Steward, Norwich .. 14 

31121 May Steward ,, ••7 

31122 Delly Johns, Southwark ,. 12 

31123 Maude Steward, Norwich ., 8 

31124 Eliza Hubbard, HacKney .. 15 

31125 Ellen Peacock, Newport .. 12 

31126 Isabella Peacock ,, ..it 

31127 Herbert F. Knight, Ilrockley.. 14 

31128 Margaret Peacock, Newport.. 8 

31129 Annie M. Peacock ,, ..13 

31130 Annie Shaw, Graham's Town, 

(S. Africa) ., 19 

31131 Nellie L. Marshall, New 

Cross .. 11 

31132 Henry AV. Aiken, Deptford .. 10 

31133 lohn Duncan, New Cross .. 13 

31134 Alinnie A. McRae, Brockley .. 10 

31135 Frank AV. Knight ,, .. ii 

31136 Blanche E. Moore, New Cro.ss 14 

31137 Edith J. Evans, Brockley .. 16 

31138 Emma G.H.L.Evans, ,, .. 12 

31139 Sydney Evans „ 10 

31140 Caroline Evans ,1 11 

31141 Percy Evans ,, 9 

31142 Mary C. Joanes, New Cross .. 14 

31143 Kate Joanes ,, .. 10 

31144 AAhn.C. H. Surman, Brockley 16 

31145 Ada B. Surman ,. 12 

31146 Christinia Browne ., 14 

31147 Alfd. A. H. Taylor, New Cross 10 

31148 Kate M. Alder ,, 16 

31149 Florce.K. Whiddington ,, 11 

31 150 Reggie AVhiddington ,, 6 

31151 Alice Thomas „ 17 

31152 Annie E. Robinson, Deptford 14 

31153 Emily E. Aiken, New Cross.. 16 

31154 RoxeyA.E.. McCulloch ,, .. 10 

31155 AValter Mitchell ,, ..10 

31156 Rosina K. Browne, Bmckle)'.. 15 

31157 Pheebe C. Afriat, Islington, L. 18 

31158 Harry N. Afriat ,, 16 

31159 Esther L. Afriat ,. 15 

31160 1 name H. Search. Hanover 

Square, L. .. la 

31161 Edwd. Blackmore, Gt. Tower 

Street, L. . . 15 

31162 Emily Robims, Euston Sq^, L. 19 

31163 Edith C. Shephard, New Cross 14 
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31164 Lucy Newport, Brockley .. 20 

31165 Lorciio Dussck, New Cross •• 11 

31166 Harry Cood ,, . J2 

31167 Henry Shoard.Gt.Tower St.,T^. 14 

31168 Thomas A. Stannarcl, Brockley 9 

31169 Florence A. Stannard ,, 12 

31170 Alexander F. Stannard ,, 14 

31171 Walter N. Stannard ,, 7 

31172 Sarah A. Gwinnell, Deptford .. 17 

31173 Medora J. Sinitli, Claphani .. 12 

31174 liidward A. Howell. Lewisham 20 

31175 Frank li.F. Alder, New Cross .. 15 

31176 Ada Alder ,, .. u 

31177 Ale.xancler Taj'lor ,, ..12 

31178 Ellen 1£ Willett •• 9 

31179 Fdeanor E. Taylor, Deptford. • 12 

31180 Ada Wilcox, Bromley .. 20 

31181 Percy Alder, New Cro.ss .. 13 

31182 EUGHNI1-: C. Gkeenham, 

Stockwcll Park .. 10 

31183 Mabel P'. Hale, Clapham ,. 9 

31184 Dora C. Saunders ..10 

31185 Margaret M.Dover,Wand5wth. 13 

31186 Annie ICLawrance.lIartiiii'ton 

Road, L. .. 13 

31187 Florence Benson, Clapham .. 11 

31188 Birdie A. M. Rose ,, .. 10 

31189 Jessie Phillips. Walworth .. 11 

31190 Lilly I’hillips ,, .. i^ 

31191 Mary Wells, Clapham 

31192 Geor);e Evans ,, 

31193 Helen B. Hale ,, 

31194 Sarah Harris ,, 

31195 Jane L. Jackson ,, 

31196 Alice S. Budden ,, 

31197 Ada ]£. Batfley ,, 

31198 Fdizabeth Gethintf, Brixton . 

31199 tirace P'. Stevens, Claphani .. 13 

31200 Edith M. Harrison, Portland 

Place, L. •• 15 

31201 Ada M. Messent, Clapham .. 12 

31202 Edith H. Wall, Peckham 

31203 Eva L. Bult, Finchley 

31204 Florce.E.Bryant,Hackford Rd. 

31205 Kate Stevens Claiiham 

31206 George F. Greenhain, Brixton 

31207 Annie P*. Harrison ,, 

31208 Elvina K. Greenhain ,, 

31209 Jane Beadle „ 

31210 Idatiida Smith, Clapham 

31211 Florrie Gray ,, 

31212 LouLsa Allen, Stockwell 

31213 Ada Jewell, Clapham 

31214 Ada Brown ,, _ 

31213 Adeline Drake ,, ..10 

31216 Emily Gcthing, Brixton .. 11 

31217 Gertrude Brown, Claiiham .. 10 

31218 Lillian Burden ,, ..10 

31219 Margaret H. Burgess ,, .. 12 

31220 Frances I£. Greenhain, Brixton 7 

31221 Augusta Mathias, Walworth ..11 

31222 Katie P*. Grout, Larkhall Lane 12 

31223 Eleanor Morrison, Clapham .. 11 

31224 Mary E. Stoker, Stockwell 


31228 Alice Stockdill, Clapham 

31229 Agnes Knight ,, ..12 

31230 Winnie Clark „ ..12 

31231 Charlotte Burton, S. Lambeth 10 

31232 Susana Haywood, Brixton .. 12 

31233 Annie Cooper, S. Lambeth .. 12 

31234 Ada M. Lea, Rugby .. n 

31235 Geo. PI. Pentony, W aterloo .. 11 

31236 Harry Woodward, Nottm. 14 

31237 Emily Hopewell ,, 11 

31238 Harry May „ js 

31239 Benj. Bartram ,, 12 

31240 Tho.s. H. Parkes ,, n 

31241 Emily Turton ,, 10 

31242 Louisa Turton ,, 12 

31243 Emma Berridgc ,, 9 

31244 P'anny Berridgc ,, 11 

31245 Nelly Woodward ,, 6 

31246 Annie Metheringham ,, 10 

31247 Teresa Lacey ,, 15 

31248 Mary Holmes 16 

31249 Annie Needham, Arnold 

31250 George Needham „ 

31251 Sarah A. Needham ,, 

32252 Edward Peck, Nottingham 

31253 Ada Smith ,, 

31254 Sarah A. Smith ,, 

31255 John Lucas ,, 

31256 Agatha Woodward ,, 

31257 P'aiiny Lucas ,, 

31258 Eliz. Metherington ,, 

31259 i^Iary Wright 
31200 PIlijah H. Goddard „ 

31261 Harriott Ashley „ 

31262 Elizabeth I-reer ,, 

31263 Betsy Hartshorn, Arnold 

31264 Eliz. Wapplington, Nottinghi 

31265 Ada Nettleship ,, 

31266 Mary A. Whinnerah, Arnold 

31267 Earnest B. Whinnerah „ 

31268 James Mellers, Nottingham 

31269 Harry Sheppard ,, 

31270 Annie King „ 

31271 Sarah Robuck ,, 

31272 Ellen Sinmiuns ,, 

31273 Mary A. Dickinson ,, 

31274 Eliza Roberts ,, 

312:5 Loui.sa H.iwthora ,, 

31270 Clara Cilazebrook ,, 


31277 Mary Hextall, Nottingham .. 12 

31278 Clyde Hayes „ ..10 

31279 Charles I. Haves ,, ..4 

V280 Alfred E. Walker ,, •• 9 

31281 Lily P'. Walker ,, ..6 

31282 William J. Hayes ,, ..7 

31283 Clara Roberts ., .. 10 

31284 P'rank Meeklah „ • • 15 

31285 Annie Roberts ,, ..14 

31286 Mary Simpson ,, ••15 

31287 Kate James ,. ..14 

31288 Paul Sciuire. P'almouth .. 11 

31289 Maude M. Hazzledine, Nottm. 14 

: 31290 Alary Wilkin, Kilburn ' ..12 

31291 Gertrude Green, Astley .. 20 

31292 Thos. W. Jackson , 

31293 Louisa C. E. H. Beaufort, 

Ealing •. 15 

31294 William Woodman, Hornsey . 14 

31295 At.PRHDiA E. Jackson, 

Leyton .. 13 

31296 Constance Lamborn, Manor 

Park .. 13 

31297 Rosie Chittenden, Bow .. 12 

31298 Florence Macaire, Forest Gate 12 

31299 Eleanor Banks ,, 

31300 Marion E. Macaire 

31301 Emma Voss, Ujiton Park 

31302 Charles H. Reeder, Leyton 
.3i3'^3 William T. Riley, Stratford 

31304 Rose Sweet, Leyton 

31305 May Etlwards, Upton 

31306 Clara Record, Canning Town 13 

31307 Rhodn Record, Leyton .. 19 

31308 Grace Record, Canning Town 7 

31309 Harriet Otton 15 

31310 Emily Otton „ 16 

31311 Walter J. Otton 

31312 Ncssie Dawson 

31313 Kittie Dawson 

31314 Susanna Turnbull, Plumstead 19 

31315 Horace S. Newman, Stratford 6 

31316 P'rank Newman 

31317 Ida G. Jackson, Leyton ' ■* ^ 

31318 Ethel Sweet „ 

31319 Minnie Jackson „ 

31320 Ada Sands, Stratford 

31321 Alice Sands „ 

31322 George Sparks ,, 

31323 Arthur Overall, Enfield 

31324 Alice Bailey, Leyton 

31325 James Abbott „ 

31326 Henry Q. Edwards, Upton 

31327 Annette Edwards ,, 

31328 Frcdk. M. Edwards ,, 

31329 Minney Sands, Stratford 

31330 P'lorence Abbott, 1 .eyton 

31331 Annie Baiiey, Plai.stow 

31332 Kate Bailey ,, 

31333 Charles Bailey ,, 

31334 Kate E. Abbott, Leyton 

31335 Emily Nooinan, Stratford 

31336 Richard Noonian ,, 

31337 Marianne Smith, Old Kent 

Road, L. ..10 

31338 AliceL.Smith.Old Kent Rd.,L. 

31339 Louise M. Cox ,, 

31340 Ernest Smith ,, 13 

31^1 Frank Harri.son, Leyton .. 7 

31342 Alice Swann ,, •• t5 

31343 Annie Chapman, Plumstead .. 18 

31344 Lillie Turnbull „ .. 17 

31345 Ethel M.Smith,01dKentRd.,L. 8 

31346 Harry Stokes, Cork .. 13 

31347 HOPK M. PATHRSO.V, Ruther- 

glcn 

31348 Janey Allan, Milton of Camp.sie 14 

31349 Jessie G. Bowie, Glasgow .. ' 

31350 Leonore G. Guild „ 

31351 Nettie Hutchison ,, 

31352 Rebecca G. Hill „ 

31353 Mary M. Hill, Edinburgh 

31354 Nellie Douglas, P'orfar 

31355 Bessie Potter, Colintraive 

31356 Agnes Wilson, P'alkirk 

31357 Milly Howey, Cornhill-on-Twd. 15 

31358 Izzie Greenlees, Camiibeltown 16 

31359 Martha Greenlees „ 

31360 Eleanor Lorimer, Rigg 

31361 Bessie Murray, Taynuilt 
1 31362 Susan Murray ,, 
j 31363 Florie Kirkwood, Largs 
, 31364 Isabella Soutar, Golspie 

31365 Alice P. Soutar ,, 

;i 366 Lette M. Millar, Montrose 
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31367 Georgina G. Metcalfe.Bradford 17 

31368 Louie A. Vidler, Windsor .. 17 

31369 Edith W. .Allery, Brixham .. 16 

31370 Emmie Varwell „ ..15 

31371 Lizzie Varwell ,, ••9 

31372 Ethie M. Woods, N. Shiolds.. 9 

3»373 Leonora ^\■. Woods „ .. 16 

31374 Evanglne. M. Woods .. 14 

31375 Madaleii Scott, Balmachiel .. 15 

31376 Robert D. Cairns, Ballinling .. 15 

31377 M-iKkiu Cairns „ .. t- 

31378 Jessie Alexander, Ayr 

31379 J eanie 11. A lexander ,, 

31380 Lsor G. Lawrie „ 

31381 James Lawrie 

31382 Jolm Lawrie ,, 

31383 Lillian lolmson ,, 

31384 Anna ll. Watson ,, 

31.3^3 J‘i»u L. Wat.son ,. 

31386 Aladeline Bell, Prestwick 
3 ' 3^7 Agnes Young 


.. 14 


^ Mina L. Dobbie, Prestwick 

389 Jessie Geminell, Woodburn .. 16 

390 Annie Alexander, Prestwick .. 15 

391 leanie Craig ,, ..11 

392 Jessie A. Lawrie, Ayr ,. 9 

393 K.ate N. Richardson, Etive ,. 13 

394 Annie Boyd ,, ••17 

395 Isabel P. Robley, Helensburgh 12 

3^ Margaret H. Roliley ,, ii 

397 Iosephine M. Robley ,, 9 

398 FrancesE.Claydon, Gravesend 13 

3^ PIsther A, Ennis „ 14 

400 Edgar Oxley, Belvedere .. 12 

401 Maud Robarts, Streatham .. 13 

402 EricT. H. H. Tracey,Westgate 12 
403GKORGEB. BLUETf.Toniuay 10 

404 May Stewart .. 12 

405 Amy Stewart 

406 Gertrude M. Davies 

407 Katharine S. Morgan 

408 Amelia A. Harris 

409 Esther D. Tallon 

410 Edith H. Robertson 

411 Annie T. Rettic 

412 Katherine C. Labatt 

413 Agatha M. Chapman, Gateshd. 16 

414 Amy J. Platt, Paignton .. 14 

415 Bessie A. Grant, Semington lo 

416 Edward W. Candy, Melksham 6 

417 Peter Bluett ,, 10 

418 Annie Rogers, Keevil .. 9 

419 Alice S. Bigwood, Melksham.. 13 

420 Frederick H. Gray ,, • • 7 

421 Ada M. Sloper ,, ..12 

422 C. W. \’incent Carter, Toniuay 16 

423 Margaret P'ranees 

424 Amelia F. Labatt 

425 Elizabeth Cramptoii 

426 Rose Penny 

427 Maud A. R. Jolmston 

428 Edith Viccars 

429 Mabel J. Hawkins 

430 Harriett B. Sparke 

431 Ethel Hawkins 
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31504 Harold Parker, Liscard 

31505 Albert B. Walker, Egreinont 

31506 Annie A. Hall, Liscard .. ii 

31507 Jessie Richardson ,, .. 18 

31508 Patty Brown ,, ..8 

31509 Jessie M. Little, Liverpool .. 17 

31510 Gertrude A. Kent ,, ..16 

31511 Maude A. Smith, Liscard .. 9 

31512 PIthel Joynman ,, ••7 

31513 Gertrude Percival ,, .. 18 

31514 Ethel M. .Smith ,. • • 7 

31515 HARRY Wl.NSHIP, S’thainpt'n 7 

31516 Daisy Winshii) 

31517 Charles Winship 

31518 Lily G. Winship 

31519 Percy Winship 

31520 Ada Winship 

31521 Harold W. Thomas 

31522 Mildred Scovell 

31523 P'rances Richards 

31524 Iiilia Richards 

31525 Hettie Richards 

31526 Jessie Humby 

31527 Hannah Humby 

31528 Mary Humby 

31529 P'retlerick Humby 

31530 Stanley Humby 

31531 Lucy Bienvenu 

31532 Annie E. Bienvenu 

31533 John A. Bienvenu 
315.34 Sydney G. Bienvenu 

31535 Plorrie A. Bienvenu 

31536 Bertie Billett 

31537 Bessie Billett 
, 31538 Samuel A. Billett 

14 '31539 Ethel A. Cross 
14 ! 31540 Ida M. Cross 
131 31541 Joseph Guy 

14 I 31542 Edith Guy 

15 I 31543 Henry W. Guy 
17 1 31544 Edith M. Stribling 
17 ! 31545 May Bailey 
13 1 31546 Ada Isted 
15 j 31547 Sidney Foyle 


432 Lucy M. Furmage, Melksham 10 j 31548 Thomas Gorbell 

433 Sophie Childe, Trowbridge .. ii | 31549 G, W. D. Cole 

434 P'lorce. M. Gerrish, Melksham 8 [ 31550 Lily E. R. Paterson 
15 [ 31551 Bath, Lvmingtoii 

8 1 31552 Geo. Haines 


435 Mary E. Hughes 

436 Annie P'urmage „ 

437 Ida M. Willis ,, 

438 Clara Ball, Whitley 

439 Elilily Hawkins, Trowbridge. 

440 Edith M. Rich, Melksham . 

441 Henry Bluett 

442 Charles Bluett 

443 Constance Shorlaiid, Westbury 5 

444 George Shorlaiid ,, 6 

445 Agnes C. Legge, Court House 8 

446 Maud M. Legge ,, 

447 Ethel M. Legge 
31448 Jessie B. Legge, Newport 

449 Maud E. Davies, Swansea 

450 Edwd. J. S. George ,, 

451 Ethel M. Davies ,, 

452 Arthur L, B. Davies „ 

453 Daisy E. Evans „ 

454 Ernest W. Evans „ 

455 Win, H. M. George ,, 

456 May Wallace, Paignton 

457 Mabel Wallace ,, 

458 Emily R. Cummins, Paignton 7 

459 Dora W. Bevington ,, 8 

460 Annette M. Bevington , 

461 Annie P'ricker, Melksham .. 7 

462 Emma E. Langley 


•• 13 
•• 13 

16 
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.. 17 
14 
.. 16 


463 Ada M. M. Love, Liscard .. 19 

464 Lucy H. Karran ,, .. 17 

465 Emily M. Karran „ .. ii 

466 Isabella Gleadel ,, ••7 

467 Arthur Percival ,, ..12 

468 Robert F. Jones, Egreinont .. 10 

469 Elizabeth Simpson, Liscard ., 9 

470 Eveline M. Roberts, Wallasey 9 

471 Lillie Sinallwoml, Liscanl 

472 Florence Slmiison „ 

473 lulian Duck ,, 

474 Ethel Percival ,, 

475 lane Lions ,, 

476 Eveline Davies ,, 

477 Louise G. Parr „ 

478 Gerty Parr ,, 

479 Ethel Ingham, Egreinont 

480 Maltby J. Pindar, Liscard 

481 Emmeline Shaw ,, 

482 Amy 11. Pringle ,, 

483 May Shaw ,, 

484 Reggie Duck ,, 

485 Amy Duck ,, 

486 Ada Simpson .. ,, 

487 Annie Whitburn „ 

48S Lytlia Parry ., 

489 M.ay Titherley, Walla.sey 

490 Louise Shaw, Liscard . 

491 M.yy J, Goodfellow, Wall.a.sey 10 

492 Eliza Bartholomew, Glasgow,. 14 

493 PTances H. Brown, Scacombe ii 

494 Nellie Mathias, Liscard .. 10 

495 Charles H. Archer „ .. n 

49O Fanny Pringle 
(97 Mabel Nicol 
198 Phoebe AVilliains 
[99 Alice Pind.ar 

500 Dor.i I). Percival 

501 Lucy Penn. Egreinont 


.. 15 

•• 7 
.. IS 


•• 7 


.. 13 
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502 Amy AVortley,' Liscard 

503 Nellie Percival ,, 


91 31553 James Haines 
II 31554 David Ramsey, “Southampton i! 
" ' 31555 Arthur E. Phillips 

31556 Ernest F. Soper 

31557 Arthur J. Soper 

31558 Louisa J. Read 

31559 William Isted 

31560 Arthur Hayward 

31561 Elizabeth Hayward 

31562 James S. Milverton 

31563 Beatrice Milverton 

31564 Ernest Ramsh.iw 

31565 Laura Ramshaw 

31566 Beatrice Kent 

31567 Percy Kent 

31568 Mabel Kent 

31569 Nellie Lewis 

31570 Daisy Turner 

31571 Charles Turner 

31572 Henry C. Sait 

31573 Daisy R. Sait 

31574 Grace Topp 

31575 Edward Gray 

31576 Elizabeth Perry 

31577 P'lorrie Hayward 

31578 Lilian Hayward 

31579 William if. Sheppard 

31580 Kate Sheppartl 

31581 Ellen Gay 

31582 William Cox 

31583 Thomas Poore 

31584 Arthur Vincent 

31585 W. M. Bailey 

31586 J. A. Robertson 

31587 Ernest Yeoman 

31588 A. E, Andrews 

31589 J. C. Maton 

31590 P'lora Bailey 

31591 F. W. V. Jenner 

31592 G. May Jones 

31593 Annie R. II. Pacey 

31594 Nellie Buckland 

31595 Freeman Read 

31596 Mark Vincent 

31597 Minnie A. Lott 

31598 Edith Redstone 

31599 Winnie Redstone 

31600 P'lora Bray 

31601 Faimj' Collins 

31602 William Collins 

31603 \’iolet A. Knight, Brockley 

31604 James H. Egerion, Dublin .. 

31605 Elsie G. Hitchcock, Kenley .. 

31606 Laura WIGG.ALL, Gloucester 

31607 Annie Ash 

31608 Beatrice Rice 

31609 Grace R. Travel 

31610 Sarah A. Rice 

31611 Bertie Rice 

31612 Martha Rice 

31613 Rose Rice 

31614 Martha Nicliolls 

31615 Minnie Nicliolls 
31610 Annie Denton 

31617 Willie C. Denton 

31618 Ruth Millns 

31619 Evelyn Millns 


13 



























L^ittle Folks. 


31620 "Wilfrid Millns, Gioucestcr 7 
3I0---I Lionel MiHns 

31622 Minnie Capper 

31623 I'ranees Hacker 

31624 Willie Hacker 
31635 George Hacker 

31626 Hdith Hacker 

31627 Gertrude Hacker 

31628 Linden Capper 

31629 Willie Capper 

31630 L'lorence Sparkes 

31631 Jane Sparkes 

31632 Flora Acker 

31633 Annie Acker 

31634 Maria Gee 

31635 Granville R. Gee 

31636 Lily Gee 

31637 Frances A. Scrivens 

31638 Arty Aubrey 

31639 Ada Scrivins 

31640 Minnie Aubrey 

31641 Annie H. Castle 

31642 W. !>'. Castle 

31643 Frederick Hskins 

31644 Edith Dolman 

31645 Willie Eskins 

31646 Ada Eskins 

31647 Marion Eskins 

31648 Const’nceL.Clutterbuck 

31649 Frances M. Clutterbuck 

31650 Lucy A. Clutterbuck 

31651 Amy B. Clutterbuck 

31652 Beatrice G. Nicholls 

31653 Edith M. Nicholls 
.■?*654 James Nicholls 

31655 Florence Nicholls 

31656 William Nicholls. 

31657 Alfred G. Jones 

31658 Amy Hayward 

31659 Martha E. "Carter 

31660 Harry Blackmore 

31661 Blanche Young 

31662 Annie Smart 

31663 Ada Morse 

31664 Christiana Lewis 

31665 Annctta W’clsh 

31666 Frederick G. Waters 

31667 Nellie Bayley 

31668 Maud Blackford 

31669 Lizzie F. Wood 

31670 Alfred Coates 

31671 Frederick J. Ash 

31672 Louisa Ash 

31673 Edith Coates 

31674 Kate Mason, Gt. Wakering 

31675 EDITH ROBERTS, Deptford 

31676 Mary E. Roberts 

31677 Mary A. Mowat, New Cross .. 

31678 Amelia Short, Deptford 

31679 MaryA.S. Hawkins,, 

31680 Alice J. Grimston, New Cross 

31681 May Pauley ,, 

31682 Lucy Houlett ,, 

31683 Ellen Grecnner „ 

31654 Louisa English, Deptford 

31685 Ruth Reed ,, 

31686 L«)uisa Bye „ 

'p687 Mary Crockett ,, 

31688 J. M. Copeland ,, 

31689 Rose Deal, New Cross 

31690 Emily Harmer, Deptford 

31691 Annie Akehurst ,, 

31692 Rose A. Axton ,, 

31693 Alice Grecnner „ 

316^ Eliza White ,, 

31693 Theresa Marler, New Cross 

3160 Lizzie M. Butters ,, 

31697 William C. Warren, Greenwic 
‘316^ Alice Robinson, Deptford 
316^ Jane Isles, New Cross 

31700 Charlotte Isles „ 

31701 Chrltte.Morton,, 

31702 NcllieE.Butters,, 

31703 Minnie Manchester,Greenwic 

31704 Alice Knowers, New Cross 

31705 Emmeline Hewlett ,, 

31706 F'anny Pain, Deptford 

31707 Hannah Waldron „ 

31708 Florence Eigcr ,, 

31709 Ruth E. Carr ,, 

31710 Jennie Hooper, New Cross 

31711 "Slinnie Hales, Deptford 

31712 Amy Roberts ,, 

31713 EdwardT. Meager ,, 

31714 Ada Batch, New Cross 

31715 P'dith Pett, Deptford 

31716 Sarah Grifhths ,, 

31717 Edith Muscutt „ 

31718 Wm.jP. Muscutt,, 

31719 TliomasMuscutt,, 

31720 Rose Moss, New Cross 

31721 Nellie Akehurst, Deptford 

31722 Jane Cox ,, 

31723 Alice Deflates 

31724 Sarah Palmer, New Cross 

31725 Minnie Bye, Deptford 

31726 lidith S. l-airlcy. New Cross 

31727 Annie Scantlebury ,, 

31728 Esther Gillkerson, Deptford 

31729 Annie King ,, 

31730 Amy A. Rawlings ,, 

31731 I'rances Bird „ 

31732 Maria Bird 
'31733 Flossy E. Tunier^ 

31734 Mary A. Sheen, New Cross 

31735 WALTKRT. ROBURTS,Depd. 


31736 William T. Rawlings, Deptford 6 

31737 Charles Roberts „ 8 

31738 Leonard Williams. New Cross 10 

31739 Henry Talgrave. Deptford .. 8 

31740 Henry Badcock „ 

31741 Frank Dcllow, New Cross 

31742 Joseph Rabbatts ,, 

31743 John Noble, Deptford 

31744 George King ,, 

31745 Ebenezer Wright, New Cross 

31746 Charles H. Levclt 

31747 Charles Ashford, Deptford .. 

31748 J. Cougham ,, 

31749 C. Richards „ 

31750 J. Boik 

31751 Henry Eade „ 

31752 Percy Tavner „ 

31753 Sandford Turner „ 

31754 Charles Jefferies, New Cross .. 

31755 Herbert W’ood „ 

31756 W. A. Searle, Deptford 

31757 George Knight „ 

31758 George Kniap „ 

31759 George Sutton „ 

31760 W. J. Durrant ,, 

31761 Ernest Dellbridge „ 

31762 William Waterfall, New Cross 

31763 Percy Ashman ,, 

31764 Alfred Mills „ 

31765 William Lay. Deptford 

31766 A. Lawbuary, Lee 

31767 Ernest W, Willson, Deptford.. 

31768 G. Cooke . 

31769 George Bloclc, New Cross .. 

31770 E. Borroff, Deptford 

31771 Sidney Porter ,, 

31772 H. Slatcher, New Cross 

31773 H. Waters 

31774 Edwin Pucknell, Deplfbrd .. 

31775 F* J- Woodings. New Cross .. 

31776 A. H. Barker, Deptford 

31777 Charles Rabbatts „ 

31778 AV. S. Richards, New Cross .. 

31779 Alfred Deal, Deptford 

31780 Alfred Goddard ,, 

31781 John Payne ,, 

31782 James Hampton, New Cross .. 

31783 Thomas Brown, Deptford 

31784 Frederick C. Ladd, New Cross 

31785 George Bolton, Deptford 

31786 William H. Pain ,, 

31787 Emily L. Harris ,, 

31788 Jane H. Jones ,, 

31789 Kate E. "Harris ,, 

31790 Walter E. Havart, Brixton 

31791 Arthur S. Hoijghton, Chelsea 

31792 Walter Rush, Westminster .. 

31793 George R. Skinner „ 

31794 Edwin J. AVoolls, Chelsea 

31795 Fred C. Beaumont ,, 

31796 Alfred.A. Child, Charing Cross 

31797 Horace P. Smith, Kensington 

31798 Henry G. Rice, Pimlico 

31799 Charlie Lilley, Clapham 

31800 Ada Child. Brixton 

31801 Amy Child ,, 

31802 Walter Crampton,Wandsworth 

31803 Edmd. W. Ball.mtine,Peckham 

31804 Mary E. Wightman, Walworth 
31803 W.alter J. Wiglitman ,, 

31806 William Wightman 

31807 Harry W. Hanman, Fulham . . 

31808 Edward W. Player, Peckham 

31809 Clement G. Slingsby, Eaton 

Square, L. 

31810 Robert J. Hook, Pimlico 

31811 Charles'E. Hutchin,Clapham.. 

31812 George Lemaire, Pimlico 

31813 Annie Mitchell, Ikattensea 

31814 Ernest Wilson ,, 

31815 Charles J. Wilson „ 

31816 George Paish, Stockwell 

31817 Algernon H. Leigh, Fulham .. 

31818 Geo. Williamson, Eaton Sq., L. 

31819 Edgar AVilsdon, Chelsea 

31820 Bertie S. Reynokls, Old Bur¬ 

lington 

31821 AValter J. H.arrison, Chelsea .. 

31822 Charles A, Eckert, Battersea.. 

31823 Alfred H. Hooke, Pimlico 

31824 Frederick Johnson, Chelsea .. 
31823 Ernest Beveridge, Clapham .. 

31826 Charles H. Havart, Holloway 

31827 Gertrude G. Havart „ 

31828 Lillian E. A. Havart ,, 

31829 Lizzie R. Havart ,. 

31830 Olive McAlpine, Brixton 

31831 George McAlpine ,, 

31832 Sidney D. AVhitc ,, ..8 

31833 D.ivitl R. Davies, Chelsea .. 9 

31834 Daisy Jones, Vauxhall, L. •• ^ 

31835 R. AV. V. Jones „ ..11 

■31836 Arthur M. Havart, Brixton .. 6 

31837 Hugh H. Havart ,, ••8 

318^ Edith A. Havart ., .. ii 

31839 George Johnson, AVestminster ii 

31840 AVillie M. Griffiths, St. John s 

Wood, L. • • 7 

31841 KittyM.Griffiths.St.John’sWood 9 

31842 Blanche M. Griffiths „ 13 

31843 Charles G. Ayling. AVandswth. 8 

31844 Humphrey R. Havart, Brixton 7 

31845 Ethel M. Callard, St. John’s 

AVood, L. . . 9 

31846 Edith Percival, St. John’s AVood i 

31847 Edith M. Buckley, .Southport.. 1 
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31848 Frederica Baines, Gt. Malvern 9 

31849 Ralph AA^ Maude, AVestgate.. 9 

31850 Gertrude M. Buchanan,Canon- 

burv .. 12 

31851 TO.M Xbraham, Banbury .. 14 

31852 Luke R. Bartlett, Bloxham .. 15 

31853 AVillie Page, Banbury .. 11 

31854 Harry E.Doughty.Manchester 15 

31855 Arthur L. Lewis, AVallingford 15 

31856 George Greenhill, Banbury .. 13 

31857 Percy Rant, Abingdon .. 15 

31858 Selby AA'hittaker, Manchester 15 
31^9 Arthur Shirley. Banbury .. 14 

31860 Enicst Lewis. AVallingford .. 12 

31861 Herbert Edwards, Liverpool.. 14 

31862 AValter Townsend, Abingdon 15 

31863 William G^. Burbridge,Banbury 11 

15 
15 

7 
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31864 Douglas Anwyl, Abingdon 

31865 Alfred Owen, Banbury 

31866 Frank Virgin, Oxford 

31867 P'lorry Abraham, Birmingham 

31868 Edith Abraham 

31869 Edith Keen, AA'^antagc 

31870 K.ite E. Gibbons ,, 

31871 AVinnifred Abraham, Birmghi 

31872 Edith A. Gibbons, AVantage 

31873 Susan Keep ,, 

31874 Idorence R. Gibbons ,, 

31875 Annie Gibbons ,, 

31876 Frank Nossiter, Birmingham 
31S77 Arthur Bush, Banbury 

31878 Harrj' Stanley ,, 

31879 Mary Shilton, Manchester 

31880 AV. Collins ,, 

31881 Emily Jotch.am, AA’antage 

31882 Alice Pike, Chippenham 

31883 Emily M. Frogley, AVantage 

31884 Ethel M. Belcher „ 

31885 Louisa A. I’ritchard, Oxford 

31886 Charles Lake, Banbury 

31887 Fred Lake ,, 

31888 John Abraham. Birmingham 

31889 "E. Radbone, Oxford 

31890 F. AV. AVilson, Lewes 

31891 T. Burbidge, Hayes 
318^ P. Huggett, Banbury 

31893 Arthur AVatney „ 

31894 N. AV'. AV'ard, Newcastle 
3189s John Anderton, Banbury 
318^ Lottie Abraham „ 

318^ Kate Abraham „ 

318^ Clarrie Palcthorpe ,, 

318^ Florence Barber, Birmingham 

31900 Ada Abraham ,, 

31901 Andrew Blake, Heythorpe Pk. 

31902 Margaret Cornwell, Kettering 

31903 Mana Frisby, Leamington 

31904 Herbert Frisby ,, 

31905 Hilda Frisbv „ 

31906 FLORENCKF.AVOOD,Brighton 14 

31907 AValter R. AVood ,, 11 

31908 Margaret B. AVood ., 8 

31909 Elizabeth N. Cox ,, ir 

31910 Harriette T. Cox ,, 11 

3191 1 Arthur II. Cox ,, 9 

31912 Maudie M. Cox ,, 8 

31913 Mabel Swindell „ 15 

31914 Rosalie Tester ,, 18 

31915 Minnie Tester ,, 16 

31916 Ellen Jenner ,. 13 

31917 Ilenrj’ Proctor ,, 7 

31918 Elijah S. Saleebc}’ „ 10 

31919 Vernon .S. Lovell ,, 9 

31920 Egerton C. D. Lovell ,, 7 

31921 Jessie A. !•'. Lovell ,. 5 

31922 Louis R. Dell ,, 13 

31923 Herbert Roberson ,, 12 

31924 Caroline E. Roberson ,, 15 

31923 Alice L. Roberson ,. 18 

31926 Kate Edwards ,, 17 

31927 Grace Pierce „ 18 

31928 Lilia Haines ,, 11 

31929 May Cooke „ 13 

31930 May Slocombe ,, 13 

31931 Florence L. Chittenden „ 12 

31932 Mary Cowley „ 15 

31933 Louise Foord ,, 15 

31934 William C. Masser ,, 14 

31935 Maud AV'ickham ,, 17 

31936 Louisa Matthews „ 20 

31937 Louisa Stoner ,, 20 

31938 Adelaide Mighall ,. 20 

31939 Alice Stringer „ 16 

31940 Katie Stringer „ 13 

31941 Adeline Stringer „ 12 

31942 Marion T. Turner, Romsey .. 14 

31943 Ethel G. Smith, Bognor .. 10 

31944 Louisa M. Dell, Shorcham 

31945 Victoria C. Downey ,, 

31946 James II. Scott, Chelsea 

31947 Robert Breach. Steyning 

31948 Powell M. Breach ,, 

31949 EdithM.K.TugwcH.Eastboume 16 

31950 Annie Rotfey ,, 13 

31951 Helena Shonnan „ ..16 

31952 Ada M. Shonnan ,, .. 19 

31953 J.anie Tayior, Mayfield •• 14 

31954 Charles E. Reilfiy, Uxfiridge 18 
3195s Joseph Br.att. Hammersmith .. 13 
31956 William R. C.azenove, Penge.. “ 
'31957 Stanley I. Galpiu, Tufnell Pk. 

Road, L. 

31958 Lizzie,AV. Dobson. Nottingham 10 

31959 Edith M. Seed, Soutlmmpfn 17 
3r9&j Reginald Payne. Folkingham 14 
31961 Robert F. J. Byford 
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31962 I.Ernest Hubbard.Folkingham 11 

31963 Ernest S. Horner ,, 14 

31^4 Ernest R. Payne „ 12 

31965 Elizabeth Scott ,, 18 

31966 Thomas E. AVorner ,, 12 

31967 Henry Lowe ,, 16 

31968 Louisa E. Cutler, Southampton 12 

31969 BoltonThwaits ,, -.7 

319701nej'Barnes „ ••9 

31971 Lilly Lowman ,, 

31972 Louisa Hoskins 

31973 Grace F. Bartlett „ 

31974 George Dunning „ 

3^975 Harry Dunning ,, 

31976 BarlxiraE,Dunning,, 

31977 Sophia Dewey ,, 

31978 Elizabeth Dewey ,, 

31979 Martha Dewey „ 

319^ Charles Dymott ,, 

31981 Alice Dymott 

31982 Arthur Dymott ,, 

31983 Harry Dymott ,, 

31984 Nellie Dymott ,, 

31983 Frederick F.Coney,, 

31986 Emily M. A. Conej',, 

31987 Ethel C. Budden ,, 

31988 Ella Bndden ,, 

31989 Margrt. J. Budden „ 

31990 Frederick Bartlett,. 

31991 George Bartlett 

31992 Mary Bartlett ,, 

31993 William Bartlett „ 

31994 Rose Bartlett ,, 

31995 Mabel Miles ,, 

319^ Beatrice Miles ,, 

31997 Ellen F. Poole 
319^ George A.E.Poole ,, 

31999 Katie E. Poole „ 

32000 Charlie Poole ,, 

32001 Ellen M. AVren ,, 

32002 Elizabeth Wren ,. 

32003 Maud A. Green 

32004 Bessie E, (jreen „ 

32005 Harvey Green ,, 

32006 Annie Green „ 

32007 Annie Lay ,, 

32008 Sarah PI. Lay „ •• 17 

32009 Kate Lay ,, ••15 

32010 Amelia Lanham ,, .. 12 

32011 Annie E. Lanham ,, .. 6 

32012 Bertha Ellis, Newport .. 15 

32013 Rachel N. Ellis „ . 13 

32014 Dora Strattan ,, .. 6 

32015 Maud Strattan ,, . 16 

32016 Jantes King, I^ortswood 

32017 Harry R. King „ 

32018 George A. King, Southampton 15 

32019 Edith Dawkins ,. • 12 

32020 Rose Dawkins ,, 11 

32021 Ellen M. Dawkins „ 13 

32022 Henry G. 11 odder ,, 15 

32023 Louisa Plodder ,, 13 

32024 Ethel K. Vibert. Newport .. ii 

32025 JessieM. A^ibert ,, ..10 

32026 "Slargaret S. Vibert ,, ..8 

32027 Mabel Golden ,, ..10 

32028 Harry C. Golden ,, ••15 

32029 Mary J. Golden ,, ..14 

32030 Sarah Golden ,, ..14 

32031 Samuel Gilley, Southampton 10 

32032 Amos Gilley ,, 8 

32033 Emma Gilley ,, 6 

32034 Julia Gilley ,, la 

32035 Hettie Forrester ,, 7 

32036 Nellie P""orroster ,, 12 

32037 Annie Phillips „ 5 

32038 Alfred Phillips ,, 7 

32039 Mary A. Phillips ,, 10 

32040 Mary Richards, Newport 

32041 AVimfredAV.Stratton,, 

32042 Kate Flux, Sbuthampton 

32043 Rosa Street ,, 

32044 Alice M. M. Stone ,, 

32045 Helen Hailstone ,, 

32046 Annie Margham ,, 

32047 Eliza M. Clark ,, .. 13 

32048 Mary Dumper „ 

32049 Jane Chandler ,, 

32050 Emily Rosemond ,, 

32051 Florence L. Anderson ,, • • 15 

32052 Lucy M. E, Palmer ,. 

^53 Jessie AVilkins 
^54 Lillian Berry 

32055 Kate Grigg. Newport 

32056 Alice Short. Southampton 

32057 Kate Gerard ,, 

32058 1 -lorence AVilcs ,, 

32059 Alice Moody. Newport 

32060 Marj' Turgman, Southampton 13 

32061 lillen Taylor .. 9 

'32062 ANN' I, AVHEELER, Brockley 13 

32063 Violet Reynolds ,, 8 

32064 Anna AV’hite ,, 16 

32065 Elsie Salmon „ 6 

32066 Katie C. Searle ,, 10 

32067 Sarah E. Salmon ,, 9 

32068 Catharine Biley „ 14 

32069 Helen C. AVhiie, New Cliarlton 14 

32070 Marg.'iret Riley, Deiitford 

'32071 Annie AVatson, St. John’s 
32072 Alice (jodfrey, Deptford 
'32073 Mary Biley ,. • • 17 

32074 Percy R. Challis. Brockley .. 7 

32075 Miranda AVatson, St. John’s -- 18 

320^ Margaret Bybash, Deptford - - 16 
32077 Beatrice Anyers ,, 


























The “Little Folks” Humane Society. 
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32078 I-'rank White, New Charlton .. 6 

32079 Dora E. Binyon, Brockley .. 13 

32080 Chaolette Duberry, St. J ohn’s 

W'ood, L. ..14 

32081 Ellen RcR-an, Deptford .. 14 

32082 Mary Duberry „ • • 

32083 Kate Welch, Brockley .. 6 

32084 Eniily Surn^, Deptford .. 16 

32085 Saxon H. Friston, Brockley .. 7 

32086 Mary Hainmon, Deptford .. 8 

32087 Editn Smith, Brockley • • 4 

32088 Ida M. Smith ,, ..6 

32089 Henry W. Hopper, Brockley 12 

32090 Annie E. Reynolds ,, 

32091 Alice M. Smith ,, 

32092 Arthur E. Stretton ,, 

32093 Lillian B. Coker, New Cross 

32094 Edward Hearne, Brockley 

32095 Beatrice M. Friston ,, 

320^ Robert Davies ,, 

32097 Jack Fry ,, 

320^ J o.seph Roberts ,, 

32099 Emily J. Drayton „ 

32100 John I. Smith ,, , 

32101 williamH.White,New Charlton 13 

32102 Kate Sullivan, Deptford .. 18 

32103 Win. H. M. Burgess, Brockley 10 

32104 Mary L. Stretton ,, 

32105 Elizabeth Buckley ,. 

32106 Jessie Burgess ,, 

32107 Laura E. Kemp ,, 

32108 Kate Wheeler ,, 

32109 William J. Coker, New Cross.. 

32110 Henry J. Coker ,, 

32111 Rossetta M. Coker ,, 

32112 Alice Calvert, Clayton-le- 

Moors 

32113 Mabel F. Johnstone, New 

Thornton Ileath 

32114 Annie E. Johnstone, New 

Thornton Heath 

32115 Arthur Campbell, Wigan 

32116 Clara H. Poole, Cheltenham .. 13 

32117 h'lorencc E. de Cerker, Paris.. ib 

32118 SUSANMCMURRICH,Gla.sgow 14 

32119 Maggie W’atson 

32120 Alex G. Duncan 

32121 Robert Pinkerton 

32122 Christina Pinkerton 

32123 Maggie Grosart 

32124 Nanna Grosart 

32125 Andrew Grosart 

32126 Mary Paul 

32127 Mungo Reid 

32128 James Andrew 

32129 J. Chardenal 

32130 Maggie H. Morison 

32131 John Chalmers 

32132 Robert Laing 
.32133 W’illiam Chamicrs 

32134 Kate Finlayson 

32135 David Chalmers 

32136 Nellie (irieve 

32137 Janet Russell 

32138 Mary Mackenzie 

32139 Alexander Russell 

32140 lohn McMurrich 

32141 Jiebecca Hardie 

32142 Annie J. ( rreen 

32143 William Gilchrist 

32144 John Lowe 

32145 Mary Lowe 

32146 William Lowe 
'32147 Bertie Lowe 

32148 Maggie Swan 

32149 William Green 

32150 Eflie Grosart 

32151 Angus Duncan 

32152 Jemima Duncan 

32153 Andrew Aneell 

32154 Marion Osborne 

32155 Jane McDonald 

32156 Phemia McNeil 

32157 Polly Aneell 

32158 Isabel Blyth 

32159 Christina Rough 

32160 Jane Aneell 

32161 Susan Green 

32162 James G. Green 

32163 Maggie McCrea 

32164 Nellie McCrea 

32165 Eliza McGruer 

32166 Eliza Kerr 

32167 Isa Mowat 

32168 MONICA Dawe, Fulham 

32169 Annie Dawe ,, 

32170 F'anny S. Dawe ,, 

32171 1 'rank S. Dawe ,, 

32172 Lucy E. Dawe ,, 

32173 Miriam Dawe ,, 

32174 Alice Dawe ,, 

32175 Mary S. Gill, Hanbury 

32176 Ernest E. Matravers, Lee 

32177 Herbert II. Matravers ,, . 

32178 Edith M. Hills, Bow Road, L. 17 

32179 O.sborn C. Hills ,, 17 

3>t8o Amy F. Hills „ 15 

32181 Bertha Hills ,. 8 

32182 Henry Wastie, Roman Rd., L. 20 

32183 A. Merton, Forest Hill .. 19 

32184 William C. Parnell, L. Clapton 18 

32185 Emily Parker, Bow, L. .. 15 
3 >i 86 Lucy Mason, Stepney Green.. 15 

32187 Lily A. Bennett, Forest Hill.. 14 

32188 Reginald Bennett ,, ..12 

32189 Beatrice Bennett „ • • 9 
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32190 Albert Berkley, S. Hackney 

32191 Ethel M. Jones, Bow, L. 

32192 Herbert Dean ,, ..13] 

32193 Flora W. Lawson, Fulham .. 19 : 

32194 Katherine Swain, Chelsea .. 20 

32195 Diana A. E. Denny, Fulham .. 10 

32196 William Gabrielli ,, .. i5i 

32197 Louisa Gabrielli ,, ..11! 

32198 Marietta Gabnelli ,, 

32199 Alice M. Bodenham, Acton .. le] 

32200 Florence Bodenham ,, ..10 

32201 Charles J. Bodenham ,, .. 9I 

I 32202 Mary T. Bodenham ,, .. 8 

[ 32203 Gertrude Bodenham ,, ..6 

I 32204 Agnes R. Bodenham ,, • • 5 

1 32205 Ellen Bodcnl'.am „ .. 4 

I 32206 Ellen C. Lord, Netting Hill .. 12 
1 32207 Mary O. Lord ,, ..10 

32208 Emil}' A. Lord „ . • 9 

32209 Thomas A. Lord ,, •• 7 

32210 Alice Du Pontet, Bayswater .. 13 

32211 Lucy M. Cleaver, Shepherd’s 

Bush .. 15 

32212 Annie B. Robinson, Farnley . • 12 

32213 Ann Smith „ .. 19 

32214 Rebecca Smith „ .. 16 

32215 Thomas Smith ,, • • 13 

32216 Mary Smith „ ..11 

32217 Eleanor hog. Shepherd's 

Bush .. 11 

32218 George Austin, Cranford . • 18 

32219 Josiah Austin „ ..16 

32220 Sarah Austin „ • • 4 

32221 Dora S. Applcbee, Camden 

Road, L. .. ir 

32222 Florence E. Baglcy, Hendon.. 12 

32223 Bessie Braine, Northleach .. 17 

32224 Harriett A. Bryan, Crandford 8 

32225 Annie R. Burfield, Shepherd's 

Bush .. 17 

32226 Emily Buxton, E. Acton .. 18 

32227 Louisa Cattell, Camden Town 12 

32228 Charles Church, Cranford .. 15 

32229 P'lorence Clements ,, .. o 

32230 Elizabeth S. Collier ,, 

32231 Horace S. Collier „ 

32232 Eveline S. Collier ,, 

32233 Idorence E. Collier „ 

32234 James S. Collier „ 

32235 Clara Collier 

32236 Emma Connell. Harlington .. 
,32237 Maude Cottew, P'inchley 

32238 William R. Cronk, Cranford .. 

32239 Sarah A. Dixon, Highgate .. 

32240 Albert E. Evans, Heston 

32241 Herbert J. Evans ,, 

32242 Charles E. Evans ,, 

32243 Ada M. A. Evans „ 

32244 Alexander E. Fairgrieve.Colin- 

ton 

3224s May E. Fairgrieve, Colinton .. 

32246 Laura ;R. B. F'oskett, Camden 

Road, L. .. 

32247 Walter A. Franklin, Paddingt’n 13 

32248 Emma C. Franklin 

32249 Arthur Franklin 

32250 Ada Green, St. Pierre-lc.s-Calais 14 

32251 Albcnia Green ,, ii 

32252 LilyHarris,BartholomewRd..I,. 11 

32253 HarrietHay,HungerfordRd.,L. 10 

32254 Catherine Hayes, Cranford .. 15 

32255 Jessie Herbert ,, ..13 

32256 Elizabeth Hildersley, Kentish 

Town 

32257 Louisa Hog, Calais 

32258 Lititia Keen, Cranford 

32259 Florry J. Keen ,, 

32260 Alfred C. Keen ,, 

32261 Blanche McNeille, Calais 

32262 John Neighbour, Cranford .. 

32263 Walter Neighbour ,, 

32264 Alice Price ,, • • -j 

32265 Ellen Ransley, Kentish Town 15 

32266 Elizabeth Ransley ,, 14 

32267 Esther M. Ransley i„ 12 

32268 Frederick Ransley „ 7 

32269 Frank Rcdmund.Shepherd’s B. 12 

32270 Lucy E. Rex „ 18 

32271 Mane Richez, St.-Pierre-les- 

Calais .. 10 

32272 Edward Roach,Shepherd’sB'sh 11 

32273 Ida A. Schaefer „ 12 

32274 Mary Scotchmer, Kentish T’n 12 

32275 Ellen S. Shawyer, Heston .. 13 

32276 Edith A. Shawyer „ .. 11 

32277 /Vnnie Smith, Kentish Town .. 13 

32278 Clara Sparks, E. Acton .. 15 

32279 Arthur Sparks „ ••13 

32280 Edith M. Sparks „ .. 10 

32281 Janie Sparks ,, .. 8 

32282 Herbert H. Sparks,, .. 6 

32283 Ethel L. Turner, Hampstead 12 

32284 Isabel G. A. Turner ,, 10 

32285 Harriet E. Ward „ 12 

32286 Blanche P. M'ay, Newington.. 12 

32287 Ada Wyatt, Cranford .. 20 

32288 William Wyatt ,, •• 17 

32289 Mary A. Wyatt ,, ..16 

32290 Sarah A. Wyatt ,, • • 13 

32291 Caroline Wyatt ,, ..8 

32292 Emma Wyatt ,, .. 6 

32293 JOHN G. Mattocks, Carlisle 10 

32294 Samuel Johnson ,, 10 

32295 Arthur Bell ,, 9 

32296 Jane A. Osmerod ,, n 

32297 Jessie G. Coulthard, Stanwix.. 9 


32298 Maggie G. Coulthard, Stanwix 13 

32299 Florence M. Richards, Carlisle 8 

32300 John F. Richards ,, 6 

32301 Catherine Yates .. 8 

32302 John Wright, Stanwix 

32303 S. L. Asquith, Carlisle 

32304 Clara M. Bell, Stanwix 

32305 George Bell ,, 

32306 Annie Irving, Carlisle 

32307 J oseph Simpson 

32308 James Routledge 

32309 James Hadeninson 

32310 James W. Shaw 

32311 Maggie Shaw 

32312 John W. Brittin 

32313 John Hodgson 

32314 Sarah Wilkinson 

32315 Edith A. Richards 

32316 Francis M. Gell 

32317 Robert Routledge 

32318 William Bragg 

32319 Thomas F'orstcr 

32320 William Scott 

32321 George H. Irving 

32322 Lily Hayton 

32323 John Thursby 

32324 Fredk. Wright 

32325 Richard Little 

32326 Nicholas Forster 

32327 William Bell, Stanwix 

32328 Sarah Irving, Carlisle 

32329 Tames Routledge ,, 

32330 R. H. Sampson ,, 

32331 S. W. Sampson „ 

32332 Maggie Wright, Stanwick 

32333 Walter Bell, Carlisle 
^334 Jol”'J* Sbilker „ 

32335 Robina Bragg ,, 

32336 Robert H.Black ,, 

32337 Robert Simpson,, 

32338 Henry McCavigan, Carlisle 

32339 Annie Wilkinson 

32340 lidward Fearn 

32341 Robert Ostcll 

32342 James B. Simpson 

32343 John Cameron 

32344 George Hewitt 
33345 William Little 

32346 William Carter 

32347 William McMillen, Stanwi: 

32348 Thomas Payne, Carlisle 

32349 Lizzie c. Napier, Jedburgh 

32350 Maggie Stoddart 

32351 Annie Huggan 

32352 Isabella Millar 

32353 Annie Anderson 

32354 Mary A. Hardie 

32355 Hellen Halliburton 

32356 Jane Gow 

32357 Annie Flalliburton 

32358 Agnes C. Miller 

32359 Mary G. Miller 

32360 Ellen Miller 

32361 Margaret M. Miller 

32362 William Miller 

32363 Jane Scott 

32364 Robert Halliday 

32365 Robert White 

32366 Alice Halliday 

32367 Mary A. Halliday 

32368 .Maggie Gow 

32369 Robina J. Yule 

32370 Jane Harkness 

32371 Lizzie Robson 

32372 Jane Clark 

32373 Robina Clark 

32374 Bella Duff 

32375 Bessie Helm 

32376 I.sabella Halliday 

32377 Christina Arres 

32378 Susan Fairmlngton 

32379 Thomas Stoddart 

32380 Catherine Robson 

32381 Jane Turnbull 

32382 Annie Turnbull 

32383 Bessie Robson 

32384 Matilda Robson 

32385 Maggie Henderson 

32386 Annie W. Yule 

32387 Christina Sword 

32388 Mary Sword 

32389 Emma Robson 

32390 Jane Robson 

32391 Clement Robson 
^392 Helen J. Henderson 

32393 Nellie E. Grant 

32394 Mary Renilson 

32395 Walter Laidlaw 

32396 Jane Henderson 

32397 Helen MacMillan 

32398 Charlotte Swanston 

32399 Agnes Henderson 

32400 ALICP: L.JOHNS.Newpor 

32401 Walter Read 

32402 M. Quire 

32403 Gwenllian I. Johns 

32404 Stanley H. Johns 

32405 Elizabeth Batt 

32406 Jane Williams 

32407 Emily Thomas 

32408 Maude Clarke 

32409 Ellen Bunt 

32410 Annie Opie 

32411 Lizzie Taylor 

32412 Emily Tripp 

32413 Martha Waters 
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32414 Ada Hawker, Newport, (.Mon.; 12 

32415 Florence Bowen ,, 12 

32416 Su.sie Taylor ,, 9 

32417 Lizzie Trigg „ 9 

32418 Thomas H. Yyas ,, 13 

32419 Clara J. Cox ., 13 

32420 Mary Pugsley „ 13 

32421 William Rees, Caerleon .. 17 

32422 Mary Stubbs, Newport .. 13 

32423 Hannah Griffiths ,, ..14 

32424 Helen Wynn ,, •• 17 

32425 William Flumphry ,, ..15 

32426 Agnes Hill „ .. 10 

32427 william P. Banks ,, • • 15 

32428 Susan M. Comerfod,, .. 19 

32429 Albert V. Banks ,, ..6 

32430 Annie E. Banks ,, • • 13 

32431 Louisa Banks ,, ..11 

32432 M. Burnard „ .. 13 

32433 M. A. Burnard ,, .. 6 

32434 Nelly Cox, Maindee .. 8 

32435 Laura L. Cox ,, .. 12 

32436 Martha Cullin, Newport .. 9 

32437 Sarah A. Coxon „ .. lo 

32438 Jane David ,, ..12 

32439 Florence Dawson ,, ..12 

32440 Margaret Edmunds ,, .. 12 

32441 Emily Hillier ,, ..10 

32442 Mary A. Hillier ,, .. 12 

32443 Annie Howells „ .. 14 

32444 Esther 11 . Howell ,, .. lo 

32445 Florence L. Lewis ,, ..11 

32446 Tom Marsh ,, ..12 

32447 Ellen Morris ,, • • 9 

32448 R. Morri.sh ,, .. n 

32449 Emily Phillips ,, .. ii 

32450 George H. Phillips ,, ..12 

32451 Rosalie M. Cutbu.sh, Barnes .. 9 

32452 Annie Miller, Badger .. 14 

32453 Mary B. Massey, Manchester 9 

32454 Philip W^ Massey ,, 7 

.32455 Helen Miller, Badger . 9 

32456 Annie E. W'addy, Finsbury Pk. 10 

32457 M. C. H. Robson, Sydenham 15 

32458 Jeanne Schreurs, Clapham .. 15 

32459 llenriettc Schreurs ,, ..14 

32460 Lucie Brim, Kilburn ,, ..12 

32461 Gertrude E. M. Weatherhead, 

F'areham .. ii 

32462 Mabel Finn, U. Sydenham .. 15 
I 32.(63 Frances E. Hull, Mkt.Harboro' 14 

32464 David W. Goldthorpe, Leeds 12 

32465 Herbert H. Naylor, Rasen .. 8 

32466 Bernard II. Naylor ,, -.9 

32467 Mabel H. Naylor ,, ..12 

32468 Ethel M. Morin, Leamington 12 

32469 Arthur c. Mitchell, 

Birmingham .. 10 

32470 Emily Biddle, Birmingham .. 14 

32471 Thomas Boddington ,, .. 12 

32472 Ellen Blakemore, Moseley .. 

32473 Edward Brookes, Birmingham 15 

32474 Thomas Cooper „ 16 

32475 Maude M. Chidley, Moseley,. 11 

32476 Ada Cutler, Edgbaston .. 10 

32477 Eliza J, Cutler, Birmingham .. 16 

32478 Florence A. Dowler, Sjiarkbr'k 11 

32479 Mary E. Deans, Moseley .. 18 

32480 Amelia A. F'ranks, Birmingham 15 

32481 Sarah A. Franks ,, 10 

32482 Mabel A. Gray „ 10 

32483 Louie Goode „ 6 

32484 Annie Goode ,, ir 

32485 Janie G. Pascoe, Truro .. 13 

32486 George Goode, Birmingham .. 14 

32487 Herbert Grice „ .. ii 

32488 Mary Grice ,, .-15 

32489 Charles Humphries „ ..12 

32490 George H. Hayden, Moseley 11 

32491 Annie Hayden ,, 13 

32492 John Ingram, Birmingham .. 16 

32493 Walter H. Knight, Moseley ,. ii 

32494 Dennis Kirk „ .. 11 

32495 Alfred Kirk „ ,,13 

32496 Lottie Luker ,, .. 12 

32497 Geoige McCoy, Sparkbrook.. 10 

32498 Minnie Mason, Greet .. 12 

32499 Fanny Mitchell, Birmingham.. 8 

32500 Marion E. Onley, Balsh Heath ii 

32501 Jane Phillips, Moseley .. 7 

32502 W’inifred Payton, King's Heath ij 

32503 Emily Prcece, Birmingham .. 12 

32504 James Purnell ,, , 16 

32505 Amy J. vValker ,, * 9 

32506 Annie Smith ,, • • 15 

32507 Geo. H. Stroud, King’s Heath 14 

32508 Florace Smith, Moseley ,. 12 

32509 Una A. Smith „ ..15 

32510 Jessie Thompson, Sparkhill ,. 12 

32511 Joseph Toby. Birmingham .. 16 

32512 Emily Vaughan ,, ..12 

32513 Jessie Walker „ ..6 

32514 John Williams „ ..19 

32515 "Harry W. Young, Moseley .. 12 

32516 Alfred Baggott „ ..17 

32517 George R. Musson, Sparkhill.. 16 

32518 Florie M. Hopkins,.Sparkbronk 8 

32519 Lizzie MiKSson, Sparkhill .. 13 

32520 Eliza Musson ,, ..id 

f Lts/ of Officers and Members 7vill 
be contimeed month by month ; bnt 
07uinfr to limited space some time 
necessarily elapses after enrolnu’nt 
before the names can appear. 
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Little Folks. 


STORIES ABOUT PETS, ANECDOTES, &c. 


THE AFFECTION OF A HORSE. 

r- t 

EAR Mr. Editor, —My uncle has two horses, 
brotlier and sister, called Tableau and Winnie. 
One night he went in the carriage to a party, and 
the horses were put in separate boxes "in a large stable. 
This stable was full of horses, and Tableau and Winnie were 
put a long way apart from each other. Tableau did not 
like being separated from his sister, so he managed to get 
loose, and walked along the stable until he came to the box 
in which Winnie was put. When he found her, he went 
back to his owm box, and brought hay to her. Later on 
the coachman came for them, and found them both in the 
same bo.x. If the coachman hides his hat and tells Tableau 
to find it, he will go searching for it in every little corner of 
the stable; and if he does see it he pretends not to do so, 
and looks round again. W'hen he thinks it is time to get 
the hat, he takes it up in his mouth, and brings it to its 
owner. Mary Humphrvs. 

(.Aged 12.) 

Arundel House, South Norwood Park, London, S.E. 




AN ELEPHANT’S POLITENESS. 

. EAR Mr. Editor, —The last time a travelling 
menagerie was in Fulham the elephants were walking 
along a road where a baker’s cart was standing, and 
his basket full of bread beside it. The foremost elephant, 
taking up the basket, handed it to his companions, who each 
took a loaf, and then put the basket on the ground, and 
took one himself. Monica S. Dawe. 

13, Walhavi Grove, Fulham. (Aged 12J.) 


AN INSTANCE OF CANINE DEVOTION. 

HjTN EAR Mr. Editor, — Towards the end of January 
last one of the numerous stray dogs of Pera took up 
her abode in our street. 'Phe weather being bitterly 
cold we tried to induce her to take shelter in our stables, 
but she pined so for her liberty that we were obliged to 
set her free: at the same time we placed an empty pack¬ 
ing case filled with straw close to the area door, with a view, 
if possible, of tempting her to make use of it as a kennel. 
Our perseverance was rewarded a few days afterwards by 
the appearance of four delightful little puppies, peeping out 
from amidst the straw. Although we fed them regularly, 
and did all in our power to protect them against the bleak 
weather, we were surprised one day to find the mother 
and one of her offspring missing. After vainly waiting 
some hours for their return, we carried the remaining 
puppies into the kitchen, where they gambolled about in 


the warmth of a blazing fire. Days passed; and we 
neither saw nor heard of the missing ones. At length, one 
morning when passing up the street we came upon the 
bodies of the unfortunate dog and her puppy, half buried 
in the deep snow'. Without doubt, the mother, weakened by 
the severity of the weather, had met her death w'hilst en¬ 
deavouring to bring back the truant puppy which had 
strayed too far from its home. 

Helene S. Bertrand. 

Constantinople, Tin'key. (Aged 15^.) 


THE SAGACITY OF THE CAT. 

EAR Mr. Editor, —I knew' a gentleman who had a 
cat that was not always allowed to come into the 
house. Now the cat was generally somewhere near 
the front door, so as to get in when anybody opened it. 'I'he 
servant one day heard a knock at the door, and on going to 
open it found nobody there but Puss, who walked in. ‘I'his 
happened for some days. One morning the servant watched 
through the glass of the door, and saw Master I^uss stand 
up on his hind legs and lift up the knocker and let it fall! 
There was another cat belonging to the same gentleman. 
An inmate of the house w'ho was much attached to it was ill, 
and every morning it came in and jumped upon the bed 
w'here the person lay, with a mouse in its mouth, and left it 
there. It then jumped off the bed, and walked out of the 
room with a contented look. It did this for several succes¬ 
sive days. 


Thornhill, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


William Druce. 

(Aged 13.) 


THE TWO GOLDFINCHES. 

EAR Mr. Editor,—I have a little goldfinch named 
Dickie. He is not at all tame ; and one day I was 
reading a book, sitting by the w'indow, and Dickie 
was out on the balcony, with a pot of groundsel by the side 
of his cage, when I heard him give a very loud chirp. I 
looked up and saw a little bird on the balcony, which I 
thought was Dickie ; but soon I saw that I was mistaken, 
for he was safe in his cage. It was a little truant, and my 
Dickie seemed to be very pleased at seeing him, for he 
was a goldfinch as w’ell. He came towards the groundsel, 
and pecked at it; so I got up very quietly, and moved 
Dickie’s cage and the groundsel-pot into the room, and the 
other little goldfinch followed. I opened the door of 
Dickie’s cage, and the little stranger hopped in. Ever since 
this little incident occurred — seven months ago—they have 
been great friends. C.amille E. K. Godfrey. 

21, Lancaster Road, Westhourne Park. (Aged 9L) 




ANSIVERS TO OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PUZZLES (/. 253). 


MENTAL HISTORICAL PICTURE. 
Princess Elizabeth’s committal to the Tower. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 

1. Stone, Tone, One. 2. Wheel, Heel, Eel. 


MAGIC SQUARE. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

B i B. E rro R. L ie U. F airin G. R everi E. Y e S. 

SINGLE ACROSTIC— Bonaparte. 

I. B rest. 2. 0 Idham. 3. N ut. A nnie. 5. P o. 

6. A rea. 7. R ose. 8. T ea. 9. E agle. 


RIDDLE-ME-REE.— Switzerland. 


GEOGRAPHICAL MESOSl'lCH. 

I. TorTosa. 2. CartAgena. 3. BerGamo. 4. ErfUrtlu 
5. Mississippi. 


CHARADE.— War-wick. 


KNIGHT’S TOUR QUOTATION. 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 

‘ Good speed ! ’ cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew ; 
‘ Speed ! ’ echoed the wall to us galloping through. 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest. 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast.” 

R. Browning. 
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OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PAGE. 


ANSWERS TO “STORY WANTING 1 
WORDS” (A 192). 

PRIZE ANSWER. 

NL hot day, in the month of July, an old man, 
weary and footsore, trudged slowly, with the help 
of a stick, along a country road. 

When he came near to the garden belonging 
to a large house, in which four children were 
playing with a pet cock and hen, he paused and 
gazed thoughtfully on them, no doubt recalling to 
his mind the happy days of his childhood. 

The children’s attention was attracted by him, and they 
ran to the gate and opened it. rie asked them for a drink 
of water; and Minnie, the eldest, took him by the hand and 
led him to a seat among the trees. She then went into the 
house, and in a short time returned with a jug of nice new 
milk fresh from their white cow, Daisy. 'The old man 
thanked her, and raising the jug to his parched lips took a 
deep and refreshing draught. While Minnie was attending 
to him, Johnnie stood on a fence plucking apples from a 
tree that stood near, and his second sister, Kate, gathered the 
fruit from the lower branches. When they had finished 
gathering them they gave some of the apples to the old man, 
who accepted them with smiles ; and Nellie, the youngest 
sister, presented him with a pretty bunch of flowers Which 
she had just gathered from the garden. 

It was a pleasant sight to tlie passer-by to see the young 
children looking after the old man in so careful a manner. 

It showed that they had been taught by their parents or 
guardians to be kind to those who needed their help and 
those who were in want. When the old man had recruited 
himself, he rose from his seat and made ready to depart. 
They went with him to the gate. Me kissed them, and with 
a “God bless you” on his lips he turned into the road. 
The children stood looking after his receding figure until a 
turning in the road hid him from their view. 

Then they returned into the house and told their parents 
how they had given • refreshment to the old man. Their 
father then said, “ You have done a very charitable action, 
and I hope that you will always help those who are in want.” 

George D. Noon. 

164, Huskisson Street^ Liverpool. (Aged 144-.) 

Certified by Alfred Noon (Father). 


PRIZE ANSWER. 

S N a small cottage, overgrown with honeysuckle and 
roses, in a remote village of Devonshire, lived a poor 
farmer, with his wife and family. The two eldest 
children, Janet and Mary, went to a village school, while 
the two youngest, Susie and Jack, stayed at home, spending 
most of their time in the apple orchard at the back of the 
cottage. Each day they looked with longing eyes at the 
apples, for their mother had promised that when ripe they 
should have a tart, a very unusual thing, for the apples were 
generally sold to provide for the winter. 

One day their mother received a letter from her old father, 
who lived at E.xeter, saying he was coming to spend a few 
days with them for change of air. I'lie children liad not 
seen him for some years, so you may imagine their delight 
on hearing the news. When the day arrived and the cart 
stoiDjDed at the door the cliildren ran out to embrace him. 
He liad grown very feeble since his last visit, and could not 
walk without his stick. His favourite seat was the trunk of an 
old tree in the orchard, and there he spent many (iuiet hours. 
However, the children did not forget the fruit, which was 
already looking quite ripe, and great was their delight when 
their mother gave permission to gather two basketfuls for their 
promised tart. 

'They picked vigorously, and Jack, who was the youngest, 
climbed on a broken fence to reach the fruit on the higher 
branches. Their grandfather was sitting in his old seat, 



watching them with loving eyes, when Janet ran into the 
orchard carrying a jug of cider, and, after oftering some to 
her grandfather, they all drank freely. 

The next day being bright and sunny, the children asked 
their mother if they might go to the woods and search for 
nuts. She agreed, saying they might have the donkey-cart 
for their grandfather, and take their dinner with them. 1 hey 
were not long getting ready, and started off in high spirits. 
After an hour’s drive they arrived at the woods, but to their 
disappointment the nuts were not ripe for gathering, so they 
wandered about picking wild flowers, which were very abun¬ 
dant, until their mother called them to their dinner, which 
she liad spread on the grass. They had a hearty meal, 
which ended with the apple tart. 

The setting sun now warned them that it was time to re¬ 
turn, and on their arrival at home Jack went to the hen-house 
to see that his favourite hen was safe for the night, but to his 
dismay she was not there, but after looking about, he saw 
her perched on a branch of a tree, and having carried her 
back, locked her up in safety. 

That night, when they bade their mother “Good night,” 
they all agreed that they had never spent such a happy day. 

Tilina Waring. 

50, Gloucester Crescent^ Lo 7 idon, IV. (Aged 15^). 

Certified by Elise Norris. 


SECOND PRIZE ANSWER. 

f HE sun was high in the heavens, and poured its rays 
down on the cool little garden in front of one of the 
cottages surrounding the small suburban town of 
Elton, when a poor, way-worn traveller entered the gate and 
gratefully sought the cool shade of the nearest tree. Almost 
at once the cottage door opened and a tiny fair-haired girl 
of three ran out and begged the poor man to come into the 
larger garden. “ Do come,” she lisped, “ Mother says you 
may, and Nannie will give you a drink.” She led him into 
the cottage, and through it to the garden, where four healthy 
children joined them, and set themselves to refresh and com¬ 
fort him. Willie and Mary gathered a basketful of rosy- 
cheeked apples, another little girl supplied him with sweet- 
scented flowers ; even the hens seemed to consider how many 
eggs they could spare. But the most refreshing of all was 
the small stone jug which the eldest girl brought him, full of 
fresh clear water from the little stream which trickled beside 
them. Surely when he resumed his way, refreshed and 
strengthened, the remembrance of that “ cup of cold water” 
and the kindness of the donors helped him through many a 
weary mile of his journey home. 

IT. M. Handcock. 

Habiault Road, Leyto 7 isto 7 ie, Essex. (Aged 12.) 

Certified by K. A. D. Minto (Guardian). 

LIST OF HONOUR. 

First Prize [Divided) : — Half-Guhiea Book a;id Officers 
Medal of the “ Little Folks ” Legion of Honour to Georgia 
D. Noon (14I), 164, Huskisson Street, Liverpool; a 7 id 
Half-Guinea Book and Officers Medal Tilina Waking 
5O' Gloucester Crescent, W. Second Prize [Seve/i- 
SliP^ing-and-Sixpc 7 i)iy Book), with Officer s Medo.l i — IT. M. 
Handcock (12), care of Dr. A. Wilson, Hainault Road, 
Leytonstone, Essex. Honourable Mention, with MenibePs 
iV/Ji/rt/.— Letitia S. Smyth (14), St. Michael's, Blackrock, 
Cork; Margaret Taylor (13-^), Stanford. Rusholme, 
Manchester ; Emm.v S. PRENNEir(i4), Young Ladies’ Col¬ 
lege, Pielenhofen, near Ratisbon, Bavaria; Lucy Champion 
(14^), 3, Cornwall Road, Stamford Street, London, S.E. ; 
Berthe A. de Saint Pierre (ii.}), Brimbois, par St. 
Martin des Besaces, Calvados, France ; Mary Welsh (14), 
Florenville, Dawlish, Devonshire; Anna Kirby (15), 4, 
Market Street. Leicester; Helene S. Bertrand (15^), 
Therapia, near Constantinople; C. Maude Battersby 
(14), Cromlyn, Rathowen, County Westmeath, Ireland. 
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OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PUZZLES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ARITHMOREM. 

1. 990 + utheo = a watering-place in Devon. 

2. 500 + wonson = a lofty mountain of Wales. 

3. 50 + gasrol = a state in the Morea. 

4. 450 + neaza = a large island in the Baltic. 

5. 950 + baaaa = a state of North America. 

6. 500 + aniani = a state of North America. 

7. 1000 4- Berne = a Russian town of the Caucasus. 
Having placed the above names in order, the diagonals 

read downwards form the names of two European countries. 
Saveniake Rd.y GeoRGE MookE. 

Haverstock Hill, N, VV. (Aged 14.!). 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

^HE initials and finals read downwards form the names 
of two animals. 


S' 


75. 


NUMERICAL SINGLE ACROSTIC. 

HE initials read downwards will give the name of a 
county in Ireland. 

I am a word of nine letters. 

My I, 4, 6, 3=a web. 

My 2, 6, 3, 4, 5=later. 

My 3, 4, 2=a. refreshing beverago 
My 4, 5, 8, 7, 8:=:a mistake. 

My 5, 2, 3=a small animal. 

My 6, 4, 3, 3, 4, 5=a chain. 

My 7, 3, 3, 4, 5=an amphibious animal. 

My 8, 2, i=uncooked. 

My 9, 2, 5, 3=a weapon. 

Arthur J. King. 

, Beresford St., Cainhernuell, (Aged 12^.) 

London, S.E. 


1. A species of monkey. 

2. Part of the finger. 

3. r^art of the foot. 

4. A fable writer. 

5. A mid-day meal. 

6. A lake in Russia. 

7. A geometrical figure. 

8. A country in Africa. 

Florence Lonz. 
(Aged 12J.) 

, Sutherland Gardens, 

London, JF. 



RIDDLE-ME-REE. 
rY first is in nine, but not in 
eight. 

My second is in post, but not 
in gate. 

My third is in frost, but not in ice. 

My fourth is in wind, but not in mice. 

My fifth is in will, and also in mill. 

My sixth is in cook, but not in rill. 

My seventh is in hill, but not in kill. 

In an eastern county my whole you’ll see. 

So now I’ll finish my Riddle-me-ree. 

Herbert R. Heyhoe. 

Swaffham, Norfolk. (Aged iiA.) 


PICTORIAL NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 

My I, 14, 6, 7=that whioh is due. 

My 10, 19, 12, 8, 17, 15 = to claim. 

My 13, 16, 4, 18, i9=part of a shilling. 

My 2, 9, i7=a way-side resting-place. 

^ly i5> 5> 3} 6=three-quarters of an inch. 
My whole=three words which will describe 
the above picture. 


HIDDEN PROVERB. 

'r^'H, what a lovely day, Henry ! 

Has he burnt himself much ? 
W'hy, child, whatever is the matter? 
He dreads being alone greatly. 

'Pile field opposite our house is 
flooded. 

.A terrible fire broke out in London 
the other night. 

Edith Harding. 

(Aged loj.) 

Norton in the Mooj's, 

7 iear Bnys 'em, Staffordshire. 


I 


ZIG-ZAG PUZZLE. ^ 

1 * * * 

* 2 * • * 

* * 3 * 

* * * 4 

* 5 * 

* 6 * * 

rj * * ^ 

* 8 * ^ 

* * 9 * 

* * * 10 

Reading across—i. To boast. 2. Level. 3. A scheme. 
4. A river of Italy. 5. To wither. 6. Slender. 7. A Scan¬ 
dinavian deity. 8. A wild animal. 9. A herb. 10. Benevolent. 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 = a species of the canine tribe. 

W. Herbert Bagnall. 

Baffo7'd House, (Aged isf.) 

Charlt.'n H/nfs, Chcl cnhani. 


GREEK CROSS PUZZLE. 

following, placed in the form 
of a Greek cross, form five 
square words :— 

I. Upper square ; i. A sound in music. 2. Pertaining 
to us. 3. A snare. 4. To see at a distance. II. Left-hand 
square : i. A flower. 2. A grain. 3. To pause. 4. To see 
at a distance. III. Central square : i. To sec at a distance. 
2. A girl’s name. 3. Formal. 4. Edible roots. IV. Right- 
hand square : i. Edible roots. 2. Surface. 3. Base. 
4. Of sound mind. V. Lower Square : i. Edible roots. 
2. Related to. 3. A mineral. 4. To bite. 


X X X X 
X X X X 
X X X X 


Oak Lodge, Nightwgalc Lane, 
London, .9. // ’. 


Mabel Bradbury. 
(.Aged 15?.) 












3iS Little Folks. 


PRIZE PUZZLE 

N this Competition there is a Senior Division for Girls and Boys 
between the ages of 14 and 16 {incltisn'e), and a Junior Divi- 
sion for those under 14 years of age. (Girls and Boys under 
14 on August 1, 1883, can take part in the Junior Competition.) 

'I’he following is a List of Prizes that will be awarded at the end 
of every three months in each division, viz.:—A First Prize of a 
Guinea Volume ; a Second Prize of a Half-Guinea Volume a Third 
Prize of a.Seven-Shilling-and-Si.\penny Volume ; and a Fourth Prize 
of a Five-Shilling Volume. There will also be awards of Bronze 
Medals of the Little Folks Legion of Honour to the three ne-\t 
highest of the Competitors following the prize-winners. 

Regul.-vtio.n's. 

Solutions of the Puzzles published in this number must reach the 
Editor not later than November 9th, 1883 (November 12th for 
Competitors residing abroad), addressed as under : — 

The Editor of^^ Little Folksf 

La Belle Sauvage Yard, 

Anszvers to Puzzles. Ludgate Hill, 

Junior [or Senior] Division. London, E.C. 

GAME-PUZZLE No. ii. 

N.\ME BUILDING BY LETTERS .\ND SIGNS. 

ff v^AVE you ever tried to make up letters from pieces of 
wood or card of various shapes and sizes ? It be- 
comes very interesting when you once gain a little 
insight into the plan. And as I want to make it pleasant and 
attractive, I am going to suppose you have never had any 
e.xperience in this diversion, and will make my Puzzles so 
simple that .all will be able to comprehend them. Now if I 
were to give you two little slips of cardboard of this shape 
I _ and ask you to form a letter, you could either make T or L 

from them. From 11 _ you could make A or H ; from 1 - , 

E; from 1 I I, N ; from I I I 1 , M ; from 1 1 v.,, U; and so on, 
the letters which lend themselves to formation from these 
elementary forms being — 

aefhiklmntuvwxyz. 

In the Puzzles below no other letters e.xcept one or more of 
the above will be expressed by signs. 

For the subject of my Puzzles I have selected classical 
names, but ones sufficiently well known - to render your t^k 
on this occasion an easy one, which I think you must like 
occasionally, though I know by experience that when more 
difficult Puzzles are given our Competitors find a pleasure in 
leaving no stone unturned to arrive at a correct solution. 

Supposing I wanted to give the name of Hector, I should 
thus describe and render it in my Name-building Competi¬ 
tion :— 

COR + llil- 

Leader of Troy’s brave warrior band, 

Slain by the great Achilles* hand. 

Puzzle No. ii.—S enior Division. 

Classical Word-building Acrostic. 

PROEM. 

SORCES-MII_- 
Wise man of Greece, thy philosophy profound 
From age to age spreads all the word around. 

I. SSOSRS + ill - 

A king of Egypt, long ago, he won a glorious name, 
O’er Europe and o’er Asia he e.xtended far his fame. 

2. VOCT + IIIII-- 
.A virtuous Roman lady, sister to an emperor great, 
Cleopatra drew her husband to a sad, untimely fate. 

3. RSCCES + M^ 

Most ridh, he also wished to be thought happiest of our race. 
But ere he died, alas ! poor man, he suffered much disgrace. 

4. H R 4 - I I I- 

Of Coelus and Terra a daughter — how forlorn ! 

Her husband ate her children soon as born. 

5. A J + I 1 I I - 

With forty ships to the Trojan war he went, 

And many a hero to the shades he sent 


COMPETITION. 

6 . CERT-flllo _ 

Illustrious Grecian archer, by thy bow 
Thou scatterest dire dismay among the foe. 

7. RPS-fllll - 

From the coast of Boeotia this narrow strait 
Separated Euboea—it’s name I wait. 

8 . S P N + I I I I I _ 

Woman’s head, dog’s body, serpent’s tail 
Bird’s wing, and lion’s paw—a monster hail. 

Junior Divlsion. 

PROEM. 

HRCLES + III _o 

Of which of his twelve great labours, I pray. 

Shall we discourse, on this autumn day ? 

1. RH + IM_ 

Queen of the gods you here behold ; 

Severe resentful, jealous, bold. 

2. EPOUR + ||_ 

From Asia to the Cretan shore 

A bull this beauteous damsel bore. 

3. R H E E + I I I 

/Egean Isle, near Delus, where ’tis said 
The Delians always buried all their dead. 

4. C E O N + I _ 

This Athenian was at one time but a tanner; 

Ere he died many armies marched forth 'neath his banner. 

5 - SSSUYTII _ 

Suitors annoy and vex his loving wife ; 

But he, returned from Troy, soon takes their life. 

6 . L D Y + I 1 1 _ 

A kingdom of Asia—warriors the people were— 

Croesus you know full well was monarch here. 

7 - EDYMO+IIIIIM 
To be always young, to sleep when I would, 

/Jupiter asked, and was not withstood. 

8. S O O + I I I I - 
One of the seven wise men of Greece, 

Of wisdom consummate, counselling peace. 

Puzzle No. 7. 

Notice. —By an oversight in making up the Puzzle Page 
of the September number, the Junior and Senior Lists were 
transposed. All the Competitors were, however, duly 
credited in their correct divisions. 

Answer to Puzzle No. 9.—Senior Division. 

I. Lamprey. 2. Electrical Eel. 3. Pilchard. 4. Anchovy. 

5. Calmar. 6. Sardine. 7. Limulus. 8. Flounder. 

9. Leptocardia. 10. Helix aspersa. 

CLASS I.—Consisting of those who have gained ten marks:—E. Maynard, 
C. I'. Stanley. 

CLASS IL—Consisting of those who have gained nine marks or less:—J. 
Acwonh, S. Anst, L. Bonnick, R. Buckley, C*. Burne, M. Brownlee, M. Brad¬ 
bury, N. Besley, P. G. Callcott, A. B. Callum, W. Coode, M. Cooper, F. 
Fawcett, M. Freeman, M. Curling-Hope, A. C. Horne, J. Chapell-Hodge, K. 
Harrison, B. Haydon, E. Chapell-Hodge, May John, A. M. Jackson. H. D. 
J.ackson, A. Law, F. E. Lyall, A. Lynch, M Lloyd, j. Madurc, 1 -. Metcalf, 
C. J. Mather, L. Morant, K. F. Nix, M. Nix, E. Premier, H. Paterson, D. 
Pybus, C. St. Jean, M. Shaw, A. Strachan, K. Stanton, M. Sloane, A, Trcac}*, 
O’B. Taylor, B. Tomlinsoir, E. L. Wilkinson, I. Waldry, M. H. Welsh, E. 
Deane, H. S. Bertrand. 

Junior Division. 

I. Coral. 2. Pearl. 3. Hammerhead. 4. Salmon. 
5. Limpet. 6. Mollusca. 7. Tridacna. 8. Turbo 
Imperialis. 9. Nautilus. 10. Crangon Vulgaris. 

CLASS I.—Consisting of those who have gained ten marks :—F. C. Burne, 
M. E. Callcott, E. A. Lloyd, E. A. Maclure, G. A. Neame, Eva Stibbs. 

CLASS II.—Consisting of those who have gained nine marks or less:—A. 
Anderson, E. Barton, H. Blunt, A. Bradbury, A. Benjamin, L. Bennett, C. 
Burne, Clifford Crawford, F. Coode, L. Fawcett, J. Forrester, F. Foulger, J. 
Hartwich, J. Hall, E. Hurst, A. Horne, W. Johnston, Maud John, E. Jackson, 
C. Jackson, E. L. Jackson, H. Jackson, A. Kino, B. Law. 1 . C. Little, Christian 
l.iltle. F. Medlycott, E. L. Metcalf. G. O’C Morris, N. ^laxwell, F. Newman, 
C. J. Nix, H. Nix, A. E, Pepys, E. Stanton. R. Younger, J. B. W. Chapman. 

The award of Prizes and Medals for the third quarter of 
1883 will be printed in the next number of Little Folks. 











The Editor requests that all Inquiries and replies intended for 
insertion in Littlk Folks should have the ivords “ Questions 
and Answers" written on the left-hand top corners of the 
envelopes containing thenii] 

Prize Competitions, &c. 

Lady of the Lake. —[The fifty “promises” for The 
Little Folks Humane Society must be sent in all together. 
—Ed.] 

Literature. 

Beltenebrosa would be obliged if any one could tell 
her the author of the following lines— 

“ I heard the bells on Xmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 

Of peace on earth, good will to men.” 

A Teetotaller wants to know where the words, “ One 
of these days is none of these days,’’ are to be found. 

Games and Amusements. 

“ Vantage-all ” would be very glad if any of the readers 
of Little Folks would tell her how far the game of tennis 
dates back in English history. 

Work. 

Gloire de Dijon would be glad if any of the readers of 
Little Folks could tell her how to crochet a pair of socks 
for her doll. 

A Highland Lassie would be glad if some one would 
tell her some nice crochet-work to do for presents. 

Cookery. 

Sprat would be very glad if any reader of Little 
Folks could give her a recipe for making lemon-drops and 
dough-nuts. 

White May would be pleased if any of the readers of 
Little Folks can give her a recipe for making cocoa-nut 
candy? 

Rat writes, in answer to Queen Mab, that the way 
to make lemon sponge is to pour over two ounces of 
gelatine a pint of cold water ; let it simmer for a quarter of an 
hour, then add half a pint of boiling water. If not sufficiently 
dissolved, set the stewpan over the fire until it be so. Add to 
this three-quarters of a pound of pounded loaf sugar and the 
juice of four lemons. When the gelatine is cold — but before 
it begins to get firm—add the whites of three eggs which have 
been well beaten. Whisk the whole for a quarter of an hour, 
or until the mixture is quite white and begins to thicken; 
then put it into a mould which has been previously soaked in 
cold water. Set it in a cold place until firm, then turn it 
carefully out, and garnish it with dried fruit or flavouring.— 
Answers also received from A Fir-cone, Snowdrop, Lucy 
Dunster, H. Grimbly, F. L. Southgate, C. L., The 
Lily Queen, Ivy, Corrie Brown, M. E. M. Highton, 


Dudee, Nokomis, Puck, Verax, Adela, Ettie, Tattie 
Coram, Evelyn Abraham, and Caution. 

General. 

Miladi writes, in reply to Edith Pillers’ question, 
how to trace flowers on to cloth for working in crewels 
“You can buy thin pieces of paper with flowers, &c., 
traced on them. When you have cut your cloth, tack down 
the papers where you want to have the tracing, and iron 
over the paper lightly. You may then remove the paper, 
which is of no further use. Patterns can be also traced with 
white or black chalks, depending on the colour of the cloth. 
Answers also received from May and Ireland’s Eye. 

H. C. would like to know what is the best thing to line a 
small pond with, so as to make it water-tight. 

May Queen writes, in answer to Water Lily’s inquiry, 
how to brighten a silver brooch with raised silver^daisies and 
gold middles, that the best thing would be prepared chalk, 
which can be bought at any chemist’s. It should be rubbed 
on the brooch on a piece of soft stocking, but it should not 
be wetted. Answers also received from M. J. D., Ivory, 
Daisy, E. Pillars, and Piiiz. 

Edie Turner and Tiger Lily want to know if any of 
the readers of Ihttle Folks could give a recipe for 
drying rose-leaves so as to retain their perfume ; also if it is 
possible to make scent from the rose-leaves. 

Gwen wishes to know how to make frames with straw. 

Zeet would like to know the origin of ducking for apples 
on Hallow E’en. [See “ The Editor’s Pocket-book ” on 
page 250 of the October 1882 Number of Little Folks. 
—Ed.] 

lilDiTH would be very glad if any of the readers of Little 
Folks could tell her how to get rid of dandelions from 
a lawn. 

Natural History. 

With Answers by the Editor of the ""Live Stock Joimial and 
Fanciers Gazette." 

Greedy Grub has heard that it is a good plan to give 
rabbits milk when they have young ones, and that it prevents 
them eating them. Is it really best to do so, or if not, what 
should she give them? [It is a very good plan, or water 
will do in moderation. In some cases it has stopped them 
eating their young, but few rabbits do that anyhow, unless 
rashly disturbed.] 

Nina would like to know if there is any cure for an 
asthniatical goldfinch ; the bird is four years old. [There is 
a medicine sold at many bird-shops which is often of benefit, 
and frequently relief may be got by adding half a small tea¬ 
spoonful of glycerine and three drops nitric acid to each 
fountain of water. Note, that nitric acid is dangeroiLsly 
corrosive to hands and clothes. Dilute it all at once, there¬ 
fore, in a rather larger bottle, and add more in proportion.] 
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GUINEA BOOK and an Officer’s Medal of the Littli-: Folks Legion of Honour will be given for llie best 
short and orighial Description of the Picture above. A smaller Book and an Officer’s Medal will be given, 
in addition, for the best Description relatively to the age of tlw Cot?ipctitor; so that no Competitor is too 
young to try for this second Prize. To avoid any possibility of mistake, and for the guidance of new Competitors, the 
full Regulations are given 


Each Description must be limited to 500 words in length, and should be written on one side of the paper only. 


2. All Descriptions must be certified as strictly original by a Minister, Teacher, Parent, or some other re¬ 
sponsible person. 

3. All the Competitors must be under the age of Sixteen years. 

4. All Descriptions from Competitors residing in Great Britain and Ireland must reach the Editor on or before 
the loth of November next; in the case of Descriptions sent from the English Colonies or from Foreign Countries 
an extension of time to the 15th of November will be allowed. 

5. In addition to the Two Prizes and Officers’ Medals, some of the most deserving Competitors will be included 
in a special List of Honour, and will be awarded Members’ Medals of the Little Folks Legion of Honour. 

6. Competitors are particularly requested to note that each envelope containing a Description having reference 
to this Picture should have the words ^‘Natural History Wanting Words” written on the left-hand top corner of it. 
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THE HEIR 

CHAPTER XX.—CLIVE FINDS HIS ADVENTURE 
RATHER UNPLEASANT. 

Clive could only 
!have looked in 
the drawing-room 
at Elmdale, and 
seen them all 
when Matt re¬ 
turned with the 
news of Mr. Sar¬ 
gent’s failure, he 
would have been 
fully satisfied of 
how much they 
really thought a- 
bout him ; even 
Madge’s bravery 
broke down, and 
she turned away, 
lest any one 
should see the 
great tears which were rolling down her cheeks. 

The very thought of poor Clive in the hands of 
the gipsies made her feel cold all over, for she 
knew he would be dreadfully frightened ; he always 
feared tramps and gipsies, and disliked rude, rough 
people. But though the children were utterly 
dismayed, Mrs. Palmer felt a trifle less anxious ; 
probably those people were detaining him in the 
hope of receiving a reward, and would keep him 
quite safe. .So long as no accident had befallen 
him, she could bear the rest. 

Clive, meanwhile, was not with the gipsies. He 
had walked along the London road till he became 
very weary, without meeting with a village, and had 
begun to wonder whether he would have to keep 
walking all night. The evening turned chilly, and 
he wished he had brought his great coat, also 
that he had had some dinner, for he was faint 
for want of food, as well as tired, and worst of all, he 
was growing dreadfully frightened ; the echo of his 
footsteps on the hard road startled him, he was 
terrified at the slightest rustle amongst the trees, 
and fancied that some one was lurking in wait for 
him behind the hedges, or hurrying quickly after 
him. Several times he was on the point of turning 
back, but it seemed as if the darkness was ever so 
much thicker behind him, and it was a long, long 
way to Elmdale. Besides, it would be such a 
humiliating failure to return of his own accord, and 
things would be ever so much worse for him ; so 
he pressed on, weary and sick at heart, and at last 
he saw a light gleaming faintly in the distance. He 
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roused himself by a great effort, and pushed forward 
more bravely, and in a few minutes came to a little 
village, with a brook rushing merrily by one side 
of the narrow street, while the cottages were all 
drawn back a little way from the other. In a sort 
of open space—doubtless the village green — stood a 
house larger than the others, and Clive knew by 
the sign that swung from the branches of a tree 
just opposite that it was an inn of some sort. Pie 
walked up to the door boldly, feeling grateful for 
finding a place to rest and get some food, but when 
he looked in, and saw the place full of rough¬ 
looking men, drinking, smoking, and all talking 
loudly, his heart failed him, and he turned away : 
he dared not venture amongst them by himself, 
for he knew they would ask him questions, perhaps 
laugh at him, and send him back at once to Elm¬ 
dale ; so he resolved to try and find some quieter 
place, where the people were not so rough, and 
didn’t smoke or drink, and stole quietly past the 
“Silver Lily,” and soon found himself in the 
darkness and silence of the other side of the 
village. But he could not discover a second inn; the 
cottages were buried in darkness, and as he passed 
several watch-dogs barked angrily, and he could 
not summon up courage to knock at a single door 
to ask if he might rest a little and have something 
to eat. At length he arrived at a point where four 
roads met, and he turned down one of them in 
sheer reckless desperation. He thought it did not 
much matter where he went or what became of 
him, he felt so utterly wretched and forsaken ; 
never had he imagined anything like the misfortune 
that had overtaken him. Trials and disappointments 
he was in a measure prepared to encounter, but to 
be without a roof to shelter him or food to eat, 
utterly alone on a lonely road in the dark chilly 
night, was too horrible. Still he walked on as long 
as he was able to move a limb, and at length sank 
down exhausted on a mossy stone by the road¬ 
side, and laying his head against another stone, 
sobbed bitterly. For a few minutes his reflections 
were very painful, and he longed with all his heart 
to be back safely in his home, but he soon fell 
asleep from utter weariness and exhaustion, and 
forgot alike his regrets and terror. When he awoke 
it was daylight, but still very early — a grey, damp, 
chilly morning; he was stiff, sore, cold, and oh, so 
hungry ! Altogether, no one ever looked or felt less 
like the hero of an adventure than poor Clive, and 
he longed with all his heart to be at home. Still, 
as he struggled to his feet he felt ashamed to re¬ 
turn and say he was sorry, afraid to face reproach 
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or ridicule ; he fancied they would only laugh at 
him, little dreaming how sad a night they had spent 
on his account. Far away he observed a faint curl 
of smoke rising above some trees : it was the only 
sign of human habitation visible, and he made up 
his mind to go there and ask for something to eat, 
and permission to rest and warm his numbed 
hands and feet. With the utmost difficulty he got 
along, for he was faint and dizzy, and his throat 
very sore ; the farm-house was much farther than he 
imagined, and by the time he reached the wide 
open kitchen door both his strength and courage 
failed him ; he tottered helplessly from side to side 
for a moment, and then dropped down at the door¬ 
step in a heavy swoon. 

When he regained consciousness he was lying on 
a wide, old-fashioned sofa in a pleasantly darkened 
room, smelling of freshly-gathered flowers. Just at 
first he could not remember either where he was or 
what had happened, but as all the adventures of 
the preceding afternoon and night returned to him, 
he burst into tears. 

At that moment a pleasant-faced elderly woman 
entered the room with a cup of arrowroot, which 
she persuaded Clive to drink; then she put a cooliiig 
lotion on his head, a piece of flannel round his 
throat; she desired him to lie very still, and try and 
sleep for an hour or two, and then they would send 
him safe home, for the farmer and his wife nothing 
doubted but that he had lost his way, and caught a 
bad cold through walking and sleeping in the damp 
grass. Clive wanted to explain that he didn’t wish 
to go home, but to London, only he felt too ill and 
weak. His limbs were so stiff and sore that he felt 
tolerably certain he couldn’t walk a single step, and 
it was extremely pleasant to lie in that cool, shady, 
quiet room, and rest. He was just drifting into 
dreamland again, when he heard voices outside the 
window, one of which seemed strangely familiar, 
and he roused himself to listen. There was some 
one inquiring the nearest way to the village of 
Elmdale, though Clive could scarcely catch the 
words, owing to the barking of a little dog, who 
seemed to recognise the voice too. Mr. Sargent 
was returning from a fruitless visit to the gipsies’ 
camp, and not being quite sure of the way, stopped 
at the farm-house to inquire ; when, to his intense 
surprise, Bozes, Madge’s lost dog, ran out and 
barked wildly, capering about with joy at having 
found a friend. 

“ Where did you get this little fellow ? ” he said, 
patting Bozes on the head. “ You see, he re¬ 
cognises me. He was stolen some time since from 
some friends of mine.” 

“ Eh.^ My lad says a young gent at Elmdale gave 
him to him,” the farmer replied, calling his boy, 
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who explained that Master Harry Bertram ex¬ 
changed the doggie with him for a pair of carrier 
pigeons; “and he had the best of the bargain,” the 
lad continued, “for that there dog hasn’t killed a rat 
nor nothing since he came here.” 

Mr. Sargent looked amazed and indignant, and 
Clive listened, trembling excessively, and wonder¬ 
ing if Mr. Sargent would ever go away. Just as he 
thought he was safe, he heard his tutor say, Did 
you happen to have seen or heard anything of a 
stray young gentleman who has lost his way ? ” 

Eh,” the farmer replied, “ that we do. Come in, 
sirand he led the way to the room where Clive 
lay trembling. “ This young master gave us a rare 
start this morning : came and fainted at the door¬ 
step about six o’clock, so my missis made him lie 
down, and nursed him up a bit before sending him 
home. Poor boy, he do look bad ! ” 

“ Clive ! oh, how glad I am ! ” Mr. Sargent cried, 
fairly catching him in his arms ; how truly, truly 
grateful to have found you!” Bozes, who had 
followed him in, echoed the sentiment by several 
sharp little “bow-wows,” and then sprang upon the 
sofa and thrust his nose into the hand of Clive, 
who was sobbing, with his face hidden on Mr. 
Sargent’s shoulder. He could not utter a word of 
excuse or explanation; and when the farmeiTearned 
that it was Master Clive Palmer of Elmdale whom 
they had treated so kindly, both he and his wife were 
very glad, for they were tenants of his mother’s. 

“ Don’t, Clive ; you will make yourself ill. Come, 
come, you must have more pluck,” Mr. Sargent 
said kindly, clasping Clive’s feverish hand. “ It’s all 
right now, and we shall soon be safe at home again; 
and oh, how glad they all will be ! ” 

There was no conveyance at the farm but a 
spring cart, and Clive was far too ill to bear the 
journey in that, so Mr. Sargent wrote a note to say 
Clive was found, and asking to send the carriage at 
once, and the farmer’s boy rode off with it. 

It was several hours before the carriage arrived, 
and then Clive, who had slept most of the time, felt 
stronger and more composed. But Mr. Sargent 
would not allow him to say a single word. “ Time 
enough to tell us of your adventures when you are 
thoroughly rested,” he said kindly. “All we care is 
to have you safe back once more ; ” and Clive hung 
his head in silent confusion. It was quite evident 
that they only thought he had lost his way, and had 
no idea that he had deliberately caused them so 
much misery. 

When they entered the carriage Bozes deter¬ 
minedly sprang in after them, and refused to be left 
at the farm; and both the farmer and his boy 
declared that if he belonged by right to the Elmdale 
folk they were quite welcome to him, only the boy 
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determined to have his pigeons back from Master 
Harry Bertram, and give him a good thrashing 
besides, for offering him stolen goods. So poor 
little Bozes returned in triumph to Elmdale, and his 
presence added not a little to Clive’s humiliation, 
for had it not been for him, Harry would never have 
known anything about the doggie, or dreamed of 
stealing Madge’s and Kingsford’s pet. 


CHAPTER XXI.—AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

T was quite dusk when the carriage 
reached Elmdale', and the moment 
Mr. Sargent and Clive alighted 
both saw something unusual had 
taken place during their absence. 
There were lights flashing all 
over the house, and the servants seemed to be 
hurrying hither and thither ; but they all rushed 
out to welcome the wanderer, and poor Clive was 
almost smothered with kisses. His mother held 
him close in her arms, and Madge and Ettie clung 
to either side of him. 

‘‘Oh, darling! how glad we are to have you safe 
again ! We have been so terribly frightened,’^ Mrs. 
Palmer said, smiling through her tears ; and Clive 
felt that all the caresses and expressions of joy and 
welcome were so many coals of fire heaped on his 
unworthy head. 

‘‘ We have such a wonderful surprise for you too, 
Clive,” Ettie whispered when they got into the 
house. “ Who do you think arrived just after we 
sent the carriage for you ? ” 

“I don’t know. Uncle George, I suppose.” 

“No; Uncle Humphrey!” Ettie and Madge 
exclaimed together. Clive glanced questioningly at 
his mother ; he could scarcely understand. 

“It’s quite true, darling,” Mrs. Palmer replied. 

Uncle Humphrey wanted to give us all a surprise, 
and he certainly succeeded. He thought King 
would make himself ill with anxiety and impatience 
if he were kept in suspense, so he determined to say 
nothing of his coming, especially as he feared being 
detained on the way.” 

“ Is he going back to India? Will King go Avith 
him ?” he asked in a low voice. He was heartily 
ashamed of his questions and his eagerness to get 
rid of his cousin, but it seemed as if he must ask, 
and his heart almost ceased beating when he heard 
there was no chance of such a thing. 

“ Uncle Plumphrey has left India for good, and 
means to remain in England, so you will have two 
uncles instead of one. You will be so well taken 
care of, dear, that you will not have a chance of 
getting lost again. My poor darling, what a fearful 
night you must have spent, thinking of us, and 
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how fearfully anxious Ave would be! Thes« now^ go 
and prepare for dinner, and afterwards you will tell 
of your adventures. Oh, my boy ! Avhat should I 
have done had anything happened to you ? ” Mrs. 
Palmer said earnestly. 

“ You Avould have had the others, and King,” 
Clive replied huskily; but he didn’t look up or meet 
his mother’s loving, reproachful glance. 

“ The others and King could never make up to 
me for my Clive,” she said gently. “ I thank Heaven, 
my darling, that you have been safely restored to 
me ; and noAv run aAvay. We mustn’t keep Uncle 
Humphrey Availing for dinner, and he is very 
impatient to see you.” 

“ My throat is sore, and my head aches. I don’t 
Avant any dinner, mother. I’d much rather go to bed.” 

“ Oh no, Clive, please, you mustn’t. We can’t 
spare you,” Ettie whispered, clinging to his arm. • 

“Uncle Humphrey’s first night here, and your 
birthday,” Madge added. “ And, Clive, I am so glad 
you brought me back Bozes. I’ll never tease you 
again, never ; and I’m sorry I said lots of things, 
there ! ” And she gave him a hearty kiss. • 

“We cannot let you off to-night, Clive,” Mrs. 
Palmer Avhispered ; “ so try and bear up, dear ; ” and 
with a smile she waved him aAvay. 

No AA^ords can describe poor Clive’s feelings 
Avhile preparing for dinner—so guilty, miserable, 
ashamed of himself; so full of dismay at the idea 
of meeting Uncle Humphrey. Would they all 
have to leave Elmdale ? Avould this stranger, Avhom 
none of them had ever seen, take possession of theh* 
home? Avould King noA^ assume his rightful position ? 
and Avhat Avould become of himself? Avere the 
thoughts uppermost in his mind AAdiile dressing. 
He felt as if he quite disliked this neAv relative ; and 
it Avas another bloAv Avhen he entered the drawing¬ 
room to find Ettie perched on one arm of his chair, 
and Madge on the other, just as if they had known 
him all their lives. The moment he eiitered tl^e 
room King sprang up and seized him by the Imnd. 
“This is dear Cousin Clive, father,” he said,leading 
him forward, and Mr. Palmer clasped both hrs 
hands cordially. 

“ My dear, dear boy, how glad I am to see you ! 
and thank you for your kindness to my little lad. 
And bless me ! hoAv like your father you are. It 
makes it more like coming home. I can almost 
imagine myself a boy again, and you William as he 
Avas when I used to get him into all kinds of 
scrapes.” Just then a fly drove up the avenue, and 
there Avas a loud knock at the door. 

“It’s Uncle George!” Madge cried, with one of 
her happy inspirations ; and so it Avas. Mrs. Palmer 
hg telegraphed to him about CliA^e, and he had come 
I dc'vn to Elmdale by the very first train that day. 
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‘‘Safe and sound, and restored to us, thank 
Heaven ! Eh, boy ? ” he cried, taking Clive into his 
arms. “ It^s a good thing you’re here, or I should 
have sent all the police after you ! ” 

Then Uncle Humphrey was introduced, and Sir 
George was amazed and pleased ; and so between 
expressions of wonder, delight, congratulation, and 
explanation, dinner was on the table a full quarter 
of an hour before any one thought of sitting down, 
and then they were all too excited to eat. Never 
had there been such a commotion at Elmdale, and 
every one was in the highest spirits, except poor Clive 
himself. He was pale and silent. 

As soon as the cloth was removed Madge and 
King exchanged meaning glances, and after a few 
telegraphic nods and smiles, they left the room. 
Presently they returned with a basket, which was 
lifted to the table, and Mr. Sargent stood up, and 
begged to remind everybody that it was Clive’s 
birthday, and wished hirn many very happy returns 
of the day ; then they all shook hands with him, 
kissed and congratulated him over again, and 
Madge dived into the basket, and produced the 
presents triumphantly. 

“ Oh, Clive ! you a7'e fortunate ! No boy ever had 
such pretty things, I think,” she cried. “It was to 
get them we all went to Greathampton yesterday.” 

“If we had only known what was going to happen 
to you, I, at least, would have stayed at home,” 
Ettie whispered ; and then followed a long and 
lively discussion on the utility, beauty, and number 
of the gifts. 

Clive examined them all in silence. He tried to 
speak, but not a single word would come ; and when 
he came to his mother’s present his fortitude gave 
way, and bursting into tears, he threw his arms 
round her neck, and hid his face on her shoulder. 

“ Oh, mother ! how good you all are, and how 
wicked and selfish I have been!” he faltered. “ Can 
you ever forgive me, mother ? ” 

“ Yes, surely, my darling, if you tell me what it is 
I have to forgive,” Mrs. Palmer replied gently; and 
after a few moment’s silence, Clive raised his head, 
and looked bravely round the table. 


CHAPTER XXII.—UNCLE HUMPHREY SETS 
MATTERS RIGHT. 

OTHER, I have been very wicked,” 
Clive began in a low voice. “ I 
don’t deserve all your kindness a 
bit. I have been jealous and 
selfish, and ran away yesterday 
because I thought no one cared 
about me ; I did indeed.” 

“ Ran away 1 ” Mrs. Palmer exclaimed ; “ left 


home of your own accord I Oh, Clive ! how could 
you.? ” 

“ I didn’t think anybody cared, and I was very 
unhappy. I meant to go to London, and from 
there go to sea, like Uncle Humphrey. I didn’t 
intend ever to come back to Elmdale.” 

“But why, Clive.? what possible reason could 
you have had.?” Uncle George asked in amazement. 
“ Had you any idea of this.?” he continued, turning 
to Mr. Sargent. 

“Not the slightest. I knew Clive was not very 
happy in himself lately, but I thought and hoped 
the feeling would wear out. I never even dreamed 
of his being so foolish as to run away.” 

“ I can’t understand it,” Uncle George continued. 
“ I fancied Clive had everything in the world to 
make him happy and contented. I did not know 
he had a single wish ungratified ; if he had, surely 
he might tell us. But to run away and cause so 
much unhappiness : it’s incredible ! ” 

“ I was very miserable. Uncle George,” Clive 
said humbly ; “ I did not think any one would miss 
me much. Ever since King came, no one wanted 
me.” 

“ Nonsense, boy I —that’s all nonsense I” 

“ I thought so, any way, uncle ; and though I 
despised myself for thinking it, I couldn’t help it, 
and it did seem so hard to have to give up Elm¬ 
dale. It was very mean and wicked, I know, but 
I was jealous of him, and I thought no one cared 
about me, and that every one loved Cousin King 
best, because he was the heir.” 

“ My dear Clive, what are you talking about ? ” 
Uncle George cried impatiently. “ How could 
King possibly be the heir of Elmdale? It belonged 
to your father, and he left it to your mother in 
trust for you. I don’t understand in the least what 
you mean.” 

“Uncle George, let me explain,” Ettie cried, as 
Clive hung his head in confusion. “ Before Cousin 
King came Clive heard Matt say that his ‘nose 
would be out of joint,’ as Uncle Humphrey was 
older than our papa, and that his son was the 
rightful heir of Elmdale, and everything seemed 
like it; and both Clive and 1 were miserable, be¬ 
cause we thought we should have to go away some 
day.” 

“ You and Clive are a pretty pair of geese,” 
Uncle George said, a little crossly ; he didn’t like 
such a conversation taking place before Mr. 
Palmer. “ I certainly expected better from you, 
Ettie.” 

“ Yes, Uncle George, and I’m very sorry,” she said 
sadly ; but she did not add that she had advised 
Clive to the best possible course, only he would 
not heed her, and, instead, had gone his own way. 
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‘‘Forgive me, Cousin Clive ; I must have made 
you unhappy many times,” King cried, taking his 
hand. “ I can understand now why you were a 
little queer sometimes, and Ettie too. If you only 
had told me, I would have explained. I never 


“ But for all that Elmdale is really King’s, and 
I do not want anything that does not belong to 
me,” Clive said proudly. 

“No, Clive, this place is not King’s, but yours ; 
your grandfather willed it to your father, and he to 



“ ' WELL, NEVER MIND ; IT’S ALL OVER NOW,’ KING SAID” {p. 326). 


wanted Elmdale. I have palaces and bungalows 
in India, and money chough to buy twenty places 
like this, haven’t 1, father.^” 

“ Yes, my boy, as far as this world’s goods go 
you have indeed more than your share—more than 
you will ever require,” Mr. Palmer said, a little 
sadly. “ It was only your cousin’s love that I 
wanted for you, my lad, it was not his property.” 


you,” Mrs. Palmer said gravely — she was only just 
beginning to realise how dreadfully unhappy both 
Clive and Ettie must have been. “Ah, my boy, if 
you had only taken me into your confidence and 
asked my advice, how much misery it would have 
spared us all ! ” 

“ I didn’t like to trouble you, mother; and besides, 
Ettie did ask you one day if Uncle Humphrey was 
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older than our father. You said he was, and you 
seemed troubled about his coming back to England.’^ 
“Yes, I was very anxious, Clive. In the first 
place, I saw you were not quite pleased about your 
cousin being with us, and that grieved me; and 
then a large sum of money — five thousand pounds, 
I think—left by your grandfather to Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey had aiever been claimed, and, after waiting 
many years, had been expended by your father on 
the estate, and I did not know the best way of re- 
paying it, with the interest due for so many years. 
If you had only trusted me, Clive, I could have ex¬ 
plained everything.” 

• “ Pm so sorry, mother, but I was half mad with 

jealousy. I thought that you all loved Kingsford 
so much better than me : that was the worst of all 
to bear.” 

“ Well, never mind; it’s all over now,” King said, 
taking Clive by the hand, “ and we will get on ever 
so much better, for we won’t misunderstand each 
other again. I used to think, Clive, you did not 
like me to be so much richer than you,” he con¬ 
tinued shyly. “ I fancied every one knew papa 
was like a prince in India.” 

“ Well, well, it was natural enough for Clive to 
feel sore and jealous, thinking what he did,” Uncle 
Humphrey said gently. “ But, as King says, it’s all 
right now. As for running away, we mustn’t be too 
hard on him about that. ‘ A boy’s will is tlie 
wind’s will; ’ and I do not forget that I ran away 
myself. As for that five thousand pounds, sister,” 
he continued, turning to Mrs. Palmer, ‘‘ you must 
put it aside for this little brown-haired lassie, who 
has been King’s friend and chum through thick 
and thin, and fought all his battles for him. And 
now, enough of a somewhat unpleasant matter. 
Poor Clive has been punishing himself by his 
doubts and suspicions for a long time, and I fancy 
all he suffered since he left home yesterday will 
be a lesson to him for all his life, so let us say no 
more about it. Come here, lad, and shake hands ; 
and don’t be as jealous of your Uncle Plumphrey 
as you have been of King, for, with your permission. 
Pm going to make myself at home at Elmdale for 
a long time.” 

“ How good of you. Uncle Humphrey ! ” Ettie 
whispered, looking up gratefully. “ I was so afraid 
you would never forgive us, and would take King 
away.” 

“ No, no; much better clear away the clouds, and 
begin again in sunshine. King, in spite of everything, 
has been very happy here, and loves you all dearly, 
and Elmdale has made a new lad of him,” Uncle 
Humphrey replied cheerfully. “ Don’t fret, my 
dear ; we all will soon forget this unpleasantness.’' 

“ Poor old Clivey ! what a bad time you must 


have had ! ” Madge cried suddenly. “ But, Uncle 
Humphrey, do you know who I think is most to 
blame of anybody ? ” 

“ No, my dear ; but I should like to hear who it 
really was.” 

“Why, Harry Bertram. Pm certain it was he 
who put it into^Clive’s head to run away ; he’d 
never have thought of it himself. I only wonder 
he didn’t go with him.” 

“He promised to follow me,” and then Clive 
stopped suddenly. He had not meant to betray 
Harry, but the words slipped out, and then, after a 
time, he confessed all. 

“ You see how one act of disobedience leads to 
another,” Mr. Sargent said. “If you had not 
talked to that bad boy after you were forbidden 
to do so, we shouldn’t have had half this un¬ 
happiness. Bozes wouldn’t have been stolen or the 
grotto destroyed, for there is no doubt now that 
it was he who did all the mischief. I hope I shall 
never have to warn you against him again, for he 
is a bad, untruthful, mischievous boy.” 

As it happened, Clive was never tempted by his 
evil genius again, for when Harry learned that 
Clive was discovered and brought back, aind that 
Bozes was found too, he knew that his share of 
the whole transaction would come to light, and 
he ran away in real earnest, but in a much more 
practical manner than Clive. He always had 
plenty of money, so he took a train to London, and 
went thence to Liverpool, where he had an uncle 
residing, and gave that gentleman no peace till he 
sent him off to sea on a three years’ cruise. Very 
few people were sorry for his departure, and Mrs^ 
Palmer was truly thankful that he was so effec¬ 
tually separated from Clive, on whom he had a 
great and most undesirable influence. 

Clive’s birthday ended much more pleasantly 
than could have been expected, considering how 
gloomily it began. After a time even Uncle 
George, who had been really angry, came round 
and granted his pardon, though he felt more hurt 
and surprisedIthan anybody, for he thought Clive 
might have trusted to his care and kindness, even 
if he had lost Elmdale. However, the boy’s re¬ 
pentance seemed so deep and sincere that he 
was forced to forgive him ; and then the children 
all retired to the study to have a confidential chat 
over the birthday presents, and conjecture what 
wonderful things Uncle Humphrey’s great travel¬ 
ling-trunks contained. After a little while Clive 
began to forget his shame and mortification; his 
pride certainly had received a severe and crushing 
blow, and even in his own eyes he was no longer a 
person of such vast importance ; but they were all 
very kind to him, and even Madge refrained from 
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speaking her mind, while Ettie laughed and cried 
by turns as she looked at King, and thought that 
she was now, at liberty to show how dearly she 
loved him without offending her brother. 

"No one spoke a word of punishment, for they all 
felt that Clive had suffered a great deal, and would 
suffer still more when he reflected how unjust and 
unkind his suspicions had been, and they trusted 
that the whole affair would not be without its good 
results on his character. 

It was several days before he recovered from the 
effects of his sleep in the damp grass and the 
terror and fatigue he had undergone, but every 
one could see that the adventure made him much 
more careful of himself, and more thoughtful for 
others. 

Uncle Humphrey remained at Elmdale for a 
long time, and under his rule matters hvent on 
smoothly and pleasantly. Mr. Sargent was per¬ 
suaded to remain, and continue the boys’ education ; 
a clever resident governess was engaged for Ettie 
and Madge, and under her management they made 
wonderful progress. Mrs. Palmer grew better and 
stronger every day, with Uncle Plumphrey to cheer 
and amuse her, and take the responsibility of 
looking after the children off her mind, and seeing 
them all so happy and united made her happy too. 
The shadows disappeared from Clive’s brow : he 
was no longer moody and taciturn ; and Ettie’s 

THE 


face grew bright and rosy again, and she went 
about the house singing like a lark. As for Madge, 
she was very pleased^with the alteration in things 
generally; she was very sociable, and liked pleasant 
company, but she was still King’s chum, and 
stoutly declared that no one could ever come 
between them: they had a quiet, comfortable 
understanding to that effect between them. 

Uncle Plumphrey says he will stay on at Elmdale 
till they turn him out, and when he does go, 
threatens to take King’s nut-brown lassie with 
him. It is pretty generally understood and ac¬ 
cepted that Madge belongs to Uncle Humphrey, 
while Ettie is claimed by Uncle George. His 
mother is Clive’s particular care, and as he grows 
older he grows more thoughtful and considerate 
for her every day. He and Kingsford are now 
close and confidential friends ; Clive is still by far 
the cleverer, but King is so bright and merry, and 
has such a sweet sunny temper, that no one minds 
his not being a genius. ' Both boys have grown so 
strong and sturdy that they are planning a walking 
tour in Switzerland for the next vacation, under 
the guidance of Uncle George and Mr. Sargent. 
They are always a noisy, merry, happy party now, 
for they are all without any grievances whatever, 
real or imaginary, to brood over; and Clive Palmer 
is all the better and happier for having learned to 
forget to think of himself as the Pleir of Elmdale. 


-- 

A LITTLE VISIT TO TPIE JEWELLERY-MAKER. 


LMOST every one of my 
readers possesses some 
trifling object in gold or 
silver which he or she has 
closely examined many a 
time, or, at any rate, they 
have seen and handled such 
a thing, and perhaps won¬ 
dered at the beauty of form 
and workmanship that has added so much to its 
intrinsic value ; for mind, I am not speaking here 
of ordinary machine-made objects, but of “artistic 
jewellery,” carefully wrought by hand, fashioned 
and chased and engraved by the trained and 
ingenious fingers of men who meed to understand 
all about drawing, designing, and modelling before 
they can attempt to produce ring, or cup, or salver 
of any special excellence or value. If we were 
in the East, I should have small trouble in showing 
you a worker in gold and silver, for, most likely, 
he would every now and then be occupied opposite 


our windows—very much after the fashion of a 
travelling tinker — his little brazier smoking by 
his side, and his nimble black fingers hammering, 
twisting, beating, drilling, and putting together 
most wonderfully pretty and becoming ornaments, 
very often out of defaced gold and silver coins or 
broken articles, with which he is entrusted by his 
customers for the purpose. Out of a couple of 
florins I have seen a handsome snake locket 
fashioned before my eyes, while out of a poor 
broken wedding-ring have been evolved two filagree 
ear-drops, pretty enough for any lady to wear, and 
light as fairy jewels. ' 

Plow old this goldsmith’s art is, and how well the 
wonderful malleability of this precious metal was 
understood in the dim dark ages of the long ago, 
is best realised by turning back the pages of that 
Chronicle by which we arc all guided, until we 
come to the Book of Pkxodus, where it is said of 
those who made the priests’ robes that “ they did 
beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires. 
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to work it in the blue, and in the purple, and in the 
scarlet, and in the fine linen.’^ Then, too,“the fining- 
pot for silver and the furnace for gold ” are men¬ 
tioned quite as much as a matter of course as 
Joseph’s cup of silver and Solomon’s drinking- 
vessels of gold. 

But it is our own skilled workers in gold that 
we want to visit to-day, and about their doings 
that I shall tell, so I must hurry past much that 
is interesting, and introduce you into a large 
“shop,” where many varieties of workers are busy 
transforming dull flat plates of metal into all kinds 
of graceful and beautiful things, some of them fit 
for the palaces of kings. 

It does seem wonderful, certainly, to turn from 
them to the rough crude lumps of ore, or the 
drawers full of dull grains and nuggets of gold, 
brought from all parts of the world ; for nothing is 
as widespread as gold. It comes from Brazil, 
Peru, Mexico, Hungary, and the Ural Mountains, 
and above all, and better than all, from California 
and Australia ; indeed, it has been found even in 
Cornwall, Wales, and the Wicklow Mountains. 

We are given a little lump of solid gold, and bid¬ 
den to guess its weight. We are told that it measures 
just one cubic inch, and that its weight is io’i6 
oz. troy, and that such a cube, measuring six 
inches every way, would therefore weigh no less 
than 182*88 oz. troy, or about as much as a man 
could well lift; and yet this metal is so malleable 
that it can be beaten out into leaves 200,000 parts 
of an inch thick. So much for the material ; 
now for what can be done with it by the cunning 
smith, whose business place is, most likely, not far 
from Clerkenwell, where once upon a time the 
English clockmakers and metal-workers congre¬ 
gated in large numbers. 

Everywhere about this shop we see aproned 
men working at their benches. Each man is pro¬ 
vided with plenty of tools: a vice, hammers, shears, 
files, punches, and drills, a jet of gas, and a blow¬ 
pipe seem to represent their requirements ; there 
are plenty of neat separate little wax models and 
careful drawings, showing the “ where and how ” of 
the most minute parts of the work the better hands 
are engaged in. Some are fashioning ornaments 
that are to be further beautified with gems, and 
all these are wrought, so that each stone need only 
be placed in the receptacle prepared for it—not 
cemented in, as we might think, but the gold 
shaped and folded over neatly, so as to hold it fast 
in its place. 

Our guide shows us how the smith, after study¬ 
ing the model or design set before him, its sections 
and its various technical difficulties, sets to work 
hammering, rolling, and punching the various 


thin plates of dingy discoloured gold which he 
needs to form the object, adapting each one for 
the soldering, riveting, and fastening that is to 
follow. Some of the men are at work at pieces on 
which are depicted raised forms of pretty fat 
cherubs, or of flowing scrolls, to represent which 
they must “ beat up ” the metal into the required 
shape, and while beating, they must be continually 
passing the metal through fire—that is, annealing 
it—otherwise it will crack and split, and become 
brittle from so much hammering and knocking 
about. One man is working on the surface of a 
large and graceful vase—intended as a presentation 
wedding gift. Its exterior looks brassy, and its 
interior is full of a hard combination of brick-dust 
and pitch, intended to keep it in shape while it is 
being worked on. When done, and all the parts 
ready to be soldered into shape, all that can be 
melted out again, and the interior neatly finished 
and polished. 

“ See, it will be beautiful when done,” says the 
worker with honest pride, as he points out the fine 
clay model from which he is working, drawings 
not being enough for so handsome and expensive 
a thing. “All these sunken parts are to be in 
coloured gold ; ” and then, seeing that we do not 
quite understand, he proceeds to explain. Of 
course we must be aware that gold in quite a 
pure state, being too soft to manage, work, or wear, 
is “ alloyed,” or mixed with a certain proportion of 
copper or other metal, that hardens it. Well, 
coloured gold is gold from the immediate surface 
of which this alloy has been removed, leaving it 
brighter and purer than the rest ; together, it is 
effective. Then he shows me how some parts of 
the work, where raised chasing would spoil the out¬ 
line, is ornamented with most elaborate flourishes, 
and contains also the names of the givers of the 
vase. 

I cannot linger to tell of half the curious things 
made here, but when we turn to leave we are shown 
how carefully every atom of gold or silver dust is 
collected and saved. Of course a great deal of 
this flies about, some sticking on aprons and hands, 
some lying on the furniture and the floor of the 
shop’; but wash-leather is used for almost every 
possible purpose here, as it is soft and suitable, and 
when too old for further use, it is burnt in a 
crucible, and whatever gold-dust may ’have stuck 
melts, and falls out. As to the sweepings of the 
place, they are all preserved and sold to refiners, 
who also burn them for their invisible treasure. 
So to the last it is followed up, being for ever new 
and unchanged : still “gold, yellow, glittering, 
precious gold,” the annual produce in the whole world 
I being between thirty and forty millions sterling. 
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A WONDERFUL 


B WING, swing, three children at play, 
In the breezy country far away ; 
Who so joyous and happy as they, 
In the light of unclouded sun ? 


JOURNEY. 

Swing, swing, never belted knight. 
Bravely mounted on steed so white, 
Ever took more inspiring flight 
Than Dick and Molly to-day. 


Hopes and blossoms and smiling skies, 
A happy time when laughter is wise; 
And all is golden in childish eyes, 

And to-day is the time for fun. 


Backwards, forwards, fast and slow, 
On a wonderful journey they go, 
Molly above, and Dick below, 

And Hetty tugging away. 


FATHER’S ENEMY; 


OR, A BRAVE LITTLE MAIDEN. 



^ELL, children, ours was an uplying 
farm, the house, quaint and old- 
fashioned, where I, my four brothers, 
three sisters, our father and mother, 
and Nancy dwelt. Nancy was old, 
grey-headed, and weather-beaten, but 
we loved her for her goodness and honesty. 

My first clear recollection really begins with a 
cold bleak day in winter, with a wild, grey sky 
overhead, the ground frozen beneath our feet, and 


oh, such a cold, biting, merciless wind blowing ! 
Our father and a horseman were at the front gate ; 
I remember how tall and stern and angry they 
looked, particularly the horseman, standing out so 
sharply against the iron-grey sky, to me a simple 
child of six. I fancy I see myself, a little maid in 
blue homespun, with fair, twining, silky hair, tossed 
hither and thither by the wind, as I watched and 
listened, standing by the door. I know old Ruff 
raved, and would fain have been tearing at the 
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Stranger ; 1 had much ado to keep him in check, 
but 1 did, for he and I were fast friends. No 
wonder he was in such a fury, considering what 
loud, angry words those two, my father and the 
dcirk horseman, cast the one at the other. While 

I hearkened and wondered, Nancy came out and 
whisked me in. 

“Who is he—that man, Nancy?” I asked in 
the “ living-room,’^ whither Nancy led me, and 
where the logs crackled and burnt on the hearth, 
throwing out a pleasant v'armth and glow. 

“ Your father’s enemy,” said she, and pursed up 
her mouth in a way which, I knew, meant mystery 
and silence. 

“ What is an enemy ? ” I questioned, in my 
childish ignorance ; you may think it strange, 
but I never recollected hearing the word before. 

“ Nothing good, child, you may be sure,” was all 
our old servant deigned to tell me ; and, in a maze 
of doubt and uncertainty, I reached down my 
father’s dictionary, to come at the meaning. I had 
seen my elders do the like, when a word puzzled 
them, and a very wonder of learning I considered 
Dr. Johnson to be, in spelling and understanding 
hard words. 

The book lay on the high window-seat, so, by 
standing in a chair, I could easily look the word 
out there, and also watch the two at the gate. 
The words I could not hear, for the wind tossed 
them away, as they went raving over the wide 
downs. At last, the dark-faced stranger rode away, 
scowling and angry-looking. In imagination, 

children, I see him now, just as I saw him that day, 
and the very way he sat in his saddle ; no wonder 

I recognised him so well, when next I met him. I 
had also found my word—“Enemy, a foe, adversary, 1 
opponent.” | 

Well, I was not much wiser than before, but 

I kept on muttering my string of mysteries over 
and over to myself all the day ; and in the evening, 
as we all sat round the fire, I had an opportunity 
of speaking out of the fulness of my young 
thoughts. 

Remarkably enough, these words came in the 
course of our father’s reading — he always read a 
chapter, sitting among us by the fire, of an 
evening. “Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you.” 

The words sounded to me strangely inconsistent, 
child though I was, rolling out so full and strong 
from my father’s lips, recalling that stormy scene 
at the gate that very morning. 

“What is an enemy, father?” 1 questioned, 
when his reading came to a close, and he bowed 

his head somewhat moodily on his hand, his elbow 
on his knee. I was his pet, his “ wee lassie,” as he 
called me; and I always sat next him at table and 
hearth. 

“An enemy, child !” he started somewhat at rny 
question ; “ one who works us ill,” was his curt 
response. 

“Dr. Johnson says ’tis a foe, adversary, oppo¬ 
nent,” quoth I, speaking learnedly, and feeling 
proud thereof. 

Yes, child, that’s to the same point, only he 
puts it like a scholar, d’ye see ? ” 

“ And what do the words mean, father ? ” I 
questioned, not noting my mother’s looks, and that 
Nancy was shaking heir kind old head. 

“ A foe is just the opposite of a friend,” my father 
explained, rousing up somewhat, and clearing his 
throat; “ an adversary, one that stands against an¬ 
other, and an opponent fights against one.” 

“ Like Apollyon in ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ” said my 
chattering tongue, by way of illustration. 

“ Well, yes, child ; you put it strongly, but it is 
very like,” returned my father. 

“And must we love our enemies?” I persisted 
in asking. 

“ Yes, Eunice ; you heard the Bible words, and 
Bible words are God’s words, and our law.” 

“ Father, do you love your enemy?” I seem to 
hear my childish, silvery tongue putting the 
question, as I lay my head on my father’s knee, so 
as to see his face, which was shaded by his hand 
again. 

“ Did Christian love Apollyon ?” he asked, with 
a something in his tone I did not like. 

“No, father—how could he love him ?” I made 
reply. 

My father did not answer, so a silence fell upon 
us, save for the crackling of the logs in the wide 
fireplace. 

“ Father, ought I to love your enemy ?” I was a 
curious little maiden, and wanted to know why and 
wherefore my father had an enemy, and whether 
he was mine as well. For certainly I felt inclined 
not to keep the Bible rule, thinking of that dark, 
hard-faced man, wliom I had watched ride away 
over the wintry downs. 

“ Little children must have no enemies,” replied 
my mother, gently. 

I do not think my father was angry with me, 
although he put me from him, and bade my mother 
take me to bed, without giving me my accustomed 
good-night kiss. For, when he came up to bed 
later on, and I lay pondering in the moonlight, 
as only children ponder, in such an innocent 
maze of wonder, as never comes to us later in life, 
he stole into my room, and kissed me very fondly. . 
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“ Father,’’ I whispered, half tearfully, I’d like 
everybody, and you the best of all.” 

“ Ay, my little maid, keep to that,” he said, and 
went away, sighing heavily. 

After this, days came and went. And I was 
ten years old. A great age, my mother told 
me on my birthday, and bade me be careful, and 
learn housewifely ways. 

Indeed, that winter-time I found myself at the 
head of affairs in the house—I and Nancy, who 
could do little but sit by the fire and knit, seeing 
she was almost crippled with rheumatism. It was a 
cold, dreary time, early in January, the lambs not yet 
come, and the ground hard as iron with frost. 
Our parents had since Christmas-time been stay¬ 
ing at the house of an uncle, who lay on a 
sick-bed, from which he never arose. Oh ! it was 
very desolate and lonely at our upland farm, with 
father and mother away, frost without, and 
stretches of cold, wild downs about you right and 
left. And how/ the wind wailed and moaned ! 
Such unearthly sounds it made, as it swept round 
the house one afternoon, when Andrew, our one 
man, came, in with the keys, and I hung them on 
the nail by the back-door, ready for the morrow. 

“ There’ll be snow before morning. Miss Eunice,” 
he said, patting me on the head in his kindly 
fashion. “ There is a sum’at in the air now. Happy 
is the man as has no home to go to to-night; ” 
saying which, and laughing over his homely enigma, 
he took his departure for the village. 

Yes, there was something falling and driving in 
the wind, I perceived, as I looked out at the front 
door into the gloaming. An uncanny appear¬ 
ance the downs had at close of a winter’s day; 
shadows always forming and re-forming—even 
monsters seeming to spring up out of nothing, and 
as mysteriously to vanish again. And to-night, 
with those few flakes of snow tossed and driven 
before the wind, one could fancy all sorts of phan¬ 
tom shapes, only half seen, creeping and drawing 
near. But I might not keep the door open, letting 
in the sleet and wind, so I closed it and ran into 
the “ living-room.” 

“ Andrew says, ‘ Happy is the man as has no 
home to go to.’ I’d not think myself happy to be 
abroad to-night,” I remarked, going into the circle 
of fire-light, where sat Nancy knitting, the boys 
roasting chestnuts, and the wee ones playing with 
their dolls. 

“Ay, child, and’ that’s what Andrew meant; 
happy they that sit at home like us, and haven’t 
got to go home like he has,” explained the old 
woman. 

“ ’Twill be a wild night for them as have no 
homes,” said Nancy ; and all tea-time the storm 


seemed to gather and gather. We could sec the 
snow weaving itself into wreaths outside the 
uncurtained windows, and ’twas well-nigh a full 
moon, so that, though the latter was quite hidden 
and lost, the downs were not the maze of gloom as 
on moonless nights. 

I saw the young ones to bed—even the boys 
went early. It was strangely quiet as I stood at 
the landing window in the dark, looking out at the 
storm. I was never afraid : this silence, with the 
storm without, and I and Nancy at the head of the 
household, made me feel very strong and brave 
to-night. It seemed that, if need were, I could 
even cross those wild, stormy downs, with the 
phantoms and gloomy nothings forming so gro¬ 
tesquely. - Ah! even as I looked there came 

creeping and winding along a procession very like 
a funeral—folk at head, folk at feet, and a something 
between them. 

Ah ! this was no fancy—nothing to fade and 
die ; for, oh ! it held on and on, now lost as the 
snow hid it, now seen as the snow was lifted. 
And how the snow was heaping and piling, here 
and there, where the wind tossed it! Now the 
weird procession entered the wooden hut 
where the shepherds sheltered when driven by a 
storm. And then the changeful shapes formed, 
vanished, and reformed, where that real something 
had passed. What was it ? who were they ? oh ! 
what did it all mean ? I crept down to the “ living- 
room,” where Nancy was, to whom I told my talc, 
kneeling on the hearth. 

“Fancy, diild ; all fancy !” said the trusty soul, 
the wind wailing and shrieking without, as if it 
knew better. 

We were just eating our frugal supper of bread- 
and-milk, she and I, when, lo! a living cry — no 
storm-voice—came to us. “ Help !” it said, “help !” 
Then the tempest swept past and drowned the 
entreaty. 

“ Child, run to the landing window, and look 
out. We must be wary ; yet a fellow-creature in 
dire need must not be left outside to-night,” said 
N ancy. 

Naught but the white dreary waste met my eye, 
with shapes and shadows mustering and retiring, 
but the same cry came once and again, the mad 
winds tossing it in fragments, as for very scorn. 

“ Eunice, take a lantern, and go you forth — not 
far, child, not far,” so said Nancy when I came 
below again. 

And forth with a lantern I started, a little 
muffled figure, my gleam of light wandering on 
before. The snow lay sparse and thin for some 
distance around the gate, as 1 strayed about, not 
knowing where to go or who was calling me. 
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A word, only that one, now here, now there, luring 
me on, that was all. No, not all; for when the 
wind had well-nigh lifted me off my feet, I espied 
a something dark, nearly buried in a snowdrift— 
how deep I did not know till afterAvards. Thither, 
then, I bent my steps, my light going before like a 
tremulous smile. ’Twas a man nearly covered 
with snow — a dark-faced man—I found, as I bent 
down, bringing the light of my lantern to fall upon 
him. And— 

“You’re father’s enemy!” fell from my lips, 
in a sheer maze of surprise and wonder. No, not 
fear; jt was all too sudden for fear to step in. 

“ Yes, and yours, too, I suppose.” The man’s 
voice was bitter, though his teeth chattered. 

“ Little children should have no enemies,” my 
mother’s gentle voice seemed saying in my ears ; 
and that evening’s talk of so long ago came back, 
a living thing of to-night, now. 

“ No,” I said, echoing my mother’s words, “chil¬ 
dren should have no enemies. What can I do for 
you .? ” 

“ My horse got into this snowdrift; he threw 
me—my leg is broken ; now, what can you do for 
me ? ” 

The man’s eyes looked questioningly into mine. 

“ I don’t know. Foik can’t walk on broken 
legs,” I mused aloud; “Nancy and I can’t carry 
you, and father isn’t at home.” 

“ I must walk, child, or die here of cold.” 

“ Stay, ril fetch Nancy’s stick,” I said, a happy 
thought striking me. 

“ ’Tis father’s enemy thrown from his horse ; he 
must e’en walk and come in, or die of cold,” I 
said, darting into the “ living-room,” lantern in 
hand. 

“ My child, bring him in, if so be ye can ; ’twill 
be but heaping the coals,” said Nancy. 

Out into the pitiless storm again, by the snow¬ 
drift and the needy man, father’s enemy, I passed. 

“ Now, sir.” Oh ! he was numb and helpless, 
but full of pain, as I helped him to rise. I had 
brought father’s stick, as well as Nancy’s—she 


bade me, and now, one in each hand, he stood. 
How he groaned ! 

“ Let me steady your leg, so,” said I, stooping. 

“ Gentle little hands,” I heard him say ; “ not 
the hands of an enemy.” 

But wc trudged home thus, slowly yet steadily, 
and we mounted upstairs until at last we had 
lodged him snug and warm in our father’s bed. 

Our father’s enemy, with a broken bone and a 
fever—that is what Nancy and I gathered to us 
on that snowy night'; and we did our duty by him, 
as if he had been father’s friend. By the time our 
patient’s bone was closed, and he in his right mind 
and recovering, our parents returned from our 
uncle’s funeral—yes, he had died. 

We will pass over my father’s amazement when 
I told him that his enemy was in the house, and 
that probably I had saved his life; for I had sent 
no letter—letters were serious affairs in those 
days. 

“Yes, Wharton, your little daughter saved my 
life that night; she heaped the coals with a ven¬ 
geance,” said my patient, whose name was Thomas 
Jones, as he told me one evening in spring-time, 
when shimmering lights lay on the downs, and the 
young lambs were gambolling among them, as the 
two stood by the window. 

“ Yes, she’s been a good little refiner of silver; 
the true metal has flowed out at last,” replied my 
father. 

I never heard the story of that ten-years’ enmity ; 
but, oh I I know of a true, noble, lasting friendship 
between the two till the end of life. And they 
called me their peacemaker. 

What was the funeral train, do you ask ? Ah, 
yes 1 they said mine was a twofold deed of saving 
that night; for we heard afterwards ’twas a gipsy 
band, and no funeral gathering, hovering round 
the house, and intending to break in upon us, 
knowing how helpless we were. Only my glim¬ 
mering lantern-light, and the lights glinting from 
the window all night, scared them away ; for 
they all thought we were prepared for them. 




A SURLY NEIGHBOUR. 


AID the piggy to his neighbour, as he halted 
at his door, 

“ Can you spare a little bedding, sir, to 
shake upon the floor ? 


For the wind is rising high, and the night is freezing 


cold. 

And a plank feels rather hard, when a body’s grow¬ 
ing old.” 


“ Not a shaving, not a straw, though your bones 
come through the skin, 

So be off about your business I” said his neighbour 
with a grin. 

Then as home, that piggy trolled “’Tis remarkable,” 
said he, 

“ And the wonder of the century, how mean some 
folk can be.” Palmer Cox. 
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MARY’S LITTLE “PRINCE.” 


U should have seen what a 
stir there was the night our 
canary came ! Anybody might 
have thought that some old 
friend of ours, whom we hadn’t 
seen for years and years, had 
just come back from India or 
Australia. Very pretty the little 
fellow looked, with his wee 
yellow body perched on one 
of the cross-sticks of the bright green cage, which 
had two queer little carved things like Chinese 
temples at the sides of it, the one for the seed and 
the other for the water. 

Of course the first thing was to give him a name ; 
and we puzzled over it for a long while before we 
found one that would do. Amy, who was deep 
in German fairy tales just then, suggested ‘‘ Gold- 
shine,” which was the name of that Princess with 
the beautiful yellow hair; but that was rejected 
because it wouldn’t do to give a lady’s name to a 
male bird. Allie, who had a taste for geography, 
proposed “ Teneriffe,” as being the biggest of the 
Ctmary Islands ; but the idea of calling this tiny 
little thing after a great huge mountain more than 
twelve thousand feet high made us all laugh so 
that that plan fell through at once. 

Florence, who was of a practical turn, voted for 
‘‘Yellow Jack ;” but at that we all made a terrible 
outcry, for we remembered to have heard from the 
first officer of an Australian clipper, who was a 
great friend of ours, that it was the sailor’s name 
for the yellow fever. Charlie (Charlotte) thought 
of “ Dick,” both because it was the regular name 
for a canary, and because it would remind us of 
King Richard Coeur-de-Lion, who had been shut 
up behind bars in the same way. But both Amy 
and I (who were reading Sir Walter Scott for the 
first time) exclaimed loudly against it, saying that 
our bird oughtn’t to have such a common, ugly 
name, and that we really couldn’t let our splendid 
Richard the Lion-hearted be cut down into “ Dick.” 

So there we were at a standstill, when all at once 
I bethought myself of that story of Prince Charm¬ 
ing being turned into a bird by the wicked fairy, 
and I proposed to name him ‘‘ Prince Charming.” 
They all agreed directly, and Charlie said she 
would call him “ Prince ” for short; and “ Prince ” 
he remained ever after. 

But just at first he was a very shy prince indeed, 
and wouldn’t make friends with us at all. When¬ 
ever we came near the cage, he would flutter about 
and beat his poor little wings against the bars, as 


if he were scared out of his wits; and, in short, we 
didn’t know what to do with him. 

“ Let me try and tame him,” said I at last; for 
I had been reading every book I could get hold of 
about the management of birds, and felt sure that I 
knew all about it. 

So to work I went, the very next day, to try and 
fame our wild bird. I began by stealing up to the 
cage softly and slowly, and holding seed between 
my fingers close to the bars, having previously 
taken away the supply inside. The little fellow 
seemed rather suspicious at first, fluttered nervously 
backwards and forwards, and then hopped up on to 
its perch and looked doubtfully at me, with its little 
yellow head cocked knowingly on one side. But at 
last it ended by coming up to the bars, and pecking 
the seed from between my fingers. 

Plaving got so far, I next took to putting my 
finger through the bars to smooth its feathers; 
and in course of time it allowed me to put my 
hand right in through the door of the cage to 
stroke and pet it. Poor Prince seemed very much 
scared the first time I did it, but he got quite used 
to it after a while, and would chirp merrily when I 
opened his cage. 

Sometimes I took him out and let him fly about 
the room, and at last he got to be so tame that he 
would come out of the cage regularly every morning 
at breakfast-time, hop about the table, and pick up 
the crumbs. He often perched on my head and 
nestled into uiy hair, which was a great joke for my 
sisters, who would sometimes do up my back hair 
in the shape of a bird’s nest, and put sugared 
almonds into it, saying that they were eggs for the 
bird to sit on ! 

But, as ill fortune would have it, there was 
another member of the household that paid quite 
as much attention to Prince as we did ourselves. 
This was our great black cat, which was constantly 
prowling around the cage, with its big green eyes 
fixed hungrily on poor Princey’s plump little body, 
with a look which said plainly enough, “Aha, my 
fine fellow ! what a famous mouthful you’d make 
for me^ if I could only get hold of you ! ” 

Of course we all did our best to make sure that 
the cat should never have the chance of carrying 
its dark designs into execution. But however 
careful we might be, the result proved that we were 
not careful enough. 

One afternoon we were all startled by a terrible 
outcry from the garden at the back of the house, 
and, running out all in a body, found our Irish 
cook shaking her great red hand fiercely at a long 
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black tail, which was just vanishing over the 
garden wall, while at her feet, bleeding, and to all 
appearance dead, lay our poor little Princey. 

Biddy roared after the disappearing cat. 

“ It's myself that 'ud like to make a pie of ye," 
said she, “ ounly ye’d be too bad to ate ! Sorra a 
feather of the darlin’ bird would the crature have 
left for ye to look at, Mistress Mary, if I hadn t 
come up whin I did ! ” 

My sisters and I made great lamentations over 
the cat’s cruelty and poor Prince’s mishap, for he 
had got to be a great favourite with us all. But 
after some minutes, we noticed something which 
made us think he wasn’t quite dead, and Charlie, 
who was the eldest of all us girls, exclaimed — 


o ^ p* 

ooo 

“ Perhaps we may save him yet. Let’s try, any¬ 
how.” 

So we wrapped the poor little fellow in cotton 
wool, laid him at the bottom of the cage, and 
put tiny bits of soaked sponge-cake into his 
mouth. 

By slow degrees our little pet began to revive, 
but for more than a fortnight he was so weak that 
we had to take off the husks of the seeds for him, 
for he was quite unable to crack them himself. 
Little by little, however, he got back his strength 
again, and at last recovered so completely that 
Amy said we ought to change his name from 
Prince Charming to Prince Charmed, for he must 
certainly have a charmed life. David Ker. 
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I5^/W0 shillings—and two pence — yes, that’s 
quite right, Effie—and a halfpenny—and 
oh, Effie dear, here are three farthings 
more ! Now, do reckon ! Hqw much 
does it all come to ?" And all the while 
Meta, as she spoke slowly, was reckoning 
off the amount upon her five small fingers. 

“ Better off than we expected—far,” remarked 
Effie, demurely, returning the entire amount into 
the savings-box which they had only that morning, 
with the greatest possible amount of difficulty too, 
succeeded in opening. “ Oh, and here’s another 
farthing on the floor,” and she bent her pretty little 
face towards the ground and quickly picked up the 
freshly-discovered coin. 

“Two shillings and threepence halfpenny, then, 
altogether,” broke in Meta merrily, clapping her 
hands together in glee. “Quite a fortune, I declare. 
And now”—her tone was for the instant quite 
changed, and the words came almost solemnly — 
“ What is to be done with it all? How is it to be 
divided ? and how are we to manage every¬ 
thing?” 

“ Nothing easier,” was the answer, given in 
rather an old-fashioned way. “We’ll consult.” 
That, you know, is what father and mother always 
say they will do when puzzled about anything. Yes 
—we'll consult, of course.” 

And then the two little girls approached their 
two little heads close together and “consulted.” 
It was on the whole rather a funny, though most 
pleasant picture. 

They spoke now in quite a low voice. The affair 
was evidently an utter secret, known only to their 
two selves. 

What even could it all be about ? Listen. 


“ We must make the most of it, and divide it into 
seven parts.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And let them be each nearly equal.” 

“Yes—yes, to be sure” — this now rather im¬ 
patiently—“ We quite understand that, of course.” 

“ And no one is to know.” 

“ Yes—yes— yes, Effie.” 

“Not until everything is bought—and packed in 
little white parcels.” 

“ And then presented ! ” came gleefully from 
Meta, evidently the more excitable of the two 
“ Oh, what a glorious moment that will be.” 

Effie nodded. 

“ Won’t they wonder how we managed to save 
it all.” 

Again Effie nodded, “ The flower-mat for mother 
that we looked at so long in the shop-window the 
other morning — I know she’ll like that. It’s the 
very thing — and just the very price too — all that we 
shall be able to spare for one gift.” 

“ Six others ! ” broke in Meta. 

“ Yes— but the others, you see, need not be quite 
so expensive as the father’s and mother’s ; in fact, I 
think it’s much better so — far.” 

“ You’re very clever,” returned Meta, “particularly 
clever; I always thought so — all my life ! ” 

And then came a soft sweet laugh from Effie. 
She always laughed when Meta said anything of 
this kind. 

“ And the prettiest and most elegant of penknives 
for father.” 

“Yes— that’s what we thought of.” 

“ And toys for the little ones.” 

Again Effie nodded. “And a lovely — not too 
expensive, though, you know — ribbon for Sukey.” 
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Sukey was the patient little maid-of-all-work, and an orphan into 
the bargain, with not a friend in the wide world save themselves. 

“ I wish Christmas Eve would only come quickly I ” cried 
Meta, enthusiastically. 

And then Effie gave her a sort of shake by both shoulders, 
and said, “ I wish you wouldn’t make such a noise about it all. 
It will be no secret at all if any one hears what we are talking 
about.” 

“ I forget,” said Meta, repentingly. “ It’s so very very 
difficult, you see, speaking in a whisper for such a very 
long while. It makes one’s mouth ache so. I declare 
I feel exactly at this moment as if I had just been 
out in a stiff breeze of wind, as father calls it,” 
and then came—by chance of course, only that 
it sounded very funnily at that moment — a 
loud and hearty sneeze, and then another. 

You’re enough to make a cat laugh,” ex¬ 
claimed Effie. “ Who ever heard of wliis- 
pering hurting any one’s mouth ? No, that’s 
too queer. But come along, do ! Don’t you 
think we had better start for town at once ? 
Mother, you know, said we might take a 
long walk this morning.” 

II. 

how they both shivered as they turned 
b|| their noses out-of-doors. 

They had not very far to go, but still 
the expedition would not be accomplished 
in too great a hurry, considering that the snow was 
falling in heavy flakes all around, and that the ground 
beneath their feet was so frozen that, as the saying is, out of 
every three steps they took they generally slipped back one, if 
not more. 

The cheeks of each were a lovely crimson shade, thanks to the 
pure white snow which drifted so blindingly in their faces. 
Onwards they plodded diligently—slipping backwards, and then 
on again ; tumbling down every now and then, 
and then scrambling up once more, with, it might 
be, a bruised knee, but yet laughing merrily all 
the same. 

“Ah ! and here’s the railway,” and Meta’s sun¬ 
shiny voice fell very pleasantly. “ Now, then, we 
shall soon be there, quickly enough. I’m so 
glad ! ” 

And then the two children ran across the 
lines, and were safely landed on the other side. 

“ Whirr ! whirr ! whirr ! ” went the wind, 
as it whistled gaily along the track of the 
telegraph-wires, caught the various wires 
each, as it appeared, within its grasp, and 
seemed to give each a gentle shake in turn. 
“Whirr! whirr! whirr!” again went the wind, 
and now both the little girls stopped, as if with one 
consent, and listened for a moment. 

No doubt the wind, if it could conveniently have 
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had its own way, would have liked to give the telegraph-wires a good and hearty shaking, not 
only from right to left and left to right, but up and down, and then back again. But this, you see, 
could not exactly be managed, seeing that the wires were, as usual, tightly strung, and resisted every 
effort of the wind bravely. 

“ It’s just like a sort of beautiful music,” said Meta, softly — if one could only understand the meaning 
of the song which the telegraph-wires are singing so softly to each other, as the wind seems to 
catch them, first on this side, then on that. Listen, Effie ! there it is again.” 

•‘And all the while they are perhaps only singing to us in their own strange and particular 
fashion,” half whispered Effie, gravely. 

Meta looked puzzled for a moment. “To us, Effie! To two little girls, only 
waiting for a moment beneath them, to listen I How absurd ! ” 

“Yes; but we are waiting for the words also, recollect! Such words as these, 
and then as Effie with her sweet musical voice chanted the well-known, but still 
ever beautiful hymn of praise, Meta too caught up the strain, and the children’s voices 
fell clearly and distinctly upon that lovely and thickly snow-clad scene. 

And the music of the telegraph-wires accompanied them all the while, making 
the melody yet the sweeter. Was it not the curious music of the 
wires which, had first inspired them ? 

“ Thus spake the seraph ; and forthwilli 
Appeared a shining throng 
Of angels praising God, who thus 
Addressed their joyful song — 

‘ All glory be to God on high 
And in the earth be peace ; 

Good-will henceforth from Heaven to men 
Begin and never cease.' ” 

Thus had run the sweet melody in their childish 
imagination, even before they had begun their 
song; and thus the telegraph-wires even 
now seemed to go on singing softly, even 
though the lips of the children themselves 
were now silent, that Christmas hymn of 
sweetest charity and love ! 

III. 

“ Ijp^LEASE, little ladies — we are so 
very poor at home.” 

The speaker was a child—as 
young as themselves ; but, oh ! 
how different in every way ! 

Hunger and sadness showed themselves 
only too visibly in the little pinched-up old- 
fashioned countenance, looking up 
so beseechingly into theirs. 

Meta’s loving little eyes rested 
in an instant upon those of 
the beggar-girl. 

“ Oh, what a dreadful 
pity! ” was the quick thought 
that came into her heart, 
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that any one should be miserable at Christmas¬ 
time!” “You are all so poor at home?” she 
repeated. 

The eyes of the child thus spokea to filled with 
tears. She was little used to such gentle words. 

“And I am the eldest of everybody,” now fell, 
somewhat comically, but still pathetically, from the 
lips of the child. “ All the rest are little.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” came demurely from Effie. “And 
therefore you beg for them.” 

The beggar-child’s head bent down a moment; 
she felt at the instant ashamed of begging. 

Cruelly treated at home by an idle ne’er-do-well 
step-father; and the eldest of six other little ones 
—the “eldest of everybody,” as she had herself 
remarked. Poor little maiden ! 

Thus quickly thought Meta; thus, also, thought 
dear little Effie. 

Is it only a stupid idea on our part as we watch 
their two eager faces ? No, indeed ; not quite so 
stupid, after all. The same pretty thought has 
indeed struck them both at the same moment. 

“ Oh, Meta ! ” “ Oh, Effie! ” and the words fell 
almost together. “ Shall we—oh, wouldn’t it be 
nice ! Shall \ve—what do you think ?—give up 
the whole of our savings, and let this miserable- 
looking little girl have all ?” 

The sweet heaven-sent thought came from the 
inmost heart of each. They would try bravely to 
forget all the disappointment that such an act 
would cause them. Yes, all. 

The party at home could manage perfectly well 
without receiving those long-thought-of Christmas 
gifts. There was only one exception. 

“ But Sukey—poor Sukey ! It hardly seems fair 
to her. She’s very poor, and has no friends in all 
the world but ourselves—and only think what a 
treat it would have been to her ! ” 

“ So it would.” 

“And now?” 

“ And now she can’t have anything ; that’s if-” 

“If we give up everything, you mean ?” 

“ Yes.” 

And then there was almost perfect stillness 
for a while in that snow-clad quiet street where we 
now find the children standing. The passengers 
were few and far between—very very few indeed. 
The snow, was still falling thickly; no carriages 
whatever were passing ; the little beggar-girl was 
still close by, looking up piteously into their faces, 
waiting, it would seem, for some helpful answer. 

And how many a time in the course of her young 
life had she waited for an answer from those to 
whom she had appealed 1 And, alas ! poor child, 
received none. 

In another moment the consultation was ended. 


“ Here, little girl, we don’t know your name yet; 
but you must tell us it, and also where you live. 
Here are two whole shillings and sixpence for you, 
the rest we shall keep for Sukey; but never mind, 
you don’t know who Sukey is,” and then with 
tears in their eyes, and something in Meta’s throat 
which seemed to choke her, they walked away. 


IV. 

Ipp //he shop windows look beautiful! See 
' * 4 here !” cried Meta. “This is the loveliest 
shop of all.” 

“ But, oh ! didn’t her white face brighten 
up beautifully ! ” broke in Effie. “ Now come 
away from the lovely old shops 1 ” and she dragged 
Meta by the hand. “ It only makes one uncom¬ 
fortable.” 

“ But these toys here—do look at them 1 They 
are just the very things we wanted.” 

“ Do you recollect mother’s sweet story about 
‘ Lead us not into temptation ’ ? ” 

“What is that about not being led into tempta¬ 
tion?” questioned a merry voice just behind them. 

The little girls started ; then blushed deeply. 

“ Oh, Dr. Tracy 1 we didn’t know you were there.” 

“ Well, that isn’t very wonderful. You haven’t, 
I take it for granted, eyes behind your back ; and 
I haven’t. What’s the temptation ? And, still 
more, what on earth is the matter with you both ? 
You look just as serious as if you had just been 
making your wills. Come in here. I want you to 
choose a lot of toys for—well, then, never mind 
whom—some special little friends of mine, then,” 
and in he dragged them. 

The whole affair seemed entirely like a dream. 

Why, they had already purchased twice as many 
toys as they had once intended doing with their 
own savings, and, what was more, they were all for 
themselves, too, as it afterwards proved I 


V. 

^ OME again 1 No matter how quickly. 

They had begged earnestly that they 
might be permitted to carry home the 
splendid parcel of toys themselves. But 
Dr. Tracy had said, “No, little people; we don’t 
exactly want them all broken to shivers before you 
get there, and the ground is far too slippery.” 

But they did not stop to think now either of the 
intense cold or of the slipperiness. 

All they strove for was to be home again. 

Home 1 home 1 home 1 

“ Yes ; of course we’ll take the same short cut 
again across the railway. Now then, Effie ; run 
quickly — all is quite clear!” exclaimed Meta. 
“ Oh, wait a minute, Effie, though. My boot wants 
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THE STORY OF A CHRISTMAS CARD. 
(told 


O you really think it will do now, Jeff?” 

“ Beautifully, dear ; ids just the very 
thing a Christmas card ought to be. Of 
all your designs, I think it the very prettiest, Dora, 


cards represented winter, crowned with ice and 
snow, and wreathed with glistening holly and 
scarlet berries, it was bright summer sunshine 
without. Late roses were peeping in the narrow 
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SO bright and pleasant, with ‘Welcome^ plainly 
written on its face.” 

Dora Mason smiled, well pleased as she in¬ 
scribed her initials in the tiniest printing hand 
in the corner, and then went on with her work. 
Her brother Jeff was busy on a pretty drawing that 
might some day find a place in Little Folks, 
perhaps, and though the drawing and Christmas 


window of the little cottage where Jeff and his 
sister were lodging, and one of those roses— 
a Gloire de Dijoii^ I think — Dora had taken as a 
model for me. And she did paint me so beautifully 
that when Mrs. West, the landlady, came into the 
room, she declared she could almost pluck me, 
and put me in the jar on the mantel-piece, I looked 
so natural. I dare say I gave myself a good 
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fastening ” And the operation of fastening the boot 
oceupicd several minutes. Then, once more, they 
started to cross the line. 

How foolish and dangerous of them both not to 
look sharply right and left before daring to do so, 
but they had both peeped up and down the lines, 
and most carefully too, when they had first set off 
to cross them; then had come the operation of 
buttoning the boot, and now they had forgotten all 
about everything excepting the toys. And they 
had always promised father and mother, too, to be 
so very, very watchful whenever trusted out alone. 

Whirr! whirr— 1 whirr—r—r! Hiss! hiss—s—s! 

Onward dashed the mighty engine towards them 
—faster, and yet faster; dragging after it the long 
and heavy line of railway-carriages. 

But the train was yet far away ; only that, going 
at the speed at which it did, the fast-flying engine 
would now be quickly upon their heels. Too 
terrible indeed for thought ! 

And yet the two dear little girls knew nothing of 
their danger—did not even dream of it. 

Faster and faster the heavy train came nearer, 
and yet nearer. Then came a sharp and piercing 
cry—a cry of utmost despair. 

A small figure was dashing towards them, with 
outstretched hands, from the opposite side of the 
rails. 

“ Back ! back ! Keep back ! ” shouted clearly, 
but in a terrified voice, the child who thus spoke. 

“ Or lie down flat between the lines,” shrieked 
the child again, as if horror-stricken. 

But the engine was now approaching too near 
for the last words to be heard, and Meta and Effie, 
aroused at last to a sense of their danger, had 
rushed franticly forward, but still hand in hand. 

And then the little beggar-girl—for it was indeed 
she—had rushed madly forward and dragged them 
head-foremost into the snow at her feet; on which. 


wholly exhausted with the effort she had made, the 
brave child fell fainting upon the ground. 

VI. 

NU then came the glorious Christmastide. 
MM All was now such perfect joy and happi- 
^/\V. ness in Meta and Effie’s home. And another 
uv happy little face is there, besides those 
of any of their own circle—and another happy little 
voice takes part in the hymn of praise that rises 
from the lips of the group. 

Wait a moment, however; Mat, the once beggar- 
girl, has something yet to say before taking her 
part in the beautiful song. She has stepped softly 
across to Meta and Effie’s father and mother, and 
yet is evidently afraid to begin when so many eyes 
are fixed upon her. 

“ Well, Mat ? ” asked their mother. 

‘‘Yes, lady?” 

“ Go on. Mat.” 

‘‘ Thank you, dear lady.” 

“ Why, child ? For allowing you to speak ?” 

“ For more than that,” sobbed Mat. “ For being 
so kind,” sobbed Mat yet again. “ For saving me 
from being a beggar-girl. For bringing me here 
to live ! ” she sobbed again. 

And then Meta and Effie’s mother answered 
Mat, that it was s/ie instead who ought to be the 
grateful one—“We were all grateful, child. You 
saved our treasures.” 

And then the carol rose, so soft and clear— 

“ All glory be to God on high, 

And in the earth be peace ; 

Good-will henceforth from Heaven to men, 

Begin and never cease ” 

—even as they had heard it that day when listen¬ 
ing so wistfully to the song whispered by the 
telegraph-wires. Sibella B. Edgcome. 
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HEN rosy children are asleep, 

I And O'er the winter snow 

The silver moonbeams softly creep. 
The little waits below 
Their youthful voices clear uplift : 

“ All praise to God for His great gift.” 

The song goes on : “ On Christmas morn 
Good news to earth came down, 

In stable was the Christ-child born, 

The heir to heavenly crown.” 

And rosy sleepers dreaming still 
Feel angel-music through them thrill. 


One dreamer dreamed of lilies rare, 

And golden gates that swung 
At entrance of a garden fair. 

Where silver bells were rung ; 

And murmured in her sweet surprise, 

“ I hear the songs of Paradise.” 

From house to house with noiseless feet, 
Slow trudging through the snow. 
Raising their voices clear and sweet. 

On, on, the waits still go. 

And still the sleepers dream the song, 
To angel-voices doth belong. 





















The Story of a 


many airs, more, perhaps, than a mere Christmas 
card ought to give itself, for, after all, we’re but the 
means of conveying kind and loving messages at 
that happy season of peace and good-will to men ; 
but every one praised me so, that I really could 
not help feeling vain and happy. But one day 
Miss Dora put me into an envelope with a great 
many others. 1 could see she was sorry to part 
with me ; but having heard over and over again the 
praises of the simple folk at the country cottage, 
I was not as sorry to go as my dear mistress was 
to lose me, for 1 fancied I was going to be made 
a very great fuss of in London. 1 did not like the 
post-office a bit. It was cold, dark, and so stuffy, 
and we were packed into great canvas bags, with¬ 
out the least regard for our appearance. At last, 
after what seemed a very long time, I found myself 
in a beautiful shop in Oxford Street. I was taken 
from the envelope with all my companions, and 
placed in a polished glass case on the counter, where 
every one could see me. I really thought 1 was the 
finest Christmas card there, till I recovered myself 
sufficiently to look about me; then I saw there were 
many others much more beautiful, with lovely satin 
fringes and plush backs. I was only a common 
Christmas card, after all, and of very little account 
in that great shop. How I wished now that I 
were back again in the little cottage, with Jeff and 
his sister ! 

How grieved I thought Miss Dora would be if she 
knew I was treated so badly ! How I should like to 
hear Mrs. West say just once more that I was so 
natural she could pluck me and put me in a jar ! 
Then I began to think that it’s pretty much the 
same with Christmas cards as with people. We 
have all our troubles and trials, and some of us 
,bcar them ever so much better than others. There 
was Miss Dora; I had been quite long enough in 
the cottage to hear a good deal of her history, and 
it was sad enough, though till what I fancied 
trouble overtook myself, I never thought much of 
her sorrows and sufferings. But I had often heard 
her talk to Jeff in the twilight, when it was too 
dark to draw or paint. I knew that she had to 
leave London, and seek rest and change of air in 
some quiet country-place, because she was break¬ 
ing down from over-work, and Jeff too had been 
ill for a long time. I knew she had a little sister, 
called Kitty, who was ill, and unable to leave her 
bed for a long time, owing to an accident; and also 
that they had a dear old grandmother, who had to 
be taken care of, and it worried both Dora and 
Jeff to leave her alone in London with Kitty, but 
it couldn’t be helped at all. 

Dora was the oldest and the bread-winner; there 
was the doctor for Kitty, and all the good nourish¬ 
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ing things he ordered to be provided ; there were 
Jeff’s lessons to be paid for : clearly, therefore, 
it would never do for Dora to break down, so she 
was forced to take a holiday, and Jeff went with 
her. And how she enjoyed that cottage on the 
top of the South Downs ! how she revelled in the 
fresh breezes that blew up from the sea, and the 
pretty dells and hillocks, the quaint gnarled old 
thorn-trees, and the wealth of roses everywhere. 
But she saw nothing more lovely than the Gloire 
de Dijo7i she painted me from. It was Dora’s 
favourite flower, and I know I was her favourite 
card ; and then, to think of my being thrown into a 
glass case with a lot of other commonplace ones, and 
marked, “ All in this row sixpence each.” I felt 
sorry for myself, for poor Miss Dora, and I think 
for every one in the world who has to suffer morti¬ 
fication and have their pride humbled. I dare 
say it would not have been so bad or so hard 
to bear only I had built such glorious castles, 
and fancied myself cov^eted and admired by every¬ 
body. Some lovely lady would buy me, and send 
me to some other lovely lady, who would doubtless 
place me in a handsome frame on a table, and for 
the rest of my life I should be admired, and see 
numbers of fine people every day. 

Alas for such ambition ! my lot was cast in 
very different places, and I had no pleasure 
in the present or hope for the future. I really 
believe I was as morose, sullen, and discontented 
as it is possible for a painted rose to be, and 
perhaps that’s partly the reason why so many 
people tossed me aside with contempt, and selected 
some commonplace piece of holly or mistletoe 
instead : I wasn’t seasonable, they said. Just as if 
"‘a thing of beauty” was not “ a joy for ever ; ” and in 
spite of all the indignities heaped upon me in that 
detestable shop, I knew I was very lovely, for was I 
not an exact copy of that exquisite rose at Miss 
Dora’s window ? Well, I suppose there’s no use in 
complaining. Happy and prosperous people will 
not, or cannot, understand the trials and troubles of 
a poor Christmas card that’s neglected and des¬ 
pised, and thrown aside carelessly. Still, I think 
if some children would remember only how much 
time and trouble and patience arc spent in making 
even the meanest of us, they would be more careful 
of hurting our feelings. 

Day after day I lay in the case on the counter, 
turned over and tossed aside, till only myself and 
a few others remained, and at last I began to fear 
that I should have to stay over till next year, shut 
up in a dark drawer, when one day a very nice 
gentleman with a pleasant voice came in, and 
bought me with several others, and as I lay 
securely tied up in the packet, I felt hopeful once 
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more. No doubt I was going to some pleasant, 
happy home, where I should be admired and 
valued to my heart’s content. I don’t quite know 
how long I lay in the gentleman’s study, but 
one clear frosty morning I found myself in a 
pleasant room with a bright fire, and on each 
plate on the breakfast-table were several packets; 
so I guessed rightly that it was Christmas morning. 
Presently the kind-voiced gentleman came in, 
followed by his wife and two girls. One of the 
latter seized me, and cried,“ Oh, how lovely, father !” 
and she held me up admiringly. 

“ I’m glad you like it, darling,” her father replied; 
and then the little packets on every plate were 
opened, and all found to contain useful little 
presents — gloves, handkerchiefs, neckties, draw¬ 
ing pencils, for Doctor Lloyd (I forgot to say that 
was the gentleman’s name) did not believe in 
spending money on useless trifles, no matter how 
pretty, and thought it wrong to buy very expensive 
Christmas cards when so many poor people wanted 
Christmas dinners ; but if he had given a guinea 
for me my new owner could not have been 
better pleased, for Ethel was an artist bom, and 
recognised true beauty when she saw it. I felt 
pleased and elated to be owned by such a sym¬ 
pathetic mistress, and all that day I stood on the 
chimney-piece, leaning against a pretty china vase? 
and more than one person said I looked as if I 
ought to be put in water. 

A day or two after Christmas Ethel asked her 
mother if she might go and see poor Kitty Mason, 
and Mrs. Lloyd said she might, and put up a few 
little dainties in a basket for her and her sister 
Alice to carry to Kitty, who was one of the doctor’s 
patients, and a great favourite of his. 

It was always a pleasure for the two children 
to go and see Kitty, she was so cheerful and 
contented, though she had to lie quite still in bed 
all day, and it was often very dull, for her brother 
and sister were out all day, and her grandmother 
grew fretful from staying so much indoors 
with the sick child. Kitty had met with an 
accident many months before, and Doctor Lloyd 
said nothing but perfect rest would ever cure her, 
and so all through the summer and autumn and 
winter she had lain in her little bed, with little 
sunshine, for they lived in a narrow street, and no 
flowers, except when her sister Dora managed to 
buy her one in a pot sometimes, or Ethel Lloyd 
brought her a tiny bouquet. No one but little 
Kitty could have been so cheerful and patient, so 
loving and grateful; and when Ethel and Alice 
entered the room her pale face grew bright and 
her eyes shone. 

“I’ve come to show you my Christmas cards. 


Kitty,” Ethel said, sitting on the side of the bed, 
while Alice stood near with her satchel on her arm, 
waiting to display hor treasures. “ I’ve had one 
from papa, and it’s so pretty that I am sure you 
will like it.” 

“ Oh, what a lovely rose ! ” the sick child cried. 
“Do let me look closer. See, Miss Ethel, it’s 
painted by my sister: there’s ‘ D. M.’ in the corner 
and Kitty kissed me tenderly, and tried to keep 
back her tears, as she wondered why Dora never 
showed her that lovely card. 

“ Perhaps she . did it when she was in the 
country,” Ethel suggested, “and sent it away 
before she came home,” and Kitty jumped at the 
idea gladly ; surely Dora couldn’t have sent away 
such a pretty rose without showing it to her. 
Then Alice handed her card for inspection, and 
Kitty praised it, but not with the same heartiness as 
she praised me, for I was her dear sister’s work. 
And Ethel sat on the bedside, regarding me with a 
very serious face. At last it was time to go, and 
when she said good-bye, Ethel laid me on Kitty’s 
pillow. 

“ Keep it, dear ; I know you will love it for 
Dora’s sake, and I’m sure papa won’t mind ; ” and 
then she ran away without waiting for any thanks. 
But I, lying on the sick child’s pillow, saw the look 
of joy that flashed over the pale little face, the 
sudden sparkle in her eyes, and heard her low 
exclamation of delight, and for the first time 1 
realised how much pleasure even a trifling gift 
unselfishly given may bestow. I was sorry to be 
parted from warm-hearted, generous Ethel, but 
dear little Kitty amply repaid me in love and 
admiration ; and in the evening, when Dora and Jeff 
came home, how can I describe the joy and 
astonishment of both when Dora recognised her 
own card that she had painted when staying 
in the cottage on the downs? It seemed just like 
meeting an old friend, and when she took me 
up and kissed me with tears in her eyes, I really 
felt as much emotion as it’s possible for a Christ¬ 
mas card to feel, and I had a very pleasant sensa¬ 
tion of rest too, for I knew that all my travels and 
vicissitudes were over, and that I should be safely 
treasured by Kitty Mason. 

All through the dark January days I lay generally 
on her pillow, where she could look at me, and one 
spring morning when Doctor Lloyd came in I saw 
by his face that something pleasant was about to 
happen. 

“Ah, Kitty!” he said cheerily, taking me up, 
“before the Gloh’e de roses bloom again 

you will be able to run about and gather them. 
Come, come, childie ; you’ve borne suffering so 
patiently, surely you can bear good news. I did 
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not tell you while there was a chance of failure ; 
but now you are cured, and you can get up to¬ 
morrow.” 

1 can’t find any words to describe the joy in that 
little household when Dora and Jeff came home 
and heard that their little Kitty would be well and 
strong, and able to run about again. Why, they all 
laughed and cried together, and Jeff danced about 
the room, and grannie kissed every one, and none 
of them forgot to thank Him from whom the great 
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blessing came. As for me, when Kitty was able to 
be up, I was put in a pretty little frame, and hung 
up in the parlour, and though other Christmas 
cards may have finer homes, I am quite certain 
not one can be happier than mine. Ethel comes 
in often, and always looks at me with a smile ; 
she never regrets having given me to Kitty, for 
she knows I’m a constant pleasure to her, and I 
am quite sure that I don’t regret the change of 
owners myself. H. J. B. HOUSTON. 


ANECDOTES OF UNSELFISH ANIMALS. 


ET no one suppose for 
a single . moment that 
animals are incapable of 
affection, either towards 
their young or towards 
one another. This is fully 
as true of animals in a 
state of nature as of those 
which have been tamed 
or have grown up in the 
midst of* human surroundings—as true of the par¬ 
tridge and lion as of the cat or dog. Of course such 
an institution as the “ happy family ” of the show¬ 
man explains itself. It is not the rule for a cat to 
see white mice or pretty little birds running about 
within easy reach of its paws and claws without 
— such is pussy’s nature—putting an end to these 
hapless creatures. When, therefore, we find such 
a group of hereditary foes dwelling together as 
brethren, in unity, we may reasonably enough con¬ 
clude that fear and the rod have been mainly re¬ 
sponsible for the strange good fellowship. Imagine 
the trainer’s and tamer’s work undone in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye, and what a miserable spectacle the 
‘‘ happy family"’ would then present! 

Mention has been made of the partridge. No 
one will suspect this bird of a strong liking for 
the society of man : in fact it shuns him and all 
his ways, and there is no need to tell lovers of 
roast partridge that it has every reason to avoid 
him. We cannot, therefore, accuse it of follow¬ 
ing human example in manifesting, as it does, 
great affection for its chicks. Should a sportsman 
come upon a partridge brood unawares, the mother 
bird will affect lameness, or fall as if wounded, to 
withdraw the observer’s attention from her young, 
which she will meanwhile be warning, by her 
croaking cry, to hide themselves. Or she will 
spin around the intruder, “ mewing” and dragging 
her wings in such a disordered fashion as to 
make him pause almost to wonder what kind of 
creature it is, bewildering him—may we hope. 


successfully!—for a few moments till her chicks 
conceal themselves, whereupon she will herself retire 
to a safer distance. 

From this touching example of a bird’s affection 
for her young let us turn to an instance of attach¬ 
ment between animals in no way connected with 
each other. Many years ago, a certain blacksmith 
purchased a “black-faced” lamb. She was very 
wild, and only with great difficulty was she 
I separated from her companions. Her new owner 
I turned her into a field beside his cow and a small 
white pony. Of the cow the lamb took no notice, 
but soon she evinced a decided liking for the pony, 
which, unaccustomed to such tenderness, heartily 
returned the friendly sentiments. Henceforward 
the two animals were always to be seen together ; 
in short, like Mary and her lamb, “ everywhere the 
pony went the lamb was sure to go.” Of course 
this somewhat novel sight attracted a good deal of 
attention, but whenever the lamb experienced any 
unpleasantness from over-curious folk she sought 
refuge from their persecution under the pony’s 
legs, from which shelter she would pop out her 
head every now and then, looking fully conscious 
of the fact that she was safe and sound. This 
shelter stood her in good stead when attacked by 
stray dogs, for the pony on such occasions did not 
hesitate to interfere actively in her behalf, and com¬ 
pelled her noisy assailants to keep a very respectful 
distance. At night she retired to the stable and 
slept under the manger just before the head of 
her friend. Here, then, we witness a case of 
strong attachment between animals which, though 
not coming under the class “ wild,” were at all 
events perfect strangers, until their master intro¬ 
duced them to each other. 

Still more remarkable was the affection cherished 
by a mare for her dead foal, as the following brief 
anecdote will prove. About a year after the foal’s 
death, the lady who owned the mare was driving 
her in a carriage when they chanced to pass a foal 
of about the same age as the one that had died. 
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The marc having stopped, the lady got out of 
the vehicle to learn what was the matter. To 
her concern, she found the poor animal trembling, 
and big tears rolling down its cheeks. There 
could be no doubt that the appearance of the foal 
had recalled to her memory the little one she had 
lost, and had excited her to a degree of grief that 
was certainly almost human. Several minutes 
elapsed before the mare was able to resume the 
journey. 

Many of the diving birds are “ wilder’’ than the 
game birds, and probably see less of man. We 
shall discover in the case of the divers known 
among the Americans by the strange name of 
“ loons ” real devotion to their young. Mr. F. H. 
Herrick, who spent some time camping out on 
Lake George, tells us that he was returning to 
his quarters one night when he noticed a family 
of loons at play in the water. He and his com¬ 
panions determined to chase them, but when they 
were well on their track all the birds dived. The 
mother came up shortly after with her young, 
and made as fast as possible for the opposite 
shore. Not so the father: rising to the surface 
in much the same spot he quietly awaited his 
pursuers. A few shots were sent after him, but 
happily missed him. Instead of taking warning 
by this hostile act, he became aggressive, coming 
nearer to the sportsmen, and uttering a kind of 
ironical cry. Fie hung about the boat, approaching 
at times within oar’s length, and ^s often as he 
succeeded in cheating Mr. Herrick and his friends, 
he set up a ‘‘ peculiar and unearthly sort of howl, 
more like the deliberate yell of some wild beast than 
the cry of any bird.” The whole of these tactics 
were resorted to for the purpose of securing the safe 
escape of the mother bird and young, and he must 
have had some sort of notion that he performed 
the antics at the risk of his life. Every now and 
again he turned a glance at his retreating family, 
which was meanwhile, out of all danger. The two 
young ones had swum in front of the mother and, 
oddly enough, had not been seen since the first 
dive until they were almost at the opposite shore. 
How they had been hidden Mr. Herrick failed to 
discover, but after the family were united their 
peals of ‘‘ laughter” were loud and long, either in 
derision of the successfully-eluded hunters, or in 
celebration of their escape, and the skill by which 
it had been effected. 

Interesting as was the lamb and pony friend¬ 
ship already referred to. Dr. J. D. Caton, the 
American naturalist, has described what is probably 
one of the strangest attachments on record between 
animals in no way related. When he left Honolulu 
he took away with him two pairs of Hawaiian geese. 


These geese are found only in the island of Hawaii. 
They are small, pretty, easily domesticated, rather 
social, and semi-aquatic. They live among the 
lava-beds of the high mountains, and never go to 
sea, though capable of flying considerable distances. 
One of the ganders was given to Dr. Caton by a 
gentleman, who expressed great regret at parting 
with it, as he had grown much attached to its 
winning ways. It used to meet him at the gate 
every evening when he* came home, and walked 
with him to the house, “ talking ” in a low soft 
voice the while. Dr. Caton lost one pair of these 
birds two years afterwards ; then the remaining 
gander disappeared, and but one goose was left. 
Her first winter in this desolate condition was 
lonely enough, but in the spring she made friends 
with a sow in the pig-stye. She would not desert 
her strange companion for more than a few minutes 
at a time, and although the pond was only a hun¬ 
dred yards distant, did not once go near it. Of 
a litter of pigs that appeared on the scene the 
goose took entire charge of the two survivors 
when they were only two weeks old. She would 
drive them out of the pen to the grass-plot when 
she thought they required an airing, and while they 
basked in the sun she would sit upon them with 
outstretched wing. If a deer approached, she 
drove it off without much ado ; and if any one drew 
near, she roused the piggies and got them back into 
the stye as quickly as possible. Whenever Dr. 
Caton’s small black-and-tan terrier followed his 
master to the pen, she assailed him in a furious 
fashion, until the dog learned to avoid that quarter. 
When the pigs grew up, they were still under the 
goose’s control, and—which speaks volumes for her 
discipline and training—they obeyed her orders 
without the least hesitation. Dr. Caton looking 
forward to a period when it would be necessary to 
convert the pigs into pork and bacon, began to 
wonder what the goose would do then, poor thing. 
The doctor seemed rather ashamed of the extra¬ 
ordinary attachment, but I can see nothing in it 
which did not redound to the goose’s credit. 

These examples of unselfishness in animals could 
easily be multiplied. They are common to the 
biggest as well as the tiniest animals, to the fiercest 
as well as the tamest. The bufifaloes on the prairies 
tend the young and sick and aged of their herds, 
with the most laudable devotion. The lioness 
fondles her cubs with as much tenderness as the 
“ silly sheep ” their nurslings. And if we were 
to ransack the animal kingdom, we should discover 
instances of wonderful affection, even among 
“ brute beasts,” where we should least expect to find 
it; so true is it that ‘‘ one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” James A. MANSON. 
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OUR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

SCENES IN VALLEYS OF BIBLE LANDS. 

VI.-THE STONING OF ACHAN AND HIS FAMILY. 


N the northern boundary of 
the land allotted to the tribe 
of Judah lay the Valley of 
Achor, or, as it may be ren¬ 
dered,the Valley of Trouble, 
in which took place one of 
the saddest events recorded 
in the Old Testament — the 
stoning and subsequent burning of Achan and all 
that belonged to him. 

The Israelites had just entered the Land of 
Promise. The great wall that surrounded the city 
of Jericho had, by the power of God, fallen flat 
down before them, without any effort on their own 
part; so that they had only to rush in, and destroy 
the city, and set up their ensign on the spot where 
once it had flourished. 

When, before their entering Canaan, the Israel¬ 
ites had trembled at the thought of the might of 
their enemies, Moses had comforted them with the 
promise, “ The Lord thy God shall deliver them 
unto thee. Thou shalt not be affrighted at them.” 
And as they looked upon the ashes of Jericho they 
saw how this promise had thus far been fulfilled; 
and their faith was strengthened. 

The next city to be taken was Ai, near Beth- 
aven. But it was not nearly so important a city 
as Jericho, which had so easily fallen before them ; 
and, therefore, not many men need go . against 
it. 

Only three thousand were sent; and away they 
went in the full assurance that Ai would soon be 
taken, and that in a very short time they would 
return to their brethren, carrying with them the 
palms of victory. 

What, therefore, was their surprise when, instead 
of fleeing before them, out came the men of Ai 
against them, compelling them to turn their backs, 
chasing them to a great distance, and wounding 
thirty-six of their number. And what was the 
amazement of Joshua when he saw them returning, 
hot and breathless, to tell only of defeat! 

How great was their leader’s consternation! 
Where was the fulfilment of all the promises made 
to them, he wondered ; and, if the Israelites were 
defeated in the beginning of the war, what would 
the end be ? Why had God been with them in the 
taking of Jericho, and left them to themselves at 
Ai ? What a contradiction it really seemed ! 

Joshua and the elders associated with him rent 


their • clothes, according to the custom of their 
people when in grief. They sprinkled dust upon 
their heads, and fell down before the Ark of the 
Covenant, lying on their faces all day, and never 
moving, either to eat or to drink. 

For a little time the faith seemed to fail of even 
this exemplary man, who, out of all the thousands of 
grown-up people who had left Egy^pt, was the only 
one besides Caleb who had been deemed worthy of 
entering the Promised Land. 

“ Alas, O Lord God ! ” he cried in bitterness, as 
if the defeat were owing to failure on God’s part, 
“ wherefore hast Thou at all brought this people 
over Jordan to deliver us into the hand of the 
Amorites, to destroy us ? ” 

But the answer came from heaven, “ Get thee up: 
wherefore liest thou thus upon thy face.^ Israel 
hath sinned, and, therefore, they could not stand 
before their enemies. Neither will I help them 
anymore, except the sin be put away from their 
midst.” 

Israel had sinned, and Joshua had not known it. 
Then the thing must have been done secretly, and, 
instead of lying upon the ground, he and the elders 
must indeed be up and doing. They must find out 
what sin had been committed, and quickly put it 
away, that the face of God might once more shine 
upon them, and that His arm might again be 
stretched forth in their behalf. 

But what could this great sin be ? 

To discover it, we must go back with Joshua 
to the taking of Jericho. 

So very wicked a city Jericho had become, that 
God said it should be utterly destroyed. Ac¬ 
cording to the commandment of the Lord, the 
sword first did its awful work of death, and then 
there was a crackling and a burning, and great 
flames rose up to heaven telling of the destruction, 
not only of the inhabitants, but also of their 
houses and goods. 

Jericho had been a rich and a prosperous city; 
and there were to be found in it many beautiful 
and valuable things ; and those Israelites who did 
not fear God as Joshua did thought it a great pity 
that these should be committed to the flames. 
But so strict was the order to destroy everything 
that had belonged to the wicked men of Jericho, 
except the silver and gold, and vessels of brass 
and iron, which were to be consecrated to God, 
and so severe was the judgment pronounced upon 
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the city, that the most covetous feared to lay their 
hands upon anything in it. 

There was one man, however, who allowed his 
love of riches to overcome him. This was Achan, 
the son of Carmi, of the tribe of Judah. 

After the Israelites had slain the inhabitants, and 
whilst they were firing the city, Achan, by some 
means, got separated from the rest. Perhaps, 
seeing how rich the spoils were, he had purposely 
gone aside, so that he might have an opportunity 
of appropriating some of them. Or, being cast by 
chance alone, the thought of doing so might have 
instantly come into his mind. 

However this may be, he yielded to the tempta¬ 
tion. Seeing amongst the things intended for the 
flames a rich Babylonish garment, beautifully 
worked, with threads of gold and silver, he thought 
he would save at least that. He could hide it in 
his tent till Jericho and the curse pronounced upon 
it were alikej forgotten, and then he could bring it 
out, sell it, and thus get a good sum of money. 

Casting a hurried glance around him to see that 
no one was watching, he quickly folded the em¬ 
broidered garment, and stealthily creeping off to 
his tent, he dug a hole in the ground, and buried 
it. He forgot that, looking straight down upon him, 
was the eye of the great God, to whom all things 
are open, and from whose sight nothing can be 
hidden. 

Covetousness yielded to gained strength within 
him. He might as well have something else, he ; 
thought. So he carried off two hundred shekels of i 
silver and a wedge of gold ; and putting them in j 
the same hole with the garment, he carefully : 
covered them over, so that the ground might not 
appear to have been disturbed. 

This was not only disobedience, but theft; for, as 
I have told you, the silver and the gold were to go 
“ into the treasury of the Lord ; ’’ and he was, there¬ 
fore, robbing God. If, when he cast the first 
covetous look towards the Babylonish garment, he 
had but thought how one sin leads to another, if 
he had but sent up one silent cry to Heaven for 
strength to resist the first temptation, what trouble 
would have been saved. But he listened only to 
the voice of the tempter, and now the evil was 
done. But it could not go unpunished. 

The last cry in Jericho had ceased, and the 
lurid flames had died away. The curse had been 
pronounced by Joshua upon the rebuilder of the 
city ; and the Israelites had gone back to their 
tents, to rest after the fatigue of the day. 

Achan went to his tent, but there was no rest for 
him ; for the Bible says, ‘‘ There is no peace for 
the wicked.” He tried to shut out from his mind all 
unpleasant thoughts, and to stifle the stings of 


conscience, but he could not. His innocent 
children were slumbering peacefully around him ; 
but sleep fled from his eyelids. Beautiful bright¬ 
winged angels may descend from heaven, and 
with gentlest touch close the eyes of a Peter in 
prison, though he awaits a cruel death ; but an 
Achan must be left to the torments which must 
ever haunt an evil-doer. 

Rising from his bed, he again examined his tent, 
to see that all was safe, and that there was nothing 
to betray him ; and again he lay down to seek 
the rest which he so much needed. Pie tried to 
persuade himself that all would be right, and fell 
into an uneasy slumber. Troubled dreams af¬ 
frighted him, and on the morrow he was brought 
face to face with his sin. 

To Joshua, who humbled himself before God, 
the words came, “ Israel hath sinned, for they 
have even taken of the accursed thing, and have 
also stolen and dissembled ; and they have put it 
among their own stuff.” 

Only one man had committed the sin, yet the 
judgment had come upon all; just as through the 
misdeeds of one member trouble comes upon a 
whole family. 

Before God could again bless them, the Israelites 
must rise up as one man, and show their indigna¬ 
tion both against the wickedness and the doer of 
it. They must show their determination to do 
right, by casting out and punishing the evil. 

But how were they to jfind out who had done it, 
they asked each other, till God told Joshua ? 

All the tribes were to be brought together, and 
lots were to be cast. Then the families of the 
tribe to which the lot fell were to stand forth, and 
afterwards .the men of the family that was taken. 
How Achan trembled, as first his tribe, and then 
his family were made to stand alone ! 

At last the lot fell to himself, and with blanched 
face and beating heart, the culprit stood trembling 
in the midst of the host of Israel. He had com¬ 
mitted the sin in secret, but God had brought it to 
light, and as plainly as the angry sun which poured 
down his scorching rays upon the land, it was to be 
read by all. 

Oh, bitter, bitter fruit of yielding to temptation ! 
Why had he not cast the first evil thought away, as 
he would a stinging wasp ? 

All eyes were upon him, and every heart went 
out against him in indignation. To his departure 
from the right were owing the defeat at Ai, the 
wounding, and probable death, of the thirty-six men 
smitten by their enemies, and the turning away of 
God’s face from blessing Israel. 

“My son,” the aged Joshua said, in tones of 
deepest grief, “make confession unto the God of 
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Israel, and tell me now what thou hast done ; hide 
it not from me.’^ 

There was no denying that which Heaven had 
brought to light, and the conscience-smitten Achan^ 
weary of keeping his bitter secret, said, “ Indeed 
I have sinned against the Lord God of Israel. 
When I saw among the spoils a goodly Babylonish 
garment, and two hundred shekels of silver, and a 
wedge of gold, then I coveted them, and took them ; 
and behold they are hid in the earth, in the midst 
of my tent, and the silver under it.” 

Immediately afterwards Joshua sent men to 
examine Achan’s tent, and soon they returned, 
bringing with them the things that had been con¬ 
cealed. 

How hateful the beautiful garment seemed in the 
eyes of those Israelites who desired to serve God 
with all their hearts. 

The sin must be put away with abhorrence ; and 
with much sorrow in their hearts, but also with 
righteous indignation against the evil,, the 
Israelites, with Joshua and the elders at their head, 
led Achan to the Valley of Achor, to suffer the 
punishment due to his sin. 

But it was not enough in those days that he 
himself should suffer death. To the Israelites death 
was a comparatively light thing if only their 
children might live to keep up their name, and to 
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64. From what was the brazen laver made that stood 
in the court of the Tabernacle? 

65. Where is it commanded that a man is not to be 
condemned except on the testimony of two or three 
witnesses ? 

66. On what single occasion is the Latin language 
mentioned in the Bible? 


inherit, amongst the twelve tribes, their portion of 
the Promised Land. 

To punish Achan effectually, therefore, his sons 
and daughters were brought to him weeping, and 
made to stand by his side. Then his snug tent 
was taken down, folded up, and laid at his feet. 
All his oxen, his sheep, and his asses were led to 
the spot. The Babylonish garment, with the silver 
and gold, was laid beside him, and when every¬ 
thing that he owned was brought, the Children of 
Israel arranged themselves around the doomed 
group, and taking up large stones, pelted them till 
they died, when fire was set to them, and the 
avenging flames completed the awful work. 

Then a great heap of stones was raised to mark 
the spot, and the Israelites turned away from the 
place, calling it the Valley of Achor or Trouble. 

Before we, too, turn to leave the sad scene, let us 
reflect for a few moments upon this name, and the 
lesson it ever points out—that sin brings trouble— 
trouble to ourselves, trouble to our families, and 
trouble to all around us. Let us ask for strength to 
resist temptation, and never forget that nothing can 
ever be hidden from the eye of the great God above. 
For those who, like Achan, weakly yield and 
dissemble, must expect, like him, to have no portion 
amongst God’s people in the beautiful Land of 
Promise. E. D. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

67. What was the exact position of the brazen laver in 
the court of the Tabernacle ? 

68. Where do we read that the judging of a mailer 
without a fair hearing is a mark of folly and shame ? 

69. How were the Levites, who had no territorial 
possession in Israel, provided for ? 

70. What two Samaritans are pointed out as per¬ 
forming commendable acts left undone by the chosen 
people of God ? 

71. Where are synagogues mentioned in the Old 
Testament? 

72. Where is the Church of Christ spoken of as priestly 
in its character, oflering up spiritual sacrifices? 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE EXERCISES (49—60.—280.) 


49. In 2 Pet. ii. 4, and Jude. 6. 

50. Jeremiah the prophet and Baruch the scribe (Jer. 
xliii. 5—7). 

51. In Heb. ii. 17, iii. i, iv. 14—15, v. 5—10, vi. 20, 
vii. 26, viii. i, ix. ir, x. 21. 

52. In the war with the Amalekites, at Rephidim (Ex. 


xvii. 8-13). 

53. The giving of sight to one born blind (St. John ix. 
1—7, 32). 

54. The church of the Laodiceans (Col. iy. 16). 

55. In St. Luke xiii. i -5, and St. John ix. i —3. 


56. To the woman of Samaria (St. John iv. 26) ; and to 

the man born blind, to whom He had given sight (St. 
John ix. 37). , 

57. On the bringing of the report of the land of Canaan, 
by the twelve spies (Numb. xiv. 6 — 10). 

58. In Rom. xii. 4, 5 ; i Cor. x. 17, xii. 12, 13, 20, 
27 ; Eph. iv. 4; Col. iii. I 5 - 

59. In Prov. xxxi. 8. ,01 

60. From Babylon, Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Seph- 
arvaim. They were sent by the King of Assyria (2 
Kings, xvii. 24). 
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LITTLE 

A Fairy Story. 


BLUEBELL; OR, THE WHITE DOVE 


By Hartley Richards, Author of '^Prhice Pimpernel; 

a?id the Regions AdjoUiing." 


OF LILYVALE. 

Kitty's Adventures in Fairyland 




CHAPTER IX.—THE FAIRIES TO THE RESCUE. 
^HE sun rose higher and higher in the sky, 
the shadows shortened, the precious hours 
went fleeting by, and still Bluebell slept 
in the Enchanted Vale. 

But when the Fairies undertake a task they are 
slow to relinquish it ; so there was a great con¬ 
sultation in Fairyland, what they should do to 
rouse the little Blue¬ 
bell from her sleep. 

And first came 
Puck, with a pro¬ 
position that they 
should pull her hair, 
and tickle her toes ; 
but him the fairies 
scouted, and sent 
him off to play all 
his tricks elsewhere. 

Then Froggy came, 
and after a few ra¬ 
ther sarcastic remarks 
about the stupidity of 
mortals, said, he 
would get a whole 
army of frogs to come 
and croak, and hop 
about with their cold 
flabby bodies all over 
the little giiTs bare 
arms and hands. The 
fairies didn’t like the 
idea much, but the 

Queen gave him leave to try ; so he went into 
the world, and called the frogs from the river, and 
they all landed, and went in a long procession one 
behind the other—hop ! hop ! hop ! flop I flop ! 
flop !—till they came to the enchanted hollow, and 
then they fell asleep one and all, just as little 
Bluebell had done before them ; so that was all of 
no use, and Froggy went back to Fairyland more 
crusty than ever. 

Then a troop of nymphs came and said that they 
would sprinkle water on Bluebell’s face and neck, 
and that would be sure to wake her. And the 
Queen told them they might try, but there must be 
no delay, for the sun had now passed the line of 
noon. 

So they came from the brook with dripping gar¬ 
ments and little pitchers in their hands made from 
the broad leaves of the water-lilies. And when they 
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sprinkled Bluebell’s face she stirred and muttered 
in her sleep, but they could not altogether rouse 
her. 

Last of all came the Sylph, and begged that the 
Queen would lend her the keys of the four caverns 
where the Winds lived. So the Queen lent her the 
keys, and away went the Sylph, darting like a flash 
of lightning through the air. Far, far away, over 

sea and land, and 
snowy mountain-top, 
shot the Sylph till 
she came to the great 
rock island in the 
unknown ocean. 

A mighty cavern 
opened half-way be¬ 
tween sea and sum¬ 
mit, the arched en¬ 
trance closed with a 
Cyclopean door. The 
Sylph knocked thrice 
and then a voice 
like the rumbling of 
an earthquake bade 
her enter. She turned 
the key, and the 
North Wind, whose 
breath froze upon the 
cavern in icicles, and 
whose mantle was 
the chill mist of 
winter rime, stood 
before her. Tlie 
Sylph paused, and looked him in the face, then 
shook her head and passed on. 

A few steps brought her to a second door, and 
again she knocked and turned the key. A gaunt 
miserable figure stood before her, the features blue 
with cold, and the spare frame shivering and bent. 
It was the East Wind. 

But again the Sylph shook her head and passed 
on. 

Then she came to a third door, and when it was 
opened, a tearful woman stood before her, with long 
flowing tresses matted together by the damp which 
dripped from the cavern roof. It was the South 
Wind. 

But neither would the South Wind do, and again 
the Sylph passed on. 

The fourth door opened and revealed a maiden 
with large soft eyes and a figure ethereal as that of 



































the Sylph herself. Then the fairy pressed a- soft 
kiss upon her brow, for this was the tender West 
Wind, and she it was whom the Sylph had come 
to see. 

So away they sped, hand in hand, swifter than 
the hunter’s arrow, till they reached the enchanted 
hollow where little Bluebell still slept overpowered 
by the drowsy breath of the magic flowers. 


CHAPTER X.—PIGEONS AND CROWS. 

■ EPHYR and the Sylph stood side by 
side upon the margin of the hollow, 
and looked upon the little sleeping 
girl. Then Zephyr took her mantle 
waved it, and a thrill ran through - 
all the grasses and the flowers as the wave of cool 
air passed, ripple upon ripple, over the slumbering 
surface. 

Little Bluebell, stirred, and her eyelids trembled, 
but she did not awake. 

No, she did not awake ; so Zephyr stooped and 
breathed, and every blade and blossom felt that 
breath ; the heavy vapours rolled away from the 
surflice, the cool air ran all around from base to 
margin, and Bluebell awoke. 

Little Bluebell opened her eyes, and saw the 
clouds above her head and the sun going down 
towards the west. She sat up and began to 
wonder where she was. Zephyr and the Sylph had 
vanished, but Bluebell still felt the cool breeze 
playing round her temples. She rose to her feet 
and removed her hat from her hot brow, and 
wondered how she could have been so foolish as to 
fall asleep. 

Then she noticed how low the sun was, and saw 
that it was impossible for her to reach the Black 
Pines by midnight, and she wept to think that, all 
through her folly, the White Dove must now 
remain in captivity, and Lilyvale be subject to fire 
and pillage and distress till another full moon 
came round. 

Nevertheless, hoping against hope, little Bluebell 
hurried up the hill, regained the spot where the 
Kobold had persuaded her to turn aside, and 
resumed her onward and upward journey, with all 
the speed she could. 

The sun went down, the dusk drew on, the moon 
rose round and red, and little Bluebell was still far 
from the Black Pines. With agony in her heart 
and tears in her eyes she set off to run, though it 
now seemed foolish to hope for success. Now, she 
had not run far when she met an innocent and 
witless countryman. He wore a broad-brimmed 
hat, turned down before his eyes, ‘To keep the. 
moonbeams off,” as he presently explained. Across 


his shoulder he held a stick, upon the end of which 
there hung a basket. 

“ Good mornin’, that is to say, good evenin’, little 
maid,” said he ; “ do you want to bay what is in my 
basket ?” 

“I don’t want to buy anything, thank you,” 
answered Bluebell ; “ and I am in a terrible hurry, 
so do not stop me.” 

“Very well, little maid, then good-night, that is 
to say, good afternoon ; only I thought erhaps 
you might be wantin’ a bird to coo to you, that’s 
all.” 

“ A bird ? ” exclaimed Bluebell pausing ; “ what 
sort of bird ? ” 

“Well, I don’t rightly know,” answered the 
countryman ; “ but it goes coo ! coo! coo ! I 
should say it must be a goose or a sparrow, or 
something of that sort. It isn’t a raven or a hawk ; 
if it were I should have known it, for we have 
plenty of those in the Pine Forest.” 

“ You come from there, then ! ” exclaimed Blue¬ 
bell eagerly. 

“Yes, little maid; leastways that is where I 
caught this bird. My mates call it a pigeon ; but 
there ! I don’t know a pigeon from a horse, only I 
know this one is white.” 

“ A white pigeon ! ” exclaimed little Bluebell, 
rapturously. “ Oh ! do let me see it; it must be 
my own fairy-bird which I have lost and am now 
seeking.” 

The dusk had deepened almost into darkness, 
and when the countryman raised the lid of the 
basket for Bluebell to peep in, she could discern 
nothing distinctly except the white feathers of some 
bird. But was not that sufficient ? A bird—a white 
bird — and a white bird from the Black Pine Forest 
— what else could it be but her dear Dove of 
Peace ? ” 

Joyfully the little girl seized the basket, and in 
her excitement was just hurrying off with it, when 
she suddenly remembered that she had not yet> 
paid. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” she cried, “ I forgot all about 
paying. I really have not a penny in my pocket. 
We have little need of money in Lilyvale, and 
seldom use it.” 

“Well, well,” said the kind countryman, “don’t 
let that stop you. Hurry off home as quickly as 
yn L can ; I will wait and call for the money to¬ 
morrow.” 

Bluebell gladly acceded to this arrangement, and 
hurried off, with her face to Lilyvale and her back 
to the Pine Forest, making no doubt that she owed 
her success to the fairies, and that they had, in 
their goodness, put this simple countryman in the 
way of finding the White Dove and bringing it to her. 
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The daylight was now quite gone and the full 
moon shone out gloriously. “ It must be quite 
eleven o’clock,” thought Bluebell, “and the King 
of the Black Pines will soon be lying down in his 
den. How glad I am that I did not have to go 
into the forest ! ” 

When she made these reflections Bluebell was 
walking towards her home with all the haste she 
could,, and had already come some considerable 
distance since she parted with the simple country¬ 
man. 

She paused as she made them, in order to 
raise the lid of the basket and take a good look at 
her white dove ; but when she did so what was her 
dismay to hear a loud 

Caw ! caw ! ” 

She hastily placed the 
basket on the ground. 

“ Why, you are not my 
dove ! ” she exclaimed. 

“ Caw ! ” cried the bird. 

“You talk just like a 
crow, but you cannot be 
a crow because you are 
white. What are you ? ” 

“ Caw ! caw! ” answered 
the bird. 

Bluebell put her hand 
into the basket to take 
the bird out and examine 
it more closely. 

Peck ! peck ! Snap ! 
snap ! 

“ Oh ! you naughty 
bird, you have bitten my 
finger sadly; whatever 
you are, you are not my 
whatever shall I do.^” 

Little Bluebell bound up her bleeding finger, and 
as she did so she noticed that the palm of her 
hand where she had laid hold of the bird was 
covered with paint or powder. The white came off. 
Her pigeon was a painted crow ! 



SHE MET AN INNOCENT AND WITLESS COUNTRY¬ 
MAN ” {/. 350). 


Bird of Peace. Oh, 



CHAPTER XI.—THE FAIRY SLIPPERS. 

OOR Bluebell had travelled so far upon 
the homeward path before she found 
out that the painted crow had been 
palmed upon her, that she saw at 
once it would be vain to attempt to 
reach the forest that night. 

Then the thought of all the ills that must 
come upon Lilyvale in consequence of her failure 
rushed upon her mind, and sinking down in de¬ 
spair she gave way to bitter tears. Oh, that she 


had not listened to the Kobold’s long tales, or slept 
in the Valley of Indolence, or been deceived by the 
painted crow ! What would she not give to have 
the day young again, with all those opportunities 
before her which she had lost for ever ! 

While little Bluebell was indulging in these vain 
regrets there came a boom and a buzz, and thciij 
with a flap, something suddenly flew right up against 
her. 

“ Hm-m-m-m ! buz-z-z-z ! what great awkward 
things you girls and boys and people are ; you’re 
always getting in the way,” said a wheezing voice. 

Bluebell could now dimly see a black creature 
with great jagged horns crawling over her lap. 

“ I am very sorry, 
Mr. Stag-beetle,” said 
Bluebell. “ I did not see 
you coming, or I would 
certainly have got out of 
the way.” 

“Buz-z-z-z ! you really 
shouldn’t cry, then,'” 
grumbled the stag-beetle. 
“You would have seen 
me if you hadn’t been 
crying. I should like to 
know what you are cry¬ 
ing for, you great cry¬ 
baby. I never cry.” 

Little Bluebell explained 
her sorrows to the stag- 
beetle, and asked him 
what, in his opinion, it 
would be best to do. 

“LIm-m-m-m! ” reflect¬ 
ed the beetle, “ you have 
no time to lose. Why don’t you ask the Sylph to 
lend you the air-slippers } ” 

“I don’t know where to find the Sylph,” answered 
little Bluebell ruefully. 

“Don’t know where to find her?” echoed the 
beetle, “why, she’s just above you at this moment, 
if only you would look up.” 

And sure enough, when Bluebell dried her tears 
and looked up, there was the Sylph hovering just 
above, her shadowy form glimmering by the light 
of a star which shone upon her forehead. In her 
hand she held a pair of slippers woven of gossamer 
and moonbeams, and winged with the feathers of a 
swallow. 

The Sylph loosed the slippers from her grasp, 
and in a moment they came fluttering down and 
put themselves on little Bluebell’s feet. 

Bluebell sprang up in a trice, and bidding a 
hurried good-bye to the stag-beetle, she sped fleeter 
the fleetest hind over bush and brake, and 
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“ BLUEBELL EXPLAINED HER SORROWS TO THE STAG- 
BEETLE" (/. 3Sl). 


rock and hollow, for the wonderful slippers flew 
with her, so that she skimmed the surface of the 
ground as a swallow skims the stream. 

Higher and higher rose the full moon, nearer 
and nearer drew the fated hour, and faster, still 
faster sped the winged slippers. Oh, a merry ride 
it was ! and the quick motion made little Blue¬ 
bell’s heart leap within her. She felt no fear ; 
she forgot even the issues which hung upon the 
next few minutes ; all her thought and feeling was 
taken up in the bounding sense of lightness and 
exhilaration. She laughed as she sped along— 
stretched out her arms to the breeze and laughed 
joyously. And now the Mountain of Black Pines 
was reached—dark trees upon the right hand, 
dark trees upon the left, and in the midst a 
mighty rock with a cavern like the jaws of Tartarus. 

Blacker than night was the opening of this c.ave, 
and as Bluebell approached it, deep thunderous 
sounds came floating on the air. Nearer, still 
nearer, the fairy slippers bore her, and louder, still 
louder, grew the thunder. It shook the trees, it 
shook the ground, it shook the very lintels of that 
mighty doorway, for the King of the Black Pines 
was sleeping his monthly sleep, and his breathing 
was like the war of elements. 

Ten minutes—only ten minutes before the Dark 
King woke ! and if she should fail to find the 
Fairy Dove before that time, then all was lost. 


“ Croak ! croak ! cried the king’s favourite 
raven as Bluebell entered the cavern’s 
mouth, and the little girl trembled lest it 
should wake the giant from his slumber. 

Croak ! croak! ” and the giant now 
began to stir. 

His breathing grew less regular; she 
could hear him turn upon his couch, and 
though she could see nothing, she felt the 
place shake as he did so. 

She groped all round the cavern walls, 
but her fingers found neither cage nor 
crevice where the White Dove could be 
hidden. 

Five minutes of the ten were gone when 
Bluebell stumbled against the giant’s couch. 
She felt his hot breath like the burning winds 
of the desert, and reaching her hands as high 
as she could above him, she felt along the 
wall. There was a crevice widening into a 
considerable hole, but she could not reach 
inside unless she climbed upon the Dark 
King’s prostrate form. 

She was just thinking whether she should 
do so, and dare to risk waking him, when 
—Croak ! croak ! I wonder what stranger 
is here ! Croak I croak! ” cried the raven, 
and again the giant stirred. Six, seven minutes 
had flown, and he was on the point of waking. 

“ Oh, Dove! Dove ! dear Bird of Peace, where 
can you be } ” cried Bluebell. 

“ Coo ! coo ! coo ! coo ! ” came the answer, and a 
fluttering of wings, and then the Dove perched upon 
Bluebell’s shoulder as it had done of old. 

But with the fluttering of wings there came the 
clattering of a chain ; and putting up her hand to 
feel, Bluebell found that the foot of the White 
Dove was chained to the rock. 

With all her might the little girl dragged and 
tugged at the chain, but it was of no avail. Eight, 
nine minutes had passed, and Bluebell became 
frantic. 

She took both hands and exerted all her strengtii, 
but not by one hair’s-breadth did the links give 
way. 

Then the King of the Black Pines began to 
wake. He groaned, and rolled himself over, and 
flung his arms about, and finally sat up on his 
rocky couch. 

“ Miserable bird !” he cried, in a voice of thunder; 
“you have disturbed my rest with your cooing. I 
have had a minute’s sleep too little, and now I shall 
be sleepy all the month, till the next full moon 
comes round.” 

So saying, he raised his hand, and seized upon 
the chain, and then, vigorously tugging at it in 
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a fury, he snapped the links from their fastening 
in the rock. 

By a sudden movement Bluebell snatched the 
chain from the giands hand, and the next moment 
she was speeding over hill and dale, borne as 
swiftly as the wind by the winged slippers. 

‘‘ Ho ! ho ! ” cried the giant ; “ two birds, and 
both flown ! and striding to the entrance of the 
cave, he looked out into the moonlight. 

“ Bring me my boots ! ” he shouted. “ Ho ! 
Kobolds, bring me my hop-skip-and-jump boots : 
ril catch them yet. 

But he never caught them, for the Dark King’s 
boots were no match for the fairy slippers, and 
little Bluebell and the White Dove arrived safely 
in Lilyvale before the day broke. 



CHAPTER XII.—HOME AGAIN. 

HEN the people of Lilyvale heard 
that the White Dove had come back, 
there was rejoicing such as had 
never before been known. 

There was great talking, too, as to 
what sort of house so wonderful a bird deserved, for 
every one believed in the White Dove now. Some 
said the house should be of silver, some said that it 
should be of gold. And great arguments arose, and 
a mighty clatter of tongues, till the whole village 
was divided into two parties—those who wished 
for a gold house and those who wished for silver. 

At last they all went up the hill to consult the 
Wise Man upon this knotty question. But the 
Wise Man told them that he had other greater 
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matters to attend to, for he had found a word in his 
copy-book which he could not decipher, though 
something within told him it was a word of great 
import. However, they persuaded him to decide 
this question first, and go on with the copy-book 
afterwards. 

So, in the first place, the Wise Man asked them 
whether they had any gold, and at that one half 
of the village scratched their heads, and looked 
puzzled, and said they had never thought of that; 
so the other half laughed at them. Then the Wise 
Man asked them whether they had any silver; and 
at that the other half of the village scratched their 
heads, and said they hadn’t. And then they all 
laughed together, and went home declaring that 
their Wise Man was the wisest Wise Man of all 
the Wise Men that ever lived. And as they could 
not make a gold house, nor yet a silver house, they 
e’en let the White Dove continue to live in the 
honeysuckled dove-cote behind little Bluebell’s 
cottage. 

As for the Wise Man of Lilyvale, he spent many 
days trying to unravel the mysterious word in his 
copy-book — 

“ Be good, and you will be h-a-p-p-y. ” 

That was what the copy-book said, and the Wise 
Man could read all the words except the last. At 
length he decided to start upon a pilgrimage 
through the world, to find some one who could tell 
him what h-a-p-p-y meant. And many people, I 
am told, have been on the same mission both 
before and since. But if only the Wise Man had 
stayed at home, Bluebell could have shown him. 


THE END. 
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THE GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


ECEMBER and Christmas 
holidays, and snow-balling, 
and skating, and sliding, 
seem to be all very closely 
associated in our minds, 
and happy is the healthy 
boy or girl who hears that 
Jack Frost has laid his 
strong hand on the pond, 
and who can run out of 
doors to enjoy that form of motion which winter 
alone can make possible. But pleasant as is 
the exercise in the keen frosty air, skating and 
sliding should not be indulged in without a 
certain amount of prudence. A swimmer can do 
but little if the ice gives way, so cold is the 
water and so blocked is it with broken ice ; and -all 
who venture on frozen ponds deep enough to 
drown a person should see that a rope or ladder, 
or some other possible means of escape, is close at 
hand. 

It is very important to know how to tell safe 
from n 7 isafe ice. It should be clearly understood 
that there is a great difference between black ice 
and white ice. Black ice, which follows severe 
frosts, is the stronger and more durable. It is 
very elastic, and has the adhesive power as well as 
the elasticity of india-rubber. It bends like whale¬ 
bone without giving way, and cracks only under a 
strain that shows it is being tried very much 
beyond its powers. It is said that this black ice 
an inch thick will bear the weight of a man 
without danger of breaking, whereas ordinary ice 
should be at least an inch and a half thick. 

* 

* 

When white ice bends, look out for a break-up. 
The bending is then a sign of softness or rottenness, 
resulting from a weak frost or gradual thaw. 
White ice will often crack when ic is perfectly safe 
for skaters, and it should not be forgotten that 
almost all ice, unless it is of immense thickness, 
will crack when a large expanse of water is covered. 
As a rule, however, the edges of such cracks re¬ 
main close together. It is the soft quiet cracking, 
extending everywhere over the ice, which betokens 
peril. Above all it is imperative to avoid white 
ice which is full of air-holes. These are so many 
traps through which the unsuspecting may fall. 

* * * 

The great art in Skating, and the first point 


which the beginner has to learn, is to keep the 
body balanced properly. The tyro should en¬ 
deavour (i) to keep the weight of the body well in 
I front, and on the inside of the feet; (2) to turn out 
I the toes ; (3) to allow one foot to complete its 
I stride before the other foot begins ; and (4) to keep 
j the ankles stiff and firm. As to this last requisite, 
practice is absolutely necessary ; but after two or 
three hours’ hard work the ankles will rapidly 
acquire strength. The beginner will find that a 
stick is no aid at all : he may, however, push a 
chair along in front of him if he will, or, better still, 
get a friend to support him in his early attempts. 
When he can stand and move about on his skates 
without fear of falling, he should endeavour to 
take as long strides as possible, keeping the knees 
straight, the hands down, and the toes turned out. 
In this way he may hope to acquire a good style. 

*** 

A word or two about Sliding. For this exercise 
there is nothing like a moderate-sized pond — one, 
maybe, which is much too small for skaters ; and 
the reason for this is evident : the slider requires a 
good long run upon the ground before he starts on 
the ice, otherwise he will not get sufficient im¬ 
petus. Two slides running parallel to one another 
should be made right across the whole length of 
the pond, so that the sliders may go up one slide, 
and back again down the other. If the ground 
over which the sliders run be covered with snow, 
well and good ; but if not, the “ run ” should be 
covered with straw, or earth will continually be 
I carried on to the pond, and the slide will soon be 
spoilt. 

Positions in sliding are many and various, but 
perhaps the most approved is when the feet are 
close together, the right foot in front and pointing 
forwards, while the left foot is drawn up sideways 
at the back of the right heel. A very difficult 
position consists in turning both feet out until they 
are in the same straight line, the toes of the right' 
foot pointing straight forward, and those of the 
left pointing straight behind, while the heels are 
close together. 

Several ordinary out-door games may be played 
upon the ice—Hockey, for example ; but the frozen 
field has one special game of its own, very popular 
in Scotland and the north of England, known as 
“ Curling.” It is not at all unlike quoits, and is 
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played on a strip of ice, about forty-two yards long, 
and eight or nine feet wide, kept thoroughly swept, 
so that the surface is like glass. The playing 



ground is marked out, as in the accompanying 
diagram, the distance between the lines A B and CD 
being 39J yards. The large circles at either end 
are fourteen feet in diameter. The ‘‘middle line’’ 
is of course drawn in the centre of the ground 
or rink. Seven or eight yards from A B and c D, 
two other lines are drawn, called the “hog- 
score.” 

The players stand at one end of the rink, each in 
turn placing his front foot in the smaller circle, 
or “ foot-circle ” (e or F in the diagram), and hurl¬ 
ing thence his “ curling-stone,” endeavouring to 
send it as near as possible to the smaller circle 
(g or h) at the other end of the rink. The 



A CURLING-.STONI!:. 


curling-stones are of circular shape, with flattened 
sides, and in the orthodox game must not weigh 
more, including the handle, than 50 lb, or less 
than 30 lb., or be of greater circumference than 
thirty-six inches, or of less height than one-eighth 
of the greatest circumference. Of course young 
players could not expect to use such heavy 
stones, and lighter ones should be employed by 
them. The length of the ground, too, should be 
proportionately reduced. 

Each player generally uses two curling-stones, 
and there may be one, two, three, or four players on 
each side. If a stone be hurled beyond the lines A B, 
or c D— that, is beyond the larger, or “ tee-circle” 

it is considered dead, and is removed from the ice, 
just as a quoit is dead if it lies with its concave 
side uppermost. Similarly, if the stone does not 
pass the “ hog-score ” it is removed from the play. 
No stones outside the larger circle count; but 
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they may be left in the play if between the “ hog- 
score ” and A B or C D, so as to obstruct an 
opponent. The counting is very much as in bowls, 
those nearest to the small circle, or tee, scoring. 
Thirty-one points generally constitutes a game. 

For very little girls, ‘‘The Princess Prisoner” 
forms a good game. One child raises a handker¬ 
chief or antimacassar over her head, which is then 
held up by several other little girls so as to hide her 
head. She is then supposed to be the castle in 
which the Princess is imprisoned, and her com¬ 
panions the stones of the wall round her. All the 
other little girls in the room are in league to relieve 
the Princess. Two of their number come up and 
ask, “ Where is the pretty Princess ? ” The reply 
is, “ Shut up in her castle.” They then carry off, 
one by one, the little girls who are holding the 
covering over the Princess, until one only is; left. 
This last one lets the antimacassar fall and rushes 
off, followed by the Princess, who must catch some 
one to take her place. 

In another game, known as “ Old Mammy Tip- 
petty,” the children sit in a row on a form, or on 
chairs, except the one who is to personate the “ old 
mother.” When all are ready she goes up to the 
last child with a slipper in her hand, and says, 
“ How did you tear your dress [or coat] ? ’ After 
hearing each child’s reply, she goes down the row 
again and shows each one where to mend the sup¬ 
posed rent, saying— 

“ I give you this much work to do, 

Use thread and needle and thimble too. 

If you don’t have it done 
By the time I come home 
You’ll be beaten black and blue 
With my old shoe.” 

She then turns to go, singing— 

“ I’m going to Lady Washington’s 
To get a cup of tea, 

And five loaves of gingerbread, 

So don’t follow me.” 

This is the signal for the children to follow her, 
when she suddenly pounces upon them, and chases 
them, trying to catch one, while they try to get 
back to their seats. She comes back and asks— 
“Have you been out to-day?” “No.” “You 
have ! Where have you been ?” “To see Grannie.” 
“What did she give you?” “Strawberries and 
cream.” “ Where is my share ?” “ In your bonnet- 
box.” “ You naughty children ! you have spoilt my 
best bonnet! ” “I wish we had ! ” they all exclaim, 
and rush round the room. She gives chase to 
them, and the first one whom she catches is out of 
the game, and so on until she captures all. 
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Little Folks. 


JESSIE’S TANGLES; 


OR, RIGHT AT LAST. 



SAY, Spitfire, do a fellow a good 
turn, will you ? ” 

“ There’s no Spitfire here to 
do a good turn.” 

Oh, come, that sounds 
very like a fib; but really, 
old girl, will you lend Ned 
your skates ? ” 

“No ; and ^tis mean of a 
boy to ask a girl to lend 
him her skates when he’s 
broken his own; and, be¬ 
sides, I may want them my¬ 
self presently.” 

“Well, little body, you are the 
mean one, I think.” 

So they half wrangled—Jessie 
Maitland, sitting in the bow- 
window on the half landing, half gallery of the 
Rookery, her grandparents’ home, and Tom 
Rickton, one of three tricksy young boy cousins 
w^ho had come to spend their winter holidays 
there. Of a hot, fiery, impulsive temper was 
Jessie, very like the sunny clime wherein she 
was born, where her parents were still toiling 
among the heathen, while they hoped their little 
daughter was also toiling and learning, growing up 
into a good, true-hearted woman. Poor little 
affectionate Jessie ! this faulty temper of hers had 
never been really found out till these prankish 
cousins came to test it. There she sat now in her 
nine-year-old dignity, her dark face a wonder of 
proud disdain. 

“Is that your final decision, fair lady ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

" For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy or there is none ; 

If there is one, seek it and find it, 

And if not, never mind it ” — 


sang the lad, turning to descend the stairs. 

‘^But what frippery have you there?” he asked, 
as his eye took in the heap of finery on her little 
work-table. 

“ I’m dressing a doll for one of mamma’s little 
native girls,” spoke the child, a tender thrill in her 
voice as her thoughts winged their way to her dear, 
sunny Indian home. And so she was, dressing her 
like a Hindoo woman, but substituting lace for the 
flowing muslin to hang in graceful folds. 

“ We'll dress a doll some day, and call her Spit¬ 
fire, won’t we, Thomas ?” quoth the boy, stroking a 
large black cat, which came leaping up the stairs to 


his mistress’s side; then he went vaulting away 
with a boy’s clatter. 

“ I say, old lady, we’ll pay you out for it,” he 
shouted back to her from the hall door. 

“Pay away ! ” was her not very lady-like answer. 

And so the short winter day passed and twilight 
came down, when a whirlwind of shouts and laughter 
broke the stillness of the hall, and Jessie ran out 
from the drawing-room to see what was the matter. 
Ah! there was a little dusky, leaping something, 
rushing out at the hall door, and yards of lace 
streaming down the stairs ; out, and out, and out it 
flowed, and now the mimic Indian lady came 
tumbling down after it. The younger boys were 
out on the lawn already with the culprit 'Thomas ; 
but Tom ran to the rescue of Miss Dolly. 

'“You bad, wicked, vindictive boy!” cried Jessie, 
as her eye took in the state of affairs. 

“ Oh, come, spare your adjectives, young lady ; 
you ought to thank me for saving this precious 
body from a broken nose,” said Tom, giving the 
doll into her clutching hands. 

In came the two outsiders, one with Thomas in 
his arms, the other winding up the lace, not much 
better than a dirty string ; and out came Aunt 
Mary. The young ones stood in awe of Aunt 
Mary. Jessie’s hand was raised to strike Tom, but 
at sight of Aunt Mary she stayed it. 

“Aunt, Tom has set Thomas on to spoil my 
doll,” cried Jessie. The three boys laughed at the 
funny combination of names, and the little girl’s fist 
went down on Tom’s shoulder. 

“ Children, I’m ashamed of you ! ” so Aunt Mary 
spoke her correction, and bade them go their 
several ways. 

“Forgive and forget, Jessie,” called Tom up the 
stairs ; “ and you may believe I had no hand in the 
mischief.” 

“ I don’t believe, and I won’t forget.” 

Ah, Jessie, Jessie ! 

A few days, and then another bubble of mischief 
burst upon them. 

“ Now, you little, wicked, malice-bearing young 
woman, what have you to say for yourself?” 

So Tom accosted his cousin, one fine morning, 
meeting her at the hall door as she came in from 
the common. 

That beautiful, wide-stretching common was a 
joy to the little girl ; how she gloried in it all 
summer-time! how she loved and petted the birds 
and animals which lived there-—shrews, dormice, 
and even a sly squirrel or two from a neighbouring 
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copse ; but the birds knew and waited for her, for 
didn’t she scatter crumbs- and watch them eat 
them ? Ah ! one sweet-voiced blackbird was her 
especial pet; he lived in a holly-bush, and bo- 
peeped for her every morning, giving her such a 
glad song of welcome when he saw her coming. 
Then, too, she had her 
friend Mrs. Jay, who lived 
in a cottage on the other 
side of the undulating 
heathery common. For her 
she picked firewood, and 
the old woman averred that 
the fire which the sticks 
kindled always reminded 
her of the little lady at the 
Rookery, it was so blithe¬ 
some. Ah, well ! but what 
of that ugly question Tom 
was asking her at the hall 
door ? 

Why, what do you 
mean ?” she asked, a some¬ 
thing in Tom’s face making 
her own turn pale. 

“You’ve gone and spoilt 
t hat prize picture of mine.” 

“ Who says—I — did it ? ” 

Poor little faltering tongue ! 

“ / say you did it.” 

“Well, it serves you right, 
whoever did it.” 

Oh, Jessie, Jessie ! 

“Aunt Mary knows about 
it.” 

Tom was in a white heat 
of anger and sorrow, for had 
he not been working at this 
prize picture all his spare 
moments to take it back, 
and compete with many of 
his elders at the juvenile 
art exhibition at his school ? 

And now it was all dabbled 
with ink ; and tears came into his eyes as he 
thought of it, and he cried bitterly. 

“ I don’t care ; I didn’t do it; ” so she defied him, 
and passed him by, tripping up the stairs like a 
queen. 

Aunt Mary came to her in her bedroom. 

“Jessie, what have you been doing?” she asked, 
in her prim, rather hard way. 

“ Nothing, aunt ; I’ve not been near the picture.” 

“ But Susan saw you coming from Tom’s room.” 

“ I didn’t go in—I didn’t indeed, aunt,” said the 
child, looking this way and that. Oh, what a tangle 


was dfosing around her ! Aunt Mary shook her 
head. 

. “Oh, Jessie, Jessie! adding falsehood to sin,” said 
she, severely. 

“ Oh, aunt! ’tisn’t false; ’tis the truth,” she 
pleaded, as she looked up at her aunt. 

“ But what were you in 
Tom’s room for?” asked 
the elder lady. 

“To peep at the picture 
—only to peep.” 

“ Stay ; what is that on 
your dress ? An ink-stain, 
damp even now.” 

“ I did it in the school¬ 
room, aunt,” averred the 
little girl, with blanching 
lips ; and then she burst 
into a passion of tears. 

“You’ll not go outside 
the gates till you confess 
to doing the mischief, and 
then I’ll consider what shall 
be your further punish¬ 
ment.” 

Ah ! her aunt did not be¬ 
lieve her, and when she went 
to pour her tale into grand¬ 
mamma’s ear, she found she 
knew all the story in Aunt 
Mary’s own way of viewing 
it, and could only stroke 
the child’s hair, and wonder 
who was right and who 
wrong. 

Ah me ! the days passed 
heavily within doors, and 
then the snow came down, 
the wind rioted everywhere? 
the common seemed es¬ 
pecially troubled — it was 
one wild tumult of wind and 
snow. Alas ! the poor 
little birdfe ! Plow was little 
Blackie faring? questioned his small, imprisoned 
mistress. Once she was about to steal out at night¬ 
fall, when the snow was lifted, with a few bread¬ 
crumbs, but Susan stayed her from so transgressing, 
and she was too proud to ask the good-natured girl to 
do her kindly errand for her—yes, too proud. And 
Mrs. Jay’s firewood must be all gone. Was it a 
dark dismal dream that she was a prisoner, under 
this weight of sin and wrong-doing ? the little girl 
asked herself, as the cold wintry days came and 
went so sadly and silently for her. 

“ Hurrah ! hurrah ! here’s the picture-spoiler. 



“HE LAY . . . DEAD ON THE GROUND" (A 358). 
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Cheer up, old woman ! ” cried Tom, rushing up to 
where Jessie sat in her favourite nook on the 
landing, a magpie in his hands. ‘‘ I found him in 
my room, whisking off with my watch-key in his 
beak, only I caught the old thief.” 

Jessie heard all like one in a dream. Aunt Mary 
was passing in the hall below. 

“Aunt Mary, Mr. Barton’s magpie spoilt my 
picture. Come up and' see him ; ” and very soon 
that lady, with Ned and Will, was hearing how the 
culprit had been caught. 

They kissed her all round for the wrong they had 
done her, and grandmamma said she had thought 
her innocent all throughout, which caused the child’s 
tears to flow like a summer shower. Now she was 
free to wander on the common, where the snow 
glittered in the sunshine, and she had permission to 
ask Robert for some firewood to take to Mrs. Jay; 
so with this and a few bread-crumbs she set out 
on her rambles. Poor little tender heart, how she 
hearkened for Blackie’s trill of welcome as she 
went along ! Alas ! she would never hear it again. 
Not one little berry was left on the snow-laden 
holly-bush; and he lay stark and dead on the 
ground. His dear little eyes were open, she 


fancied he had watched and hearkened for her 
till the last, and then lain down in his hunger and 
loneliness, and died. How she wept nobody knew 
but Tom, and He who the Bible tells us sees even 
one of His little sparrows when it falls to the ground 
and dies. The thought of this kind Friend com¬ 
forted her as she went homeward, the dear little 
dead mite in her hands. And do you know what 
grandmamma said as she heard all and soothedher.^” 

“Mayhap, dearie, all this sorrow and weeping 
arises from that first unkindly refusal to lend Ned 
your skates. ’Tis thus we tangle our lives, even 
the very best of us, only our heavenly Father in 
His love checks us, and often turns aside the evil 
of our wrong-doing for FI is dear sake who was 
once a child.” 

And Tom, who was a generous’ fellow, to atone 
for his injustice, had Blackie stuffed at his own ex¬ 
pense, and gave it to Jessie as a parting pi^sent. 

As for the prize picture, that was a failure for 
that year, but the next year ^he won the palm by 
exhibiting another. 

And Jessie, helped by the sight of little Blackie, 
is trying hard for that other palm, for which all 
the true-hearted and earnest ones are striving. 
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fT was so hot and 
dreamy in the 
woods that sum¬ 
mer day, when I heard 
the ants talking on 
' the pebble under the 
daisy. I had been 

looking for a long 
time at the little 

group of ants. The 

pebble grew larger ; 
when I winked the 
daisy turned inside out. So I rubbed my eyes, and 
saw the pebble and the daisy just as they were 
before, but there was one of the ants talking; and 
they all were different: there was a big red one, and 
a tiny red one, a yellow one, a white one, and a 
dark ant with red legs — the largest of all. And 

this big fellow, as I heard in a minute, was trying 


THE RED ANT. 


to astonish the others. 

“ We do such wonderful things ! ” he said. “Our 
little queen has not wings like me. She took off 
her wings and let them fall on the ground, and ran 
away, quite glad to get rid of them. She was going 
to begin her work and lay the eggs for the summer. 


so she did not want to fly again. For forty or fifty 
years there have been ants in the nest 1 come from. 
It is the little hill there, near the roots of the next 
fir-tree. See the road that we made from it through 
the grass. We have cleared everything out of the 
way, and myriads of us—all those years have 
followed the same path, going out and coming home 
with grass, and fir-needles, and dead insects. Thou¬ 
sands and thousands of little caterpillars are brought 
to the nest every day for food. Every night we 
close all the little doors by which we go in and out, 
and in the morning we open them. As we have to 
build against the little openings with scraps of grass 
and wood, and take down all the tiny barriers bit 
by bit in the morning, it occupies several hours to 
shut up our house for the night and to open our 
doors for the day. Hours to open the doors in the 
morning—think of that ! On wet days we do not 
open the doors at all, but when the day Is sunny 
we must get out to run over the ground in thousands. 
Our little hill is made of the green ‘ needles ’ that 
fall from the fir-branches, or of grass and twigs 
mi.xed with a little earth. Outside it looks like a 
large bird’s nest of matted withered grass turned 
upside down, smooth and sloping off on every side 
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to the ground. Inside it is full of passages and 
narrow cells, and other passages go down under it 
into the earth. The worker ants are always busy 
carrying the young ones about from room to room, 
now to a warm place, and now to the top passages 
to be cool; and they sort them according to sizes 
and ages, and take the little ones here and the big 
ones there. The young ants that are being carried 
about like this are in the pupa state, like little 
white lumps. Each of them was first the egg, then 
the smallest caterpillar, then the pupa. When the 
young ant wants to get out of the pupa at last, we 
have to help him to wriggle out of his little white 
bundle, and then we untwist his legs for him, and 
smooth him out nicely, and give him easy work to 
do—carrying the baby ants about, and feeding the 
tiny caterpillars that are not yet in the little white 
bundle state of life ; and in a few days our young 
ant has become hard and black, his back is as hard 
as armour, and then out he goes to get sweet juice 
of fruit, and to drag home the fresh meat. Our 
armour is necessary. We fight with the ants of any 
other ant-hill. We march out in an army and keep 
close together, and are very brave, for we do not 
care how many of us are killed in running after the 
enemy to kill them. Another wonderful thing that 
we do is, that we go up trees and bushes, and get 
sweet Juice from the little green insects, the aphides, 
that are on the leaves. It is just like milking cows. 
And, most wonderful of all, we are the largest ants 
in England, where there are about thirty species 
altogether, and they call us the Wood Ants, or the 
Hill Ants, or the Horse Ants.” 

A Yellow Ant interrupted him—“ We do more 
wonderful things. We get the juice from the 
aphides, like milking cows, only the milk is sweet; 
but then, we keep the little insects that give us the 
sweet juice. In the autumn we bring their eggs 
into our nest, and we take care of their young all 
the winter, and do everything for them that we do 
for our own ; and when spring is coming we carry 
them out and put them on the plants that they like 
best, such as the daisies.” 

“Ah ! but we do more wonderful things than 
that,” cried the big Red Ant. “ We march out and 
lay siege to the ant-hill of some other species, and 
we break into it, aiAl run away with the young ones 
in ptcpa state—like little white balls, you know. 
And home we come all together, and nurse these 
strange till the young ants come out of them, 

and then the strangers serve us as our slaves. 
They bring in our food for us ; they build our ant¬ 
hill larger for us ; they feed our young ones ; and if 
our hill is broken, and we want to move to another 
one, the slave ants carry us on their backs.’' 

“ Now, you all need not boast so much,” said the 
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White Ant. “ You English ants do not do the 
most wonderful things. What are thirty different 
kinds of ants ? Don’t you know that there are a 
thousand species of us in the whole world, and no 
two species have the same manners and customs ? 
Now, I am the ant to tell you wonders. I live far 
away in the hot country, in India, and, as you see^ 

I don’t look quite like you with my long wings, but 
I am a near cousin of yours, and one of the family. 
Some people call me the Termite. Well, I will tell 
you what we, the Termites, or White Ants, do. We 
build tremendous houses of clay, or of wood-fibres 
soaked with gum. Slowly, grain by grain, we build 
a house that is seven or eight feet round, or more- 
It is full of tunnels and cells, but the clay or 
gummy wood-fibre hardens so like stone under 
the Indian sun, that when our house is still low, 
near the ground, a wild bullock can stand on its 
roof without breaking it down. But I will tell 
you more wonders still. We burrow in wood in 
old trees, or in the door-posts of houses, till the 
wood is one mass of passages, and only the shell 
of the tree or the post is left ; and though it looks 
whole, the outside is thin as a card, and a blow 
would smash it to dust.” 

“ When you have all done talking, let me say 
what we do,” said the little Red Ant of India— 
such a small ant one could hardly see him. “ I 
am not going to boast of destruction or of grand 
house-building; the best thing we do is our hard 
work, laying up a store for the winter. None of 
the English ants lay up a store, you yourselves 
know ; but in many hot countries there are tribes 
of ants like us that work hard in the summer, and 
harvest their food for the winter. Out on the hot 
sandy ground in India, you may see us going and 
coming in two little red lines, perhaps as far as a 
thousand yards, to bring home grains of wheat or 
barley to be stored up in our nest; and yet we are 
so very little and weak that it takes about a dozen 
of us to carry along a single grain of corn. So we 
follow each other in the long line going, and we 
come back in another long line carrying our food 
over rough ground or over level, up and down steps, 
anywhere—always keeping the line, like ‘ follow 
my leader,’ till we find ourselves at home, when we 
put the corn in our granary and go off for more.” 

I was thinking I liked best of all this story told 
by the [little Red Ant of India ; he was so very 
weak and small, and yet he did something so grand 
by working patiently, instead of fighting or slave¬ 
making. But when I rubbed my eyes to get a 
good look at him, there were no ants on the 
pebble, but a few Wood Ants running on the 
ground, and the petals of the daisy were now begin¬ 
ning to close, and the afternoon sun was gone. 
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THE FRIGHTENED CHICKENS. (See 
















































































































































































































The Chickens and the Grasshopper. 
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THE CHICKENS AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 


^HREE little chickens, who might have 
'S^lf been very happy, were unfortunately 
^ rather given to quarrelling with one 
another. Their mother was constantly 
rebuking them for this, and telling them 
how much more they would enjoy them¬ 
selves if they did not fight so much ; for 
scarcely a day passed that she was not obliged to 
part them, and make them sit in different corners 
of the coop. She made a little song that she 
used to sing to them, raid the old cock their father 
added “ Cock-a-doodle-doo ! ” at the end of each 



rattled, and long legs that enabled it to take 
enormous leaps, appeared before them. 

‘‘It is the monster! it is the monster!” said 
Pecksy. 

The creature stood looking at them, and every 
■ moment the chickens thought that it grew larger. 
Even Pecksy, who was bold enough to advance 
his head to take a better view, was trembling. 
Dicksy nearly fell over Wingey, and Wingey gave 
herself up for lost. 

Then Pecksy, who, though terribly frightened, 
was most valiant of the three, shrieked out— 


verse. And this was the song: — 

‘‘ Three little chickens, 

Full of fun and glee, 

If they would not quarrel, 

How happy they might be! 

Cock-a-doodle-doo! Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

“ If they will quarrel 

They will find some day 
That a monster strange will come 
And carry them away. 

Cock-a-doodle-doo ! Cock-a-doodic-doo ! ” 

The chickens always trembled when they heard 
this song, and as their mother always cried out, 
“Monster 1 monster ! monster, come !” when they 
were fighting, they thought that in time the mon¬ 
ster would be sure to hear her. 

Yet they did not leave off quarrelling. 

One defy, when they had strayed away from the 
coop into a pleasant grassy spot by an old stone 
wall, where the flowers grew and the branches of 
the shrubs hung down, they began to play. 

The old hen’s voice was heard in the distance 
as if to warn them, and their father added “ Cock- 
a-doodle-doo ” as usual, so that they knew he was 
not far off. 

For a while they played very merrily together, 
running races and hopping and trying to fly, and 
they thought that in a sunny place, with the leaves 
and flowers looking so beautiful, it would be impos¬ 
sible to be naughty. 

But alas ! before long it happened that Wingey 
displeased Dicksy in some way or other, so he 
knocked her down on the ground, and began to 
peck at her and pull her feathers out, while poor 
Wingey cried out piteously. 

Wingey was on her back, holding up both her 
claws, and Dicksy held her down, and would doubt¬ 
less have injured her very much, but just then a 
loud whirring noise was heard, and a strange- 
looking creature, with long horns and a body that 


“The morister strange is here, 

Come, come, oh, father dear ! ” 

The cock heard the cry of terror, and he imme¬ 
diately hastened to the relief of his family. 

“ What can be the matter now thought he, as 
he half ran and half flew in the direction whence 
the voice proceeded. 

Before long he arrived at the spot where the 
three chickens were huddled together, their eyes 
distended to twice their usual size, their limbs 
trembling, and their beaks wide open. 

He looked round, but could perceive no cause of 
alarm ; and as he wondered what could be the 
reason of so much terror, his eye fell upon the 
grasshopper, upon which he made a sudden 
pounce. 

But the grasshopper was too nimble for him, 
and with a tremendous leap made its escape. 

No sooner had it gone than the chickens gave a 
chirp of joy ; their eyes shrank to their ordinary 
size, they ceased trembling, and stood on their legs 
again. 

The cock wondered what had caused this sudden 
change, and he looked at the chickens with an air 
of severity. 

“ So you’ve been fighting again ! ” said he. 

“ And the monster came,” said Pecksy. 

“ The monster ! ” repeated the cock, with an air 
of disdain ; “ the monster ! That was only a 
grasshopper ! But see the power of an evil con¬ 
science that can make you so terrified at a harm¬ 
less creature. The ‘ monster strange ’ is much more 
dreadful than that, and you may be thankful that 
he did not come.” 

The chickens slunk back to the coop, and related 
to their mother what had happened. 

“ It is well that it was not the real monster,” 
said she, “ and I hope it will be a warning to you. 
You now see how a bad conscience makes people 
afraid even without a cause.” G. 




























Little Folks. 


“IF I HAD WINGS.” 


p • 

I 


I had wings, and I could fly, 

Around the world I’d go : 

Skim o’er the sea, and o’er the land. 
O’er mountain and o’er burning strand, 
And northern realms of snow. 


And every bird and every beast 
That liveth I should see, 

And of their curious ways should learn. 
And all their modes of life discern 
' In their own regions free. 

The swallow flying to the south 
With me his way would wing, 

To where the greedy crocodile 
FI ides in the waters of the Nile 
Upon his prey to spring. 


Then, with the swallow flying north, 
Flomeward I’d take my way : 

And storks, and swans, and squirrels brown. 
And sparrows on the roofs in town 
Would all around me play. 

And nearer home my faithful hound 
With loving feet would come : 

And with his loving eyes would say, 

‘‘ Master, how long you’ve been away ! 

What news have you brought home ? ” 

“What news ! What news ! my faithful hound? 

I’ve opened wide mine eyes. 

And seen the creatures of God’s hand 
In many a clime and many a land. 

And found their ways were wise. 


I’d visit next the elephant. 

The eagle and the'dove. 

The beaver working by the stream. 

The humming-birds with jewelled gleam. 
The lark that soars above. 

To colder climes, where reindeer draw 
Their masters o’er the snow : 

The whale, and p’raps the polar bear. 
And Arctic foxes would be there, 

And dogs of Eskimo. 

Then south again; that I might see 
The camel with his load 
Toil patiently o’er wastes of sand. 

And Arab steeds by Arab hand 
Ruled without whip or goad. 


“ What news ! What news ! my faithful hound? 

They whispered this to me— 

The beasts, the birds, the insects small: 

‘ Remember that God made us all. 

Dwellers in earth and sea.’ 

“ O faithful hound, O faithful hound, 

I’ve opened wide my heart; 

And all the beasts that live shall be 
The better through their lives for me. 

For I will take their part. 

“ And I will teach the children all 
That they love God the best 
Who love His creatures small and great, 

And take an inter(?st in their fate. 

And fight for the oppressed.” 

Julia Goddard. 


THE MILLER’S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 

A TALE OF THE SURREY HILLS. 


E mill-sails stood idle in 
the cold wintry air, and the 
mill-house itself was silent 
save for the chatter going 
on in the otherwise empty 
parlour, between the two 
firm and very fast friends, 
who are the chief person¬ 
ages in my story. These 
friends were Dollie, the 
millers little daughter, and 
her faithful follower and companion, a handsome 
well-bred collie, to which she had given the not 
very poetical name of Punch. 

Dollie was standing with her arms round Punch’s 


neck, and a little sigh rose to her lips as she gazed 
out of the window into the gathering twilight. “ I 
do wish they would come home,” she said, simply, 
and by “ they,” she meant her father and motlier, 
who had been away from home all day. They had 
started at a very early hour, directly after breakfast, 
and Dollie had been alone ever since. Not that she 
had minded this, as much perhaps as you would 
have expected, for while daylight lasted. Punch had 
proved an excellent companion, and many a wild 
race had they enjoyed together on the hard frozen 
paths in the leafless orchard ; for it was winter, and 
the weather had turned very cold, though as yet 
there had been no snow. But the short December 
day was closing in, and it was already so dusk in 

















The Miller's Little Daughter. 


the miller’s snug parlour that Dollie poked up the 
fire, and sent out a blaze which reflected itself 
cheerily on the quaint brass fender and the 
polished oak furniture. A very sweet bright-faced 
little maiden was this Dollie, and the light of her 
father’s eyes, for she had come to the mill-house 
when the elder sons and daughters had passed out 
of their childhood, and the cottage had long ceased 
to echo to the pattering of baby feet. 

The mill itself stood grey and picturesque on the 
brow of a breezy hill, covered in summer with gorse 
and flowering heather, and a few yards off, just 
sheltered a little from the north-east wind, nestled 
the miller’s comfortable home, with its warm 
thatched roof and vine-covered porch. Far away, 
to left and right, stretched the rolling outline of the 
Surrey hills, and but a little way on lay the entrance 
into the public road, which was first down and then 
up a steep and precipitous ascent. When the 
waggons were heavily laden, the awkwardness of 
this entrance necessitated the greatest caution on 
the part of the driver, and the miller always 
declared that if he were a richer man nothing would 
delight him so much as to cut a new road, or at least 
to fill up the disused gravel-pit, which yawned 
sheer and gaunt down a dangerous precipice at the 
junction of the two hills. Dollie was too young to 
think much about this in a general way; but that 
afternoon as she had been taking her solitary little 
tea with Punch, dressed up in an old cap and shawl 
of her mother’s, to keep her company, an old village 
gossip, by name Gaffer Nokes, had looked in for 
a moment, and had done his best to frighten her 
with his account of the state of the roads. 

Dollie had not given much heed to it at the time, 
but now in the gathering twilight the man’s parting 
words came back to her. 

“Well, missie, I do hope they’ll get back all right; 
but it’s freezing powerful hard, it be, and the roads 
be just like glass.” 

Little by little she began to get anxious. “PIad 
father thought of his lantern?” she wondered ; she 
must run out into the stable and see. 

No ; there it was, standing in its usual place, with 
an unused candle inside it. He must have forgotten 
it, or more likely he had not meant to stay out so 
late, for father and mother had always been in to tea 
before. 

As these thoughts hurried through her little head, 
Dollie’s glance fell upon a heap of sand in the 
corner of the stable. Would not that be the very 
thing to give the horses foothold on the slippery 
ice if only she could carry it to the spot ? Quickly 
striking a match she lighted the lantern, and by its 
aid hunted out of another dark corner the little 
go-cart which was her own especial property, her 
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father having made it for her when she was a 
baby. 

Some months back it had been a fancy of 
Dollie’s to draw a neighbour’s little child about in 
this tiny conveyance for amusement, and it at once 
struck her what good use she might make of it 
now. 

Losing no time, she picked up a shovel and 
quickly set to work to fill the cart; then dragging it 
round to the front of the house, ran indoors to find 
Punch, and coax him to come out and help her, 
for she wanted him to carry the lantern. With 
some difficulty she managed to fasten the lantern 
securely round his neck with the strap that served 
him for collar. Up to this time her excitement had 
been so great, that she had quite forgotten to 
put on her out-door things ; but now the bitter 
cold began to remind her of her bare head and 
short sleeves, and with a shiver at the frosty 
air, she ran indoors and fetched a warm scarlet 
cloak with a hood to it, which she tied closely 
round her. 

Thus equipped, the brave child started on her 
way, alternately pushing and dragging the cart, 
while at the same time leading Punch, who walked 
sedately beside her as if proud of his new office of 
lantern-bearer. The quiet road was dark and 
lonely ; but it never occurred to Dolly to have any 
fear. 

When the odd procession reached the summit 
#of the first hill, Dollie no longer wondered at 
Gaffer Nokes’s description of the roads; they 
were indeed like glass, and the very “ slipperiest ” 
of glass, Dollie thought; and she soon found that 
she must make use of all her first load of sand 
before she could hope to reach in any safety the 
second hill, which was the more dangerous of the 
two. 

When Dollie arrived at the edge of the gravel- 
pit, she peeped over into the darkness, and for the 
first time gave a little shudder of fear ; but even 
then it was not for herself, for the thought that 
passed through her mind was, “ Oh, if father’s 
horses should mistake the road, and fall over 
there! ” An old crooked thorn grew close to the 
precipice, and in between its forked branches 
Dollie managed to fix the lantern, which Punch 
had safely carried for her so far. There it hung, 
casting forth its cheerful rays upon the glistening 
road in front of it ; and by its very brightness 
seeming to increase a thousandfold flie inky dark¬ 
ness which lay behind. 

Meanwhile, with unremitting patience, the 
millers little daughter was sprinkling the whole 
surface of the hill with sand, and far away across 
tlie downs the miller’s waggon was making its 
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way slowly, and with ever increasing difficulty, in 
the direction of home, and of that much-loved 
little daughter. 

''Hurrah!” cried Dollie to herself, as the last 
handful was scattered over a specially bad piece 
of ice. " I don’t think old Dobbin can slip now, if 
he tries ever so hard.” 

But alas ! she soon found that s/ic could ; for 
hardly were the words out of her mouth than 
down she came herself, twisting her ankle in 
some terrible way under her as she fell. The 
pain was so acute that Dollie, who had never 
sprained her ankle before, made sure that at least 
she must have broken her leg, and when she 
found that such was not the case she tried to 
struggle up on her feet; but the agony this caused 
her was so intense that she sank back upon the 
ground with a groan. She had fallen perilously 
near the dangerous spot where the .road broke 
suddenly down into the gravel-pit; and oh, how 
thankful she was, as she lay there trembling, for 
the cheerful glow of the lantern which hung just 
above her. 

Befween the pain of moving and the dread of 
rolling towards the precipice, she did not dare to 
stir, and was obliged to order off Punch quite 
sharply when the poor dog rushed frantically up to 
her side, to see what was the matter. 

Poor Dollie began to feel very lonely ; the cold, 
too, was intense ; and her cloak, which had felt so 
warm and comfortable, while she was busy 
working, did not seem enough now to keep her 
from freezing. 

At last the pain and the cold together sent her 
off into a kind of doze, in which she was only 
half conscious of what was going on around her. 
How long she lay like this she never knew ; but 
suddenly she was aroused by Punch’s violent 
barking ; and waking up instantly into vivid 
consciousness, she heard, a little way off, the 
grinding sound of heavy wheels broken by a faint 
tinkling of bells. Then she never doubted who 
were coming, and her heart beat high with hope 
and joy, when all in a moment it flashed upon her 
what a danger she was incurring in lying helplessly 
in the very roadway down which the heavy waggon 
had to pass. 

" Suppose her father should not sec her, and 
should drive those ponderous wheels over her 
prostrate form ! ” 

The thought was too terrible to bear, and raising 
herself upon her elbow, Dollie sent forth cry after 
cry of "Father, father !” upon the frosty air. In 
the meanwhile, the waggon had arrived at the 
brow of the hill ; and the miller was carefully 
arranging the drag, when his hand suddenly touched 
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some of the sand upon the road. Very much as¬ 
tonished, he was just going to mention it to his 
wife, when Dollic’s agonised cry smote upon his 
ear. In an instant he recognised his child’s 
voice, and he began to tremble exceedingly with 
an instinctive knowledge of her danger. 

"Wife, did you hear that?” he cried. "It is 
our Dollie’s voice ; where can she be ? ” 

The miller’s wife was as startled as her husband, 
but she caught sight of the light twinkling from 
the lantern, and it gave her courage. " There’s a 
light down yoixler,” she cried; "let me go and 
see ; and although she was no longer a young 
\voman, love lent her wings, and she flew down the 
hill towards her child. 

" Mother, mother,” cried Dollie, stretching out 
both her arms ; and then she fainted. 

When she came to she was lying in her mother’s 
lap, and they were both inside the waggon, which 
was just turning in at the well-known gate which 
led to the miller’s stable. 

"Oh, mother! are we all safe?” asked Dollie, 
who could hardly believe all the danger was over. 

" Yes, my little lamb,” said her mother, tenderly; 
"and here’s father waiting to carry you intothehouse.” 

When the poor ankle had been gently bathed 
with warm water, and carefully bound up in a 
linen bandage, Dollie tried to explain how the 
accident had come about; but her mother would 
not let her talk much that night, and it was not 
until the next day that she learnt how her child 
had gone out in the darkness to try and save 
her parents from the danger which her loving little 
heart had dreaded for them. When she had told her 
simple tale the miller tried in vain to scold, but the 
right words would not come, for there rose before 
him a vision of a brave little figure in a red 
flannel cloak starting forth on its errand of love 
and unselfishness, followed only too quickly by 
the yet more touching picture of that same little 
red-cloaked figure, as he had seen it himself, no 
longer struggling cheerfully along with her load, 
but lying faint and motionless on the roadway 
with white unconscious face ; and instead of 
reproof his lips would frame nothing but words of 
endearment mingled with entreaties that she would 
never so imperil her precious life again. 

Before the week was over there was hardly a 
homestead far or near where the miller had not 
tarried, under some excuse or other, to relate with 
his own lips the story of his little Dollie’s childish 
heroism. As for good old Punch, he became the 
hero of the country round, and was petted and spoilt 
to his heart’s content ; but little Dollie herself re¬ 
mained unchanged, for she was gifted with the sweet 
unconsciousness of a simple child-like nature. 
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OUR LITTLE TREASURE. 


M y own baby sister ! the dear little love ! 

To hold her is pleasant to me. 

How softly she coos ! like the little white 
dove 

In its home in the green woodland tree. 


But when she is older she’ll love me so well, 

• And she’ll know every word that I say. 

I must be so careful to show her what’s right, 
And always be gentle and good, 



I love to gaze into those beautiful eyes 
(A light seems to shine in them now), 

They are really as blue as the sweet summer skies; 
And how fair is the little one’s brow ! 

She smiles in my face, though she cannot yet tell 
Whose arms are around her to-day ; 


For, oh, it would be such a sorrowful sight— 

Our baby grown wilful and rude ! 

Oh, no, you wee darling, it never could be ! 

We’ll teach you with tenderest care. 

And when you are older, I know we shall see 
Our baby beyond all compare ! D. B. McKean. 
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ABOUT SOME CHRISTIAN NAMES OF ROYAL CHILDREN. 



'HE name of Albert is not a new name in 
the history of our Royal Family. One 
of King Stephen's descendants was 
married to Albert L, Duke of Bruns 
wick. The name of Sophia, meaning 
‘‘ wisdom/^ was introduced by James I., 
and was twice used by George III. 
Besides this, the wife of George I., was named 
Sophia. 

The name of William disappeared for several 
hundreds of years from the royal nursery. After 
Edward III. had given it to one of his sons it was 
not again used until the second George called a 
son William Augustus. The first Mary we have 
found was Stephen’s daughter, and the latest is 
Beatrice Mary, the youngest daughter of our 
present Queen. The other name, Beatrice, was 
borne by Beatrice of Bordeaux, daughter of Henry 
III., and also by a daughter of Edward I. The 
name Beatrice was borne by Mary of Modena, the 
second wife of James II. Alice was the pretty 
name given by Edward I. to one of his children. 
This name does not appear again until it rests upon 
Alice Maud Mary, the much-lamented daughter of 
our Queen. 

John and Joan (or Joanna) were at one time 
very favourite royal names. Henry II. had a 
John and Joan ; Edward I. had the same ; so had 
Edward II.; so likewise had Edward III. The 
Joans were usually fortunate. One was Queen of 
Sicily; another (born at Acre) had two husbands ; 
a third was married to David II. of Scotland ; 
while Edward III.’s Joan died of the plague before 
she could be wedded to Pedro the Cruel, and that 
surely was a happy escape. King John had also a 
daughter named Joan, who went over the border as 
the bride of Alexander II. Of the Johns who were 
royal children, one was King John of evil f^me ; 
another was the lion-hearted Duke of Bedford ; 
and a third was the famous John of Gaunt. The 
others died in their childhood. There has been 
no prince John since the Duke of Bedford, at 
least, we cannot find one. The name seems to 
have been considered a name of ill omen, and to 
have been carefully avoided. The last James was 
the old Pretender. 

We have seen John and Joan together several 
times in the royal nursery, and we shall see the same 
coupling of names yet oftencr in the case of 
Margaret and Mary. No less than five pairs of 
Margaret and Mary sisters appear in the families 
of our kings. The first were playfellows in the 
palace of Edward I. One was the wife of the 


Duke of Brabant, the other became a nun. Then 
Edward III. had a Margaret and a Mary, the two 
youngest of his twelve children. One was married 
to an Earl of Pembroke, the other to a Duke of 
Bretagne. Edward IV. had also a Margaret and 
Mary, near each other in age ; both of these died 
at an early age—Margaret when an infant, and 
Mary before her intended marriage with the King 
of Denmark. There were also Margaret and 
Mary sisters in the nursery of Henry VII. His 
Margaret was united to a King of Scotland, and 
his Mary found a suitor in Louis XII. of France. 
The little Margaret and Mary of James I. were 
born next to one another, and both died at a very 
tender age. 

“Just to the lips the cup of life they prest, 

They found it bitter, and refused the rest.” 

Of Other every-day names those of Robert and 
Ann have been used but twice, and those of Thomas 
and James but three times. One Robert died in 
infancy, and the other, defrauded of his right, 
ended his days in prison, a miserable old man. 
On the other hand, two of the Thomases became 
strong pillars of the state. Among the solitary 
names are Humphrey, son of Henry IV.; Octavius, 
George III.’s eighth son; Philippa, Henry IV.'s 
youngest child, afterwards Queen of Denmark, and 
Victoria, the daughter of our present Queen—for, 
as you all know. Her Majesty herself was not the 
daughter of reigning parents. 

It is a wonder King George should have called 
a boy Octavius, when so noble an old English 
name as Alfred had not been used by him. What 
were our kings about, when none of them thought 
of calling a child Alfred, until George III. named 
his ninth son after the immortal Saxon Alfred, 
justly termed the ‘‘Great’^? We are glad our 
Queen followed her gtandsire’s lead in again using 
a name so worthy of honour. In fact, it is strange 
how the old Saxon names disappeared after the 
Norman Conquest. We read no more of Egwina 
and Elgiva, nor do the more elegant names of 
Edith and Emma appear in the royal nursery. 
The last Emma who ever pressed English soil 
was Emma the flower of Normandy, the mother of 
Edward the Confessor. 

Many of our royal children have come to un¬ 
timely ends. Of those born since the Conquest 
about sixty died early from natural causes, and not 
a few have met a fate which still stirs the heart 
with sorrow. Thus they have had no special 
freedom from the sorrows which haunt mankind 
generally. George S. Outram. 
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Words and Music by Charles Bassett. 








1. For us tliis is a time of glad-ness— Our ev - ’ry want sup-plied — And yet to some it comes vvith 

2. Now, gathered where the fire is glow-ing, The cold 7 uc do not fear; Tho'fierce outside the wind is 

3. Tho’^^wc have plen-ty, yet how ma - ny 


Can scarce-ly get a meal: Our hearts grow sad to think that 


Piano. 
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sad - ness, The snow - y Christ-mas - tide, 
blow - ing, It will not en - ter here: 

a - ny Should want and hun - ger feel. 


How ma - ny lit - tie ones are cry - ing. 

But win-ter-time is chill and drea - ry To 

Then let this be our chief en - dea - vour — Cur 
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eat. Oh ! pi - ty the chil-dren that wan-der to and fro, Pi - ty the lit - tie ones out in the snow, 

days. Oh ! pi - ty the homeless that wan-der to and fro, Pi - ty the lit - tie ones out in the snow, 

all. Oh! pi - ty the need-y that wan-der to and fro, Pi - ty the lit-tie ones out in the snow. 
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Little Folks. 







There 


A Word in Season. 

I would remind my readers, whether they are 
members of The Little Folks Humane Society 
or not, that the winter is a very trying time to the 
little birds that fly about their homes. When the 
snow covers the ground it is difficult for robin 
redbreast and the saucy sparrow and our other 
feathered friends to obtain food. I would, there¬ 
fore, urge you all to clear a small patch of ground 
every morning, and place upon it a plentiful supply 
of crumbs and such-like food, so that the birds 
may not visit your houses in vain. A little en¬ 
couragement will soon induce them to come to the 
spot daily, and I sincerely hope that they will not 
be sent empty away. 

Story of a Family of Martins. 

An interesting instance of bird instinct was, not 
long ago, communicated to the Live Stock Journal 
in a letter addressed to the editor of that paper, by 
an observer who signed himself “A Never-failing 
Reader.” A pair of martins had, for two or three 
seasons past, built their nest in the porch of the 
writer’s residence ; but this year the birds con¬ 
structed a new home in another corner of the porch. 
Three young birds were hatched, and in due course 
were seen at the edge of the nest, watching for the 
daily supplies that were brought to them by their 
attentive parents. One morning two of the fledg¬ 
lings were found dead on the stones below, having 
fallen out of the nest, it was supposed, in their 
over-eager struggles to secure their food. As if 
warned by this calamity, the remaining bird seemed 
to exercise some degree of caution for a time ; but 
three or four days later it also was discovered on 
the pavement. Fortunately, however, it was not 
seriously hurt, and the writer having directed that 
an old garden hat should be lined with white cotton 


wool, this fresh nest was hung up, and the little 
bird placed in it. The parents, in no way deterred 
by the presence of numerous interested spectators, 
resumed their task of providing food, and con¬ 
stantly ministered to its wants. Tlie young martin 
made no effort to leave its new home for several 
days ; but the old birds diligently tried to teach it 
to fly, by first of all resting on the edge of the hat, 
and then taking short flights away and back to it. 
At length the youngster flew off, accompanied by 
its parents, to a neighbouring tree, and was not 
seen for twenty-four hours. Next day, however, 
they all returned, as if to take a farewell leave, and 
also to show their gratitude. After remaining 
on the hat for a few minutes the trio took wing 
together, and did not come back, although they 
might have been seen in company in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The opinion of the writer that the final 
return and leave-taking of the martins formed the 
feature of chief and most striking interest will be 
shared by every reader of this anecdote. 

Anecdote of Jenny Lind. 

Once upon a time a little orphan girl lived with 
an ill-tempered old woman called Sarah in an 
almshouse in Stockholm. Johanne, as the lassie 
was named, used to make hair-plaits, and whenever 
Sarah took them to market to sell them, she would 
lock the door and keep poor Johanne prisoner till 
she came back. But Johanne was a good little 
girl, and tried to forget her troubles by working as 
hard as she could. However, one fine day she 
could not help crying as she thought of her loneli¬ 
ness, but, noticing the cat as neglected as herself, 
she dried her tears, took it up in heiTap, and nursed 
it till pussy fell asleep. Then she opened the 
window to let in the summer breeze, and began to 
sing with lighter heart as she worked at her plaits. 
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And as she sang her beautiful voice attracted a lady, 
who stopped her carriage that she might listen. 
The neighbours told her about Johanne, and the 
lady placed her in school. Then she was entered 
as a pupil elsewhere, and, in course of time, under 
the name of Jenny Lind, the “Swedish Nightin¬ 
gale,” became the most famous singer of her day. 

The World’s Consumption of Paper. 

It has been computed that the number of paper- 
mills in the world reaches a total of no less than 
3,985, turning 
out every year 
959,000 tons 
of paper made 
from all sorts 
of substances, 
including, of 
course, rags 
and straw. Of 
this quantity 
476,000 tons 
are used for 
printing, the 
lion’s share 
(about 300,000 
tons) being 
utilised — as 
one would ex¬ 
pect—by news¬ 
papers. The 
world’s go¬ 
vernments dis¬ 
pose, in official 
business, of 
100,000 tons ; 
schools get rid 
of the respec¬ 
table quantity of 90,000 tons ; commerce is 
credited with 120,000 tons; and industry with 
90,000 tons ; while 90,000 tons appear to be re¬ 
quired for private correspondence. 

The Railway Dog “Help.” 

Not long since (Vol. XVII., page 305) I spoke of 
the usefulness of a fine retriever called “Brake” 
in collecting money for charitable purposes. I 
have now to place on record the doings of the 
clever collie, “ Help ” by name, which has the run 
of all the railway systems of the kingdom, in ob¬ 
taining aid for the Orphan Fund of the Amal¬ 
gamated Society of Railway Servants. It spent a 
portion of its summer excursion on the Great 
Northern and North-Eastern lines, and did very 
successful business at Scarborough. The medal 
on its breast bears an inscription which informs 
those who read it of the nature of the mission of 


this wise animal, and the contributions from pas¬ 
sengers in the trains and from the holiday-makers 
at the fashionable sea-side resort reached a very 
fair amount. “Help” is becoming known in all 
quarters, for his attentions are not confined to any 
particular line or district, and he is acquiring the 
reputation of being one of the best collectors of the 
named society. 

s 

“ A Nos Moutons.” 

In reading a book or a newspaper, you will some¬ 
times meet the 
phrase Reve- 
iioiis d nos 
VI o u t 0 n sP 
Freely trans¬ 
lated it means, 
“ Let us return 
to our subject,” 
and has a cu¬ 
rious enough 
origin. An old 
French play by 
Patelin, called 
“ The Advo¬ 
cate,” intro¬ 
duces a law 
case in which 
a draper sues 
a shepherd re¬ 
specting some 
sheep which 
the latter had 
stolen. Every 
now and then, 
with a view to 
discredit the 
shepherd’s at¬ 
torney, the draper would wander from the point 
and speak of a piece of cloth, of which he alleged 
that the lawyer had robbed him. Whereupon 
the learned judge would interfere, saying, Mais, 
vion avit^ reve^ions d nos moutons ”—“ But, my 
friend, let us return or keep to the question of the 
sheep.” 

Shooting Stars. 

If you watch the sky on a clear night you will 
sometimes see a star fall towards the earth and then 
vanish. These “ shooting stars,” as they are 
popularly styled, have, at certain periods, been so 
numerous as to form almost a shower; as many as 
fifty-seven having been observed during one minute. 
At times they resemble a star darting, but at others 
they leave a trail of light behind. They are now 
regarded as a kind of meteor, and are believed to 
appear at regular intervals, excepting those which 
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become dissipated in space, for vast numbers of 
them enter the earth’s atmosphere, and some, so it 
is said, reach the surface in the form of dust. 
Grand displays of “shooting stars” have been 
witnessed in England, but, though some may 
almost always be seen on favourable nights, as a 
rule, their number is small. In other parts of the 
world, however, the flight of these meteor-like 
bodies frequently presents a magnificent spectacle. 

The Eaglets and their Captor. 

A pair of sea-eagles committed great havoc on 
some of the Shetland farms during the summer of 
1883, many a lamb being borne away to the eyrie on 
a huge sandstone cliff near Lerwick, known as 
the Bard of Bressoy. One day a daring lad 
visited the nest, and determined to remove the 
two eaglets. While engaged in this perilous exploit 
the old birds swooped down upon him, and he 
would probably have perished had he not been able 
to drive the eagles to a safe distance by means of a 
revolver, with which he had fortunately armed him¬ 
self. The parent birds “ yelped ” like outwitted 
dogs at seeing their home robbed. The captives 
thrived excellently, being fed thrice daily on fishand 
flesh. Frequently the eagles were seen hovering 
above the place where their offspring were confined, 
and, doubtless, nothing would have given them 
greater pleasure than to be able to rescue the 
youngsters out of “ durance vile.” 

The “ Nathaniel ” Band of Mercy. 

We hail Avith satisfaction the efforts that are 
being made in various directions to promote the 


cause of Kindness to Animals. Among local socie¬ 
ties none appears to be doing better work than the 
“ Nathaniel ” Band of Mercy, which was established 
in January, 1883, and is named after Mr. Nathaniel 
Heckford, the founder of the East London Hospital 
for Children, Shadwell—an institution well known 
to the readers of Little Folks. The operations 
of the “ Band ” are confined to a district of the 
East-end, and, under the energetic control of Mrs. 
Heckford, the hon. secretary, ^ it has met with a 
very considerable degree of success. Lord .Shaftes¬ 
bury has become its patron, and Lady Brabazon 
its patroness—names that are a sufficient guarantee 
of the earnestness with which the work is being 
carried on. Mrs. Heckford tells an anecdote of one 
of the members of the “ Band ”—a very rackety 
boy of thirteen, always in trouble and making a 
disturbance—which deserves to be made public. 
This lad saw a little sparrow, which had alighted 
on the half dry mud of a dock, and which gradually 
sank in the slime until only the wee brown head 
was above the surface. Rolling up his trousers 
Jack scrambled into the mud and rescued the spar¬ 
row. Said an onlooker, “ 1 ’ll give you twopence 
for it.” “ No,” replied Jack, “ I did it as an act of 
kindness—that’s alland he took the bird home, 
washed it, and gave it its liberty. If all the mem¬ 
bers of the “ Nathaniel” Band of Mercy are in any 
respect as humane as Jack—and I do not doubt 
that most of them are animated by the same kindly 
spirit—then I certainly think the society is doing 
a good work excellently well, and Mrs. Heckford 
is to be congratulated upon the success Avhich has 
already attended the efforts of herself and friends. 




PUSS AND PIER ICITTENS. 



you'l 

But now she is merry as they. 


Fluffy is patting his mother’s paw, 

Fay getting ready to spring. 

Flossy has got in her mischievous claw 
Quite a long streamer of string. 

Old Puss sports with her kits for a Avhile, 
But soon she gets tired of that; 

If she could laugh, you would see her smile, 
For she is a sensible cat. 

And she thinks that there is a time for play 
To frolic, and gambol, and leap ; 

But she also thinks, at the end of the day. 
It is time to go to sleep. 

Astley H. Baldwin. 
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TWENTY-SECOND LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS. 


The Abbreviation "L." signifies London. 


fficcrs' Names are printed in Small Capital Letters. 


32521 Thomas Mackey, Birmingham 15 

32522 lirnest Amlerton u 

32523 lirnest Andrews, Moseley .. 13 

32524 llmily Andrews, King’s fleath 15 
32523 Lily Ball, Birmingham .. 8 

32526 L. HUGGINS, Barnsbury .. 13 

32527 W, Hughes, Gray’s Imj Rd., L. 10 

32528 Henry Hawksworth. Rarnsl)ury 8 
yj529 Dorothy Richardson, lonbridgc 

Street,!-. .. 8 

32530 Emily Huggins, Barnsbury .. 15 

32531 Walter G. E'inch, Caledonian 

Road, L. ..12 

32532 M. Gardner, Gray’s Inn Rd., L. 18 

32533 Harry I'arr, Euston Road, L. 15 

32534 Alfred Crowhurst, Barnsbury 12 

32535 11 . Gardner, Gray’s Inn Rd., L. 16 
32336 N. Edgerton, Highgate . • 17 

32537 I'redenck Gardner, (iray’s Inn 

Road, L. .. 13 

32538 Lizzie Everitt, Acton St., I-... 10 

32539 Eliza Byrne, Guilford St., I- 9 

32540 Wm. Rutherford, King’s Cross 14 

32541 Ada Cons, Seamorc St., L. .. 9 

32542 C.J. Huggins, Barnsbury .. 20 

32543 C. Richardson, Tonbridge 

Street, L. .. 10 

32544 Arthur Davej% O.xford St., L. ii 

32545 Harriett I'inch, Caledonian 

Road. L. .. 15 

32546 11 . Wright. Bedford Square, L. 13 

32547 11 . Hurst, Swindon Street, L. 21 

32548 William Spier, C.aledonian 

Ro.ad, L. ..14 

32549 Violet Jeflerson, N. Kensington 19 

32550 Isabelfii N. Smith. Herne Hill 19 

32551 Susie Badge, Greenwich .. 19 

32552 Ada A. Chappell, Westbourne 

Park .. 20 

32553 I'lorence E. Sweetser, Seven- 

oaks .. 19 

32554 Elorence Scott, Dulwich Rd. 19 

32555 Emily 11 . Holmes, Gr.aj'’s Inn 

Road, L .. 20 

32556 Georgina Cook, Camberwell.. 20 

32557 Harriette Hanks, Prees .. 18 

32558 Annie Puryer, C.amden Rd. .. 19 

32559 Myra Holley.Cavendtsh Sq., L. 19 

32560 Henry R. Lane, Poplar .. 19 

32561 P'rancis W. P'olds, Caledonian 

Road, L. •• t 5 

32562 Tliomas .Matthews, Barnsbury 12 
32563 11 . Logsdon, Caledonian 

Road, L. •• 13 

32564 Henry Hancock, Bingfield 

Street, L. •• 13 

32565 W. Williams, Poplar .. 18 

32566 Louisa K. Einch, L.ambeth .. 20 

32567 Mary Irvin, Preston .. 18 

32568 Mary Oldrev, Westbourne Pk. 19 

32569 G. Howes, King’s Cro.ss .. 14 

32570 Sarah Steele, Notting Hill .. 18 

32571 Louisa Allison, Richmond 

Park, L. .. 20 

32572 Minnie 0 .\ley, Caledonian 

Road, L. ••15 

32573 Thomas Cl.irk.Ampton Rd., L. 11 

32574 Sarah M'right, Banusbury . • 20 
.32575 Annie Emblin, Farringdon 

Ro.ad, L. .. 9 

32576 MarV SVI-RS, Peterborough 12 

32577 Mary E. Cobb ,, ii 

32578 lulitli Razzall ,, 9 

32579 Elizabeth Rickett „ ii 


32580 Jane Gadsby, Peterborough 

32581 Jennie Wittering 

32582 Maria Manning 

32583 Lucy L. Plowman 

32584 Emma Hill 

32585 Annie Trueman 

32586 Ellen Vergette 

32587 Mary Sutherland 

32588 Kate Cowley 

32589 Florence Rogers 

32590 Helen A. Hill 

32591 Walter S. Hill 

32592 Ellen Whitham 
'32593 Louisa Cooke 

32594 Eliza Money 

32595 Sarah Lee 

32596 William T. Hill 

32597 Annie Eatherley 

32598 Marion Selby 

32599 Lizzie Aspittle 

32600 Pollj' Baker 

32601 -\nnie Plowman 

32602 Margaret Bruster 

32603 Fanny Buckle 

32604 Emma Marshall 

32605 Florence Storey 

32606 Ethel Crick 

32607 Alice Ward 

32608 P'anny Y.arram 

32609 Bessie James 

32610 Louisa Wilco.x 

32611 Alice W.atson 

32612 Beatrice Dunn 
'32613 Julia Smith 

32614 Harriet Shepherd 

32615 Caroline Wilco.v 

32616 Lizzie Mallows 

32617 Ethel Dunn 

32618 Annie Allen 
^19 Harriet H.aynes 

32620 Ellen English 

32621 Lillie Di.xey 

32622 Elizabeth Hammom* 

32623 Mary A. Shejiherd 

32624 Alice Plowman 

32625 Annie Foster 

32626 J.ane Colbourn 

32627 Martha Tovargio 
^28 A<la Gough 

32629 Ellen L. Buckle 

32630 Ellen Brand wood 
^631 Annie Stewartl 

32632 Florence Vergette 

32633 lilizabeth Haynes 

32634 Emma Hooley 

32635 Georgina Yates 

32636 Maria Cunnington 

32637 Agnes Money 

32638 I'aimy Baker 

32639 X’iolet Bearman 

32640 Gertrude Peveritt 

32641 Sus.an Foster 

32642 Emily M. S.ant.all 

32643 Julia Mould 
'32644 Al. J. Burbage 

32645 Edith 11 . J. Hanbury-Tracy, 

Queen’s Gate, L. 

32646 Thos. C. Fairweather, Peter¬ 

borough 

32647 Emily A. We.st, Borough, L. 

32648 Ida L. Hill, E.astbourne 

32649 Alice E. Howard ,, 

32650 Cath. R. Graham ,, 

32651 Edith E. Scott ,, 


AGE 

32652 MaryE.S.Scharlieb,Eastbourne 12 

32653 Ethel N. Howard ,, 14 

32654 Mary L. Barrett ,, 13 

32655 Eliza B. Graves ,, 13 

32656 Ada M. Henderson ,, 10 

32657 Thominisal’.Howard ,, 12 

32658 M.abel H. Routh ,, 13 

32659 P'lor. W. Pritchard, Blackheath 15 

32660 Evelyn G. Pritchard ,, 14 

32661 Heloise S. Pritchard ., 7 

32662 AValterCorke,Burley in-Wharfe- 

dale • • 7 

32663 Henry Corke ,, 9 

32664 Louisa J. Richards, Hereford 10 

32665 Edward G. Richards ,, ii 

32666 HcnryettaL. Gilling, Liverpool ii 

7 32667 Charles J. Knowles, I'orest Gate 11 

2 32668 Rosa A. Brown. Epping . ii 
6 32669 Lilian L. Brown ,, ..8 

32670 Robert Cockburn, Edinburgh 12 

32671 Kli,a H. Jameson, Blandfonl 14 

32672 Edward Brown 

32673 Harry H.atcher 

8 32674 Edward Croom 

32675 Arthur Small 

32676 Alice Small 

32677 P'roderick Small 
^78 Charles Brine 

32679 Willi.am .Small 

32680 Arthur Goodm.an 

32681 Bessie Foot 

9 I 32682 Elizabeth Hutchings 
4 I 32683 I'lorence M. Croom 
8 32684 Rosa C. Savage 

32685 Alice M. l-dmonds 

32686 Kate Hisco.\ 

32687 Eva C. Payne 

32688 Bertie P'oot 

32689 Florence Baker 

32690 Emma P'oot 

32691 Harry J . P'oot 
326^ Ada P'oot 

32693 Mary L. Hutchings 

32694 Linda IVijme 

32695 Eliza Best 
326^ Mary L. Phelps 
32697 Susie Bellamy 
326^ Beatrice Brine 
326^ Henrietta Brine 
32700 Katie Vincent 

I 32701 Etta Smith 
! 32702 Selina K iggs 
' 32703 M.aggie Norman 
32704 Annie Edmonds 
j 32705 May Payne 
j 32706 Emma J M. Phelps 
I 32707 lilizabeth Peters 
I 32708 lillen P!. .S.ivage 
j 32709 Hilda Bennett 
' 32710 Annie IJ.atcher 
I 32711 Cecilia P'enwick 

32712 Nellie .\orm.an 

32713 Bessie Coombs 

32714 Kate Wyatt 

32715 Mabel Bennett 

32716 Geoffrey Bennett 
, 32717 Blanche T.aylor 

32718 Emma Goodm.an 
, 32719 PBla B. Payne 
■ 32720 Love P'orcl 
' 32721 Edith Phelps 
; 32722 Ethel E. Wright, Henley 
I 32723 Ada C. Prince, Crowborough. . 17 
I 32714 Elizabeth E. Prince ,, .. 12 


AGE 

32725 Alice Morse, Gloucester . 13 

32726 Harold E. P'. Solly, Stepney, L. 8 

32727 Helen M. AVatson, Edinburgh 8 

32728 James A. Watson .. 6 

32729 Emmeline M. Antill, Sutton .. 12 

32730 P'lorence H. Woolf, Hyde 

Park, L. .. 13 

32731 Emily F. Woolf, Hyde Pk., L. 14 
^732 Dorothea M. Rhodes, 

Teddington .. 11 

32733 Beatrice M.Rhodes.T'eddingtn. 17 

32734 Charles A. Rhodes ,, 15 

32/!33 Arthur E. Rhodes „ 14 

32736 Alexandrine L. Von Rlala- 

chowska, Teddington .. 20 
33737 Mary P'oster, 'I'eddington . • 19 

32738 iM.argaret L. Hall ,. ..18 

32739 Ethel A. Hall „ • • I 5 

32740 William II. Tucker ,, .. 9 

'^741 Ernest R. Tucker ,, ..7 

32742 P'lorence E. A\’itt ,, ..14 

32743 Lilian E. AVitt „ ..12 

‘32744 Charles F. H. AA’itt ,, ..8 

32745 Ethel H. B. AVe.ale ,, ..20 

32746 Ger.ald P'. H.AVeale ,, .. 11 

'32747 Const.ance AA'eale ,, ..8 

32748 John C. Bourne ,, ..16 

32749 EyelyiiV. Holberton, Hampton 12 

32750 Hilda W. Holberton ,, 8 

32751 A’er.a A’. Holberton ' „ 5 

'32752 Edith C. Green „ 11 

32753 Ethel E. McCahnont ,, 20 

32754 Margaret A. McCahnont ,, 19 

32755 Louise E. Lack, Kingston Hill 17 

32756 Zara M. P. Lack ,, 9 

32757 Reginald P. Gibbes, Oxford .. 15 

32758 limily D. Gibbes, Bayswater .. 13 

32759 Eveline E. M. Gibbes ,, .. 12 

32760 K.athleen D. Gibbes ,, •. 9 

32761 P'ranzchen von Malachowska, 

Kensington .. 12 

32762 P'lorence Holmes, Queen’s 

Gate, L. . . 21 

32763 Margaret K. Newman, Derby 17 

32764 Bertram A. E. Newman ,, 10 

32765 Dorothea A. Newman ,, 8 

32766 Mary M. Newman ,, 5 

32767 Marj'J. Harrison, AVorthing .. 17 

32768 P'lorence J. Harrison ,, ..12 

32769 Harriet C. Harrison ,, .. 10 

32770 Emily .AI. Harrison ,, ..8 

32771 IdaG. Locock, Cro)’don .. 15 

32772 K.atharineB.Locock ,, .. 13 

32773 Bessie Chamberl.iyiie.Soutlisea 13 

32774 Dorothy J. Hartley ,, 14 

32775 C.atherine ('.. Hartley ,, 11 

32776 Agues J. 'I'empler ,, ii 

32777 Itdith M.Lidbetter,Portsmouth 12 

32778 Mabel Pares, Southsea ..12 

32779 Pdla 1 . Haslett ,, .. 12 

32780 Ella AV. Renny ,, ..14 

32781 Amy E. P'oster ,, ..14 

^32782 Geo. GoodchIi.d, Pimlico .. 11 

32783 Herbert AA'. H.iynes ,, ..12 

32784 Thom.'is Sams ., ..18 

32785 Orlando Cook ,, ..11 

32786 P'rederick Northam ,, ..11 

32787 Charles Deny ,, ..12 

32788 Hannah Mann ,, ..10 

32789 Thom.as Seager „ ..17 

32790 Herbert J. Dray, IIoun.slow .. 12 

32791 George Giddings, Pimlico .. ii 

32792 Arthur Giddings ,, .. 13 

32793 Albert Buibt .. i‘i 
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32794 Ernest Boffe, Pimlico 

32795 Alice M. Moore ,, 

32796 Henry C. Moore ,, 

32797 Arthur Cleurly, Cavendish Sq. 14 

32798 1 -reilerick Cleurly „ 16 

32799 Harry Cleurly ,, 18 

32800 Frederick Brewer, Norbiton .. 8 

32801 RebinSeer, Waudsw’th Kd..H. 4 

32802 William Harrison. Westminster 13 

32803 James A. Tickner, St. James’s ii 

32804 Amy Filkins.Wandsw’thRd ,L. 10 

32805 Peter Filkins ,, 

32806 Bertha Jackson ,, 

32607 Jessie Attoo „ 

32808'Slinnie Jackson ,, 

32809 Annie Asborn ,, 

32810 Clara Vann ,, 

32811 Daisy W’ebb ,, 

32812 Clmrles Attoe ,, 

32813 Fredk. Tunks, Harrow Rd., L. 14 

32814 Frank Burch, Pimlico 

32815 Ethel Burch ,, 

32816 Ernest A. Burch ,, 

32817 Arthur J. Foy, Westminster .. 14 

32818 Harry Boulter, Kenninj^ton 

Cross .. 13 

32819 Sant Evans, Pimlico •. 12 

32820 J as. W. Green, Lavender Hill 21 

32821 Albert F. Rugg, Poplar .. 16 

32822 Robert Butcher, Peckham .. i6 

32823 William J. Rugg, Poplar .. 18 

32824 G. Ringnam, Ebury Bridge .. 15 

32825 William Myles, Victoria St., L. 16 

32826 William J. Cox, Walworth .. 18 

32827 Cliarlie Smith,Warwick Sq., L. 13 

32828 Edgar Herbert, Strand .. la 

32829 S.Pollintinc,WeslbourneSt.,L. 13 

32830 Rose Ives, Commercial Rd., L. 12 

32831 Charles Mitchell, Irvrin St,, L. 19 

32832 Frank Herbert, Strand .. 20 

32833 Alex. Johnstone, Aberdeen .. 10 

32834 Lily Russell ,, .. 9 

32835 Grace E. D. Mitchell, Guernsey 12 

32836 Charlotte I. Anderson, DunlKir 10 

32837 Constance Clark, Tulse 

Hill .. 15 

32838 AnnieH. Abbott,Dinan (France) 15 

32839 MaryK.M. Wheadon,Gravcs’nd 17 

32840 Clara K. Macy, Warwick 16 

32841 Helen E. Pearson, Oxford .. 15 

32842 Florence A. Cater „ .. 8 

32843 Frances M. Synge, Newbury.. 15 

32844 Lillian K. Hall, Prescot ,, 14 

32845 Harold D. Buchanan, Camden 

Road, L. ..II 

32846 Gerald Buchanan, Camden 

Road, L, ..8 

32847 Amy M. M.acy, Kimton .. 17 

32848 Adelena M.L. Gillhani.Bagshot 15 

32849 Olga M. Bishop, Gravesend .. 9 

32850 Cecilia M. French, Oxford .. 10 

32851 Helen W. Brodhurst,St. George’s 

Square, L, ••13 

32852 Ros;ilie \Iclsome, Codford .. 14 

32853 Mary C. Clarke, Bath .. 12 

32854 Alice G. Biggs, Tooting .. 14 

32855 Edith Fairclough, Clajiliam .. 13 

32856 Catherine E. Biggs, Tooting.. 15 

32857 Chrissie A. Urwich, Wandswth. 9 

32858 Dora M. R. Pease, Beverley .. 12 

32859 Mnry G. Abbott, Oxford ., 17 

32860 F. G. Clark, Upper Tulse Hill 19 

32861 Eva M. Kitson, Leeds .. 13 

32862 Ethel B. Whitaker, Enfield .. 13 

32863 Alice M. Butler, Wormley 10 

32864 Katharine M. Halt, Cambridge 17 

32865 Lydia W. Cater, Oxford .. 14 

32866 Ellie M.J.M.Bishop „ .. ii 

32867 Frances K. French ,, •• ^5 

32868 Winifred M. Newton, Liverpool 9 

32869 Mabel L. Newton ,, 12 

32870 Ida F. Newton ,, 12 

32871 AlLson Hall, Sunnyside .. 13 

32872 Dora H.all „ .. ii 

32873 Ethel M. Home, Newbury .. 15 

32874 Amy G. Clerihew, Sydenham 15 

32875 Angela D. Gardner, Soham •. 10 

32876 Beatrice P. Rogers, Liverpool 15 

32877 Constance M.Clerihew, Syilen- 

ham .. 17 

32878 Harriet Critchfield, Norwich .. 15 

32879 George Pryke, Wandsworth 

Road, L. • • 16 

32880 Alfred Pryke, Wandsworth 

Road, L. .. 17 

32881 Margaret L. Davidson, Cam¬ 

den Road, L. .. 18 

32882 Kate I. Melsome, Codford . 15 

32883 Mary E. Baylis, Redditch ,. 16 

32884 Florence Crossley, Accrington 14 

32885 Mary E. Trimmer, Gloucester 16 
328S6 Evelyn B. A. Craven, Southsea 16 

32887 Mary G. Abbott, Dinan(France) 18 

32888 Hettie Leddington, Tring ,. 18 

32889 Florence E. Levien, Surbiton 10 

32890 I)ora M. Beard, Peckham 
32S91 Alice B. Levien, Surbiton .. 12 
328^ Edith A. Hoare, Leamington 11 

32893 Ka TE tiAKFIT, Queensterwn.. 15 

32894 Cherry Warren „ ..15 

32895 Violet Warren „ ..14 

328^ Jane W'^aggett „ •< ' 

32897 Belinda \N^ggett „ 

328^ Gertrude Leah, Stonehouse .. 5 

328^ Mary R. Daunt, (Jueenstown.. 5 
32900 Jane Garfit 


32901 Lily Pickard, Queenstown .. 20 

32902 Maggie Sturgess „ ..19 

32903 Lily Sturgess ,, ..8 

32^4 Louisa II. Williams, Cork .. 10 
32905 Lizzie Andrews, Queenstown 19 
32^ Florence E. A..\ndrews ,, 

32907 Mary B. Andrews ,, ^ 

32^ Lucy P. Gwynn, Londonderry 17 

32909 Lucius H. Gwyiui ,, 9 

32910 Arthur P. Gwynn ,, 

32911 Ada M. Garfit, Northwich 

32912 Georgina Moresby, S. Ken¬ 

sington 

32913 H. F. Moresby, S. Kensington 14 

32914 Gladys Moresby „ 

32915 Hamilton Townsend, I 

32916 Kathleen Townsend „ 

32917 Florenco Uspeau ,, 

32918 Lizzie King ,, 

32919 Louisa King ,, 

32920 Jane Clarke ,, 13 

32921 Miriam Clarke ,, 

32922 Susan Clarke ,, 

32923 Fr;mk Gibson ,, 

32924 A. Hansen „ 

32925 S. McIntosh „ 

32926 W. McIntosh „ 15 

32927 M. McIntosh ,, 13 

32928 Alice Loanc ,, 19 

32929 Marion Townsend „ 

32930 Ada E. Penfold „ 9 

32931 Mamie O’Brj'en „ 20 

32932 Kathleen M. Hall, Cork .. 12 

32933 Ethel P. Hall „ .. ii 

32934 Anna C. Hall ,, . 8 

32935 Ailne O’Brien, Queenstown .. 9 

32936 Grace O’Brien ,, .7 

32937 M. E. Wilkie ,, ..14 

32938 Annie W’arren ,, ..6 

32939 Agnes M. McQueen ,, .. ii 

32940 Jessie McQueen ,, ..10 

32941 Hugh McQueen ,, -.8 

32942 Catherine jSI. M’allis,Doncaster 10 

32943 Lizzie Ketton, Middleton .. 13 

32944 Agnes I. W. Young, Cork .. 9 

32945 Georgina Clarke, Queenstown 8 

32946 AV.J. Hanan, Youghal .. 12 

32947 Annie S. Drought, Cork .. 17 

32948 F. Drought ,, ..14 

32949 Mabel E. C. Drought „ ••13 

32950 Arthur Drought ,, ..10 

32951 Sarah B. Drought ,, .. 8 

32952 Hilda RobiiNSON, King’s 

Cross .. 13 

32953 Clara Robinson, King’s Cross 19 

32954 Florence M. Huggins, Barns- 

bury .. 19 

32955 Emily Bclchambcr, Dartford .. 20 

32956 b'lorcnce Scott, Dulwich .. 19 

32957 Beatrice 11 . Pullar, Bridge of 

Allan .. 13 

32958 W'illiam Pullar, Bridge of Allan ii 

32959 Eva Pullar ,, 8 

32960 Mary Greenhorn ,, 15 

32961 Maggie H. White, Abbey 

Craig Park .. 14 

32962 Robina J. Mill, Bridge of Allan 14 
32^3 Mary Murch, Euston Rd., L. 16 

3204 Grace Thurston, Islington .. 13 

3205 Maud Martin, Gray’s Inn Rd. 15 
32966 Alice Thurston, Islington .. 15 
3207 Georgina F. Webb, Semour 

Street, L. .. 14 

32968 H. A. Worrell, Euston Rd., L. 12 
32^ Emily Sarson, Minorios .. 16 

32970 Phillis M. Pilgrim, Pentonville 

Road, L. ..14 

32971 Florry Deinoin, Caledonian 

Road, L. .. 6 

32972 Helena Morgan, Caledonian 

Road, L. ..so 

32973 Sarah Bottrill, Upper Holloway 16 

32974 Annie Tooley, King’s Cross, L. 12 

32975 Kathleen M. Tooley, Caledo¬ 

nian Rood, L. ••9 

32976 Harold V'. Tooley, Caledonian 

Road, L. ..II 

32977 Alfred Dawe, King’s Cross, L. 13 

32978 Edwin Dawe ,, 12 

32979 Bertie Edwards, Kentish Town 16 

3200 Arthur Edwards „ 14 

3201 Emily Edwards „ 12 

3202 Edith Taylor, Caledonian Rd. 13 

3203 Jane Taylor ,, 11 

3204 Ellen Taylor „ 9 

3205 Lilian Wakeman, Pentonville 15 
32^ Lina Prim, Harrow Road, L... 16 
3207 Annie Malin, Portland Sq., L. 16 
32^ Emily Tackley, Grafton PI., L. 18 
32^ Amy Bevan. Euston Rd., L. .. 17 
3290 Margaret Waghorn, Kentish 

Town .. 13 

32991 Ethel Cartwright, E. Finchley 17 

32992 Annie Stillwell, Norton Folgate 21 

32993 Jenny Stillwell ,, ..12 

32994 Agnes Glover, Harrow Rd., L. 15 
3299s Margaret Ellis, Hornsey ., 19 
32^ Martha Speed, Camden Town 18 
32997 Daise Dash, Tottenham Court 

Road, L. -. 15 

3290 Annie Cleale, Gray’s Inn Rd. 15 

32999 Hardy Wretham, Chislehurst.. 16 

33000 Alberta M. Webb, Clarendon 

Square,!-. .. 13 

33001 Dun Steele, Mount Pleasant .. 10 


33002 Louisa Worrell, Argyle Sq., L. 10 

33003 Nellie L. Parker, Hare- 

wood Square, L. .. 15 

33004 Gertrude J. Bloom, Lloyd 

Square, L. .. 13 

33005 B. Miles, Kentish Town .. 17 

33006 Herbert A. Miles „ -• 19 

33007 Edith S. ^Iiles ,, -• *5 

3300 Henry J. Crooin, W. Brompton 15 

33009 Frederick T. Stobart, Horsly- 

down .. 17 

33010 Richard Muncey, Greenwich 19 

33011 James H. Dorbin, Holloway .. 18 

33012 Henry C.Cook, Queen’s Pk.,L. ao 

33013 Geor^na Flatten, Clerkenwell 17 

33014 Maud Granger, S. Newington 20 

33015 Herbert D. Robertson,Islington 17 

33016 Henry F. Orton, New Charlton 18 

33017 Chas. H. Foster, Stamford Hill 17 

33018 William G.Franks.HydePk.,L. 16 

33019 Fredk. H. Bailey, Bayswater.. 19 

33020 Ada M. Jarvis, Kentish Town 13 

33021 Mabel Rose, Clapton .. 12 

33022 Harold Rose ,, • • 15 

33023John Rose „ ..16 

33024 Gertrude E. Blake, Clerkenwell 7 

33025 Margaret A. Blake ,, 8 

33026 Ruth M. Nunn, Lloyd Sq., L. 9 

33027 LucyE. Closson, S. Nowington 15 

33028 Ellen I ohnson „ 10 

33029 Mabel Jackson, Thornton Hth. 8 

33030 Florence A. Jackson „ 13 

33031 Amy Jackson „ ib 

33032 W’alter H. Jackson „ ii 

f V’ictoria 

33033 Richard W. Allen, < Mansions, 

( L. .. 15 

33034 Harold G. Allen ,, ..8 

33035 Madeline Allen ,, ,.7 

3300 Annie Allen • • 17 

33037 George P. Allen ,, .. 10 

33038 Louise Allen ,, .. ii 

33039 EUa Rose, Lloyd Square, L.., 7 

33040 MinnaGeorge,Lisbon!Portugal) 14 

33041 Kathleen Rose, Lloyd Sq.. L. 9 

33042 P.aulaPullwer,Lisbon(Portugal) ao 

33043 Maria E. I-Martins „ n 

33044 Antonia C, L. Martins ,, 

33045 Clara E. Norton ,, 

33046 Margaret J. Norton „ 

33047 Ida Leuschner ,, 

3048 Ida A. de Mello ,, 

33049 Helene Schmieder „ 

33050 Mary F. de Oliveira „ 

33051 JoscphineA.dcOliveira ,, 

33052 Karl George, „ 

33053 Ernst George ,, 

33054 Anna George ,, 

33055 Florence A. Field, Buckhurst 

Hill .. 14 

33056 Christopher H.Wallis, Sudbury 9 

^57 Alice Trevor, Shifnal .. 14 

33058 L. Mabel Burleigh, Dun- 

murry .. 15 

33059 Frances J. Jopham, Jassagh 

Lower .. 12 

33060 Doreas Boyd, Belfast • • 18 

33061-Mary L. Boyd ,, ..12 

33062 Kate M. Boj’d „ ..10 

3^3 Amy G. Boyd „ ..9 

33064 Rosamond Boyd ,, • • 5 

33065 Mary F. H. Boyd ,, .. 5 

33066 Gertrude M. Higgin, ,g 

33067 Violette Higgin ,, 15 

33068 Margaret Higgin ,, 12 

33069 Nora C. Higgin ,, 11 

33070 Kathleen L. Burleigh, Diin- 

murry 

33071 Sybil Burleigh, Dunmurry 

33072 .\my Burleigh ,, 

33073 lack Purdon, Dublin 

33074 EvelynM.Purdon „ 

33075 Henry T. Purdon „ 

33076 Amelia G. Pardon ., 

33077 Jane McCriibb, Eden 

33078 Maggie Dougl,as ,, 

33079 Isabella Dou^s ,, 

33080 Polly Knox, Belfast 

3301 Dorothy Knox ,, 

3302 Alice M. Knox „ 

3303 Violet E. Knox ,, 

3304 Robert Millar, Eden 

3305 Alice Bennett, Kilroot 

33086 Annie J. Bennett ,, 

33087 Amy Ii. Johnston, Dublin 

33088 Nora Steen, Lisburn 

33089 Lily H. Shaw, Belfast 

33090 Siefney Shaw „ 

33091 Agnes Thompson, Eden 

33092 Annie McMeekiii ,, 

33093 David McMeekin ,, 

33094 James McMeckin „ 

33095 Susan McMeckin . ,, 

3300 Sarah Millar 
33097 Jane Wright 
32098 James Wright „ 

33099 John W’right ,, 

33100 Jane Lockhart ,, 

33101 Mary Lockhart ,, 

33102 Mary Kane ,, 

33103 Sarah Kane ,, 

33104 Maggie Donaldson ,, 

33105 Willie Donaldson ,, •• 5 

33106 Mary Erdis . • • 5 

33107 Lizzie Colvilltt 
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3310 Willie Colville, Eden .. 6 

33109 Joseph Douglas ,, .. 8 

33110i-mina Stevenson ,, .. 11 

33111 Maggie Wright ,, ..10 

33112 Robert Johnston ,, .. 9 

33113 George Meighan ,, ,.9 

33114 Susan Kane „ ,. 8 

33115 Fred White ,, .. 7 

33116 James McVeigh ,, .. 9 

33117 Wyndhain Harding, Dunmurry 5 

33118 Wolfgang Reichle, \'ieima .. 10 

33119 Ella K. Parsons, Frome .. 13 

33120 NeLlIH WILKINSON, Kidder¬ 

minster .. 15 

33i2f Mimne M. Wilkinson, Kidder¬ 
minster 18 

33122 Atmie M. Wilks, Stourbridge 18 

33123 Florence M. Stinson ,, 17 

33124 George H, Wilks, Worcester.. 15 

33125 Mary E. Perkins, Kiddrminstr. 17 

33126 Julia Perkins „ 15 

33127 James B. Perkins ,, 13 

3310 Sarah J. Marson „ 15 

33129 Fanny Jordon ,, 16 

33130 James Frost „ 9 

33131 Edith E. Foster, Caiupden .. 14 

3313a Helen M. Simpson ,, •• >3 

33133 Charles N. Foster „ .. 8 

33134 Annio E. Aston, Worcester .. 15 

3313; Kato E. Wilks ,, ..7 

33130 Rose E. Wilks „ ..10 

33137 Jennie E. Wilks ,, .14 

33138 Alaria Webb, Kidderminster 12 

33139 Margaret Campbell , 

33140 Ada Nash ,, 

33141 .Martha Nash 

33142 Fanny Griffiths ,, 12 

33143 Florence Turner ,, 10 

33144 Clara Hunt „ ii 

33145 Caroline Campbell ,, 9 

33146 .Martha Jordon „ 11 

33147 Eliza Firmstone ,, 12 

33148 Harriett Vaughan ,, ii 

33149 William Cox „ 9 

33150 Charles Turner „ 8 

33151 John Marson ,. 10 

33152 Cecilia Morris, Birmingham .. 17 

33153 Edith E. Green, Dudley .. 16 

33154 Leoi.urd Macke}’, Birmingham 7 

33155 Maud Morris „ 8 

33156 Harriet A. Barclay, Liverpool 10 

33157 Edith M. Morrs, Birmingliani 17 

33158 Marion E. Brookl)anks,Dudley 10 
33139 Teresa G. Morris, Birniinghain 18 

33160 Mary Hoppett, Dudley .. 16 

33161 Florric Darbcy ,, .. 16 

33162 Ettie Howat ,, .. ii 

33163 Florrio Howat ,, ..10 

33164 S. E. Lett ,, •. 10 

33165 W. H. Lett ,, ..8 

53166 P. E. Boughey ,, .,10 

33167 Rosetta Nash, Kidderminster 7 
3310 Lilly H. Nash ,, 

33169 Ernest Bache ,, 

33170 F'oley Bache ,, 

33171 A. Ii. A\''ilkinson ,, 

33172 Alexander Campbell ,, 

33173 Rosa I. smith, Brockley 

33174 Walter A. Gill „ 

33175 Annie L. Dove ,, 

33176 Elizabeth M. Gill ,, 

33177 Alice B. Fraser „ 

33178 Kathleen H. Medhurst,, 

33179 William Gill ,, 

33180 William Medhurst „ 

33181 Beatrice E. L. I-rigout „ 

33182 Bertha G. L. Frigout ,, 

33183 Tlioinas A. Gill ,, 

33184 Amy E. Mars ,, 

33185 Florence E, Mars „ 

33186 Grace L. Glover „ 

33187 Mary E. Welchman ,, 

33188 Kate M. Welchman „ 

33189 Charles H. Reddall ,, 

3310 Gilbert W, Wheeler ,, 

33191 Mary H. Green ,, 

33192 Nellie Kidall ,, 

33193 Kate E. Wheeler „ 

33194 Erneste C. lago, Dulwich 

33195 Harry L. Reddall, Brockley 
3310 Rose E. Hull, Peckham 

33197 Dudley Ii. lago, Dulwich 

33198 Charles E. Gaze, Peckham 

33199 Ada Gaze ,, 

33200 Robert J. Ilackshaw ,, 

33201 Alfred Goulden, Nunliead 

33202 Lillie E. Huhiie, Peckham 

33203 Emily M. Ilains, Brockley 

33204 Rosie E. Dando „ 

33205 R. J. S. Ellis ,, 

33206 Lilian M. Wheeler ,, 

33207 Blanche G. Williams ,. 

3320 Lottie C. Batt, St. John's 

33209 Edith Dixon, Brockley 

33210 Lilian F'. Baxter ,, 

3321 1 Elizab. M. llasland, Pecklia 

33212 Alice M. Field, Brockley 

33213 Florence L. Giddins ,, 

3^14 M.'iude Gall.aghcr ,, 

33215 Gertrude E. Ledger „ 

33216 Ethel A. Self „ 

33217 Dora J. Weller ,, 

33218 Harriet E. Roberts ,, 

33219 Charlotte E. Martin ,, 

33220 Rosa E. L. J-'rigout „ 

33221 Edith Gillon „ 
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33223 Frank S. Ball, Brocklcy 
33233 Jessie Parson „ 

33324 Laura Stutter ,, 

33225 Annie Andrews ,, 

33326 Ada F. Price „ .. 14 

33227 Edith M. I. Marshall, Brighton 15 
33238 Alice H. Wheeler, Brockley 

33229 Alice Kidall ,, 

33230 LUCY E. TOMLINSON, Ley 

laud 

33231 Annie Baldwin, Preston 

33232 Martha Burns ,, 

33233 Sarah H. Cooke, Leyland 

33234 Andrew M. Tomlinson 

33235 Nellie Scragg, Preston 

33236 Thomas Baybut, Loyland 

33237 Alice Walker, Fulcow 

33238 Annie Day, Preston 

33239 Kate Burns, Garstang 

33240 Annie Holmes, Preston 

33241 Alice Howard ,, ..16 

33242 Edith M. Simpson, Leyland .. 13 

33243 E. Billington, Preston .. 14 

3^44 E. Swarbink ,, ..19 

33245 Mary Holden ,, .. 19 

33246 Kate Edge ,, ••13 

33247 Sarah A. Baldwin ,, .. 9 

33248 Daisy E. Tomlinson, Leyland 6 

33249 Emma Baldwin, Preston 

33250 Charlotte C. Cooke, Leyland 

33251 Annie Bowling 

33252 Ellen B. Cooke 

33253 Sarah H indie 

33254 Eleanor Wilding 

33255 Ellen Robinson 

33256 Mary Baybut 

33257 Ernest W. Bowling 

33258 Caroline Bowling 

33259 Maria A. Hesketh 

33260 Annie Loxham 

33261 Isabella Parkinson 

33262 Ann Harrison 

33263 Emma Cocker 

33264 Agnes Atkinson 

33265 Mary E. Houseman 

33266 Isabella Swann 

33267 Emma Utley 

33268 Esther Parker 

33269 Walter M. Moss ,, .. 8 

33270 John M. Parker ,, ••13 

33271 Jane C. Utley 

33272 Lillie G. Utley 

33273 Patience Moss 

33274 William B. Utley 

33275 Arthur H. Moss 

33276 Carrie Carter, Preston 

33277 Alice Lang ,, 

33278 Mary J. Burns ,, 

33279 George Burns „ 

33280 Smith Baldwin ,, 

33281 JennetOglethorpe,, 

33282 Edith M. Earp, Brighton 

33283 Liljr E. Biyant ,, .,9 

33284 Liban C. Trist ,, ..9 

33285 Marian E. Mayall ,, .. 14 

33286 Amy M. Mayall ,, 

a3a87 Edith Stace . „ 

33288 May P. Kilmister ,, 

3328^ Helen Kirby, Lewisham 

33290 Catherine P.Cobbold, Brighton 11 

33291 Charlotte A. Bramwell 

33292 Louisa B. H. Waggett 
33^93 Annie E. Musgrove 

33294 Ada S. Jackson 

33295 Emily Sickelmore 

332^ Annie W. Sickelmore „ 13 

33297 Alice E. Bramwell ,, 9 

33298 Ada H. Abell ,, 12 

33299 Emily L. Stanley, Wrexham .. 14 

33300 Helen Stanley „ .. 13 

33301 Maud E. Stanley ,, ..10 

33302 Agnes L. Stanley „ ..15 

33303 Geo. F. A. Henniker, Bingham 8 

33304 Wm. W. Channell, Worcester 

Park 

33305 Helen B. Dorman, North- 

I ampton .. 16 

33306 M. A. Waldron, Northampton 13 

33307 Charlotte A. Dorman 

33308 Rose C. Cretney 

33309 Martha L. Darnell 

33310 Edith A. Dorman 

33311 Charles H. Dorman 

3331a Hetty Davis 
33313 Clara A. Dorman ,, 6 

333x4 Elizabeth S. Morton ,, 17 

33315 Mary E. Morton ,, 13 

33316 Henrietta L. Morton 

33317 Clara Douglas 

33318 Martha Douglas 

33319 Rachael E. Douglas 

33320 Mary A. Douglas 

33321 Edwin Douglas 

33322 Minnie England „ 14 

33333 Jeremiah S. Bedford ,, 5 

33324 Joseph A. Bedford 

33325 Eliza A. Payne 

33326 Henry T. Bedford ,, 13 

33327 Lillian Manning ,, 9 

33328 Mary J. Green 

33329 Ellen Green 

33330 Lucy Mead 
3333X 011 a Desborough 

33332 Ada L. Smith 

33333 Louie E. Smith 

33334 Susanna Clayson 


33335 Annie M. Perkhis.Northampton ii 

33336 Susan M. E. Digby ,, 12 

33337 Harriett K. Walden „ 9 

33338 Florence E. Crane ,, 8 

33339 lithel M. Frost ,, 12 

33340 Ada Reeve „ 8 

33341 Ellen Lewis ,, X2 

33342 Rose E. Tucker ,, 8' 

33343 Elizabeth A. Fowkes „ 10 

33344 Mary Youl ,, 11 

33345 Annie M. Tomkins ,, 8 

33346 Emily Fowkes ,, 8 

33347 Emily K. Rogers ,, 12 

33348 Lilly E. Floyd ,, 10 

33349 k. Marlow ,, ii 

33350 Emma J. Poole ,, ii 

33351 Frances Tucker ,, ii 

33352 Florence Bustin ,, 8 

33353 Sophia Leeson „ 5 

33354 Bessie Leeson ,, 12 

33355 Kosa Ingrain, Haverstock Hill 14 

33356 Florence Jeens, Bristol .. 13 

33357 Mingle Granger ,, •• ii 

33358 Agnes Teens „ ..12 

33359 Daisy Russell ,, • • 9 

33360 Blanche Granger ,, .. 14 

33361 Bessie Wyatt ,, .. 8 

33362 Edith Youell, Kilbuni • • i3 

33363 Mary Z. Townsend, Bristol .. 13 

33364 Margretta Aireman, Yatton .. 17 

33365 Bessie Davies, Bristol .. 15 

33366 Minnie Champion ,, ..6 

33367 Ellen Benson ,, 

33368 Violet Plum „ ..9 

33369 Florence Plum ,, ..18 

33370 Rosalind Plum ,, •• ^3 

33571 MinnieF. Townsend,, .. 11 

3337a Maud Huxtable ,, •• 13 

33373Juliet Hum „ .. la 

33374 Lcnnie Benson ,, .. i6 

33375 Julia Lawrence ,, 

33376 Amy Benson 

33377 I'lilda Reynolds ,, 

33378 Annie C. Benson „ 

33379 Ethel Vickery ,, ••9 

33380 Elfleda Reynolds ,, •• 12 

33381 Carrie Vickery „ .. 14 

33382 Helen Horlcy, Harrow ..12 

33383William Bridges, S. Norwood.. 10 

33384 Ernest Fortescue „ ..it 

33385 Edith Aviry ,, ..15 

33386 Jolm Pratt ,, ..14 

33387 Robert Maynard ,, ..13 

33388 Edwiu Dowse ,, ..14 

33389 Polly Lewis, Gloucester .. 13 

33390 Amos Tasker, Heston .. 8 

33391 Alice Hatt, Richmond .. 18 

33392 Lucy Morse, Gloucester 

33393 HELEN STANDAGE, Barnes.. 14 

33394 Naomi Silcock, Putney .. 16 

33395 Ethel Warren „ .. 16 

33396 Bella Wright, Hoxton 

33397 Murray hlunro, Edmonton 
333^ M. O’Donoghue, Putney .. 16 

33399 Maud Wright, Hoxtoii 

33400 Frank Pedder, Edmonton .. 13 

33401 Mark Wright, Hoxton .. 9 

33402 Arthur Williams, Paddington.. ii 

33403 Henry Morise, Sussex St., L. 10 

33404 Agnes Wright, Hoxton .. 16 

33405 Fredk. Chapman,Edgware Rd. 11 

33406 Rosa Page, Queeu Sq., L. .. 14 

33407 George Burton, Praed St., L. 9 

33408 Frank Bunce ,, 10 

33409 C. Braine, Edmonton .. 15 

33410 Alfred T. Russell, Edgware Rcl. 9 

33411 Alfred Paine, St. Mary’s Sq., L. 9 

33412 Henry Moore, Hoxton .. 9 
53413 Alfred C. Kendrick,Shepherd’s 

Bush .. 14 

33414 Frederick W. Kendrick, Shep¬ 

herd’s Bush .. 15 

33415 William Spendlovc, Sussex 

Gardens, L. ..10 

33416 Duncan Munro, Edmonton .. 12 

33417 Mary Gooden, Brixton .. 12 

33418 Richard Hunt, Paddington .. ii 

33419 Arthur Hewlett ,, ..10 

33420 Wm, Gardeiier,EdgwarcRd.,L. 9 

33421 Albert Messen^r, Paddington 12 

33422 Douglas King, Putney .. s 

33423 Amaret King ,, .. 9 

33424 Lizzie Drakeford, Fulham .. 12 
334*5 J-Cro«dy, Praed Street, L. .. 12 

33426 Edith J. Poterkin, Putney ., 10 

33427 Harry Gooden, Brixton .. 18 

33428 Walter Lawrence, Devonport 

Street, L. .. 10 

33429 Alfred Pedder, Edmonton .. 7 

33430 Blanche E. Ely, Brixton .. 12 

33431 Herbert Wright, Hoxton i8 

33432 Charlotte Pedder, Edmonton., ii 

33433 Charles F. Williamson ,, ..15 

334^ Emily Buse, Putney .. n 

33435 Henry B. Spaul, Old Kent 

Road, L. .. 20 

33436 Eveline Eagle, Putney ,. 7 

33437 Maud C, Eagle „ ,.15 

33438 Annie Privett ,, ..12 

33439Lilian D. Eagle ,, ..13 

33440Violet Eagle ,, ..14 

53441 AlbeTtE.(Sransham,BethiialGrii.i8 
33446 Ronald G. Munro, Edmonton 16 
33445 Alfred P. Qrad, Hyde Park, L. 17 
33444 Arthur G, Coleman, Re- . 

gent Street, L. .. 12 
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33445 Sidney S. Cooper, Kentish 

Town • • 14 

33446 Adolphus F. Trevelyan, Carl¬ 

ton Road, L, •. 14 

33447 James L. Snowdon, Regent’s 

Park, L. .. 14 

33448 Lizzie A. MacDonald, Harrow 

Road .. 12 

33449 Susan Docking, Regent’s Park la 

33450 John T. Smith, Taunton .. 14 

33451 Francis J. Waycot, Queen’s 

Park Estate, L. •. 14 

33452 Frederick G, Eyears, Russell 

Square, L. .. n 

33453 Frank Rowley, Camden Town 9 

33454 Herbert J. Palmer, Islington .. 14 

3.3455 Katharine G. L. Long, Shep¬ 
herd’s Bush .. 13 

33456 Joseph Clayton, Finsbury Pk. 15 

33457 Sarah Bristow,Wigmore St., L. 13 

33458 Eliza Bristow ,, 5 

33459 Cliarles Sharrow, St. Martin's 

Lane, L. .. 14 

33460 Thonus McKenzie, Hampstd, 12 

33461 Chas. W. Birch, Dartmouth Pk. 14 

33462 James A. MacDonald, Harrow 

Road, L. ..15 

33463 Charles H. Seeker, Camden 

Road, L. .. 14 

33464 Thomas A. Nicholson, Oxford 

Street, L. .. 14 

33465 CharlotteNerney,OxfordSt.,L. 13 

33466 Harry Hopkins, Highbury .. 13 

33467 Richard A. H. Lynn, Regent’s 

Park, L. ..13 

33468 George Pope, Hampstead .. 14 

33469 Henry J. Chadd ,, ..14 

33470 Arthur Healey, Haverstock Hill 12 

33471 Robert J. MacDonald, Harrow 

Road, L. • • 14 

33472 Charles H. Moon, St. John’s 

Wood, L. .. 14 

33473 Frederick Roberts, Tottenham 

Court Road, L. .. 14 

33474 Herbert Silberberg, Tufncll 

Park .. 13 

33475 John Gartlcy, Kent'sh Town.. 15 

33476 Albert G. Nicholson, Oxford 

Street, L. ..13 

33477 George W. Thornley, Camden 

Town .. 12 

33478 Archibald L. Hocking, Cam¬ 

den Sciiiare, L. .. 14 

33479 Isab.A.Hocking,CamdenTown 16 

33480 Amy L. Hocking „ 8 

33481 John Wilson, Bedford PI., L. .. 14 

33482 Wilfred J. Chaney, Regent’s 

Park, L. .. 18 

33483 Thos. R. Hocking,Camden Sq. 18 

33484 Edwin G. Hocking ,, 

33483 Marion R. Langton ,, 

33486 Henry G. Rowley, Camden Tn. 13 

33487 George Burnill, London St., L. 5 

33488 Henry R. Coote, Regent’s Park 13 

33489 Henry Roberts, London St., L. 8 

33490 Percy C. Scull, Kentish Town 14 

3^91 Alice E. Scull ,, 18 

33492 Ada I. Seeker, Camden 7 'own 12 

33493 George Evers, Hainp-Stead .. 14 

33494 Cecil E. Heness, Regent’s Pk. 13 

33495 Mary H. Cassels, Edinbgh. 13 

33496 Catherine Runcey ,, xo 

33497 Lizzie Anderson ,, 10 

33498 Jessie M. Dickson ,, 17 

33499 Thccia E. Dickson ,, 14 

33500 Charles Johnstone, Stirling ,. 16 

33501 Nellie Galloway, Edinburgh .. 10 

33502 Christina McDonald ,, ..11 

33503 Emma Henderson ,, ..8 

33304 Frank Cassels ,, ..18 

.33505 Edith C. Johnstone, Stirling .. 17 

33506 Alice Richard, Edinburgh .. 16 

33507 Lily J. Johnstone ,, ..11 

33508 Arthur Marshall „ .. ii 

33509 Fred Marshall ,, . 14 

33510 Eleanor F. Hallard ,, ..14 

33511 Gerty Findlay ,, ..15 

33512 Greta Fergueson ,, ..17 

33513 Maggie Campbell ,, ..12 

33514 Herberta Fergneson ,, .. 14 

33515 Constance Young ,, ..14 

33516 Mary Anderson ,, ..14 

33517 Constance Lyall ,, ..14 

335x8 Agnes Hall ,, •.14 

335*9 Chrisrio Cook ,, ..10 

33520 Fanny Cook ,, •• 9 

33521 Constance Gray ,, .. xi 

33522 Helen Story ,, .. ii 

33523 Gertrude h. Gray „ .. 12 

33524 Minnie Mc.\Ilum ,, ..12 

^525 Dora Talon ,, -.12 

33526 Mabel Wyse ,, ., 12 

33527 Eliza Nelson ,, •• *5 

33528 Florence Johnstone „ ..14 

33529 Bessie Halliday ,, .. 19 

3.3530 Mary Walker ,, ..17 

3353X Florence Thomson ,, •• iS 

33532 Mary McCulloch ,, . x8 

.33533 Jane Cairns ,, ..14 

}4 Isabella Bow ,, ..9 

jSjane Ramsay ,, ..19 

_36 Helen Blair ,, ..17 

33537 Agnes Blair „ ..20 

33538 Annie Shortridge ,, •• 13 

33539 Samuel Sliortridge ,,, .. ir 

33540 Janie Shortridge ,, ..14 
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3354X Barbara Scott, Leith .. 1.3 

33542 Tulk. MarshaJI ,, .. iz 

33543 Beatrice Marshall „ . ^ 10 

33544 May MarslioU „ . * * ^ 

33545 Margaret I. Wightraan, Edinb. ix 
33 S 46 Wu.l 1 «^^ jEasi,.g'voU ic 

33547 Joseph T. Holmes 

33548 Geoege H. Woodson ,, 13 

33549 Christopher Si>cnce „ 14 

33550 Artliur Britton ,, 13 

33551 Rebecca Blythe 

33552 Emily Sutcliffe 

33553 Amy Ord 

33554 Mary J iirgensoii ,, 13 

33555 Mary Ambler ,, 8 

33556 Blanche Streather ,, 16 

33557 Lizzie Ambler 

33558 Annie Hughes „ 15 

33559 Mary Peuty „ 13 

33560 Margaret Hoops 

33561 Lizzie Gatenby ,, 13 

33562 1 'lorence Tunstall ,, 15 

33563 Gertrude Streather ,, 15 

33564 Isabella C. Sutcliffe 

33565 Sarah A. Sharpe 

33566 Matilda Sutherland 

33567 Isabel Gatenby ,, 15 

33568 Mary Burman „ 15 

33569 A. J. Cariss „ 16 

33570 Ellen Spence „ 17 

33571 Margaret Spence 

33572 Herbert Mercer 

33573 Lily Passman 

33574 William H. Swann „ 14 

33575 Eliza J, Todd 

33576 Samuel E. Metcalfe 
.33577 Jane L. Pratt 
3357B Mark Lee 

33579 John S. Smith ,, 14 

33580 Jane Arnett 
3358X Jane A. Arnett 

33582 Ada Arnett 

33583 Clara Flawith 

33584 Mary I. Smith 

33585 Lydia Crosby 

33586 Eleanor Crosby 

33587 Minnie G. Holmes 

33588 John Atkinson 

33589 Sam Hickman 

33590 Henry Smith ,, 15 

33591 Eleanor Smith 

33592 Margaret H. Haynes 

33593 Lillie Flawith 

33594 Mary A. Cowling 

33595 Lydia Atkinson ,, 13 

33596 John Stott 

33597 Herbert Dobson „ 7 

33598 William Atkinson ,, 15 

33599 Eliza Stott 

33600 Charles Passman 
3360X Mary H. Cowling 

33602 Theodore A. Stott 

33603 Arthur E. Swann 

33604 Arthur Sturdy 

33605 George T. Sturdy 

33606 John R. Sturdy 

33607 Thomas J. Atkinson 

33608 Fanny C. Haynes ,, 13 

33609 Fanny Holmes ,, 5 

33610 Lily Tarrow 
336x1 Elizabeth Poppleton 
336x2 Thomas W. Littlewood 

33613 Joseph Dobson 

33614 James P'. Todd ,, 13 

33615 Edward Crosby ,, 14 

33616 Annie Callum, Harrogate.. 15 

33617 Florence L. Gill, Ripley .. 18 

336x8 Mary E. Gill ,, ..18 

33619 Claude H. H. Gill ,, ..12 

33620 Wilson T. Holmes, Fclliscliffe 15 

33621 Annie Houseman ,, 13 

33622 Elizabeth A. Corker ,, 13 

33623 Chrissie Grange ,, i‘i 

33624 Esther Smith, Birsturth 

33625 Sarah E. Rejmard ,, 

33626 Annie E. Knowles ,, 

33627 Ana Grange ,, 

35628 Henry Shutt, Felliscliffu 

33629 Thomas Walker ,, 

3^30 Thomas Binns „ 

33651 George Abbott „ 

3363a Edith Barber, Norwood 
33633 Lily Lamb ,, 

3^34 Jane Houseman, Fclliscliffe 

33635 Frank Snow ,, 

33636 Elizabeth Abbott ,, 

33637 Ben Hardcastie ,, 

33638-Thomas Driver, Norwood 

33639 William Smith. Felliscliile 

33640 Harriet H. Binns ,, 

33641 Mary A. Snow ,, 

3364a F. W. GiU 

33643 Herbert Gill ,, 

33644 Ernest Gill ,, 

3.5645 Clara B. Gill, Swiiicliffc .. x6 

33646 Mary E. Marston, Birstwitli . 

33647 S.irah A. Marston „ 

33648 Charles F. Marston 

33649 George Shutt, Fclliscliffe 

33630 Alexandra Hamilton j: °rry 15 

33651 David Hamilton ,, 9 

33652 Sarah Hamilton ,, 9 

3,3653 Constance G. Veale, Harrogate 14 
33654 Laura S. Veale ,, X5 
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33655 Daisy Vcale, Harrogate .. 8 

33656 Hlcanor S. Wilson, Tatlcaster 14 

33657 J. Wood, Thorparch .. 14 

33658 A. Brainic, Tadcaster .. 7 

33659 G, Irish ,, ..10 

33660 G. T. Walkington, I'enton .. 12 

33661 K. Walkington „ •• 

3^2 I. A. Walkington ,, 

33663 'r. Walkington „ 

33664 1*. Thornton, Whcthcrliy 

33665 Mary H. Kane, Tadcaster 

33666 Selina Irish „ 

^667 B. Chamberlain ,, 


33668 Ada Ellis, Whetherby 

33669 A. Webster, Leeds 

33670 A. Willey „ 

33671 M. L. Burdskin, York 

33672 M. Halliday, Hull 

33673 A. M. Houlton, Harrogate 

33674 Florence Hardy, Leeds 

33675 W. M. Sinitli ,, 

3^76 B. Smith ,, 

33677 C. Pope 
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16 


8 

II I - , . 

8 ■ 33678 Beatrice Abercrombie, Ashton 12 
*6 I 33679 R. W. Jiickes, Longton .. 15 
7 '33680 A. Threadgold, Shooter’s Hill ii 


33681 Emily Paine, Ramsgate 

33682 Thomas Saunders, Gloucester 

33683 Harry Crowfoot, Shooter’s Hill 

33684 w. Hatfield, .S. Newington 

33685 Henry J, Hobbs ,, 

33686 tv. Thomas Lambert ,, 

3,63; Elizabeth C,.p.„ I Newtag.™ 

33688 Sarah Capon ,, 

33689 Ellon Capon 

33690 W. Syrett, S. Newington 

33691 G. Barrion „ 

3369a A. Guthrie „ 


33693 James Olding, S. Newington .. 14 

33694 James H. Reed, S. Hornsey .. 13 

33695 Percy G. Sturges, Islington .. 13 

336^ Ernest Olding, S. Newington.13 
33697 Alfred Searle ,, n 

336^ Chas. Battson „ la 

336^ William Guthrie ,, 13 

33700 Samuel Capon ,, 13 

{The List of Officers and Members n>iU 

be continued month by montJi ; but 
enving to I United space some time 
necessarily elapses after enrolment 
before the names can appear.^ 




STORIES ABOUT PETS, ANECDOTES, &c. 


AN INSTANCE OF ANIMAL AFFECTION. 

S EAR Mr. Editor, — There is a large meadow at the 
end of our garden, where a great many cows, horses, 
and sheep are generally put out to pasture. Among 
these were two ponies, a white one and a brown one, who 
were great friends, and were always together. Each had a 
foal, and one day we noticed that the brown pony was not in 
the meadow, and the white one had two foals instead of one. 
When the white pony went out the brown one took care of 
its foal; so not a day passed without the foals being taken 
care, of, -either by one or the other. n, q. Crawford. 
Northficld^ Annan, N.B. (Aged 15.) 




A STRANGE FAMILY. 


EAR Mr. Editor, — K gentleman who was staying 


here not long ago told me a very interesting tale 
about his cat. His little boys, in "their walk, found 
a nest of young rabbits, which they brought home with them ; 
but they were at once told that the little creatures could not 
live without their mother. Now it happened that a few days 
before the cat had had kittens, which had just been taken 
away from her. The children placed the rabbits in her 
basket, and, strange to say, the cat appeared quite pleased 
with them, and brought them up as tenderly as if they had 
been her own kittens. Evelyn A. Buckenham. 

Huntingdon House, Cambridge. (Aged 16.) 

THE ANT AND THE COCKROACH. 

^?f^EAR Mr. Editor,— At certain times of the year the 
ground floor of our house is quite swarming with 
ants and cockroaches, which is very unpleasant. One 
morning I happened to be down in the kitchen when the 
cook and I observed a cockroach running across the floor. 


Just in the opposite direction we also saw a little ant running 
along at full speed towards the cockroach. So we watched 
tliem. At last they met, quite close to each other. The 
cockroach turned aside, and would have passed on, but the 
ant had no intention of letting the cockroach go; so it 
turned as well, impeding the cockroach’s passage. The 
cockroach turned the other way, but with no better success, 
for whichever way the cockroach turned the wicked little ant 
turned too, stopping it. Finally, the ant made a rush at the 
cockroach and bit off one of its legs ; but it did not stop 
there, but bit off two or three, until I thought that it would 
bite off all its legs. The poor cockroach, quite disabled, lay 
down helplessly on its back, while the ant ran off, and pre¬ 
sently disappeared under a cupboard. After a minute or two 
out it came again with another ant, and making their way 
to the cockroach they began—to eat it ! At this crisis, how¬ 
ever, the cook’s broom put an end to the scene by sweeping 
away both ants and cockroach. Catherine A. Morin. 

28, Portland Street, Leamington. (Aged 15.) 

^ A ROOK AND A HEN. 

EAR Mr. Editor, —A short time ago I was staying 
in the country, and a gentleman related what I am 
about to relate to you. Mr. B., a poultry-rearer, 
saw a young rook fall from a tree close by. He found that 
it was not killed, but had hurt its .leg very badly. He took 
great care of it, but the rook’s leg did not get well, and the 
bird is lame to this day. Mr. B. had a lame hen, and the 
rook and the hen soon became greatly attached to each 
other; so much so that whenever the hen laid an egg the 
rook would peep round the corner at her, and when the hen 
cackled the rook cawed! When the hen was ill the rook 
brought her food. Lilian S. Maude. 

Adelaide House, JVestgate-on-Sea, (Aged 13.) 

Isle of Thanet. 


ANSWERS TO OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PUZZLES (/. 317). 


GEOGRAPHICAL ARITHMOREM. 
England—Holland. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Antelope—Elephant. 

I. ApE. 2. NaiL. 3. ToE. 4. .ffisoP. 5. LuncH. 
6. 0 neg A. 7. P olygo N. 8. E gyp T. 

ZIG-ZAG PUZZLE.— Bloodhound, 
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RIDDLE-ME-REE. 

Norwich. 

NUMERICAL SINGLE ACROSTIC. 

W.-VTERFORD. 

Weft. A fter. Tea. E rror. R at. F ettcr. 0 ttcr. 
R aw. D art. 

HIDDEN PROVERB. 

“A burnt child dreads the fire.” 


GREEK CROSS PUZZLE. 

NOTE 
OURS 
T RAP 
R O S E S P Y 
O A T S A R A 
S O P R I M 
E S P Y A M S A N 
AKIN 
MICA 
SNAP 

PICTORIAiTnUMERICAL PUZZLE. 

“Dignity and Impudence.” 

Duty. 2. Demand. 3. Pence. 4. Inn. 5. Digit. 


AM S 
REA 
E A N 
E 
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THE BOY WHO “ DIDN'T MEAN TO.” 
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Little Folks. 


OUR LITTLE FOLKS' OWN CORNER. 



ANSWERS TO “PICTURE STORY 
WANTING WORDS {p, 256). 

FIRST PRIZE STORY. 

LARGE party of skaters was assembled on the pond 
just outside the grounds of the Baron von Leder- 
stein one bright frosty day inDecember, and amongst 
them were Albert and Ermentrude, the baron’s chil¬ 
dren,accompanied by their nurse, Gretchen. Albert, 
a handsome boy of nine, was skimming merrily 
over the ice, watched with interest by his sister and 
It was a glorious day for skating, and seemed to 
be fully appreciated by the skaters, whose happy, merry 
laughter resounded far and wide. Suddenly came a splash ! 
—a momentary hush—and ‘‘Help! help!” rang out in 
childish accents through the clear frosty air, while the little 
Ermentrude sobbed piteously, and Gretchen, pale as a sheet, 
stood by wringing her hands. The young baron had been 
too daring, and, either not seeing or not heeding the board 
marked “ Dangerous," had ventured on the thin ice, which, 
not being able to bear even his light weight, had given way ; 
and the boy would surely have been drowned had not a lad 
called Hans Schumann stepped boldly forward crying, ' ‘ Let 
me try to save him : if nobody risks their life he will certainly 
perish I " And so saying, in spite of the endeavours made 
to dissuade him from his gallant resolution, the brave lad 
plunged into the pond—the thin ice round the edge giving 
way like water—until, almost frozen, he reached the spot 
where Albert was elinging for his life to the brittle ice, and 
then Hans caught hold of him, and holding him firmly with 
one arm, he desperately tried to struggle back to land. His 
limbs were stiff and numbed by the cold, and his strength 
was so exhausted that he could barely manage to support 
himself and his burden until a rope was thrown around them 
both, and they were pulled safely ashore. Albert’s brave 
deliverer was unconscious for hours, and his life was despaired 
of for a few days ; but at last he began to rally, and it was 
not many weeks before he was well again. T'he young baron 
had also a long illness, and the picture represents his mother 
lovingly watching him as he is sitting up in bed for the first 

Frances E. Lyall. 

I, Priory Parade, Cheltenham. (Aged 14!.) 

^Certified by Em.ma Smith (Teacher). 


SECOND PRIZE STORY. 

(Sn an old room with oak furniture, and on an oak bed- 
stead, lay a child, a boy with curly hair and pale 
^ thin cheeks. He was only six, and yet what pain 
and suffering was marked in his face I By his side sat his 
mother, holding a cup in her hand. ‘' I don’t like medicine,” 
said the child ; “ mother, you should not make me take it.” 
" It will do you good," said the mother; “drink it, like 
a good boy.” Norman tried to sit up, but, to his surprise, 
he fell back on the pillow. ” Mother," he cried, why can’t 


I sit up." The mother did not answer, but arranged the 
pillows so that he could half sit and half lie. “Now, do 
drink it, ’ said the mother. The child obeyed. “ Norman," 
said his mother, as he finished, “ can you bear something." 
“ Yes,” said the child, wonderingly. “ Norman," said the 

mother again, the wheel went over your back, and-” 

“And what—^oh, mother, say!" said Norman; “ why do 
you hesitate?" ‘L4nd,” continued the mother, “you 
will always be a cripple. ’’ “A cripple ! ’’ The words struck 
him with dismay. He thought for a few minutes, and then 
said, “ I recollect everthing now, mother. Nurse had run 
into the house for a minute, and left me in the garden, and 
I went to the gate and looked over it, and then I went out¬ 
side and along the road, and then I knelt down to tie up my 
boot-lace, which was untied ; and presently I heard a noise 
behind me, and I jumped up, but it was very slippery there, 
half ice, and I tumbled down, and I felt something on my 

back, and then-1 found myself here, but-. Oh, never 

walk again—never again?” and a suppressed sob burst 
from the boy. His mother had not before heard how it had 
happened, for the nurse had known nothing, excepting that 
‘‘she had found Master Norman a-lying in the road, and 
how he had got there she did not know ;" and the people in 
the carriage, though they were very kind afterwards, could 
not tell e.xactly what had happened, for their horses had run 
away, and they had only seen a little figure in the road, and 
as they could not stop the horses, they could only shout ; 
but the little fellow had evidently not heard them. The 
mother covered up her boy, and then went away, feeling 
thankful that the dreaded time of elling was over. “ All’s 
well that ends well," says the old proverb ; and so it ended 
in Norman’s case, for he recovered rapidly, and, though he 
was always a little lame, he could walk without the aid of 
crutches. Winifred Coventry. 

Severn Stoke Rectory, Worcestershire. (Aged ii). 

Certified by Mi.n'nie Simons (Governess). 


LIST OF HONOUR. 

First Prize {One-Gni/iea Book), with Officer's Medal off 
the “ Little Folks ” Legio?i of Honour : — Frances E. Lyall 
( i4f), I, Priory Parade, Cheltenham. Second Prize {Seven- 
Shilling - a 7 id~ Sixpenny Book), with Officer's Medal :— 
Winifred Coventry (ii), Severn Stoke Rectory, Worcester¬ 
shire. Honourable Me?ition, with Member's Medal : — 
Evelyn F. Elliott (155), St. Stephen’s Parsonage, Poplar ; 
Constance M. Green (12), 79, Redciffe Gardens, South 
Kensington ; Evelyn R. Thompson (144), Snowdenham, 
Bramley, Guildford, Surrey; Constance“M. Dore (14), 
Blenheim House, Reading; Isabel C. Clarke (14), The 
Poplars, York Town, Farnboro’ Station, Hants ; Caroline 
M. Battersby (15), Cromlyn, Rathowen, Westmeath (for 
Story in Verse); Kate M. Rayner (14), Sutton ; Emma L, 
Prenner (14), Young Ladies’ College, Pielenhofen, near Ra- 
tisbon; H^l^neS. Bertrand (16), Therapia,Constantinople. 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION FOR DECEMBER. 

I N the place of a “Picture Page Wanting Words," the usual Monthly Prizes are offered for the best Essays on the 
subject of “ Christmas and its Associations : ’’ namely—a Guinea Book and an Officer’s Medal of the Little Folks 
Legion of Honour for the best Essay ; and a smaller book and Officer’s Medal for the best Essay (on the same subject) 
’ relatively to the age of the Competitor, so that no reader is too young to try for this second prize. The Essays must 
not exceed 500 words in length, and all Competitors must be under the age of 16 years. The Essays must be certified as 
strictly originalhy Minister, Teacher, or other person of responsible position, and must reach the Editor on or 

before the loth of December (the 15th of December for Competitors residing abroad). In addition to the two prizes and 
Officers’ Medals, some of the most deserving Competitors will be included in a Special List of Honour, and will be 
awarded Members’ Medals of the Little Folks Legion of Honour. Competitors are requested to note that each envelope 
containing an Essay should have the words “ Prize Essay Competition" plainly written on the left-hand top corner of it. 
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OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PUZZLES. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 

I. AjTp AM a pressure. Behead me, and I am a number 
of carriages. Behead me again, and I become water. 

2. I am an interval. Behead me, and I am a step. 
Behead me again, and I become one. 

W. A. Macduff. 

Rosebank, S. Guildry Street^ (Aged 14.) 

N.B. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 

'^HE initials and finals read downwards give the names 
of two famous towns in France, and the central letters 
the river on which they arc situated. 

1. One who puzzles. 

2. A term used in music. 

3. A small town near Lake Lucerne. 

4. A town in the government 

of Tomsk in Asia. 

5. Brightness. 

P. S. C. More. 

(Aged 15I). 

Rothwell^ Kettering. 


MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 

tjJ^HE following, with the missing letters, will give a verse 
^ from a well-known poem : — 

Txlxfxrxhxbxaxe! 

Txexrxvxtxaxaxexoxoxe! 

Axlxuxkxexcxtxtxexaxe, 

Fxsxbxtxexrxaxixexhxrx. 

Dora Messent. 

29, Village Rd., Bush Hill Pk., Enfield. (Aged ii j.) 


NUMERICAL 




7. S. 2. is 

^ implement. 


PUZZLE, 
a garden 


NATURAL HISTORY 
We live in an Eastern country. 


My 6, 2, 3, 4, is an 
adverb. 

7> 8, 10, 9, 2, 12, is a 
workman’s tool, 

^2, 5, 2, is found in a fish. 

My 9, 8, I, is a month in the year. 

My 7, 2, 12, is a pronoun. 

My 7, 8 , I, is dried grass. 

My I, II, 3, 4, 5, 6 is a colour. 

My whole is a bird. Ada M, Cluff. 

2, Wanvick Terrace, (Aged 15.) 

Mount Pleasant Lane, 

Upper Clapton. 



HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE 
ACROSTIC. 

tjJ^HE initials and finals read downwards give the names 
^ of two great Roman generals, one of whom was 
murdered at the foot of the other’s statue. 

1. An ocean. 

2. A tributary of the St. 
Lawrence. 

3. A department in the north¬ 
east of France. 

4. A chain of mountains in the 
south of Europe. 

5. A volcano in Europe. 

6. A bay in Denmark. 

Mildred L. Grenfell. 

(Aged isi) 

20, Pont Street, 

London, S. PV. 


QUE.STION. 

Who are we, pray? 


TOWNS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 

''HE French for hard, and a relish. 

2. An interjection, a consonant, and the title of a 
Spanish gentleman. 

A beast of burden, and a crossing. 

A cardinal point, p. rt of the verb to be, a consonar.t, 
and a weight. 

A fruit, and a preposi ion. 

A girl, and a name for jranite. 

A wine, a consonant, anv.' part of the human body. 
Fresh, and a fortification. 

Violet R. Markham. 

Vapton House, Chesterfield. (Aged lof.) 


3 - 

4 - 

5 - 
6 . 

7 - 

8 . 


SQUARE WORD. 

t GIRL’.S name. 

2. A prognostic. 

3. Part of the verb “ to see.” 

4. A girl’s name. 

Gertrude William.*^. 

IVesion Beggard Vicarage, (Aged iib) 

Hereford. 


SINGLE ACROSTIC. 

^HE initials read downwards give the name of 
European lake. 

1. An instrument to shoot with. 

2. A kind of deer. 

3. One of our greatest English admirals. 

4. An organ of hearing. 

5. Something poisonous. 

6. A limb of the body. 


Manningham Lodge, 

Bradford, Yorks. 


Ida Priestman. 

(Aged i3i) 


CUBE PUZZLE. 

I . . 


7 .... 8 

From I to 2, a very liard mineral; 2 to 6, a kind of shrub; 
5 to 6, to revoke; i to 5, a marine; 3 to 7, to ob.scrve ; 4 to 
8, a white fur; 7 to 8, to pardon ; 3 to 4, a girl’s name ; 
t to 3, a bird ; 2 to 4, to be similar ; 5 to 7, a flower ; 6 to 
8, a strong affection. 

Margaret Jenkins. 

37, Curzon Street, (Aged 12.) 

Handel Terrace, Derby. 
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Little Folks. 


PRIZE PUZZLE 


® HE following is a List of Prizes that will be awarded at the 
end of every three months in each division, viz. : — A First 
Prize of a Guinea Volume ; a Second Prize of a Half-Guinea 
Volume; a Third Prize of a Seven-Shilling-and-Sixpenny 
Volume; and a Fourth Prize of a Five-Shilling Volume. There 
will also be awai-ds of Bronze Medals of the Little Folks Legion 
of Honour to the three next highest of the Competitors following 
the prize-winners. [See full Regulations in the July Number.] 
Solutions of the Puzzles published in this number must reach the 
Editor not later than December 8th, 1883 (December 12th for 
Competitors residing abroad). 


GAME-PUZZLE No. 12. 

“THE SPINNING-WHEEL.” 

y^HRISTMAS is near, so our game this month shall have 
nothing of History, Geography, Botany, or even a 
tinge of a search after knowledge about it; but a 
game which will afford you plenty of amusement,T hope, and 
some little entertainment in making the necessary articles 
required. Take a piece of cardboard and cut it to the size 
of our diagram, or rather larger, and then with rule and 
compasses mark it out. Make a rather large pin-hole e.vactly 
through the centre—sufficiently big to allow the diagram to 
spin round freely. Now you want an arrow or pointer, 
which will consist of a thin slip of cardboard not more than 
one-eighth of an inch wide, tapering at the point. The next 
thing is to fix them together. A round piece of wood—a 
pen-holder will do—is required for the stand. Take a thick 
pin with a china or glass head, run it through your arrow or 
pointer at the wide end so that it remains firm; then pass 
the pin through the hole in the centre of the diagram, and 
put its point firmly into the top of the wooden rod, so that 
the diagram can be twirled round with the fingers. 

Our young friends sit round the table with a pile of letters 
in front of them, the faces of which are underneath. The 
one who sits next the ‘ ‘ spinner” is ready with a letter directly 
the diagram is set twirling, and as it stops turns it up. The 
“spinner” calls out the name of the letter in the outer 
margin of the diagram which faces the arrow—say it is N, 
and the first player calls out his letter T. Then the first 
player must at once name a word begmning with N and 
ending with T—Not, Nut, or any other word he may think 
of; and if he answers the “spinner” passes him a counter. 
If he does not at once call a word any other player can do 
so, and receives the counter instead. So on the game pro¬ 
ceeds, each in turn having a chance of making a word. If 
no one answers the letter is ixit aside. It is very amusing 
when difficult letters such as Z, X, W, B, C., &c., are turned 
up bv the players, as one hears a good many wild guesses 
by eager competitors. After the first round the child occu¬ 
pying second place should have the wheel to spin, and each 
other player in turn. 



[The difference between this and the Wheel Puzzle is that the latter 
has in all it.s lights the same number of letters, while in this 
Puzzle they are of varying length.] 


COMPETITION. 

Senior Division. 

In my centre you ’ll find a most useful word-letter. 

As a numeral once, now in music known better. 

In my finals an insect and the staff of life see. 

And the food of my centre as clear as can be. 

1. Son Robert, this diminutive we must no longer use. 

2. Scarabreus, art thoii here?—with that which wood doth 

bruise. 

3. In Scottish homes this spirit kind did very often wait. 

4. If here you found yourself you’d be for certain in a strait. 

5. What have we here ? a chisel, ring, and lobe of human ear. 

6. In Pittacus's murder she was said to have a share. 

7. A bird of Africa is this, on cattle it doth prey. 

8. ’Tis where both young and old do go at closing of the day. 

Junior Division. 

My finals show a race that hardy be ; 

That on my centre you may always see. 

1. A river of England, in the east to be found. 

2. Pine pottery—this country in silk doth abound. 

3. A kind of rose, disease in trees. 

4. In Corsica this town find, please. 

5. In field, on foot, thus this light doth grow. 

6. Schoolboys at thought of this feel low. 

7. Three northern kingdoms were united here. 

8 . Where these exist, poor mouse beware ! 


Answer to Puzzle No. 10.—Senior Division. 

I. Aberdeen. 2. Acre. 3. Addle. 4. Alien Bill. 5. 
Allahabad. 6. Anti-Corn-Law League. 7. Addison. 8. 
Anthony Agar. 

CLASS H.—Consisting of those who have gained seven marks or less:—S, 
Anst, ii. B. Askwiii, M. Bradbury, A. Bate. N. Bcslcy, G. M. Burne, W, T. 
Blazcby, L. Bonnick, M. Cooper, A. B. Calluin, ]•'. G. Callcott, W. Coodc, 
A. Durrant, E. Deane, M. Freeman, A. M. Foxlee, M. Giles, E. Chapell-Hodge, 
A. Hurd, M. Curling-Hope, K. Harrison, K. Hodgson, E. Holley, B. Haydon, 
j. Chapell-Hodge, B. Hudson, A. C. Home, M. Harlwich, H. Jackson, E. 
Jones, A. Kendall, M. Lynes, F. Lyall, M Lloyd, A. Law, C. J. Mather, L. 
Morant, C. Metcalf, E. Maynard, N. Parker, A. Pretty, E. Premier, S. E. 
Page, J. Puckle, K. Stanton, M. Addison-Scott, A. L. Solomon, M. Sloane, C. 
St. Jean, K. Tayior. E. Tracy, A. Tredennick, A. Treacy, M. Whitbre.ad, 1 . 
Waklry, E. Hope-Wallace, E Wheeler, E. 'W'edgwood, H. Watson, E. L. 
Wilkinson, C. M. Metcalf.—One received from M. C. Fol entirely wrong. 


Junior Division. 

I. Aboukir. 2. Anne Askew. 3. Anselm. 4. Arkwright. 
5. Agricola. 6. Algiers. 7. Assaye. 8. Amicia. 


s. . 

Clarke, -- , -. ^ . v.. 

M. Howard, J. Harlwich. W.J. Johnson. C. Jackson, Maud John, A. K>»g. 
A. Marindin, A. More, E. Metcalf, A. Nevey, J. B. Nevey, C. Nix, C. J. Nix, 
A. S. Owen, E. Stibbs, L. Stibbs, M. .Syers, H. Solomon, E. Stanton, M. 
Crompton-Roberts, L. Worgan. . 

CLASS 11.—Consisting of those who have gamed seven marks or less:— 



K^^Kobhison, K. Stimson, k.Sandalf, H. Thomas, E. Yockney, G. L. Williams, 
T. Wilkinson. __ 

Prize List (Seventh Quarter).—Senior Division. 

The I'irsi Pn'jse 0/ £i is. in Books is awarded to EMMA MAYNARD (15) 
66, Wood Lane, Shepherd’s Bush, W. . , , u 1 

The following gain an equal number of marks :—J. Ackworth, N ora BesJe}^ 
R. W. Buckley, ti. M. Burne, F. G. Calcott, M. Curling Hope, A. Jackson, M. 
’£. Lloyd, K. F. Nix, and M. C. Nix, C. F*. Stanley, and will therefore send m 
nswers to the following -pjp puzZLE (A Mesostich), 

0 settle the question of places and prizes. 

Season of joy in France we see. 

1. A cherished number. 3- A capricious prank. 

2. Pertaining to the people. 4. Cessation of supply. 

Junior Division. 

The First and Second Prizes are divided between FLORENCE FOULGER 
14) 6, Downs Road, Lower Clapton, and Eva STIBKS (m). Lyndall, Essex 
i<nad, Acton, cacli of whom gains Books to the value of 15s. 9^. 

!£• STANTON (12^)1 Culls, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, j'G.ins Third 1 1 

^^C T NITilgate, Crawley, Sussex, and E. A. LLOYD (13J), Millfield 
Lane,'l lighgatc. tie for Fourth Prize, and each gains a Book value 2s. 6d. 
U.<tll^, lilt, }, . __ -L' ATUeiJ IMTT TArV*<01M U'a.U. B.al 


fadcaster, Yorks. 














[The Editor requests that all inqith'ies and 7'cpUcs intended for 
insertion in Littlk Folks should have the words Questions 
and Answers" writtoi on the left-hand iof comers of the 
envelopes containing them.'] 

Prize‘Competitions, &c. 

A Charade Player, Madge Wildfire, E. M. V., and 
Queen Bess. — [A Charade, specially written for acting at 
home by children, appears in ‘‘ Twelve Merry Little Folks ; 
What they Did and What they Didn’t,” the new “Little 
Folks” Annual, now ready. The costumes, &c., needed 
for it can be prepared without any difficulty. — Ed.] 

Edythe. — [Provided the work be actually completed before 
your age exceeds the limit named, you can take part in the 
Competitions.—E d.] 

Literature. 

A Kendal Girl wishes to know if any one could tell her 
where the verse is to be found in which the following lines 
occur; also by whom are they composed : — 

“ It may be in the morning, 

When the sun is shining brightly, 

And the sea is rippling calmly." 

Games and Amusements. 

Evelyn would be glad if any one could tell- her how to 
play the game of Cheap, Middling, and Dear. 

Work. 

AIary D. will be very glad if some of the readers of 
Little Folks can tell her of a stitch for a pair of cuffs. 

Madcap asks if any one can tell her how to make a Tam 
o' Slianter hat; what wool should be used ; and when made 
should it be lined? CooKKRV. 

An Old Tin Kettle would like to know how to make 
sponge cake. 

Fanny Blake writes, in answer to T. C., that the way to 
make Parkin is— Two pounds of fine oatmeal ; one handful 
of flour; a quarter of a pound of butter; ditto lard ; two tea¬ 
spoonfuls of baking-powder ; a quarter of a pound of brown 
sugar ; a little candied lemon. Mix with treacle to a thick 
paste, and bake in a moderately hot oven. — Answer also 
received from The Noisy Crew, J. M. C. L., Verax, 
A Gentleman of Colour, A Constant Reader, and 
Efite Deans. 

lOMMY would be very much obliged if any reader of 
Little Folks could tell him how to make buckwheat 
cakes. 

Brown Eyes wishes to know if any of the readers of 
Little Folks can tell her how to make cream-fondants. 

General. 

Dewdrop writes, in answer to Winnie’s inquiry, that 
black writing-ink can be made in the following manner : — 
“ Put one pound of bruised galls and half a pound of green 
vitriol into a stone bottle or jar holding a gallon, and then 
fill it up with rain-water; occasionally stir the mixture till 


the colouring-matter has been well extracted from the galls. 
By the addition of half a pound of gum a very good ink may 
be obtained, by which the writing can be transferred by 
pressing upon it a thin piece of wet tissue paper.” 

A Carn.\tion wants to know the proper way to make 
picture-frames of bark. 

.Sweet Briar would be glad if any readers of Little 
Folks could tell her in what year pianos were invented. 

Cherubina writes, in reply to Greta Number Two’s 
question, that she can press moss by spreading it between 
leaves of blotting-paper. Put it under a weight and leave for 
a fortnight. Answer also received from Edith Pillers. 

Iolanthe writes in reply to Lady Alice Mary’s in¬ 
quiry, that the origin of holly and mistletoe being used to 
deck our houses at Christmas is probably in the use of it by 
the ancient Britons and Druids. The latter held it in great 
veneration, and the chief Druid, while’ the rest sang hymns 
and made sacrifices, would climb the tree and cut it down. 
This festival was held at midnight on the loth of March, 
which was their New Year’s Day. 

Grex writes, in answer to Moonbeam’s inquiry how to 
remove paint-stains from an ivory fan, that a little ether 
rubbed on to the ivory with a clean cloth will remove them. 
Answer also received from Verax. ' 

A. M. J. would like to know if any one could give her 
instructions for crystoleum painting.—[I hope to print a 
paper on this subject in an early number of the New Volume 
of Little Folks.— Ed.] 

Natural ITlstory. 

IVith Afistvers by the Editor of the "‘Live Stock Journal and 
Faticiefs Gazette f 

Violet Neville wishes to know how often a bird’s nails 
should be eut. She also asks what quantity of hemp-seed 
should be given to a bird in the spaee of a week. Her bird 
is the mule of a canary and a goldfinch. [The claws of 
some birds grow much faster than others, and should be cut 
just whenever they want it, as we do our nails. Hemp-seed 
should only be given a few grains now and then ; it is too 
oily to give much.] 

S. A. B. wishes to know on what jackdaws, jays, and 
magpies ought to be fed ; also if a pigeon-house ought to 
face any particular way. She has one *of the latter facing 
south, but the pigeons do not seem to like it. It is close to 
the dog-kennels ; would that be the reason ? [The birds 
mentioned are mainly carnivorous, and require either a 
supply of large insects, or small pieces of cooked meat, or 
bones to pick, besides the oatmeal paste which is usually 
given as a foundation. 'I'hey may have scraps of almost 
eveiything, and such miscellaneous supply is very good ; but 
the jay m.ay require worms and insects, or el.se they sometimes 
pine away. A southern aspect is good for pigeons.] 
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the New Volume of our Magazine, which will commence with the ^ 
next Number, I am happy to tell you that I have been able to arrange 7 
for several New Attractions, and the following list will give you an 
idea of what some of these are :— 

First of all there will be a New Coloured Picture, called 
“On Guard,” with which I feel sure you will be delighted. 

“ Children Famed in Song and Story ” will be the title of some 
Papers specially prepared for Little Folks; and knowing how fond you 
are of hearing about the doings of other Boys and Girls, this series— 
consisting of new Stories of brave and noble Children whose deeds 
have been told of in Literature—will, I hope, be much enjoyed by you. 

“ Margaret’s Little Kitchen, and What She did in it,'’ will 
show how a little Girl learned all the ins and outs of the Art of Cookery. 

Some New Fairy Stories, by Hartley Richards, Author of 
, "• “ Little Bluebell; or, the White Dove of Lilyvale,” “Mannikin Red,” 

&c., will be given. These will begin in the January Number, in which a humorous one 
called “Bob and His Pan-pipes,” with some very droll illustrations, will be found. 

“ Coins of the Realm and their Story ” will tell you of curious facts con- 
the history of some of our British money. 

“Some Little Underground Workers” will invite us to visit them in their 
haunts in the earth, and we shall hope to picture our old friends “The Mole,” “The 
Worm,” and others in their own family circles. 

“ My Lady’s Workbox, and some of its Mysteries,” will be the name of short 
Papers giving interesting information about some very familiar and useful articles. 

“ Some Famous Rivers of the Bible” will be the title of a novel series of Stories 
for “ Our Sunday Afternoons ”; and the Bible Exercises will be continued as usual. 

“Mornings at the Zoo”— being half-hour visits to some strange Animals—will, 

I feel sure, be agreeable to you all. 

Some Exciting Stories of Doings in Foreign Lands, specially written for 
you by a;well-known traveller, will be commenced in January. 

Several New Prize Competitions for 1884—open to younger as well as older 
readers—have been arranged, and full particulars will be printed in the next Number. 

“The Games and Amusements of the Month “ Children of all Nations : 
their Homes, their Schoolrooms, their Playgrounds The “ Little Folks” 
Humane Society, with Stories of Pets, Anecdotes, &c. ; “Little Papers for Little 
Art Workers Humorous Pictures, by Palmer Cox ; the Monthly Prize Puzzle 
AND Other Competitions ; Music Pages ; The Editor’s Pocket-book ; Short 
Stories of every kind ; and all the other numerous features of Little Folks so 
well known to you will be regularly continued. 

In addition to the above, Two New Serial Stories by Favourite Writers will com¬ 
mence in January. One of them will be by the Author of “Mr. Burke’s Nieces,” “ May 
Cunningham’s Trial,” &c. &c., illustrated by M. E. Edwards ; and the other by the 
Author of “ The Cuckoo in the Robin’s Nest,” illustrated by Gordon Browne. 

I thank you on behalf of the patients in the various Children’s Hospitals in 
London and the country for the unusually large number of articles of WORK, Dolls, 

Scrap Albums, Christmas and other Cards, which so many of you have sent in 
connection with the Prize Competitions for 1883. All these will be distributed by 
me on your behalf at Christmas, and I know how gladly they will be welcomed by the 
little suffering ones for whom you have prepared them. In the January Number will 
appear the Award of Prizes and Medals in all these Competitions. 

Again I have the pleasure of acknowledging the very great number of kind letters 
which you have written to me during the past half-year. It has been very gratifying, 
too, to hear about what so many of you have been doing to obtain new readers of our 
Magazine; and I can only say that I have no doubt you will always do your very best 
to induce those friends and companions of yours who do not already take in Little 
Folks to do so. 

Wishing you all a Merry Christmas, and a Happy New Year, 

Your very sincere friend, EDITOR. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



HE cuckoo told 
me,” said Eva, 
meditatively. 

“ He told you 
what ? ” asked 
’ I Geoffrey,in some 

surprise. 

^‘About Lon¬ 
don, only I don’t 
believe it, Jeff,” 
replied Eva. “ I 
was sitting un¬ 
der the hawthorn-tree, 
listening to the birds, and 
trying to find out what 
they were talking about. 
And I do believe, Jeff, 
that in time I could get 
to understand their lan¬ 
guage quite easily, for I heard the cuckoo speak 
quite distinctly. He began by crying “ Cuckoo ! 
cuckoo ! ” and then all at once it seemed to change 
into a song. And this is all I can remember of it— 


“ ‘ If you search the world around, 
Yet in London you will find 
More queer beasts together living 
More strange birds of every kind, 
Insects and the oddest creatures 
With the ugliest of features 
Than in other places be; 

You should go the sight to see.’ " 


Nonsense,” said Jeff, ‘^you are making it up.” 

Oh, Jeff! how could I, when I have never been 
in London and know nothing about it ? It really was 
the cuckoo that spoke, and I answered that I should 
like to go.” 

“ What did the cuckoo say to that ? ” 

“ ‘ So you shall, my little maid, 

Therefore do not be afraid ; ’ 


and then he flew away,” answered Eva. 

“Well, he was not wrong in that, for we 


going to London; I heard mother say so,” returned 
Geoffrey; “ grandmother has written to invite 
us.” 

Then we shall find Cut all about it. I dare say 
we could creep out in the moonlight when every¬ 
body is asleep. I should not be a bit afraid ; and I 
have got a lantern and such a heap of little pieces 
of wax candle.” 

“ Grandfather will know-” began Geoffrey; 

but Eva stopped him. 

“It sounds so foolish that we had better not tell 
grandfather about it; we must find it all out for 
ourselves. Besides, perhaps the cuckoo intended 
it as a secret. Birds of the air tell secrets.” 

Eva and Geoffrey were dreamy children, accus¬ 
tomed to wander through the woods, listening to 
the birds, and watching the squirrels run up and 
down the branches of the trees, and occasionally 
noting a little woodmouse 

"Sit under a mushroom tall; ” 
and the birds and squirrels were not afraid of the 
children, and would come quite close to them to eat 
of the crumbs or biscuit scattered for them. Indeed, 
in one particular wood there was quite a flutter of 
wings whenever Jeff and Eva appeared, and the 
children’s cheery call of “ Dick, Dick, Dick ! ” was 
a well-known signal to them. 

“ Where is Mr. Bull to day,” exclaimed Eva, as 
she missed a very friendly bullfinch known to her. 
“He could tell us a good deal if he could only 
speak our language ; I dare say the cuckoo has been 
talking to him.” 

“ Eva,” said Jeff, “let us go and see the dogs’ 
graves ; they are close by.” 

The old pony, too, twenty-five years old, was 
buried in the same pleasant spot—all the old 
favourites together. And the children sat down on 
the smooth shaven turf surrounded by trees, 
through which on one side there was a peep of the 
church-spire. There were stone vases and pillars 
and a great stone head of a dog, a portrait of one 
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Our Happy Family. 


wlio had died some years before. Geoffrey put his 
arm fondly round the stone effigy. 

Old fellow, old fellow,” he said, “ we shall never 
forget you. What a good old dog he was, Eva, but 
how he disliked black retrievers ! ” 

^Wcs,” said Eva, ‘‘ it was the only bit of unchari¬ 
tableness in him, otherwise he was a friendly dog, 
and very good-tempered. Why, here is Mr. Bull !” 
she exclaimed, as the bullfinch perched himself on 
a stone urn, and began to sing. 

Eva ! Eva ! ” cried Geoffrey, “ listen, it is almost 
the same song as the cuckoo’s. I can make out 
every word of it— 

“ ‘To London go the beasts to see, 

But whilst away pray think of me 
Singing upon the hawthorn tree.'" 

Eva crept close to her brother, and they listened. 

‘‘ He knows too,” said the bullfinch, nodding his 
head. 

Who knows—what ? ” asked both children. 

“The jackdaw. He’s building in the belfry. He 
I knows everything. He chatters to every one, and 
every one chatters to him ; and he knows all that is 
in the postman’s bag; and that you are going to 
London to see the Queen, and the lion and the 
unicorn and all the birds and beasts. And you will 
see and hear more than most people because you 
love the birds and beasts, and care for them, and 
they love you, and will whisper many secrets to you 
that they do not tell to others.” 

“ Caw, caw, caw,” said a rook, sweeping by; 
“there are not half nests enough for us in the 
rookery ; we shall have to emigrate. Perhaps I may 
meet you in London, as I am going south also. I 
hope you will enjoy the sights you’ll sec in famous 
London town.” 

Then Eva wEispered to Jeff. 

“ Then it must be all true. How strange that the 
birds should know it! ” ’ 

* # :X: * # 

Of course it w^as all true, though it all seemed 
like a dream, w'hat wdth, first, the drive to the 
station ; next, the railway carriages and the puffing 
engine ; and then the trees and fields and houses and 
bridges all flying away on either side of them. 

And grandfather w\as not a dream, for he was 
a stout, cheerful old gentleman, with gold spectacles 
and a pleasant ringing laugh ; nor was grand¬ 
mother a dream, in her rustling grey silk gown. 

“ You must see all the sights of famous London 
town,” said their grandfather. 

Eva looked at Jeff. 

“ And, above all, you country children who are 
• so fond of your dogs and your ponies, and your 
pigeons, must see wffiat the town has to show you in 
the way of animals,” continued the old gentleman. 


“ Yes,” said Jeff, eagerly listening to all that was 
said. 

“ We’ve a splendid collection,” he went on ; 
“birds, beasts, insects, reptiles from all parts of 
the globe, all liv'ing in a beautiful garden. Lions, 
tigers, leopards, panthers, beavers, deer, elks, eagles, 
seals,elephants, monkeys—why it would take a day 
to go through'all their names.” 
r^:^fPs eyes were getting brighter and brighter, and 
Eva’s cheeks were crimson. 

“ The cuckoo knew it,” she whispered so softly 
that only Jeff heard it. 

“Yes,” said grandfather, “to-morrow we will go 
to the Zoo.” 

“ Zoo,” repeated Eva and Jeff in an undertone, 
and then Eva looked up shyly, saying— 

“ What a funny name ! ” 

“ It is the short for a longer name that you would 
not remember so well, Zoological Gardens. It is 
easier to say the Zoo, and all the people here under¬ 
stand what is meant.” 

“It is, of course, the place of which the cuckoo 
was thinking,” said Eva to Jeff after dinner. “ 1 
shall not sleep to-night, Jeff; shall you.?” 

Ah ! but Eva and Jeff did sleep well, and what is 
more, they dreamed very industriously a constant 
succession of bewildering dreams about animals. At 
last Jeff awoke and found himself in a large bed¬ 
room with the sun trying to creep through the 
Venetian blinds. Some one was now knocking at 
his door ;.then the door opened a little way and he 
heard Eva saying— 

“Jeff, Jeff, are you up yet ? If you are, Ann, one 
of the maids, says that we may go into the square 
garden till breakfast-time.” 

“I shan’t be a moment,” answered Jeft' ; and 
indeed he was most expeditious ; and before long 
the two children were sauntering round the well- 
kept square garden, telling each otheir about the 
wonderful dreams they had had. 

“ But, Eva, docs it not all seem like something not 
in the world?” said Jeff; “ I feel as if I cannot 
wake up and be myself.” 

“ Yes, Jeff, I’ve pinched my arm quite hard, and 
have said over and over again, ‘ Certainly 1 am Eva, 
certainly 1 am Eva, and I have come to London 
for a visit.’ Still 1 cannot make it seem real.” 

But if it did not seem real whilst they were walk¬ 
ing round the square, how much more unreal did it 
seem when, not many hours later, they drew up at 
the grand entrance to the Zoological Gardens, 
and passing through the gate found themselves in 
the pleasant grounds, where, as Jeff said, the animals 
were living in their town residences. 

“ I should think the animals liked it quite as well 
as living in their ow*n countries,” said Eva ; “ the\ 























^ have all their food pro- ^ ^ 
^ vided for them without 
V any trouble, and have com- 
fortable homes quite suitable 
^ for them, built and kept in 
order.” 

I don’t know,” answered 
r- Jeff; ‘‘I should think the beavers 
might be happy, because they 
can go on with their work, and the 
birds in the three-island pond. 
And many of the animals have 
been born in captivity, so they 
know nothing of freedom. But 
if the lions and tigers can 
remember their native woods 
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and forests, they would like to be roaming about 
in them.” 

But they might be hunted and shot.” 

Yes, so they might, but in spite of that they 
would like to hunt their prey for themselves. The 
great white-headed sea-eagle looked at me as if he 
had something to say. Perhaps he knew that we 
understood some of the bird languages. Eva, if we 
could only come here when it is all quiet, I am sure 


what they really in their hearts think about it 
all.” 

^ ^ 

Why, Eva ! ” 

“Jeff:” 

“ How did we get here ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I thought we were at dessert, and 
that grandfather was telling us about the kangaroos 
and the wombats. Did we go to sleep ? ” said Eva. 



“THE BEAR . . . GOT CP TO THE TOP OF THE POLE” (/. 8). 


that we should hear a great deal. It is a wonderful 
place. I know the elephant liked us ; did you notice 
that he took our buns first ? And the monkeys 
chattered and whispered and were going to be very 
confidential.” 

“ Did you see the storks waltzing ? ” asked 
Eva. 

“And the bear climbing the pole ?” added Jeff, 
“ up and down, up and down, all day for buns. They 
must get tired of it. i\Ir. Bruin looked sympatheti¬ 
cally at me when I said ‘ Poor fellow.’ ” 

“ Now, Jeff, don’t get melancholy over them.” 

“ Pm not melancholy, I am only wondering 


“ I don’t know. And I don’t at 
all know now where we are.” 

“ In the Strand, by Trafalgar 
Square. Do you want a cab?” 
said a voice close beside them. 

Jeff looked round. There was no one near. A 
large black-and-tan spaniel stood by, ^'agging his 
tail, but he could not have spoken. On the other 
side of the way was an omnibus with “ Zoo ” in large 
letters upon it. There was a conductor on the steps, 
but clearly it was not he who had called out, as he 
would not have suggested a cab. 

“ Going to the Zoo ? ” said the voice again, this 
time mucli louder. 

And this time Jeff discovered that it really was the 
black-and-tan spaniel who was speaking. 

Jeff was holding up his hand, and the omnibus 
was stopping, and he and Eva had to run across the 
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Street, for this omnibus would take them just where 
they wanted to go. 

ril go with you,” said the Spaniel, as he sprang 
in after them and established himself on the cushion 
at the 'end of the conveyance. 

“ I thought dogs were not admitted,” observed 
Jeff. 

‘‘ Not ordinarily,” replied the Spaniel, “but this 
is extraordinarily, and wc shall have the Gardens to 
ourselves. It’s only once in a hundred years that 
such a chance occurs, and I’ve been waiting for to¬ 
night. I’m a lost dog, and to-night is my last night 
for wandering. To-morrow I shall wait about the 
corners of the streets until a policeman takes me off 
to the Dogs’ Home.” 

“ But if you are so intelligent I wonder that you 
have lost yourself,” said Jeff. 

“ Well,” replied the Spaniel, “ the fact is I have 
•been sold to a master I do not like, so I have run 
away, and have made my way to London. I saw you 
arrive, and I saw you drive to the Zoo, and waited 
for you to come out again. I know about you, for 
there are birds flying south from your place, and 
birds carry news. You will see and hear more 
than most, for animals are drawn towards those 
who love them.” 

“ I wish you were one of our dogs,” said Eva. 

“ You must go to the Dogs’ Home and pick me 
out then,” said the Spaniel. 

The omnibus was rattling along through the 
quiet streets, for no people were about—not a 
creature to be seen ; and yet there seemed to be a 
general illumination. The shutters had suddenly 
become quite transparent, and behind them were 
lights and flowers, and all kinds of beautiful devices 
and mottoes, such as “ On to the Zoo ! ” “ Hail to 
those who love Animals !” “Success to our friends I” 
“Kindness is strength,” “Good food, good work,’’ 
and others. 

“What does it all mean ?” asked Jeff. 

“ It’s the allied animals,” said the Spaniel; “ they 
are doing it in honour of the efforts that are being 
made in their behalf. You should have seen the 
statue they have put up for the night in Ludgate 
Hill. A beautiful alabaster figure of a woman with 
a club in her hand, and long streaming hair—La 
Belle Sauvage. But she is not a savage, her 
club is only a wand ; and the doves are nestling 
in her arms, and the lambs are sporting at her 
feet.” 

“ I wish we had seen it,” said Jeff and Eva. “ We 
will look at it to-morrow.” 

“ It will have gone—everything goes to-night; 
but the spirit of the Belle Sauvage has gone abroad 
into the hearts of many thousands of children, and 
they are banding together to protect the animals.” 


“ Yes,” said one of the horses, suddenly turning 
round in a most remarkable manner, and putting 
his nose against the front window, “ we’ve heard of 
it too.” 

“ Why, where are the driver and conductor ?” 
said Jeff, with a start. 

“ Oh, they’ve disappeared,” replied the second 
horse, turning round as his companion had done, 
“ but it does not matter. We know the way as 
well without them as with them.” 

It was odd, certainly. The Spaniel, the horses, 
and Jeff, and Eva went on talking all the way to 
the Zoo, and what was perhaps more surprising 
still, Jeff and Eva saw nothing strange in it. 

They drew up at last at the main entrance. The 
gates opened of themselves, and Jeff, Eva, the 
spaniel, and the two horses, who had unharnessed 
themselves, passed in. 

“Wc have some distant cousins in the zebra- 
house that we wish to see,” explained the horses; 
“ and wc should like to say a word or two to the 
camels, and to look at the deer in the paddocks.” 

“ There will be no visitors to-night but ourselves,” 
said Jeff. 

“No,” replied Eva, “no one but ourselves. 
Yes ! but there will be,” she exclaimed, after a 
pause ; “ yes, there will be other visitors. Look 
there, Jeff, some are just coming in. Oh, what a 
pretty little boy that is on the pony ! And there is 
a lady with him, and such a number of dogs!” 

“Bow-wow-wow, bow-wow-wow,” barked the 
dogs, eyeing the Spaniel suspiciously. 

“ Bow-wow-wow-wow-wow,” returned the Spaniel, 
advancing cheerfully to meet them. 

His advances were fortunately well received, 
and in a few seconds a regular conversation, ap¬ 
peared to be going on. 

. Shortly the Spaniel came back to Jeff and Eva, 
and said, “ The boy on the pony is Eric ; he has 
just come from India. He has left his father 
and mother there, and the lady who is with him 
takes care of him in England.” 

“From India!” repeated Jeff; “then he will 
have seen tigers, and leopards, and elephants, and 
snakes, and-” 

Here he left off, for the boy on the pony was 
coming nearer, and he looked at Jeff and Eva as 
much as to say, “ And who are you ?” 

The lady nodded kindly, and said, “Are you 
alone, my dears ?” 

“Yes,” replied Eva; “grandfather and grand¬ 
mother were having dessert, and I can’t remember 
how it came about, but we found that we had, 
in some very strange manner, slipped away, be¬ 
cause we wanted to hear the animals talking, and 
they will only talk if we are quite by ourselves.” 
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“ That is just what 1 want to do,” said Eric, 
stopping his pony. “ I have come over from India 
in a great ship, and I heard the people talking 
about a beautiful garden in London, where almost 
all the animals of the world lived together, and 
were taken care of, without any trouble on their 
own part, and that it was exactly like a large- 
great- ” He turned towards the lady. 

“Happy family,” said the lady; “fathers, mothers, 
sisters, brothers, cousins, and distant cousins of 
many families all gathered into one—‘ OUR Happy 
Family.’” 

“Yes,” said Eric, “that is it. And I thought 
perhaps some of the Happy Family might like to 
see a boy who came from their own country. They 
might like to hear what I had to say, and to ask 
me questions. They could tell me how they 
travelled here, and what vessel they came by, and 
who was the captain. I hope it was my captain, 
for he was very fond of animals. He had a pet 
monkey, such a funny fellow, and the sailors were 
all so fond of it.” 

“ I wonder if it was like any of those at the 
monkey-house,” said Jeff. “ I wish I could re¬ 
member them all exactly ; but Eve mixed them up 
in my mind with the bears. The bear that got up 
to the top of the pole and looked so at us when 1 
said ‘ Poor fellow ! ’ you remember, Eva?” 

“ Yes,” replied Eva; “ but it is the monkeys 
J>ic is talking about.” 

“ Well,” replied Eric, “ one of Pongo’s relatives is 
in the monkey-house. 1 have a message for him 
from Pongo.” 

“Was Pongo the captain’s monkey?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Will he ever come to London ?” 

“ I don’t know; the captain stays at Southampton; 
but if he ever comes to London he is sure to bring 
Pongo with him, and perhaps he will let me take 
him to the Zoo.” 

“ But you will find out Pongo’s brother and tell 
him about it?” said Jeff, inquiringly. 

“ Of course,” answered Eric ; “ and when I see 
Pongo again I shall tell him all about the Happy 
Family in the Gardens. Now I must go off to the 
monkey-house, and we will meet again later on.” 

He patted the pony, saying, “ Gee up !” 

And off started the pony, the lady and the dogs 
following. The spaniel too went with them. 

The lady called to Jeff and Eva, “ Meet us at 
tlie refreshment-rooms at twelve o’clock.” 

And Jeff nodded and said, “Yes, we will be 
there,” as if he were quite used to late hours. 

“Twelve o’clock! Midnight!’* exclaimed Eva, 
“ and we have never been up later than nine all our 
lives. How shall you know about the time, Jeff?” 


“ There is a clock-tower by the camels’ stables, 
and it will not seem long now before midnight L 
here,” replied Jeff. 

“ Do you know the way ?” 

“ I think so.’" 

“But shall we not get very tired?” asked 
Eva. 

“ Just what/was thinking,” said a deep voice, 
that sounded like half a dozen trombones, and 
made the children start. And then a great shadow 
fell across the path, and a mountain seemed to be 
moving beside them. 

“ Why it’s one of the elephants,” said Jeff, “and 
he’s got his keeper with him.” 

“ Keepers are of no account to-night,” returned 
the Elephant, with dignity. “It is the Happy 
Family gala-night, and the keepers are all our ser¬ 
vants. Keeper, stop,” and the Elephant waved his 
trunk majestically. 

The keeper touched his hat, saying, “ Yes, sir.” 

“Are the cushions all comfortable ? ” inquired the 
Elephant. “ 1 am going to take these children 
wherever they wish to go in the gardens.” 

“ Didn’t think they would be required to-night, 
sir,” returned the keeper. 

“Fetch them at once,” said the Elephant, loftily, 
“ and return as quickly as possible.” 

Away went the keeper, and the Elephant caressed 
the children. 

“ That was a capital bun you gave me,” said the 
Elephant to Jeff. 

“ Then he did know us,” half-whispered Eva, “ I 
thought he did.” 

“ I know all children,” answered the Elephant, 
“ who are kind to animals. I find them out at once, 
and 1 wish to do all in my power for them. 1 love 
them.” 

Jeff and Eva stroked the Elephant’s trunk, and 
Eva even stooped and kissed it. 

The Elephant appeared gratified. 

'‘Sit down here and shut your eyes, 

And you will have a great surprise,” 

said he. 

They were on the broad terrace walk now, and 
seating themselves on a bench they closed their 
eyes ; then peeping from under the lids a strange 
sight seemed to be presented to them. 

Suddenly a great stone tower with a sort of bal¬ 
cony appeared. In the balcony were two animals, 
one of them a jovial lion with a smiling face, and 
both were laughing loudly. Below some apes were 
playing on violins with all their might, and a com¬ 
pany of hares and tortoises were dancing a polka in 
true peasant fashion, giving the heel and toe step 
which is not danced in more polished society, but 
which the tortoises gave with very good effect. Eva 
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and Jeff laughed as heartily as the lion and his 
companion. 

And thus on and on whirled the dancing animals, 
until Eva thought they would be dizzy. 

“ Oh, do stop ! she cried ; “ it’s like teetotums.” 
“ No, we are the teetotums in the middle,” cried 
a pair of tall cranes who danced on the same spot, 
whilst the hares and tortoises circled round them. 

“It’s dreadful!” said Eva, “I’m getting dizzy 
myself. Stop ! stop 1 ” 

' * \\"e cannot stop, 

Away we must hop, 

Far into the sky 
Away we fly 

To catch the crescent moon. 

Whirl, whirl about 
At our r.tidnight rout; 

'I'hc hours die out 
'Foo soon, too soon.” 

screamed a chorus of voices. 

‘‘ The monkeys and the bats 
Without their opera hats. 

Are flying away to the moon, moon, moon. 

Dear me ! I’m making poetry myself,” said Jeff. 


“But everything is in such a whirl. Do, Mr. Ele¬ 
phant, please take us away if you are going to be 
so kind as to give us a ride. We are so longing to 
get to the cages.” 

“ Yes, do, please Mr. Elephant,” echoed Eva’s 
little voice. 

The cushions were ready now, and the Elephant 
gently took up Eva with his trunk and placed her on 
his back. 

She felt a little alarmed when she felt herself 
lifted off the ground, but the Elephant was very 
careful. Then Jeff was lifted up and seated beside 
her. 

“ And now where do you wish to go first ? ” asked 
the Elephant. 

“To the eagles’ aviaries,” said Jeff, eager to be 
there. 

“ The Eagle, the king of the birds, who soars 
above the clouds, and can gaze with undazzled eye 
at the sun,” ejaculated the Elephant. “ Keeper, 
move on 1 We will go past the bears’ pit and the 
camel house.” 

Again the keeper said, “Yes, sir,” in a respectful 
manner, and touched his hat ; so off they started. 


THE EAGLE’S STORY. 


)W strange everything is to¬ 
night,” said Jeff; “ even the moon 
is shining with all sorts of colours, 
instead of being all silver white.” 

For the bear-pit was glowing 
with crimson rays, whilst the 
camel-house was flooded with 
emerald green, and the clock- 
tower was a mass of dazzling 
amber. 

“ It’s not the moon,” observed 
the Elephant, as he paused for the 
children to see the camel-house ; “ the gardens are 
' illuminated with Bengal fire ; they always are on 
gala nights.” 

“ Oh, won’t the tigers like it! ” said Eva ; “ they 
will think of home.” 

If the Elephant could have smiled he would have 
done so. As it was his sides shook gently. 

“ Oh, I shall fall off I” exclaimed Eva. 

But the Elephant recovered his gravity imme¬ 
diately. 

“There is no danger,” he answered. And he 
marched on steadily until they reached the eagles’ 
aviaries. 

The partitions had been thrown down, and all the 
eagles had congregated together and seemed won¬ 


derfully amicable. There were the sea-eagle, the 
golden eagle, the wedge-tailed eagle, the tawny 
eagle, the Australian sea-eagle, and the white- 
headed sea-eagle from North America. They 
were discussing their various countries, and wish¬ 
ing that a bird newspaper could be started, if it 
were only for the sake of the deaths and marriages. 

“ One hears a little bit of news occasionally,” the 
white-headed American Eagle was saying, as the 
Elephant came to a stand. “ I did hear about the 
hoisting of the English flag on our Capitol at 
Washington, and I was so pleased that in the even¬ 
ing I contrived to slip round to the lion house 
and shake paws and claws with the lion upon the 
occasion.” 

“ What did he do that for ?” whispered Eva. 

The White-headed Eagle heard her, and turned 
sharply round. 

“ Little lady,” said he, in a stately manner, “ I 
am the representative bird of the United States of 
North America, even as the lion is the chosen 
emblem of England. The Eagle is the king of 
birds, even as the lion is the king of animals.” 

Here the Elephant tossed his trunk indignantly, 
which the Eagle perceiving, added— 

“ Present company always excepted.” 

And Jeff whispered (remembering his history) — 












The. Eagle’s Story. ii 

The Romans were frightened at the elephants 
of King Pyrrhus ; and the Romans were the bravest 
people in the world, and not afraid of lions.” 

And Eva said, softly, “And I like elephants best; 
they are the largest and strongest and wisest of 
animals.” 

The Elephant’s trunk went down, and the Eagle 
proceeded. 

“ Yes, the lion and I had quite a pleasant chat 
together. Perhaps we grew a little melancholy 
when we thought of our own countries that we 
should never see again. But still we are very com¬ 
fortable here, and perhaps.get more attention than 
we might in our own homes. But sometimes I 
long to see the great lakes and rivers, and to hear 
the roar of Niagara, and to see the great prairies 
• *Jind the grand forests glowing in all their autumn 
splendour—ah, that is a sight !—and the swamps, 
anti the herds of buffaloes, and the Indians.” 

Here Jeff interrupted. 

“And have you ever seen an Indian, a North 
American Indian, and a squaw, and a wigwam, and 
a dear little papoose ? ” 

The Eagle looked meditatively at Jeff. 

“Yes,” he replied, “ J have seen them all; they 
are not so plentiful as they were in my grandfather’s 
time. Then the Indians waged war not altogether 
unsuccessfully with the Yengees—for so they called 
the first Englishmen who settled in the eastern 
border of the great continent. There were 
terrible massacres until the white men became 
numerous enough to resist them, and maintain 
their position.” 

“Yengees!” repeated Eva; “what a funny 
name ! ” 

“ Since corrupted into Yankees,” said the Eagle ; 
“it was the Indian mode of pronouncing ‘ English.’ 
There’s an old family tradition,” he added, half to 
himself. 

“ What ? who ? whose family ? ” asked Jeff. 

“ 1 do not mention names,” returned the Eagle ; 
“one of the New England families. Ah! my 
grandfather (for we are a long-lived family) saw the 
white ships tossing over the ocean. Poor little 
ships ! not such grand vessels as come sailing 
to our shores nowadays. And there were no piers 
and docks, the people landed on the rocky coast, 
and were thankful enough to have reached the new 
country in safety. Poor ships and poor people, as 
far as worldly goods were concerned, but rich in 
strength and determination to hew their own path 
in the world. He saw them housed in log-huts until 
they could build houses for themselves. They had 
not much money, for they were not allowed to carry 
away more than five pounds in money from England. 
So they took furniture and merchandise instead. 

# 

One man of whom I am thinking turned all the 
money he possessed into goods and furniture, and 
stored them up in London, ready to take away with 
him and his wife and children to the new settle¬ 
ment. And it was in the year of the Great Fire, 
and all his goods were burned up. I think of him 
sometimes, for he seems a link between me and this 
great city ; he belonged to one of the gi*eat London 
companies, and his wife’s brother was a rich man 
who left money to Christ’s Hospital and to many 
charities, and also some to his sister’s children in 
New England. Yes, he had carriages and horses, 
and plate and jewels, but his sister was living 
without any of the luxuries of life.” 

“ Did she mind ? ” asked Eva, softly. 

“I think not,” returned the Eagle ; “my grand¬ 
father used to see her sometimes, and she seemed 
happy enough in her new life.” 

“ And the Indians were all about ? ” said Jeff. 

“ Oh, yes ! they had a fort near the great swamp 
on the borders of the forests, and they hunted and 
fished, and made raids on the white people when 
they had an opportunity. Ah! an Indian was 
something to look at then, in his war-paint and 
hunting leggings and fringes of scalp-locks. Fierce 
he was, and he had a deadly hatred of the white 
man, who had come to take the land from him. 

‘ The land is mine from the rising to the setting 
of the sun,’ said he, ‘ wherefore should the Yengees 
come from over the great water to take away the 
red man’s hunting-grounds. The red man has done 
them no harm ; he has not made war upon them, 
he- is content with his own land. Shall we sit 
down and let the pale faces take it from us.^’ 

“At this many warriors started to their feet, and 
one drew forth a scalping-knife, and said — 

“ ‘ With this will I take the scalp-locks of our 
enemies, man, woman, and child, none shall escape. 

So has the Flying Deer spoken, and his word shall 
be kept.’ 

“ Then rose up the medicine-man of the tribe, 
and he answered— 

“‘The Yengees have fire-weapons, and dwell to¬ 
gether. Let them but separate one from the other 
and then we will fall upon them.’ 

“ Then rose up another young warrior. 

“ ‘ That is not the language of a brave,’ said he ; 

‘ let the war-whoop sound through the woods, and 
our tribe come like a whirlwind and sweep the red 
man’s enemies away.’ 

“The younger Indians applauded, but the Great 
Chief rose and said — 

“ ‘ Silence ! ye hot-headed ones ; the medicine¬ 
man hath counselled wisely.’ 

“And so the Indians waited, and the spring 
blossoms unfolded into summer flowers, and then 

---- 
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the autumn tinted the leaves with red and gold 
until they fell off the trees, and winter came. By 
that time some of the new-comers had made rude 
wooden houses for themselves, and had dug up the 
land and had planted and reaped their corn. 

“ There was one settler at some little distance from 
the others, and he and his wife were rejoicing in 
their home. 

“ ‘ We shall be happy here,’ said the wife ; ‘ our 
crops are good, there is no lack of food ; it is rich 


‘Mn the distance rose a shrill piercing cry that 
once heard is never forgotten. 

“‘The Indians ! It is the war-whoop !’ 

“The wife turned white as the snow that was fall¬ 
ing, and the husband seized his gun. 

“ ‘ And Phineas has a fowling-piece ; we can 
perhaps keep them at bay.’ 

“‘Not here, not here,’ said the wife ; ‘we must 
flee to some safer place where we shall be quite 
secure ; two are not enough to defend the house.’ 


‘THE JIUSHAND FIRED ’ (/. 13) 


nd, but we will not forget the dear old motlier 
)untry in this young New England to which we 
ive come.’ 

“ ‘ It is growing more home-like,’ answered Eben, 
ind we must keep in memory some of the old 
istoins. And we have been more peaceful of late, 
id have had no sign of molestation from the 
idians.’ 

“‘No,’ returned the wife, ‘they have forsaken 
leir camp, and gone farther into the woods. But 
wish the winter were over. It is likely to be a 
2vere one ; even now the snow is falling and the 

ind whistling, and-Hark 1 ’ Both husband 

nd wife sprang to their feet. Ha ! what was it? 


Jeff was breathless. 

“ Did the Indians catch 
them,” he asked, impatient to hear rhe remainder 
of the story. 

But the Eagle did not notice the interruption. 

“ ‘ There is one spot,’ said the husband, ‘ north 
of the swamp, if we could only reach it.’ 

“ ‘ Let me carry the child,’ said Phineas, and he 
would have taken the child from the mother. 

“ But the mother said, ‘ Nay, two guns are better 
than one ; they may be needed, and your arms 
should be free.’ And she still held the child. 

“ So the three began their flight in the wild 
snow-storm. A flight for life with the wind raging 
and the distant wolves howling, for there were many 
wolves to be met with in the forests in those days ; 
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The Eagle’s Story. 


and above the storm and the howl of the wolf rose 
the shrill Indian war-whoop. On, on, on, but not 
to reach the destined shelter.'^ 

Eva involuntarily gave a sob, and Jeff started up 
and clenched his fists. 

The Eagle continued — 

The Indians were upon their trail. They might 
be upon them in another moment. The husband 
and Phineas kept their guns ready, and bade the 
wife flee to the border of the swamp. On, on ! they 
soon overtook her again. There was an Indian 
in sight. Better trust to the swamp than to the 
mercy of the Indians. 

“The Indian was within ten yards of them, with 
uplifted tomahawk. Then the husband fired ; the 
Indian rolled over, and the three fugitives plunged 
into the swamp. 

“Farther, farther, into the dismal swamp, not 
knowing whether the ground might not give way 
beneath their feet. But they were guided in safety, 
and the snow proved a friend, for it covered all 
traces of their path. Still, the Indians knew they 
could not be far off ; so they encamped and feasted. 

“And the fugitives heard them, and had but little 
hope of escape. 

“ But the shots and the war-whoop had been heard 
at the settlement, and the strong-hearted colonists 
rose up to succour the brother in distress. They 
knew the danger of living apart from the com¬ 
munity, and they made their way to Eben’s Farm. 
Even as they expected, there was no one there, but 
there were unmistakable traces of the Indians. 

“With steady tramp, the colonists moved on. 
They fired several shots, and then through the still 
air rose a mighty chant that almost seemed a song 
of victory, the men’s deep voices rolling out one 
of their grand old psalms. 

“Wild and solemn it sounded, and the super¬ 
stitious hearts of the Indians were filled with awe. 

“ And Eben and his wife and Phineas heard it 
also, and a ray of hope came to them. They 
grasped each other’s hands, but dared not speak. 
Tlien they heard a wild confusion of sounds— 
tlie terrible war-whoop, shouts, cries, and volleys 
of musketry. How long it lasted they could not 
tell: it seemed like days and days. 

“At last there came a shout of victory from the 
colonists, and one loud English cheer that, as it 
died away, was succeeded by a psalm of thanks¬ 
giving.” 

“And they found them,” said Jeff, “and took 
them away in safety ? ” 

“Yes,” answered the Eagle, “but with some 
difficulty, for it was easier to get into the swamp 
than out of it, but by a miracle they escaped. But 
they did not return to their farm ; they went to the 


settlement, and afterwards moved to a town that 
was being built.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Jeff. “I shall 
often think of the story, and to-night 1 dare say I 
shall dream of the Red Indians.” 

“ But you will not be in bed to-night, Jeff,” sug¬ 
gested Eva. “ Remember, we are to meet Eric.” 

Just at that moment the sound of scampering 
feet was heard, and a loud panting as of some 
animal in distress, and in another moment the 
Spaniel made his appearance. 

“ Why, I thought you were going with the other 
dogs,” said Jeff. 

“I did think of it,” replied the Spaniel; “but 
I’ve taken a fancy to you and your sister, because 
you spoke kindly to me. You know that our race 
clings to the human race. Even the most miserable 
of us, even the lowest of the poor half-wild dogs 
who are the scavengers of the Eastern cities, greet 
eagerly the human being .who has vouchsafed the 
smallest token of kindness to them. Yes, we care 
more for the human race than for our own.” 

“ I wish all people thought of this,” murmured 
Eva ; “ it would be happier for dogs if they did.” 

The Spaniel looked up gratefully ; he would have 
licked Eva’s hand if she had not been perched up 
on the Elephant’s back. 

“A few pounds more or less make no difference,” 
said the Elephant, enigmatically; and Eva won¬ 
dered what that had to do with the Spaniel’s 
speech. But while she was wondering the ele¬ 
phant gently seized the dog with his trunk, and 
lifted him up beside the children. 

“ Thank you, thank you ! Mr. Elephant,” said 
Eva, patting the Elephant’s neck; “you are the 
best, and kindest, and most thoughtful, and-” 

“ Hush,” said he, “ don’t make me vain.” 

Eva laughed, and patted him more vigorously 
than before. Suddenly she turned to the Spaniel. 

“ We’ve never asked your name,” said she. 

“ Nor about his running away,” added Jeff. 

“ I’ll tell you about both, if you would like to 
hear my story,” said the Spaniel. 

“ Of course we should. You can tell it to us as 
we go along, if Mr. Elephant does not mind.” 

“ I should like to hear it,” answered the Ele¬ 
phant ; “ but where do you wish to go next ? ” 

“ I should like to see the Kangaroos again,” 
said Eva. 

“Ah ! then we shall have to go through the 
tunnel; keeper, lead the way.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the keeper; but as he did not 
touch his hat, the Elephant quietly took it off for 
him, saying— 

“Where are your manners, sir?” 

Then the little cavalcade again moved onward. 
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THE SPANIEL’S STORY. 


VA seated 
herself 
down on 
the doge’s 
left, Jeff 
being on 
the right; 
Eva was 
playing 
with his 
long silky 
ears, and 
Jeff was 
caressing 
the Span¬ 
iel’s hand¬ 
some face 
and brow. 

‘ Does 
he not ap- 
red?'^ said 

does,” re¬ 
plied Jeff; “and more than once to-night I feel 
certain I heard him sigh.” 

The Spaniel gave Jeff a kindly paw, then he 
turned his head and touched Eva ever so gently on 
the cheek, just to show that he was sensible of their 
consideration, and quite appreciated it. 

“ Em not tired,” said Rover, for that was the 
dog’s name, “ and Pm not sad, though I sigh — at 
least, not very sad. 

“ Oh,” he continued aloud, his brown eyes 
dilating with earnestness, as he began to tell his 
story, “ it was not m'y dear old master’s fault that 
he parted with me. He was poor, and tempted by 
a large price, and the tears coursed down his 
cheeks as he bade me farewell. / could see them, 
though he tried to hide them.” 

“ ‘ Good-bye, dear old Rover,’ he said, ‘ you will 
be happy where you are.’ The luxury of tears is 
denied to dogs, but, oh ! what a big choking lump 
was at my throat, as, led by a string, I went 
away with my new master. 

“ I tried to do my duty by him at first, although 
I could see he was empty, vain, and foolish. He 
gave me a new name, he bought me a new collar, 
such a fine one, and he bought a new silver-mounted 
whip — dear old master never,used a whip. He 
bought something else — he bought a muzsle I 

“ ‘ This,’ he said, shaking it at me and smiling, 

‘ is to put on you in the dog days, my boy.’ 

“ I shuddered. This man, then, believed in the 


old worn-out fallacy and superstition that dogs go 
mad in the dog days. From that very moment I 
determined to leave him. I would not return to 
my old master. No ; I would not pain him by 
proofs of my disobedience, but I would go some¬ 
where—anywhere away from the cruelty that now 
surrounded me. It was the cruelty of ignorance, the 
cruelty, I might say, of luxury, for my kennel was 
superb, the dish from which I lapped my milk was 
china, my chain was of polished steel; but had it 
been of the purest gold it was still a chain, a fetter. 
And, alas ! while I had plenty of the best meat 
and bones to eat, I often lacked bread ; and al¬ 
though my milk was brought fresh every morning, 

I often wanted water. All my master cared about 
was to hear me praised and called beautiful. 

“My relief came at last. I was taken down to 
the copse one day in J une ; my master had his gun. 

“ ‘ See now. good dog,’ he said, ‘ if you can’t start 
a rabbit. In you go.’ 

“ ‘ With all the joy in life,’ I replied, speaking ' 
with my tail. But it is not given to men like him 
to understand tlie language of dogs. 

“ I plunged into the copse, and my master 
started to walk round and watch. He may be 
walking round and watching till this day for any¬ 
thing know, or care. I did not go far till I sat 
down, to enjoy, to drink in a portion of the life, 
the freedom, and the joy everywhere around me. 

“ I was in a little glade carpeted with meadow 
grass and wild llowers, many with pink eyes 
peeping through the green, many with blue ; then 
there were tall branching ferns and trailing white- 
blossomed brambles, and glittering Buttercups,^ 
starry-flowered fairy bedstraw, and the modest 
little crow-pea that rivalled the buttercups in rich¬ 
ness of yellow. Down in this quiet copse the 
nightingale and blackcap still trilled their song, and 
gorgeous birds and butterflies innumerable flew 
hither and thither, all so happy in their freedom. 

“ ‘ Don’t leave the copse till nightfall,’ said a 
sweet bell-like voice that proceeded from a beauti¬ 
ful moth deep hid among the crow-peas, ‘don’t 
leave till nightfall—we never do ; don’t leave, don’t 

leave-’ I heard no more ; slumber stole over 

me, a slumber more sweet than any I had enjoyed 
for many months, and when I awoke the stars were 
all out, and a lovely moon, and the moths were 
floating and dancing among the elder blossoms. 

It was very dreary in that copse, and when I 
heard the distant village clock chime out the hour 
of midnight, and the owl hoot mournfully, I felt 
frightened, for all dogs are superstitious. 
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‘‘ Flap ! flap ! flap ! At that moment a great 
owl flew right over the glade, and I started and 
ran, and never pulled up until I was miles upon 
miles away from that eerie, dreary copse. 

I got to a highway at last, and went straight on, 
and on, and on ; but towards morning, when the stars 
began to pale, I forsook this road, and took once 
more to the wilds, keeping the direction in which 
I knew London to lie, for that I determined should 
be my destination. I had been running since mid¬ 
night, and was now very tired and very hungry, 
and glad enough I was, you may be sure, when 
I came to a humble cottage, from the roof of 
which the smoke was curling. Here a woman 
gave me a little milk to drink, and would fain 
have caught me afterwards ; but though not. un¬ 
grateful, I was too near the place from which 1 had 
escaped ; and so I ran on again once more. 

“All that day I slept under a wreath of newly- 
mown hay, until the stars once more shone out that 
I thought were to guide me on to London. Then 
I had the good fortune to find a plentiful repast, in 
the shape of a young rabbit. Part of it I ate, and 
part I took along with me. 

“Towards morning I was in quite a wild country. 
There was not a house to be seen, save one shep¬ 
herd’s hut, and this I determined to avoid, but fate 
willed it otherwise. I caught my leg in a trap that 
had been set for a fox. How can people be so 
cruel ? My limb was frightfully lacerated, and when 
towards evening the shepherd’s boy came to my 
relief, I expected nothing but death. How different 
was the treatment I received at the hands of the 
dear boy who found me ! He carried me away to 
his mother’s cot, and for weeks between the two of 
them they tended and fed me as if I had been a 
baby. The food I had may have been rough. What 
of that ?—I had it regularly, and my drink was the 
pure water from the neighbouring rill. When at last 
I was able to follovv my kind young protector away 
over the wild moorland after his fleecy flock, oh ! 
I don’t think there could have been a much happier 
dog than 1. J could have lived there for ever. But 
happiness will not, cannot last in this world. One 
day a bird-catcher came over the moor. I went to 
look at him, he threw me a piece of meat and I ate 
it. I remembered no more until I found myself tied 
by the neck with a rope, and the blackness of dark¬ 
ness everywhere about me. Flow I blamed my greed 
in not having been contented with the kindly fare 
my humble master and mistress never failed to 
place before me. But my life with this bird-catcher 
was of short duration ; he sold me, and before many 
months was over, I was re-sold, and sold and sold 
again. Sometimes I was owned by rich, sometimes 
by poor, at times I slept in stables, at times on 
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beds of down, but I cannot say I ever was happy. 

I was seldom fed with regularity either indeed, 
the time on any day at which 1 dined was 
merely chance ; my water, whenev'er I had a dish, 
was seldom pure, and as for exercise, I had to take 
it whenever 1 could. Folk little think how cruel 
such treatment as this is, but the time is coming 
when they will know, although my poor bones will 
then be mouldering in the dust. We have but a 
short life, we poor doggies. I think those who own 
us and whom we love and try to serve so faithfully, 
might often be a little kinder to us than they are. 
But there—I will not sadden this happy meeting by 
one word of complaint. The last master 1 had was 
one of the best of all, but even he was thoughtless, 
and I determined if I had the chance to leave him. 
That chance came. It came with Christmas Eve. 
I could see that preparations were being made to 
send me away, and to my joy I heard more than 
once mention of the name of London. Finally I 
was led to the station and consigned to the tender 
mercies of the railway officials. Never shall I 
forget the horrors of that journe}^, for instead of 
putting me in a clean hamper, properly directed as 
he ought to have done, my master simply sent me 
off on a collar and chain. So I was thrust into a 
terrible box, called “ the boot,” with at each end 
of it a grating, the way was long, the night was 
piercing cold, I had neither food nor water, nor 
straw to lie upon, and the wind whistled over me 
till my very bones felt frozen. But worse than all, 
I had to change carriages towards morning. I was 
taken out, therefore, and tied up at the station at a 
corner, where the wind blew most fiercely, and the 
whirling snow almost choked me. The snow was 
all the refreshment I had for many, many hours ; 
so there 1 starved and shivered all the live-long 
day. Rosy-cheeked happy-looking children and 
people in holiday attire brushed past me, friends 
met friends, there were laughing and gaiety and joy 
on all sides, but no one looked towards poor me. 
Yes, forgive me if I forgot thee, dear mild-eyed 
gentle woman, you came and stood in front of me, 
and I could see a tear quiver for a moment, ere it 
fell on my head. This dear lady, whom I never 
saw again, opened her bag and gave me to eat. 

“At length came a porter, a rough, hard-handed, 
cruel man, and undid my chain, but my poor limbs 
were quite paralysed, and refused to move. 

“ ‘ Come, you must,’ he cried, and kicked me. 

“ But I could not; then he dragged me along on 
my side by the chain ; I was choking, my eyes were 
starting from their sockets, when at last my champion 
came. 

“ Only a railway guard, only a big, burly, blue- 
coated brass-buttoned railway guard, but as, lamp 
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in hand, he stood there, square-shouldered and 
erect, glancing with indignant eyes at the wretched 
cowering porter, he seemed all a hero. 

‘‘ ^ How dare you use a dog like that ? ’ he 
cried. 

“He took me in his arms, and carried me 
into his own van, and gave me a bed of warm 
straw. Heaven bless him, wherever he is ; but for 
him I should have died. 

“ I was left to starve again at the London station, 
and here by sheer force 1 pulled my head through 
my collar, and fled. 

“That is my story, and it just proves that the 
world is not all bad, and that there are good guards 
who are kind to poor dogs like myself, who happen 
to be travelling on long wearisome journeys. Once 
more I say bless them, and happy may their 
Christmas be.’’ 

As Rover finished speaking, the Elephant drew 


up in front of the kangaroo sheds. One of the 
kangaroos looked out. 

“ 1 am the only one disengaged,” said he ; “ the 
others are all getting ready for the banquet.” 

“ The animals’ banquet at the refreshment 
rooms,” explained the Elephant to Eva ; “ it is 
the grand finishing-up of the gala-night.” 

“ Ves,” responded the Kangaroo, “and it is the 
oddest idea. Truly England is a very odd country.” 

“ I don’t think it is,” said Jeff, a little indignantly ; 
“ I thought that England was always quite right, 
and that other countries must be wrong. And 
Australia ceitainly must be odder than England.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Eva, “Australia must be odd.” 

“■ I don’t want to say anything against England,” 
said the Kangaroo ; “this country is well enough, 
and I’m very happy at the Zoo. But just listen 
to what I am going to tell yoii, and you will find 
that Australia is not in any way an odd country.” 



THE KANGAROO’S STORY. 


; O, my dearchil- 
dren,”contin- 
ued the Kan¬ 
garoo. “ Aus¬ 
tralia is not 
an odd coun¬ 
try. England 
is an odd 
country, if 
you like; but 
certainly not 
Australia. 
“Everything 
is very odd 
in England ; 
and I ought 

to know, for I have been in it a whole year. Even 
the sun is odd. Why does he rise in the place 
. where he ought to set, and set where he ouglit to 
rise ? In Australia he knows better. He gets up 
and goes to bed in the proper places, and travels 
from right to left as he ought to do, and not from 
left to right, as he does in this odd country. 

“ Then, there is the moon. I can make nothing 
of he7\ She is always where she has no busi¬ 
ness to be, and I never know where to look for 
her. 

“ Some conceited kangaroos who were born in 
this absurd country say that it is all right, and that 
I do n t know what I am talking about. I am sure 
that they do not know what they are talking about; 
for as soon as I mention anything about the sun, or 


moon, or stars, they begin to talk about things 
which they call ‘poles’ and ‘equators.’ 

“ Now, how can a pole interfere with the sun? i 
As for equators, I never saw one, and I do not ' 

believe that any one else has done so. I ask you, 
then, what is the good of talking about things 
which neither you nor anybody else has seen ? 

‘‘ You cannot even be content to have the same 
stars as we do. 

“ What have you done with the Southern Cross, 
that I am used to ? 

“As to your Polar Star, that you make such a 
fuss about, it is a stupid little thing, not half so big 
or as bright as any of the stars in the Southern 
Cross. If you must have a Polar Star, why not 
keep the Southern Cross, and have both, and then 
everybody would be pleased. But, as I said before, 
England is an odd country. 

“ Then, there is the wind. That is all wrong too. 

“ One very, very cold day, I was sitting in my 
house, trying to keep myself warm in the straw, 
when I heard two people talking. One said to the 
other that the cold was enough to freeze the marrow 
in one’s bones. And the other said that you could 
expect nothing else from such a north wind. 

“ A north wind, indeed ! 

“Why, in Australia, where the winds know what 
they are about, the south wind is the cold one, and 
the north wind is the warm one. 

“ Still odder, I found by inquiries from my neigh¬ 
bours who were born here that the cold wind 
really blows from the north in this queer country, 
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and the warm wind from the south. Then, all I 
can say is, that the English winds do not know 
their business, and had better take a lesson from 
the Australian winds, who do. 

“ The seasons are all wrong here, like the wind 
and the sun. Some months ago, I heard the people 
in the Gardens wishing each other a ‘ Happy 
Christmas.’ 

“Why, there was snow on the ground, and the 
water in my trough was covered with ice. It 
coicld not be Christmas, which, as every one knows, 
is the hottest time of the year. At least, it is so in 
Australia, where the seasons know how to behave 
themselves, and of course it ought to be so here. 
But, really, England is such a very odd country 
that we cannot be surprised at anything. 

“ Here is another English oddity. 

“ Some months ago I got out of my house, and 
had a run over all the Gardens. When I came to 
one of the ponds I was really disgusted. There were 
several big white birds floating on the water, and 
I heard a gentleman say to a lady that the swans 
were in fine plumage that year. 

“ Why, the birds were actually white, and had the 
impudence to call themselves swans. 

“ Every one knows that the proper colour of 
swans is black. Look at our swans. They are 
almost entirely black, as they ought to be ; and the 
only white which they allow themselves is a patch 
of white feathers on each wing, just to show off the 
beautiful black of the rest of their plumage. They 
would think it positively disgraceful to be white all 
over, and would never dare to show their beaks in 
society. 

“ Then, as to the fruit of this odd country. 

“ Shortly after I came here, some children were 
kind enough to give me some plums and cherries. 
Well, I picked them up, and when I began to eat 
one, I nearly broke one of my teeth. There was a 
stone inside it. Now, who would have expected to 
find a stone inside a fruit ? The proper place for 
the stone is outside the fruit, just stuck on the end, 
where every one can see it. 

“ Now that I have shown you what an odd 
country England is, I will tell you something about 
my own country, and our way of life there. Of 
course, there are plenty of places in Australia all 
spoiled with houses, and fences, and roads ; but 
where I lived the country is open for miles and 
miles, as far as you can see in every direction. 

“ As for us, there are thousands upon thousands 
of us; and I have heard my parents say that not 
many years ago, we had the country almost en¬ 
tirely to ourselves. We had our enemies, as every 
one has, and the worst of them were the men. Now 
I think that men are a mistake altogether, but if 


you must have them, let them be black, like the 
swans. 

“As to white men, they are a thousand times 
worse than the blacks. Black men get on very 
well without sheep, or cows, or horses, or those 
dreadful dogs. 

“ There is one thing I have observed about all 
these strange creatures which are brought from 
England. The mother-animals have not the least 
idea of taking care of their young. 

“ If I had not seen it over and over again, I 
could not have believed that the mothers could be 
so selfish. But it is really a fact, that no matter 
whether the young animal be a horse, or a cow, or 
a sheep, or a dog, it always has to follow its mother 
about. 

“None of the Australian mothers are selfish 
enough to leave their children to their own poor 
little legs. Every one of our mothers has a nice 
warm cradle in front of her, and always carries her 
babies about with her. At first the baby never 
leaves the cradle, but when it is big enough to eat 
grass, it just puts its head out of the cradle and 
nibbles the tender tops of the young grass-blades. 

As it grows stronger it comes out of the cradle, and 
jumps about on the ground near its mother. 

“Suppose that the mother is frightened by a man, 
or some of the horrid dogs, she knows how to 
behave herself. 

“If she were a sheep, or a cow, she would run 
away, and the young one would have to run after 
her ; and as the young one cannot run so fast as 
she does, they will both be caught. 

“ But, being a kangaroo, she knows better. She 
tells her little one to jump into the cradle, and 
away she goes with it. 

“ So here, again, you see how much superior 
Australia is to England. 

“ 1 \vish you could see us in our own country, 
and not in this little place, where one cannot even 
make a decent jump, and have no chance of 
showing how fast we can run. 

“ We can fight, too, when running is of no use. 
You should have seen how my father fought three 
dogs that a horrid white man set at him. He was 
a Boomer, and one of the finest and handsomest of 
his kind. 

“ One day we were quietly .feeding, when we 
heard the barking of dogs. My mother called to 
me ; I jumped into my cradle, and off we set. 

“ Now, my mother did not happen to be particu¬ 
larly strong, and she found that she could not carry 
me very much farther. So she asked what she was | 
to do, and my father thought of a good plan. So, | 
just as we came to a clump of trees where we were 
hidden for a moment from the dogs, my mother 
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gave a great jump sideways, and lay down flat | 
among the long grass. The dogs did not notice 
what she had done, and went on after my father. 

“He knew that he could run faster than the dogs, 
and wanted to draw them as far as possible from 
my mother and me, and also to get out of reach of 
the white man. 

“Then he made for a large piece of shallow 
water of which he knew.. There were some big 
trees near the water, and when he had reached the 
trees, my father stood upright with his back against 
one of them, so that the dogs could not attack him 
from behind. He was nearly eight feet high when 
standing up, so you see what a fine Boomer he 
was. . 

“ As the first dog sprang at him, he gave just one 
kick and killed the dog on the spot. 

“ Here I must tell you that the middle toe of a 
kangaroo has at the tip a very long, strong, and 
sharp claw, which will cut like one of your knives. 
Sometimes when a black man has killed a Boomer, 
he cuts off these claws, fastens them on the ends 
of long sticks, and then kills kangaroos with them. 

“ Well, as soon as he had killed the first dog, he 
picked up the second in his arms, squeezed it so 
tightly that it could not bite, and could hardly 
breathe, and sprang away to the water with the dog 
in his arms. As soon as he reached the water 
he jumped in as far as he could, popped the dog 
into the water, and held him down with one of his 
feet. The third dog swam towards my father, but 
was afraid to come close to him, and swam back to 
the shore, where he could do nothing but bark. 
The animal was so frightened at seeing both its 
comrades killed that it prudently ran away, and my 
father rejoined us at his leisure. 

“ We can all swim well, and my father was a very 
fine swimmer. On one occasion he swam more 
than two miles, half the distance being against a 
strong wind that sent the waves dashing in his 
face. 

“ It is no wonder that, when kangaroos are so ac¬ 
tive, I should want to stretch my legs. So, one 
day, just as the keeper opened the gate, I jumped 
on him, knocked him down, and scampered away 
all over the place. 

“ I had not much time for taking notice of the 
other animals, because a number of keepers ran 
after me. 

“ But I had a good scamper round the houses 
where the elephants live—great clumsy things, 
with tails growing out of their noses; down through 
a great hole, which I heard people call a tunnel, 
and past some large cages full of animals which set 
up a horrid roaring when they heard the noise. 

“All at once I stopped ; for what think you I saw ? 


“There were actually some swans of the proper 
colour, real black swans ! Of course they came 
from my own dear country, and of course, I could 
not pass them without speaking to them. But, just 
as were beginning our talk, a keeper came up slily 
behind me, threw a rope over me, and so my ramble 
was at an end. 

“ Did you think that some of us can climb trees? 
Yes, we can, and we can jump about the branches as 
easily as on ground. Tree-climbing kangaroos arc 
quite black above, and their legs are shorter and 
their arms longer than those of the kangaroos that 
live on the ground. 

“ Then, there are others that live among the rocks, 
especially those of our great mountain ranges. They 
live in crevices of the rocks, and mostly stay at 
home in the daytime. Sometimes the black men 
try to smoke them out by making great fires at the 
entrance of their homes. But the kangaroos are 
clever enough to have several doors to their houses, 
so that they can slip out and escape from the 
smoke. These creatures are very active, and can 
climb trees nearly as well as the Tree Kangaroo. 

“Do you want to know how 1 came here ? Well, 
one day, while we were quietly feeding, a number of 
black men jumped out of the grass all round us. 
We could not tell which way to run, and so we all 
huddled up together in confusion. 

“ Then the black men threw sticks at us. Some 
of them were very long, and when they hit a 
kangaroo they went through him ; others were 
short and thick, and others were bent. These 
last, which were called boomerangs—I suppose be¬ 
cause they would kill a Boomer—were the worst of 
all. They flew about in the air like birds, and you 
could not tell where they would strike. One of 
them hit me on the head, and I knew nothing 
more until I found myself lying on the ground with 
my legs tied. Both my parents were killed, and 
I think that I was the only one who escaped with 
life. The black man who had knocked me down 
was going to kill me when he saw me move. But 
then he thought that there were plenty of dead 
kangaroos for eating, and that he might make some 
money by keeping me alive and selling me to a 
white man. This he did ; so I was put into a ship, 
taken over the sea, and brought into this very odd 
country, where I suppose I shall end my days. 

“ And that is the end of my story.^’ 

“ Thank you,” said Jeff; “I like your story very 
much, and I don’t believe I should ever have 
learned half so much about kangaroos in all my 
life if I had not seen you. Of course, kangaroos 
know more about themselves than any one else 
does.” 

The Kangaroo nodded, pleased at the remark. 
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“ What a pity animals can t write books,” said 
Jeff. 

They will in time,” replied the Kangaroo ; 
“they're thinking of it now in Australia.’’ 

“ I’m sure that is oddj^ whispered Eva to the 
Elephant. 

“ Don’t say so to the kangaroo,” whispered the 
Elephant in answer. Then he said aloud— 

“It is time to be moving. Good-bye for the 
present, friend Kangaroo ; we shall meet at supper.” 

Again the Kangaroo nodded, and then he dis¬ 
appeared into the recesses of his den. 

“ 1 saw the Sea-lion this morning,” continued 
the Elephant, as they marched along, “ and I pro¬ 
mised to take you to see him.” 

“Why, how did you know we were coming?” 
exclaimed Jeff; “you could not possibly tell.” 


The Elephant looked comically at him a moment. 

“ Birds in the air told me,” said he, curtly ; “ and 
was I not waiting for you on the terrace ? ” 

“Were you really? How good of you. But I 
am afraid that we shall tire you.” 

“ That would be odd indeed,” said the elephant. 

“ No, I shall trot back through the tunnel, and take 
you round by the three islands, where you will see 
the black-necked swans, and then past the duck 
ponds. There are coloured fountains playing every¬ 
where ; they look like showers of rubies and 
emeralds, and the shrubs are covered with golden • 
dew-drops. It won’t seem a step to you, for it’s all 
enchanted ground to-night.” 

Of course it was, and the distance appeared to 
be really so short that Jeff and Eva were quite 
surprised when they arrived at the Sea-lion’s pond. 


THE SEA-LION’S STORY. 


E ancient¬ 
looking Sea- 
lion raised 
his ponder¬ 
ous frame 
half out of the 
water, and as 
the moon¬ 
beams shone 
on his hoary 
head and his 
dripping per¬ 
son he began 
his story:— 

“ Ah, my 
dears ! it is 
indeed well 
to be young 

and enjoy life, and never sigh for what you have 
not got. 1 wish I had learned that lesson sooner. 
If you want to know where I came from I will tell 
you, though you would scarcely believe it. What 
do you say to the Falkland Islands ? Perhaps you 
have never heard of them,” and Greybeard rolled 
his head waggishly, while Eva and Geoffrey looked 
at each other doubtfully. 

“ Never mind,” proceeded the sage, jocularly, 
“ I won’t tell your governess, so it does not much 
matter. Well ! long ago, when my coat was black, 
and my fur was soft, and I was a very young lion 
indeed, I used to live—at least, to spend my 
summers at the Falkland Isles. I don’t remember 
anything particular we used to do in winter, but, 
oh ! when the warm weather came, how we enjoyed 


it. All my relations—hundreds and hundreds of 
them, old and young—used to swim off to the bleak 
shores, where there w^ere ledges of flat rocks rising 
one over another, just the kind of place where you 
w'ould like to paddle about. 

“ The old fathers of the families used to land first, 
and they w^ould go in such a terrible hurry. They 
each knew the piece of rock which had belonged 
to them the preceding year, and, of course, wanted 
to take possession of it again ; but that was easier 
said than done. It must have been fine to see 
those fat, heavy old fellows swimming for their 
dear lives, shoving each other aside, and puffing 
and blowing from their exertions. Then, naturally 
enough, whoever w^as left behind and was too late 
to get upon his own rock, used to fight for a home 
of some kind or other, and the roaring and bellow¬ 
ing must have been heard at any distance off—I say 
‘ it must have been,’ because, unfortunately, I never 
witnessed the scene myself, as we younger ones 
w'ere not allow'ed to go near the shore until all the 
fighting w^as over, and our mothers and aunts had 
settled dowui comfortably in their owm homes. Ah, 
me, it w^as very hard ! ” and he turned away and 
dropped a few briny tears. 

“ What w*as very hard ? ” inquired Eva, sympa- 
thisingly, for she felt sorry for poor old Greybeard, 
though she did not quite see the point of his woe. 

“ Hard that I was so young,” sobbed the sea-lion, 
hysterically. “ I w^as shut out of everything. I 
wanted to have a home of my own, and they said 
I was too young—no lion is allowed to setup house 
until he is six years old ; and besides, I w^anted so 
much to try how it w^ould feel to eat no food for 
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four nionths, for none of the old grandfathers touch 
a morsel from the time they go on shore till they 
leave it again, and then they are so thin and slen¬ 
der.” 

“Dear! dear!” sighed Jeff, in horror, “what a 
strange creature, wishing not to eat instead of 
wanting nice things. I am afraid of him, Eva ; let 
us move on.” 

“Ah no!” whispered his sister, gently, “the 
poor old Sea-lion likes to tell his troubles ; it will 
ease his mind.” 

“ Well, my dears,” pursued Greybeard, when he 
had wiped his eyes with his flippers, “ I 
must resume my story. I dare say I was 
silly, for if I had waited I should 
have had what I wanted'all iii 
good time, and the life 
we led was jolly enough; 
for while the old 
papas and mammas 
were taking care of 
their homes, we 
youngsters had 
nothing to do 
but to amuse 
ourselves all 
the day long. 

We had 
swimming 
races, 
we 

played, 
we frisked 
about and caught 
fish, and, oh ! how 
we loved the de¬ 
licious warm water!” 

“ Why,” said Eva, “ you 
ought to have been as 
happy as you could wish." 

“ Perhaps I ou^ht,” assented 
Greybeard, with a sigh thnt sounded like the wind 
whistling through a keyhole, “but I had not had the 
advantages of your education ; so excuse me. I was 
going to relate the first real adventure that ever befel 
me. One unusually hot afternoon (for I must tell you 
the weather is not so very warm tliere as you might 
suppose on account of the islands being close to 
South America), I and my companions having 
tired ourselves with play, were fast asleep or. a 
platform of rock, when all of a sudden I was 
awakened by something falling over me, and 
striking me a cruel blow on the nose. Perhaps 
you don’t know,” added the old lion, dolefully— 
concealing his nasal organ behind a flipper as he 
spoke, as if some one might be tempted to run away 


with it — “'perhaps you don’t know that my nose 
is painfully sensitive. I have to guard it carefully, 
for any knock puts me to torture, so you can 
imagine my sufferings when I was aroused in so 
unpleasant a manner. I started up with a ferocious 
snort, and then I saw beside me a poor little girl 
lying all in a heap, with the blood flowing from a 
wound in her head.” 

“A little girl ! Was she whiteWhat was her 
name ? Do tell us !” cried both the children, eagerly. 


I SAW BCSIDF. MIC A POOR LlTTi.R GIIM.” 


“ She was an Indian, and her name was Pomara,’’ 
answered Greybeard, “ but brown or white matters 
little. She was a darling child. Poor little thing, 
she had been very much hurt in her fall over the 
rocks. She afterwards told me she had been 
climbing a high ledge, when a centipede stung her, 
and she lost her balance and fell, but of course 
I knew nothing of this at first. I crawled over to 
her, and smelt her, and wondered what was the 
matter, and when I saw her eyes open I did not 
like it, and 1 ran awa)- again, but soon I found 
there was nothing to fear. Pomara was delighted 
at seeing me so close when I again ventured up, 
and she tried to entice me to come and talk to her. 
She was very weak and gidd}', and could hardly 
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manage to walk home, but she had no bones 
broken, and every day after that she used to come 
down to the shore, and peep from behind the rocks 
till she saw me. She was an only child, and had 
no companions to play with, and she seemed 
delighted to make my acquaintance.” 

“ How old was she ? ” inquired Eva. 

“Just about your age, my dear,” replied the Sea- 
lion, gazing in a mournful manner at Eva, 

“and, oh, I did love her so! her hair 
was long and dark, and her eyes 
were large and bright, and her 
dear little brown body was so 
soft and plump. After she 
and I became friends she 
used to bathe with me. 

She was a timid 
child, and rather 
dreaded the 
water at first, 
but when 
she saw 
all the 


times, when I was very fortunate, I caught a sea¬ 
bird, but I don*t get those now. Ah me ! ” 

“ I am glad you don’t,” muttered Geoffrey, “ you 
might be contented with fish.” 

“ I nearly forgot to tell you of one great pleasure 
I had,” pursued the Sea-lion, “that was feeding 
my little mistress. She was often hungry ; I have 
seen her trying to find limpets and other shell-fish 
to eat, for you know the Falkland Isles are 
rather barren, then I used to dash off 


through 
till 


the surf, and dart about 
I caught some splendid 
fish, which I would take to 
land, and lay at her feet. 
How her eyes would 
brighten, and she 
would rest her 
head against 
mine, and 
pat me, 


"I C.AUGIIT SOME 

fun I had she was tempted to join me, so I would 
slip in first to show her the way, and then she would 
come slowly creeping after me, screaming a little 
if she got out of her depth suddenly ; but when she 
was once in, ah ! the time we had of it, such 
splashing and dashing here and there, she throwing 
water over me, and I trying to cluck her pretty 
head under the foam. She tried riding on my 
back once, but I was too slippery, she said, and 
sue had nothing to hold by, so she fell off into 
tlie water, laughing, and scolding me heartily, and 
did not try that prank a second time.” 

“ What did you eat ? ” inquired Eva. 

^ variety of things,” replied the veteran, 
“sometimes fish, sometimes molluscs, and some¬ 


and thank me ; 
then she used to 
run and light a fire, 
and heat the food 
SPLENDID iisii." i3efore she ate it, 

though why she did 
such a strange thing as that I never could under¬ 
stand, for the fish is so much nicer raw.” 

“Well, I cannot imagine why you were not con¬ 
tented with your life,” said Eva, wonderingly ; “ I 
should have thought you would have been very 
happy.” 

My dear, I was wrong, I will allow it,” answered 
Greybeard, but I must tell you that everything 
was not rose colour. First of all, though I gained 
the affections of my little mistress, I had lost those 
of my companions ; they were indignant at my 
desertion of them, they said such a thing had never 
been heard of as a friendship between a sea-lion 
and a human being—it was absurd, romantic, silly ; 
they would not listen to my excuses as I tried to 
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describe my little 
playfellow^s good¬ 
ness of heart 
and her en¬ 
dearing 
ways/* 


“A MOTHER SEA-LION . 


WAS CARRYING A LITTLE ONE IN HER MOUTH” 


‘No, no,’ they cried, ‘don’t trust her, she will 
beguile you to your doom; she only wants to get 
your beautiful fur and make a sealskin tippet for 
her brown shoulders/ “ And then I used to get so 
indignant, I would rush off and leave the suspicious, 
mean-spirited creatures to themselves. Things 
got worse and worse ; Pomara had such an intense 
desire to see how the old sea-lions behaved, she 
wanted to study their habits so much, that in order 
to gratify her I often showed her crevices in the 
rocks, whence she might peep at the Rookery with¬ 
out being seen. But one morning she got into such 
an ecstasy on beholding a mother Sea-lion, which 
was carrying a little one in her mouth as a cat 
does, that the child clapped her hands with delight. 
Then'there was a commotion ; a mischief-making 
little fellow called Hairylips cried out that Grey¬ 
beard had betrayed them ; amidst barking, roaring, 
bleating, and hideous noises of all kinds, the whole 
colony rushed to the water, where they abused me 
to Their-heart’s - content, ‘and then the next pro¬ 
ceeding wa^'. to hpld a court-martial upon me, at 
which they /decided that I should be ‘ sent to 
Coventry,’ unless I at once agreed to abandon my 
allegiance to my Indian playfellow.” 

- “ What did you do ? ” inquired Geoffrey. 

“ I listened to them very respectfully,” answered 
Greybeard, “ and i was on the point of telling 
them that nothing would induce me to give up my 
playmate, when a friendly bird, who had often 
seen me in company with Pomara, and who 


her at the same place. 


happened to be sailing over our heads, began his 
rarely-heard but deliciously-sweet song. I looked 
up, and he managed by signs to inform me that 
the whole colony of sea-lions meant to 
^ move next day. This being the 
case, 1 requested a day’s 
leave for deliberation as 
to my answer, and 
starting away I found 
my little mistress cry¬ 
ing bitterly, for she 
thought she had got 
me into some dreadful 
trouble. She was old 
enough to know that 
the usual time for our 
leaving the Falkland 
Isles had nearly ar¬ 
rived, so when I told 
her the day was fixed, 
she was in haste for 
me to leave her, only 
making me promise 
that 1 would return 
next year, and meet 
Well, the year passed, 
and all the sea-lions who had been wandering 
through the southern ocean began swimming steadily 
towards the Falkland Isles. The old ones went 
first, and fought, as I told you before, and I was 
still left behind. I dashed up and down longing 
for the battles to be over, so that I could crawl on 
shore and wait for my little mistress; and at last, 
when the houses were full, the happy moment 
came. Pomara had been attracted by the dreadful 
noise of the conflict, and was as usual peeping from 
behind a rock. How she knew me I cannot make 
out, but she did. Again the dear little creature 
ran to me, and she and I played about as before ; 
but this time was not like the year before. I soon 
found that every movement of mine was watched 
by my jealous comrades ; if I swam after a fish for 
my dinner, they bellowed, ‘He is catching it for 
Pomara ; ’ if I managed to crawl away from the 
rest of the herd, two or three spies were sent after 
me to watch that I did not ‘ betray them again ;’ 
and how could I enjoy my romps with the little 
Indian when I did not know what malignant 
spirit might be peeping at me from behind a corner 
and grinning with glee.” 

“ It was very hard,” said Eva, pityingly. 

“It was,” assented the veteran; “but that was 
not the worst, for one day my playfellow came 
down to my bath, and with many tears informed 
me that her parents had forced her to become ser¬ 
vant to some white people who lived on the island. 
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“ ‘ I shall have plenty of food there, and they 
say I shall be happy,’ she sobbed, ‘but I shall 
not have you to play with, my poor Greybeard ; 
we shall have no more swims, or rolls, or fun ; oh 
dear ! oh dear !’ 

“ I rubbed my head on her shoulder, and tried 
to console her, telling her she could sometimes 
creep out when she was not wanted, and come to 
see me ; but my heart told me our good time was 
over, and I was not deceived. She went away, 
and I was left desolate. 

“ At last I saw Pomara once again. She came 
one evening when it was getting dusk, and I 
scrambled to meet her ; she had grown thin too, 
but we commiserated each other; then, with her 
beautiful eyes shining with excitement, she said— 

“ ‘ I have a grand chance for you. Greybeard. 
I know you like changes, and that you are miserable 
iiere ; so what would you say to going far away, 
thousands of miles, to a place where you will be 
taken care of, and petted, and fed, and every one 
will love you, and dear little white boys and girls 
will go to see you ? ’ 

“ I could hardly understand her, so I gazed at 
her inquiringly, and she went on— 

“ ‘ There is a nice white gentleman who has been 
very kind to me, and he said one day he wanted 
to get a young sea-lion to take away over the sea, 
to a place called England, where every one would 
admire him. I asked him would white people be 
as kind to you as I have been, and he said yes, 
certainly, and that he would be very grateful if I 
got you to go along with him; he promised faith¬ 
fully that you would be very happy; so what do you 
say ? Of course I shall miss you dreadfully, but I 
am afraid you are miserable, and perhaps it would 
be best for you to go.’ 

‘‘ My dears,” pursued the Sea-lion, “ I need hardly 
tell you what answer I gave her. 1 said ‘yes’ 
joyfully, but before we parted we had one more 
romp, one more swim, and then 
she went back to her master. 

Next morning a party 
of men, led by Pomara, 
came down to my bath. 

I swam into the most 
shallow part of it, and 
waited for orders. Po¬ 
mara begged me to 
climb out on the bank, 
which I did, and then 
the men took me up and 
carried me off. They 
put me on board ship. 


fed me and petted me all through the voyage; but 
if I were to begin to tell you about that you would 
go to sleep, for the story is so long. Anyhow, when 
we reached England 1 was sent to the Zoological 
Gardens, and here I have been ever since.” 

“ Oh, poor fellow, ever since ! ” cried Jeff. “ Did 
you not want a change? ” 

“ And did you never see Pomara again ? ” whis¬ 
pered Eva. 

“ I did want a change dreadfully at first,” answered 
the hoary lion, candidly. “ 1 fretted and longed for 
it, but that was years ago; I have now got accustomed 
to my captivity, and every one is so kind to me. 

“ As for seeing Pomara again,” he added, with a 
graceful bow to Eva, “ that 1 have never done. 1 
have no doubt she grew up to be as kind and 
gentle as a woman as she had been when a girl. 

So saying, and with a half apology for diving, 
only he had talked so much his throat was quite 
parched, Mr. Sea-lion disappeared into the tank. 

‘'Ah,” said the Elephant, “Pm afraid he has 
talked too much, and he ought not to make him¬ 
self hoarse, for he is to sing at the banquet 
to-night.” 

“ So am I,” said a voice ; and, turning round, 
Jeff and Eva perceived the Ostrich beside them. 

“Ah !” continued the Ostrich, “you are surprised 
to see me on this side of the tunnel, but as it is not 
often I see this part of the gardens, I am making 
the most of it.” 

“So are we,” answered Jeff; “and the animals 
are so good as to tell us a great deal about them¬ 
selves. Perhaps yo/i will tell us a story; you 
cant think how delightful it is for-us to listen to 
the wonderful things that we have been hearing.” 

“I have nothing very wonderful to relate,” re¬ 
plied the Ostrich; “ hov 
ever, I will 
do my 
best.” 


and gave me a 
tank to swim in 


large 

they 
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THE OSTRICH'S STORY. 


'ST of you know, I dare 
say, my dear children, that 
we ostriches do not bear 
a high reputation for 
wisdom—that, in fact, our 
foolishness has almost 
passed into a proverb. 
But, perhaps, like a good 
many human beings, we 
are not so foolish as we look, and it is certain 
that some of the stories told about our want of 
wisdom have been much exaggerated. But even 
those who make light of our intellectual powers, 
admit that we possess good moral qualities, that we 
are gentle and tractable, and endowed with kindly 
feelings. This is no more than doing us justice, as 
the story I am about to tell you will, I hope, prove. 

I was born in the desert, in the wilds of South 
Africa. But I was happy enough, for my sur¬ 
roundings were such as I had been used to from my 
birth I had liberty, and freedom from anxiety or 
care. I was happy with my companions as we fed 
together in flocks on the scant herbage, or coursed 
with the speed of the winds over the wide, rolling 
plains—happy, had not man interfered with us. 

‘‘ One day, while I was quietly and peacefully 
feeding with my comrades, I noticed an ostrich 
approach close to me with whose appearance I was 
unfamiliar. But I merely thought that the stranger 
was a member of some other herd who had strayed 
among us, and I took no further notice of him save 
to give a slight inclination of the head in the way 
of courtesy. Suddenly I heard a sharp whiz through 
the air, and the next moment I felt myself struck 
in the leg, and a sharp, keen thrill of pain ran all 
through my body. I was struck by an arrow, and 
looking down I saw the weapon still clinging in my 
leg. I at once, though too late, understood what 
had happened. There was treachery in the wind, 
and the hunters, our enemies, were upon us! 

“ But I was resolved not to yield without a 
struggle. My wound might be deadly, but as yet 
it did not feel so. With a vigorous effort I shook 
the arrow from my leg, and turning from the enemy 
—for what I had mistaken for a stranger bird was 
nothing more or less, I now knew, than a bushman 
dressed in the skin of a dead ostrich—I fled 
towards a belt of brushwood some distance off. 

‘‘You have heard that the ostrich always rims in 
a circle. Well, so most of them do, and in this 
respect I must admit that they do not show much 
wisdom, for it makes the hunter’s task in pursuing 
them a much simpler matter than it might be. 


But now and then you find individual ostriches 
who are wiser than their brethren, and I, though it 
may seem like conceit to say so, was one of these. 

“ Convinced in my own mind of the truth of 
this theory of mine, I now put it to the proof. I 
held on straight for the friendly scrub, and ran as 
fast as my wound would permit, not even looking 
back to see how it fared with my companions. I 
reached the scrub, and then at last, turning round, 
saw that I was not being pursued farther. My 
strength was now utterly exhausted, blood was still 
flowing freely from my leg, and, faint and bleeding, 
1 dropped powerless upon the ground. 

“ I think I must have become unconscious, for 
when I next became clearly aware of what was 
passing around me the sun was sinking behind the 
low hills on the horizon. 1 felt very weak, ill, and 
wretched, but the cool of the evening after the 
fierce heat of the African day was grateful, and 
brought with it some refreshment and calm to my 
feverish and excited frame. 

“ By-and-by, worn out by fatigue and weakness, 

I fell asleep, and, in spite of the pain I felt, slept 
in a broken, restless way till daybreak. My leg 
now felt so stiff that I could hardly move it. I 
could not even rise to procure myself any food. 

“ I sat thus, utterly forlorn and miserable, as 
well as in great pain, while the slow hours dragged 
on towards mid-day. I was beginning to feel quite 
hopeless and despairing, and careless what became 
of me, when I heard a slight rustling among the 
brushwood, and looking up beheld a negro youth 
standing close by me. He was armed with bow and 
arrows, and I expected nothing else than that he 
would despatch me with one of his darts. 

“ But he made no motion to attack me. On the 
contrary, lie approached quietly and sat down near 
me. My wounded leg was stretched out stiff and 
helpless by my side, and to my surprise the boy 
began to examine it. At the same time I thought 
1 saw a look of pity come into his face. Perhaps 
my own eyes too expressed the miserable and 
despairing feelings in my heart. At any rate, 
that my helpless condition had awakened his sym¬ 
pathy and compassion was very soon manifest. 

“ He began to collect leaves from some low bushes 
of a certain species that grew around, and when he 
had gathered a sufficient quantity he bruised them 
together between his hands, until they were almost 
in a pulp. This he applied to my wound, wrapped 
it round with some larger leaves of another 
shrub, and bound the whole tightly with some 
slender fibres. When he had done this to his 
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satisfaction, and placed a quantity of grass and 
young leaves by my side, he left me, but not before 
1 had iricd to express by my looks my gratitude. 

“ The salve of leaves had a wonderfully healing 
effect, and before sundown the pain in my leg had 
very much decreased. Thanks to the supply of 
food, too, left by my succourer, my hunger was 
appeased and my strength revived. After another 
niglu’s good sleep I felt I could walk slowly. 

“ I need not dwell on this part of my story. It is 
sufficient that my recovery to my former strength 
was rapid, for I was in all the vigour of youth, 
though I still, from time to time, felt twinges of 
pain from my hurt. I need not say that 1 never 
forgot my preserver, but often thought of him with 
feelings of the deepest gratitude. 

It was perhaps a year after this, as men reckon 
time, that I was one morning walking leisurely along 
by myself near a small river. I was approaching 
a ledge of rock that jutted into the stream, when I 
heard a low roaring. I at once knew the sound, 
and the next moment saw whence it proceeded. On 
the rock, stretched in a crouching position, lay a 
lion—the dreaded tyrant of the forest and the plain. 

“ In another moment I should have turned and 
fled precipitately from the spot but for a sight that 
now met my eyes. Crouched on the ground at the 
foot of the rock was a negro boy, and a second 
glance was enough to tell me that it was my little 
negro—my preserver of a year before. 

“His position was one of extreme danger. The 
lion had him completely in his power, and escape 
seemed impossible. There was a savage and 
malicious gleam in the animal’s eyes as if he were 
gloating over his victim’s misery, while the poor little 
negro’s face wore an expression of terrified despair. 

“ I at once resolved to try and help my preserver 
at all risks, and I saw that not a moment was to be 
lost. As yet the lion had not noticed my approach. 

1 must explain clearly his position. The summit of 
the rock was merely a narrow ledge sloping steeply 
downwards on each side, the one side to the bank, 
the other to the water. On this ledge the great beast 
was crouched, and I at once saw that his position 
was far from being a secure one. 

“ 1 approached noiselessly to the rock. Still the 
lion did not see me, so absorbed was he in watching 
his prey. In this way I managed, without attract¬ 
ing his attention, to get close up to him. Then 
suddenly and swiftly I raised my leg, and, putting 
forth all my strength, struck the lion full ontheside. 
You have heard of the great power we ostriches 
have in our legs ; a stroke from us of this sort is no 
light matter, I assure you. In this instance e.xactly 
what I intended and hoped for happened. The 
blow 1 had delivered knocked the lion off his perch. 


and the next moment he had rolled down the sloping 
rock into the stream. 

“In an instant I was beside the negro, and stoop¬ 
ing down in front of him. He leaped upon my back, 
and rising again with my burden, I was coursing f 
over the plain like the wind. Turning my head 
presently, I saw the lion had scrambled out upon 
the bank from the water in which he had been 
floundering, and was evidently about to pursue us, 
while the air was rent with his roars of disappoint¬ 
ment and rage. But I had soon left him far behind. 

“ When I had proceeded for about half an hour, 

I beheld smoke rising from behind a small clump 
of trees. I made straight for it, and discovered 
that it arose from the camp-fire of a party of 
English hunters, and then it turned out that my 
little negro was attached to this very party as a 
sort of guide and scout. He had gone out on a 
little shooting expedition on his own account, in 
quest of small game, and whilst intent upon his 
sport had been surprised by the lion, and placed in 
the critical position in which I found him. 

“ At first I was a little doubtful as to my reception 
by the hunters, but the negro told our story so well, 
and how I had been the means of saving him from a 
miserable death, that the Englishmen resolved to keep 
and tame me, as they said. Their hunting expedition 
was drawing to an end, and in a day or two I 
returned with them to the coast. I travelled with 
them in the same ship to England, and on our 
arrival they made a present of me to the Zoological 
Gardens. And so here I am, contented and happy 
enough—and that is my life-history.” 

Jeff and Eva had listened very attentively to the 
Ostrich’s story. 

“ I think it a very good story indeed,” said Jeff; 

“ I should like to know what leaves cured you.” 

“ The plant doesn’t grow here,” returned the 
Ostrich, “ so I cannot show it to you ; and the 
name for it in the ostrich language would not help 
you. But ril tell you what I can do. If you will 
both jump on my back I will give you two children 
just such a ride as I gave the little negro.” 

“It will be like flying !” said they. 

“ Up, then,” said the Elephant ; “fly round the 
garden and meet me at the clock-tower. We are 
going to see the camels.” 

And he lifted the children with his trunk and 
seated them on the back of the Ostrich. 

“Jeff,” whispered Eva, as they sped round the 
gardens, “should you not like to be a bird ?” 

“ And have wings ? Yes ; oh, yes, what fun it 
would be.” 

The Ostrich was so good-natured that he went 
twice round the gardens, running so swiftly that he 
arrived at the clock-tower before the elephant. 
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AVE either of these fellows 
ever crossed a desert, I 
wonder,” said Jeff, as they 
stopped before two camels, 
who seemed to be already 
waiting for them. 

‘‘ Oh yes !” replied the 
bigger one; ‘‘several times.” 

“ Oh, do tell us about it!” 
cried.the children ; “we should so like to hear.” 

“ I was born in a very different country from this,” 
the Camel began, “ a country where even the trees 
and the people look different.” 

“ I dare say it was Arabia,” suggested Eva. 

“ I belonged to a man who kept a number of 
camels to work in some mills. None of us were 
very well treated, but I fell to the care of a driver 
who was nothing but a brute. I had very hard 
work, scanty food, and many a beating. 

“ We all greatly disliked him, and I determined 
that when an opportunity came, I would be revenged. 
Reused to lie down to sleep at night on a rug in the 
mill, and we were stabled in open sheds attached to 
it. Many a time I was strongly tempted to roll on 
him and crush him while he lay asleep, but I knew 
that would only bring me worse hardships. 

“ I dare say you know that camels are taught, 
when quite young, to go for days without food or 
water, so that they may endure the privations that 
they sometimes have when crossing the desert. 

It is usual to begin with short periods, and increase 
them gradually, but Hafir, the tyrant, not only 
always kept us short, but when he had any special 
spite against any of us, would keep us without food 
for five or six days, making us work just the same, 
and beating us more unmercifully than ever. 

“ One day, I had just turned into my miserable 
shed, after long hours’ hard toil. I had tasted no 
food for many days. Just when I was thinking how 
I could repay Hafir for all his cruelty, I heard a 
sweet childish voice saying, ‘ Poor old thing, how 
tired he looks, and how thin he is,’ and then a soft 
little hand patted me caressingly. 

“ I was so grateful for those kind words, that I 
turned my head to caress the child. 

Come away,’ roared the harsh voice of Hafir ; 

‘ don’t you see he’ll snap at you.’ 

“ But the child knew better, and put his hand up 
1 to stroke my face. Hafir came and pulled him 
roughly away—another injury to be remembered— 
and I was left alone to dream of the sweet voice 
that had first sounded kindly in my ears. 

“ A little while after the mill was closed, and we j 
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prepared to start on a journey. Hafir’s wife had 
come down to the place, and she and the child slept 
on mats as Hafir had been accustomed to do. 

“ One night I woke up and heard the woman 
weeping, and talking to Hafir very earnestly. ‘ I 
don’t like taking the child away,’ she said. ‘ It 
was bad enough to steal him, but he may die on the 
way, and we should have murder on our hands.’ 

“ Hafir answered impatiently that it would be the 
best thing possible if the child did die and was left 
behind in the desert—that would be the safest way 
to preserve the secret. 

“ ‘ Hush,’ cried the woman in alarm, ‘ if any one 
should hear,’ 

“Hafir laughed brukilly. ‘No fear,’ he cried. 

‘ There’s not a soul near but ourselves.’ 

“ ‘ Camels have ears,’ the woman returned, fear¬ 
fully, little dreaming how true a thing she said. 

•“If I only had the courage to take him back 
to his true parents,’ the woman cried in a despairing 
tone, ‘but his Highness is a proud, unforgiving 
man, and he’d hang me.’ 

“ Hafir burst out into a torrent of angry words, 
and told her that ‘ if she ever said such a thing again 
he’d silence her tongue—she’d better dare to reveal 
his secret to anybody;’ and then I heard blows and 
screams, as if he were beating her for her com¬ 
punction towards the child. After a while, he made 
her vow not to reveal the child’s identity to any one. 

“ At an early hour the woman rose, and continued 
the preparations for our journey. Several of my 
companions were laden with provisions and mer- 
chandise, but I was evidently intended to carry 
some human beings. Would it be Hafir himself.? 

“ I had listened attentively to every word. So 
this child belonged to our pacha, and that wicked 
man had stolen him for some base purpose. The 
woman would save him from harm, but what could 
she do, with Hafir always at hand, to terrify and 
bully her into doing his will. If no one else would 
restore the child, perhaps the poor ill-used camel 
might be of some use. Who could tell ? 

“ All night long I thought the matter over and 
tried to form some plan, but could think of none 
possible of execution, so I had to fall back on an 
animal’s chief resource—watching and waiting. 
There was no fear of my forgetting. I had received 
too many injuries from Hafir for that. 

“ As soon as the day broke we started on our way, 

I carrying Hafir’s wife and the little child ; and on 
the second day we arrived on the borders of a great 
desert. As we travelled through the town we passed 
the end of a broad street, at which Hafir glanced 
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uneasily, whipping up the camels. ‘The pacha’s 
palace is there,’ I heard one of the slaves whisper, 
and 1 took especial note of the place, wondering at 
the same time how much the slave knew of his 
master’s business. 

“ For many days we travelled through the scorch¬ 


persuaded by all the urging of Flafir’s wife to keep 
up. She, poor thing! thought that my strength was 
failing, and resigned herself to the thought that 
we must soon perish together. Hafir looked back 
after us with a grim smile, thinking the same thing, 
and urged his own camel forward with a cruel stick. 

“By the time the sand began to rise round us 
the rest of the party appeared like specks in the 
distance. I knelt down on the sand, and the 
woman, seeing what was about to happen, crouched 
down too, holding the child close to her. 

“ For some time the storm raged round us, clouds 
of sand filling the air and raining down pitilessly 


on our backs ; but at length it subsided, and though 
we were half suffocated, and greatly exhausted, yet 
none of us had, so far, perished. 

“ I rose to my feet as soon as the air was clear 
enough, and intimated that I wanted to move on. 
Hafir’s wife looked anxiously ahead after the rest of 
the party, but no sign of any living creature was 
It was all I could do to get the unhappy 
for she seemed to think she might 
as well lie there 
and die as at¬ 
tempt to overtake 
her companions; 
but as soon as 
the woman had 
dragged herself 
and the child on 
to my back, I 
started off with 
good heart to 
seek the nearest 
village to which 
Providencemight 
lead us. 

“It seemed as 
if some beneficent 
protector did in¬ 
deed guide us, for 
before night I 
thought I could 
detect the pre¬ 
sence of water, 
and pressed on 
with fresh vigour 
in the direction 
to which my keen 
scent seemed to 
lead me ; and as 
day dawned we 
had the happi¬ 
ness of finding 
ourselves in sight 
of one of those 
bright oases, which sometimes appear in the 
deserts of the East. 

“ The clear water, pretty cool at that early hour, 
was like new life to us all, and having thoroughly 
refreshed ourselves, and filled our bottles, we 
started once more on our way. 

“ At the end of two more days we espied a 
distant village. In that sultry air the privation of 
food, which we had been without, was more easily 
borne than in a colder land. Still I greatly feared I 
that the child might perish before we could reach 
food and shelter. I had not heard his sweet voice 
for many hours, except in an occasional sigh or moan. 


ing sand and burning sun of the desert. We had 
stopped to fill the leathern bottles at the last village, 
and we camels had stored a sufficient quantity for 
many days. On 
the tenth day 
we expected to 
emerge from this 
sandy region, but, 
alas 1 the tenth 
day found us 
hopelessly wan¬ 
dering in an un¬ 
known latitude! 

We had lost our 
track, and knew 
not which way to 
turn. 

“To add to our 
other troubles, I 
saw approaching 
us one of those 
very fearful sand¬ 
storms which I 
dare say you 
have read of. I 
think the rest of 
the party were 
too overcome 
with their other 
troubles to notice 
it coming on ; 
but I did, and I 
formed my plan 
then and there. 

“ I lagged be¬ 
hind the others, 
and could not be 


visible, 
woman to mounh 
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“The thought that he might die sustained me 
and urged me on. and at length we had the inde¬ 
scribable happiness of reaching the borders of that 
sandy plain. Some kind natives befriended us, 
and having rested and refreshed ourselves, I was 
anxious to depart. 

“ ‘ Whither should we go ? ^ asked Hafir’s wife. I 
only rubbed my nose against her hand, and knelt 
down to signify that 1 wished her to mount. 

“ ‘ Poor thing, he has served us well,’ she said 
gently, and she and the child once more mounted. 

“ ‘ Where are we going ? ’ she asked, turning pale 
as we entered the broad street where the pacha’s 
palace was situated. 

We passed under a broad archway, leading into 
a paved court, where camels were standing, and 
slaves were running hither and thither. Presently 
a lady and gentleman entered from a doorway and 
prepared to mount for a journey. 

“ We were surrounded by slaves, who talked and 
gesticulated and tried to drive us back, but I stood 
my ground, until the eye of the gracious lady turned 
in our direction to see what the disturbance was. 

“ When her gaze fell upon the child, she trembled 
and turned white as death. Then she drew her 
husband towards us, and in a moment with a true 
motherly instinct recognised her child through all 
his ragged clothing, and seized him in her arms 
smothering his little face with kisses.” 

“ And what became of you after that ? ” asked Eva, 
for here the Camel stopped quite short in his story. 

‘‘ Oh,” he replied, “ the woman told how I had 


brought them through the desert, and straight to the 
palace, and the pacha said I must have been one of 
his camels, which Hafir had stolen when a foal. So 
he took possession of me, greatly honouring me 
among his camels ; and at length my new master 
brought me with him to Europe, and presented me 
as a great gift to a friend, who sent me here.” 

“And Hafir’s wife ? ” asked the insatiable Eva. 

“ I believe she confessed that her husband having 
a wicked grudge against the pacha, and finding the 
child one day when it had strayed from the side of 
its careless attendant, stole it away. I suppose the 
pacha was satisfied of her goodness, for she was 
taken into his household, and often brought the little 
fellow to give me a kindly word and pat. My great 
trouble in coming here was parting from the little 
child who had first shown me kindness. But when 
he bade me good-bye he said he would come to 
this great city and see me when he is grown up.” 

“ Good-bye, dear camel,” said Eva, when he had 
finished his story. “ I am so very glad that dear 
little boy got safe back, and I do love you for your 
goodness to him. How very clever animals are ! ” 

The Elephant had said that he knew the VToIf 
had a story for them ; so he and the children now 
left the Camel and made their way to his den. 

Eva was not quite sure that she should care to 
visit the Wolf, for she could not get Little Red 
Riding Hood out of her head. She did not say so, 
however, as she felt it would not be quite polite to 
the Elephant. Still it was with many misgivings 
that she entered the abode of the Wolf. 


THE WOLF’S STORY. 



LEAN, wild, hungry-look- 
ing creature glared with 
fierce eyes through the 
bars of its cage at the 
j children, and curling up 
its lips, showed white 
fangs, grinning hideously. 

Eva shrank back, and 
covered her eyes with her 
hand. “ Oh, it is a wolf! ” 
she cried. “ I am afraid of wolves. They eat 
children. I do not like them.” 

“And pray why not?” exclaimed the Wolf, 
violently ; “ don’t you kill lambs and chickens 
for-” 

“No, no, I don’t,” she said, piteously. 

“ Perhaps not yourself; but you are precious glad 
to eat them when somebody else has done it for 
you. And why should not wolves eat you, then ?” 


“Well,” said the Wolfs keeper, who stood near 
the cage, you see there happens to be something 
about this in the Bible, where it is said that all the 
beasts and the birds were brought to Adam to 
name, and that he was given dominion over them; 
but nothing of the sort is stated about wolves. They 
are not given dominion over children, if you please.” 

“Well, at any rate, why you pretend not to like 
me, when you pet the spaniel, / don’t know,” 
sneered the Wolf. “We are all dogs together.” 

“You are not a dog ! ” cried Eva, indignantly. 

“ Because I’m superior,” snarled he, “if I wasiCt 
superior, I should be a dog. If you examined that 
spaniel and this wolf intoiially^ you would find 
mighty little difference, I can tell you.” 

“ 1 never will, you shocking creature,” replied 
Eva ; “ and.see how poor Rover shrinks and cowers 
at the mere sight of you. You a dog, indeed ! ” 

“ Look at me. I’m superior,” said the Wolf, and 



















The Wolf’s Story. 


he poked out his head, and held his big bushy tail, 
which hung slouching down between his legs, 
straight and stiff behind him. “Why, I’m three 
feet seven inches from the tip of my nose to the 
beginning of my tail. And 1 stand two feet five 
inches high in my stocking feet; and isn’t my hair 
rough and hard, and my muzzle thick, and my head 
large, and my eyes of a fiery green; and set slanting 
— slanting^ I say—while every dog’s eyes are set 
straight ; and I’m always hungry ! I’m voracious, 
while that poor little cringing creature,” making a 
snap through the bars at the spaniel, who retired in 
a great hurry, with a melancholy howl, “ will be 
content with a saucerful of milk. I tell you, I am 
superior ! ” 

“ For all that we caught you, my fine fellow,” 
said the keeper. 

“And I was uncommonly near catchingmy 
fine fellow,” retorted the Wolf. 

“ Tell us about it, pray,” cried Jeff, much in¬ 
terested. 

“ Oh yes, by all means tell ’em about it,” growled 
the keeper. “ Let him who wins laugh, and I don’t 
think I lost on that occasion, for here you are ! ” 

“Well,” said the Wolf, “ I’m an African, and my 
native land is the grandest in the world. Not like 
your miserable hole-and-corner country where you 
have no room for anything. We have space ! We 
have hundreds upon hundreds of miles of wild 
space without a hut or a man to be seen. Africa 
was made for wolves, not for men and women, and 
men and women have no business there at all. That 
fellow there chose to come — he and some others, 
with their rifles and their revolvers ready to shoot 
us down if they could—a pack of murderers banded 
together against our lives— a secret society of the 
worst kind, spreading themselves over a tract of 
country where we live. Now we are not like you ; 
we are independent, each wolf stands on his own 
legs, and is sufficient for himself. But when we 
know that men are in our neighbourhood, ready 
to be eaten, then we band together and prowl about 
by twelves and twenties, ready for the attack, after 
which we separate and keep to ourselves again. 
We prefer women and children to men—they are 
unarmed and weak ; them we carry off by daylight, 
but with )}ien it is different, and we ai'e on our 
guard.” 

“ Cowards ! ” Eva was very much inclined to say, 
but she seemed afraid, 

“ We scent them miles and miles away, and once 
scented we never let their steps escape us. Yoic 
little thought how long we had been on your track”— 
to the keeper—“ or what watch we had kept on you 
from the early morning, how everything you did was 
marked by the eyes of a dozen eager hungry wolves. 
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or how when beyond the sight of their eyes they 
followed you with their noses on the sand. It was 
glorious, that day of watching and hope ! And 
then when you and your companions ensconced 
yourselves quite safe and comfortable behind a 
rock, and lighted your fire and ate your supper, 
there we were close to you and conscious of every¬ 
thing you did, for if we could not see you, we 
could see your shadows projected on the sand from 
behind the rock, and that was quite enough for us, 
I assure you. 

“ We licked our lips as you lay down to sleep, 
and some of our party trembled with excitement. 
Then, when we thought all was prepared for us — for 
you were kiud enough even to throw your rides out 
of your reach — and nothing was wanted to complete 
the preparations for our supper but the daring lush 
upon you—to which happy event we were counting 
the minutes—/ advanced with one companion in 
front of our party, for you see it is always pleasant 
to be first, and eagerly, yet cautiously approached. 

“ In that instant one of the shadows moved, and 
a human head appeared above the rock. 

“Ah, ha! I remarked with joy where your rides 
lay ; and what chance had two marked men among 
a dozen hungry wolves ? 

“ Now then—the hour has come—but, ah ! what 
can exceed the meanness and cruelty of these mid¬ 
night murderers ? What craftiness they are driven 
to ! what weapons they carry ! From your breast 
you produced a revolver — for it was head, you 
coward, that glared at me above the rock, it was 
your hand that dred the deadly shot—from your 
breast you produced a revolver. And what do 
we against such force and violence as that t 
Half-a-dozen shots were fired in among us, our com¬ 
panions were dispersed in dire confusion, while the 
wolf by my side was stretched dead on the ground, 
and I, crushed and disabled, lay near him, believing 
that death had seized me also in his grasp.” 

“ And upon my word,” said the keeper, “ the 
Wolf has told the story uncommonly well, and I had 
no notion before this what danger we were in 
all day. It gives me a queer all-overish sort of a 
feel, to think of that ghastly herd having been on 
our track, scenting us far and near the whole day. 
It does indeed, though it is years since it hap¬ 
pened. We had kindled our fire, my master and 
I, and eaten our supper, and thought ourselves 
quite safe behind that rock ; and he was sleeping 
ever so sound, and I fell off too. Not a sound 
was there to be heard. No distant howling or 
roaring — I thought we had the place to ourselves 
—and there — instead of that, this wicked enemy was 
only'a few yards off, and ready to devour us. I 
declare in the innocence of my heart I thought the 
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creatures had come on us by choice-like. I 
had not a notion of their cunning — well, live 
and learn. And I have learned something from 
the Wolf to-night. I don’t know what it was 
woke me.” 

“ Perhaps it was me licking my lips,” growled the 
Wolf; and he licked his lips as he spoke, and then 
curled them back, grinning at the keeper, till Eva 
once more hid her eyes with her hand, to keep the 
horrid sight out. 

“ Something that woke me, any way,” continued 
the keeper, to whom the two children were listen¬ 
ing with breathless attention. 

“ Up 1 jumped, and popping my head above 
the rock, just as he describes, I saw the creatures 
warily approaching, with fiery eyes gleaming and 
glaring at me, till I felt all nohow. And un¬ 
common ’cute it was of the Wolf, I must say that, 
to notice that the rifles were out of reach. It was 
the first thought that occurred to me, and the utter 
helplessness of it I shan’t forget in a hurry. But 
second thoughts are best, and I remembered my 
revolver—out with it—bang! bang ! bang ! off they 
scamper—down they go—and, I am thankful to 
say, we are saved ! ” 

“ Yes,” growled the Wolf, you are saved—you 
are a nice specimen of selfishness, young man ; but 
what about us^ if you please ? ” 

“ Served you right,” replied the keeper, coolly; 
“ one of you was dead, the rest were put to rout, 
and there you lay, and we thought you were dead, 
too; my master had awoke at the sound of the 
revolvers, and he stood by my side, rubbing his 
eyes like a man in a dream. Then we came up to 
examine you, and I was uncommonly near having 
my fingers snapped off, I can tell you,” and the 
man examined his hand affectionately as he spoke, 
“ The vicious brute snapped at me, he did indeed, 
when I was quietly pulling him about, believing him 
to be dead. ‘Why, he is alive, Dick,’ said my 
master ; ‘ and as fine a specimen of a wolf as I 
ever saw.’ ” 

“ And that was the truest word your master ever 
spoke in his life,” snarled the Wolf 

“ ‘ Poor brute,’ said my master, ‘ see here, Dick, 
let’s save him if we can, and take him home with 
us. It is all very well to shoot wild beasts when the 
question is whether they shall take our lives or we 
theirs. But we’ll never be hard on a fallen foe, my 
lad.’ 

“And so down we knelt by the creature, tied 
up his wounds, and made him as comfortable 
as we could, and much thanks he’s given us 
for it since,. We contrived a muzzle for him, 
which I thought the pleasantest part of the job, 
but my master said, quite enthusiastically, ‘ I have 

1_ 


heard of wolves being tamed by kindness. That's 
the only way with brutes, Dick; if you want to 
teach a dog, or break in a horse, or anything else, 
there’s just one secret and only one—kindness. 
kindness, kindness ; you must begin with kindness, 
and go on with kindness, and finish with kind¬ 
ness.’ ” 

“And were you 7/erykind to this wolf.^” asked 
Eva, doubtfully. 

“We were, but it was no use. He kept savage 
all through, and so we gave him to the Zoological 
Gardens.” 

“ I was too old a bird to have salt put on 7ny 
tail,” said the Wolf; “ and it would giv^e me the 
greatest pleasure in life if that young lady would 
just thrust her hand through the bars and pat my 
head.” 

But he looked so wicked as he said this that Eva 
caught hold of Jeff with both hands, and ran away 
as fast as she could. 

“ Well, don’t you think we ought now to go to the 
Monkey-house ?” asked Jeff. 

“ Ohyes! ” said Eva, “ because then we shall see 
Pongo’s brother, and perhaps he will tell us a 
story.” 

“ Very well,” said the Elephant; “ to the Monkey- 
house you shall go. Keeper, proceed ! ” and he 
waved his trunk. 

Once more the keeper touched his hat, and 
answered, “ Yes, sir ; ” and then in a few minutes 
the children found themselves at the door of the 
Monkey-house. 

“You two go in,” said the Elephant; “I can’t 
very well pass through the doorway, but I’ll wait 
for you here.” 

So in they went. 

What a Babel of sounds greeted them as they 
passed in ! Such chattering and laughing, such 
shouting and screaming—^just such as you would 
expect to proceed from a hundred nurseries of 
children put together. 

Yet, strange to say, although the Monkeys came 
from fifty different parts of the world, they all 
spoke one language, and Jeff and Eva seemed to 
understand all they we're saying. 

However, the children lost no time in seeking out 
Pongo’s brother, and making his acquaintance. 
Then, after hearing that Eric had been there and 
delivered the messages entrusted to him, both Jeff 
and Eva begged Pongo’s brother to tell them some¬ 
thing of his life, and this he was not at all loth 
to do. 

Happily for the children’s hearing, the news 
that a story was to be told soon spread through the 
Monkey-house and for once the chattering ceased, 
and all wh6 were assembled listened attentively to 
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WATCHING THE SHADOWS. {See p. 31.) 
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“AT LEAP-rROG WE HAD PLAYED.” 


THE MONKEY^S STORY. 


^ELL, since a story I must weave, 

I beg your kind and gracious leave 
'sd /A//^ 'Pq i-gjj humble verse 

(Yet, though I say it, IVe known worse.) 
Permission granted, I’ll begin, 

And try your honest praise to win. 


My earliest recollections stray 
To a dense forest far away 
In what is known. I’ve learnt since then. 
As South America, by men. 

Here was I born, nor did I pass 
My days as now ’neath roof of glass. 

But ’mid the palms I used to roam. 

And call the tropic forest ho7ne. 

From tree to tree I used to skip, 

And I could get a strong, firm grip 
With arms, or legs, or even tail: 

Neither was ever known to fail. 

“ I must have been a few weeks old— 

Just getting venturesome and bold— 
When first I found that sorrows fall 
On living creatures, one and all. 
Monkeys or men. It happened thus : 
Some half a score or more of us 
Had sought a quiet sheltered glade. 

And there at leap-frog we had played 
Until the day had almost gone. 

And friends and parents too looked on. 
And praised our leaping if ’twas good ; 
Or, if we jumped not as we should. 


They lectured us with accents stern. 
And made our hearts within us burn. 

Then, in the midst of all the fun. 

Just when the champion prize was won, 
A sharp and sudden crack was heard, 
And lo ! without a cry or word, 

A mother-monkey fell down dead ; 

And with a shriek of fear we fled. 
Then, turning to look back, I saw 
A sight that filled my heart with awe— 
A monkey, just a few days old. 

Licking the form so wan and cold 
That late had cherished it so well! 

Ah, how can I my story tell t 
How men burst in upon the scene. 
Dashing aside the foliage green. 

And seized the little weeping one. 

And laughed to see the sad tears run 
In torrents down its wizened face. 
Then, with a jest, they left the place 
Taking their prisoner away. 

(There,, in that cage, he is to-day). 

“One morn, in search of something new. 
Rambling the tropic forest through, 

I and my comrades travelled far. 

When lo ! we saw a fierce jaguar— 

A foe most hostile to our race, 

Strong and relentless in the chase— 
Crouched on a log and fast asleep. 

A consultation long and deep 
Revealed a plan that seemed to show 
Some chance of frolic with our foe. 
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Armed every one with nooses strong, 

Made of the creeping vines that throng 
The tropic glades, we clambered far 
Above the slumbering jaguar ; 

Then, with a straight and sudden fall, 

We dropped our nooses, one and all. 

Around the monster stretched full length. 
And jerked them tight with all our strength. 
And prisoned him — head, body, tail. 

And laughed to see his eyes grow pale, 

Then leap and flash with angry fire. 

But long before his savage ire 
Could show itself by breaking free 
From bonds too weak for kingly might, 

We all, of course, were out of sight. 

Yet once again, while I was free. 

The form of man I chanced to see. 

Where giant trees deep shadows cast 
A company of travellers passed. 

And lingered for a while to eat 
And rest them from the midday heat. 

Their baggage piled up in a heap 
Lay near them while they went to sleep. 
Leaving one sentry to keep guard. 

Believe me, friends, it was not hard 
To wait till he had turned his head. 

And then to speed with silent tread. 

And seize a bag, and run away 
Before the guard had time to say 
Whether he’d let it go, or nay. 

Then, chattering and full of glee, 

We sought a spot where we might see 


What this our treasure might contain. 
Something, of course, we hoped to gain ; 
Some wondrous nectar rich and rare. 

Or morsel sweet beyond compare. 

Imagine, then, our great disgust 
To find, when in the bag were thrust 
A dozen eager hands or more. 

Nothing to eat, but just a store 
Of foolish clothes in which men dress. 

And pride them on their loveliness. 

But stay ! One flask came into sight, 
Holding some liquid ruddy-bright. 

‘ It must be good,’ we said, and tasted . 
What it was like—how it was wasted— 

On all these things—so sad’s the tale— 

I beg your leave to draw a veil. 

I feel, though, I must give one word 
To a queer thing we thought absurd. 
Wherein each gazed, and brought to view 
Another monkey strange and new. 

That seemed to smile and nod and bow !— 
Believe me, I am wiser now. 

Now comes sad ending to my story ! 

The sun shone on in all its glory. 

The time passed by as time will do. 

And day by day I grew and grew, 

Until one night sweet sleep I sought. 

And woke to find that I was caught. 

Man had me in his grasp, alas ! 

And o’er the seas I had to pass. 

The free-and-easy life was o’er ; 

For me the tree-tops wave no more ; 

The lion has become a lamb ; 

:\Ian brought me here, and here I am ! ” 



Cri 
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“ *I AM NOT SCOLDING THEM,’ REPLIED THE PELICAN.” 

\ 

THE PELICAN^S STORY. i 


RIC trotted about on his pony much faster 
than the lady could lollow him ; he darted 
hither and thither as suited his fancy, and 
now he drew up in front of the Pelican enclosure. 
“Why are you scolding your children, Mrs. 

I Pelican ?” he asked, as he looked over the railings. 

J “I am not scolding them,” replied the Pelican, 
who had taken up her position on a block of wood; 
“ they are going through their steps for the birds’ 


ball this evening, which is to take place on the 
water-fowls’ lawn. It wants only a little while to 
the time of starting for it, and I wish them to be 
quite perfect.” 

“Ah ! ” said Eric, “ I should like to see them.” 

“They are a little bashful,” said the mother, 
“ but you must not mistake it for awkwardness— 
real awkwardness is impossible to such a graceful 
race as the Pelicans. When I was young I used 



‘“AM I NOT A SWEET CREATURE?’ SAID ONE” (/. 37)- 
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to dance so that I was the envy and admiration of 
every one. But my dancing days are over. 

Eric as he looked at the old Pelican with her 
waddling gait thought that she might well say so. 

“ Now,” said the Pelican to the two young birds, 
go through your positions for this young gentle¬ 
man. First— second—third—fourth—fifth.” 

And the young pelicans, at the imminent risk of 
toppling over, shiifhed their feet about in such an 
extraordinary manner that Eric was very near laugh¬ 
ing. The proud mother turned to him. 

‘‘Not quite so well as I used to do it, but still 
fair, very fair indeed for children such as you are. 


“None could have looked so well in the dance 
as we,” said the Australian Pelican, shaking out her 
black and white plumage. “In the new country, 
which was old to us, our charms were appreciated.” 
“ Are you going to the ball too ? ” asked Eric. 

“ Certainly,” replied the Australian Pelican, sub¬ 
siding into verse— 

“The pelican, the ostrich, the emeu, stork, and crane, 

Will all attend the ball to-night and dance with might and 
main, 

The ibis and the bustard, the concave-casqued hornbill, 
Flamingo, cariama, will join in the quadrille. 

For birds, like Fashion s subjects, have each their special‘set/ 
And to be found outside it would be breach of etiquette. 



“THE BIRDS HAD COMMENCED*’ (/. 38). 
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And now, my dears, take another turn, that this 
gentleman may see how well you waltz,” and she 
hummed a popular air. 

Then the Pelicans whirled slowly round each 
other, fell against each other, hopped when they 
should not have been hopping, were all out of time, 
struggled to keep their feet, and finally stopped to 
fan themselves with their wings. 

A crested Pelican was looking on. 

“ Ah ! ” said he, “ it reminds me of our moonlight 
dances on the banks of the Nile, with the tall palm- 
trees rearing their feathered heads above us. We 
heard the castanets of the dancing-girls and the 
music of the rabab and the tarabuka. The strains 
inspired us and we danced also ; perhaps we may 
have been the more graceful, though I should 
not sound our praises much as we may deserve it.” 


“ Isn’t it strange ? ” said Eric, turning to the lady, 
who had overtaken him. 

“ Very,” she answered, but she was not listening 
to the Australian, but was watching the two young 
Pelicans who were standing on the brink of a stone- ] 
coped pool that served them as a mirror, ruffling ; 
out their plumage and practising attitudes. i 

Am I not a sweet creature ? ” said one, who had | 

fallen into a drooping attitude on the edge of the ) 

pool. \ 

“Am I not the more vivacious, and therefore ; 
the more noticeable one ? ” said the other, stretching 
out his wings and advancing brusquely. 

“ Pooh,” said the other. 

“Don’t say ‘ Pooh ’ to me,” returned his brother, 
somewhat fiercely. 

And there is no doubt but that they would have 
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come from words to blows had not Mrs. Pelican 
remembered that it was time to start for the ball. 

Only just across the way, so one does not need 
[ a carriage,” murmured Mrs. Pelican. 

And both Eric and the lady smiled. 

“ We must see it,” said Eric, turning his pony. 

But who would have recognised the waterfowls’ 
lawn, with its array of coloured lamps and Chinese 
lanterns ? There was a grand archway with brilliant 
gas stars and glittering, flickering letters flashing 
out “Welcome.” And one could hear the band 
playing lively polka and galop tunes. 

The storks and cranes were already assembled ; 
and the Mantchurian crane, the only one present, 
attracted much admiration. So did the Sarus crane, 
who had been chosen master of the ceremonies, 
from his flne trumpet-like voice, which, as it is 
audible a couple of miles off, was, of course, dis¬ 
tinctly heard ail over the ball-room. 

At the moment when Eric arrived, the birds had 
commenced the polonaise with which the ball 
opened. Two European cranes, noticeable for their 
graceful carriage, were leading ; and all the other 
birds followed in procession. It was a very pretty 
sight, and by no means to be seen every day, as the 
lady remarked to Eric. 

The two omnibus horses were also looking over 
the railings, and they nodded to Eric’s pony, as 
much as to say— 

“ We will talk it over at supper-time.” 

And Jeff, Eva, and Rover, all seated on the ele¬ 
phant, were there, so was the keeper. The Elephant, 
after they had all listened to the Monkey’s story, 
had suggested it as one of the sights of the evening, 
and Jeff and Eva from their elevation had a capital 
view. They could not help laughing, but it was not 
I in a rude manner, but their merry peals were the 
I spontaneous outburst of delight at the wonderful 
i things they were seeing. 

“ I do not see the Eagle,” whispered Eva. “but 
I suppose the other birds would be afraid of him ? ” 

“No one is afraid of any one to-night,” said ths 
Elephant, sententiously, “ everybody is friendly with 
j everybody—* OuR Happy Family.’ But the Eagle 
i does" not dance ; being a representative bird it 
! would not be dignified.” 

' “ Oh ! ” said Eva, not exactly understanding. 

: “Then the lion does not dance?” suggested 

I Jeff. 

Certainly not,” exclaimed the Elephant, curtly. 
“ Neither do I ; we leave that to the monkeys.” 
j “ Look ! look ! ” cried Eva, “ the pheasants are 
having a dance all to themselves ; how they shine ! 
as if they were covered with gold and amethysts 
and emeralds—is it not beautiful! ” 

“ And just look, there are some blackcock and 


grouse from Scotland, and they are showing the 
foreign birds how to dance Scotch reels ! ” said 
Jeff; “ and one of them is blowing the bagpipes.” 

“ I shall never be tired of watching,” said Eva ; 

“ it is like the butterfly’s ball and the grasshoppers 
feast.” 

But the Elephant answered— 

“It will not last much longer, they will be going ' 
to supper soon.” 

“ With us ? ” I 

“ No ; supper is laid out in the tent with the red i 
flag flying from it.” ; 

“ Then we can’t see it ? What a pity ! ” i 

“No—yes,” said the Elephant. “ Keeper, take 
the young lady and gentleman to the tent, and let 
them see how the birds at the Zoo sup on gala nights.” 
“And Eric and the lady ?” said Eva, looking round. ' 
But they had gone, and so had the omnibus horses. 
And Eva and Jeff followed the keeper. 

The supper tent was lined with pale green, and ' 
adorned with plants from the tropics, the tables 
were covered with moss, and all the dishes and 
plates were of crystal, there were great numbers of 
tall ciy^stal narrow-necked vessels which made Eva 
whisper to Jeff— 

“ Like the fable of * The Fox and the Stork.’” | 
“But not like ‘The Fox and the Grapes,’” said 
Jeff, for there were magnificent bunches of grapes, 
strawberries, cherries, gooseberries, grain, seeds, 
and everything that birds most like. ! 

Just then the gong sounded. 

“ Company coming in to supper,” said the keeper ,*> 

“ it is time for us to go.” 

“ It is almost the most wonderful thing we have 
seen yet,” observed Jeff. “ A ball and supper just 
as people, real grown-up ladies and gentlemen 
would have. The cuckoo and bullfinch and jack¬ 
daw and swallow all spoke the truth. Oh, Eva, 
isn’t it grand to be in London ! ” 

“ And at the Zoo ! ” i 

The Elephant was getting a little impatient. 1 

“ How long you have been ! ” said he. 

“ Why, it only seemed like a few seconds,” 
returned Eva. “ But I am sorry that we kept you, 
you dear darling Elephant. You must be as good 
as Jumbo, indeed better, for I do not think that 
Jumbo or any other elephant would take the trouble 
you are taking for us.” 

“It is no trouble ; it is a pleasure, because you 
love animals. All the swallows whisper secrets as 

they fly along. I have a friend, a swallow-” 

“It must be our swallow ! ” interrupted Eva. 

The Elephant said neither yes nor no, but asked, 
“Where next?” 

“ Anywhere, dear good Mr. Elephant, that you 
please to take us ; we shall be quite satisfied.” 
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CONCLUSION. 



lUT just at that moment the clock struck 
a quarter to twelve. 

“ We promised to meet Eric at the 
refreshmeHt rooms at twelve,” said 
Eva to Jeff. 

_ “We must all be there,” said the 

A" Elephant; “the banquet begins at twelve.” 
y “And I’m not a bit sleepy,” said Eva. “I 
J believe I could sit up late every night, like 
a grown-up person.” 

The Elephant made no answer, but marched 
along through what seemed to Eva a forest of fire, 
so brilliant were the gas devices ; and as for 
fireworks, the Catherine-wheels never came to an 
end, and rockets and blue lights went off of their 
own accord, shooting up to the sky, “ to try to 
touch the moon and stars,” said Eva. 

As for anything being like itself to-night, that 
was out of the question. The refreshment rooms 
in which Jeff and Eva had been with their grand¬ 
father in the day-time had undergone as great a 
transformation as the waterfowls’ lawn. As Eva 
looked round, she felt it would be impossible to 
describe it. It was a glitter of all the colours of 
the rainbow mixed up with gold and silver. 

The keepers, in scarlet jackets and white aprons, 
were flying about everywhere. Indeed, Jeff had 
not thought there were so many of them, which 
opinion he expressed to the Elephant. 

“All the supernumeraries are pressed into the 
service to-night, as so many waiters are wanted,” 
replied the Elephant. “ Keeper,” he added, “ where 
are the places that are reserved for these young 
people ?” 

“ Not any reserved, sir ; company not expected, 
sir. More animals to-night than usual. Very sorry, 
but don’t think it possible to find a place, sir.” 

“ Oh, never mind,’* said Jeff; “we shall like it 
much better if you will let us have a little corner 
somewhere where we can see it all.” 

So Jeff, and Eva, and Eric (who kept the mid¬ 
night appointment, unaccompanied just then by 
the lady who had been with him), and the pony and 
dogs, were stationed a little in the background. 


where they could observe all that was going on. 
And the tirst thing they noticed was a table, a little 
apart from the principal one, at \yhich were seated 
all the animals and birds who had told their stories. 

“Why are they sitting there?” asked Jeff of the 
keeper whom the Elephant had appointed to wait 
upon Eva and himself. 

“ They are going to sing a song that has been 
composed for the occasion,” replied the keeper. 


“ Hush ! ” said Eva ; “ the lion is going to say 
something.” 

The lion had taken the head of the great table, 
some distance from where the children were, and 
the elephant was at his right. 

He rose, and the whole of the animals rose also, 
and for a moment Jeff, Eva, and Eric thought they 
must all be going mad, for there was a combination 
of roars, yells, screams, howls, cries, stamping of 
paws, and lashing of tails, that made the children 
draw close together. 

“No cause for alarm,” said the keeper ; “ they’re 
cheering the president. The lion is the president, 
you know ; he is always recognised as quite the 
head of the gardens.” 

“ Oh ! ” responded Jeff. 

After the cheering had subsided, the Lion, in a 
capital little speech, welcomed the guests. “He 
was,” he said, “ glad to see such a noble assembly, 
and to feel that animal rights were making their 
way in the world ; ” and then he made many other 
remarks appropriate to the occasion. 

At this moment a keeper touched the Elephant 
on the shoulder, and gave him a folded paper. 

The Lion looked inquiringly, and the Elephant 
uttered a cry of delight. 

“ It’s a cable message from Jumbo ! ” said he. 

Then the cheering rose again louder than ever, 
and when it had subsided the Elephant read as 
follows :— 

“ From Jumbo, U.S.A., to his brother elephants, 
The Zoo, London. — Thinking of you to-night. 
Send greetings to all friends at Zoo. Am in 
capital health and spirits, and making quite a royal 
progress. Wonder my head is not turned ; but 
it isn’t, and my heart is steady as ever. Best 
love to Alice, and a health to all the animals 
assembled at the Zoo.” 

“I am so glad Jumbo thought of them!’’said 
Jeff to Eva. 

“ Elephants never forget,” said Eva, more ener¬ 
getically than she intended, so that the Elephant 
heard, and turned and made a bow to her. 

Then supper began. 

Eva thought that all the confectioners’ shops in 
London must have been emptied. Such pies ! such 
piles of tarts and cheesecakes ! such cakes, with 
sugar devices of every imaginable kind ! And such 
bunches of grapes and all kinds of fruit! The 
Elephant sent plate after plate to the children ; 
and the pony and dogs came in for a share. The 
omnibus horses had been brought by the zebra, and 
I were enjoying themselves farther down the table. 
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Jeff and Eva could only say, ‘‘ How wonderful ! ” 
and feel that the sight ^vas worth coming hundreds 
and thousands of miles to see. 

At length the dishes were removed, and pre¬ 
parations made for proceeding with the toasts. 

Then the Lion, with a majestic air, proposed the 
health of his royal mistress, the friend of animals, 
the recogniser of the rights of her dumb subjects; 
“ for we are now her naturalised subjects,” said he, 
“living under her dominion and laws. Fill up 
your glasses to the brim, and drink—‘ The Queen ! 
Long live the Queen ! ’ ” 

Up again arose the tumult of voices, and the 
health of Her Majesty was drunk enthusiastically. 
Then followed other toasts, which were duly 
honoured, amidst much fun and excitement; and 
Jumbo was not forgotten, for the lion cabled back 
to him to say that at that moment they were 
wishing him success in his Transatlantic career. 

“Only one more toast,’’ said the keeper to Jeff: 
“the grand toast of the evening. It is kept till the 
last, and will be drunk with musical honours.” 

“ What does that mean ? ” asked Eva. 

“ The Amateur Choir—the birds and animals who 
told you the stories—will sing a song composed 
for the occasion. See, they are getting ready.” 


“ But the Bear did not tell us a story, and he is 
there as well—the only one who is still eating ; but 
I suppose he is very greedy.” 

“Yes; they asked him to join in the chorus 
because he has such a fine bass voice. There was 
rather a preponderance of tenors, and they wanted 
some deeper notes.” 

At that moment the Lion stood up again— 

“ Our gala-night,” said he, “ is coming to an end ; 
but before we part let us join in wishing each other 
health and happiness until we meet again upon a 
similar festive occasion. I will give the last toast: 
‘ Health and happiness to all the Animals assem¬ 
bled at the Zoo.’ Touch glasses.” 

Ah, what a clinking of glass! what a roar of 
applause 1 what cheering! Eva was afraid they would 
be too hoarse to sing, and Rover evidently shared 
this opinion, for he slipped out, and re-appeared as 
a waiter carrying a tray. The Elephant had now 
drawn near, and taken his place at the table 
Avith those who had told the stories to the children 
—evidently intending to add to the effect of the 
song with his trombone-like voice. 

At length the cheers died away; and the Pelican, 
holding a sheet of music, rose and commenced to 
sing, the rest of the company joining in the chorus, 


THE ANIMALS’ SONG. 


I. 

We are a goodly colony all settled at the Zoo — 

The Elephant and Camel, the Bea-r and Kangaroo ; 

The Lion, Wolf, and Tiger, behind the iron rails. 

The mischief-loving Monkeys all swinging by their tails. 

Ah ! little dreams gay London, when the season’s at its 
height, 

That birds and beasts of fashion here their revels hold by 
night. 

r.HORU.S. 

Then up and fill your glasses all with water from the 
spring, 

And through the flower-wreathed rafters now loud let your 
voices ring ; 

“ A health to all that love us, to trusty friends and true. 

And three cheers for the Animals assembled at the Zoo.” 

II. 

From many a foreign land we come for folk at us to look. 
Young people say, “ Tis better than learning from a book 
And grave professors gaze on us with rapturous amaze. 

And write long learned papers upon our w^ondrous ways. 
But of the strange proceedings upon our gala night, 

The wise professors hitherto have given the w'orld no light. 

CHORUS. 

Then up and fill your glasses all with w'ater from the 
spring, 

And through the flower-wreathed rafters now loud let your 
voices ring ; 

“ A health to the professors and to the young folk too, 
And three cheers for the Animals assembled at the Zoo.” 


III. 

We little thought when tossed about upon the stormy seas, 
That we should ever light upon such halcyon days as 
these; 

The Eagle now sublimely rests, the Camel’s toil is o’er. 

The bold Sea-lion docile, his keeper fights no more. 

The Wolf no more need hunt now, nor the Pelican to fish, 
For every one is well supplied with all that he can wish. 

CHORUS. 

Then up and fill your glasses all with water from the 
spring, 

And through the flower-crowned rafters now loud let your 
voices ring; 

•'A health to those who care for us, to trusty friends and 
true. 

And three cheers for the Animals assembled at the Zoo.” 

IV. 

The Elephant and Lion now quite English are in thought. 
The Ostrich prides himself that he in feather is at Court; 

In fact, we’re so well fed and lodged in this our nice new 
home. 

That it would grieve us deeply from our dear Zoo to roam. 
We love our British public, our patrons great and small. 
But, truth to tell, we love ourselves far better than them all. 

CHORUS. 

Then up and fill your glasses all w’ith water from the 
spring, 

And through the flower-croAsmed rafters now loud let your 
voices ring ; 

A health to all the public,' to old friends and to new, ^ 
And three cheers for the Animals assembled at the Zoo.” 
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The thunder of applause that followed the last verse 
seemed to shake the building, and Eric said he 
thought it would tumble down. 

Added to this, a gong went off, making as much 
noise as if all the bells in London were clashing 
together, and there was a cry that the lights were 
going out. 

Immediately there was a rush of beasts to the 
doors. 

“ It’s all over,” said the keeper. “ They are going 
back to their houses as quickly as they can.” 

The Elephant lingered to say “ Good-bye” to the 
children ; then he hurried away, turning, however, 
once in the moonlight to kiss his trunk to Eva. 

‘‘ What a dear, good old fellow ! ” said she. 

“ Omnibus waiting ! cried one of the omnibus 
horses. He and his companion had harnessed 
themselves, and had drawn up at the grand 
entrance. 

“Why, how did we get here .^” asked Eva. 

“ I’m sure I don’t know,” replied Jeff ; “but here 
we are, and Rover too ; so jump in, and we shall 
soon be at home.” 

Eric had now mounted his pony, and the lady 
who had at first been with him re-appeared. 

“ Good-bye, Eric,” said Eva. 

“ Good-bye,” answered Eric. “ I shall see you 
again before ver^^ long, Eva, and we will talk it all 
over. What a letter I shall have to write to India ! ” 


****** 

Rattle ! rattle! rattle ! At what a rate the 
horses were going ! The omnibus shook, and reeled 
and banged against the lamp-posts, and at last — 
crash—crash— crash ! What had happened ? 

Eva and Jeff shut their eyes, and when they 
opened them they found themselves on the sofa in 
grandpapa’s drawing-room. Grandmamma was 
smiling as she looked at them. 

“ How did it all happen ? and who carried us in ? ” 
asked Jeff. 

“ I did not know we were so near home,” said Eva. 

Grandmamma smiled again, and looked very 
mysterious. It was evident she was not going to 
tell them anything. 

“ I wonder if the omnibus horses were hurt.^ We 
must look at the accidents in grandpapa’s paper to¬ 
morrow,” said Jeff. 

“ I am so sleepy,” murmured Eva. 

“You are tired out,” said grandmamma. “ You 
have been up much too late, and you have done too 
much to-day.” 

“ But how quickly the time passed,” whispered 
Jeff to Eva. “ I am sure I shall dream all night of 
‘ Our Happy Family’ at the Zoo.” 

“ And so shall I,” answered Eva, “but most espe¬ 
cially of the dear good elephant and patient old 
Rover. Why — where — oh, Jeff! we must go over 
and get Rover from the Dogs’ Home to-morrow.” 
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Our Happy Family. 


True Stories and Notes about Animals. 

BY OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE ^HJTTLE FOLKS HUMANE SOCIETY, 


A RESCUED CAT. 

S OME years ago I had a cat of whom I want to tell you, 

, as he was a remarkable animal. I found him one day 
when he was a kitten — a deplorable looking object— 
thin, dirty, half-starved, and with the tip of his tail trodden 
off. Poor little fellow ! He seemed to know I would be kind 
to him, for he came trotting up to me and mewing, as if ask¬ 
ing to be taken in, housed, and fed. 1 picked him up, dirty 
as he was, and carried him into the house, and gave him 
some warm bread-and-milk; he was dreadfully hungry, and 
the food and fire seemed to revive him very much. He lived 
to grow up a beautiful cat, and I called him Ureka (which 
is Greek for “ I have found ”). He was ginger-coloured, and 
rather larger than the common cats. He was very fond of 
me, and never forgot the kindness I had shown him. I used 
to dress him up in doll’s clothes and carry him about as if 
he were a baby. When I was at my lessons, I would put a 
doll’s nightgown on him, and lay him on his side in a cradle 
as if he were a doll; he did not mind in the least, but would 
purr quite contentedly, or with one paw under his cheek, 
would go to sleep. Once I even carried him up the village 
dressed in doll’s clothes, with his tail nicely tucked away out 
of sight, and a thick veil over his face. He would follow me 
anywhere just like a dog, even into the water. Once, when he 
went away for a few days to stay with his friends in the 
village, my distress was great, I cried l^itterly, and asked 
every one I met, “ Has Eekey come back?” Back he did 
come at last, however, and I was too delighted to get him 
again to scold him for going away. Like many other pets he 
came to an untimely end. We had a dog named Swiss- 
guard, whom Eekey did not like, and either from dislike 
of Swiss, or jealousy because he had now a rival in my 
affections, he once more ran away, and this time did not come 
back. I never saw him again. 

M.\ria St. Paul. 

The Ellowcs, Dudley^ (Aged 14.) 

IVorcestershirc. 


A CATERPILLAR PROCESSION. 

g MOST wonderful sight was witnessed by my cousin 
in a wood near Algiers. There appeared in the 
path l^efore her a long train of something brown, 
moving slowly, but gradually, across to the other side. 
When she got up to it, to her surprise she found it to be a 
procession of hairy caterpillars, about an inch long, and, 
when counted, 152 in number; they were walking as well 
in single file as could be. Some Frenchmen, passing that 
way, pushed one of the caterpillars out of the procession, 
but it soon found its way in again. The lady was told 
afterwards that these caterpillars were very destmctive to 
vegetables, &c., and did no end of harm. The sight has 
rarely, if ever, been seen in England. 

Emily J. Brown. 

Tyjudalc Lodge, Weston-super’Marc. (Aged 13.) 


BURYING-BEETLES. 

S FEW days ago we discovered a poor little blackbird 
quite dead under a rose-bush. We went itext day to 
bury it, but we found there were other busy little 
people already performing the office we had had the intention 
of doing. They were burying-beetles. We watched them 
bury the blackbird for a long time, and they certainly did do 
it quickly. The day after being Sunday, the busy workers 
had stopped when we looked at them, but the next day they 
were at work as busily as they had ever been before. 

Nora C. Crawford. 

(Aged 14.) 


OUR NEPTUNE. 

« T was a cold, frosty day, snow was on the ground, when 
we were all seated round the fire of a large country 
house. A faint little cry as from a dog in pain was 
heard. We all w’ent to the door, and we found a poor 
little dog with his fore-leg broken. A show of performing 
dogs had just gone past on its way to the town, and the man 
had thrown the poor little one out of the van, having no 
further use for him, as he had broken his leg by accident. 
We took him in, and dressed and set his leg. By-and-by 
his leg got better, and he could trot about, and Neptune, as 
we soon christened him, became a constant companion in 
all our games and walks. One night some men attempted 
to get into the house through the pantry window. Neptune 
heard them, and ran up to my father’s door, where he 
scratched and whined till my father let him in, where he 
showed by his excitement that he wanted my father to 
follow him. On going down-stairs he soon discovered the 
cause of Neptune’s uneasiness. A ser\’ant was at once 
despatched for the police, who took the thieves in charge. 
They ^yere after^vards sentenced to long imprisonment, as 
they proved to be old offenders. Neptune, we soon found, 
knew a great many tricks. He would stand on his hind-legs 
and beg, he would dance or hold a piece of biscuit or sugar 
on his nose, toss it up, catch it in his mouth, after which he 
ate it with great delight. He became such a pet among us 
children, that after his death, which occurred in a couple 
of years’ time, we subscribed to put a tombstone up in his 
memory. B. Waller-Shepherd. 

138, Adelaide Road, South Hampstead, (Aged 9^.) 

London, N. W. 




A SAGACIOUS HORSE. 

AM now sending you an account of the sagacity of a 
horse, which I hope you will think good enough to 
put into the I.ittle Folks Annual. As my father 
was walking down O-Street, near Manchester, on busi¬ 

ness, he saw a horse drawing a dray, coming down the 
street. The driver was nearly tipsy, and did not know 
what he was alx)ut. A little child was sitting in the road 
just where the horse was coming, and my father was running 
to rescue it, thinking it would be run over, when, much to 
his surprise, he saw the horse stop and put his head down and 
push the child with his nose out of his way ; then the horse 
turned round to see whether the wheel would clear it, and went 
on as if nothing had happened. 

Harry R. Dudley Smith. 

(Aged 12.) 

47, Greenhill Street, Greenheys, Manchester. 

ABOUT SOME PETS. 

jj^ Y sister Rosie and I keep a lot of pets—we each have 
NlVjl two rabbits, and we have a dog each, named Venom 
and Vic, as well as a rook between us. I will tell you 
how it was that we had the rook. One day when it was very 
windy this rook fell out of his nest, and mother went out and 
brought him and another rook indoors. W’e put them both 
in an old rabbit-hutch, and fed them with some meat and 
soi3i>ed bread. One dav when we went to feed them we 
found that one was dead,'and so we have only the other, which 
we call Jack. One day my dog was not very well, and we 
were obliged to keej) it shut up ; we gave it its food in the 
place where we keejD our rabbits. We have a white cat also ; 
and when we fed the cat, the dog, the rook, and the rabbits 
came and all ate out of the same plate, and they are all quite 
happy together. Sometimes Jack flies away, but comes back 
to us nearly every day to be fed, and he is quite tame. 

Ada M. Prior. 

Xorth, Horndeaj:. (Aged gl.) 


Northfield, Annan, N.B. 


Xorth, Hornden 7 i. 
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WHAT A CAT DID. 

’ going to tell you about a cat we once had. Some 
people greatly undervalue these domestic pets ; but I 
think that they are far from being so devoid of intel¬ 
ligence as some think, and as the following story will show. 
Bell was the name of our pet, and a very pretty tabby 
cat she was. She once had, to our great delight, two kittens ; 
one like herself, and the other nearly all black. It happened 
that when the kittens were about a fortnight old a gentle¬ 
man called. We told him of our new pets, and he said 
that he was in need of a cat. So we promised him one of our 
kittens when it was big enough, as we did not wish to keep 
both. He then went into the kitchen, where Bell and her 
babies had a comfortable bed in an old box. After looking 
at the kittens for a short time, he chose the black one. The 
next morning what was our surprise to find only one kitten 
in the box. The black one was gone, and we never saw 
it again ! We all decided that pussy had understood what 
we had been talking about the 
day before, and not wishing 
to lose her baby had carried 
it off to safer quarters. It 
would not have been so re¬ 
markable had she taken the 
tabby one ; but I think the fact 
of her hiding the black one 
showed clearly that she knew 
she was in danger of losing it. 

Lucy E. Ratcliffe. 

(Aged 17.) 

I, Eton Villa, 

Blandford, Dorset. 


LITTLE FOLKS” HU^iANE SOCIETY. 

g lTTLE birds with plumage gay. 
Singing up in yonder trees. 
Pleading in their own sweet way, 

“ Do not hurt us, children please.” 


HOW WE SAVED A 
JAY. 

^^^E were one day walk- 
d' ing in some woods 
close by here, when 
we saw a most beautiful bird 
hanging by one leg in a trap, 
and struggling with all its 
might to get away. We went 
up, and the sight almost 
overcame us; it had pulled 
so hard that it was now only 
held on by one tiny fibre, 
and the rest of its claw was 
covered with blood. Perha]3S 
the kindest thing we could 
have done would have been to kill it, but as no one of us 
vvould have done so we thought we would try. to save it. 
For a quarter of an hour we tried in vain to undo the 
mysterious trap, but at last a spring gave way and the bird 
fell to the ground. We filled a basket with grass and moss, 
and put the poor bird gently in it. The jay, for such we 
discovered it to be, was continually opening its mouth, as if 
thirsty, so we brought it to a pond half a mile away, and 
poured water gently into its mouth for half an hour, during 
which it drank eagerly. Then we washed away the blood 
that had been on his beak, and my companion pulled out 
the ^youndGd claw and set it straight, which operation seemed 
to give the poor thing great comfort and ease. We then 
laid the basket under a tree for a few minutes, and went to 
pick covyslips. When we came back the jay seemed much 
better ; it had changed its position, and looked up at us with 
such soft, grateful eyes. It was a lovely bird, with light 
blue wings, and dark red spots on its body. We gave it 
some more water, and were just going to lift up the basket, 
when, to our amazement, the jay got up and flew into a neigh¬ 
bouring tree. I am afraid it cannot have lived very long, for 
its leg was so badly hurt that it must have had great 
difficulty in getting food. However, we returned home 
with glad hearts, for we fell that we had done all we could 
for our poor jay, and had, at any rate, spared it a night of 
agony. 


Folks, I’ve very often heard. 

Girls and boys of various ages 
Say, “ 'tis nothing but a bird, 

Birds are meant to put in cages.” 

Humane, dear children, try and be. 

To every living thing on earth 
That harms you not, for cruelty 

In pure young hearts should ne’er have birth. 

Society of friends we love. 

Then why not strive with might and main 
Our dumb friends’ best allies to prove. 

And thus their confidence to gain. 

Mabel F. Powell. 

The Rectory, Stretton, (Aged 14.) 

Ashby de la Zouch. 


A PET GOOSE. 

t THINK of all birds the goose is the most ill-used, for 
who has not been called “ a goose ” for doing or saying 
something stupid? Now I am writing for the purpose 
of trying to justify this bird in some degree, and 1 will begin 
to do so by telling you that 1 know of a gentleman who had 
a goose which was such a pet of his that it followed him like 
a dog, and would eat bread with perfect confidence from his 
hand. This in itself shows that it knows and becomes very 
fond of those who are kind to it, and any animal who does 
this cannot be completely without instinct; besides, the goose 
is almost as good as a w’atch-dog, for it hears the slightest 
sound immediately, and whenever a stranger approaches the 
house where it has been reared, it sets up a loud cackling ; 
but their capacity in this way is well known, for who does not 
know the story of how geese saved the city of Rome by cack¬ 
ling loudly, and thus alarming the inhabitants when they (the 
geese) heard the enemy advancing stealthily during the night, 
to take the city by surjDrise. 
Now I, for one, think that we 
should not be so hasty in 
putting down the goose as a 
bird which has no sense, and I 
hope that what I have said 
will serve to convince you in 
some degree of this fact. 

Hope M. I’aterson. 

(Aged 14.) 

Springhall, Rmhcrglen, 
Glasg' 07 o. 


Eubank, Taploxv, Maidenhead. 


Alice Grenfell. 
(Aged 13?.) 


A POLITE CART-HORSE. 

AM going to tell you of an instance of great instinct in 
^1) one of our cart-horses. We have an old pony, who has 
been taught to shake hands for a j^iece of sugar. \\^e 
were one day showing off this trick to some of our friends In 
the stable-yard, where the cart-horses are also kept. One of 
them, who had been watching the proceedings, began to 
shake hands too, quite as nicely as if he had been taught. 
1 am sure we should have rewarded him for his clevorness, 
had we not been uncertain as to his good temper. 

Amy Debenham. 

Cheshunt Park, Herts. (Aged 14^,) 


A FRIENDLY DOG. 

® ERHAPS the readers of 
the Little Folks 
Annual would like to • 
hear a story of a loving little 
dog we once had ; her name 
was Bet. This dog used to 
spend all her time in the 
nursery, where my baby sister 
lived, and when she cried Bet 
would scratch at the door till 
let out, run down-stairs as 
quickly as she could out into 
the garden, pick up a big 
stick or stone, rush up-stairs 
again, and lay her offering at 
baby’s feet, who immediately 
stopped crying. One day Bet 
could not get out, but seeing a chair close to the table, 
jumped on it, then on to the table, and with her paws 
■ knocked down nurse’s workbasket, and picking up all the 
reels of cotton, took them one by one to pacify baby. But 
unfortunately Bet, in her eager desire to please her tiny 
mistress, seized hold in her mouth of a hot cinder, and baby, 
who was on the floor, began to play with it, but finding it 
burnt her, began to cry more, and this so distressed Bet, 
that, after licking her face and hands, she ran up and down 
stairs, and collected a lot of sticks and stones in a heap on 
the nursery floor. ^ 

St. Leonards, Sherficld, Basing- (Aged 14I.) 

stoke, Hants. 
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[ A CLEVER DOG. 

I .ciilr y®*! "'i'l print my true story nbout ,a little 

black-and-tan terrier called Spot. His master allowed 
' him to go and pay the baker’s bill every week. He 

carried the money in his mouth. The baker always gave 
him a bun for his trouble and intelligence. One day, as he 
was going on his errand, he saw a big black dog biting a 
Skye terrier. He first carefully laid the money under a stone ; 
he then went and attacked the big dog, and made the coward 
run away. He then went to look for the money, but could 
not find it anywhere. After spending about four hours 
looking for it he then went sorrowfully to his master. The 
baker came the same day and told Spot’s master that the 
, dog had not been with the bill. His master at first was 
very angry with him for losing the money, and was going to 
beat him, but the poor dog looked so sorrowfully at him 
that he ]Dut down the stick. One day, about a week after 
Spot had lost the money, when lying down by his master’s 
side in the garden, he suddenly gave a loud bark as if 
! pleased, and ran out of the garden. He had remembered 
jj the place where he had hidden the money, and came back 
with it to his master, who was very pleased with him. 

■j William Druce. 

I Thornhill^ Sevenoaks, Kent. (Aged 13.) 


MY PARROT. 

S OME years ago I had a green parrot sent to me. When 
it first arrived, it was a frightened and bad-tempered 
bird ; and no wonder, for the person who gave it to 
me used to treat it very badly ; and one day when it bit a 
friend of his (who was teazing it), he rolled it up in a towel 
and threw it into his bath. From that day forth the poor 
bird got nothing but ill-treatment. A short time after the 
gentleman wanted to get rid of it, but nobody would have 
It, as it had got a bad name. At last I accepted it. As the 
bird got to know us it became more tame, and with kind 
treatment it is now gentle and sweet-tempered. 

M. E. Barnardiston. 

The Cottage, (Aged 15.) 

Ireland Island, Bermuda. 


MY DOG STRAY. 

M S I was taking my walk a few months ago, I was able 
to rescue a miserable looking dog from the hands of a 
cruel lad, who,was beating him unmercifully. The 
next time I went that way I took some pieces of bread and 
gave them to the poor creature. From that day he grew very 
fond of me, and always followed when I went out walking, 
and I gave him the name of Stray. Well, quite lately my 
Skye terrier, Vick, was attacked by a cowardly dog, and the 
poor little thing would doubtless have been hurt if my street 
friend had not protected her. Stray sprang furiously on the 
intruder, and forced him to flee, thus saving my pet doggie. 
I was so grateful to Stray that I took him home'with me, and 
lie is now our watch-dog, and a capital one too. 

Helene S. Bertrand. 

Messageries Ma^-itimes, (Aged 14^.) 

Constantinople. 


OUR LITTLE CHAFFINCH. 

LITTLE friend and I were going up a country lane, 
when we saw a dear little Chaflftnch on the ground. 
It could not fly, and we were just going to pick it up, 
when a boy came and asked us what we were doing. We 
told him what it was, and he said he should have it; but we 
asked him if he would let us keep it, ps we were afraid he 
Would hurt it, because he caught one before and cut its head 
off. He would not, and when he got home he gave it to 
another boy. Ceci asked him if he would give it to us, so he 
did, and we put him in a cage, and gave him some seed and 
water. In the evening we looked at him ; he had eaten all 
his seed. We were very glad to see he could eat, because 
he would get better sooner. The next day he was hanging 
out in the sunshine, chirping away “ pink, pink ; ” but when 


we looked up at the cage, we saw him fall out, and go flutter¬ 
ing along the ground. We soon caught him again, and he 
seems very happy now; but of course we mean to let him 
fly as soon as he is quite well. 

^ ^ E.mily C. Callings. 

Sunny Cottage, Cosgrove, (Aged ii^.) 

Near Stoney Stratford. 


A PERSEVERING DUCK. 

^-il? HAVE a little story to tell you about a most persevering 
duck. One of my black ducks made a nest and laid 
ten eggs. Our water-spaniel found it out, drove I off . 
the duck, and ate the eggs, much to our disappointment. 
However, soon after this the gardener found the same duck 
sitting again, but this time she had thought to escape all 
molestation by making her nest on an island, probably not 
being aware that the dog could swim as well as herself. 
Notwithstanding her precautions he found her out, and 
again destroyed the nest. I'his time we gave up all hopes 
of any ducklings. Imagine our delight when, a little while 
afterwards, the gardener told us she had made a third nest, 
and was again sitting! He would not, however, tell us 
where it was, for fear of our mentioning it before the dog, as 
he was quite sure that if he heard us speaking of it, he would 
again find it out and destroy it. This time no calamity 
befell the nest, and one fine morning, to our great satis¬ 
faction, Airs. Duck appeared with eight young ones. 


10, Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park, 
N. W. 


Edith Wilkins. 

(Aged 15.) 


, 
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A CAT’S AFFECTION FOR HER LITTLE ONES. 

think the "readers of Little Folks will like to 
tJie following touching account of a cat's love 
for her offspring. A family living at York, owning 
a favourite cat, moved to a distance of ten miles, taking the 
cat with them. The following morning she was nowhere to 
be found. She had, unknown to them, just before leaving 
the old home, some little kittens, and they had been con¬ 
sequently left behind. The faithful creature yearning for her 
young ones went back the whole distance of ten miles to fetch 
them. Three days afterwards she appeared at the new home 
with a little kitten in her mouth ; and having deposited it 
safely in the house, she set off again to fetch another kitten. 
More than a week passed, and she did not reajDpear. Subse- 1 
quently she was found in a wood, on the road from the old 
home, lying dead with a little dead kitten in her mouth. The 
faithful animal had died of hunger and exhaustion. 

Grace Dorling. 

Buckhurst Hill, Essex. (Aged 15.) 


ABOUT OSTAIG. 

S OME years ago we had a nice black retriever called 
Ostaig, who was given to us when quite a puppy. 
The first thing we taught him was to beg ; and he 
was so obedient that he would remain begging, with a bit 
of biscuit on his nose, till told he might eat iL Then we 
taught him to shoulder the hearth-brush, and keep time to a 
march played on the piano. When we asked him to give 
three cheers for the Queen, he would give three short, sharp 
little barks; and when asked to give three groans for a sneak, 
lie emitted three prolonged growls. He used to follow my 
father to the Parliament»jHouse, and one day was nearly 
kicked out for eating the interlocutor sheets. Another time, 
during a debate, he sat himself on a vacant chair next to 
one of the judges, and fell asleep there. He woke up when 
this judge was making a speech, and looked so knowing that 
several of the advocates burst out laughing. The speaker was 
covered with confusion, for he thought he must have made 
a lapsus lingucB, but resumed his speech again when the dog 
was pointed out to him as the cause of the laughter. When 
he grew older and bigger, we taugh't him to shut and open a 
door with his paws, drag a chair forward, and do other tricks. 

Clifford Crawford. 

21, Windsor Street, Edinburgh. (Agedgf.) 
































The Earl of Shaftesbury’s Address._^ 



[In bringing before my readers this our Annual, I need hardly say how gratified I am that its 
last lines—taking the form of the following Address which the Earl of Shaftesbury has kindly 
written —should be penned by one whose name is not only a watchword for Humanity, but 
who, noble by station, has made himself nobler in action, and has ever been the unswerving 
friend of the defenceless and oppressed ; and I trust that all the Officers and Members of The 
“Little Folks” Humane Society, following the good example that he throughout his life has 
set, may fulfil the hope that he expresses for them, that having begun so well they “ may con¬ 
tinue in the same course until their lives end.”—The Editor of “Little Folks.”] 

To THE Officers and Members of The “Little Folks” Humane Society. 

Few things have ever given me more pleasure than the announcement in Little Folks 
IMagazine of the institution of your Society, followed, as it was, in subsequent Numbers, 
by splendid lists of young and ardent co-operators in the excellent work. 

It will please every one who has the slightest feeling of humanity towards the Dumb 
Creation, and all indeed who respect their rights—for rights the)'- have, in their character 
and proportions quite as clear and imperative as those of servants in relation to their 
masters, and of subjects in relation to their Sovereign; but it will please even more, when 
the readers reflect what hope it exhibits for future days (much in every aspect do we need 
the fulfilment of such hope) to see the rising generation, so rich in noble, tender, and generous 
sentiments. The admirable Essays, too, and the Extracts from Essays, printed in the Maga¬ 
zine, are still more satisfactory, for they show that the Society is not founded on mere 
transitory compassion, but that it rests on the grand recognition of the will of God ; and 
that you are humbly endeavouring to imitate Him, whose “tender mercies are over all 
His works.” 

You press much in your Essays, and very justly, on the force of Example. I have 
had many instances of it. A schoolmaster wrote to me, and stated that his pupils were 
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incorrigible; that they perpetrated every atrocity on the wretched Animals, and that he was 
powerless to restrain them. I suggested an experiment. I offered to provide prizes for all 
who should compose short treatises on the duty of well-treating the lower creatures, fortify¬ 
ing their arguments by texts from Scripture. The experiment was successful. I heard from 
him a year afterwards ; he affirmed that a complete change had come over the lads; that 
the cats were no longer baited, and that the dogs enjoyed their tails in peace and security. 

In London there may be seen a similar reformation. The improved condition of the 
donkeys and ponies is remarked by every one. This happy result may be traced to the 
example set by the • costermongers of Golden Lane (of which fraternity I am a member). 
These men were as bad as any a few years ago, but now they are themselves equal to the 
best in London; and as for their animals (we review them constantly), they are models of 
docility, plumpness, hard work, and yet vigorous health. 

If the Editor were to establish an Institution for “ Old Folks,*’ I would join it directly, 
but as I am advanced enough in age to be great-grandfather to most of you, my name on 
your List would be somewhat misplaced. I can only pray that, having begun so well in 
your earliest years, you may continue in the same course until your lives end. From this 
lower stage you will rise to much higher things ; but it will ever be a comfort to you to 
remember that, even in the comparatively subordinate duties of life, you acted in con¬ 
formity with the mind and heart of your Lord and Master. 

I am greatly obliged to the Editor of Little Folks for calling my attention to the 
Society and its beneficent operations. 


24, Grosvenor Square, 
London. 




















